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_ laborious Art; for the disciplined ranks of a 
distinguished Profession ; for the young men— 
Architects to be—and for all who love aclustered 
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207; R.I.B.A., Gr ssell Medal Design 
for a Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable 
Market (by G. Gardner Wallace), 
No. 208; R.I.B.A. Soane Meda'lion 
Design for a Concert Hall (by W. A. 
Mellon), No. 208 

Poblet, Monastery of: Window ge 
the Palace of King D. Martin, 1; 
Cloister Facade of Palace of Don 
Martin, 3; Exterior of the Chapter 
House, 4; The Novices’ Dormitory, 
4; Window facing the Great Cloister 
of the Palace of Don Martin, 5; 
Interior of the Chapter House, 198 

Poor End, Lodge, Tortworth, Centre 
Plate, No. 189 

Porch, Adel Church, Yorkshire, 68 

Portico, Ye Old Pennywise, Earl’s 
Court, 133 

Port Sunlight: Club House, 353 ; Cot- 
tages at, 357 < 

Practical Carpentry and Joinery ; IX,, 
Windows, iii, xliv, xlv, cciv; x 
Shutters, Ixviii, lxix, lxxvi; ioe 
Stairs, ¢, ci, eviii, cix ; XII, Shaped or 
Curved Work, CXCIV, CXev, Ccii, ecili 


ee 
Pulpit by Niccolo Pisano : 


Priory, Dominican, Hawkespavd, Staffs., 
295, Centre Plate, No. 201 
Pulham, St. Mary "Magdalen’ s Church, 


Baptistery, 
Pisa, Centre Plate, No. 197; Cathedral, 
Siena, Centre Plate, No. 197 


RA ee PARISH HALL, Herts, 


Repoussé Metal Mounted on Wood, 
Designs in, 148 

Retablo of Altar in National Gallery, 
Centre Plate, No. 198 

Richmond Bridge, Centre Plate, No. 185 

Richmond, John, and Walter E, Hewitt, 
Messrs, 309 

Rickards, E. A., 201, 202, Centre Plate, 
No. 195 

Rhine, At Braubach on ‘the, Gentes 
Plate, No. 193 

Rhodes, H. Sydney, 65 

Roberts, David John, 381, 397 

Robinson, Percy, 323, 324, Centre Plates, 
No. 203 

Robson, Philip A., 324, 325 

Roofs : Medizval Timber, 51-53, 70-7 72 
with Radiating Ribs, Suspended, 317 

Roof Timbering, 287 

Hothenbuas: Wrought Iron Balustrade, 

Rouen: Church at, Centre Plate, No. 
196; Stairs to Organ at S. Maclou, 
259; Palais de Justice, 259, 261; 
Bishops’ Palace, 260; Church "of St. 
Vincent, 261 

Royal Institute of British~Architects 
Prize Competition Awards: South- 
wold Church (Drawn by E. F’. Knight, 
401, 402; Design for Fruit, Flowers, 
and Vegetable Market (by Charles A. 
Daubney), 403-405; Design for a 


Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Market © 


(G. Gardner Wallace), 404, 406, Centre 
Plate, No. 208; Design for Concert 
Hall (by WwW. A. Mellon), 407, 408, 
Centre Plate, No. 208 


SAINT: John’s House, Warwick, 22; 
Mary’s Church Roof, Wimbotsham, 
52,53; Mary’s Church, Wimbotsham, 
Nave of, 53; Mary Magdalen’ s Church, 
Pulham, 72; Gabriel’ sChurch, Hulme, 
Windows at, 165; Augustine, Panel in 
Coloured Gesso, 167; Bernardino, . 
Perugia, 225; Sebaldus, at Nurem- 
burg, Shrine of, 229 ; Petronio, Bolog- 
na, the Church of, 246 ; Maclou, Rouen, 
Stairs to Organ, 259 ; ‘Vincent, Rouen, 
Church of, 261; David’ 8, Bishop’s 
Palace, 314; John’s Church, Leeds, 
323 ; Margaret’ s Convent, Edinburgh, 
329; Charles’ Church, Hull, 332; 
Andrew’s Church, Orpington, Kent, 
333 ; Jacopo, Pistoia, Porch of Cathe- 
dral of, 388 

ss. J ohn and Elizabeth Hospital, Lon- 
don, 295, Centre Plate, No. 201 ; 

Sampson, R, W., 81, 83- 86, 97, 1€0-103, 
Centre Plate, No, 189 i 

Sanatorium, Kimberley, elxiv, clxv 

“‘Sanchieburn,” for Sir James Ramsay 
Maitland, Centre Plate, No. 190 

Sankey, J. Gibbons, 167 

Santas Creus, The "Monastery of : The 
Moncada Tomb in Cloister, 177 ; Cor- 
ner of the Cloister, 179; The * most 
ancient Cloister, 180; Entrance to the 
Chapter House, 181; ‘Interior of Chap- 
ter House, 195; Staircase in Royal 
Palaee, 197; Tomb of D’Ramén de 
Cervallo, 197 

Scarborough: New Wesleyan College, 
Centre Plate, No. 186; Two Houses 
at, Centre Plate, No, 187 

School: in North Country Village, 
Infants’, 201, 202, Centre Plat2, No. 
195; Design for a Public Day, 397 

Schools: Temple Balsall, 19; Wrexham 
County, 324, 325 

Scott and Son, Messrs., 151, Centre 
Plates, No. 192 

Shelf Capital, Ye Olde, Earl’s Court, 134 

Shops: The Last of the Old Bulk, 49; 
at Kennington, Proposed, 186 

Shrine of S, Sebaldus, Nuremburg, 229 

Siena, Pulpit by Niccolo Pisano in the 
Cathedral, Centre Plate, No. 197 ; 

Siens, Hanging. 9 


Singing Gallery, Florence, The Dona- ~ 


tello, Centre Plate, No. 198 - 

Skegness, Clock Tower at, 334 

Sketches Around London : IV. Rich- 
mond Bridge, Centre Plate, No. 185 

Solihull Church, Window in, 38 F 

Somerville, Edwin A., 186 

Southwold Church, 401, 402 

Spain: Its Picturesque Cities and 
Monasteries :—IV. The Monastery of 
Poblet; 1, 3-5, 198; V. The Monas- 
tery of Santas Creus, 177, 179-181, 195- 
197; VI. Zaragoza, 337, 339-343 


Spatterdash Style, Ye. Olde, Earl’s 
Court, 133, 134 4 

Spiers, R R. Phené, 388 

Staircase: Paris Opera House, 371; 


Court Opera Hoise, Stockholm, 372 ; 
Odessa, 373; Court Theatre, Vienna, 


375 

Staniforth, ~ se M., 307, 308, 310, 31, 
Centre Plates, No, 202 . 

Starston Church, Norfolk, 72. 

Steam in Domestic Buildings, Low 
Pressure, Cxxxii ¢ 


Steel Casements, 9, 10 


VENTILATION, xxviii, xxix, BS 


SUPPLEMENT. | 
thant a hinge 15, 1899. 


Stonework, Decorative, 329, 330, 3485 d 
Strasburg, Old InnYard at, Centre Plate, Y 
No. 193 My 
Stratford-on- Avon and Warwick with - 
the A.A., In and Around, 17, 19-22, — 
33, 35-38, Centre Plates, Nos. 184; 185 
Strolling Sketches in the Leeds District, % 
65, 67-69 oe 
Stockholm, Court Opera House, 372 
Surveying, Conventional Signs used in a 
Land, elxxviii, clxxix era A me 
Swan Tun, Knowle, 21 3 Oe 
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TEMPLE. BALSALL, Schools at, 19 

Tester, Walter, 317 

Theatres, Modern Opera Houses andl 4 
371-373, 375 

Thornton House, Cheshire, 358, Centre — 
Plate, No. 205° 

Tile Designs, 147 . 

Timber Roofs, Medieval, 51-53, 70-72 

Toll House on the [minster Road, 100 _ 

Tomb of Lady Eleanor Percy, Beverley 
Minster, 245 

Tomlinson, Charles We elxxxvi 7 

Torrance, A. M., 211, 212- a 

Tortworth, Poor End Lodge, ‘Centre a 
Plate, No. 189, Z 

Tour with the A. ‘A., On: In and Around | 
‘Warwick and Stratford-cn- Avon, 17, 
19-22, 33, 35-38, Centre ides Nos. 
184, 185 ¥ 

Town Hall, Enniskillen, 151 

Truss, Principle of spirits 52 

Tunnell, Martello, 188 

Twelvetrees, W. N, XXxviii, xxix, xxxvi, | 
lxxxiv, xcii, cx], exlviii - 

Two-Bottle Order at Earl’s Court, Ye_ ; 
Olde mee Bye 135-5 é 

aa wees 2-184, Centre rote No. ‘ 


‘ 
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a 


lxxxiy, xcii, exl, exlviii ~ 
Vickers, W., 329 3 : 
Vienna : Court Theatre, 3753 The Votive — “y 

Church, 385, Centre Plate, No. 207). sam 
Villas at Chelmsford, 231 Se 2 ee 
Vischer, Peter, 229 Br, 
Votive Church, Vienna, 385, Centre | 2 

Plate, No. 207, < 


WADHURSTJUBILEE MEMORIAL - 
Hall and Institute, 55 

Wallace, G. Gardner, 404, 406;, Centre ry 
Plate, No. 208 — ‘ 

Wall Construction, Hollow; 63, 141 ; = 4 

Rae ie Mathew Street, Liverpool, . 

Waring, H, F., 19, 20, 21, 33, 35-38, Centre ’ 
Plates, Nos, 184, 185 a8 

Warwick: and Stratford-on-Avon with — 
the A. A., In and Around, 17, 19-22, — 
33, 35-38, Centre Plates, Nos. 184, 185 +22 

Wells, Gateway to the Bishop’s Palace, ihe 
aud Western Towers of the Cathedral, _ 
Centre Plate, No. 189 

Wesleyan College, Scarborough, Centre a 
Plate, No. 186 Ke ms 

Westminster Hall, 71 ‘5 

“Westwood Croft, *” near Leeds, Study 
for, 161 

aN, The Caedmon Cross at, 282, 


wie Toesd Inn, Fetter Daisy E. C.; 
Whitelackington, Barn at, 84 j 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 129, 131° 
Whitkirk Church, Opes OF 25 
Wilding, James, iv, v, 
Wilson, H., 226-229; re 2-246, eared 
Plates, Nos. 197, 198 ls 
Wimbledon’ Conmimon, ‘Adiitions bs 7a 
Camp View, 209 + 
Winchester College, 315 at 
Window: Solihull Church, 38; at Pass- — 
more Edwards Settlement, Tavistock oH 
Place, W.C., 163; at 82, Mortimer — 
Street, W., 163; at the Tinperial — 
Institute, 164; at St. Gabriel’s Church, 
‘Hulne, Manchester, 165.02 
Winter, E., 334 
Wolverhampton, Whitwick Manors 355 
Wood Edgar, 9, 10, 145 
Wooden Inlay Bedstead, Design for, Ws 
Woodford, Cottage Hospital at, Centre. . 7 
Plate, No. 195 3 ; 
Wragge, George, 9; 10 625 ae 
Wrexham County Schools, 324, 325 e i ees a 
Wrought-Iron Gas Lamp for gee 
Inn, 149 ie 
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XEN teat of Eng’ and Martyrs, a 

Yorkshire: Adel Church, 65, 68; Whit- 
kirk Church, 67; Methiey Church, 69; 
Foresters’ Orphanage and Convales: 
cent Home, Bridlington, 104 ‘ 

Young, William, 193° 


a 


ZARAGOZA: “Moorish Wall, La Seo, 
$37; Bridge Over the Ebro, 339 ; 
North Door, San Pablo, 340; Santa oR 
Maria del Pilar, 341; Towers of San 
Felipe and La pet 342 ; Courtyard of | 
Casa del Infante, 343; Retablo, Santa 
Maria del Pilar, Gente. Plate, N 
204; Traseoro, La pigs Gente P 
No, 204 wr ine eee \ Ee 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE has lately been 
a great deal of talk 
about the desirability of 
placing buildings hallowed by Time in 
charge of a State-appointed Director of 
Works to whom all proposals for restora- 
tion shall be submitted, and whose busi- 
ness will be to be sure that not a stone is 
displaced unless its removal has been proved 
_to be necessary ; the expense of maintaining 
_ the office to be borne by generations-to-come 
‘of irreverent tourists who, because they pay 
rates, will maintain their right to be heard. 
The argument is that we are more than 
sufficiently burdened already by having the 
expense of the Church as Hstablished in 
England to bear, and that as often as Dean 
and Chapter come begging they should be 
directed to address their appeals to the said 


Cruciform 
Churches. 


Minister. The change will come by-and-bye. 


Meanwhile, we hear every day that some 
beautiful building, either the whole or a part, 
is in imminent danger of falling, and that 
funds to avert the impending disaster are 
urgently needed. The people, thanks to the 
Press, are being taught by degrees to appre- 
ciate the value of what they possess, and we 
venture to hope that a little information, if it 
helps them to see where the danger lies, will 


not be considered superfluous. The cruciform 


| 


church, with its great central tower, if not 
- peculiar to England, is at least more common 


_ here than elsewhere. It is at any rate certain 


that the collapse of so many towers is due to 


_ the fact that the churches were built on these 
lines. The vulnerable points in every such 
_ building are in the piers which carry the 


lantern. ‘To support the assertion there are 
more than sufficient facts. The central towers 
of all these churches have fallen, and we have 


no doubt that a much larger list could be 


made ;— 


- Woreester,. 1107, and | St. David’s, 1220. 


again 122] 


Ely, 1321. 
Winchester, 1175. 


Ripon, rebuilt 1459. 


Bury St. Edmunds, | Selby, 1690. 
1210, and = again | Chichester, 1861. 
1420, And Hereford even 


Evesham, 1207. more recently. 
Those of Peterborough, Gloucester, and St. 
_ Albans were taken down simply to prevent 
them from falling, while others, as at Salis- 
bury and Wells, have been saved from ruin 
by extraordinary precautionary measures. 
There is a popular book about churches whose 
author, the Rev. H. H. Bishop, says: “ Ex- 
_eepting Beverley, I know of no instance in 


_ which the builders of the thirteenth century 


- made any special provision to meet the thrust 
of the aisle arcades,’ and, further, that “the 
Gothie builders almost universally adopted a 


_ scheme of plan and section which, although 


> 


of unequalled beauty, was inconsistent with 
the fundamental principle of Gothie design. 


_ That principle I take to be this—that no 


_ pressure shall be left unbalanced.” A casual 
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glance towards the centre of almost any 


JOURNAL 


H 


eruciform chureh will convince the reader 
that this is a fair account of the matter, and 
his conelusion will probably be that such 
awfully bad builders as the Normans 
undoubtedly were should never have built 
on these lines. Granted perfectly sure foun- 
dations; granted even stupendous weight 
in the tower, and that the downward pres- 
sures permit no deflection from the ver- 
tical line, then no amount of force applied 
laterally would dislocate pier or tower, and 
to. the mind of the modern builder the 
problem would present no insurmountable 
difficulty. If he were to work in as reckless 
a way as the Normans, then would his bio- 
graphy, when it came to be written, be 


But those of Westminster and 
Salisbury bend like reeds. At Westminster 
they are held up by iron ties.” (As a string 
toa bow is a “tie” to an arch; it has the 
effect of converting outward into downward 
pressure, and the arch, if treated in this way, 
becomes in effect a “beam.”) The ease of 
Peterborough Cathedral supplies a flagrant 
example of unprincipled building. The cen- 
tral tower was pulled down only to keep it 
from falling, as that of Ely had done just 
before. The piers that remained carried 
only a lantern (or /léche) until 1883, when 
the late Mr. Pearson set up his tower in the 
style of the Norman original. The piers, to 
he fit for the weight they were originally 


weakness. 


Window 
from the Palace of 


Ki ng, D. Martin. 


Morvastecy of 
Poblet 


A SKETCH BY FP. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A, 


enlivened throughout with the details of 
actions for manslaughter. So will it be seen 
that what we have said applies not to the 
church of to-day. “The grand old Norman 
work,” says the writer just quoted, “was 
not altogether good building . the 
central tower in most cases either fell down 
or had to be rebuilt or buttressed up in order 
to avoid the ruin which their fall would 
otherwise have caused the huge 
piers (which command so much admiration) 
are mere cases of wrought stone filled up 
with rubbish.” “ Very massive piers like 
those of Lincoln, and those of Durham and 
Winchester earlier, held down by the weight 
of the great tower above, show no signs of 


intended to bear, had to-be rebuilt altogether. 
His report on the building was that the 
whole ehurch, in so far as it was Norman, 
stood upon no proper foundations at all— 
upon rubble, in fact. The bed rock upon 
which it should have been founded was only 
3ft. below. The massive piers that we boast 
of are rotten at the core, like our own earth 
according to Tennyson, and are merely cased 
with wrought stone— 


The arch never sleeps. 


Whosoever las this in his mind will come 


| by the shortest way to a well-nigh complete 


understanding of the loveliest of architee- 
tural styles. KE, R. 


b) P 
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TALKS WITH BURNE-JONES. 


“POPULARITY” & GREATNESS IN ART. 


kh. WILLIAM SHARP contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review, an _ interesting 
article on the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Mr. Sharp saw Burne-Jones for the last time 
in May, and found him ina mood of depression. 
He had but a short time left him, the painter 
said, in which to work. “Do you remember,” 
he said, “what Rossetti used to say about the 
fatal month of May?” Mr. Sharp replied that 
after all Rossetti died in April. Burne-Jones 
rejoined, “A few days one way or another 
means little.” On June 17th he died. 
An Unpaintep “Avg Mar) *' 
Mr. Sharp had met the, master in Trafalgar 
Square, and found hini niurniuting to himself: 
“*T was thinking,” he said, foBa large pic- 
ture I have long had ia my, mind to paint—an 
“Ave Maria!” Bb haveé\ pondered this in a 
hundred ways‘for years past; but ever since 
dear Morris died I have thought of it much 
more, for we had talked about it not long 
before his death. Still I have not been able 
to get at it. Something brought it into my 
mind to-day, and what I was recalling to my- 
self, when we met, was a strange little poem 
that “Topsy” (a favourite nickname of William 
Morris among his intimate friends) wrote when 
we were both undergraduates at Oxford, more 
than forty years ago. You will find it in a 
lovely little tale that has never been reprinted 
since it was published in the Oxford and 
Cambridge, called “The Hollow Land.” This 
is how it goes :— 
Queen Mary’s crown was gold, 
King Joseph’s crown was red, 
But Jesus’ crown was diamond, 
That lit up all the bed. 
Mariae Virginis. 


S 1ips sail through the Heaven, 
With red banners dress’d, 
Carrying the planets seven 
To see the white breast. 
Mariae Virginis,’ ”’ 


“Then, abruptly, and with a petulence 
foreign to his singularly sweet and courteous 
disposition, he exclaimed, ‘But there, you 
don’t expect a spent horse to win a race. Let 
us Say no more about my work. I have done 
what I could, As for what I have told yon, 
well, we all love to live among our dreams,’ ” 


NEWMAN AND PATER. 


In discussing further “the singular raptness 
in vision” which was characteristic of Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Sharp says that one of his favourite 
passages in modern literature was that fine 
saying of Newman’s:~“ Every breath of air 
and ray of light and heat, every beautiful 
prospect is, as it were, the skirts of their gar- 
ments, the waving of the robes of those whose 
faces see God in heaven.” Another modern 
author for whom Burne-Jones had great 
admiration was Walter Pater. “I recognise 
so much of myself in this book,” he once said, 
“of ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ that at times it is 
almost too personal to me to read without 
disquietude.” Another mention of Pater will 
occur presently. 

Burne-Jones on Mruzars. 


On one occasion a somewhat Philistine 
connoisseur was rallying Burne-Jones on his 
uncompromising devotion to his ideals. “ Look 
at Millais,” he said, “no one has achieved so 
big a success as he has. Yet if he had stuck 
to his early principles like you and Rossetti, 
and Hunt, and Morris, and the rest, do you 
think for a moment he would have become the 
successful man he is?” “Perhaps not,” replied 
Burne-Jones, slowly, “but he might have 
become s foe artist.” When the con- 
noisseur left, Burne-Jones took up his 
and said to Mr. Sharpe : ee 

“As for what I said about Millais, I feel that 
deeply, though I could not say more than I 
did before our friend who has just left, who 
would repeat my words to all and sundry, and 
probably to Millais himself, But at nearly all 
his later work I look with bewildered pain. 
He might have been so great; but just when 
his noble powers had reached maturity, the 
artist died in him, and left only the splendid 


craftsman. And this was because he listened 
to that fatal siren-song of the ignorant and 
spiritually vulgar multitude, who love to look 
at pictures, but who are distrustful of—when 
they are not actually resentful against—Art, 
unless it be as old (and foreign) as Rembrandt, 
or as old (and foreign) as Titian and Rafael. 
As a younger man Millais set himself to 
interpret noble things nobly, beautiful things 
beautifully. Are not his ‘Autumn Leaves’ 
and his ‘Vale of Rest’ worth leagues of 
works such as he has been doing of late? And 
I for one do not hesitate to aver that Rossetti, 
in his splendid failure in Art, was far greater 
both in achievement and influence. than 
Millais is in his brilliant suecess—as man is to 
be measured by his soul’s reach as well as by 
that of his hands. What is a man’s outlook 
is as important in Art as it isin life. Many 
an artist is redeemed from failure by the 
power of the spirit within him.” 
“ POPULARITY” AND GREATNESS. 

Enlarging on this theme, Burne-Jones spoke 
with swift and eager emphasis : 

“Tf the greatest artist is the man who 
achieves the greatest success—if the greatest 
because of this—that author is the greatest 
whose books have the largest sale. Take this 
book here (‘Marius the Epicurean’). I don’t 
suppose its sale will exceed a couple of thousand 
copies. But Mr. So-and-So’s romance of the 
impossible in Africa, or Miss So-and-So’s 
romance of the intolerable nearer home, runs 
to tens of thousands. Therefore, according to 
you, the shallow and necessarily ephemeral 
work of a person with inventive mind and a 
certain literary faculty is greater than a book 
like this, the deeply considered and exquisitely 
wrought work of a true literary artist, any 
single page of which is literature. But the 
matter is really not worth arguing. There are 
too few who care for beauty in any Art. The 


very name of a great writer like Pater is | 


unknown to the vast Mudie world. Yet what 
writer, truly moved and actuated by the quest 
of beauty, but would rather be Walter Pater 
than (leaving aside Meredith and Hardy) all 
the popular novelists of the day concentrated 
in one gigantic ‘success,’ as you would call 
him? What poet would not rather be Keats, 
and read by a few hundred, than be Tupper 
read by a million—or even so good and true a 
writer in verse as Longfellow ? ” 


Tue PAtntrer As Sir GALAHAD. 


In another very interesting passage Burne- 
Jones defined his ideal of the painter’s art : 

“To be a painter is to be an impassioned 
votary of truth, whether that truth be a 
spiritual idea, or an historical circumstance, 
or an external fact; and to be so wrought by 
the need of recreating what has moved him 
that whatever else he has to do in life must 
be subservient to this end; and to see this 
new persuading aspect of actual or symbolical 
truth in the atmosphere of colour, with the 
contours and horizons of line, to see it to the 
point of adequate and convincing reproduction 
within the boundaries of line and the just and 
beautiful relation of colour. 
great painter, a man must also have a great 
spirit. He must be a dreamer, and not be 
ashamed of his dreams; must, indeed, account 
them of permanent worth; he must be pre- 
pared for both indifference and hostility ; he 
must be so continent of his faith that he will 
not barter the least portion of it in order to 
win a worthless approval; he must be so 
proud that he will disdain to prostitute his 
genius to a public use; he must be so single- 


-hearted that, like Sir Galahad, there can be 


for him only one Sane Grael, beauty, and only 
one quest, the lifelong, insistent effort to dis- 
cern and to interpret in beauty that loveliness, 
that beauty, which is at once his inspiration, 
his dream, his despair, and his eternal hope.” 


Tx Metropolitan ‘l'abernacle, London, it is 


7 


expected, will be ready for being reopened in. 


about twelve months. A lecture hall, with 
accommodation for 1400, is being pushed for- 
ward for use in the meantime. ‘I'he total cost 
is estimated at £32,000, which is £10,000 over 
the amount for which the building was insured 
at the time of the fire. 


But to be a- 
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In the Heights of St. Paul's. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GREAT BALL. — 


A PILGRIMAGE to the top of St. Paul’s is — 
a trip to be undertaken once, in one’s — 
youth, and once only. At least this is the con- — 
clusion come to by a Daily Mail pilgrim. The © 
commencement of the ascent, it is true, is — 
simple enough; the broad, shallow steps being — 
apparently designed for the express object of 
luring the unwary one upward and onward. ~ 
After the Whispering Galery is passed the © 
passages grow narrower and more tortuous; and_ f 
the way’ wended becomes darker and dustier. — 
It is not until the Golden Gallery is reached, 
however, 300ft. above the floor of the dome, — 
that the real difficulties begin. From here 
the ascent is by a series of iron and wooden — 
ladders; some set at a slight angle, others — 
quite perpendicular. Up, up, up, — 

Amip A Maze or Strays, a 
joists, and brackets! Higher yet, to where 
huge iron girders—hand-worked, and made of _ 

_charccal-smelted iron from the Sussex iron- — 
fields—bind the mighty ball and its super- 
incumbent cross to the main fabric of the — 
building. In some places it is hard to squeeze — 
one’s body between these self-same girders, of _ 
such monstrous thickness are they. And they — 
need be thick, and tense and flawless into the 

~bargain, for they support a weight of more 
than 600 tons, poised nearly 400ft. in air. 
Again higher, creeping cautiously up iron 
ladders set inside a gigantic, up-ended drain- 
pipe. And then—a species of apotheosised 
gridiron! That is all. Sixty-five feet below 
the iron-barred aperture leading to the ball, — 
in a little circular chamber situated imme- 
diately over the centre of the dome, but 300ft. 
above it, is an old man whose time is devoted _ 
to extracting shillings from visitorsforthe very 
doubtful privilege of climbing as high as the 
grating aforesaid. Unless the climber on his 
way down proce:ds to ask inconvenient ~ 
questions, nothing is said concerning this 

CLosInG or THE Batt, : 
and, doubtless, many people go away under — 
the impression that the stove-pipe arrange- 
ment into which they have succeeded in pro- 
jecting themselves is the veritable interior of 
the ball itself. But to those who insist upon 
an explanation a curious story is told. It — 
appears that in the autumn of 1884, the year _ 
rendered memorable by the series of criminal _ 
explosions which shocked and terrified London, 
an anonymous letter was delivered to the 
cathedral authorities. Therein it was stated 
that dynamite was to be surreptitiously con- 
veyed into the ball, and therein exploded, the 
object being to hurl the cross from its place, 
and send it crashing downwards through the 
triple dome on to the heads of the hapless 
worshippers below. This may have been a — 
canard; and, on the other hand, it may not _ 
have been. The Dean and Chapter inclined 
to the opinion that it was not. So did Scot- — 
land Yard. Result—the gridiron, aforesaid. 
It was, perhaps, a wise precaution then. But 
it certainly does seem a pity that now, when 
the dynamite campaign is as dead as the _ 
proverbial door-nail, it should not be abrogated. _ 
One thing that must strike every pilgrim to 
the top of St. Paul’s is the number of people 
who have not been deterred by the sacredness _ 
of the place from inscribing their names upon ~ 
the walls of the galleries and staircases, 
Thousands of signatures have been cut deep 
into the solid stone itself; but these,it will be 
noticed, mostly bear dates ranging from 1700 — = 
up to 1760. During that period free access _ 
was allowed to this ; : eae 
Upper PorTION or THE CATHEDRAL,  —__ 
and no supervision whatever was éxercised 
over visitors. Later on attendants- were = 
stationed at various coigns of vantage, with 
the object of stopping the desecration. They 
were successful, so far as the stone-carving 
was concerned. To carve even one’s initials 
in Portland stone is a work of time. But they 
could not stop the scribbling in pencil, and 
thousands of individuals have recorded, in this 
comparatively innocuous manner, their presence 
among this wilderness of ladders and joists, — 
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(SPAIN: 
; Its Picturesque Cities and 
N Monasteries. 


IV.—THE MONASTERY OF POBLET.* 


By F. Hamitron Jackson. 


. PSHE royal dwelling known as the Palace of 
§. Don Martin,for the reasonthat Don Martin 
; el Humano ordered it to be built in 1397, 
occupies the upper part of the spacious build- 
_ ing, which served as a wine-press, just within 
the Puerta Real, to the right of which a stair- 
case ascends to it. The king died before the 


works were finished, and political disturbances 
suspended them. In 1632 they began again, 
in the reign of Philip IV., but were soon dis- 
continued, and have never been carried far 
enough to make the palace habitable. The 
door at the bottom of the staircase is delicately 
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moulded and carved, and above it are the 
arms of Aragon. The plan of the building is 
-a rectangle of about 80ft. by 16ft., which was 
apparently intended for State apartments, the 
staircase to which was only commenced—that 
now existing was to lead to the sleeping apart- 
‘ments, which were to have been over the 
galilee of the church, beneath the rose 
window in the western wall of which is an 
aperture communicating with this portion of 
the building, by means of which the Royal 
family would have been easily able to assist at 
_ the divine offices. The design is of the rithest 
later Gothic, the windows delicately carved, 
with crockets and moulded arches, the heads 
- filled with graceful tracery between geometric 
and flamboyant, of which some are square 
_ headed and some pointed. As has been said, 
the basement of this palace consists of a 
building used as a wine-press, and there are 
_ channels which pass to the cellar on the other 
side of the passage, so that the grape juice 
might pass straight to the vats without any 
~ labour. eing necessary. Both of these edifices, 
_wine-press and cellar, are vaulted with square 
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ribs, and have been cited as examples of 
excellent construction in various treatises on 
the subject. It is thought that the one was 
originally intended for Royal stables, and that 
the other may have been a dining-hall for the 
lay brethren, lying as it does in a similar 
position to the refectory on the other side of 
the kitchen offices. 

Beyond the library are the internal cloisters, 
of which there are two, both very ancient ; 
that of St. Estéban, so called because it is 
close to the chapel dedicated to that saint, 
also known as that of the infirmary because 
sick monks were nursed back to health in the 
rooms on the first floor ; and that of the parlour, 
through which one passes to reach the former, 
so called because it was the only place in the 
monastery where the monks were allowed to 
speak above a whisper and to discuss all sorts 
of questions. The cloister of St. Stephen 
was reconstructed in 1415, but the arcade is 
Romanesque. It is rather more than 18ft. 
long by 55ft. wide. The Chapel of St. Stephen 
is the second of the three buildings which 
Ramén Berenguer IV., of Barcelona, ordered 
to be built at the foundation of the monastery 


PALACE OF DON MARTIN, 


in memory of the three mysterious lights 
which appeared here, and to which reference 
will be made a little further on. Close to 
these cloisters, in front of the chapel, is a court- 
yard, 125ft. long by 25ft. broad, prepared for 
the national game of “pelota”—a sort of 
magnified “ fives.” Itis thought at one time to 
have served as refectory, but there are no traces 
of vaulting, nor is it covered in any way. 

On the east front beyond this court is a 
suite of rooms known as the Royal apartments, 
which have a splendid view towards the south, 
but are not remarkable, though they date 
from the fourteenth century. Following the 
northern wall, we come to the dwellings of the 
prior and of the apothecary, with their gardens 
and laboratories, and in the corner, close to 
the angle tower, is the bakehouse, with its 
ovens and the houses in which the journey- 
men lived. In the whole circumference of the 
wall there are twelve towers, which are known 
by such names as that of the prison, that of 
the host, that of St. Stephen, of the infirmary, 
of the Vicar-General, of the gardener, and so 
on, and are placed at suitable distances for 
defensive purposes. 

The Monastery of Poblet wa the chosen 


burial-place of many kings and great nobles, 
but before speaking of the burial-places which 
formerly existed, and of which such small 
remains have been left by the insensate fury of 
the revolutionists of 1836, it will be well to 
give some account of the foundation of this 
monastery, in which are mingled facts which 
are historical, and legends. The story is as 
follows: In the first half of the twelfth 
century Ciurana and the surrounding country 
were ruled over by the Moorish under-king, 
Emir, Almira-Almominiz. In one of his 
hunting excursions he encountered a hermit 
called Poblet, in a humble hut in the place 
called Lardeta, situated in the plain called 
“Ta Conca de Barbera,” from the shell-like 
shape of its plan, near to Espluga de Francoli. 
The king seized him and put him in prison, 
but angels having broken his chains three 
times, he was convinced that he was a person 
of great virtues, and that Providence protected 
him. Wherefore he made him a grant of the 
site of Lardeta, and the document then execu- 
ted was kept in the archives of the monastery 
as a precious relic, and a translation was made 
into Castilian, After the destruction of the 
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monastery in 1836 it was removed with other 
documents to the Academy of History at 
Tarragona, and an Orientalist was com- 
missioned to make another translation. The 
first. represents the Arabic as a deed of gift, 
the second only as a permission from the King 
of Lérida to the shepherds of the monks to 
pasture their flocks in his kingdom without 
hindrance or damage. It is to be supposed, 
therefore, that the first document has perished 
or been lost, especially as the date given in 
the document is 614 of the Hegira, which 
corresponds to 1217 of our era, at which time 
there was no Moorish under-king in Catalonia, 
and a hundred years after the date of Poblet. 
It is certain that the Moorish under-kings left 
Poblet in undisturbed possession of Lardeta, 
which was called “ Poblet’s Garden” from that 
time. The hermit, with two or three com- 
panions, built a little chapel there with a 
small house in which to lodge. é 

Ramin Berenguer, the fourth Count of 
Barcelona, conquered Catalonia in 1148, and 
desiring to establish the Cistercian order in 
his dominions, thought that he might very 
well erect a monastery in the conquered terri- 
tory. Having heard of the virtues and great 
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deeds of Poblet and his companions, he asked 
the Abbot of Fuen Fria to send him the 
requisite number of monks to form the com- 
munity of the monastery which he proposed 
to erect in the domain of Poblet, already sweet 
with the odour of sanctity, accompanying his 
request with the donation of the territory. 
This gift was ratified in 1150, with a detailed 
account of the rights and dues which he gave 
up, and these documents still exist. At the 
same time he ordered the: construction of the 
buildings. 

The legend of ‘the mysterious lights. is this. 
The hermit Poblet and his companions ob- 
served while at their devotions on each Satur- 
day various rays or streams of light, which 
hung suspended perpendicularly in the air, 
and which were so bright as to illuminate the 
whole space now enclosed within the walls of 
the monastery. Three spots of light were 
specially noticeable among the others, which, 
one may remark, were seen by the country 
folk as well as by the hermits, One, consisting 
of but one ray of light, shone in the east ; 
another, more to the west, was composed of 
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two rays; and the brightest, composed of 
three rays, shone betwixt the two. Count 
Ramén Berenguer, having heard of these 
appearances, determined to plant his monas- 
tery in the garden of Poblet, and interpreted 
the apparition of the lights on Saturday, the 
day dedicated to the Virgin, as a sign that 
God pointed out that place for the desired 
foundation. In memory of the three wonderful 
lights he ordered three churches to be built, 
as well as the dwellings necessary for the new 
community. One of them, dedicated to the 
proto-martyr, St. Stephen, was built on the 
spot where the light fell, which consisted of 
but one ray ; another, on the place where the 
two-rayed light fell, was dedicated to. St. 
Catherine; and the third was the great church, 
the high altar of which is said to be placed on 
the spot where the three-rayed light fell, At 
the singing of the “Salve Regina” it was always 
the custom in the monastery to light three 
lights on the high altar in remembrance of the 
tradition of the three marvellous lights, and 


in sign of thankfulness for benefits received 
from God. 


The monastery was perhaps. the most cele 
brated and powerful in Spain, possessing, as it — 
did, very large domains, and exercising seig- — 
norial rights over seven baronies, while the | 
treasures of precious objects—church plate, — 
embroidered vestments, jewelled reliquaries, % 
' processional crosses, images of saints, can- — 
delabra, &c.—reached an enormous value, 
The relics catalogued numbered 285, and the _ 
catalogue ends with the words, “and many — 
other relics without number.” It received. — 
many gifts from the Kings of “Aragon and — 
from the great nobles while living, and con- | 
tained their ashes after death: the’ royal — 
sepulchres having been among the finest.and — 
most elaborate works of the kind in Spain. — 
Suchet ravaged the church and robbed it-of 
much, but the great destruction was wrought 
in 1836 by the Spanish revolutionists, since — 
which time the monastery has lain in ruins. ke 
The ashes of the kings, which were cast to the a 
winds when the sepulchres were destroyed, 
were in part piously collected by a local parish — 
priest named. Soret, and now rest in the | 
cloister at Tarragona. The body of the great | 
King, Don Jaime I. El Conquistador, is by _ 
itself in a tomb which was brought fron +e 
Poblet and erected, in 1856,. against the © 
trascoro of the Cathedral of that city. _ 3 a J 
The royal sepulchres were situated in the _ 
transept between the lateral pillars, carried on 
arches thrown across so as to allow of passing 
beneath them. It was IV. of Aragon — 
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Pedro 
who ordered their construction, in the year 
1367, with the object of providing a resting- — 
place for the remains of his ancestors and for = 
himself and his successors. The royal per- — 
sonages buried here were: James I. the Con- 
queror, Pedro IV. and his three wives—Doha 
Maria of Navarre, Dofa Leonor of Portugal, 
Dona Leonor of Sicily—Ferdinand of Ante- 
quera (in whose tomb was also ‘placed, by 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the remains of twelve 
Infantes of Aragon, which had previously 
been contained in wooden coffins). Thetomb — 
was prepared by Don Martin El Humano, but 
his successor appropriated it! These were 
on the right of the altar. On the left were 
buried Alfonso IE., son of Ramén Berenguer, 
the founder of the monastery, Juan I. and his 
two wives, Dofia Martha of Armefach and _ 
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Dona Violante, niece of Charles V, of France, 
also their daughter, Doha J uana, Duchess of 
Foix, Juan II. and his wife, Dona Juana 
Henriquez,. and their daughter, Dofia 
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Marina. There were other royal sepulchres 
elsewhere in the church. Some of the 
same date are at the sides of the chapel of 
St. Benito, in which were buried four sons 
of Don Pedro IV., and one on the other side 
containing the body of his daughter Dofa 
Juana. Juan I. also built four sepulchres for 
his sons above the door to the old sacristy— 
of all these but small remains are left, some- 
times only the brackets upon which the tombs 
were placed, sometimes not even so much as 
that. Against the staircase to the dormitory 
are the mutilated remains of a fine tomb in 
which was buried the tenth Viscount Cardona, 
Don Ramon Folch, who defended Gerona 
against the French in the time of Pedro the 
Great. It was constructed in 1669 by Juan and 
Francisco Grau, of Manresa, and cost 4800 
pesetas. Against the angle pier are the 
remains of the tomb of Alfonso V., the Learned, 
which was made in Naples in the seventeenth 
century. Opposite to this was the tomb of 
Enrique de Aragon, Grand Master of Santiago, 
the son of Ferdinand I. and his wife Leonor— 
with his two wives Dona Catalina Infanta of 
Castile and Dona Beatriz de Puriental; and 
yet another little tomb was here, constructed 
by Don Martin for his grandson the Infante 
Don Pedro Fadrique of Sicily, son of Don 
Martin and Dofa Maria, monarchs of Sicily. 

The Duke of Cardona, Don Ramén Folch, 
whose tomb is by the Novices’ Staircase, 
‘altered the royal sepulchres by building walls 
from the ground up to the arches, decorated 
with reliefs of Scripture subjects, trophies of 
arms and battles, divided by caryatid figures, 
For this work, much of which still remains. 
he employed the same sculptors of Manresa, 
expending nearly 15,000 pesetas upon it. 
Within the sepulchral chamber thus formed 
were placed the remains of the following royal 
personages: On the left—Don Martin El 
Humano and his wife, Dofa Maria; Dofa 
‘Beatriz of Aragon, Queen of Hungary, 
daughter of Don Fernando and Doha Maria 
of Naples; Don Carlos, Prince of Kana, the 
firstborn son of Don Juan II., who was so 
dear to the Catalans that one of his arms was 
venerated as a relic in the sacristy, the Legate 
‘in 1542 having granted this concession; Don 
Pedro, the son of Ferdinand I., and Dona 
Leonor, and many of the family of the Dukes 
of Cardona, whose ashes also fill the chamber 
on the right. 

In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre are 
several pavement slabs in high relief, among 
which is that of an Englishman who died at 
Poblet in 1731. He is described as the English 
duke Philip Warthon, Marquis of Malbursi, 
and Knight of the Garter. Close to the stair- 
case to the lantern there is a large tomb, on 
the lid of which is a statue of a tall man com- 
oh armed. At the right of the Chapel of St. 

enedict is the tomb of Don Pedro de Abalate, 
Bishop of Lérida, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Tarragona, who died in 1251. His effigy is 
on the lid wearing his archbishop’s robes. 

In the cloister, near to the Chapter-house, is 
a large tomb of the family of Copéns, which 
dates from 1365, and near to the refectory are 
five tombs fixed in the wall, better preserved 
than most. They are supported either by 
columns or brackets, and are decorated with 
the arms of the various families to which they 
belonged. The best of them is well out of the 
way of damage, above the refectory door, and 
its brackets are carved with angels, one with 

a violin and the other with a greyhound 
(incongruous symbols!), while the tomb itself 
bears the crest and arms. It dates from the 
fourteenth century, and there are about a 
dozen other tombs of similar design in the 
other ambulatories. In the Chapter-house 
pavement are eleven slabs carved with figures 
in high relief, beneath which rest various 
abbots who died between the years 1338 and 
1623. 
_ These tombs give its great historical interest 
to the monastery, for it forms, with the other 
great monastery of Santas Creus, a veritable 
Campo Santo, in which members of all the 
most distinguished families had their tombs. 
For the Catalonians and Aragonese they are 
what Westminster Abbey is to us. 
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ROMAN LONDON. 


je an interesting article on “ London’s Birth 
and Infancy,” a writer in the Evening 
Standard observes that it may with fair 
probability be conceded that London is as 
ancient as Rome itself, though cautious 
historians-are slow to admit any such assertion. 
Then, again, it is quite possible that there are 
in Britain still older sites of established 
towns; for example, the city of Worlebury, 
lying on the hill above Weston-super-Mare, 
has been given an antiquity of 4000 years, and 
must have been a pre-Celtic foundation. 
London, like this well-preserved settlement, 
was originally, doubtless, merely a cluster of 
burrows in the earth, which, after long years 
of slow progress, developed into huts of mud, 
or of clay-coloured wicker. The town was 
simply a small cleared space in the centre of 
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thick woods, visited by degrees by foreign 
merchants in their coracles. ‘There were 
already trackways leading from it to other 
British settlements; we do wrong to imagiue 
that all our old 


Roaps ARE OF RoMAN CONSTRUCTION. 


There were tracks in Britain long before the 
Romans came, possibly before the Celts came. 
Speaking of London, as it most probably 
appeared to our earliest Roman visitors, Pen- 
nant says, “It stood in such a situation as the 
Britons would select according to the rule they 
established. An immense forest originally 
extended to the river side, and even as late as 
the reign of Henry II. covered the northern 
neighbourhood of the City, and was filled with 
various species of beasts of chase. It was 
defended naturally by fosses, one formed by 
the creek which ran along Fleet Ditch; the _ 
other afterwards known by that of Walbrook. 
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The south side was guarded by the Thames ; 
the north they might think sufficiently pro- 
tected by the adjacent forest.” The Romans, 
finding this convenient centre for commerce 
already established, must have lost no time in 
recognising its importance, and would speedily 
erect more 

SUBSTANTIAL DWELLINGS AND FORTIFICATIONS 


for their own uses. It is usually supposed 
that St. Paul’s Churchyard is the oldest site of 
building in London; it has even been asserted 
that a burial-ground of the Britons was situ- 
ated where the great Cathedral now stands. 
When Sir Christopher Wren.dug here for the 
foundations of his erection he discovered ivory 
and wooden pins, which were explained as 
having been used to fasten the funeral gar- 
ments. Digging still deeper, the architect 
found sand and sea shells, representing that 
seologic period when the ocean flowed above 
the present busiest site of modern civilization : 


‘« There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.” 


If we can regard Wren as a satisfactory au- 
thority, we must get rid of the idea that there 
had been a temple to Diana on the site of St. 
Paul’s; but, though the eminent builder failed 
to discover traces, figures of the goddess have 
been found not far from the site, though not 
immediately under it. It is interesting to 
note that in the old rhyme, “ London Bridge is 
broken down,” sung by children at their games, 
there is a trace of the ancient custom of 
burying persons alive beneath the founda- 
tions of bridges as a means of ensuring 
their strength and permanency. That this 
cruel superstition was observed in the first 
London Bridge is not very probable. We may 
safely assert that the Romans would not have 
practised any such barbarous rite, though the 


heathen Saxons might possibly have done so 


when they came later. The earliest mention 
of any bridge in London is in the writings of 
Dion Cassius, in the beginning of the third 
century; and we may be safe in concluding 
that the first settlers at this spot were totally 
unfitted, by civilisation or instruments, to 
erect anything at all in the-nature of a bridge. 
The extent of Roman London may be gauged 
by the 
TRACINGS OF THE WALL. 

This reached from the Tower to Aldgate and 
Bishopsgate, along Roman Wall to Fore Street, 
through Cripplegate, Newgate, and Ludgate. 
Modern London dates entirely from this 
Londinium of the Romans. In spite of what 
is said by the chroniclers about the beautify- 
ing of the City by King Lud, who was buried 
at the gate bearing his name, we cannot 
believe that any town of real consequence pre- 
ceded the coming of Cesar. For traces of 
Celtic Britain we must look elsewhere—to 
Cerleon-on-Usk and to Cerleon-on-Dee (Ches- 
ter), to Exeter, Gloucester, Bath. More of 
romantic tradition, legends of Arthur and the 
early bardic days, clings to these places. It is 
in Wales and in the West of England that 
Celtic Britain has been least Anglicised. 
Nevertheless, when treading the streets of 
London city we can feel that we are in the 
very footsteps of the ancient Britons, whose 
wicker boats once floated lightly over the 
Thames, and whose low huts were clustered 
on its marshy banks. Celt, Roman, Saxon, 
Dane, Norman, have all done something to- 
wards the making of London, as towards the 
making of the British people ; and the patriotic 
Briton has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is the composite production of them all. Our 
strength is derived from many sources. 


THe Guardians of St. Olave’s, Borough, have 
voted £2000 for the erection of a Roman 
Catholic Church and a Protestant Church in 
connection with their new workhouse, now in 
course of building at Ladywell, Lewisham, 
which is to accommodate 600 inmates. 

Some consternation was evinced in the City 
last week at the sight of a huge ventilating 
shaft, as high as the Royal Exchange, erected 
in front of the Mansion House, as part of-the 
works of the Central London Railway. It is 
stated, however, that the structure is only 
temporary. : 


The R.I.B.A. and the Government. 
To the Editor of Tur BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—The arrangements entered into for the 
erection of the new Government offices call for 
some comment. 

It is generally understood that the plans 
for these buildings were prepared in the Office 
of Works, and that, after this was done, the 
Government requested the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to draw up a list of names, 
from which two might be selected by the 
Government to provide the elevations. ‘There 
are two points here that call for special 
remark. The first is this: The Institute does 
not—probably never has and never will— 
include the best men in Architecture, or 
represent the highest in thought or ideal. 
This is the plain truth, there is no use dis- 
guising it, and no one knows it better 
than the Institute itself. If, therefore, the 
selection is to be limited to members of 
the Institute, the best men are necessarily 
left out, and the country is deprived of 
their services just when they are most needed. 
If the selection is not to be confined to mem- 
bers-of the Institute, the Government, by 
leaving the choice in its hands, places before 
it a great temptation—the temptation to 
recommend its own members, to the prejudice 
of better men. If the Government did limit 
the selection to the members of the Institute, 
surely the plain duty of the Institute—in- 
corporated for the “advancement of civil 
Architecture,” not merely for the advancement 
of the interests of its members—was to advise 
the Government that the best men would be 
excluded, and, in the highest interests of 
Architecture, to insist on their inclusion, or to 
decline the task. If the Government did not 
limit the selection, it can only be inferred that 
the Institute yielded to temptation. 2 

It may be that the Government knew well 
what it was about, and that in applying to the 
Institute it felt confident of obtaining not 
necessarily the best men, but the men it 
wanted, viz., those willing to accept its 
peculiar conditions ; and this brings us to the 
second point—the extraordinary conditions 
under which architects are expected to work. 
Not, mark you, by a little local vestry of 
greengrocers, but by the Imperial Govern- 
ment—men of presumed education. 

The essence of the architect’s work, the 
broad conception, the scheme of construction, 
is to be evolved by an official, and then the 
architect is to be called in, presumably to 
invest it with artistic merit ! 

It can only be said that if the Government 
possesses an official competent to grasp 
such schemes as these, to mould and group 
them, and set them out on fine artistic 
lines; in short, to draw an artistic plan as 
architects understand the word, he will also 
be competent, and more than competent, to 
finish his conception with appropriate and 
tasteful detail, by far the easiest part of the 
work, and a thing that could well nigh be 
done by any clever student of five-and-twenty. 


So it is not very clear why they employ an 


architect at all. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the utter 
impossibility of obtaining the best work by 
any such means; no artist would do himself 
justice under such conditions. His only 
chance would be to consider the plans already 
prepared simply as a schedule of the accom- 
modation required, and to start afresh with an 
unbiased mind. Judging from previous ex- 
perience of the ways of officials, he would not 
be likely to get this chance. 

In these days, individual architects have 
frequently to accept work under conditions 
which they resent, or else to starve. Possibly 
they do right to accept; individual protests 
do little good, and life is sweet—even to an 
architect. But what an individual cannot do 
a society can, or why does it exist? and one 
would have thought that the obvious duty of 
the Institute, as representing the interests of 
its members—not to mention the interests of 
the sublime art which they all profess to serve 
—would be to protect its members from being 
placed in the painful position of having to 
make a choice between their self-respect and 
their daily bread. 


re 

Although it may be considered that the 
Institute may safely be left to reckon with its — 
own members, and that if they do not mind 
no one else has a right to complain; yet, for 
all that, the proceedings of a professional 
society do reflect on the prestige of a profes- 
sion generally, whether such society be repre- 
sentative or not. And though the Institute | 
may be willing—may even be proud—that its — 
most distinguished members should be em- 
ployed as chief draughtsmen to Government 
officials, yet this is hardly the ideal of the rest 
of the Profession. a = 

For these reasons every architect who 
respects his vocation must deplore the fact 
that the Institute did not rise to the occasion, 
and for once really represent the whole Pro-— 
fession and voice the common sentiment, by 
entering a vigorous and public protest against 
conditions which it must feel to be unworthy 
and damaging to the truest interests of Archi- 
tecture,— Yours, etc., A. R. JEMMETT. 


[We are not with Mr. Jemmett in laying 
these charges at the door of the R.I.B.A. The - 
fact that the name of one of the selected 
architects—Mr. Young—was not included in ~ 
the list submitted to the Government by the 
Institute would seem to show that the Govern- 
ment reserved, free from obstruction, an “open 
door” to a wider field of selection. ‘The 
Institute was appealed to for practical advice ; — 
it responded with a list of eight names of — 
candidates, and we think it is uncharitable, — 
not to say unfair, to presume that the names — 
were not honestly chosen. Whether the 
Government’s selection be generally approved — 
or not, the Royal Institute of British Archi-_ 
tects can only be held responsible for one — 
appointment—Mr. Brydon’s—and in nail- 
ing down this responsibility it must be 
remembered that the Government had, as— 
stated, the free option of going entirely out- 
side the Institute list. This fact, of course, 
would not justify dishonest advice on the © 
part of the Institute; but then Mr. Jemmett — 
does not adduce a tittle of proof in sub-— 
stantiation of his suppositions.—Ep. B. J.] 


‘Tux Bishop of St. Andrew’s consecrated the 
new chapel at Mar Lodge on Sunday week. 
The chapel, which is of Norman Architecture, — 
is situated at the back of the mansion. ah 

Puans for the reconstruction of the interior 
of South Queensferry Parish Church, Linlith-— 
gowshire, prepared by Mr. Chalmers, architect, 
have been approved of by the Kirk Session 
and Presbytery. The cost will be £400. 

In carrying out the programme of Her 
Majesty’s Government, additional buildings — 
are required at Lancaster and Bury.- These 
are to be erected immediately, and the con- 
tracts have been given to Mr. Samuel War- 
burton, of Miles Platting. ae 

Hampsteap is threatened again. Plans for 
developing a fine site in the rear of the Hamp- — 
stead Vestry Hall for high-class property — 
having been thrown out by the London County — 
Council, a scheme is now on foot for covering — 
it with a colony of artisans’ dwellings. 4 

A FREEHOLD site in Nightingale Lane, ~ 
Clapham Common, has been secured for the — 
new premises of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, whose building in Walmer Road, — 
Notting Hill, has been condemned by the — 
inspector of the Education Department as_ 
inadequate. a 

Messrs. McDonatp AND ABERNETHY, the © 
engineers for Heysham Harbour, report that 
good progress has been made with this work 
during the past half-year. The outer sea 
embankments have been formed for rather 
more than half their total length, for which 
purpose about 200,000 cubic yards of material — 
has been excavated from the adjoining cliffs. _ 

In February the Town Council of Canterbury — 
decided to buy two houses in Guildford Street 
and also two in High Street, immediately 
adjoining the present Guildhall, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an enlarged site for the 
erection of a new Guildhall and municipal 
building. Since then an adjoining property in| 
the High Street has been offered for £3000, 
and at a special meeting last week the Town 
Council decided to purchase the property. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ARCHAOLOGISTS AFIELD. 


I1—IN LANCASTER AND -DISTRICT. 


‘ile annual meeting of the Royal Archwo- 
logical Institute was concluded at Lan- 
caster a fortnight ago. The series of visits 
included one to the magnificent and historic 
church of Cartmel. The history and archi- 


_ tectural features of the church were explained 


by Mr. W. St. John Hope, M.A., who pointed 
out that it was founded in 1178 by William 
Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, and was a priory 
of Austin Friars. The difference between it 
and Furness was that whereas at Furness the 
whole church and the whole Abbey were 


- entirely restricted to the Cistercians, when 
_ the Friars came to Cartmel they found a parish 


‘ 
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_ diagonally to the base. 
_ Edward Stanley figured upon the church 


Bs racter. 
co 3 


church existing upon the site. They took 
possession, apparently, of the eastern portion 
of the parish church, and began to build, on a 
very much larger scale, a church for them- 
selves, consisting of a central tower, the north 
and south transepts, and a presbytery with 
its aisles. After leaving the church the party 
were shown, in the centre of the village, a re- 
markably fine gateway, said to be the entrance 
to the original priory, and in driving to Cark 


Station, Cark Hall, a mansion of architecture » 


somewhat later than Elizabethan, was pointed 
out to them as the residence of the antiquary 
Rawlinson. 

HALton. 


At Halton, to which a visit was also paid, 
the pre-Norman carved stones in the church 
and churchyard were described, and the 
ancient road by way of Redwell was taken to 
Melling, where the venerable vicar, and 
typical antiquary, described the objects of his- 
torical interest. He said there was no church 
in the Valley of the Lune where there were 
not evidences of Saxon work, and the objects 
to which he drew attention (all carefully pre- 
served in the interior of the church) were a 
portion of the churchyard crucifix (pre- 


‘Norman), a pre-Norman monumental stone, 


found below the belfry floor in 1869, a 
memorial slab (fourteenth century), the key- 
stone of a Norman arch, &c. The chantry in 
south aisle was formerly the property of Lord 
Morley, of Wennington. The oldest window 
was in the south aisle, 1260. The tower was 
of a character peculiar to several in the Valley 
of the Lune, evidently about the same date, 
1450 A.p. The bells of that church rang out 
their peal to give a cheery welcome to Sir 
Edward Stanley on his return from Flodden 
Field, and the peal of six, to which they were 
afterwards increased, were as sweet as any 
peal in North Lancashire. In these days of 
endless societies he would, after all, rejoice in 
the founding of one more, for the preservation 
of ancient bells which have marked the 
occasions of joy and sorrow to successive 
generations, instead of their being put into 
the melting-pot, as had the bells of a place 
not sixteen miles distant. He hoped no such 
doom awaited the bell at St. Chad’s, Claugh- 
ton (1296), the oldest in Lancashire. Many 
objects of antiquarian interest were shown in 
the Rectory, including old bells, old china, 
old prints and portraits, and a drum, bullet- 
pierced, left at Melling by a straggler of 
Prince Charles’s army (1745). 


Horney, 


At St. Margaret’s Church, Hornby, the Rev. 
J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., corrected the im- 
pression that that church occupied the site of 
the old priory. The priory stood on the right 
of Priory Farm. The erection of that church 
was due to the first Lord Mounteagle, Sir 


Ed. Stanley. There was hardly anything left 


standing of the old priory, save a few pre- 


- Norman stones and several slabs of a later 
_ date. The tower of St. Margaret’s was of a 


character they did not often meet with. It 
was octagonal, and the upper part was set 
The arms of Sir 


tower, encircled with the order of the Garter, 


of which he was such a distinguished member. 


He congratulated the church on possessing a 
monolith of early Saxon date of unique cha- 
He thought most probably it came 


from the priory. He also directed attention 
to a Renaissance altar cloth of the seventeenth 
century, which was carefully preserved in the 
west end of the church. One of the bells was 
dated 1751, and the rest 1761. Dr. Lingard, 
the distinguished historian, lived in that 
village ; at his death, not only was a memorial 
brass erected in his own Catholic church, but 
one was placed in the church of St. Margaret’s 
—showing how he was esteemed. At Hornby 
Castle the party were received by Colonel 
Foster, M.P. Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A., took 
his audience over the historic ground—Hornby, 
the site of a Roman station at the junction of 
two Roman roads, one from Lancashire and 
the other from Yorkshire. Thence to Domes- 
day Book is a blank. Edward Stanley came to 
reside at Hornby Castle towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Roper described 
the siege and capture of the castle by the 
Roundheads, also the Morley connection, and 
its abandonment by them on account of the 
fines levied on Roman Catholics. The connec- 
tion of the notorious Charteris was treated, 
and ‘the famous will case, which brought up 
the present prosperous days of the Castle. 


Myrron. 


Whalley and Mytton were visited on the 
concluding day. The Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A., described Mytton Church, and said the 
evidence was not conclusive that the old screen 
of the chancel came from Cockersand Abbey, 
although the inscription recorded. It was 
made in the time of William Staynford, who 
was Abbot of Cockersand 1505-9. The advow- 
son of the church had been presented to 
Cockersand Abbey, but the inscription on the 
screen was interrupted. The idea that the 
small doors before a window in the chancel 
indicated these were leper windows was a 
myth. lLepers would not have been allowed 
to approach a church, as there were English 
leper houses with their Father Damiens, and 
the most probable explanation was that these 
doors were there so that the servant could ring 
the Sanctum bell for early mass without 
standing outside the church. He thought 
the shaft of the churchyard cross was in the 
angle of the chancel outside. It was not 
Saxon, but contemporaneous with the present 
church. 

WHALLEY. 


Mr. J.'T. Nicklethwaite, V.P.S.A., described 
the many curious features of Whalley Church, 
and expressed the hope that very careful 
notes would be taken by archeologists, because 
a future generation would not believe such 
curious features in the pew arrangements, &c., 
ever existed. With reference to the pews 
called cages, he pointed out that on the 
Nowell’s pew, or cage, were two inscriptions 
and two dates, 1534 and 1610, the latter being 
a parody on the former. He thought 1610 
marked the end of the quarrel as to the pews. 
The smaller pews in the body of the church 
were of the time of Charles I. Nobody could 
kneel in them, and he thought they must 
have therefore been used by the men, as the 
women only in byegone times used to kneel in 
church. The constable’s pew near the church 
door (1714) was undoubtedly placed there so 
that the constable could see who came to 
church, as there were a great many recusants 
about there, and people who did not come to 
church were fined. The abbey remains were 
described by Mr. St. John Hope, M.A., and he 
refuted the fables often expressed in print 
that the monks of Whalley were fat old 
feasters. They lived plain and godly lives, 
and were vegetarians. 


Tue foundation stone has been laid of new 
day schools that are to be built in connection 
with St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Sale, at a 
cost of £2000. 

THe Local Government Board has held an 
inquiry at Cardiff, respecting an application 
by the Cardiff Corporation for the sanction of 
the Board for borrowing the sum of £14,500 
for the purpose of establishing a fish market 
on the eastern side of Working Street, £6220 
for the alteration of Roath Market, and £2985 
for streets improvements in Llandaff Road and 
Leckwith Road. 


NATIONAL ART. 


EXHIBITION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


HE exhibition, in the annexe to the South 
Kensington Museum, situated on the 
southern side of the Exhibition Road, of the 
works in various branches of pure and applied 
Art by students who have been successful in 
the competitions of the present summer is now 
open to the public, and will remain on view 
until August 3lst. Though it contains, as it 
always does, certain elements of interest, the 
average reached is decidedly below that of the 
last two or three years. Considering the vast- 
ness of the machinery set in motion, the great 
complex of schools and branches of which this 
exhibition is the outcome, it cannot be con- 
cealed that there is something mean and dis- 
appointing, as a whole, in the display which it 
affords—something small, cramped, and too 
little suggestive of initiative or a 


PERSONAL CONCEPTION OF ART 


on the part of the students. Even in these 
initial stages of artistic training, in which, no 
doubt, it is indispensable to obtain in the first 
place accurate technique and a solid foundation 
to build upon, more encouragement might 
surely be given to personal interpretation as 
distinguished from mere representation or 
transposition of the thing rendered, whether 
it be a human form, a group of fruit or flowers, 
or an arbitrary arrangement of precious objects. 
It is again in decorative Art proper—both in 
wall-papers, stencilled hangings, posters, book 
illustrations, and designs in the higher and 
the lower relief—that the greatest -measure of 
originality is to befound. Even here, however, 
the average is not so high as on some recent 
occasions. Considering the vastness of the 
field, there is legitimate cause for complaint 
that better examples are not furnished to the 
students from which to model, paint, and draw. 
Among the fine things are many which are less 
than fine—too many doubtful and commonplace 
specimens of 


LATE GREEK AND Graico-Roman Agr, 


too many insignificant sculptures of the Quat- 
trocento, which can furnish so many of un- 
surpassable beauty. Here is, once again, our 
old friend—or enemy—the “ Hercules with the 
Golden Apples,’ a coarse and conventional 
bronze statuette of Asiatic Greek origin, which 
has little to recommend it but a certain 
accuracy of proportion. Better and more 
authentic Donatellos could be found as models 
than the popular, but by no means convincing, 
* Santa Cecilia,” in the collection of Lord 
Wemyss, or the “Giovanni” of the Louvre. 
And why need the masterpieces of Gothic 
sculpture, as we see them at Amiens, Chartres, 
Rheims, Paris, Strasburg, and Bamberg be 
wholly excluded? The bust of Voltaire by 
the eighteenth-century master, Houdon, is 
most welcome ; and we should like to see the 
students at work on examples of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, among which, 
though the teachers apparently shrink from 
them in doubt, there are not a few master- 
pieces of the first order. It is clear that little 
or no latitude is given to the student in 
drawing, painting, and modelling from the 
nude figure. There are not 


A Frew Goop anp CAREFUL PERFORMANCES 


in this branch, but hardly anything through 
which the personality of the nascent artist can 
be guessed at, even should it exist. A capital 
and very searching piece of modelling is the 
“Nude male figure,” exhibited by Mr. John C. 
Blatchford, of Bristol, which has obtained one 
of the gold medals; but it savours too much 
of the studio model placing himself obediently 
in a prescribed position, too little of Nature 
generalised, accentuated, interpreted so as to 
become Art. Though less completeness and 
less skill are displayed in Mr. Frank A. 
Wright’s “ Model of figure from the nude,” it 
has an infinitely finer motive, and far more 
suggests the statue, the work of Art, far less 
the mere modelled invitation of an individual 
human form, Mr, Charles Palmer’s “ Model 
of male figure from the nude” has good 
qualities, but too nearly recalls in its attitude 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


one of the famous “ Slaves” of Michel Angelo 
in the Louvre. The numerous “still-life” 
groups show rather more cohesion and signifi- 
cance than last year. There is, nevertheless, 
much to be done yet in this direction. Let 
the students consider the great Netherlands of 
the seventeenth century, but above all Chardin, 
and, among the painters of to-day, M. Fantin- 
Latour. The flower drawing is, in many 
instances, of great delicacy and beauty, and 
accurate enough withal to serve the purposes 
of science as well as of Art. Mr. Robert 
Bertram has obtained with a “ Design for a 
wall hanging” of small proportions, but of 
large style, a gold medal, which, on the whole, 
he deserves. He should certainly be allowed 


To Carry Our His DecoRATIvE SCHEME 


on the large scale which it calls for. Miss 
Jennie Delahunt’s “ Modelled design for the 
side of a room” (silver medal) has a certain 
monumental character, and would also gain 
by enlargement. Miss Marian Pearson’s 
“ Modelled design for a frieze” has both fancy 
and charm, and deserving of equal commenda- 
tion is Mr. James Begg’s “ Modelled design 
for a door-knocker.” Among the wall-papers 
and stencilled hangings are several in which 
genuine invention and a good sense of balance 
in design are exhibited. Colour frank and 
rich in its harmony is curiously rare in this 
branch of decoration. It is as if the effort to 
get away from the exquisite but, if anything, 
too subtle harmonies obtained by Morris from 
Oriental sources had resulted in combinations 
either acrid and displeasing or else too dull 
and timid for wall decoration on a large scale. 
A striking exception is furnished by the 
“Design for a stencilled hanging” by Miss 
Esther Tatlow, of Wolverhampton, which in 
design and arrangement is, perhaps, 


Tse Best THING IN THE EXHIBITION. 


The combinations, both daring and _har- 
monious, of gradations in red and pink, deep, 
strong green and blue, evidence the fruitful 
study of both Oriental and Gothic examples. 
Mr. H. Ernest Simpson’s “ Stencil designs for 
wall-filling, frieze, &c.,’—which, by the way, 
carries off a gold medal, while Miss Tatlow’s 
work only obtains a silver one—has a delight- 
fully well- balanced and a fairly novel design, 
but a scheme of colour dull in its undecided 
light tints, and, on a large scale, ineffective. 
Very noticeable is again the success of the 
provincial Art schools in their competition 
with the headquarters at South Kensington. 
Judging by results, some few of them, notably 
Glasgow, would appear to allow more elbow- 
room, more discretion, more space for self- 
development to the students than they obtain 
at the main establishment in London. There 
is, nevertheless, great room for reform and 
improvement in this particular, both at South 
Kensington and in the provincial centres. 


Tue foundation stone of a new Baptist 
chapel at Broughton has been laid. 

One of the difficulties encountered in pur- 
chasing the Golder’s Hill Estate for the pur- 
pose of adding it to Hampstead Heath was the 
necessity of dealing with the house. No doubt 
it could be let at a good rent, and it is under- 
stood some offers have been made; but Hamp- 
stead Vestry made the grant of £10,000 on 
condition that the whole of the property should 
be purchased, and this condition stands in the 
way. The plan which now meets with most 
favour is that the ground floor of the house 
should be used for the sale of light refresh- 
ments, and the upper floors should be utilised 
as a natural history museum. It would cer- 
tainly be regrettable if the mansion recently 
occupied by the late Sir Spencer Wells were 
lost even temporarily to the public. From 
nearly all the windows there are beautiful 
views of the distant country. On the ground 
floor is a very fine dining hall, and all the 
reception rooms are spacious and well planned. 
The house is old, but was refaced by Sir 
Spencer Wells in 1875. On the first floor is a 
delightful little room, where Sir Spencer Wells 
both slept and did much of his writing. By 
the staircase is a pretty coloured window, put 
up by the Wells family, in memory of Lady 
Wells, who died some years ago. ne 


A FAMOUS LONDON PRISON. 


THE MARSHALSEA. 


fe London County Council some weeks 

ago sanctioned a “ Metropolitan improve- 
ment,” the prospect of which has caused some 
perturbation in the minds of lovers of Dickens 
Land. It was proposed to expend something 
over £200,000 on the widening of Long Lane and 
an extension of Tabard Street (formerly Kent 
Street) through St. George’s Churchyard into 
the High Street, Borough. Forthwith the 
report got abroad that this operation would 
involve the destruction of what yet remained 
of the later Marshalsea Prison, immortalised 
by Dickens in “ Little Dorrit.” The contem- 
plated Metropolitan improvement will not, 
however, improve the Marshalsea of Dickens 
off the face of the earth. After undergoing 
various changes since 1842, when, happily, it 
ceased to exist as a prison, the buildings of 
the gaol passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Harding, who have not destroyed more than 
the eastern or felons’ portion of the prison. 
The whole of the debtors’ portion remains, and 
that is the portion which is associated with 
“Tittle Dorrit,’ and with Dickens himself. 
The County Council improvement will pass it 
by. It is to be hoped, therefore, that for many 
years to come the actual houses and the actual 
walls (lower than they were, and without the 
fringe of spikes which once crowned them) 
will remain as a monument of one of the most 
famous works-in English literature. 


Tur Two MaRsHALSBAS. 


It must always be borne in mind that this 
Marshalsea—Dickens’s Marshalsea—was not 
the original prison so known, but was the old 
“White Lion ” Prison, originally the “ White 
Lion” Inn, which was converted for the pur- 
poses of a gaol in about 1558. A hundred and 
fifty years later its unwholesome condition 
became too scandalous even for that age of 
barbarity in the treatment of prisoners, and 
the inmates were temporarily incarcerated in 
the old Marshalsea Prison. A few years later 
a new county gaol was built partly on the site 
of the old White Lion Prison, and this in turn 
gave way in 1811 to the later Marshalsea, 
another new county gaol having in the mean- 
time been erected in Horsemonger Lane. The 
later Marshalsea was practically a new build- 
ing, but it seems probable that the massive 
brick enclosing walls of the old county gaol 
were retained ; indeed, some of the brickwork 
still to be seen there may even be a relic of the 
White Lion Prison itself. Dickens’s Marshal- 
sea was thus, to a great extent, a new prison 
at the time when Dickens’s father was there 
in 1824, and when the Marshalsea scenes of 
“ Little Dorrit” were laid within it. This isa 
point upon which there has been some con- 
fusion, but careful reference to contemporary 
maps and documents makes it abundantly clear. 


THE SITE OF THE OLD MARSHALSEA. 


The original Marshalsea, the foundation of 
which dates far back into medizval times, lay 
a little distance to the north of the “ White 
Lion” site, as may be ascertained by anyone 
who will examine the locality by the aid of 
Horwood’s great map of London, of which this 
particular section is dated 1799. Crossing 
London Bridge, and entering the Borough High 
Street, the wayfarer bent upon Marshalsea 
topography will come on his left to Newcomen 
Street, formerly King Street, and before that 
“ Axe and Bottle Yard.” If he will go down 
King Street he will see over the door of the 
King’s Arms Inn one of the finest and largest 
inn signs yet remaining in London, the Royal 
Arms, carved in stone, with the date 1760, and 
the words “King Street” in large letters 
beneath. Returning now to the High Street, 
the next turning on the same side as New- 
comen Street is, and always was, “Mermaid 
Court.” Between these two lay the original 
Marshalsea Prison, the second in importance of 
all the London prisons throughout the Middle 
Ages and the Tudor and Stuart periods. 
Nothing of it remains on the site, but views 
of it have been preserved, and its sad history 
is full and complete. As it is not possible to 
speak of the later Marshalsea without refer- 


ence to this, the original prison, which stood 
so near it, and which was, in fact, transferred 
to it in 1811, it has been thought well to deal 
with the earlier gaol in a preliminary article, 
and to leave the description of the later, and 
to most people more interesting, Marshalsea 
to a second article. In Wilkinson’s “ Londina 
Illustrata,’ a treasure-house of old London 
views, will be found a plate representing the 
old Marshalsea as it existed in 1811, a plan of 
its site, and a brief history of the Marshalsea 
Court and its jurisdiction. The existence of 
the ancient Marshalsea is indicated in an 
order from Edward III. in 1374, empowering 
“the good men of Southwark to rebuild in our 
Royal Street which extends from the Church 
of the Blessed Margaret towards the south a 
certain House for the safe custody of the 
prisoners of the Marshalsea.” 
Oup VIEWS OF THE PRISON. 


These are a few only of the facts connected 
with the old Marshalsea Prison, the second of 
the five great prisons existing in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and earlier. The first was 
the tower; the second the Marshalsea, attached 
to the King’s House; the third the Fleet, for 
Westminster Hall; the fourth the Compter, 
for the City of London ; and the fifth the Gate- 
house, for the City of Westminster. Views of 


‘the Old Marshalsea are preserved in the 


Guildhall Library. .The first view is of the — 
western portion of that range of buildings; 
at the end is the transverse wall, against 
which the prisoners played fives and racquets. 
This view was made in 1803. The other one, 
made in 1809, shows the eastern portion of the 
same range of buildings. The central portion, 
the house supported upon columns, is the 
Court Room, the interior of which was very 
handsomely decorated “with panels on the 
walls, a coved ceiling ornamented with flowers, 
shields, and the Royal badge of the portcullis, 
with crowns and sceptres, the whole said to ~ 
have been the work of Inigo Jones. At the 
upper end of the room was the judge's seat, 
surmounted by a finely-carved pediment and 
a large decayed painting in a frame behind 
it.” The building on the extreme right of our 
second view, adjoining the Court House, was 
known as “‘ The Oaks,” and was allotted exclu- 
sively to women, but the yard was common to 
both sexes. There were in all upwards of 
sixty rooms, and each room held three 
prisoners. Such are some of the memories of 
the ancient Marshalsea— ; 
_ Old, unhappy, far-off things 

which haunt every historic: corner of the 
metropolis, and cluster thickly around the 
prosaic block of buildings between Newcomen 
Street and St. George’s Church. 


Ir will be remembered that at the time of 
the summary dismissal of Mr. Weale, the Art 
Librarian of South Kensington, immediately 
after giving evidence before the Committee of 
Inquiry into South Kensington Museum, the 
Department of Science and Art was strongly 
criticised for what was thought by many to be 
the punishment of a servant of the department 
for frankly testifying to the state of affairs in 
South Kensington Museum and the intimida- 
tion of future witnesses. This view, which was 
dismissed by the more moderate of the depart- 
ment’s critics as being far too severe, is 
actually that adopted by the Committee them- 
selves. We learn that one of the paragraphs 
in the forthcoming report contains the follow- 
ing strong expression:—‘ Your committee 
desire to record their opinion that the ter- 
mination of the engagement of Mr. Weale, 
late keeper of the Art Library, immediately 
after the rising of the House in 1897, and 
subsequent to the giving of evidence by Mr. ~ 
Weale, in which errors and abuses of adminis- 
tration in the museum were freely exposed, 
very much resembles a breach of privilege 
and an infringement of the immunity usually 
enjoyed by witnesses before committees of the 
House of Commons.” - In all probability, there- 
fore, we have not heard the last of this 
manceuvre. What experts have thought of 
the action of the department in getting rid of 
one of their most efficient officials is shown by 
the British Museum having at once snapped 
him up for work in that department. 
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ay HANGING SIGNS. 


MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE WRAGGE, 


Concerning Casements. 


je issuing his latest catalogue, 

Mr. George Wragge, of 
Wardry Metal Works, Salford, 
modestly hopes that it “may 
have a value beyond that of the 
ordinary commercial type.” We 
think the Profession will readily 
concede that” Mr. Wragge’s hope 
is materialised, thanks to the 
charming illustrations supplied 
by Mr. Edgar Wood—of which 
we republish three examples— 
and to the exhaustive manner in 
which Mr. Wragge has treated 
his subject, which, be it under- 
stood, is not confined to metal 


casements solely, but embraces 
metal work in almost every 
known variety. Apart altogether 
from~- the artistic touch Mr. 
Wragge has imparted into every 
page of his catalogue, the con- 
tents are, in point of utility, 
considerably enhanced by the 
addition of full-sized drawings 
of sections of casements and 
details of rebates, which the 
architect will find very help- 
ful in specifying for windows. 
Side-hung and top-hung case- 
ments for the highest class of 
work, and those of simpler form 
also, are shown in the first section, 
and casement fittings in the 
second. These fittings can be 
made to suit any details for wood 
casements, and as they are made 
at the firm’s own works, the 
carrying out of special designs is 
obviously facilitated. The coin- 
age or bronze metal used, is 
of a special mixture, and, with 
age, takes a beautiful tone; 
a like effect, however, may 
be at once attained by a special 
process, which is both permanent 
and pleasing. Sashes in wrought 
steel, iron, and gun-metal, which 
are now used almost exclusively 
in place of cast, receive adequate 
illustration, after which the big 
subject of metal work generally 
is treated at some length. Gates 
and grills, chancel screens, altar 
rails and standards, dog grates, 
fenders and irons, railings and 
balustrades, gas and_ electric 
light fittings—all these and 
sundry others are subjects re- 
ceiving ingenious and artistic 
treatment. The manufacture of 
leaded lights and stained glass is 
also embraced in the executive 
energies of Mr. Wragge’s staff. 
Mr. Wragge recognises the 
affinity between this branch of 
art work and the casement 
staple of his industry ; he recog- 
nises that matters are often 
simplified and expedited when 
the maker of a casement also 
supplies the leaded lights, when 
required, andexecutes the glazing, 
and hence the combination. In 
our left-hand illustration are seen 
several examples of hanging signs 
which are made in wood or metal; 
name plates,stallboard signs, &c., 
are made in bronze, aluminium, 
&e., both cast, wrought, engraved, 
or repoussé. On the right are 
illustrated casements and frames 
of steel, hung at cill to fall 
inwards. Over-page we illustrate 
the opening- outwards, hung- 
double-folding, without-centre 
meeting-rail variety. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Wragge on having 
produced such an excellent cata- 


logue. 
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STEEL CASEMENTS, 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErvingHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 10th, 1898. 
“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 


carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate | 


and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 


I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of | 


the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —Joun 
RUSKIN. 


MonmourHsHIRE Counry-Councit has ap- 
pointed a Committee for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the historic ruins of Tintern Abbey and 
Raglan Castle for the county. The Marquis 
of Worcester, who is disposing of his Mon- 
mouthshire estates, is anxious that the famous 
ruins should pass into the custody of some 
public body. The Committee will, it is stated, 
offer to purchase the ruins, and, if successful, 
a Bill will be promoted in Parliament asking 
for powers for the payment of the purchase 
price by the County Council. 


doors before the public realises that one room 


designs it may well be argued that English 
Architecture is on its way to form a distinctive 
national school such as few other countries at 
present possess. We shall soon have a few 
capital opportunities for seeing whether this 
is true. 


Ir is by no means unusual to hear that 
“everything ended in smoke,” but such an 
expression is generally applied to a rumour or 
scandal. It becomes much more surprising 
when it is made manifest that such may be the 
fate reserved for, such august and solemn 
structures as Lambeth Palace. Yet Earl 
Stanhope, in a letter to the Lambeth Vestry, 


_ predicts this as a possible end to the home of 


in the present Exhibition is arranged on a | 


system different to any that has obtained 
before. Many critics have noticed, says the 


ae 
= 


 James’s Gazette, that the architectural 


drawings seemed to be far more interesting | 


than usual, but none observed that Mr. T. G. 
Jackson had hung the walls this year with 
original designs, instead of merely academic 
drawings or views of ancient buildings that 
would be more appropriate to the Black and 
White Room. 


One result is that the average | 


of work exhibited is distinctly higher than in © 


many recent years, and the care taken in 
colouring or drawing a plan and elevation is 
now infinitely superior to any work of the kind 
sent in some twenty years ago. 


From the | 


our Archbishops. It appears that the Palace 
is gradually falling away before the onslaught 
of the smoke-fumes of the neighbouring pottery 
works. For some years the work of destruction 
has been going on, and the stone of which the 
Palace is constructed is peeling off and has 
already considerably decayed. Lord Stanhope, 
as one of the Hecclesiastical Commissioners, has 
watched the gradual decay of the walls for 
some years, and had many conversations on the 
subject with the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The London County Council has informed his 
lordship that the duty of dealing with smoke- 
fumes and their incidental damage does not 
rest with them, except in default of the local 
sanitary authority. Almost all the trees 
planted on the Embankment have been de- 
stroyed by these fumes ; but the only grounds 
on which the sanitary authorities can proceed 
are those of public health, and it has not been 
shown that the smoke nuisance is injurious to 
the public health of Lambeth. 


BEFORE the Great Fire in 1666 it was within 


UL ic 
Duk Roval Acadamy Wilk probably atdda test the reach of man to make London the most 


beautiful city the world has ever seen. Then 
Christopher Wren’s genius might have created 
out of its ashes one of the most superb cities 
in Europe. A contemporary sketch shows 
what the approaches to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
would have been if Sir Christopher Wren had 
been given a free hand. From Temple Bar to 
Aldgate he intended to lay out one spacious 
street, having in the middle a large square, 
which was to contain the new building of St. 
Paul’s. He further proposed to build all the 
parish churches in such a manner as to be 
seen at the end of every vista of houses. By 
the water-side, from London Bridge to the 
Temple, he had planned a long and com- 
modious wharf and jetty, where he designed 
to have placed all the halls of the various 
City companies. 
have been 90ft., the second-rate streets 60ft., 
and the lesser streets or alleys not less than 
30ft. wide. A canal was to have been cut to 


restraint and originality of many of the | Bridewell 120ft. wide. Finally, the Royal 


The principal streets were to — 


a 
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Exchange was to be in the centre of the Cif 
in the middle of a piazza, whence the streets, ¢ 
so. many rays from that centre, were to p 
ceed to all the principal parts of the City. — 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in T'wickenham an 
other places having for its object the erecti 
of a new bridge across the Thames opposi 
that town. At present Twickenham is pre 
tically deprived of any enjoyment to be deriv 
from walking alongside the Thames, as ne 
all the river frontages are in private han¢ 
and the Surrey shore opposite can only 
reached by means of a ferry. It was propos 
at first that a footbridge should be erecte 
similar to the one at Teddington, the cost 
which is estimated at about £2500. It we 
proposed to carry this bridge over Eel FE 
Island, where a large hotel is about to _ 
built. Others, however, deemed this a ha 
measure, holding that what was wanted ¥ 
a stone bridge for horses and carriages, whi 
would bring Kingston, the only market tow 
in the neighbourhood, a mile and a hi 
nearer to Twickenham than it is at the prese 
time. The movement has now assumed de 
nite shape, as the Twickenham District Coune 
has taken the matter in hand, and has a 
pointed a committee to approach the Middles 
County Council, the Surrey County Counc 
the Earl of Dysart, and any other authoriti 
or persons concerned, with a view to constru 
ting a carriage-way bridge over the Tham 
at the point mentioned. Such a bridge, it 
believed, would cost about £50,000. ¥ 


Mr. BAzAueurre, the engineer of the Loné 
County Council bridges, who has charge of t 
work at Millbank, thinks that about a fortnig 
should now be sufficient to complete the 
porary bridge, and to permit of its b 
opened for traffic. The roadway is now b 
laid with wooden blocks; there is a good 
of painting to be done; apart of one of t 
footways is unfinished, and there are varia 
pipes that have yet to be laid along one side 
the bridge. But the end of the work is n 
clearly in sight, and the opening may bee 
pected in about the time mentioned. 
other bridge will be at once closed, and fl 
contractors will have instructions to begin : 
demolition immediately. aa 


Ar last, after many rumours and mutatial 
the famous Hope collection of Dutch a 
Flemish pictures from Deepdene—eighty-th 
canvases—are to change hands. Lord Frane 
Hope applied to the Court. of Chancery 
sanction the sale of these famous heirlo 
in which, under the will of his grandmothe 
he possesses a life interest. Recently 
permission was accorded by Mr. Justice Ro 
on condition that the sum obtained was 
less than £111,000. Tenders for the coll 
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were received from various art collectors at 
10me and abroad, and it was the other day in- 
imated to his Lordship that Mr. Wertheimer 
vad made an offer of £121,550, which the 
rustees were willing to accept. Mr. Justice 
Romer sanctioned the sale. 


Txis collection of pictures were, it may be 
‘emembered, on exhibition at the South Ken- 
ington Museum from 1891 for some time on- 
vards. Among the most celebrated may be 
nentioned the Rembrandt of “ Christ with His 
lisciples in the storm on the Sea of Galilee ;” a 
veautiful Gerard Dou of a girl with poultry at 
1 window, holding up a rabbit; a very fine 
specimen of that rare master Van Der Neer, 
vhich represents “A lady and gentleman in 
she foreground, and a lady and gentleman at 
able, waited on by a page.” There are also 
wo fine Metsus, one of “A lady reading a 
etter at a window,” and the other, not per- 
1aps so distinguished, of “A gentleman in a 
Mack dress writing at an open window.” 
Chere is a very fine specimen of Wouverman, 
mtitled “Village Merry-Making ;” two of 
lerburg, one of “ Soldiers drinking and smok- 
ng,’ and the other of “An officer writing 
wders;” a beautiful Paul Potter of the usual 
sharacter ; a Jan Steen of a christening, which 


s interesting as containing a portrait of the . 


oainter; and a fine Adrian Van Ostade of 
“A Cottage Yard.” 


| Aw instructive lesson in the artistic ten- 
Jency of County Council government may be 
learned by any one who has occasion to pass 
yver Waterloo Bridge. Hitherto, Londoners 
have been content to accept the manifold dis- 
zomforts of that narrow and wind-swept 
thoroughfare, because the bridge as a specimen 
of architectural engineering is held to be a 
sredit to the metropolis. This opinion, says 
jhe Globe, has been taken largely upon trust: 
secause those who use the bridge are com- 
elled in dry. weather to keep their eyes shut 
50 escape the whirling dust, and when it is 
wet have to devote their first and best 
thoughts to dodging the mud thrown up by 
whirling hansom wheels. But these discom- 
‘orts have been accepted, because the bridge 
's understood to represent a high-water mark 
of British Art, with the artistic severity of its 
solid granite proportions well maintained in 
whe classic outlines of the iron standards which 
supported its not-too-frequent lamps. 


; 
‘Tae London County Council has, however, 


lecreed that the bridge shall henceforth be 
ighted with electricity, and to this end, has 
taused to be erected a number of iron posts 
which are not only out of keeping with the 
irchitecture of the bridge, but are so positively 
nean in appearance that an enterprising pub- 
ican would hardly erect such things around 
lis premises. In order to put them up, more- 
iver, niches have been cut in the solid granite 
ff the bridge, with the result of permanent 
lisfigurement of the structure. Such van- 
lalism is unworthy of the greatest city in the 
vorld; and we have called attention to it in 
he hope that when next the London County 
‘ouncil meddles with London’s Architecture it 
aay see that its ironmongery has some sem- 
lance of appropriateness to its site. 


Iv is important £6 note the results year by 
ear of the National Competition between 
he Art schools of the Science and Art Depart- 
aent at South Kensington. ‘The exhibition 
f the works selected for this year has just 
een opened at South Kensington, and it 
hows somewhat conclusively (says the Globe) 
he one-sidedness of the Departmental training. 
‘he comments of the examiners are instruc- 
ive. They lament for the most part defi- 
iencies in just those classes of work where 
val soundness of system will give the best 
xsults. The paintings of the head from life 
re “ very disappointing,” designs for pottery, 
\osaics, stained glass, and tiles are “unin- 
oresting,” modelling of foliage from Nature 
shows little improvement,” and so_ on. 
gainst this can only be set off an advance in 
ork where knowledge of conventions is at 
ad as important as power of observation ; in 
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wall-paper designing, in pattern making for 
laces and embroidery, in metal work, and 
studies of anatomy. 


Tue meaning of all this is simply that under 
the present system students are led less to 
develop true originality than to study and 
imitate accepted authorities. They are being 
taught to depend upon tradition, and are 
given no encouragement to use their inventive 
capacities. The whole principle is a wrong 
one, and is based upon the delusion that a man 
may be made an efficient designer without 
having learned to be an artist. It defeats its 
own end, and makes the building up of a great 
and active national school almost impossible, 
for what it is busy in producing is not an array 
of Art leaders, but a collection of more or less 
or eg journeymen only fit to work under 
orders. 


An interesting correspondence has taken 
place between Mr. Richard Lees, the hon. 
secretary of the Sir Walter Scott Memorial in 
Westminster, and the United’ States Am- 
bassador. On May 7th last, at a meeting of 
the memorial association, Sir Theodore Martin 
proposed, and Mr. Murray seconded, a resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously carried, that “ If 
the surplus funds suffice to obtain a replica of 
the bust of Sir Walter Scott, which is pro- 
posed to be placed in Westminster Abbey, 
Mr. Hutchinson be requested to make such 
copy, and that it be presented to the Boston 
Public Library as some recognition of the 
ready and cordial help which the citizens of 
the United States have rendered to the com- 
mittee.” Mr. Lees was requested to com- 
municate the offer to the American Ambassador, 
with a view to its reaching the proper quarter. 
Mr. Hay has recently received the following 
reply from Mr. Josiah Quincy, the Mayor of 
Boston, dated July 6th :—* Dear Sir,—Pardon 
my delay in acknowledging your letter of 
May 16th enclosing a letter from Mr. Richard 
Lees, hon. secretary of the Sir Walter Scott 
Memorial Association. Owing to the absence 
during the summer of some of the Public 
Library trustees I cannot at this moment have 
a meeting of the Board to act formally upon 
the offer of the association, but I feel entirely 
warranted in saying that the proposed gift 
will be gratefully accepted by the City of 
Boston to be placed in the public library. I 
desire to express, on behalf of the City, my 
appreciation of this gift, and of the friendly 
spirit which inspires it, and my gratification 
that our public library should have been 
selected as the repository of this bust of Sir 
Walter Scott.” 


A curious clause, taking one right back to 
the middle ages, appears in the title-deeds of 
a house which is now to be sold in the village 
of Offham, in Kent. Scheduled as part of the 
“messuages, lands, hereditaments, and pre- 
mises,” is the village quintain, which still 
swings on its stout oaken post before the 
house, and the purchaser must covenant to 
keep the relic of a bygone pastime in good 
repair. One end of the swinging crossbar of 
this quintain (said to be the only surviving 
specimen in England) is shaped like a square 
target, pierced with a number of holes, into 
which the point of the player’s lance would 
enter. When struck it would swing round, 
and unless the player were nimble, the sand- 
bag hung on the other end of the crossbar 
would swing round and unseat him. Here is 
a chance seldom met with in these modern 
days of getting back into medievalism. 


Somrespopy, says The Outlook, has stolen 
General Wolfe, and it isn’t the first time 
either. ‘There was a quaint old wooden statue 
of the General on a house at the corner of 
Palace and St. John Streets, Quebec, and this 
statue has for the second time disappeared. 
Nobody, it is true, missed it till some United 
States tourists, failing to find an object they 
had journeyed many miles to see, made 
inquiries. Meanwhile Quebec is one Wolfe 
statue the less. Seventy odd years ago the 
same statue was carried off by a number of 
British middies out for a lark. ‘They took it 


away with them to the West Indies, and it 
was only when a United States tourist came to 
Quebec and made inquiries that the statue was 
returned. 


Tue unveiling of, the statue of Alain Char- 
tier at Bayeux has taken place within the last 
few days. Chartier was a famous writer in 
the fifteenth century, and his “Livre des 
Quatre Dames,” written shortly after Agin- 
court, is a French classic. He was a patriot 
and a democrat, but his “eternal glory,” as M. 
Geruzez says, was “to, have announced the 
mission of Jeanne d’Arc.’ The monument 
is the work of M. Tony-Noél and A. J. Le 
Duc. It has been placed at the corner of the 
Rue du Général de Bois, in a small open place, 
where it finds itself in a congenial framework 
of deliciously antique houses. The poet is 
represented in an attitude of patriotic inspira- 
tion. He is reading some eloquent harangue, 
and the whole effect produced by the work is 
undeniably stimulating. 

THERE was never any doubt that if the new 
system of deep-level railways, worked by 
electric power, proved successful, it was des- 
tined to be very largely developed. That 
prospect is now in process of being rapidly 
fulfilled. The City and South London line, 
which was the first to be opened, has been 
followed by the line from Waterloo to the 
City under the Thames, and the longest line 
hitherto projected—from the Bank to Shep- 
herd’s Bush—is approaching completion. We 
now hear of another scheme —a line from 
Waterloo to Baker Street, for which the pre- 
liminary surveys are being made. ‘This is to 
pass under the river to Charing Cross, where it 
will connect with the District Railway, and be 
continued by way of Regent Street, with 
stations at Piccadilly Circus and Oxford Circus, 
finally joining the Metropolitan line at Baker 
Street. 


Tue Lord Dean of Guild has issued an in- 
terlocutor in connection with the application 
of the trustees of James Kirkland for a warrant 
to erect an eight-story building on the south 
side of Waterloo Street, Glasgow. Some time 
ago, when the plans came before the Court, the 
Lord Dean of Guild referred to the great height 
of the building—over 100ft.—and to the risk 
to the public and to the co-terminus properties 
should fire occur therein, particularly as the 
Master of Works pointed out that water would 
not rise to such a height. Latterly the neigh- 
bouring proprietors on the east and west, who 
hold their properties from the same superior, 
lodged written objections, on the ground that 
the titles provided that the houses or buildings 
to be erected on the said ground should not 
exceed in height four square stories above the 
streets, and that the walls of the house so far 
fronting Waterloo Street should not be more 
than 52ft. in height. They contended that 
the buildings proposed to be erected, being in 
violation of these restrictions, and being pre- 
judicial to their properties, the lining should 
be refused. The Dean of Guild Court find 
that the objectors have no title to enforce the 
restrictions as to the height of the buildings 
to be erected, and therefore repels the objec- 
tions, and grants warrant as craved. 


THE sixty-seventh anniversary of the open- 
ing of London Bridge by King William IV., 
in 1831, occurred a few days ago. Of the 
hundred thousand pedestrians who pass over 
it every day, how many are aware that the 
lamp-posts were cast from the metal of French 
cannon captured in the Peninsular War? 
Such, however, is the fact; it therefore, like 
Waterloo Bridge, commemorates the victories 
of Wellington and his troops. It may be 
worth while, perhaps, to mention that the old 
London Bridge, which stood a little east of 
the new structure, and in a line with Fish 
Street Hill, was not pulled down until 1832, 
having served its purpose for over six hundred 
years. It had in that time undergone many 
alterations. The houses which originally 
stood on it were burnt down in the Great Fire. 
Some of them only were subsequently rebuilt, 


and these were demolished to afford con- 


venience to the tratfiic. 
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MASTER BUILDERS. 


A MEETING IN LEICESTER. 


HE National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain has held its half-yearly 
meeting at Leicester within the past few days, 
under the chairmanship of the president of 
the association, Mr. T, Stephenson Jones, of 
Liverpool. The council meeting was held 
previously, when routine and special business 
was transacted. Abouty eighty delegates 
were present at the general meeting, when the 
scheme for the federation of districts was 
discussed and adopted. It was decided to 
hold the next half-yearly meeting at Bradford. 
In the evening a complimentary banquet to 
the association was held. Mr. George Harding- 
ton, the president of the Leicester Master 
Builders’ Association, filled the chair, and the 
company present included the president of the 
association (Mr. Stephenson Jones), the Mayor 
of Leicester (Ald. Wakerley), Sir Israel Hart, 
Sir Thomas Wright, Ald. the Right Hon. J. 
M. Meade, P.C. (Dublin), Ald. Sawday (presi- 
dent of the Leicester Society of Architects), 
Mr. E. G. Mawbey (borough surveyor). The 
gathering numbering 
Asour 130 Master BurILpERS 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 
Councillor Henry Green (Northampton) gave 
the toast of the “Municipality and Town and 
Trade of Leicester.’—The Mayor, Sir Israel 
Hart, responded.—_Mr. G. Hewitt gave the 
“ Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors,” saying 
the object of the borough was to ensure sound 
and honourable friendship between tradesmen 
and the profession.—Ald. Sawday and Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey responded to the toast, and 
spoke of the friendly relations existing in the 
town between architects and builders.—Sir 
Thomas Wright proposed the toast of the 
evening—viz., “The National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain.” He spoke 
of the necessity of the association obtaining 
Parliamentary assistance in connection with 
matters relating to the building trade when 
necessary, and remarked upon the importance 
of their dealing with the labour question in 
general. He trusted that the association 
would go on and prosper.—The President, in 
reply, alluded to the fact that 
Tue Buiupine Inpustry was THE LARGEST 


in the. country, and paid something like sixty 
millions a year in wages. One in every seven 
of the working population of the country 
belonged to the trade. He thought that 
employers in this vast industry were indebted 
to the National Association for the work it had 
done on their behalf during the past twenty 
years in labour questions and matters affecting 
the trade. He commented upon the advan- 
tages of federation, whereby local and county 
trade disputes might be made national.—The 
toast of the local association was proposed by 
Mr. T. F. Ryder, F.R.G.S. (London), and re- 
sponded to by Mr. Hardington, who said eight 
years ago it was found necessary to reform the 
Leicester Association. The object of their 
association was not to take up an aggressive 
attitude, but to maintain the right of those 
who had the responsibilities of building in 
Leicester. 


Tue North Riding County Council has 
authorised its Standing Joint Committee to 
obtain plans and estimates for obtaining the 
necessary offices adjacent to the present court- 
house. 

FLEET STREET improvements are likely to 
sweep away another old landmark, in the shape 
of the establishment of Messrs. Butterworth 
and Co., law book publishers, hard by Middle 
Temple Lane. 

BUILDING is now progressing on the vacant 
ground in Fetter Lane and West Harding 
Street. Premises are being built by Mr. 
Fortescue after the plans and designs of Mr. 
H. H. Collins. The architect of the block of 


shops and offices at the opposite corner is Mr. 
RAM. Roe 


London School Board Buildings. 


| eee annual report of the Works Committee 

of the London School Board, which has 
recently been issued, gives an abstract of the 
work done during the year ended March 25th, 
and shows the progress made in the provision 
of accommodation which has been sanctioned 
by the Board and the Education Department. 
The report, after stating what action has been 
taken with regard to the purchase of twelve 
sites for new schools and additional land for 
nineteen existing schools, with regard to 
which compulsory powers were obtained in 
1896-97, sets forth 


A List or Sirs 


for twelve new schools and for enlarging 
schools or playgrounds or for general improve- 
ments. During the past year the Board agreed 
to purchase various interests in sites at a cost 
of £84,361, the surveyors’ fees amounting to 
£583, and, ‘including these amounts, the total 
cost of the sites purchased up to the end of 
the’ year under review was £3,300,165, the 
surveyors’ fees, &c., being £446,931. Accord- 
ing to a table prepared by. the finance depart- 
ment, the cost of the sites for 350 schools, the 
accounts of which had been completed on 
September 29th last, was £6 14s. 6d. per child, 
and the average cost per head for school 
buildings was £13 14s. 1d.,and for furniture 
and fittings 10s. 7d. Up to Lady Day, 1897, 
the total 
NuMBER OF PERMANENT SCHOOLS 


which had been erected and opened was 418, 
and during the year under review twelve 
new schools and eight enlargements were 
opened. The twelve new schools opened were 
—one in Chelsea, one in Finsbury, one in 
Greenwich, three in Hackney, one in Hast 
Lambeth, four in West Lambeth, and one in 
Tower Hamlets. The total accommodation 
thus provided was for 12,948 children, and the 
cost of the sites, buildings, and furniture was 
£352,484 16s. 7d., or an average cost per head 
of £27 4s. 5d. The enlargements were carried 
out in Finsbury, Greenwich, West Lambeth, 
Southwark, and Tower Hamlets, and provided 
additional accommodation for 2910 children, 
at a cost (exclusive of site) of £88,146, or an 
average cost per head of £28 1ls.5d. Loans 
were authorized by the Education Department 
in respect of the twelve new schools amounting 
to £364,668, and on account of the eight en- 
largements and sites amounting to £138,278. 


ADDITIONAL ScHOOL PROVISION 


has been made to the following extent :— 
Tenders have been accepted during the year 
for erecting nine new schools to provide 
accommodation for 7719, and for carrying out 
thirteen enlargements of schools to provide 
accommodation for 3863 children. The new 
schools will be erected—two in Greenwich, 
one in Hackney, two in East Lambeth, two in 
West Lambeth, and two in the Tower Hamlets 
—at a total cost of £173,305, or £22 9s. per 
head. The enlargements will be made—two 
in Finsbury, four in Greenwich, one in Hack- 
ney, one in West Lambeth, three in South- 
wark, and two in the Tower Hamlets—at a 
total cost of £91,702, or £23 14s. 9d. per head. 
The tenders include the provision of halls 
which are not counted in the accommodation 
of the schools, the provision of centres, and in 
all cases a drawing class room. In four 
cases a playground is being provided on the 
roof. Three of the schools are being erected 
under the special arrangements made with the 
view of reducing the cost. With regard to 
the enlargements, the variations in cost arise 
mainly from the fact that the opportunity is 
taken to improve the existing schools by 
providing halls, &c., so as to make them 
thoroughly efficient. Tenders have also- 
been accepted for erecting or providing, 
among various other works, fourteen cookery 
centres, seventeen laundry centres, six- 
teen manual training centres, seven schools 
for special instruction, rooms for | the 
teaching of the upper standards at nine 
schools, a blind centre, two housewifery 


. work of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 


centres, draining and other works at nineteen 
schools, an infirmary and isolation ward in 


‘connection with the Shaftesbury Training 
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Ship, at a cost of £3400. Sanitary works have 
also to be carried out at twenty-one schools, 
and the total amount of the tenders accepted 
in respect of seventeen of these schools is 
£23,115. The system of carrying out 


REPAIRS TO ScHOOL BUILDINGS ~ 


by workmen employed direct by the Board is’ 
being continued in nine of the eighteen 
districts of the Clerks of Works for repairs. 
At Lady Day last the following work was in 
hand:—Fifteen schools were in course of 
erection, providing accommodation for 13,789 
children, and fourteen enlargements, giving 
accommodation for 4467 ; thirty-two additional 
sites for new schools had been or were being 
purchased, the schools to be erected on twenty-— 
five of which would provide for 23,157 
children; twelve sites for new schools had 
been scheduled, the schools to be erected on 
four of which would provide for 3494 children; 
eighteen enlargements of schools had been 
sanctioned by the Education Department, 
providing for 5840 children; and the Educa- 
tion Department had sanctioned the provision 
of sites in seven districts, which would be 
scheduled next session, the schools to be 
erected on four of which would provide for 
2820 children. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT Ee 


Ae last excursion of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society for the present 
season took place at Cirencester. The church 
is one of the most interesting in Gloucester- 
shire. Here are important remains of Norman 
and Early English architecture, and the base 
of one pillar is distinctly Roman, having, 
doubtless, been taken from one of the noble 
edifices with which Corinium was adorned. 
The bulk of the church is, however, a fine. 
example of the Decorated style, the body, 
which is lofty and almost square, conveying a 
marked impression of space, light, and dignity. 
What restoration has been effected has been 
careful and reverent, and while the ancient 
stained glass is admirable, the more modern 
windows do not compare with it unfavourably. 
The ancient brasses are great in number and 
in interest, and the pulpit is a remarkable 
example of light and elegant stonework. The 
most singular and beautiful feature of the 
church is the two-storied porch or’ parvis, the 
original subject of which is doubtful, but 
which has certainly been for some four cen- 
turies the pride of Cirencester. The visitors 
were permitted to inspect the extremely fine 
museum of Roman remains collected by Mr. 
Wilfred Cripps. Outside the museum is the 
fine capital of one of the columns of the 
Basilica, a building proved by the recent 
excavations of Mr. Cripps to have been not 
less than 300ft. in length and of great dignity. 
The mosaic pavement preserved in sit on the 
outskirts of Oakley Park was next visited, and 
after a short glimpse of Earl Bathurst’s park, 
the museum built by a former Karl Bathurst 
for the public preservation of Roman remains 
was reached, Here are two Roman mosaic 
pavements, one of them well known as amongst 
the best and most perfect of its kind in 
England. There are also valuable Roman_ 
tombstones and relics of every kind. Of the 
Abbey almost nothing now exists except a 
Norman gateway, which was seen, posse a 
on the inner side a window through which 
doles were distributed, and still retaining its 
glazing of horn instead of glass. 


Tuer success of the small edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s chief works has been so great that 
Mr. George Allen i is preparing a cheap edition 
of “ Preeterita.” 

Mr. SMALL’s monograph on “ Scottish Wood- : 


turies”’ is to be reissued; but, unfortunately, 
the full-size plates will be reduced one- half i in 
the new edition. - ‘ 

Ar Alderman’s Green, near Gatontiy: found 
dation stones have been laid of a new Free 
Methodist chapel, to supersede a building 
erected about forty years ago. It will be of 
red brick, relieved by Bath stone dressings, 
and will accommodate some 320 persons. 
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-rofessional Items. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Considerable improvements 
ve been made at the Birmingham Theatre 
yal. Mr. Frank J. Bill, of London, is the 
shitect, and the work of carrying out his 
signs has been entrusted to Mr. John Taylor. 
ie seating has been re-upholstered in the 
cles and stalls. The old papering of the 
cles, which had grown somewhat dingy with 
2 lapse of time, has been replaced with a 
asing turquoise blue. The painting of the 
ling has been revived and cleaned; the 
ulding of the circle fronts has been picked 
t with gold, and the old papering at the 
ck of the pit has given place to a rich and 
mily vermilion. 


JLEETHORPE. —The Warwick’s Revolving 
wers Company has completed arrangements 
ch the Great Central Railway Company for 
» erection of an observation tower on the 
menade, to the west of the railway station 
Cleethorpe. The tower is to be 155ft. high, 
1 will have a car revolving around it adapted 
seating 200 passengers. A pavilion is to 
built at the base. The work will be com- 
nced in October,.and completed by the 
lowing Easter. 


JEVONPORT.—St. Aubyn Church, Devonport, 
; just undergone restoration. The west 
lery of the church has been removed, and 
side galleries continued to the west end. 
> church has been refloored with a concrete 
| wood-block floor, and the outside of the 
irch has been trenched and drained. The 
seats have been removed, and chairs sub- 
uted. ‘T'wo new heating stoves have been 
vided. The church has been relighted with 
dants and brackets, and recoloured and 
ecorated throughout. 


LAsGow.—Highly satisfactory progress con- 
ies to be made with the reconstruction of 
sgow Bridge. The first five arches from 
Jamacia Street end are completed, and a 
h is expected to be finished ten days hence. 
re will then only be one more arch to 
d, and as a week or so will see all the 
on work of the piers above high-water 
plete, an immediate start will be made 
1 the final heavy part of the undertaking. 
present the workmen are chiefly engaged 
ying iron troughs beneath what will be 
pavement. Upon these arched troughs 
be laid heavy gas and water cast-iron 
s. The advantages of this plan are many, 
vase of a gas leakage or burst water main, 
pipes will be very easily got at, and with- 
the slightest detention of vehicular traffic, 
pipes lying on these troughs will also be 
er preserved. A very substantial job is 
g made of the filling in of the spandrels, 
very best cement being used in the con- 
». All the material for the seventh and 
arch is ready for placing, and nearly all 
granite for the finishing of the bridge is 
dnear by. If nothing unforeseen occurs, 
structure is expected to be out of the 
ractor’s hands just about the estimated 
—early in spring. 


\NDSWORTH.—A memorial window to the 
Mrs. H. S. Richards, in the chancel of the 
ry Memorial Church, Handsworth, was 
iled on Sunday week. The subject of the 
sfiguration occupies the three centre lights, 
he figure of Jesus as the Good Shepherd 
he True Vine the outermost lights, under 
gies of sixteenth century treatment, to 
onise with the stonework. The window 
designed and executed by Mr. T. W. 
n, of The Studio, Smethwick. The 
el is being decorated from Mr. Camm’s 
Dn. 


7ERNESS.—The Building Committee of 
Parish Council of Inverness recently 
ved of the plans prepared by Mr. James 
und, architect, High Street, for the con- 
n of an old building in Bank Street into 
le offices for the purposes of the Council. 


owing have been the contractors ;— — 


f 


“rough-cast. 
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Mason, Alexander Fraser ; carpenter, Robert 
Munro ; slater, Adam ‘Taylor ; plumbers, 
Noble and Burgess ; plasterer, Alexander 
Fraser ; painter, James Cameron —all of 
Inverness. 


KnicHLEy.—The contracts for the extension 
of the Keighley and District Hospital have 
been let as follows :—Masonry, Mr. M. Booth, 
Clayton ; joinery, Messrs. Foster and Fortune, 
Ingrow; plumbing, Mr. Jos. Harrison, Keigh- 
ley; plastering, Mr. Jos. King, Keighley; 
painting, Mr. F'. Petty, Keighley. These con- 
tracts represent a total of a little over £14,000, 
and it is expected that heating will represent 
£2000 more. 


Kenton.—The parish church of Kenton, 
near Exeter, has been enriched by the 
decoration of the chancel and east walls. The 
decoration on the latter consists of kneeling 
groups of angels in the attitude of adoration 
beneath the Paschal Lamb, whilst on the north 
and south walls of the chancel are the figures 
of the Four Evangelists and SS. Peter and 
Paul, in life size, beneath conventional 
canopies, and standing upon bases illuminated 
with their emblems and texts applicable to 
each figure. The remainder of the work 
consists of highly-ornamental conventional 
details, among which a continually recurring 
series of heraldic badges of the Courtenay 
family is prominent. The work was executed 
by Messrs. F. Drake and Sons, Exeter, from 
designs by Mr. Bligh Bond, of Bristol. 


Low Feuiut.— New buildings have been 
erected at Low Fell by the Provincial 
Laundries Limited. In the main front of the 
building is the public entrance, giving access 
to the clerks’ offices, adjoining which is the 
private office of the manageress. On the right- 
hand side of the offices is the sorting-room, 
where all the goods to be dealt with are 
received and classified. Immediately behind 
this is the van-dock and the large hall, where 
customers’ baskets can be stored. Beyond 
this is the washhouse, fitted with all the latest 
appliances. in the way of washing machinery. 
Beyond the washhouse are the engine-room 
and drying-room, the latter being fitted with 
two powerful fans. Parallel with the wash- 
house is the large ironing-room, and coming 
back towards the office is the packing-room. 
The various departments are so grouped 
round the offices that the maximum amount 
of supervision can be obtained. On the first 
floor, over the front block, there are a mess- 
room for the people employed, and a large 
store-room and a large spare-room for the 
extension of any of the branches of work taken 
by the laundry. Outside the main block are 
the boiler-house, carpet-beating room, stabling 
for six horses, harness-room and hay-loft, a 
large-covered van-shed, and two commodious 
cottages for the engineer and vanman. The 
buildings have been carried out with Birtley 
bricks with pressed brick mouldings and 
arches, the upper part of the walls being 
The contractor for the building 
was Mr. J. C. Hope, and Mr. Mackay acted as 
inspector, and the whole of the works have 
been carried out from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Oliver and 
Leeson, architects, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mareate.— The new Grand Theatre at 
Margate was opened on Monday week. The 
building is situated in Cecil Square and Cecil 
Street, the principal entrance being in the 
latter. The imposing looking building, which 
has undergone many external and internal 
alterations, was, till recently, the Royal 
Assembly Rooms, and occupies part of the 
site of the old historic rooms which were ‘so 
popular for concerts and dancing for a century 
or more. Sitting accommodation has been 
provided for 1800 persons, and on Monday 
night all seats were occupied. The decora- 
tions are in gold and light blue, and the 
mosaic ceiling is similarly ornamented. From 
all parts an uninterrupted view of the stage, 
which is 60ft. wide by 40ft. deep, can be 
obtained. The decoration and seating are by 
Mr. Dean (Birmingham), Mr. Hope was the 
architect, and Mr, Davidson the contractor, 
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MorecamBe.—The erection of a cottage 
hospital for Morecambe will shortly be pro- 
ceeded with. Ata meeting of the Diamond 
Jubilee committee several tenders were recom- 
mended for acceptance by the building com- 
mittee, these amounting in all to £1900 14s. 
To this sum, however, the chairman explained, 
must be added the cost of the furnishing, 
which would bring the total cost to £2590. 


Morriston.—At the Graig, Morriston, eleven 
stones, to commemorate the erection of a new 
Welsh Congregational Chapel, have been laid. 
The new building is to be erected with the 
best native stone dressings, the front and 
gable returns being best-class shoddie work, 
and the sides and back of best hammer-dressed 
work. There is to be an entrance lobby, an 
octagonal gallery, and the whole of the in- 
terior woodwork is to be of best pitch-pine. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. Walter 
and John, Morriston, and Mr. W. W. Williams 
is the architect. 


Sraines.—The Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Staines, was reopened by the Bishop of London 
on Sunday week, after extensive internal 
alterations, consisting mainly of the substitu- 
tion of an open timber roof for the old plaster 
ceiling, a new tile floor for stone flags, and 
open seats for the old-fashioned high pews. 
A new stained-glass window has also been pro- 
vided at the east end of the nave above the 
chancel arch, 


THORNHILL.—A new school is about to be 
erected at Thornhill, about half way between 
Partick and Whiteinch, on a slope overlooking 
the Clyde. The proposed buildings will form 
a square, to be surrounded by four new streets 
which have not yet been finished. Accommo- 
dation will be provided for 1332 scholars, and 
the estimated cost of the entire buildings is 
£18,000. 


West Ham.—The foundation-stone of an 
asylum for the County Borough of West Ham, 
population about 260,000, was laid at Chadwell 
Heath, Essex, on the 3rd inst. The asylum is 
designed for the reception of 800 patients in 
various blocks. The administration block is 
placed centrally, the front portion being 
occupied on the ground floor by the chief 
medical officer’s, steward’s, and clerk’s offices, 
board room, dispensary, library, &c.; the 
museum and laboratories and assistant medical 
officer’s rooms being on the first floor. At the 
back are the waiting room, matron’s apart- 
ments, recreation hall, rooms for male and 
female attendants, kitchen, bakery, general 
stores, laundry, boiler, engine house, and 
workshops, &c. The main buildings will be 
two stories in height, and will occupy an area 
of about ten acres, with 90 acres of surround- 
ing land. The foundations have been put in 
by Messrs. Gregar and Son, of Stratford, at a 
cost of about £16,000. Messrs. Leslie and Co., 
of Kensington, have the contract for the 
superstructure, £210,000. In addition to the 
main buildings there will be a medical officer’s 
residence, also steward’s chief attendants’ and 
married attendants’ houses, isolation block, 
mortuary, lodges, and a chapel to accommodate 
550 adults. The total cost when finished will 
be about £300,000. The architect is Mr. Lewis 
Angell, F.R.I.B.A., the Borough Engineer of 
West Ham. 


Destens for the new railway station to be 
erected at Stockholm will be received up to 
Wednesday, 31st inst., at the-offices of the 
Consulate, 27, Great Winchester Street. 

THE execution of the Martyrs’ Memorial 
which is to be erected at Canterbury has been 
intrusted to Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, 
Limited, Westminster and Aberdeen. This 
firm is also executing the Martyrs’ Memorial 
which is to be erected at Lewes. 

Tue following buildings have been reported 
to the Common Council as dangerous struc- 
tures: 12, Ropemaker Street ; 1 and 2, Blackley 
Street, and 67, Fann Street (one building) ; 85, 
Fenchurch Street; 87, Fetter Lane (south 
side); and 34 and 35, Monkwell Street 
(cornices). 


- 
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The following are a few of the Press Opinions upon 


The Second Number of 


SPECIFICATIO 


The Second Edition, for which there is an 


Enormous Professional Demand, is Now Ready. 4 


UNIQUE IN ENGLISH TECHNICAL LITERATURE. 


‘¢Invaluable as a work of reference.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘‘Great care must have been expended on the preparation of a serial remarkable for 
elaborateness of detail.’’—Standard. | : 
‘¢A very remarkable publication.’’—Engineering. a 
‘‘Is a full and accurate and most practical guide for those engaged, or interested, 
in almost any craft. Daily Free Press. 24 
‘¢ Whether the book is consulted in reference to electric bells or mosaics, one can only 
rely upon the correctness of the information afforded.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


‘* Bulky and valuable.’’—Western Mail. 


‘¢Has been revised by acknowledged authorities on the particular subjects entruste 
to them.’’—Journal of Gas Lighting. 


‘¢ A most valuable work.’’—/Jron and Steel Trades’ Journal. 
‘¢ An Encyclopedia of practical information.’’—Daily Free Press. 


‘¢ Invaluable to Architects, Engineers, and Builders.’’—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


500 Pages. Price 2/6. 


Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


From the Offices of The Builders’ Journal, The Architectural Review, Specificatio 


eh 
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ow Freeady. 
The Superb eee. Number of 


Architectural Review. 


The Magazine for the Artist and Craftsman, 


Price J] / = Nett. 


With the August Number are presented as Supplements 


Two Magnificent ee Page Plates: 


No. 
\ Beautiful Photogravure from the Drawing by F. L. Emanuel: 


‘“‘The old ‘Horse and Groom,’’’ back of Holborn Above Bars, being the first of a Series of Plates of 
“ COMING-DOWN LONDON.” 
No. II. 
N Chromotype Plate from the Water-colour Sketch by Edgar Wilson: 


“A RUINED CASTLE.” 


SPECIAL ART SUPPLEMENT: 


Architecture and Crafts at the Royal Academy: 
eing the Fourth ‘and concluding Supplement of the Series, extending over the past 
me months, devoted to an exhaustive Reproduction of all the Leading Designs in 
Architecture and Applied Art at this year’s Academy. 


he Literary Contents of the AUGUST NUMBER are of more than usual interest, 
including such varied Subjects as 


SPANISH COLONIAL CITY, fully Illustrated. 
ARNSTAPLE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, profusely Illustrated. 


IUNTAINS AND WATER TREATMENT : another instalment of Mr. A. E. Street’s 
Series of Articles. 


JE ARCHITECTURE OF “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” at the St. James’s Theatre, 
Illustrated by Patten Wilson. 


1E CHURCH OF ST. eS THE VIRGIN AT OXFORD, by T. G. Jackson, R.A., Illustrated. 
Etcs~Etc: 


Price ONE SHILLING Nett. 


: Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
ae 
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Enquiry Department. 


THE R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS AGAIN. 
To the Editor of Tur BurupEerRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Str,—In your. reply to “Student” in 
your June Ist issue, you deprecate the use of 
many books on Practical Plane Solid Geometry. 
Can you suggest the best means of obtaining 
a sufficient knowledge of the subject to meet 
the requirements of the Intermediate Ex- 
amination? I believe there are cardboard 
models to aid the illustrations of the text- 
books, but I have been unable to procure these 
so far. Your information would greatly 
oblige—Yours faithfully, H. E. B. 


In our issue of June 1st we referred to Plane 
Geometry only. However, we are of opinion 
that the same remarks hold good with reference 
to Solid and Descriptive Geometry. We think 
the right way is just to master the elements of 
the subject, theoretically, as set out in Euclid, 
Book XI. (for example), or in such treatises as 
Drew’s “ Conic Sections.” ‘To go to some book 
on Practical Geometry in order to acquire 
certain facts, simply for the purpose of passing 
an examination, is a proceeding we could not 
recommend to anyone; it is no education. 
But if this is what you intend to do, perhaps 
“Practical Geometry,” by John Carroll 
(Burns and Oates), may serve your purpose. 
With regard to models, their real use is 
when you make them yourself, as actual 
demonstrations of the correctness of your 
work, and as aids to realising what you are 
doing. If, for instance, you draw out the 
different faces of a voussoir stone, at the inter- 
section of two barrel vaults, and then cut out 
each template in thin cardboard, or paper, and 
stick them together, you soon find out whether 
you are right. 


Correspondence. 


ARCHITECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of Tur BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Your versatile contributor, writing 
yesterday under the heading of “ Bricks and 
Mortar,” takes exception to the very common 
practice, in the Colonies, of professional men 
advertising in the daily papers. He quotes 
one by Mr. F. Upton, of Church Street, Pieter- 
maritzburg, evidently thinking the advertise- 
ment an oddity in its way. I have spent the 
greater part of this year in a holiday scamper 
through the five great colonies of South Africa, 
and can assure him and your readers I have 
never seen a Colonial newspaper in that Con- 
tinent that did not contain advertisements 
inserted by architects, physicians, and solici- 
tors. Here, for instance, are some architec- 
tural samples taken, haphazard, from the 
columns of the Matabele Times for Tuesday, 
5th July, 1898, just to hand by the incoming 
mail :— 

NEWTON & MITCHELSON, 
Arcuitects & Crvit ENGINEERS. 
Glass’s Chambers, Bulawayo, and at Gwelo. 

P.O. Box 107. 


HENRY E. HUGHES, 
ARCHITECT, 
(Late Powsr & Hugues, London,) 
Partridge Chambers, Main Street. 
Box 175. 


W. DOUSLIN, M.P.E.F., 
ARCHITECT. 
For 20 years Architect to the Education 
Department of Marlborough, New Zealand. 
OFFICES: OPP. POST OFFICE. 


BENZIE & DEEBLE, M.S.A., 
ArcHitects & Civin ENGINEERS, 
12, Exchange Buildings, Bulawayo. 


Again, the Bulawayo Chronicle for the same 

date contains many other examples, and all 

the architects concerned are more or less 

really good men, as Colonial architects go.— 

Yours obediently, HARRY HEMS, 
Fair Park, Exeter, Aug. 4, 1898. 


|. Stephens andOo,.., 45915 6 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABINGDON.—For the erection of three houses, Albert 
Park, for the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. Mr. J. G. T. 
West, architect, The Knowl, Abingdon :— 


Ward and Son... £1,379 18 9] Grant .. wv £1,159 0°. 
Bottrilland Son 1,239 0 0] Ricketts 1,036 0 0 
Buckle .. 1,220 0 0| Randall... 890 0 0 


ALLOA (N.B.).—For the formation of roadway, &c., 
Ashley-terrace, Sunnyside, for the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie. Mr. A. P. Forrester Paton, and the Alloa 
Co-operative Society Limited. Mr. G. A. Kerr, engineer 
and architect, 37, Mill-street, Alloa, Quantities by the 
engineer :— 


R. Gall ., £995 3 9|G. and R. Cousin, 
A. Gall 825°10.10:} *Alloa* ©... 2... £705 17 5 
W. Johnstone 48410 6 


* Accepted. re 
ARMAGH.—For the erection of dispensary buildings, for 


the Board of Guardians. Mr, H. C. Parkinson, architect, 
Armagh :— ; 

Bright Bros... ... £980 0] Patrick McKenna, 

Thos. Collen .,.._... 924 10 Armagh* ..~ «.-...°£695.-0 
James McKee & Sons 750 0 * Accepted. 


RMLEY (Leeds).—Accepted for erecting two houses, 
for Mrs. Levisiohu. Mr. F. W. Rhodes, architect, Upper 


Wortley :— -. 
Bricklaying & Masonry.—H. Brook, Armley £306 0 
Joinery.—J. Tate, Armley ... i ie ieee ly-Fa i) 
Slating.—J. Atkinson and Son, Leeds sae S617 
Plastering.—J. Walsh, Armley ... & 48 10 
Plumbing.—A. B. Cromack, Armley 420 
Painting.—C. F. Brown, Armley 10 10 


F. Beale... 2. ... ... £729 0] C. Grace and Sons ... £657 0 
H. Annett and Son... 725 0|§8. Bell, Andover* 610 0 
CO. Simkins ... 694 11 * Accepted. 


BRIGHTON .—For alterations, &c., to school, Preston- 
road, for the Brighton and Preston School Board (U.D.). 
Messrs. T. Simpson and Son, surveyors, 16, Ship-street, 


Brighton :— 
James Barnes ... .. £744 | W. Brown and Son _... £679 
G. R. Lockyer... ... ... 710| Sattinand Evershed ... 647 
BUCKLOW.—For the construction of main sewers and 
outfall works, Hale, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
. WD. M’Kenzie, surveyor, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. 
Quantities by surveyor :— 
James Hamilton and Sons, Altrincham 5. 21,565 
Hight firms tendered. Lowest accepted. 
CHARTHAM,.— For painting Kent County Lunatic 
Asylum externally. Section No. 2. Mr. W. J. Jennings, 
architect, Canterbury. Quantities supplied :— 
W. F. Hadlow ... £1,080 | A. H. Inns, Watford* ... £995 
Emery Bros...... ...  .. 1,025 * Accepted, 
CHELMSFORD.—For erecting a small house on the 
Baddon-road. Mr. Rd. Mawhood, architect, 2, Market-road, 


Chelmsford :— 

F. Johnson... «. £519 | W. Fincham ... :.. ... £447 
J. Gowers «a 475 |W. Samms (accepted) ... 435 
(All of Chelmsford. ] 

CRUMLIN (Mon.).—For additions to Board schools, for 
the Mynyddislwyn School Board. Messrs. Rosser and 
Roberts, architects, Abercarn. Quantities by architect :— 


Rowland and Lloyd _... £421 | Lawson and Co. ... £840 
D. Lewis we uve) ee 880] C.F. . Morgan, New- 
E. Williams 343 bridge, Mon.(accepted) 314 


DORCHESTER.—For the erection oi almshouses for four 
married couples, for the Trustees of Chubb’sand Whetstone’s 


charities. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, Dorchester :— 
E. Smith vss £1,185 0] A. Harvey,’ Char- 

AETV o te a ne aOR minster*... pare es Ph lee) 
C.E. Slade... ... 1,150 0 * Accepted. 


DUNMOW (Essex).—For additions to schools at the 
Congregational Church. Mr. C. Pertwee, architect, Bank- 
chambers, Chelmsford :— 

Ernest West .. £379 0] J. Pepper, Dunmow, 
F. Harman ... ... 805 10 Fishex * 2 60 27H 228 3.0 
A. M. Warren ... ... 250 0 * Accepted. 

EXETER.—Accepted for the erection of shop and house, 
for Mr. Plucknett. Mr. J. A. Lucas, architect, Guildhall- 
chambers, Exeter :— 

General Builders, Ltd., Progress Works, Nott- 
ing Hill... ak “a bs a ne xo L517 

EXETER.—Accepted for alterations and additions to 
Church Schools, Heavitree. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, architect, 
County-chambers, Exeter ;— 

General Builders, Ltd., Progress Works, Nott- 
ing Hi en ae fi a t Si y.- £265 

LEIGH (Lanes.)—For the erection of banking premises, 
Bridge-street. Mr. J. H. Stephens (Banks, Fairclough, and 
Stephen), architect, Leigh, Lancs. Quantities by architect : 
J.W. Cowburn ... £2,886 | J. H. Wright, Leigh, 

: Lanes. (accepted) — ... £2,690 
Architect’s estimate, £2,688. 

LONDON.—For building new projections, to contain 
additional lavatory and water-closet accommodation at the 
Strand Workhouse, Edmonton, for the Guardians of the 
Strand Union. Messrs. W. 8. Cross and Kekwick, archi- 
tects, 18, Outer Temple, Strand. Quantities by Mr. W. T. 
Farthing — 

Allan and Stanley _... £5,925 | Merredew and Wort. ... £5,409 
W. Lawrance... >... .. 5,730] T. G. Sharpington .. 5,368 

LONDON.—For additions, &c., to Chapel, St. John’s- 
square, Clerkenwell, for the Rey. J. E. Wakerley, and others. 
Mr. A. Wakerley, architect, 14, Market-place, Leicester. 
Quantities by Messrs. Corderoy, Selby, and Corderoy, 
Westminster :— 


Stapleton and Sons ... £10,289 | E. Houghton and Son £8,751 
Barrett and Power ... 9,734] Harris, Ward, and Co. 8,337 
Geo, Munday & Sons 9,480 | General Builders, Ltd. 8,000 
B. E. Nightingale 9,407 | Merredew and Wort ... 7,900 
J. Cheeseman & Sons 9,320] W. Reason... ... ... 7,859 
Holloway Bros. . 9,285 


LONDON .—For internal painting, &c., at the Infirmary, 
Wandsworth, for the Clapham Union Guardians :— 


G. W. Street ... .. £1,482 | W. Johnson and Co. ... £895 
H. Roffey... .. ....... 1,070] H. Heather (accepted) ... 768 
Arthur H.Inns ...~... 975|F.W. Harris |. .. ..: 765 
C. Gurling. 946 | D. McNeil ... . 690 


LONDON.—For building villa, Catford Bridge, for Mr. 
~ Burrows. Mr. W. Woodward, architect, Bedford-row, 


Balaam Bros... - £1,400 | Layard... 0.0... 2. £898 
Simpson and Cove . 999| W. Dean... Son Ms 180) 

OXFORD.—For the erection of a house and stabling on 
the Banbury-road, Oxford, for J. E. Embling, Esq. Mr. 
Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 15, Magdalen- 


street, Oxford ;— 
Wilkins Bros. ... £2,988 | Organ Bros.*... ... 
* Accepted. 


we. £2,543 

Brucker Bros. ... ... 2,983 

PORT TALBOT (Wales).—For the erection of caretaker’s 
house, at the intermediate school. Mr. Frank B. Smith, 
architect, Port Talbot :— 
Evan Thomas 
BReGs si aes 
Leverton Bros. 


., £563 0 0] Matthews and Co, £435 0 0 
535 0 0} Morgan Coe .. ... 420 0 0 
494 9 0] John Davies, Aber- 

avon (accepted)... 420 0 0 
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SALTASH (Cornwall).—Accepted for the erection of | 
Wesleyan schoolroom, and renovation of chapel, at Forder 
for the trustees: Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, Devonpo; 
and Saltash :— 
R. J. Taylor and Co., Mutten... a ns .-» £312 
WEMBLEY (London),—For the erection of new soutl 
aisle, oryan chamber and porch, and alterations to §| 


John’s Church. Mr. Hayward Brakspear, architect :— 

F. G. Minter ... ... £3,965 | John Bentley... w+. £3,883 
Dove Bros. Be 3,750 | Belham and Co. ... 3,191 
H. Haynes... 423,500 j 


WHITBY.—For the erection of villa residence, Goathland 
Mr. E. H. Smales, architect, 5, Flowergate, Whitby :— 
John Brough... £1,105 17 6 | Robinson Harland, a 
A. Palframan 1,082 15 0] Whitby (accepted) £1,066 @ 
John Hutchinson 1,078 0 0|C. Winterburn ., 960 i 

WHITEHAVEN.—For additions, &c., to Board schools 
Arlecdon. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53, Church-stri 


Whitehaven ;— = 
Chapple and Son _ ... £608 10] J. Green, Pardshaw* £606 1 
* Accepted. 4 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company, 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. a 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, © 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


THE- WHOLE oF THE TILING INTHE 


BLACKWALI 


WORKS: BURSLEM. sSTAFFs. 
LONDON OFFICE— 


Birkeeck BANK CHAMBERS®™ F 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HOLBORNEC. 
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Per 100 Blocks r > 
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PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORI 


NG 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— ; : 
14x43 Oak, 50/=+ Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, — 


1.x4t,, 42/6 ” 21/-= ” 
Above prices include desiccating. F 
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TIMBER MERCHANTS. — 


VIGERS BROTHE 
Head Ofice—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E. 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA, 
Telephone No, 601 Avenue, gee 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW, 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HUROPE. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of «‘ NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS:— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OREGon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxtyn,” “ CHrcaao.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hetena,” “ WILMINGTON,” “ NASHVILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ Wueewine,” “Marierra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “KRARSAGE,” “KENTUCKY,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconstn,” and “Intinors,” now being built. 

“ NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Ordets have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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GAS-WORKS MACHINERY.* 


By Epwarp Atrrep Harman, C.E., 
Gas Engineer to the Huddersfield Corporation, 


(Continued from page xe., Vol. vii.) 
Coker BREAKERS. 

OR many purposes coke is required of a 
small size, and breakers are now exten- 
sively used. Formerly the breaking 

was done by smashing the coke up with 
a block, or even with the back of a 
shovel. The smashing of coke in this way 
involved a serious loss of material. A good 
form of coke breaker consists of a series 
of steel circular toothed dises for cutting the 
coke. ‘The screening is now accomplished by 
machinery, and where power is not employed, 
there is generally a rotary hand-screen used, 
which answers the same purpose on a smaller 
scale. By this means hand-sieving and 
riddling are being superseded. The author 
witnessed, a few years since, this. hand- 
riddling being undertaken by a number of 
women. Thanks to the progress of civilisa- 
tion, that is altogether a matter of history. 
The dusty employment of hand-riddling is 
most objectionable to plant on the works, so 
that any apparatus to do this class of work 
mechanically is a distinct gain. 

Gas Enaines AnD Tramcar Motors. 


Gas engines and tramcar motors may be, per- 
haps, regarded as being outside the range of 
gas-works machinery, inasmuch as, generally 
speaking, they are not used in the course of 
gas manufacture, although there are works 
where some of them are. It is, however, a 
distinct branch of gas engineering, and the 
use of gas for propelling tramcars has received 
a great impetus by the success of the Black- 
pool, Lytham, and St. Anne’s tramway of about 
eight miles. Gas engines are now made as 
large as 200 or 300 horse-power, although the 
smaller sizes are most generally in use. 
FURNACES. 
Great advances have been made in econo- 
mising fuel for retort furnaces, with the use 
of regenerative settings, largely by the use of 
hot coke in lieu of cold coke or coal. In some 
works also tar and oil are being used for fuel 
purposes, but it is obviously unsuitable in 
towns where stringent smoke restrictions are 
in force. In all large works the retorts are 
heated by a system of regenerative furnaces, 
so that there is little difficulty in obtaining 
suitable heats for carbonising the coal. At a 
gas works visited by the author a few years 
since, he was informed that all the coke made 
was required for heating the furnaces, and in 
addition, a small quantity of coal. It is now 
customary to reckon from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
the coal carbonised only as being required for 
fuel, or say 28 per cent. of the coke made, the 
balance being available for sale. But there 
still remains much to be done in the matter of 
economy of fuel. The refuse clinker and 
ashes usually carted away to the tip contain a 
considerable percentage of combustible matter. 
The author has seen upon some gas-works open 
hearths for consuming or reducing the tip 
refuse, by burning it to as small a bulk as 
possible. This means a considerable waste of 
fuel, which will eventually be realised. It is 
worthy of note that scarcely any advance has 
been made in gas-fired boilers. 
Lirptina AND TRAVELLING APPARATUS FOR 
PURIFIER Covers AND PurIFYING MATERIAL. 
With regard to purifying apparatus, hydraulic- 
power machinery igs increasingly popular. In 
some cases the huge purifier lids, weighing 
10 tons and upwards, are lifted by means of 
central rams, having the requisite supply pipe 
to the cylinder running underneath the bottom 
of the purifiers. In other cases the pipe is 
connected through the top of the purifier 
cover. With this central arrangement, the 
cover remains elevated over the top of the 
purifier box, during the operations of emptying 
and refilling with the purifying material. 
This, in some cases, is undesirable, especially 
where the purifying material has to ‘be un- 


“A paper read before the Soci ty i rs 
Bic Ihe 108 lety of Engineers, on 


loaded at the sides of the purifier box. In cases 
where the material is dropped out through 
openings in the bottom of the puritier box 
to a cellerage below, the objection is not 
so great. In other cases the purifier lid is 
externally lifted, and suspended over the 
purifier box by chains connected to the corners 
or sides of the covers, according to the design 
of the framework, the chain being taken up 
by means of an overhead hydraulic ram. In 
this case the purifier cover has usually to be 
travelled upon a huge carriage and suspended 
over an adjoining purifier. Some very useful 
forms of lifting apparatus have been designed, 
operated by manual labour, but this is a slow 
and tedious process, and cannot be regarded 
with entire satisfaction. Messrs. John Abbott 
and Co., of Gateshead-on-Tyne, have made a 
speciality of hydraulic lifting apparatus of 
every design, and have erected several of the 
finest and most satisfactory installations in 
the world. They have also applied hydraulic 
power for crane purposes for elevating the 
purifying material to different floors to many 
works. Some of the best forms of hydraulic 
pumping engines, lifting apparatus, and 
machinery extant are to be found upon gas- 
works, for various purposes. 

SCRUBBERS, VALVES, &¢. 
In‘serubbers and washers there are shafts, 
gearing, and machinery, either for working 
the water-distributing gear, or for revolving 
plates and discs in connection with the 
apparatus. Many gas valves are elaborate 
pieces of mechanism. There are also several 
gas regulating governors, jet photometers, 
and meters possessing features of interest, 
although not coming within the scope of this 
paper. 

WASTE. 
Mechanical engineering has a splendid field 
still in gas-works machinery to prevent waste. 
One item alone demonstrates this. The large 
quantity of gas wasted when the retorts are 
open, both during the charging and dis- 
charging of them, although enormously re- 
duced by the substitution of machinery and 
inclined retorts in lieu of hand stoking, still 
leaves much to be improved. The quantity 
of spent lime, which is in many towns a waste 
product, also demands further inquiry as to 
its adaptability or suitability for any other 
purpose or process. There can be little doubt 
that, with the progress of science, what is now 
termed refuse material will be turned to 
profitable account. After calcining the spent 
oxide at the chemical works for the extraction 
of the sulphur, the huge heaps of material 
left certainly ought to be further con- 
sidered. The broken retort material is 
now being reground by fire goods manufac- 
turers, and need not be carted away to the tip. 
Considering the quantity of fine dust produced 
from coke, consisting of the best fuel material, 
it is somewhat surprising that greater atten- 
tion has not been given to the manufacture of 
briquettes. Experiments have been made 


from time to time by the addition of varying _ 


quantities of pitch (some seven or eight per 
cent.), and other matter to the dust, but 
nothing very perfect has as yet been exten- 
sively adopted. While coal sludge seems to 
have made greater strides, and with a large 
amount of success, especially where the fuel 
has been used for marine purposes, coke dust 
is regarded as a source of annoyance instead 
of profit. It has certainly been utilised for 
asphalting. The waste water from sulphate 
of ammonia manufacture deserves considera- 
tion. It is now passing away to the extent of 
millions of tons annually, quite hot. The 
waste of this hot water should be preventable. 
Water used for quenching coke is allowed to 
drain away to waste, containing, as it does, 
many different elements in. solution. An 
enormous quantity of cyanides in coal gas is 
also being lost, although efforts are now being 
made to recover it. 


Rerort-House Operations. 


The retort-house is obviously the foundation 
and commencement of gas-works operations, 
and specially designed machinery for emptying 


and filling the retorts first claims considera- 


tion. Formerly the larger coal required to be 
broken was dealt with solely by hand. In 


works now, where hand stoking continues, the 


stoker is provided with a sledge hammer to — 
Where a | 
large quantity of cannel coal was used, it was _ 
necessary to employ a gang of men for the 


smash up the large lumps of @oal. 


purpose, and as it was desirable the percentage 
of cannel should be continuous, this gang took 


their turns as regularly as the stokers them- 
Coal breakers are generally and most — 


selves. 
desirably placed, where circumstances permit, 
in the coal stores, in brick pits covered by 
suitable iron framing and floor plates. 
breaker is driven by a steam or other engine 


combined with it, or a separate gas engine 3 


may be used for driving the breaker where 
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available. There are several sizes and types — 


of coal and cannel breakers to suit all classes a 
of large and small cannel, as well as the _ 


numerous varieties of common coals. The 


. coal may be brought into the coal stores by 


railway wagons on an overhead railway, or by 
carts or conveyors. 

Coat TRUCKS. 
In one of the Birmingham Corporation gas- 
works, of which the author had the super- 
intendence for several years, specially designed 


steel hopper wagons (Hunt and Shackleford’s 


patent), with sloping ends and two sliding — 
doors underneath, were placed directly over — 
the top of a hopper supplying the coal breaker, 


and the contents of a 10-ton truck were emptied 
directly into the hoppers and coal breakers 
below. 


Street Works, Birmingham. 
Coan ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS. 


When the cannel or coal has been reduced toa ‘ 
_ suitable size by crushing through the breakers, 


it falls, together with the smaller pieces which 
do not require breaking, and the dust, into the 
bottom of the pit in which the elevator runs. 
It is then carried up to a large overhead 
hopper placed in the upper portion of the 
retort house, on girders spanning between the 
coal store and the retort bench. These ele- 


These wagons were first adopted by — 
Mr. Charles Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., at the Windsor _ 


vators consist of malleable iron buckets fitted _ 


to a strong detachable link chain provided with 
lugs for fastening the bucket bolts and sliding 
pieces to. The chain and buckets are guided 
by a strong latticed iron and steel framing, 
complete with standards and other attach- 
ments for fixing to the coal breaker floor, and 
also to the overhead fixed hoppers. The ele- 
vators are driven by belting and chain gear, 
with intermediate counter-shaft from the 
coal-breaker engines. In cases where the 
coal stores are only on one side of a retort 
house containing through retorts, the coal 
is conveyed to the hoppers by horizontal con- 
veyors fixed over the retort bench. Horizontal 
and slightly inclined conveyors are also ex- 
tensively used for conveying coal in this way 
as well-as from the stores, when situated at 
some distance from the retort-house. . 


STokInG MAcHINERY. 


At the present time there are hundreds of gas- 
works with stoking machinery installations in 
operation, the perfection of which leaves 
scarcely any room for economy by the more 
recent invention, or re-introduction of inclined 
retorts. With machinery, a retort may be 
discharged and recharged in a few seconds 
with comparative ease. Manual drawing and 
charging machines are applicable for small 
works having an annual consumption of about 
2000 tons of coal, but the more comprehensive 
systems driven by compressed air, or by 
hydraulic power, are suitable for medium 
sized and large works. The present method 


of carbonising coal is in small quantities, of 


from 6cwt. to Scwt., perhaps, as a maximum 
per 20ft. retort. The three systems of charging 
the retorts at present in existence, are hand 
stoking, manual or power machine stoking, and 
the inclined system: 
retorts necessarily r-quiring little more than 
elevators and conveyors, does not reasonably 


The system of inclined — 


come within the scope of this paper, and _ 
tempting as the subject is, must be left out of 


consideration. 
(To be continued.) 


A parocuiaL hall, in St. Stephen’s Parish, 
Norwich, is in course of erection. | 


jupplement, August 10, 1898. | 
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RACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
s JOINERY.* 


By Gror@e ELLIs. 


IX.—WINDOWS. 
(Continued from page xcii, Vol. vii.) 


OSPITAL LIGHTS are so called because 
they are much used in these institutions 
and similar buildings, where plenty of 

ventilation without down draught is a primary, 
ind appearance a secondary, consideration. 
They consist of a number of small sashes rebated 
together at their top and bottom edges, and 
fitted into a solid rebated frame. The lowest 
one is none with butts to the cill, the others 


one above the other, 
frame; lin. by in. fillets are screwed to the 
jamb linings at each side, at an angle of about 
60°, and against these the sashes lie, when open. 
They are usually fitted with geared quadrant 
casement fasteners, so that they can be all 
opened or closed at once. Fig. 149 is a sec- 
tional elevation; Fig. 147, inside elevation ; 
Fig. 148, plan; Fig. 150, enlarged details of 
the junction of two lights in a hospital frame. 


147.—InsipE ELEVATION. 


A variation of these in which one pane of 
glass opens into a triangular metal frame, 
_ glazed at the sides, is called a hopper frame. 

: (To be continued.) 


* All rights of reproduction reserved. 


- Tuer Mountain Ash Urban District Council 
is seeking permission to borrow £20,700 for 
the purpose of carrying out a sewerage 
scheme for the Abercynon portion of the 
district. 

__ Anoruer large landslip of the Lighthouse 
Hills Cliffs at Cromer has occurred near the 
~ same spot as the one which took place about 
two months ago. This time a piece of the 
cliff, 30yds. wide by 120yds. long, has been 
- hurled on to the beach, where no small 
- Broact of the first slip yet remains, despite 
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the action of the sea. The last and what was 
the most inland of Lloyd’s posts, marking that 
signal site, is but 19yds. from the edge of 


carried away with this latest fall and the 
thousands of tons of earth thati went with it. 


Re , 


Surveying and Sanitary 
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RAL RECORDS 


Notes. 


Frw visitors to Paris, when walking along 
/ gome of the chief streets of the city, are aware 


that underneath them there runs a waterway, 


148.—Pnan. 


or canal, which they may inspect by obtaining 
permission. The waterway, says the Golden 
Penny, is nothing more or less than a sewer, 
but a very different kind of thing to what 
one usually associates the name with. The 
Parisians are, in fact, very proud of their 
sewers, and include them in their principal 
sights. Some time ago the writer had the 
opportunity of inspecting the sewers, or, rather, 
of taking a trip beneath the city. First of all 
it should be stated that the sewers are spacious, 
well built, and splendidly kept, and they are 
reserved for surface water and the waste scraps 
swept into them from the streets. The journey 
can be commenced at the Place du Chatelet, 
where, after descending a spiral staircase for 
about 50ft., there is a large chamber brilliantly 
lighted with electric lamps. From here the 
journey is commenced in carriages built in 
brake form, with cushioned seats, and drawn 
by a small electric engine. The passage is 
lighted with lamps, while the roof is covered 
with coils of telephone and telegraph wires, 
and tubes and pipes of all sizes line the sides. 


Arter riding down, or, rather, beneath, the 
Rue de Rivoli, along the ledge of the sewer, as 
far as the Place de la Concorde, a change is 
made into a boat which completes the journey. 
The Place de la Concorde is the meeting place 
of the channels which bring the waters from 
the other side of the river and from the 
Champs Elysees, and thence they are carried 
forward along the Rue Royale to join the 
stream running from the Madeleine to Asnieres, 
where they are deposited in the Seine. The 
boat which takes the visitor along the broad 


netic system of towing. This boat consists of 
an ingenious contrivance with a slide fixed in 
front of it for the purpose of scraping the 
sewers clean, but so neatly is it constructed 
that it is impossible to imagine that it is other 


lighted, the boat runs smoothly, and the occu- 


150.—Derrait or Hanaina HospitTaL Liaur. 


they are going, as every street passed is marked 
by an enamelled plate with the name and 
number at which it enters the Rue de Rivoli. 
Altogether this trip is well worth making by 
all who go to Paris. 


channel to the Madeleine is drawn by a mag- | 


than a pleasure boat. The entire route is well | 


pants have plenty of indications as to where. 
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AN ASBESTOS EXPERIMENT. 


At the exhibition held in Berlin last 
month, in connection with the Fifteenth 
German Firemen’s Day, the City Fire 
Brigade authorities arranged a trial, the 
result of which deserves to be well noticed in 
the circle of architects and of fire brigades. 
A small wooden cottage was erected at the 
expense of the Calmon Asbestos and Rubber 
Works, London, Hamburg, and Berlin; it 
consisted of a wooden structure, lined inside 
with Asbestos millboard, and roofed with 
Asbestos slate, a new material introduced by 
the Calmon Asbestos and Rubber Works, and 
which, no doubt, is destined to play an im- 
portant part in future buildings for roofing, 
lining fireproof doors, iron parts, &c, A large 
fire was lighted inside the house, and kept 
burning fiercely for over an hour, with the 
result that the flames in no way damaged the 
cottage. It was thus satisfactorily proved that 
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it is possible to protect wooden structures 
from destruction by fire by the use of proper 
insulating material. Far too little attention 
has hitherto been given to precautions of this 
kind, and among fireproof materials Asbestos 
millboard deserves to be well known. It is 


an efficacious insulator against heat, and is 
| easily applied by simply 


being nailed on. 


Asbestos cloths, for use in theatres, &c., are 


- also made of the material. 


—_—— 


Leicester Town Council has decided to 
romote a Parliamentary Bill to empower it 
to obtain water supply from Upper Derwent, 
a distance of 66 miles. The cost of _the 
scheme is roughly estimated at three millions. 
‘About fourteen million gallons daily will be 
obtained. Ste 

Tue Richmond Rural District Council, York- 
shire, has engaged Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
AM.I.C.E., of St. Nicholas Chambers, New- 
castle and Birmingham, to report upon the 
best means of supplying the village of 
Middleton Tyas with water. In consequence 
of the prolonged drought, most of the wells 
and springs are dry, 
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VI. 

T is impossible to bestow too much care on 
the setting out of the various forms of 
arches. Not only should the mould 

making be carefully performed, but the selec- 
tion of stone and fixing in position should also 
be well done. 

The bed joints should be as nearly as pos- 
sible parallel to the natural bed. One of the 
tests to be applied to good workmanship is 
to stand underneath. the soffit after the centres 
have been removed, and observe how the lines 
“carry” round. In a poor arch the lines of 
the mould will be wavy and irregular; on the 
other hand, a well worked, well set arch is 
regular and pleasing in line. In order to 
ensure accuracy, a trammel should be used on 
the face of the arch, so arranged as to work 
along one of the main continuous lines. Ina 
richly moulded arch the bedding material 
should be kept back from the delicate points ; 
the thickness of the mortar bed should be 
regular all round the arch. Much has been 
written and said about the vertical joint at 
the head of the pointed arch. Those who have 
had to put arches together nearly always 
prefer having a full keystone, so that the arch 
is properly keyed, and not merely resting 
together on a vertical or plumb joint; if the 
appearance of a joint is desired, it is an easy 
matter to stab a joint line on. Although this 
may be objected to as giving a false impres- 
sion of its construction, it is not so bad as a 
“feather-edged” stone; indeed, anything ap- 
proaching a feather-edge in stone work should 
be avoided. 


Soeullateral 
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Tre Rampart Arch. 


THe Lancer on Acute Arcu.—This is a 
term applied to arches in which the striking 
point or centre is outside the opening. The 
example shows a very common combination. 
The fixing of the striking points or centres, 
used to describe the arcs forming the arches, 
is not arbitrary, so long as they are outside the 
line of opening, or sight, the arch form will be 
acute. The greatest possible care should be 
exercised in finding the proper _ centres; 
nothing tries the patience of an architect 
more than to have any difference made in the 
form of the arch he desires to use. Any 
centre can be found by using the simple 
geometrical method shown in the opening at 
the left-hand side of the figure. The method 
is as follows: Connect S TT, bisect S T, and 
produce Y Z to intersect the level line A D in 
B, then B is the required centre. Take the 
distance L B and make A S to equal it, then A 
and B are the centres to be used for describing 
the arch. A little examination of the illustra- 
tion will make the construction clear. The 
centres A B are constant, the compasses being 
opened out to draw the curves 1 2. and the 
curves of the label mould. All joint lines are 
directed from the centre, from which the arcs 
containing the said joints are struck. In 
making face mould for the arch, din. should be 
allowed for each bed in small arches; in those 
which have to bear much weight this allow- 
ance should be increased to in. For con- 
venience the centres B and © are used to 
describe the centre arch. 

Tue EquinateraL ArcH.—With centre A 
and radius A B, describe the curve BE. With 
B as centre and BA as radius, describe the 
arc AE. The outside curves are parallel to 
the inner ones. The joints are directed from 


Aand B. This arch gets its name from its 
being founded on the equilateral triangle—a 


a) 
C) 


line drawn from A to E equals one drawn from 
A to B—BE is also equalto AE. - 

THE Ostuse Arcu.—In this form of arch 
the centre is inside the opening—the opening — 
may be divided into three equal parts, or any 3 
two points may be taken inside the opening, so 
long as they are equal distance from the jamb. 

With centre A, radius A K, describe the are 
KF 


With centre B, and radius B M, describe the 4 
arc MF. The outer curves are directed from 
the same centres. The joints are drawn from 
A and B respectively. i 

THE Four-CENTERED ARCH.—Bisect VW, 
erect ROB. .> 

Divide O B into three equal divisions, viz., 
OD, DC, 6B. ; 

On the left hand jamb erect V A, perpen- 
dicular to VW. Make V A equal to OC, that — 
is, two-thirds of OB. Connect AB. From 
B, at right angles to A B, draw BG. ‘ 

With V as centre, and V A as radius, mark 
off V E on V W. ; 

With B as centre, and BO as radius, mark _ 


of BHonBG, 


Connect E H; bisect EH, and produce bi- — 
section to cut BG at S§; from §S, through E, 
draw F E indefinite in length. 

With E as centre, and EV as radius, de- 
scribe are V T. a 

With S as centre and SB as radius, draw : 
arc TB; the joints below T are directed from — 
E—above T, from S. The joint should bela 
kept clear of the intersection of the two curves. _ 
A little attention to illustration will show that 
the points K and M for striking the other side 
of the arch are simply measured off,as OK — 
equals O E, and RM equals RS. . 

The use of the four centres gives the name 
to the arch. Sometimes it is called a Tudor — 
or Elizabethan arch. 
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Tut Rampant Arcu.—The illustration of 
this arch is arranged so as to show its use. 
T'wo examples are given: the one at the left 
being the largest, it is chosen as the one to be 
explained. 

The jamb A is higher than B. . 

Connect A B; draw the level line BD ; bi- 
sect BD in FR; make NF equal to NB in 
length. 

From F, but at right angles to A B, draw 
FS, cutting B Din ©. From A draw level 
ine to cut FC inE. With E as centre, and 
E F as radius, describe FA. With C ascentre, 
und C F as radius, draw FB. The joints from 
E' to B are directed from ©; those from F to A 
ire drawn from E, The height of A above B 
S not a fixed one; any resonable height may 
be taken, and the before described working 
‘ollowed, ] 

(To be continued.) 


In the Court of Appeal last week, Lords 
ustices A. L. Smith, Rigby, and Vaughan 
Villiams gave judgment in the case of Reg. v. 
Jestry of St. Mary, Islington (ex parte Wil- 
iams). In this matter the Divisional Court 


ad made an order that a mandamus should be 


ssued requiring the Vestry of St. Mary, Isling- 
on, to prepare a scheme of such sewers or 
uch diversions or alteration of sewers and 
orks as it might be necessary to construct 
or effectually draining their parish and dis- 
rict, and to submit the scheme to the London 
‘ounty Council. The rule was obtained by 
[r. Williams on behalf of the Midland Rail- 
ay, the Great Eastern Railway, and the 
ottenham and Hampstead Joint Railway 
ompanies. From the decision of the Divi- 
onal Court the Vestry now appealed, and 
ntended that they had provided for the 
fectual draining of the district and otherwise 
erformed all their statutory duties. They 
lleged that the reason why the line of rail- 
ay used jointly by these railway companies 
ooded when there was a storm or any 
nusually heavy rainfall at a part where it 
assed through a cutting some half a mile long 
stween Hornsey Railway Station and Crouch 
ill Station, was partly because the companies 
ad failed to make proper connections, but 
uiefly because the Hornsey District Council 
ud wrongfully drained into the same main 
wer, which, but for that additional sewage, 
ould have been amply sufficient to carry off 
l surface water. This additional sewage from 
ie Hornsey district entered the main sewer at 
place below where the railway surface-water 
ained in, and the sewer being thus full the 
tface-water was backed up, and so caused the 
1e to flood. The railway companies contended, 
erefore, that the Vestry had not complied 
ith the Act, and that the mandamus had 
shtly gone.—At the conclusion of the argu- 
ents their Lordships delivered judgment; 
‘owing the appeal of the Vestry with costs. 
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Tue lowest tender for the projected tunnel 
under the river at Greenwich was £119,732, 
while the engineer’s revised estimate was 
£83,175. Sir Alexander Binnie, the engineer, 
having stated that he would be willing to 
construct the tunnel at his estimate, provided 
the amount were made up to £100,000, to 
allow of the purchase of plant, the Bridges 
Committee recommended, at the last meeting 
of the County Council, that he should be 
authorised to do so.—Dr. Collins thought that 
the large job just given to the Works Depart- 
ment must be almost enough to satiate the 
appetite of “ direct labour.” There would be 
inconvenience in having two large Works 
Departments running at once, and he suggested 
that this report might stand over.—After a 
short discussion, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Ward, agreed to take the report 
back. 


Tue fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held 
recently, Mr. C. Wall (president) occuping the 
chair. The annual report expressed the 
thanks of the committee to the subscribers for 
their continued support to the charity. Last 
year, to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee and 
the jubilee year of the Institution, every 
eligible candidate was rejoiced by receiving 
the benefits of the charity. That was very 
satisfactory, and it was hoped that the in- 
creased liability of expense would be cheer- 
fully met by subscribers. New subscribers 


were urgently needed, or the work might even- 
tually have to be curtailed. Mr. B. J. Green- 
wood was elected the president for the ensuing 
year. 


The Acule Arck 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF TUNNELS 


4 Rgeeite are no fewer than thirty-five tunnels 

over 1000yds. in length on English lines, 
and those of notable extent are the Severn 
Tunnel on the Great Western 7664, the Totley 
Tunnel on the Midland 6226, the Stanedge on 
the North-Western 5342, Woodhead on the 
Great Central 5297, and Bramhope on the 
North-Eastern 3745yds. long. The difficulties 
encountered in the making of these tunnels 
were enormous; but they were overcome, 
though the men in some instances were often 
in peril through subterranean flood, and were 
obliged to work in waterproof garb, like divers 
at the bottom of the sea. But it is singular 
that, after spending wealth far greater than 
that of any American millionaire on the con- 
struction of necessary underground ways, the 
railway companies should be, apparently, so 

INDIFFERENT TO THEIR ADEQUATE 
VENTILATION. 

Possibly they have endeavoured to encourage 
inventive genius to discover means of driving 
the vitiated air out of the longest bores; but, 
judging from the present stuffy condition of 
nearly every tunnel, one must come to the 
conclusion that either the inventive faculty is 
decadent, or the cost of purification too great. 
Vast improvement has been made in rail track, 
speed of travel, and train equipment; but the 
tunnel itself, though better drained, walled, 
and arched than of yore, still clings to its vile 
odour and stifling misery. It is possible, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine reminds us, to send 
pure currents of air through the deepest roads 
and into the furthest headings of the coal 
mine; but it seems to be “beyond the wit of 
man ” to ventilate a long tunnel. Woodhead 
Tunnel, through which the _ shareholders 
travelled nearly fifty years ago with buoyant 
hopes and ringing cheers, is such an evil- 
smelling place that even Lord Wharncliffe 
(the Chairman of the Company) puts his 
handkerchief to his nose in disgust when he 
goes through it. The old fear of tunnel riding 
is dead, but there is 

SCARCELY A SUBTERRANEAN TRACK 


in England that is not ill-ventilated, even if 
ventilated at all. In various parts of the 
country attempts have been made to clear the 
fetid tunnel atmosphere by means of air-shaft, 
Guibal fan, and other apparatus, but the 
results are far from gratifying. They may 
satisfy the directors, but the passengers, like 
“King Gama” in the comic opera, have still 
something to grumble at. Chemical agency, 
as well as mechanical appliance, will probably 
be required to purify the unwholesome air 
that makes a long tunnel nauseous and stifling. 
The committee’s panacea for the purification 
of “The Underground” is the adoption of 
electric traction. Meantime they might sug- 
gest that the locomotives at present in use 
should consume their own smoke, and that the 
busiest tunnels, wherever they penetrate, 
should be illuminated by electric light. 


Tue Bristol Town Council has resolved to 
promote a Bill for spending £350,000 on dock 
extension works at Portishead, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. see 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDINGS— 
Aug. 13 Consett—Shop, &e. = a <a ee Ree 3 .. ~&A. 8. Coates i. ss = net .. A, S. Coates, Havelock-street, Conaatee 
. 13 Sturry—School Repairs a0 4: a * te Nips eee oe se Hh Mr. Goble, Lerg House, Sturry. 
. 13 Wilmington—Board School ... 353 So ae ... School Board ... $a3 AD ee ... E. Vinall, Southdown House, Silverdale-road, Eastbourne. 
a 13 Burnley—Wards to Workhouse = i, 2Guardiaus = 8. nbs Ot nA fee 24 Keighley, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 
3 13 Ewanrigg—Alterations to Farm Buildings, “0s. Si ee ae 8 AED terse aad eee Mr. Holliday, Ewanrigg Hall, near Maryport, a 
SS 15 Sheffield—Fifteen Cottages ... a ze ee ..  D. Haigh ee Spe sia ae .. G.A. Wilson, Hartshead- chambers, Sheffield, = 
- 15 Sheffield—Car Sheds, &c. : fae Ri an ... Tramway Company .. a at .. ©, F,. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
a 15 Bexhill—Boundary Walls, &e. ca , ie .. Urban District Council... ce ..  G, Ball, Surveyor, Bexhill. ; 
ae 15 Ececlesfield—Seven Cottages ... a es Sa St RS = ie a RR G. A. Wilson, Hartshead-chambers, Sheffield. - y 
Bs 15 Gloucester—Hospital ... ae ate a .. Corporation ... aes He ... Waller and Son, Gloucester. 
ee 15 London, E.C.—Battery Room, Saw oo a .. Shoreditch Vestry | ..  Kineaid, Waller, and Manville, 29, George- -st., Woatn usta 
# 16 Balls Bridge—Electrice Light Works = ee ... Pembroke Township. Commissioners re Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Balls Bridge. - 
as 16 Romsey—Concrete Wall g. : ves ae .. Corporation ... : “ae ... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Romsey. 3 
¥ 19 Easingwold—Cells, &e. ... cs a “ae aa .. Workhouse Guardians... aa .. EF. J. H. Robinson, Easingwold. 7 
es 20 Winchester—School 3 e435 rai ee Dice” ae etc ati Cancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester, : 
“s 22 Oxford—Cottage and Farm Buildings Ae Res ... Corporation| ... W. 4H. White, Town Hall, Oxford. 
a 22 Grangemouth—Houses .. Fr ae ory ... Co-operative Bldng. & Investment Soc. GD. Page, Old Glebe- chambers, Falkirk, 
= 23 Blackburn—Homes ahd See ee Sta ae .. Guardians _... Ba see .. Stones and Gradwell, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. 
% 23 Tiford—Latrine ... Ae aS a .. Urban District Council... “2 ..  H. Shaw, 7, Cranbrook- road, Ilford. 3 Le 
2 23 Walthamstow—Public Baths .. aye ee Pr .. Urban District Council _... ai ... Spalding and Cross, 15, Queen- -street, Cheapside. = 
- 25 Aberdeen—Byres, Stables, ke... 445 a Fo Siete Fe Pe pe eee UN a mee J. Annand, Kildrummy. 
a 25 Sunderland—Technical College nS es o .. Corporation ... .. ‘Town Clerk, Sunderland. ; 
a 31 Consett—Institute Buildings .. a a war ..  Techmieal Institute Committee .. ee SSOP Oliver, Consett Iron Co.’s Office, Blackhill, Durham. — 
ro 31 Llanarmon—Alterations to Chapel se ae ane OES UE pres as es geodata N. Lloyd, Bwlehgwyn Quarries, Wrexham. ; 
Sept. 19 Swansea—Board School.. ee, aa ay ae ... School Board... A) ee be aE Pe! Tread MF Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

No date. Dublin—Superstructure _ * = wen He Agee ak Ee ee estan es Sec., Dublin Tramways Co., 9, Upper Sackville- st., Dublin, 
3 Nenthead—Schools and Houses Bei ne .. °... Alston School Board Pex we nae ik E. Davidson, 33, Grainger- st. est, Newcastle- on- -Tyne._ 
a3 Gateshead—Hotel ee 2 Evi me sh Le a PR SIE eee eae T. E. Davidson, 33, Grainger-st. West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 
¥ Ashington—Church, &e. ay aie sh = EA" sacra pA lle COMES EE Seesaes C.S. Errington, Grainger- street West, Newcastle-on- Tynes 
HS Hunslet—Fourteen Houses .., Sea as Sai ... A. Shires as W. M. Coggill, Beach Grove, Stourton. 
fs Mistley Norman—School na aed “hs Sad ‘ Baker and May, Colchester. 

6 Southwell—House, &e. ... 5 i “ oe we G, Ulyatt ; wy ..  W. Cottam, Southwell. 
re Theydon Garnon—Ward is a oe Sos .. Epping Rural District Council sen .. E. Egan, Holindale, Loughton. 
=f Whitby—House ... i = Es ae ae a. Captain J. Willis... ; Ea ..  H. Walker, West Cliff Estate Office, Whitby. 
ae Whitby—Three Villas ... 5 as as if = uW co eAyceces iS ae Le .. H. Walker, West Cliff Estate Office, Whitby. 
is Whittlesea—Villa... war Fee case = ye vie > As LE hory’ ice eat So .. J. G, Stallebrass, North-street, Peterborough. 
ee Whittlesea—Six Houses yi Sed eae = parry. - J. G. Stallebrass, North- street, Peterborough. 
ie Blackburn—Cottage ... ie ase ray Bg st tee Nae taneen sae J. Kemp, 621, George-street, Aberdeen. 
is Wansford—Additions to House ae a a .. Odd Fellows Society i eA Sree ci ba OF; Traylen, 16, Broad- street, Stamford, 
a Talgarth—Villa... a $3 = ae: oe a ee ee TIE 4 R. W. Thomas, Bank- terrace, Talgarth. 
eS Northfleet—Rebuild Inn _ a abe = ve PA ee EN ae, Sar G. Saltmarsh, Brewery Office, Northfleet. 
¥ Woodhouse—School ap oe x .. Handsworth School Board a5 ie esaD Webster, 19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield, 
> Llanbraddach—Additions to Schools” a ts Whine Dehn) eee ee E. M. B. Vaughan, Cardiff. 
ENGINEERING— . 
Aug. -.13 Dewsbury—Excavating .. aa vei + ia .. Corporation ... eg ey, ..  H. Dearden, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
a 3 Wakefield—Cooking ‘Appar tus: ae Fe Ay ... Infirmary Guar dians- ie Fr ..  H. Beaumont, Union Offices, Wakefield. 
z 3 Hunslet—Pipe-laying ... < i nh eS .. Rural District Council ... aah ... _W.B. Pindar, Leek-street, Hunslet. 
x 14 Culter—Pive-laying a se wipes Se a ee ee ; Beattie and Macdonald, 21, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 
ce 16 Wolverhampton—Iron and Steel Work ... is ... Baths Committee ... ae & .. J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Cs 17 Hampton-on-Thames—Steam Roller ies Si .. Urban District Council ... 5 .. J.Kemp, Council Offices, High- -street, Hampton-on-Thames, 
ES 17 London, E.C.—Cranes, &e. .... ae te hea ... East Indian Railway Co. ... ies ue — Hast Indian Railway Co., Nicholas- lane, E.C. 
Pe 18 Ilkeston—Filter Bed ©... S oe .... General Works Committee SS .. H.J. Kilford, Borough Surveyor, Tikeston. ; 
a 18 Valetta, Malta—Bogie Tank Engi ne. 5 5 Sie bis TI ee Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 
Sept. 1 London, E.C.—Refrigerating Plants. Ba 3 .. Tvansvaalsche Koelkamers Beperkt ... National Bank of South African Republic, 73, Cornhill, E, CG. ; 

No date. Risca—Repairing Weir ... a = os _... Monmouthshire Steel & Tin Plate Co... Monmouthshire Steel & Tin Plate Co., Pontymister Works, + 

= Pemberton—Electric Lighting ha ven * ... Urban District Council ... .. P. Partington, Council Offices, Pemberton. " 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Ang, 13 Thornhill—Flushing Valves, Manhole Covers, &e. .. Urban District Council... oe .. §. W. Parker, Council Offices, Thornhill. 
Ss 13 Hunslet—Iron Pipes, Hydrants, &e.... i: aS .. Rural District Council  ... be: .. Offices, Hunslet. ~*% 

39 15 Uganda—Steel and Iron Work a: at 5 .. Railway Committee Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. ; 

yr 18 London, E,C.—Wagon Ironwork _... ist ar, ... Bengal Doyars Railway Company Ltd... Sec., Bengal Dovars Railway Co., Winchester House, B.C. _ 
23 Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes .. & #3 .. Government of Australia ... : 4 Agent- General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster; S.W. Es 
No date. Culter—Supply and Lay Cast-iron Pipes ... =r .. Odd Fellows’ Society es wes ..- J.C, Traylen, 16, Broad- street, Stanford, 
ROADS— 
Aug. 13 Hastings—Cartage, &e. . ak Ss ie ... Rural District Council ave i Ag Nes ptedese 11, Wellington-s yuare, Hastings. 
as 22 Stevenage—Supply of Granite fs ee ie .. Urban District Council _... ae food WV ee LAOS, Council Oftices, Stevenage. 
3 23 Carshalton— Widening Street.. = - a .. Urban District Council ... > ..  W. W. Gale, Carshalton. ; 
$4 23 Car pang of Granite 3 ak #7, ... Urban District Council ... as .. W.W. Gale, Carshalton. 
No date. Burgess Hill ; SS a ae feghete: Sis Rae ere eek Soe , Brown and Barrow, Amberly House, Norfolk-street, W.C. — 
SANITARY— 
Aug, 13 Ware—Sewerage Works ae fs : Sa ... Rural District Council —... oe .. Bailey, Denton, and Co., Palace-chambers, Westminster. 
9 15 Penistone—Sewers, &c. ... bic a ¥ a ... Urban District Council... ce ..  W. Spinks, 20, Park- -row, Leeds. 
¥ 17 Shipley—Drainage Works or ne = + ... Urban District Council ... a ...  M. Paterson, 35, Manor-road, Bradford. =a 
” 19 Manchester—Urinals ... ive is ae ... Sanitary Committee as cs ... City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. = 
i 22 Oxford—Sewage Farm Extension _. iB Vtg ... Corporation ... ae 5 .. City Engineer, Town Hall, Oxford, 
a 22 Wilmslow—Sewers, &e.. 3 Sy: a = Urban District Council nee .. J. Bowden, 14, Ridgefield, "Manchester. 
” 23 Rotherham—Sewers, &e. as ag Fi Wee © Corporation .., ae a ee .. KR, E. W. Ber rington, Bank- buildings, Wolverhampton. 
‘5 24 Shorediteh—Pipe Sewer A By: - ay Ray esthty sa i wae ase ae . J. BR. Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 
PAINTING AND EEE DINING - - 
Auge 15 London, S.E,—Painting .. KS PF .. Guardians Lewisham Union is .- RB. Williams, 20, Northbrook-road, Lee, S.E. 
+ 20 Burnley—Painting Town Hall. ie ct ee rae ; Race Borough Surveyor, Burnley. 
29 Stafford—Painting at Cemetery sig i = .... Corporation ... 2 bz fit .. W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford, 
No date, Leeds—Painting Villas ... ; oy ed i iy Reroa ~ G. Hutton, 72, Albion-street, Leeds. 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 
a teabatit a DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
Aug, 15 Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings : . £210, £157 1 5 2 i ibiti 
” 16 Salford—Designs for Chapels, &0., at; Cemetery . . £50, "680, "e00"? = i: s : Gorbewallone tes ease 
L fers Te eee (£2000 ee ee os =H) » (merged) a ay on 7 4 Rea Wade, Clerk, 39, Dock-street, Newport, Mon. 
, a Glasgow —City Improvements — Fis. £50, £25... = ¥ ss A bie eek 
53 3 ee ek Noe wou between ‘King - ‘street, £100, £50, £25... ae Eis aS . J.D. Marwick, Town Clerk, C ity-chambers, Giisacee 
. 31 Stockholm—Cit: Bailwa Stations and June 4 F y 

Sept. 24 Plymouth anes a y tions 2 en ge £219 © ..3. a wis ra Conseiste Sonera att Gene Winchester-street, E.C, 

3 29 Wivenhoe—Water Supply and Drainage Schemes Fs ae es 3 a = ei entoe Urban District C il. : 

Oct. 3 Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution 3 £52 10s,, £21 fe ES 

3 =a KA S221 .., as = ahs .. Harold Waterhouse, Hon. Sec,, 3, Cook-street, Liver i 
5 3 Godalming—Football Stand (150 seats—£150 limit) ... £3358. ... a Secretary, Recreation Club, God: 1 “4 
S 3 : ere aie es Library and Technical Institute .., £105 (merged), £52 108, ss a pan: t Gonaene Passman, Town ’ Clerk apetan a 
3 erham—Extension Baptist Schoolroom (£600 at) tees A. Sg oe Clifton-crescent, South Rotherham, — 


No date, Plymouth—Tavistock-street Buildings (no Assessor) . £250" = = Ps ne eh Se Chae ae | Mita Town Clerk, Plymouth, 7 
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perty ‘and Land Sales. 


4 Sale Days for the Year 1898. 

ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
. EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and Co. 
to announce that the undermentioned dates have 
fixed for their AUCTIONS of Freehold, Copyhold, 
‘Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Lie 
rests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 


her appointments for intermediate Sales will also _ 


cranged, 

Thursday, Sept, 22. 
Thursday, Oct, 13. 
Thursday, Oct. 27. 
Thursday, Novy. 10, 
essrs, Farebrother, Ellis, and Co. publish in the 
rtisement columns of The Times every Saturday a 
of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
2 from time to time schedules of properties to be 
or sold, comprising landed and residential estates, 
is, freehold and leasehold houses, City offices and 
houses, ground-rents, and investments generally, 
+h will be forwarded free of charge on application.— 
os “aca Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 
at, E.C. 


he Banks of the Thames.—A Valuable Building and 
ssidential Freéhold Property, known as Longfield, 
raysbury, well situate, close to the river, five miles 
om Windsor, about 14 mile from the railway station, 
a little farther from Staines, comprising a capital 
ssidence in the cottage style, containing 11 bed and 
essing rooms, square entrance hall, opening to con- 
rvatory and vinery, capital dining room, pretty 
rawing room, study, and excellent domestic offices ; 
ornamental garden room or studio with electric 
ght; stabling for four or five horses and two ponies, 
1d rooms for men, coachman’s and gardener’s 
ttages, and numerous glasshouses, outhouses, &c. ; 
wrrounded by well-timbered grounds, vegetable, and 
tehen gardens, orchard, &c Adjoining are several 
closures of pasture and arable land with mode! farm 
uildings, &c. There are a boathouse and landing 
age on the river approached by a private road. The 
hole embraces an area of about 40 acres; it pos- 
sses an important frontage of about 3000ft. to the 
ain road between Staines and Wraysbury, aod por- 
ons could readily be developed as a first-class 
uilding Estate, there being a large demand for 
yuses of moderate size in this favourite district,— 


Thursday, Nov, 24. 
Thursday, Dec. 1. 
Thursday, Dee. 15. 


easrs. 
p/EBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and 
> BRIDGEWATER 

SELL, at the Mart, on TUESDAY, AUGUST 16th, 
TWO, the above-described FREEHOLD PRO- 
2TY.—Particulars of Messrs. Baker, Fouper, and 
*ERTON, Solicitors, 14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C,; 
£3 the AUCTIONEERS, 80, Cheapside. 


ACKHEATH, in one of the best positions, facing 

1e Heath, about ten minutes’ walk from the railway 

ation, and within an easy drive of the City and 

‘est End, 
A FINE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 

mmprising a capital Family Resideuce, with stabling, 

iree cottages, outbuildings, numerous glasshouses, 

ary attractive old grounds, kitchen aid vegetable 

ardens, and grass paddocks, in all about 

| ACRES, 

>ssessing important frontages and being now 

RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


as a 
| BUILDING ESTATE. 
ossession will be given on completion of the purchase. 
Messrs. : 
yEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and 
’ BRIDGEWATER will SELL, at the Mart, on 
ESDAY, AUGUST 16th, at TWO, in one lot, KID- 
JOKE LODGE, Blackheath, a very valuable freehold 
small part long leasehold property, occupying one 
he best positions in this favourite district, and com- ~ 
ing a spacious old residence, containing nineteen bid 
dressing rooms, bath room and box rooms, five 
proportioned reception rooms, billiard room, a 
ndid conservatory with marble fountain, ample 
iestic offices, and extensive cellarage. Spacious 
jing, several rooms for men, two modern cottages, 
zes of glasshouses, and all necessary outbuildings. 
rounding are beautiful old grounds quite secluded, 
unented with fine timber and shrubs, and liid out 
awns, terrace and wilderness walks, lawn tennis 
tt, kitchen and vegetable gardens, and grass pad- 
ks, the whole forming a most enjoyable home, and 
racing an area of about 14 acres. The property 
sesses the important frontages of about 310ft. to 
skheath and about 1060tt. to Kidbrooke-grove ; it is 
circumstanced, and affords exceptional facilities 
»rofitable development asa first-class building estate, 
*one inexpensive road being required. There are 
able beds of gravel and sand underlying portions of 


estate, 

iwticulars, with plan and conditions of sale, may be 
ined of Messrs. M1net, Harvik, and May, Solicitors, 
ing William-street, E.C,; and of the AuCTIONEERs, 
Sheapside, 


~ 


“. By order of the Legatees, 

of a Freehold Shop Site in a splendid position in 
______ the Broadway of South Croydon. = 
ATCHELAR and SON, Ltd. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, on 
TRSDAY, AUGUST 11th, 1898, at SIX o’clock, 

ie valuable and important FREEHOLD BUILDING 
8, comprising Nos. 80, 82, 84, 86, and 86a, South-end 
r covered by shop and cottage properties), with a 
tage of 56ft. 6in., by a depth of 176ft., or there- 


Ssession upon completion. 
rticulars, plan, and conditions of sale may be 
ied of Messrs. RowLanp and Hurcurnson, Soli- 
102, High.street, Croydon; and of the Ave- 
, as above, 


AUCTIONS, 1898. 

Sales held locally, and at the Mart, E.C., of Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties, Ground Rents, Reversions, 
Land, &e. 

| Roth gees and SON, Ltd. (of North- 

end, Croydon; 4, Birchin-lane, Cornhill; and The 

Parade, Beckenham), will be pleased to quote inclusive 

terms and submit dates. 


Notice of Sale of the Constitutional Hall, and of the 
Valuable Shop Property adjoining, situate in the 
High-street, Guildford. 

ESSRS. HEWET'T and LEE are favoured 
with instructions from the directors to SELL 

by AUCTION, at the WHITE HART HOTEL, Guild- 
ford, on SATURDAY, AUGUST 13th, 1898, at Half- 
pe Three o’clock precisely, in one lot, the valuable 

REEHOLD PROPERTY known as the Constitutional 
Hall, with the committee rooms and offices, now let to 
Messrs. Brett, Reynard, and Co., whose tenancy will 
expire at Michaelmas next, at a rental of £80 per annum, 
Also the valuable Freehold Shop Property and Dwelling 
House adjoining, known as No. 149, High-street, Guild- 
ford, let on lease to Mr. Orridge, at a rental of £75 per 
annum. The property occupies a very commanding 
business site fronting the High-street at its junction 
with North-street and Chertsey-street. Possession of 
the Constitutional Hall will be given on completion of 
the purchase. 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained of 
Messrs. SMALLPEICE and Co., Sollcitors; or of Messrs. 
Hewert and Lee, Auctioneers, High-street, Guildford, 
Surrey. 


Auction Sales, 1898. 
R. GEORGE BRINSLEY will hold his 
Monthly AUCTION SALES, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., for the year 1898 on the follow- 
ing days :— 

Wednesday, Aug. 24, 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. 

Landed Estates, Town and Surburban Houses, Build- 
ing Land, Ground Rents, Business Premises, Rever- 
sions, Shares, and other Properties for absolute Sale, 
will be included in these sales on reasonable terms, 
which can be fixed beforehand if so desired. 

Auction and Survey Offices, 30 and 31, New Bridge- 
street, Ludgate-circus, London, H.C. Established 1852. 
Telephone Number, 661, Bank. Telegrams, Bridging, 
London. 


Wednesday, Nov. 16. 
Wednesday, Dec. 14. 


Westgate-on-Sea, proverbially one of the healthiest 
towns on the English coast, 13 hours’ journey from 
London.—Valuable sites in choice positions, suitable 
for the erection of marine residences. 

ESSRS. ROGERS, CHAPMAN, and 
THOMAS (in conjunction with Mr, R. Trempie) 

wil SELL by AUCTION, at the Station Hotel, West- 
gate-on-Sea, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31st, 1898, at 

THREE p.m, precisely, in lots, several PLOTS of 

LAND, commanding sea views, and others suitable for 

erection of detached and semi-detached residences of 

good character; also a few shop plots, Favourable 
opportunities are offered to gentlemen desirous of 
building 10 their own tastes in a select seaside resort, 
with excellent bathing, pure water, good train service, 
sheltered gardens, and public promenades, Arrange- 
ments can be made for payment by instalments.—Plans, 
particulars, and conditions of sale of Messrs. FARRER 


_ and Co., Solicitors, 66, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W,C.;_ of 


Mr. R. Tempe, Estate Office, Westgate-on-Sea ; and of 
the AuctTionEERS, 50, Belgraye-road, South Belgravia, 
and 78, Gloucester-road, South Kensington. 


Sales by Auction for the Year 1898, 

ESSRS. JONES, LANG, and CO. beg to 

state that their SALES of ESTATES, Town 

and Country Residences, Freehold and Leasehold In- 

vestments, Building Land, and other Properties, will 

be held at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, 

City, in each MONTH of 1898. Particulars of properties 

intended for disposal should be sent at least three 
weeks previous to date of sale. 

Messrs. Jones, Lang, and Co. also undertake Sales of 
Household Furniture, Farming Stock, and general 
Personal Effects, in town or country, Messrs. Jones, 
Lang, and Co,’s Printed Tabulated List of Warehouses, 
Offices, and general Business Premises to be Let- or 
Sold, in the City of London and neighbourhood, can be 
had free on application. 

Auction, Survey, and Estate Offices, 3, King-street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C, Branch Offices, 101, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C., and 27, Chancery-lane, W.C.  Tele- 
graphic address, ‘‘ Wonderment, London.” 


UILDING LAND 
TO BE LET or SOLD. 
PALEWELL PARK, EAST SHEEN. 
Liberal Finances, 
Gravel soil. 
Roads made and curbed, 

Four minutes’ of Mortlake Station. 
Thence frequent trains to Waterloo, Clapham 
Junction, &e. 

Apply, Estate Surveyor, 

Witi1am Hunt, Donington House, Norfolk - street, 
Strand, 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, * Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C, (close to the British Musenm), 


nine, 


ee ee RE OURD, 


CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence, Fourteen first places.—G, A, 'T. MrIppLE- 
TON, 19, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C. 

ARBLE.—Victoria or Cork Red, in blocks, 

from Viscount Midleton’s quarries.—For sizes 

and prices at nearest seaport, apply to J. PhNRrose Firz- 
GERALD, Estate Office, Midleton, co. Cork. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERK- 
ENWELL, E.C.—WANTED, EVENING IN- 
STRUCTOR in Workshop Drawing for Builders. One 
evening per week. Salary £15 per session. Latest date 
for applications August 27th.—Further particulars on 
written application to the PRINCIPAL. 1 


W ANTED, capable ASSISTANT well up 
in theatre and public work, details, and quanti- 

ties. State age, salary, experience, &ec., to ‘‘ Auros,” 

care of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


(C8 Es CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 

tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 
be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, quali- 
fications, and salary, with copies of testimonials, to 
Box 796, BuitpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 


Must be good draughtsman. Surveying, quantity 
work, and inspection of buildings not required,—Address 
to Epwarp BoarpMAN and Son, Queen-street, Norwich. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR'’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT (24) DISENGAGED., 
Nearly seven years’ first-class experience in London and 
the provinces. Thoroughly reliable and competent. 
Especial experience in Poor Law and hospital work. 
Excellent references.—R., 47, Cotleigh-road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 1 


OUNG ARCHITECT, having had ten 
years’ good general experience in a large pro- 
vincial office, wishes to obtain PARTNERSHIP in well- 
established practice.—J. A. W., 17, Furnival-road, 
Sheffield. 1 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT and CLERK of WORKS desires EN- 
GAGEMENT. Ten -years’ London experience. 
Draughtsman, specifications, quantities, constructional 
ironwork, surveying.—‘‘G.,’’ 10, Springfield-road, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT DISEN- 

GAGED shortly. Good draughtsman ; specifica- 

tions, knowledge of quantities, shorthand. Mid- 

lands preferred.—Address, ‘‘ Nottingham,” Office of 
BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL, 1 


RRR ARE OT BS ae a EE Se 
RCHITECT AND SURVEYOR’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT DISENGAGED, 
Thoroughly competent. Office routine, surveying, 
levelling, &c. Salary 30s. for London.—More@an, 45, 
Torrington-square, W.C, 3 


TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


“ Dividitore, London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed ..... - The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &ec. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 
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Decoration. Furniture. Upholster 


115, 177, 179, 181, OXFORD ST. 
175, 176, SLOANE ST, $.1 


Warines 5 
unequalled for — 
Chimneypieces, 
Overmantels, 

Grates, etc., in 

ancient sta modern styles. 
at moderate prices. 


Warings Fitted 
Show Rooms 

are unique 
examples of 
tasteful and 
economical 
_Furnishing. 


Warings 
successful in 
competition 

for Building, 
Sanitary Decoration, 
or Cabinet Work. 


Architects own 
designs carefully 
carried out. 


a eT 


Warines for 
Maximum of Taste 
at 


Minimum of Cost. 


= WARIN 


LONDON. LIVERPOC 
; MANCMESTER. te PARIS 


WARINGS 


YD: 


a 
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ARCHITECTVRAL’ RECOR 


An Architectural Causerie. 


THe death of 


The Late a Frenchman as 
| M, Charles Garnier. eminent as Gar- 
nier is an affair 


which should make the more thoughtful 
among us reconsider how large a debt the 
world in general owes to the French nation 
in all that concerns Art. As the late Lord 


Leighton so well said, in 1886, when Garnier 
was the recipient of the Institute gold 
medal :—‘“If you consider the inexhaustible 
profusion, the endless variety, with which the 
builder’s art has adorned the sunny breadth 
of that favoured land; whether you turn to 
their civil Architecture or to their eccle- 
siastical Architecture; whether you consider 
that phase of Art which, in the south and in 
the west of France, reveals to us a Latin 
severity and sobriety linked with Celtic fire ; 
or whether, further in the west, you observe 
that superb evolution of the French spirit 
which during three centuries lighted up 
medieval Europe; whether you consider the 
o-nate stateliness and elegance of the chateaux 
o* the Loire, or the regal splendour of the 


how vast is the fund of wealth which has been 
poured into the common treasury of this 


buildings of the Grand Siécle, you will feel . 


ON TOUR WITH THE A.A. 


singularly brilliant people.” Charles Garnier 
was born in Paris in 1825, and his career is 
somewhat remarkable. In 1842 he entered 
the Heole des Beaux Arts, studying in the 
atéliers Léveil and Lébas, and in six years 
carried off the Prix de Rome with his “‘ Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers.”’ Under the 
conditions of this prize he elected to study 
the Temple of Vesta, the Temple of Jupiter 
Serapis at Pozzuolano, the Forum of Trajan, 
and the polychromate restoration of the Temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius at Egina, which the 
French Government published in a most im- 
posing manner in 1852. Thefollowing year the 
Duke de Luynes commissioned Garnier to pre- 
pare a work on the Angeline tombs and monu- 
ments in Calabria, Naples, and Sicily, which 
we believe still remains unpublished. Routine 
work now occupied him as municipal architect 
till the great competition for the Paris Opera 
House took place in 1861, when his design, out 
of 170, was unhesitatingly accepted, This 
gorgeous, ornate, but convenient building 
engaged his constant ‘attention for at least 


fifteen years, and the number of drawings is 
said to have been 30,000, and the cost 
35,000,000 frances. Magnificent grandeur 
was the dominant note of the scheme, which 
was entirely finished in 1877, though it was 
opened in January, 1875. Garnier ex- 
perienced considerable and unexpected difh- 
culty with the foundations, and it was by 
laying the conerete under the water on the 
site and then draining off that a satisfactory 
result was obtained. No less than twenty- 
one eminent painters and seulptors (six of 
the latter) were engaged on the decorations 
of this building, which made its master- 
artist famous. Garnier’s largest works in- 
elude the Nice Observatory, the Cercle de la 
Libraire, the Monte Carlo Casino and 
Theatre, the buildings at the 1889 Paris 
Exhibition dealing historically with the 
human habitation from the mere eave to the 


modern French dwelling house. Garnier 
also excelled as a water-colourist, frequently 
exhibiting at the Salon, and in 1863 winning 
a médaille de la premiere classe, and in the 
following year the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour; in 1875 he became Oommandeur, 
and three years ago Grand Ofjficier. His 
honorary and corresponding memberships 
were as many as seventeen, and the Académie 
des Beaux Arts elected him a member in the 
place of the late Victor Baltard in 1874, and 
in the next year he became architect to the 
Conservatoire. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Institute de France, 
and President of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais. Garnier was also 
an original and facile writer with a pleasant 
vein of humour, but in his monumental works 
his gravity and learning is almost oppressive. 
At the present time when theatres are archi- 
tectural mushrooms all over the country, 
Garnier’s Etude sur la . Construction 
Théatrale (1871) may still be consulted with 
advantage. His literary gifts were probably 


LEICESTER’S HOSPITAL, WARWICK. 


developed in the company of Edmond About, 
who was his companion in Greece and Ita’y, 
and in that of Théophile Gartier, with whom 
he visited Constantinople. In his g1 aceful 
French speech at the Institute, cn th> 
occasion of the medal, it is interesting to 
note that, in 1855, when he returncd from 
Rome, he was commissioned by the Préfet 
of Paris to prepare two water-colours of an 
architectural character for a presentation 
album to Queen Victoria. The funeral, on 
August 6th, was at St. Severin’s and _ the 
Mont-Parnasse Cemetery. At his grave 
various addresses were read by M. Boisseau 
for French artists, M. Ronsey for the 
Architectes Diplomés, M. Frémiet for the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, M. Normand for 
the Société Centrale des Architectes, and by 
M. Larroumet for the Department of Public 
Instruction and Fine Art. P. A. R. 
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A ROYAL MONUMENT. 


LTHOUGH the monument to the Duke 

of Clarence in the Albert Chapel at 
Windsor is not yet completed in all its details, 
it is in its place, and the time has arrived to 


give an account of this, the noblest work of © 


monumental art that has been created in 
. England since Alfred Stevens made the 
Wellington memorial in St. Paul’s. As one 
stands before this beautiful tomb, so splendid 
in conception, so rich and yet restrained in 
execution, one feels how fortunate it was for 
the Royal parents and for the country that 
a man of genius was at hand able to carry out 
their wish in such a way as this—Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A. The site of the tomb is of itself 
extremely interesting, for it is the exact place, 
says the Times, where Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
days of his power, was permitted by his Royal 
master to place the sarcophagus in which he 
himself intended ultimately to be laid. We 
believe that no exact record remains of what 
this Wolsey tomb as a whole was like, but 
it was 
DESIGNED BY THE GREAT TORRIGIANI, 


and round the sarcophagus were railings and 
candelabra of gilt metal. On the spot where 
it stood for nearly three centuries there now 
stands the sarcophagus which contains the 
body.of the young Prince Albert Victor, Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale; a sarcophagus of 
Mexican onyx, with the recumbent effigy 
above, and around it the splendid grille which, 
as soon-as it becomes known to the world, is 
likely to obtain universal celebrity. The cover 
of the sarcophagus is of bronze, planned with 
extreme dexterity, so as to afford a natural 
resting-plaée for the effigy—in itself the most 
important part of the monument, though, 
from the necessity of the case, it is at some 
distance above the eye, so that not all the 
details can be fully seen. The young Prince, 
clothed in his uniform as an officer of the 10th 
Hussars, over which are the robes of the Garter, 
is lying asleep ; at his feet there will ultimately 
be (though it is not yet in place) a little 
angel holding a broken wedding wreath, in 
allusion to the marriage which was to have 
been, but which was cruelly prevented by 
death. At his head is the bowed figure of a 
larger angel, who holds the crown of eternal 
glory which the Prince is to receive in ex- 
change for the earthly crown ; and this crown 
is interwoven with a wreath of olive, the em- 
blem of peace. These 


ANGELS ARE OF ALUMINIUM, 


a metal which Mr. Gilbert is almost the 
earliest of our sculptors to employ in so 
important a way ; and it is interesting to note 
that, although they have now been cast for 
some years, they have not changed colour, as 
though to show that when under cover and 
not exposed to the cruelty of the outdoor 
London atmosphere, this beautiful metal may 
be employed by sculptors without danger. Mr. 
Gilbert’s fondness for using several different 
materials in close conjunction finds full scope 
in the effigy, as it does in the numerous 
enrichments of the monument. The face and 
hands, for instance, are of one material; the 
dress of another; while the robes of the 
Order of the Garter, outside, are of bronze, 
and inside of aluminium. ‘Thus the sculptor 
has contrived, if not a realistic imitation of 
his actual subject, at least a suggestion of its 
light and dark elements. Beautiful as is the 
effigy, with its exquisite modelling and the 
poetical quality of its whole design, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the monument is the 
high grille, or railing, which surrounds it. 
We might just imagine another sculptor 
achieving the effigy, but the wonderful group 
of saints and supporting angels which protect 
it, and the bronze columns between, bear in 
every line the mark of Mr. Gilbert’s talent, 
and of his alone. Measuring, perhaps, 14ft. 
by 7ft., this grille is raised a little from the 
ground by a pedestal of marble, the pale 
colour of which lightens very happily the 
appearance of the whole structure. The note 
of the design is given by the twelve figures of 


saints, to which all the rest serves as a 
support. On either side there are four, at 
each end two, and all have some special appro- 
priateness, either to the chapel or to the 
Prince, At present, only the St. George is 
there, having been placed by the Queen 
herself a few weeks ago in a position which is 
not to be its permanent one, but which will 
permit the public to see it as they stream by 
on days when the chapel is open. Ultimately 
—and we hope very soon, sincé all the figures 
are finished and ready—the places ~ 


At THE Foot or THE Toms 


will be occupied by the Virgin and St. George, 
the chapel having originally been the “ Lady 
Chapel,” annexed to St. George. At the head 
will be St. Edward the Confessor and St. 
Edmund, King and Martyr—the “name 
saints” of the Prince; to the south will be 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary—suggested by the 
Queen as representing the Hungarian ancestry 
of the late Prince Consort; St. Michael, “the 
angel of good counsel, and guardian of the 
spirits of the dead”; St. Margaret, for Scot- 
land, and St. Patrick for Ireland. Of these, 
St. Michael and St. Patrick have also a refer- 
ence to two of the Prince’s Orders. ‘To the 
north will be St. Nicholas, St. Etheldreda (for 
Cambridge and the eastern counties, whence 
the title of Clarence was taken), St. Hubert, 


would be impossible to describe the beauty of 
these small figures, or the delightful in- 
genuity with which the artist has rendered 
them, preserving in each case the traditional 


to have free scope in the materials in which 
the figure is presented. Thus St. George is 
radiant in his almost white armour, of the new 
metal which Mr. Gilbert loves ; St. Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, will be of many colours 
richly enamelled, and ivory has been freely 
used for the heads and hands. The stand on 
which each saint is placed is the 


CONVENTIONAL RENDERING OF A Town; 


and this in turn is supported by two angels, 
lovely figures in flowing draperies of bronze 
and silver, with wings of whose fanciful 
pattern is wrought into a number of exquisite 
and bewildering curves, 
are columns of bronze, so treated as to suggest 
the Gothic nature of the chapel, while being 
themselves scarcely Gothic at all. Here Mr. 
Gilbert has but followed the precedent of 
many of the great artists of the Renaissance, 
who often adopted medizval motives and gave 
them an entirely new character of their own. 


career know that in this he is only carrying 
out a type of work of which he has often given 
examples. It is somewhat humiliating to learn 
that whereas these bronze columns were cast in 


spaces between them had to be castin Brussels, 


of sufficient experience and skill. Decorative 
sculpture is carried so much further in Belgium 
and in France than it is with us that the finer 
mechanical processes connecte1 with it are 
practised there with a degree of perfection 
that has not yet been approached in this 
country. It is said that Mr, Gilbert, who, like 
so many genuine artists, sometimes allows his 
-enthusiasm to outrun his prudence, has found 
the work far more costly than either he or his 
Royal patrons intended, and that he doubts 
whether he can ever undertake anything of 
the kind again. 


Tue Hancock Museum, at Barras Bridge, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, is being repaired. The 
work has been intrusted to Mr. Nicholas 
Maughan, builder, Westgate Road, Newcastle, 
and the cost, as estimated by the architect, 
Mr. F. W. Rich, will be about £2500. 

A MEMORIAL has been placed. in Christ- 
church, Folkestone, to the memory of the late 
Rev. Claude Bosanquet, M.A. It consists of a 
portrait medallion in statuary marble set in an 
elaborately carved architectural framework in 
alabaster. The work was executed by Mr. J. 
|, Nesfield Forsyth, of Finchley Road, the archi- 
tecture having been designed by Mr. W. A. 
Forsyth, A.R.I.B,A. 


and St. Barbara, representing Fortitude. It- 


character of the saint, while allowing his fancy ,} the concurrence of 


Between the saints - 


But those who have followed Mr. Gilbert’s - 


England under his own eye, the much more . 
elaborate figures of angels which fill up the. 


it being impossible to find English workmen ~ 


appealing for £3000 to rebuild. 
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An Old Greek Church Doomed. 


i Ba TO the corners of old Soho a good deal o} 
lightis being poured. Very soon the zeal 
of those beneficent Vandals, the Count; 
Council, will leave hardly a vestige of th 
ancient and very undesirable neighbourhood 
which lay around what is now Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road. The Churel 
of St. Mary the Virgin presents to the latte 
thoroughfare a dark brick wall, broken by 
groined windows at the height of 40ft. or 50ft 
from the ground. ‘This is the newer part 0} 
the building. In the rear one may see what 
remains of the Greek-Huguenot Church, form- 
ing the nave of the existing church. This i 
what has come — 

Unver THE Councit’s BAN, * 
A notice is now to be seen on the side door 
calling upon “the owner or occupier to pul 
down the remaining walls.” Service may yet 
be held a few times, but to all intents ané¢ 
purposes the building is a thing of the past 
It was built in 1677 by Joseph Georgeirenes 
Archbishop of the Island of Samos, who had 
been driven from his see by Turkish tyranny 
The event is recorded in a Greek inscription, 
still to be seen over the west door. It runs: 
“In the year of Salvation, 1677, this Temple 
was erected for the Nation of the Greeks, the 
Most Serene Charles II. being King, and the 
Royal Prince Lord James being Commande 
of the Forces, the Right Reverend Lord Hen 
Compton being Bishop, at the expense of the 
above and other Bishops and Nobles, and with 


Our Huminiry or Samos, -g 
Joseph Georgeirenes, from the Island o 
Melos.” The Archbishop, evidently with ¢ 
considerate thought for the personal journal- 
ism of a later epoch, describes himself as “am 
indifferent tall man, and slender, with long 
black hair, having a wart on the right side o 
his nose, but against his eye, and_ black 
whiskers, and very little beard.” In the 
erection of his church for the Greek colony it 
London he was assisted by a certain Dr 
Nicholas Barbone, son of Cromwell’s Praise 
God Barebone, the leather-seller of Fleet 
Street. The doctor was a great builder 
Newport Square was formerly called Barbone 
Market after him. Five or six years after 
wards the Greeks moved to the City. The 
Archbishop wanted 5 


To Seti THE CHURCH 


to St. Martin’s Vestry, who offered only £200 
What became of him afterwards is not known 
Until 1822 the church was occupied by thi 
Huguenots, who disposed of the remainder o} 
their lease to a congregation of Calvinis 
Pedo-Baptists, who remained until 1849. Next 
it narrowly escaped being turned into a musi¢ 
hall and dancing saloon. It was saved by thi 
Rev. Nugent Wade, Rector of St. Anne’ 
Soho. He secured it, and had it consecrate 
in 1850 by Bishop Blomfield, as a chapel-of 
ease to the mother church. During the in 
cumbency of the Rev. J. C. Chambers, 185f 
1874, the church was a very energetic agen 

School, chancel, north aisle, and clergy-hous 
were built; foundation stones were laid bj 
Canon Liddon and Mrs. Gladstone; the Gree 
Cross over the west door was given by Lor 
Selborne. It will interest many readers -t 
know that this is the church introduced Db; 
Mr. Hall Caine into “The Christian” as th 
scene of Father Storm’s social work. 


influential restoration committee is no1 


Mr. Harsorrie Rerp, Hon. Secretary | 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Societ; 
writes :—“I was desired by the council of thi 
Society, at a meeting held on August 8th, t 
send you the following, re Tavistock Roa 
Competition. ‘The attention of the Council ¢ 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Societ 
having been called to the published corre: 
pondence between the architects of Plymout 
and the Corporation upon the above, a resol 
tion was passed approving of the action of tl 
local architects, and expressing regret that tl 
Corporation were unable tu accede to the 
suggestions,’ ” ee oe 
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_ IN AND AROUND WARWICK. 


(By a Special Correspondent.) 


JTHIS year the committee of the Architec- | 

tural Association must be congratulated 
on having chosen a particularly happy 
\eighbourhood for its annual week’s tour, 
md another success must be added to the 
ready long list. 

Starting early on Monday morning, the 8th 
nst., Kingswood Station was reached by train, 
‘rom whence drives were taken to Baddesley | 
Minton, Knowle Church, Grimshaw Hall, | 
Temple Balsall and Ram Hall. 
_ The Church of Baddesley Clinton is a small 
yuilding consisting of nave and chancel, with | 
sower at the west end. The nave was originally | 
ouilt in the thirteenth century, the walls were | 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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This has been removed from its original posi- — 


tion, and is now on the east side of the 
chantry chapel. This chapel was founded by 
Walter Cook in 1403, and in the west wall was 
the entrance to the rood-loft, now filledin. In 
this church some good oak furniture remains, 
most noteworthy being the Elizabethan altar- 
table and two carved chests. 

Grimshaw Hall, close by, is a fine specimen 
of half-timber work of the early part of the 


seventeenth century. The porch is perhaps 


the most striking feature externally. This is 
of two stories, being gabled on three sides ; 


_ these gables are filled in with shaped braces, 


and overhang, being supported on boldly- 
moulded brackets. Below are two balustraded 


long and 30ft. wide. 
| windows is varied, and very good. 
| table at the exterior west end of the church 
- seems at one time to have supported the roof 


openings, which add greatly to the effect. On | 
either side of the porch are gabled wings, also _ 


overhanging. The chimneys, though plain, 
are effective. Internally, most of the rooms 
are panelled, and the original doors still 
remain. The staircase is bold and effective. 
Temple Balsall, nine miles further along the 
Birmingham road, consists of the church, 
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raised 10ft,and the existing clerestory windows | 
inserted between 1496 and 1508 by Nicholas 
Brome, lord of the manor. The chancel was 
_ rebuilt in 1634 by Edward Ferress, lord of the 
we who was buried here. There is some 


if 


rery good glass in the east window, the centre 
light having the Crucifixion for its subject ; 
_ the others being filled in with arms and 
figures of the Ferrers family. A good 
Jacobean oak screen stands beneath the tower. 
- Knowle was next visited. In the village, 
which is very picturesque, there is some good 
half timber work, notably the Swan Inn, the 
sion board of which is suspended by some 
_ capitally wrought iron. 
e church, built of red sandstone, is Per- 
pendicular, and consists of a west tower, 


+ 


reign of Henry III. by Roger 
| “whereupon erecting a church 


hospital and schools. The Lordship of Balsall 
was given to the Knights Templars in the 
de Moubray, 


service of God, and a house for habitation. 
They sent part of 
made it a Preceptorie or Cell, subordinate to 
their principal mansion, unto which Precep- 
torie were also divers lands of {good value 
afterwards given by sundry persons of 
qualitie.” The property reverted to the donor 
upon the suppression of the Templars by 
Edward II. in 1307; but by a decree of Pope 
Clement V. in 1312 the possessions of the Order 
were transferred to the Knights Hospitallers. 


hands, finally descended to Lady Catherine 


srestoried nave with north and south aisles, 
The roof 


© 


north chantry, chapel and chancel. 


e clerestory was added, and the chancel 
‘as lengthened by the addition of two 
windows. 


raised in the fifteenth century, when © 


rood-screen is very delicately carved, — 


Leveson, who bequeathed the whole of the 
estate to trustees for the purpose of founding 
a hospital “for twenty poor persons, being 
- widows and poor women, not married, of good 
- lives and conversations.” The hospital covers 
three sides of a quadrangle, the north side 
forming the master’s house, all being built in 


& good example of Perpendicular work, 


_ red brick with stone dressings. 


fit for their | 


their fraternity hither, and | 


| carving throughout being very rich. 


The manor, having passed through several | 


The schools, built in 1867,are good. The 
church, which adjoins the west side of the 
hospital, is Early English, and is about 100ft. 
The tracery of the 
A corbel 


of some adjoining building. There is a 
curious octagonal turret at the south-west 
corner of the church, which in 1849 was re- 
built, Previous to this it lackel symmetry, 
and appeared out of place. Inside the church 
is of great beauty, and gradually rises in four 
stages towards the altar, the altar being 
elevated three steps higher. On the south 
side is a canopied niche, which seems to have 
at one time contained the effigy of a saint. 
The windows are certainly among the chief 
features of interest, that at the west end being 
filled in with stained glass. Above it is a 
very good wheel window of twelve compart- 
ments. The east window, also of five lights, 
is scarcely less beautiful. On the south side 
of the altar are a piscina and a sedilia, the 


The 
church was repaired shortly after the restora- 
tion of Charles IL, and again in 1849. 

On Tuesday, the second day, visits were made 
to’ buildings in Warwick, the first of which.to be 
seen was Leicester’s Hospital. Passing under 
the sixteenth century archway, this picturesque 
group suddenly confronts us ; and the gabled 
houses, with their diamond panes, surrounding 
the quaint courtyard with its old world air, 
make one think the clock hands by some mis- 
chance must have gotthree hundred yearsahead 
oftheir time. This very fine specimen of timber 
construction was originally the hall of the 
united guilds of St. George and Holy Trinity, 
and was probably erected in the reign of 
Henry- VI. The Earl of Leicester, having 
determined to found a hospital for the relief 
of poor people, signified his desire, in 1571, to 
the bailiff and burgesses, whose property it 
now was, that the building should be handed 
over to him for this purpose. As the Earl’s 
signification was probably equal to his com- 
mand, this they did, and a hospital was 
_ founded, which was to accommodate twelve 
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ON TOUR WITH THE A.A. 


poor men, who were to be presided over by a 
Master. By an Act of Parliament passed in 
1813, the salary of the Master is fixed at £400, 
and the payments to the brethren at £80 per 
annum, 

On entering the quadrangle the carved 
barge-boards of the gables are very noticeable, 
the latter being terminated at their apex with 
figures of white bears with poles. One side is 
occupied with the Master’s house. On the 
east is a corridor leading from the common 
kitchen to the Master’s lodge. Approached 
by a flight of steps is another corridor. At 
the top of the stairs are the remains of the 
old Guild Chamber, now divided into rooms 
for the brethren. In one of the spandrils of 
the framework of the roof is the red rose of 
Lancaster, which seems to point to the fact 
that this building was erected in the time of 
Henry VI. The banquetting hall is now used 
as a laundry and coal-house, but it is evident 
from the one remaining rich piece of carving 
here that formerly this was a noble apartment. 
The kitchen contains some ancient oak furni- 
ture, mostly with a history attached. 

The chapel dedicated to St. James is appro- 
priated to the use of the hospital, and contains 
a good carved oak screen. 

St. John’s Hospital, Warwick, was originally 
founded in the reign of Henry II. “for enter- 
tainment and reception of strangers and 
travailers, as well as those that were poor and 
infirm.” The present house was completed 
about 1626, and is a large and handsome 
stone mansion, having two wings with large 
mullioned bay windows, and a porch in the 
centre. The front has five gables, the three 
over the porch and bay windows being 
originally ornamented with curves and scrolls ; 
the porch gable, however, has been replaced 
by a plainer one, the original having been 
blown down, Inside, a good Jacobean stair- 
case will be noticed. 


(To be continued.) 


MAR LODGE. 


A CHARMING DEESIDE RESIDENCE. 


9 ieee Duke and Duchess of Fife have now 

entered into residence at Mar Lodge, the 
new structure which has taken the place of 
the building burned down three years ago. 
Her Majesty the Queen has never ceased to 
take an interest in the new building from the 
time of the selection of the site, and—as a 
gilt-inscribed granite panel in the east wing 
tells—the day on which she laid the founda- 
tion stone, on October 15th, 1895, down to the 
eve of her recent departure from Balmoral, 
when Her Majesty visited the new residence, 
and is understood to have expressed her 
pleasure at the appearance of the structure 
and at all the arrangements connected there- 
with. Then it is of special interest to note 
that both. 

In THE GENERAL Design 


and in the working out of the details the Duke 
and Duchess have left their individual impress. 
The Duchess has, more especially, taken the 
keenest interest in the minutest details of her 
new residence. The Duchess (says the Daily 
Free Press) drew the first rough sketch of the 
newly completed Mar Lodge, on which Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., the architect of 
the building, has worked. She designed prac- 
tically every fireplace in the lodge, suggesting 
many effective details otherwise, and selecting, 
with a taste which never failed, the colour and 
pattern of wall-paper or ceiling. Prior to the 
disaster of three years ago, it may be well to 
note, there were two Mar Lodges—Mar Lodge, 
the building destroyed by fire, which stood on 
the south side of the road fully three miles 
beyond Braemar, and about a quarter of a 
mile beyond Corriemulzie Falls ; and Old Mar 
Lodge, nearly a mile further west, standing on 
the opposite (or north) side of the Dee, 
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After the destruction of Mar Lodge, it was 
resolved to 


Erecr tHE New RestpEence 


at Old Mar Lodge. Passing along to the new 
residence, therefore, one finds the avenues that 
led to Mar Lodge before the fire entirely closed 
up, and on crossing the river three-quarters of a 
mile further west by the pretty Victoria Bridge, 
one comes in sight of the new residence, erected 
directly in front of the site of Old Mar Lodge. 
That old building has been demolished, and 
one result has been to open up to view from 
the new residence some handsome pines that 
crown the heights of Creag a’ Bhuilg behind 
the lodge, which give some notion yet of the 
magnificence of the great Forest of Mar, that 
contained, according to the veracious Pennant 
“the finest natural pines in Europe.” Mar 
Lodge is built facing the south 


In a Sort or Crescent Form, 


the rear portion being constructed as three 
sides of a hollow square, with the opening to- 
wards the north. The front and main portion 
of the lodge is of two stories, with attics, an 
additional story being put in at the back, 
which is not seen, as one approaches the lodge 
along the avenue, from the river. The style of 
architecture is more than anything else the 
Old English half-timbered style of structure, 
which, with its picturesque gable-forms, is 
very appropriate in a Highland lodge. It is a 
feature in connection with the new building 
that, practically, all the wood and stone 
employed is from the Fife property. The 
lodge is built from granite quarried on the 
neighbouring hill of Morrone. It is a very 
beautiful coral pink granite, of a remarkably 
clear complexion. The timber beams which 
support the overhanging gable roofs are of 
heavy pine, from the adjoining forest, and 
these gables are filled in with granite chip 
work and finished with a harling composed of 
crushed quartz, gathered from the Cairngorms, 
the glitter of which is quite dazzling in the 
sunlight. Round the lodge runs a verandah, 
750ft. in its entire length, supported on the . 
trunks of native spruce fir, twisted branches 
of the same being effectively utilised to form 
the spreading “bracket” supports of the 
verandah roof. These supporting timbers—all 
the external woodwork, indeed, is stained a 
rich brown colour and varnished. The run of — 
the verandah is interrupted at five points. 
One is at the main entrance to the lodge, 
which is covered by a pediment porch, the 
woodwork of which is of the same rustic 
character as the verandah. The other points — 
of interruption are the four projecting win- 
dows—two on each side of the porch—the tops 
of which are formed into balconies, entered — 
from windows on the first floor. All the win- 
dows are of ‘ 


THE GRACEFUL FRENCH CASEMENT STYLE, 


and attention may be directed particularly to — 
the specially pretty “corbelled-out ” windows — 
which adorn what may be termed the end-— 
gables of the lodge. Thechimneys have been — 
made to form one of the most pleasing decora- 
tive features of the new building. They rise, 4 
in the pretty pinkish granite, like clustered — 
shafts which group admirably to the view. — 
‘Both main building and verandah are roofed — 
with small square ruby tiles, a production of 
the English potteries. These suit the granite — 
of which the lodge is built, and heighten — 
largely the picturesque effect of the general — 
design. The inside of Mar Lodge is quite as 
interesting as the exterior. On ascending two — 
granite steps at the main entrance and passing 
the outer door of Burmah teakwood, one finds 
oneself in : 


Tue Lorry aAnp Spacious Hatt, 


22ft. wide from right to left as you enter, and — 
extending backward 47ft. The floor is of oak — 
parquetry, covered with an occasional rich rug 
or matting. The walls and ceiling are lined 
throughout with a light-coloured pine, elabor- 
ately wrought in moulded panels, and stained — 
and polished. A magnificent fireplace of the, — 
“well” grate design is inserted in the hall, 
which has a breadth of actual fireplace of — 
3ft. 6in., constructed specially for the burning — j 
of wood blocks, which must form the staple 
fuel. The fireplace is encircled by a massive - 
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mantelpiece of dark purple marble, above 
which is a handsome mirror that will reflect 
the light from the elaborate brass “ electriolier” 
of eighteen jets, which,depends from the centre 
of the ceiling. From’the back of the entrance 
hall rises 
Tue MArn STAIRCASE. 

Light is admitted, at the height of the first 
landing, through an ornamental window of 
muffled or “misted” glass, and falls on the 
hall through a beautiful hall screen of carved 
woodwork. On passing into the hall by the 
main doorway, one finds a door at either hand, 
leading to the right and left. 'The door to the 
left, or westmost side, leads into the private 
dining-room of the Duke and Duchess, an airy, 
beautiful room, 19ft. 6in. by 17ft. 6in., with 
ample bookcases along one side, and with an 
outlook across the lawn and river quite delight- 
ful. The room is pannelled with light-coloured 
pine to a height of 8ft., and around the cosy- 
looking fireplace is a mantelpiece in dark 
Italian marble. A door in the room, opposite 
that which allows entrance from the hall, 
leads from the private dining-room into the 
adjoining large dining-room, 35ft. long and 
19ft. 6in. wide, suitable, therefore, for quite a 
large party of guests. This room has two 
windows looking to the front. Like the 
smaller dining-room, it is pannelled with pine 
to a height of 8ft. from the oak floor. The 
remainder of the walls is papered with a 
heavily-embossed bright ruby paper, and the 
ceiling is pannelled after the manner of the 
dado. In this case the mantelpiece is of a 
rich green marble, marked with white veins. 
The striking feature in the large dining-room 
is the magnificent display of deers’ heads on all 
sides, that tell of many an exciting day in the 
neighbouring forest. 


Tue Two Drnina-Rooms 


occupy the space between the porch and the 
west wing. The remainder of the front, along 
the west wing, is taken wp with large bed- 
rooms for guests. Returning to the entrance 
hall, and taking the door on the eastmost side, 
one enters the spacious drawing-room of the 
lodge, which occupies the entire space on the 
front between the porch and the east wing, 
corresponding to that which the two dining- 
rooms occupy between the porch and the west 
wing. It isa noble room, 46ft. long by 18ft. 
wide, designed in the rich and delicate style 
characteristic of the celebrated designer, 
Adam. From the floor, which is closely and 
heavily carpetted, rises to a height of 3ft. 9in., 
a dado of panelling in light pine, the panels 
being set in frames of the 
CLassic “Eee anp Darr” Carvina. 


Thence to the frieze the walls are covered 
with a rich, dark green French paper; the 
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frieze moulding is also of light pine, and the 
ceiling is of raised plaster work, formed into 
numberless medallions, exquisitely enwreathed. 
At each end of the room is a “ well” grate, 
set in beautifully-tinted pink tiles, the mantel- 
pieces being in pink and white marble. These 
are surmounted by rich overmantels, bearing 
the ducal and Royal crests, and set between 
fluted pilasters, whence spring clusters of 
electric lamps. In the east wing, next the 
drawing-room, is the billiard-room. It also is a 
handsomely-appointed apartment. Magnifi- 
cently antlered heads look down from the 
walls, above this “decoration of the chase” 
appearing 

THe MasstvE GREEK CoRNICE, 
and the rich ceiling of decorative fibrous 
plaster work. The billiard table occupies 
one end of the room; the other end, with its — 
deep oriel window, is specially set apart for 
the use of smokers, and, if desired, for writing 
purposes. ‘lhe remainder of the front, in the 
east wing, is occupied by guests’ bedrooms. 
The rooms hitherto described all lie along the 
front of the lodge. Entrance to all of them is 
provided from a main corridor which runs 
along the centre of the main building from 
end to end. On the opposite side of the 
corridor, westward of the entrance hall, are the 
butler’s pantry, just opposite the dining-rooms, 
with wine cellars adjoining, then the room of 
the groom of the chamber, shoe room, brushing 
room, and bedrooms to the end of the west 
wing. Eastward of the entrance hall are a 
secretaries’ room, housekeeper’s room, and 
bedrooms to the end of the wing. In the 


Rear Portion or THE Lopae, 
on the ground floor, are the kitchen, servants’ 
hall, still room, steward’s room, packing room, 
beer cellar, and other similar accommodation. 
This rear portion, it may be said, is practically 
a separate building from the lodge, divided 
from it by a wide passage, though the whole 
forms one group of buildings. Ample bath- 
room and lavatory accommodation is provided 
on this as on all the floors. An abundant and 
excellent supply of water has been laid on 
from Craig Valloch, a little distance north- 
west of the lodge, where two springs have been 
utilised and the water collected in a reservoir, 
whence it is conveyed in pipes, underground, to 
the lodge. Passing up the main staircase to 
the first floor, the private apartments of the 
Duke and Duchess are reached. These occupy 
the front, immediately above the dining-rooms, 
entrance-hall, and drawing-room. Above the 
entrance-hall is the private bedroom. Directly 
east of itis Her Royal Highness’s sitting-room, 
and next to it the night nursery, then the day 
nursery, with nursery maids’ rooms adjoining. 
West of the bedroom is the Duke’s dressing- 
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room, and westward of it, his Grace’s private 
sitting-room. The rest of the accommodation 
on this floor, and, indeed, of the other floors as 
well, is taken up with bedrooms, bath-rooms, 
&e. It will give a very fair idea of the large 
amount of Ax: 
AccommopaTion AT Mar LopGe 


to mention that it contains 20 guests’ bed- 
rooms, about 50 servants’ bedrooms, and about 
120 rooms of all kinds. The heating and 
lighting of the lodge are both effected by 
means of electricity. To supply the motive 
power, the stream of Corriemulzie has been 
harnessed, as has been said. Some distance 
above the Falls a large dam has been formed 
for the accumulation of the necessary water. 
At the Falls there is a headlong rush which 
develops fifty horse-power in the turbine, and — 
at the adjoining power-house the dynamo de-— 
velops power to the amount of 240 volts, and 
at the lodge, about a mile distant, 170 volts. 
To the lodge the power is transmitted 


ae 


By OvEeRHEAD CoprER CABLES. 


These are connected with the main switch- 
board, whence radiate three special circuits 7 
for the house, another for the beautiful little 
Norman chapel erected in the grounds to the 
east of the lodge, another to the stables near 
by, and another for the ballroom—which has — 
been transferred from near the Mar Lodge — 
which was burned, and re-erected among the 
trees to the west of the new residence. For 
the heating of the building radiators are — 
placed at all needful points, and an equable~ 
temperature of sixty degrees maintained. For — 
the lighting there are in the house, alone, no — 
fewer than 526 lights, ranging in power from — 
eight to sixteen candles. Inthe stables—where — 
there is accommodation for thirty-six horses— _ 
there are between forty and fifty lights, and in 
the ballroom there will be a specially brilliant — 
illumination by means of lights,some of which — 
run as high as fifty candle-power. It may be 
added that arrangements have been made in | 
connection with the % 


Exvectric INsTaALLATION ? 


by which the supply of water to the Falls of 
Corriemulzie will be utilised only during the — 
night, so that the Falls may retain their — 
wonted beauty during the day. The cost of — 
the lodge, with the attendant works, enlarge- — 
ment of the garden, &c., is between £15,000 — 
and £20,000. The contractors for the work 
were as follows: For the lodge—Mason work, 
Mr. Edgar Gauld, Aberdeen; carpenter, — 
Messrs. M’Robbie and Milne, Aberdeen; — 
slater, Mr. James Grant, Ballater; plumber, — 
Messrs. J. Blaikie and Sons, Aberdeen; — 
plasterer and fire-proof floors, Messrs. Stuart — 
and Co., London; iron work, Mr. George — 
Bisset, Aberdeen, and Messrs. J. Abernethy — 
and Co., Aberdeen ; electric bells and cooking — 
ranges, Messrs. M’Hardy and Son, Aberdeen; — 
electric lighting and heating, Messrs. P. C. — 
Middleton and Co., Aberdeen; fibrous plaster 
work, Messrs. Hay and Lyall, Aberdeen; well — 
fires, Messrs. J. Bannochie and Sons, Aber- — 
deen ; painting and glazing, Messrs. G. Donald — 
and Sons, Aberdeen, and Messrs. Maple and — 
Co., London. The approaches have been laid _ 
out by Mr. A. G. Cumming, Braemar. For 
the large stables, erected a short distance 
eastward of the lodge, the contractors were: 
Mason, Mr. George Hall, Aberdeen ; carpenter, 
Mr. D. Macdonald, Braemar ; slater, Mr. James 
Grant ;. plasterer, Messrs. Stuart and-Co.;_ 
painter, Messrs. Donald and Sons; plumber, 
Messrs. Blaikie and Sons; andelectriclighting, _ 
Messrs. Middleton and Co. sf 


THE foundation stone of a new edifice which 
is to take the place of St. James’s Church, 
Aston, astructure formed chiefly of corrugated 
iron, was laid a week ago. The new church _ 
will cost over £4000. 

Att Saints Cuurcu, Cheadle Hulme, is 
about to be enlarged by an extension of the 
nave westwards, and by the addition of anew 
south aisle with a porch. The font will be 
placed at the west end of the proposed new 
aisle. The accommodation will be increased 
by 177 sittings, and the expense will amount 
to £1800. gs 
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BARRACK BUILDINGS. 


A NOTABLE ERECTION AT PORTS- 
MOUTH. 


_(\OMMENCED as far back as October, 1893, 
\’ the last portion of the new Clarence 
Barracks, Portsmouth, has only just been 
completed. On the vast space of ground ex- 
tending from King’s Terrace to High Street, 
and from Alexandra Road to Pembroke Road, 
are three typical barracks, viz., the old “ Cam- 
bridge,” a severely plain and unattractive 
building ; the “ Victoria,” much more elaborate, 
‘commodious, and comfortable, erected princi- 
pally by convict labour; and the “ Clarence,” 
“built from up-to-date plans, embracing all the 
latest sanitary improvements, and acknow- 
ledged to be the most palatial, and the finest 
barracks in every respect, erected in any part 
of the kingdom. Compared with some of 


Tue First Barracks ConstTRUCTED IN 
PorTsMouUTH, 


the new erections are indeed palaces, and their 
construction in the present day style shows 
an advancement in many respects. Many 
improvements are needed in connection with 
some of the old Portsmouth barracks to make 
them as comfortable as they ought to be. 
Take for instance the Colewort Barracks. 
“They are generally very inconvenient for the 
purposes for which they were built. The 
rooms are low and stuffy, and the structural 
arrangements will not allow of their being 
brought up to modern requirements, notwith- 
standing that money is year by year expended 
in making alterations. The quarters for the 
married soldiers are badly arranged, and it is 
anticipated these barracks 


Witt Soon Be ConpEMNED, 


and buildings erected in their places more on 
the plan of the Victoria and Clarence Barracks. 
- With this object in view, the War authorities 
have purchased some property in Armoury 
Lane, which will probably be the site of a new 
canteen. Where the Colewort Barracks stand 
was formerly the Priory of St. Mary. There 
is evidence that it was in ruins in 1716, that 


in 1718 it was in the possession of the War 


authorities, and that materials arising from 
its demolition were used in the reconstruction 
of St. Thomas’s Church. The Cambridge 
Barracks were built at a later period than the 
Colewort. Many improvements are contem- 
plated, including the provision of extra 
sculleries at the married men’s quarters, addi- 
tional ablution rooms in the men’s quarters, 
and improved facilities for bathing, plans for 
which have been prepared for some time. 
The Clarence Barracks consist of five 


_Hanpsome Brocxs or Exnasorate Dusian, 


in the domestic Gothic order of Architecture, 
and it is to be regretted that the front of the 
main building could not have faced a main 
thoroughfare, where its fine proportions might 
have been the more freely and fully admired. 
The barracks are built on the pavilion system, 
this being a great improvement on the old 
block system—on which lines the “ Cambridge” 
was erected. A feature of the interior arrange- 
ment is that in none of the barrack rooms are 
there angles or corners, and thus the accumu- 
lation of dirt is prevented. Generally, it may 
be stated that the barracks have rooms three 
times larger than those in the old ones; the 
ventilation and lighting are much superior. 
‘The staircases throughout are made of best 
hard Shipley stone, on which there is no 
danger of slipping, and in the arrangements 
the comfort of the men has received due con- 
sideration. The foundations for the buildings 
_ proved a serious difficulty, covering’ as they do 
_ the old moats of the fortifications. All 


i. Tue OLp Forrirication WALLS 


had to be taken up, and new foundations put 
in to a depth of 20ft. Ten feet of tidal water 
had to be dealt with, and steam pumps were 
kept going night and day for months, but 
eventually all the difficulties were overcome, 
and the work was most successfully accom- 
lished. The new buildings are all erected 
rith best red Fareham and Foster’s bricks, 


B2 , 


with Portland stone dressings, and the roofs 
are of red Horndean tile. : 


Tor OFrFicers’ Brock 


is conveniently situated, facing Pembroke 
Gardens, is a magnificent pile, and an _orna- 
ment to the neighbourhood from an architec- 
tectural point of view. The splendid mess, 
arranged in the central part of the building, 
has been elaborately fitted up by the officers. 
There are ante and billiard rooms, servants’ 
quarters, and lavatories. The corridors 
throughout are laid with polished marble 
terrazzo paving, executed by Messrs. de Grelle 
Houdret and Co. The stoves and chimney- 
pieces were all specially designed for the 
building, this portion of the work being 
carried out by Messrs. Yates, Haywood, and 
Co., of Rotherham and London. The megs, 
ante, and billiard rooms and vestibule are 
lighted with the electric light from the Cor- 
poration supply. The general contractors for 
this block were Messrs. Armitage and Hodg- 
son, Leeds. In the front is a lawn and garden, 
and there are two beautiful lawns at the back. 
The soldiers’ barracks consist of three blocks, 
to accommodate nearly 1000 men. Running 
parallel with Alexandra .Road is a detached 
block, which provides quarters for 276 N.C.O.’s 
and men, with a fine sergeants’ mess in the 
centre, consisting of mess rooms, billiard 
room, kitchen, scullery, and all accessories. 


THE Coat oF ARMS IN THE GABLES, 


which adorns this block, appear to be cast in 
terra cotta, but as a matter of fact all the 
panels are beautifully carved in red rubbing 
bricks. The recreation establishment in the 
centre building in the long range includes 
large recreation room and lecture hall, each 
61ft. by 30ft. There are also reading, writing, 
and coffee rooms and library, with regimental 
offices on the ground floor. Each soldiers’ 
block has its own cook house, baths with hot 
and cold water, latrines and company offices, 
and stores complete. There is a large regi- 
mental canteen, also separate rooms for 
corporals, together with a_ well-furnished 
grocery bar, guard house, fire-engine house, 
officers’ stables, and shoemakers’, smiths’, 
armourers’, carpenters’, and tailors’ shops. 
These blocks and accessories wefe erected by 
Messrs. Perry and Co., of London. The latrines 
and urinals were supplied by Mr. George 
Jennings, Lambeth. 


THE BuInpINGs FoR MarRiep SOLDIERS 


consist of five blocks, to accommodate 108 
families, and attached to them are laundries 
and wash-houses complete ; and a large under- 
ground tank, holding 18,000 gallons, is pro- 
vided for storing rain water for washing pur- 
poses. These blocks were built by Mr. H. J. 
Sanders, of Southampton. The schools for 
infants and adults, comprising all the latest 
improvements and modern fittings, were 
erected by Messrs. W. R. Light and Sons, of 
Portsmouth, who also built the quarters for 
eight warrant officers in Burnaby Road. The 
sanitary arrangements throughout comprise 
the latest improvements, and are up-to-date 
in every respect, while 


x Tor DRAINAGE 


is as perfect as modern science could make it. 
A large portion of the drain pipes are of cast 
iron, with caulked lead joints, supported in 
some places by specially driven piles. A good 
idea will be formed of the extent of this par- 
ticular work when it is mentioned that in con- 
nection with the barracks there are about six 
miles of drain pipes, there being two distinct 
systems, one for sewage and the other for sur- 
face water, the former being connected with 
the town main drainage, and the other being 
discharged direct into the sea, The total cost 
of the Clarence Barracks has been about 
£160,000, or something like £40,000 more than 
the sum expended upon the Portsmouth Town 
Hall, with its expensive ornamentation and 
elaborate furnishing. The works in connec- 
tion with the new barracks were carried out 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel C, 
Wilkinson, R.H., late C.R.E. Portsea Sub.- 
District, and Major Darling, and supervised 
throughout by Mr. E. North, of the R.E. Civil 
Staff, and several assistants. 


Drawing in the Board Schools. 


rPXIME was when the drawing done in the 

Board Schools was of little importance— 
tame, uninteresting, useless. But they have 
changed all this, and for a-year or two (since 
the introduction of what is known as the 
“new alternative syllabus”) the scholars have 
been turning out original designs in colour, 
tile patterns, panels, friezes, &c., which are 
not only good studies in conventional orna- 
ment, good in colour and in form, but they 
have a commercial value. This syllabus, 
which has caused quite a revolution in the 
methods of imparting a knowledge of drawing 
to the young, was introduced, the Westminster 
Gazette recalls, by Mr. Acland just before he 
left office, and the successful results that have 
been achieved more than justify its adoption. 
For the usual course of alleged “freehand” and 

Mopgrut Drawina 
with a hard pencil point, as encouraged by the 
South Kensington authorities, is substituted a 
course of drawing with the flexible point of a 
sable brush charged with colour. ‘This true 
freehand is done straight from the shoulder 
upon sheets of paper clipped to slabs of heavy 
millboard wedged into the slate racks at the 
back of the desks, thus serving as easels. The 
youngest boys begin with an exercise in 
coloured chalks on brown paper, to obtain 
freedom and facility in striking curves; then 
certain elements of design are sketched on the 
board, or natural flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
are put before them, and from these forms the 
boys work out 
A Patrern In Any CoLours 
their fancy dictates, to fill a given space, such 
as a square, oblong triangle, or circle. It is 
positively amazing, and not a little amusing, 
to see a big class of youngsters, say eight 
years old, dashing away at their sheets of 
brown paper, and turning out creditable 
designs by the score. Robbed of their colour 
they lose much, but when it is remembered 
that these boys, all under fourteen years of 
age, have no cultured home surroundings, no 
access to art galleries in their neighbour- 
hood, and only two hours a week devoted to the 
work, it must be conceded that the teaching is 
now on the right lines. The boys show great 
enthusiasm for the work, and beg for paper 
on which to do drawings at home. It would 
be a thousand pities if talent thus cultivated 
were not turned to account when the boys 
leave school, but it is to be feared that unless 
some opening for their employment as 
DesianerRs, Art Decorators, Porrery 
PAINTERS, 

and so forth, are put in their way, the boys 
will drift into occupations in which this train- 
ing of hand and eye, so wisely introduced by 
the Hducation Department, will be almost 
entirely thrown away, which would be a 
distinct loss to the community. 


The new Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Teresa, Birkdale, has been opened. 

Tue Bishop of Salisbury consecrated on 
Saturday week a new church at Bryanstone. 

FounpDATIon stones for a Free Methodist 
Chapel, Kippax, to cost about £1500, have been 
laid. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
erection of a new church at Elland on a site 
given by Lord Savile. 

Tue Ramsgate Corporation has decided to 
offer prizes for competitive plans for the pro- 
posed kursaal under the Western Promenade. 

THE memorial stones of a Wesleyan chapel 
and school at Rhodes, near Middleton, have 
been laid. The new building is estimated to 
cost about £2650, 

A sitpn containing over 1600 square yards 
has been secured for the erection of a Wesleyan 
mission chapel and schools on Messrs. Mather’s 
estate in Liverpool Road, Eccles. 

FreEsu by-laws as to the width of new streets 
in York are now in force, and in future streets 
in that city under 100yds. long will have a 
minimum width of 30ft.; over l00yds. and 
under 200yds., of 36ft.; and over 200) ds., 
of 42ft. 
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we & 147 Ready. 
The Superb eras Number of — 


Architectural Review. 


The Magazine for the Artist and Craftsman, 


Price J |= Nett. 


With ihe August Number are presented as Supplement 


Two Magnificent Pallet Plates: 


No. 4 
A Beautiful Photogravure from the Drawing by F. L. Emanuel: 


‘‘The old ‘Horse and Groom,’ ’”’ back of Holborn Above Bars, being the first of a Series of Plates of _ 
2 COMING-DO WN LONDON.” 
No. Il. : 
A Chromotype Plate from the Water-colour Sketch by Edgar Wilson: 4 


“A RUINED CASTLE.” 


SPECIAL ART SUPPLEMENT: 


Architecture and Crafts at the Royal Academy: 4 

Being the Fourth and concluding Supplement of the Series, extending over the past q 
four months, devoted to an exhaustive Reproduction of all the Leading Designs in — 
Architecture and Applied Art at this year’s Academy. _ 


The Literary Contents of the AUGUST NUMBER are of more than suas interest, 3 
including such varied Subjects as 4 

A SPANISH COLONIAL CITY, fully Ullustrated. 
BARNSTAPLE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, profusely Illustrated. E 
FOUNTAINS AND WATER TREATMENT: another instalment of Mr. A. E. Street’s — 
Series of Articles. 4 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” at the St. James’s Theatre, ; 
Illustrated by Patten Wilson. a 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN AT OXFORD, by qT G. Jackson, R.A., Illustrated. 
Etc., Ete. 


Price ONE SHILLING Nett. : 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 4 
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 Errineuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 17th, 1898. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat: ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly Lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
collectively offered and wisely employed, build 

a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
lessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
alks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from ‘afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—Joun 
Ruski. 


ad 


~ Ove of London’s most notable houses is to 
be altered and reconstructed almost past 
recognition. This is the house in the middle 
of the west side of Leicester Square, with fine 
frontage and long first-floor windows. It has 
a history almost unique in interest. For 
thirty-two years it was occupied by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and before that by Henry Morland 
-—father of a more famous son—who painted 
the two beautiful Miss Gunnings. respectively 
“Washing” and “Ironing,” in the National 


Gallery. 


Iw Sir Joshua’s time no house in London 
had so illustrious a crowd of visitors. There 
is a stately, last century flavour about the 
Georgian hall, with its fluted Corinthian 
columns. The newels from which its balus- 
trades start are carved with acanthus leaves, 
and taper delicately to the base. Reynolds 
had the house remodelled, and he spent £1500 
on a new gallery and painting room. He was 
at his easel by nine in the morning. During 
one year the number of his sitters was 162. 


Aw extraordinary building is being erected 
n New York in order to reproduced the art 
and architecture, manners and life, of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, Sara. 
cens, &c. It is being done on a very grandiose 
scale; for instance, in the Hall of Kanak, 
which is being reproduced, the columns are 
constructed full size, being 7ft. high and 12ft. 
jn diameter, and the Assyrian throne-room 
from Nimroud is of the same size ; and so is 
‘that which depicts the grandeur of Rome in 
the time of Constantine. The Saracenic rooms 
will, of course, be reproductions of the 
‘Alhambra. The building is to be completed 
‘in less than a year. 
. 
Tr is satisfactory to know that up to the 
present there is no official declaration about 
“seizing on the masterpieces in Spanish galleries 
by the Government of the United States as 
‘security for the indemnity which will have 
‘to be levied. The proposition to imitate 
poleon’s conduct is not worthy of a nation 
ismainly Anglo-Saxon. Great satisfaction 


san newspapers are endeavouring to persuade 
he Government to enrich New York with 
jpanish spoils, but the good sense of the 
ountry must be opposed to such a revival of 
andalism and spoilation. 


Arr as a softener of international asperities 
has had many triumphs. Not one of these 
was more memorable in its way than that by 
which Prince Bismarck and Pope Leo XIII. 
were brought into touch. The medium of 
communication was Franz Lenbach, the famous 
Bavarian painter, to whom the Pope gave, not 
only sittings, but a commission to paint the 
portrait of his “enemy.” Bismarck, much 
pleased, gave a return commission; and the 
restoration of friendly relations between the 
Roman Pontiff and the German Chancellor, 
whether by mere coincidence or not, certainly 
dated from the time when each adorned his 
apartments with the portrait of the other. 


Argrists are naturally uvt a little concerned 
to hear that there is a possibility of serious 
damage being done in the near future to one 
of the most picturesque and frequently-painted 
spots in the West of England. A new light 
railway is threatened through the district 
surrounding Lynton and Lynmouth, and the 
route chosen is one which will most un- 
necessarily obtrude the utilitarian formality 
of the line, The scheme is one certain to 
excite very active opposition; but if this 
opposition is to be effectual it must be prompt, 
for the sitting of the Light Railway Com- 
missioners at which the new undertaking is 
to be discussed will be held this week. 


Iv is stated that the-plans for an Arch- 
bishop’s residence at Canterbury have now 
been definitely settled by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Additions are t» be made to 
the house that was in former times the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, and some buildings in Palace 
Street are to be pulled down for the purpose 
of allowing of the extension. The scheme is 
a large one, and when carried out will greatly 
add to the architectural features of the 
cathedral precincts. 


Tur engineers are, it is stated, engaged in 
the preliminary work connected with the 
scheme for a new electric underground line 
from Baker Street to Waterloo. It is reckoned 
that this line will take about four years to 
complete, and it will be three miles long. The 
southern terminal station will be close to the 
terminus of the Waterloo and City. From 
that point it will run under the river towards 
Charing Cross, and there will be a station at 
the point where it crosses the District Rail- 
way running along the Embankment. Thence 
it is to run to a station at Piccadilly Circus, 
and up Regent Street to another at Oxford 
Circus. The line will thence run down Port- 
land Place, across the Marylebone Road, and 
round to the left to the south-western corner 
of Regent’s Park, where the Baker Street 
terminus will be. 


A pistincr advance in the progress of the 
world towards ease and comfort is marked by 
the announcement of the chairman of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company that experi- 
ments are about to be instituted with a view 
to the substitution of electricity for steam 
power in London underground traffic. Other 
people’s experiments, it is true, have already 
demonstrated the feasibility of the change pro- 
posed; but it would no doubt be inconsistent 
with the dignity of a great corporation to 
plunge into new methods without supplement- 
ing these by experiments of its own. In the 
meantime the mere passenger can only express 
the hope that these experiments will be con- 
ducted with all possible celerity to their 
inevitable result. 


On September 4th next there will be erected 
at Brescia a monument to the celebrated 
painter, Alexandro Bonvicino, nicknamed Il 
Moretto, who was a native of that town. The 
monument is by the sculptor Domenico 
Ghidoni, The greater number of I] Moretto’s 
pictures are still in the churches and gallery 
of his native place; but here in London, too, 
we are particularly rich in specimens of his 
cool and silvery brush. So his admirers in 
this country should go on a pilgrimage to the 
National Gallery on September 4th, the 400th 
anniversary of his birth. 
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Av the second day’s proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Society of Art Masters, 
in the lecture theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, Mr. W. Scott, the president, in the 
chair, various matters affecting the interest of 
Schools of Art were discussed. Inthe matter of 
the attendance grants, it was decided to await 
the apportionment of the grants for the past year 
and to make inquiry of the members respect- 
ing them. The meeting also decided that 
representation should be made to the Science 
and Art Department as the desirability of 
making payments on attendances in drawing 
and painting from the “head life” and the 
draped figure. 


Avr 30, Parliament Street, the Art Memorial 
Society has on view a bust of Mr. Gladstone, 
the work of Mr, H. C. Fehr, whose “ St. George 
and the Rescued Maiden” is a prominent 
feature amongst the works of sculpture in the 
central hall at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Fehr’s bust, which is in scale rather larger 
than life size, represents the statesman in the 
later, though not quite at the latest, stage of 
his career. The shoulders are draped with his 
doctor’s gown, and the head is full of anima- 
tion and spirit. 


For an architect’s or engineer’s estimate to 
be exceeded is an almost invariable rule, but 
at a recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board an instance of the reverse 
being the case was afforded. For certain 
works to be carried out at the North-Western 
Hospital, the estimate given by the architects 
was £1080, whereas one firm expressed their 
willingness to undertake the work for the sum 
of only £648, just three-fifths of the amount 
that had been anticipated by the Board. 


An interesting anniversary to all lovers of 
“the old City,” to use the phrase adopted in 
the now moribund unification report, occurred 
recently. Just 13% years ago on three of the 
old City gates—Cripplegate, Ludgate, and Ald- 
gate—were sold by order of the Corporation, the 
purchaser, a speculative builder of the name of 
Blagden, paying for the materials the sum of 
£416 10s., and undertaking to remove the débris 
and restore the roadway to its original condition 
prior to the end of the following: September. 
Even in those days, it is interesting to note, 
contractors were not always men of their word 
as regards completing the work by the date 
specified, Thus we read in the Corporation 
minutes that.in the following December only 
Bishopsgate was sold, while Aldgate was 
“almost down,” and Cripplegate would be 
“cleared” in less than a month. According 
to all reports, Blagden made a very fine profit 
out of the venture by selling as relics the 
decorative portion of the gates. 


THE majority of the members of the Town 
Hall Committee of the Cardiff Corporation 
were surprised when, at their last meeting, the 
Town Clerk pointed out to them numerous 
defects in the accommodation which they -had 
arranged in the costly new municipal buildings 
which are to be erected in Cathays Park. 
There was, he said, no-provision for the tram- 
ways department, but it was pointed out in 
reply that the Committee would not have been 


_ warranted in making provision for this de- 


partment at the time the instructions were 
given for the guidance of architects entering 
for the premiums. The Town Clerk antici- 
pated that the new department would require 
quite as much if not more room than that of 
the borough engineer and his staff, and said 
there were many other matters to be taken 
into account if the buildings were to cover the 
needs of the town for the next ten to twenty 
years.—Councillor Fox and Alderman Beavan 
said they understood that the new buildings 
had been designed to meet the town’s require- 
ments for nearer half than a quarter of a 


century. 


Tur Town Clerk went on to say that there 
was no larder or wine room attached to the 
banqueting hall, that there was need of a 
separate kitchen and dining room for the 
clerks, that the judges would require a 
luncheon room in addition to. their separate 
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retiring rooms, and that there was no accom- 
modation shown for the clerk of assize, for the 
clerk of the peace, for the post-office, or of a 
central telephone exchange. Mr. Lanchester, 
a member of the London firm who secured the 
premium, was in attendance, and after saying 
that it was possible to throw out two wings 
without materially affecting the symmetry of 
the design, dwelt on the desirability of having 
the whole of the requirements arranged for in 
the plans before the first stone was laid. The 
committee asked Mr. Lanchester to re-arrange 
the rooms so as to provide all the accommoda- 
tion suggested, and to present the amended 
plans at the next meeting. Councillor Fox 
pointed out that while he was prepared to 
vote for every reasonable provision being 
made now, he disagreed with the idea of a 
separate kitchen and dining-room for the 
clerks. He advocated the establishment of a 
municipal refreshment room, where the public 
attending the law courts and members of the 
Corporation could be provided for, as well as 
the officials and their staffs. On the recom- 
mendation of the architects, Messrs. Young 
and Brown, of Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury, were engaged to draw out the quantities. 


Aw interesting relic of old Newcastle has 
recently been sold. - But it has not been sold 
in order that it may be demolished, or even 
that it may be devoted to a purpose other than 
that which it has fulfilled for nearly four 
hundred years past. Itis the old Black Bull 
Inn, in the High Bridge, which is said to be 
one of the oldest licensed houses in Newcastle 
—as, indeed, it must be, if the records be 
accurate. The property of which the old 
hostelry forms the main part is an extensive 
one, covering, with the shops and warehouses 
adjoining, a considerable area near the corner 
of the Bigg Market and High Bridge, with an 
entrance from each of these thoroughfares. 
The date of the setting up of the inn is there, 
on the signboard, for all people to read. “The 
Black Bull,” it says, “ Established 1530.” 

Tue old Black Bull was a famous house in 
the coaching days, before trains and steam- 
boats brought people into the town. The front 
of the inn was not then flush with the street 
as itis now. There was a courtyard in front, 
of considerable area, and at one side there 
were commodious stables for the reception of 
the coach horses. The coaches coming from 
both the north and the south drove into the 
Bigg Market, and swept round into the court- 
yard, and the passengers were hospitably 
entertained within. Now the courtyard is 
covered with buildings. One part of the new 
buildings was erected as an addition to the 
hostelry, which has now, therefore, two bars— 
the old place being the back bar, and the new 
room the front bar; and they are connected 
by a covered passage, bringing them both 
practically under one roof. On the other part 
of the courtyard a shop was built. The old 
stables have been transformed into warehouses. 
Passing behind the newer buildings into the 
passage beyond, one can readily see that the 
place is of great age. The old house must 
have been a fine range of buildings in its time. 
Inside the old bar itself—the taproom of the 
Black Bull—there is still a decided smack 
of antiquity, although it has long since been 
renewed. A shelf is withdrawn, and one sees 
the great fireplace, very high, and wide, and 
deep. 


In a leading article the other day, the Daily 
News voiced a real risk involved in the “ cheap 
facility of the snapshot camera.” The camera 
is prone to supercede the sketch-book, and in 
many instances with damaging results. “But 
now that we have sane teaching, and a con- 
siderable opening for ‘ design,’ and a compara- 
tively favourable state of public taste and 
opinion,” says our contemporary, “a deadly 
danger threatens us. Any fool can take a 
snapshot; and myriads do. That is infinitely 
swifter and simpler—cheaper, in a word—than 
even the slightest personal note. Is it- not 
much to be feared that even the children in 
whom we have trained eyes and hands to a 
very tolerable point, and in whom a certain 
observation of nature and a certain love of 


\ 


beauty has begun to bud, will spoil it all when 
they arrive at the years of indiscretion, by ex- 
changing the sketch-book for the camera ? 


“Tr used to be supposed that the capacity 
to draw even a fairly probable flower was 
wonderfully rare, and that it was almost a 
mark of genius to be able to make a serious 
sketch. And, in fact, while our methods of 
teaching were bad, it did require some natural 
gifts to surmount the curious obstacles which 
were carefully placed in the pupils’ way. 
But the supposed rarity of the power to draw 
is quite imaginary. All children, with a little 
encouragement, will try to draw. It seems to 
be a natural development of their devouring 
zeal for imitation in every form. Moreover, 
there are probably few bright children, if 
there are any, who cannot, with a little pains 
and patience, be got to draw simple objects 
from Nature with very passable truth. At 
the outset, no doubt, they will fall into the 
fallacy of trying to draw not what they see, 
but what they think they ought tosee. A table 
has four legs: therefore, if they draw a table 
they must put in the four legs somehow, even 
if they have to stick the furthest one in any 
comic and impossible position. 


“ Bur once they have been persuaded that 
what they have to do is only to put on paper 
what their eye actually do see, and have 
been shown in a few simple cases what that is, 
and how they may seize the more characteristic 


’ points in it, then they can almost teach them- 


selves. The very fact that their drawings 
grow visibly better under their eyes is a 
delight to them and a stimulus to further 
efforts. Children who hate to draw generally 
hate it for the very proper reason that. they 
‘cannot make the things come like. The 
moment they see a chance of realizing the 
delights of artistic reproduction they are just 
as keen about it as more gifted persons—since 
the desire to imitate, for some mysterious 
reason, is inborn in the race, and the instinct 
that makes it amusing to draw the outline of 
a beast is as old as paleolithic man. 


“Tr will be a thousand pities if either cheap 
photography or the devouring claims of bread- 
and-butter designing should kill down the 
wider chances which the growing generation 
has at last obtained. Of us who are older, 
few had any decent chance of learning to use 
a sketch-book intelligently unless we got it 
after our school days were over by special 
trouble. The school children of the present 
ought to be able with great ease to draw an 
animal or a plant, a cottage or a landscape, 
whenever they choose. They will probably be 
glad enough to do such things for recreation 
on rainy summer days, if their elders have the 
sense to put them in the way of it. They will 
gain by it not only an intelligent pleasure, but 
also that intimate familiarity with Nature 
which, in a civilised and hurrying generation, 
it is so woefully easy to lose. And they will 
help insensibly to make the cultured public 
opinion in which alone it is possible for real 
Art to live.” 


Tue St. James’s Gazette is anecdotal in 
commenting on affairs at South Kensington. 
An eminent authority on Architecture, it 
relates, was once consulted as to what was to 
be done with the memorial church erected to 
a distinguished person. It had fallen into a 
bad condition, and needed repair. The emi- 
nent authority examined the masterpiece, and 
then cheerfully gave his opinion that it was 
bad as building, and so hideous as art that 
there was nothing to be done with it except 
pull it down and build something better in its 
place. He did not know, what, however, was 
the case, that the church had been built by 
the family from the designs of the distin- 
guished person himself, who was by way of 
being an amateur architect. His advice, it is 
needless to say, was not taken. 


Tue picture sale season just concluded has, 
as we have already recorded, been relatively 
uneventful. True, a very decided apprecia- 
tion has taken place in the auction value of 
outstanding works by Rossetti and the late 


~ 


| with the shovel, and the dude in corduroy who 
| leans up against the scaffold pole fence, and 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and _ Millais’s 
“Order of Release” made as high a sum 
(5000 guineas) as has ever been paid for a 
work by him. On the other hand, no sensa 
tional prices can be recorded for examples by 
British portraitists, nor have any canvases 
comparable in importance with the four 
Turners, which in the Pender sale of 1897 
brought over £30,000, come under the hammer. 
Moreover, instead of thirty-two pictures, as’ 
was the case last season, having been knocked 
down for 14,000 guineas or upwards, no more 
than sixteen dispersed since January 1st reach 
or exceed this limit. Of these three are by 
foreign masters, four by British portraitists, 
and the remaining nine, including “The Mirror 
of Venus,” the “Chant d’Amour,” and “ Love | 
and the Pilgrim,” by Burne-Jones, may be 
classed as subject pictures by native artists. 


LONDONERS, or as many of them as are 
compelled to pass along the Strand, have just 
entered into the delirious excitement of the 
“up” season. From Exeter Hall to Agar 
Street the thoroughfare in question will be 
closed to vehicular traffic for ten days to a 
fortnight. Already there are unmistakable 
indications that the public is in for an excep- 
tionally interesting time, and the vestries will, 
as usual, see that no stone or wood block is 
left unturned to provide an annual entertain- a 
ment that will be quite up to the average. In 
preparation for the opening performance huge 
stacks of creosoted cubes have been set up on 
the northern sidewalk of the Strand, and as 
soon as the supply is complete, the pickaxe — 
fiend and the wheelbarrow man and the person - 


the rest of them, will be in evidence once 
again. At present the indications point to a_ 
quiet “up ” season, but as the asphalters have | 
already taken possession of one half of Queen 
Victoria Street, down near the Bank, and most | 
of the western Strand is to be closed next 
week, to say nothing of “a few small jobs” in 
other parts, there is no reason for despondency. 
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Deatu has removed of late several archi-— 
tects who have aided to embellish Paris by — 
their buildings. M. Deperthes, whose name 
will be associated with the present Hétel de — 
‘Ville, has to be included among them, He — 
died at Rheims, the Architect announces, in — 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, and his recent 
plans prove that his skill in designing had not 
lost its power. The majority of the prominent 
Parisian architects are natives of the capital, 
but M. Deperthes was born in Houdilcourt, in 
the Ardennes, in 1833. He was an assistant 
of M. Ballu when the competition for re-~ 
building the Hétel de Ville was arranged, and 
co-operated with him in the preparation of the 
design which found acceptance, and which — 
resembled the former building. His designs — 
were awarded medals at the Salon and other 
exhibitions, and M. Deperthes well deserved — 
the esteem in which he was held, : 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the 
London School Board to send examples of the 
art work of some of the best pupils in their 
schools to the forthcoming Exhibitions in — 
Madrid and Paris. Certain of the chlidren — 
have shown remarkable artistic ability, not as_ 
mere copyists, but in original designs, and the — 
result has amply justified the authorities for 
taking up this branch of education. a 
_ Tue inhabitants of Chew Magna, a little — 
village in north Somerset, thought it would — 
be a good way to celebrate the Record Reign — 
by having their peal of cracked bells recast 
and rehung. Recently the new bells were 
brought to the village, and in due time — 
successfully hoisted into the historic tower, — 
the old oak beams being replaced with iron. _ 
When the ringers tested the ropes, it was 
discovered that the strength of the tower had 
not been taken into consideration, and the 
unwonted agitation of the flagstaff speedily — 
attracted the attention of the bystanders — 
below. As a consequence, the bells will have 
either to be rehung, or the temperament of the — 
tower consulted. {a 
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G EAT ART WORKERS OF THE 


CENTURIES. 


JACQUARD: TEXTILE ART WORKER, 


: 3 P)OUBTLESs the earliest forms of clothing 


were the skins of beasts with the hair 


| «x wool upon them, though it is even probable 


| 


| 


= 


| because fragments of these have been fished 


Stbat anteriorly the leaves of plants were em- 


ployed wherewith to cover nakedness. In 
warm climates, however, people would desire 
something lighter than animals’ skins, and 
there is but little doubt that the plan of 


_ crossing and interlacing fibres so as to produce 
a fabric was discovered at a very early period. 
We know at least from the dredging of the 


“Swiss lakes that the ante-historic man pro- 
duced mats by this system of interlacing, 


up. Coming to the historic period, Egyptian 
mummies have been disentombed wrapped in 


textile cere clothes which must of necessity be 


several thousands of years of age. This fact, 
of course, proves also the great antiquity of 
the loom, for, although the mats made by the 


primitive man might have been laboriously 


plaited by his squaw while he himself was 
indulging in the pleasures of the chase, yet 
the fine linen 


TEXTILES OF THE ANCIENT EGyprians 


could not have been so produced. The loom 
as an invention capable of producing a fabric 
having “ warp” and “woof” is therefore, in 
all probability, at least 4000 years old. 
Doubtless the extremely simple species of 
looms found to-day in India and other portions 


| of the East are veritable survivals of the 


primitive weaving apparatus. It is pretty 
clear that the cocoon woven by the caterpillar 


_ or the silkworm (bomby« movi) was very early 


utilised as a fibre to be woven into regal or 
princely garments. 


It might fairly cause 
surprise that a material so fine as silk could 
be woven in such rough and clumsy looms as 


_ these of antiquity must necessarily have been, 


did we not know that on their miserable and 
cumbersome looms the Hindoo weavers of the 


_ present day at Dacca and other parts of India 


can produce the most beautiful and delicate 
fabries. It is abundantly evident from ancient 
authors that silk textiles are of very great 
antiquity. The Median robes spoken of by 
_the Greek writers of the period of the Persian 
Empire, and extolled for their lustrous beauty 
and brilliancy, were doubtless silken vest- 
‘ments. Aristotle is the first Greek author 
who mentions the silkworm, and he states that 
‘the silk was first spun in the Island of Cos, 
but the raw material was still an Oriental 
‘product. Pliny states that the silk came 
from Assyria, and was worked up by the 
Greek women. Anent this the author of the 
article upon “silk” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica remarks: “Pliny, whose judg- 
ment and discrimination as a compiler are 
not to be relied upon, reports that the bombyzx 
(or silkworm) is a native of Cos, an island 
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It is known that silk was manufactured there 
at a very early period; but Aristctle had 
previously explained that bombykia, or the 
stuff produced from bombyz, was re-grown or 
woven by the women of the above island. The 
inventress of this process was Pamphilia ; she 
unwove the precious material to recompose it 
in her loom into fabrics of a more extended 
texture ; thus converting the substantial silks 
of the Seres into their transparent gauzes, 
obtaining in measure what was lost in sub- 
ance, Attempts have been made to rob the 
‘Mmventress of all the merits belonging to the 
orocess, by identifying the bombykia with the 
saw material, which, it is said, Pamphilia and 
rer nymphs procured from Seres, and thus 
spun or wove into serica or silk, But the fact 
f reweaving rests upon too good authority to 
e doubted.” It is probable that silk was in 
3@ among the Greeks long before they knew 
hence the substance came, or in what manner 
produced. Virgil supposed that the 
s (Chinese) carded the silk from leaves, 
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and Dionysius Periegetes also supposed it to 
be a vegetable product. Thus he says: 


Nor flocks nor herds the distant Seres tend ; 
But from the flow’rs that in the desert bloom, 
Tinctur’d with varying hues, they cull 

The glossy down, and card it for the loom, 


But Pausanius appears to have been aware 
that silk was produced by an insect. Still, 
both the raw material and the manufactured 
product were imported into Europe from the 
Hast until the time of the Emperor Justinian, 
the trade being principally in the hands of 
Persian merchants when the importation was 
entirely discontinued. “The trade in silk,” 
says Mr. Timbs, “was in this unsatisfactory 
state when two Nestorian monks of Persia, 
who had travelled to China, there saw the 
common silken dress of the Chinese, and the 
myriads of silkworms on trees and in houses 
from which it was obtained. On their return 
to the West they acquainted Justinian with 
the mode of producing silk, and undertook to 
return and bring back with them some of the 
eggs of the silkworm. This they did, and a 
quantity of eggs concealed in a hollow cane 
were brought in safety to Constantinople, and 
there hatched, and fed with mulberry leaves. 
These worms in due time spun their silk, and 
propagated, under the careful attendance of the 
monks, who also instructed the Romans in the 
whole process of manufacturing silk.” From 
that time onward, silk was woven in Europe. 
Commencing in Greece, the art of rearing 
silkworms and manufacturing silk was trans- 
ferred to Sicily in the twelfth century, to 
Italy in the thirteenth century, thence to 
Spain, to France during the reign of Francis 
I., and finally the weaving to England 


In tHe Firreentu CEentury. 


The rearing of the worms and the production 
of the raw material have never taken root 
here owing to faulty climatic conditions. 
From the first introduction of the art into 
France, the French workmen have excelled as 
silk weavers. Lyons has always been the 
headquarters of the French silk manufacture, 
and Jacquard, the subject of this brief notice, 
was a native of that town. In plain silk 
weaving, the process is much the same as in 
weaving linen or woollen, but the weaver 
was assisted by a machine for the even dis- 
tribution of the warp, which frequently con- 
sists of 8000 separate threads in a depth of 
20in. Joseph Marie Jacquard’s claim to rank 
as an art worker is based on the fact that he 
invented a plan by which the most beautiful 
and elaborate designs in silk weaving could be 
simply produced by mechanical means in place 
of a hand, clumsy, and difficult process. 
Jacquard was born at Lyons, in France, on 
July 7, 1752. His grandfather was 
A STONEMASON oF Cuzon, 


and his father was a weaver of stuffs, at which 
occupation the boy early learned to assist. 
During this period he gained the rudiments of 
a simple education, so far, at least, as writing 
and arithmetic went. His health, however, 
proving delicate, young Jacquard was placed 
first with a bookbinder, and afterwards with a 
typefounder. At this time the boy’s mind was 
teeming with mechanical inventions of a useful 
character. When he had reached the age of 
twenty his father, who had come into a small 
property, commenced business on his own 
account as a weaver; but he failed, and, 
despite the heroic efforts of Madame Jacquard, 
the family could scarcely obtain even food, 
In 1790 young Jacquard conceived the idea of 
a machine which should achieve certain im- 
portant processes in weaving, but his poverty 
prevented him from taking any steps to work 
it out. Two years later a copy of the “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanack” of Benjamin Franklin, 
the celebrated American printer and States- 
man, fell into the young man’s hands. The pre- 
cepts of thrift and industry therein contained 
sank into the mind of the young Huguenot. 
He laboured indefatigably, and at last succeeded 
in producing a perfect machine, for which the 
jury of the Exhibition of Industry of 1801 
awarded hima medal, In 1804 the great medal 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Sciences and Arts was alsogranted toJacquard, 
and, finally, by Imperial decree, he received a 
pension of 3000francs perannum. W,N.B, 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


HERIFF BERRY has just issued an im- 
portant judgment in the Appeal Court at 
Glasgow affecting building contracts. The 
action was brought in respect of the fall of 
property in the New City Road, Glasgow. The 
Sheriff Substitute (Strachan) found that the 
collapse of the building was caused by the 
negligence and want of skill on the part of 
the pursuers, after the contract had been given 
up by the defender, in placing three columns 
supporting the longitudinal beams on which 
the upper stories principally rested on a 
retaining wall of common rubble masonry, 
which was entirely insufficient for the purpose, 
and by failing to put in certain supports. The 
Sheriff Substitute therefore assoilized the 
defender, with costs. On appeal, the Sheriff 
adhered to the interlocutor of the Sheriff 
Substitute, and gave additional expenses; The 
following is the note :—A consideration of the 
full argument I have had in this case, and of 
the proofs and productions, leaves no doubt on 
my mind that the conclusion of the Sheriff 
Substitute is the right one. It seems to me 
impossible to hold that 
LIABILITY FOR THE FALL 


of the pursuers’ building has been brought 
home to the defender. The connection the 
defender had with the building is explained 
in the Sheriff Substitute’s note, and I need 
not recapitulate what is said there. The con- 
nection was very short. After the ground had 
been excavated he proceeded under a contract 
with pursuer to lay a concrete foundation for 
the contemplated building and to build the 
lower walls. When, however, it had been 
proceeded with but a short way a difference 
in regard to payment arose between the 
parties; the defender gave up the contract, 
and the pursuer himself took up the work 
and went on with the building. At the time 
(May, 1896) when the pursuer took the build- 
ing into his own hands, the area wall had 
been built as well as part of the back wall, 
On November 30th, when the building was 
nearly completed, the chimney heads having 
been erected and the slating in course of 
being finished, a large portion fell, and for that 
fall and its consequences the pursuer seeks to 
hold the defender liable. 


THE GRounD or LiABiLitTy 


on which the pursuer relies is the allegorial 
responsibility of the defender for the founda- 
tion of what is called the east cube butt, 
which certainly had an important relation to 
the stability of the eastern portion of the 
building, which ultimately fell. The defender 
had left the building before the construction 
of the butt was commenced, but he had had 
the laying of the concrete for its foundation, 
and it is said that the composition of the 
concrete used by him was not in accordance 
with contract, and was defective and weak; 
and that it was not evenly and properly laid, 
the result of these defects being, it is con- 
tended, that the foundation cracked, the butt 
tilted to the side, dragging with it certain 
iron columns with which it was connected, 
and causing the structure to collapse.. On the 
question as to the composition or quality of 
the concrete there was not much argument 
addressed to me, and, indeed, I doubt if that 
part of the case is seriously relied on. At all 
events I think it enough to refer to the full ex- 
planation regarding it given in the Sheriff Sub- 
stitute’s note. I concur in his conclusion “ that 
the pursuer’s allegations as to the defective 
quality of the concrete are entirely disproved.” 
I hold that the fall cannot in any way be 
accounted for by insufficiency of the concrete. 
A more serious argument was rested on the 
mode in which it was said that the concrete 
had been laid by the defender. It was laid in 
two courses, and according to a sketch, No. 18, 
produced by Mr. Foreman, who appeared as a 
skilled witness for the pursuer, the upper layer 
was not placed evenly above the lower; the 
centres of the two did not correspond, and the 
butt was built so as to rest for the most part 
on the upper layer alone, a small portion only 
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resting on both layers. According to this 
sketch a large crack or rent appeared under 
the butt, which, it is said, had had the effect 
of tilting the butt and causing the ruin which 
followed. In considering how far the appear- 
ance presented in this sketch is to be relied on, 
one has to contrast it with another, No. 17, 
also prepared by Mr. Foreman, and produced 
at a previous stage of the case. This previous 
sketch or plan corresponds much more closely 
with a pencil sketch subsequently made on 
the spot by Mr. Bryden, an architect adduced 
for the defender, than it does with No. 18. 
According to Mr. Bryden’s sketch as much as 
SrvEN-HIGHTHS OF THE BASE 
of the butt rested on the place where there 
were two layers of concrete, and only an 
eighth on the part where there was a single 
thin layer. Again, this sketch shows no crack 
as there appears on Mr. Foreman’s second plan, 
No. 18, the only crack shown being beyond the 
base of the butt, and such as in all probability 
would be caused by the impact of heavy 
material when the fall took place. The accu- 
racy of this sketch of Mr. Bryden has been 
accepted by the Sheriff Substitute, and, I 
think, with reason. His reference to the 
witness Gascoigne as giving independent sup- 
port to it has been adversely commented on in 
the argument for the pursuer, on the ground 
that Gascoigne left the job when the defender 
left it, and that he cannot, therefore, have 
been present when the building of the butt 
was commenced, as he says, at a place 3ft. out 
of the position originally intended for it. I 
am not sure that this criticism on his evidence 
is effectual. The placing of a thin layer of 
cement by order of M‘Kinlay and Scorgie, in 
the absence of the defender, as described by 
him, may have been done immediately before 
the defender left, and he may have been told 
that the butt was to be built in the altered 
position. But, however that may be, and 
whether or not reliance be placed on 
Gascoigne’s evidence as corroborating that of 
Mr. Bryden, I regard it as clear from the 
proof that the 
FouNDATION OF THE BUTT 


had not sunk or been disturbed, but remained 
level up to the time of the fall, and indeed 
afterwards. Mr. Bryden made a careful 
examination of the place on 4th January, and 
he tells us that while the butt itself was off 
the plumb, “ the foundation of the butt (and 
we examined it with the greatest care) showed 
no signs whatever of any subsidence. It was 
not the foundation that had gone off the 
plumb, because I plumbed it.” “The deflection 
from the vertical of the butt itself here referred 
to was to the extent of some 5in. or 6in. 
That, however, was in all probability caused 
by a drag when the building fell, and there is 
evidence which I regard as quite satisfactory 
that it was in no respect a cause of the fall, 
even if it had arisen from a defect in the 
foundation, which, in my opinion, was not the 
case. Mr. Whyte, the Minister of Works for 


the city, who examined the building officially 
when the fall was reported to him, said, in 
answer to the Court :—‘* Supposing it was 
LEANING OFF THE PERPENDICULAR 
in consequence of the weakness of the founda- 
tion, I do not think that would have been 
sufficient to account for the collapse of the 
building.” There is other evidence of a 
similar nature which places it, I think, beyond 
doubt that it was in no degree to the butt 
being off the plumb that the fall of the build- 
ing can be attributed. That, I think, is 
enough to relieve the defender from liability. 
What it was that caused the fall it does not 
lie on the defender to show. But if a con- 
jecture is to be hazarded, I think the two 
causes assigned by the Sheriff Substitute may 
be regarded as having materially contributed 
to it. The three columns specially referred to 
in the course of the case were made to rest on 
a rubble retaining wall, and notwithstanding 
the opinion regarding the sufficiency of. that 
support, strongly insisted on by Mr. Foreman, 
the weight of authority is, in my view, con- 
trary to his opinion. Then 
Tp OMISSION OF SUPPORTS 

shown on the plans submitted to the Dean of 
Guild Court until a very late stage in the 
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building may well be held as having been a 
grave cause of weakness. For weeks before 
the fall, cracks and other signs of yielding had 
appeared both in the back and front, and in 
particular at the close towards the east end, 
which pursuer kept open for use as a cartway. 
Supports for the stair and at the entrance to 
the close were left out, and it was only a day 
or two before the fall that an attempt to 


‘prevent the catastrophe then imminent was 


made by providing support of a temporary 
kind. The Sheriff Substitute has commented, 
and I think with justice, on the want of 
trained skill on the part of the pursuer, who 
took in hand the construction of this building, 
with the aid of persons who had little, if any, 
better qualification for the work than himself. 
The tenement was of delicate stability, and 
required the careful application of skilled 
knowledge to see to its safety in the course of 
construction. Of that skilled knowledge 
there was a conspicuous absence, and one is 
not surprised at the result. The attempt to 
saddle the defender with responsibility for the 
fall has, in my opinion, entirely failed. 


KEYSTONES. 


A new board school has been opened at 
Brynsiencyn, Anglesey. 

A pusuic shelter_has been erected on the 
South Cliff at Felixstowe. The outlay has 
been about £2000, and the contractor was Mr. 
Philip Banyard, of Felixstowe. 


Tue foundations for a three-story hotel, 
which is being built in Fore Street, Winkleigh, 
Devon, were laid last week. Messrs. Fisher 
Bros., of Northtawton, are the contractors. 


Extensive alterations and additions have 
been made to the Shire Hall at Worcester, at 
a cost of £6500. The architect was Mr. Rowe, 
jun., son of the County Surveyor for Worcester- 
shire. 

AxtrHouaH the city of Gloucester was at one 
time noted for its bell founding it had up to 
recently no church which could boast a full” 
peal of ten bells. The peal of Sr. Michael’s 
has been increased from eight to ten. 


Tu Catholic Chapel at Brynygarn has been 
completed. The church will seat about 120, a 
new sacristy having been erected, in which a 
beautiful Gothic window has been designed, 
representing the Sacred Heart and the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

A portion of a house in North Street, 
Newry, collapsed recently, burying several of 
the occupants. The captain of the Fire 
Brigade and others rushed in to extricate the 
occupants, when another portion collapsed, 
burying the rescuers. One person was killed. 

Tur War Department’s new torpedo factory 
at Gillingham, near Chatham, is now com- 
pleted, and preparations are being made for 
equipping it with the requisite plant and 
machinery. The site of the old factory will 
be absorbed in the new naval barracks which 
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are being built at Chatham. 

Tur Leominster Hospital Committee have 
decided to erect a new college hospital and 
nurses’ home in South Street, Leominster, the 
accommodation allowing for five beds, and a 
separate building is provided for the matron 
and nursing staff. Mr. Ernest G. Davies, 
M.S.A., of Hereford, is the architect, 


Tur scheme whereby various parts of Liver- 
pool are to be supplied with open-air baths is 
progressing satisfactorily. The one at Gore 
Street is now practically completed, and will 
be opened within the next few days ; and it is 
expected that the baths at Mansfield Street 
and Green Lane, the work of constructing 
which is to proceed at once, will be in readi- 
ness for next season. 

Aw alarming sequel to the fire at Norwich 
occurred a day or two ago. The Edinburgh 
public house, situate at the corner of the block 
where the fire raged, had withstood the 
devastation on either side, and had been tem- 
porarily shored up. The adjoining buildings 


were destroyed, but the public house was not 
considered unsafe, and business was conducted 
as usual. The house, however, has suddenly 
collapsed, injuring two or three people, 


ABERDEEN.—Contracts have now been 
entered into for the erection of a new 
edifice for the Bon-Accord Congregational 
Church. The church will be entirely built of 
grey granite. It is of plain design. Mr. 
John Rust is architect. The contractors are: 
Mason, A. Thompson and Sons; carpenter, 
Leslie and Hay; plumber, John ‘Thom; 
plasterer, James Stewart; slater, George 
Farquhar,~jun.; painter, Mason and Son; ~ 
ironwork, John Grant; heating apparatus, ~ 
Shirras, Laing, and Co., Limited. The esti- 
mated cost of the church is about £4000. 


Betton.—The parish church of St. Peter, — 
Belton, Rutland, after being closed for several : 
months for restoration, has just been reopened, — 
Standing on the slope of a hill rising off the ~ 
main road from Uppingham to Leicester, the 
fabric is a stone building of the Decorated — 
style, consisting of chancel, nave, south aisle, 
south porch, and square embattled western 
tower containing four bells. For many years — 
the building has been in a dilapidated con- | 
dition, the roof being unsafe, the west arch — 
blocked, the porch much out of the perpendi- — 
cular, while the windows on the north sid 
had lost their tracery, and there was a west — 
gallery obstructing the arch. The church was — 
repewed in 1841, and it has now undergone ~ 
internal and external restoration at a cost of — 
£2000. Mr. W. Talbot Brown, Wellingborough, ~ 
was the architect, and Messrs. Roberts Bros., 
Weedon, were the contractors. The east wi 
dow and side window in the chancel have bi 
filled with stained glass. a 

BrrKpALe.—The new church of St. Teresa, 
Everton Road, Birkdale, has recently been 
opened. The church is built from the plans” 
of Messrs. Synnott, Synnott, and Powell, of 
Liverpool, in the Transitional style of archi- 
tecture, of red Burnley pressed bricks; with 
red sandstone dressings. It will accommodate 
600 worshippers, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Fairbridge and Hatch, of Birkdale. 


CLoucutTon.—In the course of a few week: 
the memorial window which is to be erected in 
Cloughton Parish Church in memory of Sir 
Frank Lockwood will be completed and 
unveiled. The committee selected the design 
of Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and the subject illustrated is the “ Judg- 
ment of Solomon.’ In the centre light” 
very imposing figure of the King in the ac 
giving judgment; it is draped in an und 
robe of white, richly diapered with gold. | 
each side are the two mothers, one with 
dead child at her knees, the other claspin 
living child to her breast. A secondary fig 
is a soldier with drawn sword ready to carry 
into effect Solomon’s award. ‘The composition 
of the window is in some respects unique, the 
colouring is singularly rich and harmoni 
and the drawing excellent. — Ss : 


Cotwyn Bay.—tThe foundation stone 0 
new church at Colwyn Bay has just been 1 
and the building, which is situate in Conway 
Road, and has been erected at a cost of £8000 
will be a handsome structure when comple 
The total cost of the land, building, and 
furnishing and decoration of the interior 
amount to about £12,000. The style of Ar 
tecture is Gothic, and the building, which ° 
be of stone, will afford sitting accommoda 
for 600. Immediately adjoining the chw 
but facing Brackley Avenue, a commodi 
presbytery will also be erected. The archil 
is Mr. R. Curran, C.E.; Warrington, and 
contractor Mr. Thomas Brown, Chester. _ 
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GrEENOCK.—Messrs. Hardie ‘and Thomso 


of Cathcart Square, Greenock. The buildin 
to be three stories in height. The gro 
floor will be utilised as premises for the b 
- the two top flats fitted up for offices, and 
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- extreme east portion set apart for shops. The 
cost will be £10,000. 


 Horrrenp.—A Wesleyan School chapel is 
being built at Horfield. The new buildings 
_ will consist of a large hall, and in the rear 
_ four class-rooms. On the first floor will be a 
room 24ft. by 20ft., used as a church parlour. 
_ The building will be in the decorated Gothic 
- style, the walls of red pennant, with freestone 
dressings. The roof will be covered with 
age slates, and surmounted by a handsome 
fléche, rising 70ft. from Gloucester Road. The 
plans of Messrs. La Trobe and Weston, 
_ F.R.I.B.A., were selected in a limited competi- 
_ tion, and the building is being carried out 
under their superintendence, Mr. E. Love 
~ being the contractor. 


__ Inwarpieien, Devon.—The restoration of 
_ the parish church of Inwardleigh, has been 
commenced by the contractor, Mr. S. G. A. 
_ Pethrick, the architects being Messrs. Tait 
and Harvey, of Exeter. The first section of 
_ the work comprises a new roof for nave, also a 
_ new south wall. The principa] beams of nave 
were in a dangerous state, being quite rotten 
throughout. The other sections to be carried 
_ out are reseating and reflooring the tower and 
chancel. 


Kitpecx.—The interesting Norman church 
_ of Kilpeck has been reopened, after undergoing 
extensive repairs. The church is well known 
as one of the most valuable examples in 
England of the late Norman period, with an 
elaborate south doorway, chancel arch, and 
 corbel table, profusely ornamented with those 
_grotesques so characteristic of the period at 
_ which it was built. So recently as 1860 con- 
siderable repairs were done to the church, but 
for some time the roof had been defective, and 
the interior had suffered much from damp. 
Chiefly owing to the liberality of Colonel 
Windsor Clive, the church has now been put 
in a sound state, and at the same time every 
care has been taken to preserve every frag- 
ment of old work. A drain has been carried 
round the exterior, the old stone tile roof has 
been stripped and relaid, and felt has been 
introduced between the tiles and the boarding. 
The interior, which was much disfigured by a 
thick modern coat of plaster, has been care- 
fully replastered so as to show the worked 
stone of the interior. No fresco painting was 
found, this having probably been destroyed in 
former years, but a small fragment of colour 
decoration was found on the north side of the 
chancel. The font, a very large Norman one, 
has been moved from its position in the centre 
of the chancel, where it was placed in 1860, to 
a position at the west end, near the south 
doorway. <A thirteenth century memorial 
slab has been placed against the north wall of 
the nave. 
by Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, builders, of 
Tewkesbury, from the plans and under the 
‘superintendence of Mr. Rowland W. Paul, 
architect, London. 


_ Lonpon, E.—Cardinal-Archbishop Vaughan 
has just laid the foundation-stone of a new 
‘church on a site between the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, at Custom House, E. It will be 
Decorated Gothic in style, and will be built of 
brick with Portland stone dressings without 
and Bath stone within. When complete it 
will accommodate 600; but at present only 
two-thirds of the structure will be erected. 
It is designed and will be constructed by Mr. 
-R. L. Curtis. The sanctuary and side chapels 
will be approached by three polished marble 
steps from the nave and aisles, and the high 
altar, with its oak predalla, will be elevated 
y three steps more. The altar is to be of 
Caen stone, standing clear of the sanctuary 
walls. The portion to be raised immediately 
vill involve a cost of £3211. The interior 
voodwork of roof, floor, and seating is intended 
0 be of pitch-pine. The dimensions measure 


oNDON, S.E.—A new pavilion has been 
ected at the Oval, Kennington, 8.E., which 
is one of the most elegant structures of its 


AND 


The repairs have been carried out — 


kind in the country. All the old buildings 
were taken down with the exception of the 
large dining-hall, which has been enlarged by 
nearly one-half,and, with the new professionals’ 
dressing and club rooms, forms the west wing 
of the new pavilion. The central portions con- 
tain, on the basement floor, spacious lavatories 


_ for the members, and under the club-room and 


bar, commodious storage premises. On the 
ground floor is the members’ club-room, 60ft. 
by 26ft., overlooking the cricket ground, with 
a bar in the rear about 50ft. by 18ft., and at 
the west end of the club-room are the members’ 
private and writing rooms. On the east side 
of the club-room are the secretary’s offices. A 
wide corridor at each end of the club-room 
traverses the building and opens on to the 
stand in front of the club-room. The com- 
mittee-room and members’ dressing-rooms, 
with lavatory, bath-rooms, and necessary 
conveniences, are situated on the first floor, 
and spare dressing rooms are provided on this 
floor for playing visitors. In the east wing a 
comfortable ladies’ cloak-room is provided 
adjoining the entrance to the side stands, and 
on the first floor the Press-room, with tele- 
graph-room, lavatories, spare room, &e., en 
swite. Adjoining the Press-room is the scorers’ 
box, and below the telegraph-room a printing 
office. The roofs of the central portion of the 
pavilion and over both wings are constructed 
with fireproof flooring, and upon these roofs 
are stepped “stands,” affording an unobstructed 
view of the whole of the cricket ground. 
Accommodation for 2000 persons is provided 
on the roof stands, and those on the field level 
in front of the pavilion. Externally, the 
building is faced with red brick, relieved with 
Bath stone dressings, and the roofs to stands 
and over the committee and dressing rooms 
are covered with Broseley tiles. 


Mancuester.—The institution known as 
the Charter Street Ragged School, Manchester, 
is to be considerably enlarged. The old 
building was erected in 1866, and its corner- 
stone was laid by that great philanthropist, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. After its capacity 
had been tried for some twenty years, the 
committee resolved to make their work and 
their experiments more vigorous and bold, 
thus necessitating a new building. When the 
new building was erected in 1892, the old 
ragged school, which faces Charter Street, was 
left standing. The old school adjoins the 
newer part of the institution. It is now to be 
pulled down, and the ground on which it 
stands rebuilt upon. The newer school and 
girls’ home, with the old school, occupy a small 
square bounded by several streets, and the 
committee have bought two cottages in 
Ashley Lane, one of the narrow thoroughfares 
which run at right angles from Charter Street 
and surround the square. These cottages will 
be pulled down for the purpose of the exten- 
sion. On the ground now covered by the old 
ragged school, or rather on part of it, there 
will be built an addition to the newer school 
and the working girls’ home. Partof the land 
will be appropriated to public use under the 
scheme for widening Charter Street, which, in 
the case of the proposed building, requires the 
building line to be set back some 15ft. The 
estimated cost of the extensions is £4600. 
The architects are Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, 
of Manchester, and the work of erecting these 
additions is to be at once taken in hand. 

The new Deansgate goods depét of the 
Great Northern Railway Company in Man- 
chester, the first portion of which has been 
opened for the reception of traffic, is an 
imposing engineering work. It will, when 
completed, be one of the largest, best 
located, and most conveniently situated depdts 
of the kind in this country. It adjoins the 
Manchester Central passenger station—the 
Cheshire Lines Joint Committee’s station— 
of which the Great .Northern is one-third 
owner, and itis bounded on the west by Deans- 
gate, on the north by Peter Street, and on the 
south by Great Bridgwater Street, from all of 
which streets it has entrances. Starting from 
a junction with the four-track road which runs 
into the Central passenger station, the rails 
communicating with the new goods station are 
carried by a girder bridge over Deansgate, and 
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they enter the site of the depdt at a consider- 
able height above the ground level. The 
approach road, which is about 3800yds, in 
length, immediately spreads out into six 
tracks, carried on an upper floor supported 
upon steel stanchions, at the base of which 
stands a very large shed for use in loading and 
unloading trucks. Above this shed a ware- 
house of three more floors, 80ft. in total height, 
is in course of construction; and upon each 
side of the shed branch lines run down at a 
moderate gradient to the ground floor of the 
depdt, which, like the upper floor, is laid out 
with tracks and banks for the shunting, 
marshalling, loading and unloading of trucks, 
Thus the area of the site, which is nearly seven 
acres, is utilised twice over for the purposes of 
a goods terminus, whilst it also provides the 
foundation for very extensive warehouse 
accommodation. Arrangements have been 
made to light the depdt throughout with the 
electric light, which is a very great assistance 
to the working of city goods traffic, so much 
of it having tobe done at night. A full equip- 
ment of hydraulic cranes and capstans is also 
provided. The whole work, which has many 
admirable engineering features, has been 
carried out by Messrs, Robert Neill and Sons, 
of Manchester, under the supervision of Mr. 
A. Ross, the Great Northern Company’s 
engineer-in-chief. 


Mortery.—The new electric lighting works 
erected by the Corporation of Morley, from the 
plans of Mr. Hammond, at a cost of £21,219, 
were opened recently. The generating works 
are situated in the Corporation Street, between 
the new public baths and the corporation 
depit. The buildings, which were designed 
by the late borough surveyor (Mr. M. H. 
Sykes), are placed on the south side of the land 
reserved for the generating works, and are so 
arranged that a considerable area of land is 
reserved for future extensions. The contracts 
for the buildings have been carried out by 
local firms, as follows :—Building and masons’ 
work, Messrs. Newton and Asquith; joiners’ 
work, Mr. D. Marsden; plumbers’ work, Mr. 
Firth ; plasterers’ work, Mr. Wilson; slaters’ 
work, Messrs, D. Thornton and Sons; painters’ 
work, Mr. W. Lawton. 


Roatu.—The Mayor of Cardiff has laid the 
memorial stone of a new station, which is 
being erected in Roath by the Great Western 
Company. The contract, which amounts to 
£15,000 for the erection of the new station, 
has been entrusted to the firm of Messrs. 
Mackay and Davies, of Cardiff, Newport and 
Pontypridd. The site selected is in Pearl 
Street, near Splott Bridge. 


SuEpiey.—A new chapel for the Methodist 
New Connexion body at Shepley is being 
erected,and Mr. J. W. Firth, of Oldham, is the 
architect. The building is to be constructed 
of stone, faced with Brighouse pierpoints and 
local stone dressings. The style will be 
Gothic, with a tower and spire and large 
tracery window in the front gable. The con- 
tractors are: Excavating, drainage, brickwork, 
and mason’s work, Mr. Harris Wood; joiner’s 
work, Mr. James Broadbent; slater’s work, 
Mr. R. ©. Fletcher, Oldham ; plumber’s and 
glazier’s work, Mr. George Lindley; painter’s 
and plasterer’s work, Mr. Albert Morton. 


Woxine.—The Albion Hotel, Woking, is 
about to be pulled down and rebuilt on an 
enlarged scale, from the designs of Mr. Clamp, 
of Woking. The new building will be set back 
some distance from the present frontage, and 
in order to allow of business being conducted 
during the reconstruction, will be erected in 
two sections. The first portion will consist of 
the general bar (44ft. by 18ft.), and the apart- 
ments for the working staff, and the second 
the hotel proper, comprising saloon and private 
bars, coffee room, smoke room, club, and com- 
mercial room, the latter whereof being 33ft. 
by 21ft. 6in. The new building will be faced 
with red Surrey or Somersetshire bricks with 
Ancaster stone dressings, and will be provided 
with all modern hotel appliances. The con- 
tract, exclusive of stabling (to be built later), 
has been let to Mr. A, A. Gale, of Woking. 
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“A Most Valuable Work.” SA Pes | q 


Iron and Steel Trades ora 


SPECIFICATION: 


No. 2. 1808. 


FIRST EDITION . ._ Exhausted within a week of Publication. . 
SECOND EDITION . Now Ready. Selling Rapidly. | 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
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Opinions of Leading Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. on the 


Second Number. 
‘¢ Your valuable Journal.’’ 


‘¢ A perfect storehouse of information for Architects.’’ 
‘¢ Your very serviceable book.’’ 

‘*A Grand Number.”’ 3 a 
‘‘ The more one looks into ‘ Specification’ the more useful does it appear to become.” 
‘‘ We are very pleased to have it in our Library.’’ a 
‘‘ I must congratulate you on this Second Number.”’ 
‘*A splendid number of an invaluable work.’’ 

‘‘T am greatly pleased with its appearance.”’ 


‘‘ Unique in English Technical Literature.’’ 
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“The Huge Volume of 500 pages.” pies 
Daily Free Press. | 6 
“The Value for Money is Marvellous.” 2 / 
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Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C: 


From the Offices of The Builders’ Journal, The Architectural Review, and Specitication, 


“A most Valuable Companion and Assistant.” 


"Scotsman, 
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Views and Reviews. 


"THE MANUFACTURE OF GLAZED 
5: BRICKS. 


_ Exhaustive and practical, lucidly expressed, 
and in small compass, the manual upon this 
subject, by Mr. H. Ansell, is one of the most 
satisfactory technical works it has been our 
rood fortune to read for many years. Every 

tail is entered into, every process explained, 
and raison d’étre given, and this in the full and 
convincing manner only possible to the expert. 
By most architects and builders the manufac- 
ture of glazed ware is considered quite a minor 
matter, but it is full of pitfalls for the unwary, 
and for its successful accomplishment a vast 
amount of special scientific knowledge is neces- 
sary, combined with extreme care in manipu- 
lation. When the skill is present, the know- 
ledge is frequently absent; hence the need for 
such a book as this, with its careful instruc- 
tions and numerous reasoned formule, giving 
the constituents and properties of every kind 
of body and glaze known, with descriptions of 
the plant needed, the kilns to be used, and the 
temperature necessary to produce the best 
yesults with each. In fact, while interesting 
to all who have anything to do with glazed 
‘wares, this little work is absolutely invaluable 
to the manufacturer, and should find a ready 
sale even at what looks at first sight to be a 
prohibitive price. The only way in which it 
ould now be improved would be by the pro- 
-yision of a really sufficient index. 


__ “The Manufacture of Glazed Bricks and Glazed 
Sanitary Ware.’ By H. Ansell, Second and enlarged 
edition, entirely rewritten and revised. 
Montgomery, 43, Essex Street, Strand, W.c. Small 
8vo. ; 7s. 6d. 


Few short Acts of Parliament have pro- 
voked more attempts to explain them than 
has the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897 
(60 & 61 Vie., ¢. 37), for in many respects 
it is vague in itself, and runs counter to 
other Acts. Of these attempts one of the 
best is that of Messrs. Minton-Senhouse and 
Emery, who have written a treatise upon it, 
divided into chapters, of which each deals 
with one of its important features, such as 
“Persons Entitled to Compensation,” “ Con- 
“tracting Out,” “ Compensation for Personal 
Injury,” “Compensation on Death,” “ Pro- 
cedure,” “ Compensation in an Action,” “ Medi- 
cal Examinations of Workmen,” and “ Duties 
of Committees and Arbitrators.” Each of 
these points is most carefully considered, but, 
as the authors point out, there is considerable 
_ opening for litigation under the Act, which in 
this respect is highly unsatisfactory, and there 
will be much difficulty in arriving at decisions 
‘which will meet the needs of abstract justice. 
In a series of appendices are given the Act 
itsélf and its schedules, together with various 
forms of notices, claims, agreements, and 
awards, all of which should prove of the 
greatest value to those interested, especially 
_ as the book has a most complete index. 
“The Workmen’s Compensation Act.” Edited by 
_&. M, Minton-Senhouse andG.F. Emery. Crown 8vo. 
Price Is. nett. Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey, 
and Derby. 


MOUNTS AND FRAMES. 

The Rev. F. C. Lambert is well known 
amongst amateur photographers as being 
acquainted with all sorts of little dodges for 
* the improvement of a photograph, and as being 
always willing to impart his knowledge to 
others in a pleasant and easily understood 
_ way; but it is a little difficult to see at first 
_ why his little book on “ Mounts and Frames ” 
should have been sent to a building paper for 
‘review. Perusal, however, shows that many 
of the hints given would be of value to any 
draughtsman, while the notes upon colour are 
f even wider application, and could be read 
with profit by many a designer, even if much 
that is said be to him but reiteration of well- 
known laws. Small as it is, however, the book 
‘needs an index sadly. 

_ “Mounts and Frames, and How to Make Them.” 
By the Rey. F, C. Lambert, M.A. Crown 8v0.; price 
nt brs epee’ and Viney, Ltd., 1, Creed Lane, 
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Enquiry Department. 


FUMIGATING OAK. 
To the Editor of Tus Burupers’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—Could you give me information con- 
cerning the methods used to stain wainscot, 
joiners’ and cabinet work ?—1. Is this stain done 
by sealing up the work to be stained in a room, 
or is it done in a properly built airtight room 
specially used for fumigating ? Can the work 
be fixed—say if dado, or staircase, or doors— 
first, then the room properly sealed up or 
fastened up a time, and fumed? 2. Howis the 
ammonia used, and what quantity would be 
wanted? In what form is it used, liquid or 
lump? 3. Would wainscot have the same 
colour if the spirit of ammonia was used, 
rubbed on with a piece of rag? 4. How is 
wax polish made and used to obtain a dull 


effect >—Your constant reader, 
“ ABERDEEN,” 


The process of staining oak, by exposing it 
to the fumes of spirits of ammonia, is superior 


_to that of staining by the direct application of 


the raw spirit to the wood, for two reasons : 
first, it is less harmful to the operator and all 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; second, the 
colour obtained is more mellow, regular, and 
natural. The method is as follows :—The work 
is finished off at the bench, and every trace 
of oil or glue removed from the surfaces ; a 
chamber or box is then prepared to receive it. 
All that is necessary in either case is, that it 
shall be air-tight, the latter is the more usual, 
and is simply a rough packing-case of a size 
large enough to contain the largest piece of 
framing to be stained, well nailed together, 
the side joints glued, and a loose lid provided. 
If possible the case should be arranged so that 
the work may be stood upright, as the tone 
then will be more regular. Blocks should be 
nailed at the ends of the case to keep the work 
about lin. apart, and all joints and crevices 
covered on both sides with strips of brown 
paper pasted on. The work should now be 
adjusted in the case, and handled with clean 
rags or shavings, or the finger-marks will 
show, and the spirit (pure spirits of ammonia) 
placed at the bottom in two or three shallow 
vessels—such as saucers, which must be of 
glass or enamelled earthenware—and the lid 
quickly closed and screwed down, the joint 
being luted with brown paper as before. It 
may now be left a time, varying from four to 
twelve hours, according to the depth of tone 
required (which must be found by experiment), 
then taken out and touched up where required 
with raw spirit carefully applied with a 
pencil. If any sapwood be present the 
stain will have no effect upon it, and this will 
have to be coloured with French polish to 
match. To your second query, it would 
be practically impossible to so seal a 
house as to be able to fume a staircase 
dado in position; besides the quantity of 
spirits required would be out of all proportion 
to the work, and all paint metals and gilding 
in the place would be attacked. 3. The 
quantity used is not so material as the time 
the work is exposed to the fumes—half-a-pint 
will do for one, or 50 square feet, according to 
circumstances. 4. As mentioned above, the 
application of the spirit to the wood gives a 
harsher and less natural colour. 5. To make 
wax polish, melt crude beeswax over a close 
fire, or in a water bath (be careful not to do 
it at an open fire), and whilst it is liquid add 
sufficient turps to make it into a thin paste 
when cold; this is to be rubbed freely into the 
work with flannel rubbers, the superfluous wax 
removed with: a linen rag and allowed to 
stand for two hours; it can then be polished 
by rubbing vigorously with a flannel rubber. 
The height of the polish is regulated by the 
rubbing; if a dull finish is required rub 
slightly. 


ROUGH CAST. 


Srr,—Could you, through your “Bnquiry 
Department,” inform me of the ingredients of 
a rough cast, such as one occasionally sees on 
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old Yorkshire cottages, by which I do not 
mean a pebble dash, but a really rough plaster 
surface, finished a cream tint all over? I 
believe it -is made with a coarse gravel, but 
perhaps you can tell me. Also, would it make 
a firm and permanent job to plaster it right 
on to brickwork, or would it be necessary to 
batten and lath for it, and is it necessary to 
paint it >—Yours faithfully, H. M. C 


Such a surface as mentioned could probably 
be obtained with a plaster formed of two of 
clean gravel to one of Portland cement, 
coloured with yellow ochre to taste; a little 
white copperas added in the mixing will 
prevent the colour washing out. The coarse- 
ness of the surface may be regulated by the 
mesh of the screen when screening the gravel. 
Battens are not required ; rake the joints well 
and hack the face of the wall. If the walls 
are not yet built, run them with lines only, 
the rough surface will afford a good key. 
Avoid paint, itis expensive and unsatisfactory ; 
incorporating the colour with the cement is 
much the better way. Any of the ordinary 
oxides of lead or iron will do. 


GRADIENTS 
To the Editor of Tun BuitpEeRs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Will you please show by workings 
the method of calculating the gradients 
of roads and sewers? The lengths and falls 
being given, as, say, 700ft. length, 9in. fall, 
what is the gradient? And could you state 
what is considered the flattest gradient for 
9in., 12in., and 15in. sewers respectively ?>— 
Yours, Xe. A. R. 


To ascertain the gradient reduce the given 
length to the same denomination as the given 
fall, and divide the former by the latter, the 
quotient will give the ratio of fall in 1; for 
instance :— 

700ft. =8400in. a fall of Qin. in 8400in.= 

sa = 9333, or expressed 1 in 933. 

The flattest gradient for general purposes for 
sewers of Qin., 12in., and 15in., when running 
half full bore is, 1 in 90,1 in 120, and 1 in 
150 respectively ; but so much depends on 
circumstances, the nature of the sewage, the 
regularity of the flow, <c., that the question 
is hardly capable of a general answer. 


Under Discussion. 


CHURCH RUINS IN IRELAND. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland 
recently: had an excursion to Glendalough. 
The ruins of the famous churches in connec- 
tion with the once world-renowned seat of 
learning, the ancient University of Glenda- 
lough, were visited by the party. The so- 
called “Kevin’s Kitchen” and St. Saviour’s 
Church are the best preserved of the ancient 
elories of the place. The former building is a 
rectangular chamber of characteristically Irish 
construction. Its origin and use are still 
undetermined. Most people nowadays hold 
to the theories of Dr. Petrie, backed, as 
they are by the weight of his pre-eminent 
authority as an archeologist. But still the 
older school of antiquaries, who assign to such 
remains of early Irish Art a much more ancient 
date, attributing them to Pagan times, has 
many adherents. One suggestion is that 
« Kevin’s Kitchen,” with its round tower-like 
superstructure, was the fire-chamber of some 
mysterious religious rites akin to the Buddhist, 
or pre-Buddhistic ceremonies known to have 
been practised in the East. That the very 
early history of Ireland had much in common 
with the East in regard to its extremely early 
civilisation and Art, appears more apparent 
day by day. Nevertheless, the dictum of 
Petrie to-day holds the field as far as ‘the 
majority of people are concerned. The mem- 
bers dined together in the evening. The 
president, Mr. J. Howard Pentland, R.H.A., 
presided. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD (Lancs.)—For the con- 
struction of water supply works, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. W. Liversedge, waterworks engineer, 
Bryn-street, Ashton-in-Makerfield :— 

12in. Cast Iron Pipes, &c. 


Newton Cham- Merton and Co. 
bers ... '... ... £1,490 00 on behalf of 
Stanton Tron Wood and Co. £1,385 8 6 
Works... _... 1,411 0 0] Cochrane & Co., 
. & J. Staveley Dudley... ... 1,375 10 9 
andCo. .. ... 1,406 3 9 * Accepted. 
Thompson & Co. 1,404 17 7 
BELFAST (near).—Terrace of five houses :— 
Wm. Nimick... .... ... £2,729] Wm. Millar, Holy- 
Campbell and Lowry... 2,595 WOOK itr een tO Oah 
Grainger Bros. ... ... 2,300 * Accepted, 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Accepted for alterations and vre- 
decoration of ‘ Sandykeld,” Manor-road, for the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Vernon. Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, architect :-— 

F. T. Cutler.., os oe ie. & it wo. 920 

BRAINTREE (Essex),—For the erection of house and 
two cottages, for Mr. H. Calver. Mr,J. W. Clark, architect, 
Coggleshall, Essex :— 

Silas Parmenter... .. £895 0'!J. Smith and 
Witham* ... 
* Accepted. 

BRISTOL.—For extensions to school, Greenbank, for the 
School Board. Mr. F. Bligh Bond, architect, Allianee- 
chambers, Corn-street, Bristol :— 


Son, 
nr t VK Ro 


Keen and Keen £2,035 | J. Hatherley... ... £1,937 
WJ. Tanner.) 20. 2... 1,972 | Be Walters ~ 2. 1,920 
E. Clark ... 2... ... 1,950] W. Church*t |” 1,887 
Plumbing, 
J. Wilkins, Bristol* re <. £42 


{Four others tendered. } 
* Accepted. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for the erection of 
a retort house, &c., at- gasworks, for the Corporation. Mr. 
F. L. Ramsden, engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent :— 
Building. 
J. T. Farlow, Burton-on-Trent 
5 Wrought-iron Roof. 
Gough and Felgate, Burton-on-Trent ... £589 13 6 
CARDIFF .—For the erection of business premises, 31 and 
32, High-street, for Mr. A. F. Langley. Mr. E. Jenkin 
Williams, architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


-.. £2,395 19 4 


. Small ... £3,651 15 0] W. Thomas & Co. £2,965 0 0 
Newman & James 3,603 6 4] W. Bowers & Co. 2,963 10 0 
Mainwaring and C.C. Dunn... ... 2,909 0 0 

Davies... ...- 8,870 18 0] CG. Price and Son 2,899 0 0 
J.M.Hockridge 3,150 0 0| W.H. Ingleson.. 2,846 0 0 
D. Thomas & Co. 2,995 0 0] 8. Shepton & Co. 2,840 0 0 
Knox and Wells 2,983 0 0] E, Turner & Son 
— Williams «2,969 + 0-0 Cardiff*. .... ... 2,668 0 0 

* Accepted. 


CARDIFF.—For alterations to house, &c., at waterworks 
depot, Trade-street, Penarth-road, for the Corporation. Mr. 
C. H. Priestley, engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff :— 


Williams & Thomas£299 14 6] W. T. Morgan... £241 13 6 
W.H.Ingleson .. 262 0 0]Coxand Bardo |. 237 1 4 
E. Turner & Sons 251 6 9/C.C.Dunn .. |. 20515 8 
G. Griffiths ... ... 248 9 8] Blacker Bros., Llan- 

G. Hallett .. .. 244 2 6 fair-road, Cardiff* 193 12 6 


* Accepted. 


CARDONALD (NB. ).—Accepted for extensions to school, 
for the Paisley Landward School Board. Messrs. Kerr and 


Watson, architects, Johnstone. Quantities by Mr. J. H. 
Bradshaw, Glasgow :— 
Building.—J. J. Wardrop, Lochwinnoch _ ... £1,138 
Joinery.—Adam Kirk, Whiteinch... ie an OL 
Plumbing.—C. Murdoch and Sons, Johnstone 189 
Plastering.—Geo. Thomson & Son, Johnstone 101 
Slating.—Geo. Thomson and Son, Johnstone 76 
Tile-laying.—Thos. Main, Glasgow oe td 86 
CLEATOR (Cumberland).—Accepted for the erection of 
church room and caretaker’s house, for the Rev. G. B. Amos, 
Cleator Parish Church. Mr. J. Stephenson Stout, architect, 
Gillfood, Egremont :— 
Masonry, &c.—Robert Pearson, Jacktress- 


road, Cleator Moor... ae ee -.. £344 12 “1 
Plastering.—Robert Pearson, Jacktress- 

road, Cleator Moor... ve Pe - 66 15.20 
Slating.—Robert Pearson, Jacktress-road, 

Oleator Moore <i.45 Se. eee eee, ee 
Joinery.—John Martindale, Crossfield-road, 

Cleator Moor... wie a Sa .. 198 3 0 
Plumbing.—Jackson Sumpton, Market- 

place, Cleator Moor... ve Kn . 4610 0 
Painting.—J. H. Tyson, Dalzell-street, 

Moor-royw ... 7 xt ia 015 0 


CORSHAM (Wilts).—Accepted for new parsonage at Cor- 
sham Side, for Mr. G. P. Fuller. Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
architect, Corsham — 

R. Rudman, Chippenham “ ae ae «. £750 

CRAWLEY (Sussex).—For extension of sewers at Crawley 
for the Horsham Rural District Council. Mr.C. H. Burstow, 
F.I.A.8., architect and surveyor, Horsham :— i 
Steer .. ... 1... 2: £425 | Easton, Orawley* ... .... £335 
Cook and Sons..; 1. ... 345 * Accepted. 

CRAWLEY (Sussex).—For shops and houses at Crawley, 
for Mr. M. Nightingale. Mr. C. H. Burstow, F.I.A.8., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Horsham :— 

Cook & Sons ... ... £1,699 | J. Ockendon and Sons, 
Steer vs wes see 1,696] Crawley (accepted) ... £1,659 

CRAY (Brecon).—For the erection of a chapel for the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. Mr. Rees Llewellyn, architect, Birch- 
grove House, Llansamlet :— 
Henry Jones... .. £920 8 
William Jones, Cray, John Jones ... 92 15 

Breconshire* ... ... * Accepted. ; 

DUNMOW (Essex).—For the erection of stables, carriage 
house, sheds, &c., Roughie, for Mr. O. Barnard. Mr. J. W. 
Clark, architect, Coggeshall :— 


Thomas and Jones ... me 0 


E. West... .. .. ... £618 0|T. A. Goodey, Dun- 

J. Smith and Son 5440] mow* ... ... 2. ... £488 10 

A. W. Warren 500 0| J. Pepper 483 0 
* Accepted. ! : 

HOLYWOOD (near Belfast).—For erection of a villa, 
stabling, &c.:— ; 

Wm. Nimick.... ... ..: £1,093] Wm. Millar... ... ... £890 
Campbell and Lowry — 1,023 | R. Ferris, Holywood* ... 790 
* Accepted. 

HOLY WOOD (near Belfast).—Erection of three houses :— 
Wm. Neeson ... ...... £590] Wm. Millar... ... ... £485 
R. Ferris .. .. ... ... 480] Grainger Bros. Holywood* 410 

* Accepted. 


HORSHAM .—For house at Eastlands, Billingshurst, for 
Mrs. M. Moore. Mr. C.H. Burstow, F.1.A.S., architect and 
surveyor, Horsham :— 


Wadey and Sons ... io wa ... £910 
G. Marden ... e Bs De Bs a iS SERS, 
J, Ockendon and Sons . 780 


H. Spooner, Loxwood, Billingshurst (accepted) 650 
HORWICH (Lanes.).—Accepted for the erection of square 
brick chimney, 45yds. high, for Messrs. A. Mason and Son, 
Mr. E. W. Dyson, C.E.,17, Lee-lane, Horwich. Quantities 
by the engineer :— 
Fairclough Leonard, Adlington, Lancs ... £364 2 10 
{Six other contractors tendered. ] 
LONDON .—For alterations to saloon bar, &c., “Albany 
Arms,” Albany-road, 8.E., for.M. C. Cook :— 
Nash... ... ..._... £460 0| Simpson and Cove*... £359 0 
W.E. Hill 371 10 * Accepted. 
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Tools, Valves, and Pipe Fittings in great variety. 


EX. MOUNZING, 199, 


Upper 


Thames Street, London, E.C. 


~Tinkers Ltd. ... oe 820 


a 
Pn 
< 
ve 
- 
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LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 17 an 
19, Hare-street, Woolwich, for Mr. J.Sackett. Messrs. Chure 
Quick, and Whincop, architects :— 


Proctor .. wean £2,397-| Sandford ...0 .. 4... ... £1,8 
Ware... ... .. ... ... 2,070} Thomas and Edge* ... 1,867 
Kitley 1,950 * Accepted. : 


and part of 44, Hare-street, Woolwich, for Mr. J.-S. Taylor 


LON DON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 40, 42,, 
r. Percy H. Monckton, architect :— 


West Bros., Rochester £4,515 | H. L. Helloway ... ... £3,94 
Nightingale... ... ... 4,224 Thomas and Edge... 3.9: 
Batey, Son, & Holness 4,045] Harriss & Wardrop ... 3,80 
Jerrardand Son ... ... 3,984] Turtle & Appleton ... 3,53 


J.Greenwood ... ... 3,960 


LONDON.—For the supply of dynamos and “ay ee at 
ee Northern Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylumy 
oard :— 
Alternate figures for 
different machines. 
Dynamosand Spare 
Engines, Armature 


Ernest Scott and Mountain, Ltd. £1,995... £110 


Clarke, Chapman and Co., Ltd. . gL: Lephelies 110 
Thomas Parker, Ltd. i ora: 
Easton, Anderson and Goolden ... 


§ 
ae 
f: SATO Mick wee 120 
P. R. Jackson and Co., Ltd... ... 2, Laas tea 135 
UOT 05B ec. 135 
India-rubber, Gutta-Percha, and f *1,705 7. 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., Sil-2 1,695 ...... 60 
vertown, E403. ts. see l 1,890 Shinie et 
Crompton and Co., Lt. ... mot Lett a0 an 
. 1,743. 7 y 
Mather and Platt, Ltd. ... ae 1.748 use 97. 
1,680... 82. @ 
Siemens Bros. and Co., Ltd... = g Ferd! eer ey 87 | 
2,100 ~ 82 
1,560»... 69 
Johnson and Phillips fr 1,640. 69 
1, 7005.5 79 | 
LOB Ne ae 
Electric Construction Co., Ltd. ey ibe Bes as 
2090 oa. 95 4 
15890) Mak 116 
J. H. Holmes and Co., Neweastle-) 1,740 ...... =100 4. 4 
On- Tyne. oa eet cen 2,075 0.44. 6 
2,200 iat 112 


* Accepted. , 
Consulting Engineer’s revised estimate, £1,900. <3 
LONDON.—For the supply of boilers in connection with 
electric light installation, at the Northern Hospital, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board :— F - ey 0) 
Hawksley, Wild, & Co.... £900 Dorey, Paxman, & Co. i 


J. Thompson = «35.2 53." 870: 7 tds Sone oe eae are 
Boraany and Fraser Ltd. 827} E. Danks and Co. Ltd. 725 
R. Taylor and Sons ~ ... | 


Be 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of thisCompany 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. . 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. : 


IS the Best Material for Road- 


ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- SY Pe 
house Floors, Basements, NS a 
Stables, Coachhouses, LR . Fol. @ 
Slaughterhouses, XS °/ paiticatee 
Breweries, eat Be : 
pavatories. obtained from 
Tennis- 

Courts, the Offices, 


&c., 


HAMILTON 
HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET _ 
WITHOUT, Ec, 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E, 


\ P R [ Fig. 1 (Silent). 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 


These marvellous A Double-Action Fig. 8 is the new THE FIRST 


Double and Single than any hitherto Spring Hinge Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
Action, Silent, made. which opens to ang. It opens to and closes. PRODUCED WITa 
Adjustable, and H | N t CAN BE FITTED TO ANY closes from the angle fromthe angle of 180°, THESE GREAT — 

Self Compensating DOOR. of 135°. i.e., “wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 
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ON. —For the erection of new head office buildings, MELKSHAM (Wilts).—Accepted for new shop and house PLAISTOW (Essex).—For the erection of twenty-nine 
litan Asylums Board. Mr. E. T. Hall, architect :— in the High-street, for Mr. W. Collett. Mr. Harold Brak- houses, Hermit-road, for the West Ham Town Council. 
he ightingale £54,827 | John Shillitoe & Son, spear, architect, Corsham :— Mr. Lewis Angell, borough engineer, Town Hall, Strat- 
Lawrance and Sons 54,127 Bury St. Edmunds* £47,532 Bigwood and Co. £700 aS E. :— 
slie and Co., Ltd. 54,043 Henry Lovatt, Wolver- NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of the Hotel .W. Read... .. .. £17,874] G. Sharpe... .. ... £15,850 
Pattinson & Sons 51,243] hampton... Not priced Waunllwyd, for Mr. J. B. Yendal. Messrs. Swalwell and | z G. Horlock ... .. 15,890 | H. J. Carter. 13,991 
ster and oe ta, "980 * Accepted. Creighton, architects, New port, Mon, :— Balaam Bros... ... 15,550 | Merredew and Wort... 13,947 
rchitect’ ,, revised estimate, £46,328). Rodgers and Williams £6,525 | J. C. Parfi £5,500 PORT TALBOT (Wales).—For the erection of a shop and 
{ALME oy (Wilts),—For addition of new billiard- v7, Ohare. 4) Oe vay ye 6,430 | D. Lewis, sie anbulleth* 5,500 premises, Station-road, for Mr. T. B. Bamford. Mr, Frank 
m wing to the Manor House, Burton Hill, for Colonel Lawson and Co. ..._ ... 6,17 S | De JONG crass eB 400 B. Smith, architect, Port Talbot :— 
meer Hall. Mr. Harold Brakspear, architect, Corsham: E.-O; Jordan: :..° 4" %.. end <3 OC: Parfitt... -.. <4. 5,800 Jno. Davies... ... ... £698 0} W. Stephens, 
xerandSons...__... £970 | R.Rudman ,Chippenhi um*£937 J. G, Thomas ee Were go J. Morgan ‘ iv th BOS Stephen Rees ... ... 662 | Swansea* .. £529 19 6 
; Fisrapiel OH Reeds. ce 3600 * Accepted. | | Morgan Cox .. ... 595 0 * Accepted. 


CNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL “'** “3 cums es 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


* MCNEILL. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; .Slag Wool Works, 
Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


ViORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


The Early Bath. ’ Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM”’ 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, S8iin. by Giin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in *‘ Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application; 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


‘OALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lime 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
4 VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR — ae RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
RON “Se ae eee FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
epee, SRANTELS, ELECTRIC AND GAS. PILLARS, 


a MANTEL” GRATES, BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


os i 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ch pte ee STER SURFACE WATER 
DRAINAGE WORKS. 

The Cirencester Urban District Council are prepared 

4o receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a 

system of SURFACE WATER DRAINS in a portion 

of their district. 

The drawings and specification may be seen at my 
office, where copies of the quantities and forms of 
Tender can be obtained on payment of £1 Is., returnable 
if a bona-fide Tender be made. 

Sealed Tenders. which must be on the proper form 
and endorsed *‘Tender for Surface Water Drainage 
Works,’ must be delivered at my office on or before 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1898. 
The Council do rot bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
By order of the Council, 


Cirencester, 
August 10th, 1898. 


THOMAS HIBBERT, 
Surveyor. 


THE CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 


ROOFING TILE 
ON THE. MARKET. 


HOISTING . 
___ APPLIANCES 


ve OF ALL KINDS, 
fj Catalogue 4) Pages, Free. 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST 
anp CHAIN Co. 


82, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


EXEIWIECSZ EAE ES EZE® (unitary Engines 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


PATENT COMBINATION SEAT. 
Also Maker of Baths, Lavatories, Pedestal Seats, Waste Preventers, &c. 


Prices on application, with Trade Discounts. 


Holyoake Rd., Newington Butts, LONDON, S.E. 


STRUCTION of SEWERS, OUTFALL WORKS, 
other WORK connected therewith. 

The drawings may be seen, and copies of the sp 
cation, bill of quantities, and form of Tender ma 
obtained from the Engineer, Mr. R. E. BERRINGTO 
Bank-buildings, Wolverhampton, on payment of 
Guineas, which will be returned on receipt of a 
fide Tender. : an 

The Contractor must not pay Jess than the standard 
rate of wages paid in the district, and must observe 
proper conditions of labour, and no sub-contracting 
be allowed except by permission of the Corporation 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to me, and endorsi 
“Tender for Sewerage Works, Contract No. I or 
as the case may he, are to be delivered at my O 
Town Hall, Rotherham, at or before NOON 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 22rd next. : 

The Corporation does not bind itself to accept the 


~lowest or any Tender, z, 
H. H. HICKMOTT, = 


O ARCHITECTS. 

The Council of the Borough of Reigate invites 
COMPETITIVE DESIGNS for the ERECTION of 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, FIRE STATION, POLICE 
OFFICES, &c. 

Three premiums are offered, and the conditions of 
competition, together with a lithographed plan of the 
site, can be obtained on application to the Borough 
Surveyor. ; 

All drawings to be addressed to the undersigned, and 
delivered at my Office, No. 84, Station-road, Redhill, 
not later than THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th next. 

By order, 


CLAIR J. GRECE, 
Town Clerk. 


Pe eEOUGe of ROTHERHAM. 
SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
WORKS. 


bon! . 


CONTRACTS Nos, 1 AND 2. Town Clerk’s Office, Town Clerk, 
The Corporation of Rotherham is prepared to receive Rotherham, 4 
TENDERS from competent persons for the CON- July 12th, 1898. ~a 


Basins take in and out with ease. 


Price 20'- per Square on Rail. 


ia eh ! AE | Maen 


The Self-Lock — 
Roofing Tile Co. Lt 
9, Gracechurch St., EC. 


ry aaa 


SSS 


“3 WOOD-BLOCK | PAVING. FOR THE . 
|| For Chuzohes,, Schools, BEST DES Cress 


Will Estimates and full particulars on ap- = 
plication to 


D i THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BEST BOILER FURNACE 


WRITE TO THE 


HORSFALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEEDS, 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING 


7 


Elartley & Sugden, L.t 
Atlas Works, Halifax. a 


SHMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Suainets, oF. Burton-on-Trent 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE . 


66 : a 
WASH-OUT” CLOSET 

. (PATENT). Be 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, | 188 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Layatories, Sinks, and other 

. anitary Fittings. OSs 

Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. » 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


234.—_WASH-OUT. 


\WARDRY WoRks | 


DEGRATIVE -— : 
METAL WoRK x SALFORD 1 
Stare \. MANCHESTER CAS 
LIGHT — - Medciass LoNDoN 22 |i} : 


SURREY STREET 


FITTINGS STRAND W:C: 


es, ; 
mplement to the Builders’ Jowrnal and Architectural Record. } 1x 


| % SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS - 
| « SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


ee AuGust 17TH, 1898. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


rn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


Back Page, Monthly. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holbo 


See Large Advertisement, 


See tara Aanertnemons, Bank Posts MOO 
SS 
INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HUROPE. 


The British Non-Flammable W ood Co. Ltd. 


ted, and they are prepared to 


ry Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now comple 


f «NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


Beg to announce that thei 


Take Orders for the supply 0 


is now in use on the following 


«“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 
MONITOR.—* MranorT.” CRUISERS:—* Brooxuyrn,” “ Curcaao.” 
« NASHVILLE,” «“ ANNAPOLIS,” WHEELING,” “ Marierta,” “Newrport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 


_ And is being used for the Battleships “Krarsace,” “Kuntucry,’ “A LABAMA,” “ WISCONSIN,” and “ Iturors,” now being built. 
eZ NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
NG, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDIN 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Lowa » ond “ OREGON.” 
GUNBOATS.—* HetLena,” “ WILMINGTON,” 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDI G, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


| BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


x ; THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


GAS-WORKS MACHINERY.* 


By Epwarp ALFrrep Harman, C.E., 
Gas Engineer to the H uddersfield Corporation. 


& 
(Continued from page ii.) 


Functions or Sroxina Macutnery. 
UNDREDS of stoking machines are now 
giving entire satisfaction in London and 
the provinces, as well as on the Conti- 
nent. By the rapidity of charging, the con- 
sequent saving of heat in the retort, and the 
even distribution of the coal inside the retort, 
an increased volume of gas per ton is obtained. 
There is also the more important consideration 
of a reduction in labour and cost of working. 
With the aid of machinery the coal is broken to 
a regular size, and is evenly charged throughout 
the entire length of the retort by the chargers. 
It therefore follows that a greater quantity of 
coal can be carbonised per retort than is the 
case with ordinary hand labour. Very impor- 
tant advantages accrue from the foregoing 
facts, inasmuch as they not only enable more 
coal to be carbonised per retort, and a greater 
volume of gas to be produced (due, as stated, 
to the even disposition of the coal), but there 
is also a considerable saving effected in capital 
expenditure on plant, due to the extra manu- 
facture from a given retort area. This saving 
goes a long way towards recouping the capital 
expenditure employed on the machinery. 
The two principal systems now in use are the 
West, and the Arrol-Foulis. The machinery 
designed by Mr. John West, M.Inst.C.E., has 
now been in successful operation for about a 
quarter of a century. Mr. West’s manual type 
of charging machine consists of a square up- 
right frame on wheels, travelling on tram lines 
laid in front of, and parallel to, the retort 
bench. The machine is propelled by a hand 
wheel and gearing attached to one side of the 
machine, and on the opposite side there is 
another hand wheel and gearing for hoisting 
and unloading an adjustable coal hopper from 
one tier of retorts to any other. The adjust- 
able coal hopper on the charging machine 
receives its supply of coal for a number of 
retorts from the overhead fixed coal hoppers, 
and is free to move vertically between the four 
uprights of the charging machine frame, being 
guided by them, and suspended by chains. A 
light frame is suspended from the coal hopper 
for carrying the charger when it is out of the 
retort. At the bottom of the hopper, but 
directly over the charger, is a feeder-box for 
supplying the charger with coal. The charger 
consists of a light carriage, running on three 
wheels, having two semi-circular scoops at the 
bottom. The scoops are arranged to turn over 
in opposite directions by the twisting of the 
long driving rod about half Way round in one 
direction. It will be noticed that this manual 
charger is designed to charge half the length 
of the retort at a time, and goes in the retort 
twice to make acomplete charge. A removable 
platform is used for working the top tiers of 
retorts, Mr. West’s manual drawing machine 
is. similar to the charger. With the manual 
machinery forty-five retorts can be charged 
and drawn as regular duty in forty-five 
minutes, and this without causing the men 
half as much fatigue as the ordinary hand 
labour work involves. 


ComPRESsSED AIR SysrTeEm. 


The compressed air system is the one now 
applied to Mr. West’s power machines, After 
something like seventeen years’ use of this 
power, the excellent working results have 
fully justified its use. Cotton and wire rope 
driven machines are at work with excellent 
results. The ropes are overhead, and are 
driven by a stationary steam or gas engine, 
fixed at one end of the retort house. These 
engines for driving stoking machinery are 
preferably arranged in a house detached 
altogether from the retort house, as it is most 
undesirable to have such engines working in 
dust and dirt, when avoidable, After 
numerous experiments with gas engines fixed 
on the machines themselves, it was found un- 


*A paper read before the Society of Engineers, on 
june 6th, 1998. :: Pee 
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desirable to adopt gas power at all, unless the 
engines were quite separated from the retort 
house, and it was therefore arranged to drive 
overhead ropes for the system, or to drive an 
air compressor for the compressed air system, 
only when arranged in 
separated from the dust and dirt of the retort 
house. The air is compressed to the com- 
paratively low pressure of 60lb. per square 
inch, and conveyed to the required machine 
by a flexible pipe, with connections and gear- 
ing so arranged that little, if any, attention is 
necessary from the attendant. MEG) 


Power Macutnery. 


The time taken for supplying the coal to the 
charger, and completing the full charge in 
the retort, averages 30 seconds per retort, or 
at the rate of say 120 retorts per hour. Taking 
the time from the commencement of a draw to 
the completion of the last charge, and bringing 
the machines back into place ready for the 
successive draw, these machines work 80 
retorts per hour. Indeed this rate has often 
been exceeded. Before the power machinery 
was employed, the retorts were charged with 
64 to 7ewt. of coal, which was carbonised in 
four hours and forty-eight minutes. The 
power machinery puts in S8ewt. per retort, 
which is carbonised in the same time as 
formerly, which equals about 16 per cent. 


‘increased weight of coal alone. 


Power CHARGER Macuinn. 


The power charging machines are fitted with 


propelling gear, for travelling up and down 
the retort house. Each machine has an ad- 
justable coal hopper, which is raised or 
lowered to suit the various tiers of retorts, by 
means of gearing worked by the same motor 
propelling the machine. The hopper is pro- 
vided with a feeder-box, for regulating the 
weight of the charge of coal. The charger 
which enters the retort is carried in a frame 
suspended below the hopper, and is driven in 
and withdrawn from the retort by a com- 
pressed air cylinder rack and pinion, chain 
drum and chains. The charger consists of a 
scoop and carriage, containing the apparatus 
for emptying the coal out of the scoop and 
replacing it for a fresh supply. The scoop 
enters each retort twice for making a complete 
charge, first turning over in one direction and 
then in the other, thus throwing the coal 
towards the right and left-hand sides of the 
retorts respectively, which ensures the charge 
depositing evenly over the whole base of the 
retort. 

Power Drawine Macurnes. 
The drawing machines are fitted with travelling 
and hoisting gear, for raising and lowering the 
rake bar frame, carrying the rake bar and head 
to the several tiers of retorts. They are fitted 
with compressed air and controlling cylinders, 
rack and pinion chain drums, for the various 
operations. i 

Air Pipes anp Hose Gear. 
The air is conveyed from the receivers by iron 
pipes to the hose drums, fitted to the girders 
carrying the overhead coal hoppers. There is 
generally a large hose drum, complete with all 
fittings, for each of the charging and drawing 
machines. A long length of flexible hose is 
attached to each of these drums at one end, 
and at the other end to the machine supplying 
it. Each drum is provided with a hollow 
shaft, through which air is supplied, and by an. 
arrangement of gun-metal swivel joints the 
air is supplied to the hose on the drums during 
their revolutions. On each of the hose drum 
shafts a chain drum is keyed, while a chain 
attached to this leads over pulleys into the 
retort house roof, having weights at the other 
end which rise and fall as the hose is auto- 
matically given in and out by the machine as 
required. The hose leading from the drums to 
the machines is specially designed for con- 
veying air. It is supported at intervals by 
suspending brackets and rollers, so that the 
strain on the hose is very light. The exhausted 
air assists materially in the ventilation of the 
retort house. 

ARROL-Foutis Pownr MAcHINERY. 


The Arrol-Foulis hydraulic stoking machinery 
has many points of interest, requiring similar 
coal breaking, conveying and elevating plant 


_coal is dropped in front of the pusher plate, 


buildings quite - 


as the machinery already described. e 
charging machine obtains its supply from the 
overhead coal hopper. A small quantity of 


which is then propelled into the retort, the 
coal being delivered by about half-a-dozen 
propulsions, beginning from the furthest end 
of the retort, and receding to the mouth, 
The apparatus for this work consists of a 
horizontal slide beam, on which are placed two 
hydraulic rams, one for the forward movement 
to the pusher plate, and the other for with- 
drawing it. Alongside the forward or push-— 
ing ram is a turning shaft carrying a series of — 
stoppers, which come into operation a3 the 
shaft is revolved, bringing the pusher plate to 
a stand in the successive positions of its stroke. — 
The coal-feeding gear consists. of an open 
drum divided into segmental compartments — 
revolving underneath the coal hopper, and put 
in motion at regular intervals by means of a 
hydraulic ram and rack. The action of the 
drawing machine is so similar to that of the 
charger that it need not be described. The 
working pressure usually adopted for this 
hydraulic machinery is about 400Ib. per square 
inch. ve 
DEPRECIATION OF Macutnery. oa 


It is sometimes considered that the deprecia- | 
tion of gas-wurks machinery is necessarily — 
much greater than in other engineering — 
establishments. With proper care and atten- 

tion this, however, should not be the case. — 
Every wearable part of any of the machines 
has to be renewed from time to time to keep — 
it in working order, so that, although the wear — 
and tear are greater, the machine itself 4 
remains in as fair a condition as machinery — 
elsewhere. As an illustration of this it may — 
be remarked that the author has worked ~ 
exhausters of the Jones type, which con- — 
sisted of two rollers of a figure 8 section, which — 

were fifty years old, for many years with con- — 
siderable success and equality of vacuum. ; 


Locomortvzs, 


The quantity of dust upon a gas-works, espe- _ 
cially upon the sidings, and in and about the == 
retort-houses, is every great. The type of | 
locomotive is therefore a consideration. Mr.S. _ 
Geoghegan’s patent shunting locomotive — 
engine is peculiarly adapted for these condi- 

tions for narrow-gauge railways. The working 

parts of the engine are boxed up on the top of 

the boiler, and are therefore clear of the iy 
liability to be cut by coke dust and grit, as is 
so often the case when the working parts are — 
under the boiler. 


CONCLUSION. 


The author considers the foregoing remarks _ 


will prove conclusively that rule-of-thumb 
methods as far as gas-works machinery is 
concerned are being rapidly superseded by 
mathematical calculation and design, which to 
all engineers must be a matter of satisfaction, _ 


A new bridge over the river Derwent, con- 
structed at a cost of over £7000, was opened 
last week by Mr. Victor Cavendish, MP. ins 
the unavoidable absence of the Duke of Devon- ag 
shire. 4 
THe Bristol Town Council has adopted a 
recommendation of the Docks Committee in 
favour of going to Parliament for powers to 
construct a new lock and other works at. _ 
Portishead Dock, so as to provide accommo- 
dation for the largest classes of steamers Ee 
afloat or building. The estimated outlay is — 
£350,000. An amendment to the effect that 3 
the “dockisation” of the River Avon was the _— 
best scheme was defeated. ee ‘ 

Two propositions are under consideration- 
by the North British Railway for the improve-— 
ment of their line at Glasgow—the doubling — 
of the tunnel and the reducing of the gradient — = 


- or the construction of a new branch from the 


main line round by Sighthill. The latter 
proposal would mean the carrying on of all | 
the traffic underground, with the necessity of 
lowering the level of the main station, A 
start will be made in November with the 
erection of the Station Hotel on the site of 
the present hotel and the erection of new | 4 
offices, &c, be Rete al 


es 
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surveying and Sanitary 
» . Notes. 


‘ 
we 


Tux troubles of turbid water that were so 
valent in the Mid-Sussex district a short 
me since appear to have passed away. ‘The 
ork of placing valves in the low-lying parts 
the mains of the Cuckfield District Council’s 
raterworks, between Balcombe and Cuckfield, 
sturbed an accumulation of sediment that 
id been gathering for the past few years, but 
yw that the valves are in working order, the 
ains clear, and the filter bed at the works 
so laid down, the water supplied by the 
suncil has been clear and of the best quality. 


Tur Hackney Vestry moves in a mysterious 
ay. It requires the services of a consulting 
igineer in connection with its electric light- 
gscheme. Instead of engaging in a straight- 
rward way the services of a competent man 
id entrusting the work to him, this vestry 
is virtually put the job up to auction, and, 
a printed circular distributed to a number 
‘eminent engineers, has announced its inten- 
on to reserve “the power to carry out the 
ork contained in” the engineer’s report 
either with or without the assistance of the 
igineer submitting the same.” Confronted 
ysuch palpable evidence that the vestry is 
awilling to place entire confidence in its 
igineer, even after it has engaged him out of 
number of presumable candidates, the emi- 
ant engineers approached will probably de- 
ine the vestry’s invitation to enter the lists 
; competitors for its patronage. Indeed, in 
ae case, at any rate, such a reply has already 
en sent. 


Mr. Trovurseck and a special jury at West- 

tinster recently heard the case of “Artis v. 
‘er Majesty’s Office of Works,” a claim for 
mmpensation in respect of the freehold interest 
1 premises No. 8, Delahay Street, West- 
iinster. Mr. Cripps, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. A. J. 
am appeared for the claimant; the-Attorney- 
eneral (Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P.), 
nd Mr. Danckwerts represented the Office of 
Vorks.—Mr. Daniel Watney, past president 
f the Surveyors’ Institution, estimated the 
remises as worth £250 a year on repairing 
vase, and said that twenty-four years’ pur- 
hase represented their value, £6000, to which 
e added ten per cent. for forced sale, £600, 
iaking a total of £6600.—Mr. Henry Arthur 
{unt and Mr. Robert Griggs also gave evidence 
or the claimant.—On behalf of the Crown the 
rst witness was Mr. Robert Vigers, president 
f the Surveyors’ Institution, who expressed 
he opinion that the gross rental of the 
remises would be about £242, and the net 
ental £182, which he capitalised at twenty 
ears’ purchase, £3640, and, adding ten per 
ent. for compulsory sale, his total valuation 
mounted to £4004.—Mr. James Green, Mr. 
V. E. Horne, and Mr. A. L. Ryde also gave 
videncé.—The jury awarded the claimant 
25000, including the customary allowance of 
‘en per cent. for compulsory sale. 


In the Court of Appeal, before the Master 


f the Rolls and Lords Justices Chitty and 


Jollins, judgment was given in the case of the 
jouthwark and Vauxhall Water Company v. 
he Wandsworth District Board of Works. 
the defendants in this action appealed from 
he order made by Mr. Justice Kekewich on 
he 8th of last month on interlocutory motion, 
vhereby he restrained them till the trial or 
urther order from lowering the footways of 
treets, in their district, under which pipes or 
nains of the plaintiffs were laid without 
owering the pipes or mains to a depth that 
vould protect them. The District Board pro- 
osed to lower a footway along one side of 
West Hill Road, Wimbledon, the object being 
© level it for the convenience of the public, 
ind the work was carried out on June 16th. 
action was brought on June 20th, and 
on Kekewich granted an interim in- 
unction restraining the defendants from 
ering the footway without also lowering 


“the plaintiff’s pipes under it, so as not to ex- 


pose them to greater danger from frost or 
otherwise than they were in before. It was 
agreed on the appeal to treat the motion as 
the trial of the action.—The order appealed 
from was discharged, and judgment entered for 
the defendants with costs. 


Avr the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
recently, Mr. Troutbeck and a special jury 
heard the case of “Roberts v. The London 
County Council,” a claim for about £33,000 as 
compensation in respect of the freehold inte- 
rest in the premises Nos, 268, 270, and 271, 
Strand, which have been acquired by the 
London County Council for the purposes of the 
Strand improvement. The premises Nos. 270 
and 271 are in the occupation of Mr. Nutt, at 
£650 a year, on lease for twenty-one years 
from 1888; while No. 268 is at present vacant, 
the front being let as an advertising station 
at £130 a year. It appeared that Mr. Nutt 
had to expend about £1000 a year on the 
premises as one of the conditions of the lease, 
and it was submitted on behalf of the claimant 
that the present rental value of the premises 
270-271, Strand, is £900 a year. Sir J. 
Whittaker Ellis valued the property Nos. 270 
and 271 for the term of the lease at £6500, 
and in reversion (deferred twelve years on the 
3 per cent. table) at £15,700; and No. 268 at 
£310 a year (on the 5 per cent. table), £7750 ; 
a total of £29,950, to which he added 10 per 
cent. for compulsory sale, making £32,945, to 
which one year’s rent of No. 268 had to be 
added as a solatiwm for the interference with 
the letting of the property subsequent to the 
date of the notice to treat.—On behalf of the 
London County Council the rental in the lease 
of Nos. 270-271 was stated to be full, and the 
reversionary rental as not more than £700, 
while the rental of No. 268 was estimated at 
£200. From this there was a deduction for 
repairs, and the total valuations averaged 
£21,600.—The jury awarded the claimant the 
sum of £25,850, plus one year’s rent of No. 268, 
making a total of £26,100. 


Av the City of London Court, before Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, the sase of Ockerby v. 
Legg was heard. Mr. Horace Ockerby, 114, 
Queen Victoria Street, sought to recover the 
sum of £15 18s. 8d., rent due from the defen- 
dant, Mr. I. J. Legg, 63, Station Road, Camber- 
well.—The defendant said he did not dispute 
that the rent was owing, but he raised a 
counterclaim for money which he had had to 
expend in doing repairs to the drains of the 
house. The drains, he said, at the adjoining 
premises were defective. The plaintiff was 
the landlord of both houses. The drains next 
door were a long time being repaired, and 
when they were finished it was found that one 
of the pipes running under a wall dividing 
the premises was defective. The sanitary 
inspector called, and inquired who was the 
owner, and he told him. Then the sanitary 
inspector served notice on the landlord re- 
quiring him to do the repairs. The plaintiff 
sent him a note saying that he was responsible 
for the work, but he did not accept that 
position. One foolish thing he did was to tell 
his own builder to put one of the pipes right, 
considering the time the neighbours were 
inconvenienced. When the drains were 
opened up it was discovered that they were 
laid beneath the wall of the house, and that 
was condemned by the sanitary inspector. 
The relaying of the drains came to £15 18s. 8d., 
and that sum he now asked the landlord to 
pay.—The learned Commissioner said the 
question was, was the landlord bound to make 
good the cost ?—The plaintiff's solicitor said 
the lease’ would put the defendant out of 
court. The repairs were done to the defen- 
dant’s own drains and by his own builder. 
There was also a covenant to repair the 
drains on the part of the tenant.—The de- 
fendant said his view was that the work 
did not consist of repairs.—His Honour said 
that there must be judgment for the plaintiff 
on the claim, but the counterclaim would be 
excluded. The defendant could then bring an 
action for damages on the ground raised, if 
so advised. ; 


' ’ 

Builders’ Notes. 
PREPARATIONS are now being made to de- 
molish the almshouses in West Derby Road, 
Liverpool. The land, when cleared, is to form 
a site for a spacious People’s Hall. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
West Derby Road is a very old thoroughfare, 


having been in existence, under the name of 
Rakes Lane, so far back as 1768. 


Tur work of reconstructing Highgate Arch- 
way, which is estimated to cost £25,000, is 
progressing. When completed, the new bridge 
will have a width of 40ft. between the parapets, 
24ft. going to the roadway, and the other 16ft. 
divided between two footways. This will be a 
great improvement on the old viaduct, and 
there will be a clear way beneath it, the bridge 
having a span of 120ft. The old supports of 
the viaduct were a great obstruction to trafic. 


Iv is to be a steel and cast-iron bridge, with 
concrete, brick, and Portland stone abutments, 
and so far as possible the old structure is being 
built into the new. The parapets are to be 


composed of cast-iron standards, with orna- 


mental iron grilles, surmounted by revolving 
chevaux-de-frise, so that in future those who 
are tired of the world either in Hornsey or 
Islington will find it impracticable to get out 
of it by climbing over either parapet. The 
viaduct now giving way to a more modern 
and commodious piece of engineering was 
authorised by Act of Parliament in 1810. In 
order to carry out this and to run a tunnel 
through Highgate Hill, a company was formed 
with about £100,000 capital. The tunnel, 
however, fell in, and the promoters of the 
scheme gave it up in despair, and resolved to 
make an open cutting. 


As a result of negotiations, the dispute in 
the plastering trades at Bolton is at an end. 
On the 18th June the men struck work for an 
advance from 9d. to 10d. per hour, and a 
reduction of working hours from 52 to 493. 
The question was then referred to the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Building Trades Federa- 
tion. Conferences have been held, and the 
result of the last conference is that amended 
rules have been signed, and the men have 
now returned to work. A concession is made 
in the hours in favour of the men, who are 
also granted the advance of 1d. per hour, 
making the rate 10d. The men on the other 
hand concede one apprentice to each four men 
as against a maximum of two, whatever the 
number of men employed. The rules stand 
until the first Saturday in July next year. 


Ir is proposed to construct a new road from 
Colston Avenue to Stokes Croft, Bristol. The 
object is to give a direct, wide, and easy 
thoroughfare from the city to Stokes Croft, 
relieving the present narrow and circuitous 
route of a good deal of the through trattic, 
including the tramways. The new road would 
commence with a junction with Rupert Street 
near Christmas Street, passing in front of 
Lewin’s Mead chapel, and pursuing a direct 
course between the Infirmary and St. James’s 
Church, and north of Messrs. Derham’s 
factory, to the bottom of Stokes Croft. The 
length would be 638yds., a saving of 100yds. 
in distance, while the width would be 50ft., 
and the gradient would be about 1 in 60 
throughout, against 1 in 15 in the St. J ames’s 
churchyard. The scheme would undoubtedly 
provide a much better entrance to the city 
from the northern district, and provide 
valuable sites for shops, warehouses, dwellings, 
&e.; and it is claimed that while a clearance 
would be effected of a considerable number of 
small houses in closely packed districts, no 
important building would be touched. 


A new bridge over the Harlem at New York, 
which has cost over £600,000, was formally 
opened last month. 

Te Salford Corporation has applied to the 
Local Government Board for power to borrow 
£33,000 for purposes of electric lighting and 
£2200 for sanitary works. 


xii 
PARIS ABATTOIRS.* 


By R. SrerHen Ayuine, A.R.LB.A. 


(Continued from page lii., Vol. vii.) 
ONTINUING with the buildings placed 
between the markets and canal, F! 
(Fig. 1) is used as a stable, coach-house, 
and pound for animals unclaimed by the 
owners at the end of the market hours. The 
animals are seldom kept here for any length 
of time, as a fine is imposed on the owner 

and a charge made for lodging and food. 
Three large buildings running parallel with 
the canal are grouped round central courts, 
with two drinking troughs in each. G! 
(Fig. 1) is for stabling calves, H' and J! for 


beasts, I’ for pigs, and K! for sheep. The 

buildings are two stories in height, the upper 

one being used as forage and litter stores. 
Another large “Bouverie” (stable for beasts) 

is placed at the end of this block (L! Fig. 1), 

with an open court and drinking troughs. 
The open yard M! is for manure. 


SECTION OF DRINKING TROUGH 
PIC Ae 


A long range of low buildings is placed 


adjoining the boundary wall of the Canal du 


Depotoir, and comprise office and weighing 
machine (O') and at N! stables, coach-houses, 
stores, w.c.’s, and private “ Bergeries.” These 
latter are each about 21ft. by 18ft. 


The foregoing complete the buildings on | 


the southern side of the canal, and are 
practically all devoted to the sale and part 
stabling of the live animals. 

The Canal de ’Ouregq, with towing paths on 


either side, is spanned by two bridges (P! | 


Fig. 1) with stairs for foot passengers at Q!}, 


* This series deals with the construction of the Cattle 
Markets and Abattoirs of La Villette and La Rive 
Gauche, Puris, 


THE ABATTOIRS AND MARKETS OF LA VILLETTE, PARIS, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


HU A A A 


A 


Fld. 


and eight sloping roads (R') for animals and 
carts passing from the markets to the slaughter- 
houses. 

The four small buildings, S', are offices and 
stores. 

The “Grand Sanatorium” at T! (Fig. 1) con- 
sists of an immense wooden structure in which 
are stabled the sheep arriving from Germany. 

At the entrance is a small enclosure (U') 
for the Veterinary Inspector, who examines 
each animal as it passes through the barriers. 
They are kept in the sanatorium for some 
days previous to being killed, and are in- 
spected twice a week during that time. 

An open court divides this building from 
V!, in which are stables for foreign cattle, and 
|. also a Lazaret. 

The “Usine Frigorifique” at W' is a com- 
paratively new and well designed building in 
| stone with tiled roofs. It is here that the 
| meat is frozen for consumption by the Army, 
| and is the only Government building on the 
site. 
| from the Minister of War, and this I was 
_ unable to get during my visits. The freezing 
process, is, I believe, a secret one, and the 
entrance is guarded by a sentry who was even 
doubtful about allowing me to take sufficient 
| measurements to indicate the position of the 
| building on plan. 
| The “Usine Electrique,’ for 


(Fig. 1). 
exceedingly good in design. 
The “ Triperie - 


| preparing calves’ feet, &c. 


WAITING COURT FOR ANIMALS 


DRINKWG TROVON 


BERGERIES 
eee 


PLAN 
ENG SS 


JOURNAL 


in 


DIVISIONS OF BERGERIES 
IS 


Permission to enter can only be obtained 


supplying 
electric light over the whole site, is at X! 
This is also a new building, and is 


is at Y' (Fig. 1), and it is 
in this building that intestines are finally 
cleansed and rendered fit for food. There are 
also a number of boilers and machines for 


(STABLES FOR SHEEP) 


DETAILS OF BOUVERIES AND BERGERIES, 


ESwidtenbun fapisl 17, 189 18 


+S 


The tripe and intestines generally are fin , 
washed in the large glass-covered court at Z! 
where there are two long stone troughs foxy hi 
purpose. 

The small buildings AA, BB, ee (Fig. 1 
are used for various purposes in connesal 
with the preparation of tripe, sheeps’ heads 
calves’ feet, kc. DD is a stable and coach 
house. 

We now come to the large group of build 
ings for stabling and killing the enupale an 
for dressing the carcases. 

These buildings are divided by a wid 
central roadway (Avenue du Centre) and hb by 
two roads of less width (Avenues du Nord ané 
du Sud), whilst the blocks of stables “an 
separated from tho slaughter-houses by trans 
verse roads. 

Fig. 15 (F F on block plan) shows the pla r 
in detail of one range of cattle stables, anc 
whilst (as will be seen on plan) they all vat ' 
in size, it may be taken as typical of 1 
general arrangements. 

Between the “ Bouveries ” and “ Bergostal 
is a large courtyard 30ft. wide, and covered bj 
an iron and glass roof (Fig. 16), and has ¢ 
double drinking trough in the centre. It ‘is 
in this court that the animals are kept jusi 
previously to being killed, and they are taker 
direct from here to ,the slaughter-house. A 
the extreme ends of the court are folding 
wooden gates. On the southern side are the 
“ Bouveries” (stable for beasts), 33ft. wide, 
and on the northern side are the “ Berger i 
(stable for sheep), of equal width. 

Feeding troughs are placed along the out 
side walls as shown. Cast-iron columns sup- 
port girders carrying the fireproof floor betw 
the stables and lofts over. These latter re 
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proached by staircases at the ends of each 
block. The stables are paved in cement, and 
the courtyard in granite blocks. 

In the “ Bouveries” iron rings are fixed in 
the walls, at a distance of 38ft. apart, to which 
the animals are tethered. The partitions for 
dividing the pens in the “Bergeries” are of 
vood, matchboarded below and with square 
balusters above, as shown on Fig. 18, 

_ The stables both for beasts and sheep are 
ghted and ventilated by windows, the cills of 
which are about 9ft. from the ground (see 
Fig. 16). The elevations generally are similar 
to those of the “ Echaudoirs” described and 
illustrated later on, with the exception that 
the lofts are provided with dormers for receiv- 
i forage and litter, and the positions of doors 
vary as shown on the plans. 


‘S (To be continued.) 


A RELIC, which appears to possess authentic 
ims to great historical interest, has just 
been acquired by the Musée Carnavalet in 

aris. It consists of a portrait, in neutral tint 
on porcelain, of Robespierre, and there is every 
reason to believe that the incorruptible hero 
_ of the Revolution considered it his most faithful 
presentment. At any rate, according to Dr. 


Suberbielle, to whom he gave the picture, it 
used to adorn the modest bedchamber occu- 


-~ 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. YOUNG AND MARTEN, 


The employees of Messrs. Young and Marten, 
of Caledonian Works, Stratford, E., had their 
annual outing a few days ago. For the great 
majority, Margate was the rendezvous, and the 
excursionists had the hearty good wishes of 
the principals, who were represented by 
Messrs. Frank and Ernest Marten; and the 
personal support and co-operation of the very 
popular general manager, Mr. E. Montague 
Edwards. The annual outing is butoneof many 
social functions held in connection with the 
works during the year, and the spirit of good 
fellowship fostered by these social re-unions 
must inevitably conduce to the excellent 
results of the firm’s operations. At Margate, 
the staff had dinner at the Terrace Hotel. Mr. 
Edwards (the chairman) proposed “ Prosperity 
to the Firm.’ In a sense, he said, every 
individual present formed part of the firm, as 
without the continued harmonious working of 
each, its advancement could not be assured, 
and it needed their entire co-operation. He 
remarked: It has been stated the firm is 
becoming too large for one or two individuals 
to direct, but personally I am convinced that 
with the administrative powers of the heads 


Fig. 16. 


DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


INTERIOR OF WAITING COURT, 


of the departments, the representatives, and 
with the assistance of the staff generally, we 
can cope with a growth of ten times its present 
size. There are 240 present to-day ; the highest 
number hitherto attained has been 210, so that 
from last year till this you have increased over 
10 per cent. This may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the progress the firm has made in 
- the same period. That in any concern is a 


great consideration. With this toast I shall 
specifically name the proprietor, our esteemed 


FOR WHOM, 


’ toast of my health. 


_ necessity be slightly altered. 
-have caught the spirit of these remarks, 


head of all matters, Mr. H. Holdich Marten, 
who is very ably represented at your boards 
by Mr, Frank and Mr. Ernest Marten.—* The 
health of Mr. H. H. Marten and family and of 
the firm” was very cordially honoured. Mr. 
Frank Marten replied.—Mr. R. Letby proposed 
the Chairman’s health, remarking how very 


highly Mr. Edwards was respected by every 


man assembled, from the highest to the lowest, 
and mentioned how, if any were ina difficulty, 
he was the first to enter into it and assist them 
out. He not only carried his sympathies into 
business life, but into their little pleasures 
and social matters ——The toast was drunk amid 
loud cheering.—In responding, Mr. Edwards 
said: I thank you sincerely for the kind way 
you have acknowledged and received the 
I came here specially 
to be at your banquet. I fear this may 
be the last occasion { may be privileged 
to preside in the sense I am now doing. 
The administration of your funds must of 
I am glad you 


and feel this will assist the matter, and 
shall have the opportunity of putting this 
before you in detail and in a more lucid 
manner for consideration at a latur date. You 
will not. lose your outing; that must be a 
thing in perpetuity. As years come and years 
go we shall expect to meet you. I trust that 


. I may be spared in health and strength to be 
- with you-to preside over your annual gathering, 


year by year, so that you will understand [am 
in no sense desirous of dispensing with these 
very enjoyable occasions. I thank you sincerely 
one and all for the kind manner in which you 
have received this.—Mr. Swainson proposed 
the. health of “The Visitors.”—Mr. Ernest 
Rayner replied on behalf of the visitors.—A 
few remarks from Mr. H. J. Dyer, in which the 
health of Mr. David Owens (honorary secre- 
tary) and Mr. A. Milne (assistant secretary ) 
was proposed, brought the proceedings to a 
termination. 


PARQUET FLOORING. ‘ 

The handsome parquet flooring in the upper 
hall of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
which, as we announced in a recent issue, has 
just undergone renovation after twenty-one 
years’ service, is Arrowsmith’s well-known 
solid inch thick material. The floor was laid 
by Messrs. A J. Arrowsmith and Co., of 80, 
New Bond Street, W., in March, 1877, and now 
that the various woods—oak, sycamore, walnut, 
and ebony—have been revived and polished, 
the effect, we are informed, equals new work. 


A pian for converting the unsightly mud 
foreshore at Southend into a sand parade has 
been submitted for approval. The proposal is 
to fill in the space—which is at present useless 
for sea or land purposes—to above high-water 
mark, so as to be available at all times of the 
tide. It is stated there are no engineering 
difficulties to overcome, and little more than 


- unskilled labour would be necessary, so that 


the cost would be small for making one of the 


' finest seaside promenades in the kingdom. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


————E aa 


_ BUILDINGS— 


> Aberberg—School 
Charleville—School — .. 


Leominster—Cottage Hospital 
Mansfield—Schools tes i. 

St. Anne’s-on-Sea—Church ~... yee 
Stowmarket—Warehouse Additions 
Winchester—School .. 


oe 20 Llantwit Major—School Additions ... 
ee 20 Haberton—Farmbouse ... en. ee 
ae 20) Durham—Alterations to Chapel - 
» 22 Oxford—Cottage and Farm Building 
ie 22 Grangemouth—Houses ... ua ran 
5 23, Blackburn—Homes seh ee 
23 liford—Latrine _... ‘a es 
23 Walthamstow—Public Baths .., 
25, Aberdeen—Byres, Stables, &c... 
.25  Sunderland—Technical College 


Bangor—Houses ... ae ROD a a 
- Darwen—Iron and Steel Buildings ... 


School Board .., 


Swash and Bain, Midland Bank-chambers, Newport, 
J. O’Regan, Bunmona, Charleville. 


tee 


Trustees NA 
School Board... 


Corporation | ... 


Co-operative Bldng. & Investment Soc. 


Guardians "S 3 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation «.. 

S. Crosbie 
Corporation ... 


J. B. Dowding, 5, Corn-square, Leominster. 
Vallance and Westwick, White Hart-chambers, 
J. Taylor, 52, Church-road, St. Anne’s. 

H. G. Bishop, Cheapside, Stowmarket, 
Cancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester. 

BE. J, Williams, 14, High-street, Cardiff, 

Bourne and Son, Totnes. 

W. Fenwick, Wheatley Hill, Durham. 

W. H. White, Town Hall, Oxford. 

G. D. Page, Old Glebe-chambers, Falkirk, 

Stones and Gradwell, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn, 
H, Shaw, 7, Cranbrook-road, Ilford. 

Spalding and Cross, 15, Queen-street, Cheapside. 

J. Annand, Kildrummy,. 

Town Clerk, Sunderland. 

Young and Mackenzie, Donegal-square East, Belfast. 
Borough Engineer, Darwen. 


Mansfield. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, © 
DELIVERY. 2 : 
UI S—Continued. 
Aug. 26 Moptnkee de nara Offices ... 5 ae ees Lae ... Commissioners H.M. Works : Offices; Storey’s-gate, 8.W. a 
x 26 Morley—Brickwork and Masonry ... ae “Ee .. Sewerage Purification Committee W.E. Putman, Borough Engineer, Morley. a 
” 29 Sheffield—Destructor Buildings oe ae sf ., Health Committee ... Se C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. z 
a 30 Lee, S.E.—Sorting Office ro 33 a ry "Commissioners H.M. Works Offices, Storey’s-gate, S.W. . 
Ss 31 Birmingham—Covered Way ... ae =f Tr ... Workhouse Guardians A W. 4H. Ward, Paradise-street, Hiciiinehau _ 
#. 31 Consett—Institute Buildings .. va a iS: “Technical Institute Committee ., C. E. Oliver, Consett Iron Co.'s Office, “Bla2khill, Durham, a 
$5 31 Llanarmon—Alterations to Chapel se he bi At Perea Reng Hake Ae er pe ty N. Lloyd, Bwlehgwyn Quarries W rashes 
Sept. 1 West Ham—Museum ... ia i 44) .. City Borough .. .. Gibson and Russell, 11, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C, a 
* 1 Burley-in- Wharfdale—Retreat ak ise =f 5 ue West Riding Asylums Committee .. County Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. ay 
i 8 Birmingham—Aqueduct “ie ay. fos asd .. Corporation ... oF J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, SeWe % 
19 Swansea—Board School... ar Ap ... School Board... -~ x G. E. T. Laurence, 181, Que2n Victoria- street, E.C. ‘ 
No date. Malden and Coombe—Public Buildings vee oer, “” Urban District Council : T. V. H. Davison, New Malden, ayer a. 
53 Swindon—Schools and Hall a nt .. Holy Rood School Managers —... Silcock and Reay. Octagon-chambers, ‘som: st., Bath. Mi 
9 New a PCRS Nae deen to Institute ... ave .. Gillingham Urban District Council F. Smith, High-street, New Brompton. he 
” Leeds—Schools .. “ “53 at os W. C. Hall, Park-row, Leeds. 
” Aberfeldy —Hotel... Tyan are ae Pee) iu MOR Veet Sees Pw aR REBT Eh D. Cameron, Inverness. ; fe 
9 Brentwood—Warehouse Additions ... 3 a0 ..  Cramphorn & Co. Limited ive A. T. G. Woods, Brentwood. : eee 
Crossan—Manse ... Hi oe Sea ee wpe nee eer rt A - hal he Co., meet pane Lisburn. a 
> Dartmouth—Rebuilding Coal Store .. Sy ae, sae re ee ON RE eta ‘a artmou as Company. =a 
+ East Ham——Public ees CY lecesks ae a ats Pre ae eae pe og re ee s. Trevail, Palace-chmmbrs., 9, Bridge- st., Westminster, S.W. 
» Eldwick—House and Shop ... sd fe tad Nie Cte hae a J. Judson and Moore, Keighley. — 
33 Fearby—Farm Buildings had aah ie asa ; R. Tineson, Sutton Grange, Miahaon i 
” Grange-over-Sands—Shop Premises ., aus ha .. §. Broadbent ... J. Hutton, "Kendal. h. a 
” Horsforth—Seven Cottages Be2ry jee te notre Ea ca M. Walker, Albert Mount, Broadgate-lane, Horsfort i 
99 Hunslet—Fourteen Houses... ae ras ..  A.Stone Ke W. M. Coggill, Beach Grove, Stourton. : 
77 Kidderminster—Additions to Wharf a cis .... Carpet Manafacturing Co... J. M. Gething, Oxford- chambers, Kidderminster. ~ i 
99 Leeds—Two Villas Bt as an ..  W.and A, M. Greaves A. E. Kirk, 13, Bond-street, Leeds. a. 
” London, S.E—Houses ... Ste ote sat WA Sc tig- A Tees Nee aaecaeel ead NS Fe 41, St, Margaret's. road, Brockley,S.E. . a 
» Scalby—Four Houses _... ses sae see a BOE Sie Gee TS er Hall, Cooper, and Davies, Scarborough. an 
9 Stocksfield—House and Shop .. ; Miss Robson .., T. L, Anderson, Neweastle. 4 
% Stratford-on- Avon—Laboratory, &e., ‘at Grammar School Governors oS T. T. Allen, 2, Broad-street, Stratford-on-Avon. : 
9 Lincoln—Three Houses ie rie Re aes Per eet. ie BA pga wes W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. ra 
: Thornaby-on-Tees—House : J. M. Bottomley, 96, Albert-road, Middlesborough, : 
Pr Hindley—Chapel . art cd Pe Ren W. Waddington and Son, 17, St. ‘Aune’s- square, Manchester. 
+4 Manthegiey=haditions to Owen’ 8 Colleg> a iio) pe te Ne es See A. Waterhouse and Son, ’20, New Cavendish-street, Ww. 
” Epping—Additions to Hospital 3 sre 7 .. Bural Distriet Council E. Egan, Holmdale, Loughton. 
ENGINEERING— B 
Aug. 24 Woking sSinice Pressing Machiner y a hey .. Urban District Council cx oss Taylor and Son, 27, Great George-street, Westminster. 75 
A 26 Haworth—Converting Tank es Sei Fae ... Urban District Council . Manager, Gasworks, Haworth. 7 
ye 26 Morley—Steel Girder Bridge ., aS Ka os .. Sewage Purification Committee... . W.E, Putman, Borough Engineer, Morley. 
) 29 Wimbledon—Pipe-work ie Bey a ... Urban District Council Bee . A. H. Preeze, 39, Victoria-street, Westminster. - ‘ 
Fy 31 Burton-upon-Trent—Retort Setting is Ris .. Corporation .. BGs Ramsden, Gas Works, Burton-upon- -Trent. 
Sept. 1 London, E.C. paaekde Plants... nis a .. Transvaalsche Koelkamers Beperkt National Bank of South African Republic, 73, Seah, EK, C. 
55 5 Littleover—Reservoir ... a) on iat .. Corporation ... bas ay sD Borough Surveyor, Babington-lane, Derby. P2 
99 8 Swansea—Dock Works ... Geiiae hive a eee Fler bon Prustees- ssc cee ris A. C. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. aa 
No date. Baku, Russia —Water Supply. oe 25 AT .. Municipal Delegation fed Fa Mayor of Baku, Caucasus, Russia. : =. 
25 Radford—Sinking Shaft Ss fs fi Se en ere Wollaton Colliery Compauy Limited, near Nottingham. 
[RON AND STEEL— rsa 5 : 
Aug, 22 Glasgow—Rails, &e. - Ae 3% Ai ... Corporation ,,. aes ai ra J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow. z _ 
” 24 Halifax—Tramway Rails, &. oo ee nS .. Committee _... ies fe Ae E. R. 8S. Escott, Town Hall, Halifax. ; i 
% 24, Nelson—Pipes, &e. A = ae, ee Sts .. Water Committee... J. Hartley, Town Hall, Nelson. ° b 
33 26 Morley—Pipes ... a i rey: .. Sewage Purification Commitiee.. W. E. Putman, Borough Engineer, Morley. = 
Fc 27 Nelson—Wrought-iron Fencing RY’ ae ive ... Corporation ... ea a tae B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Nelson. i 
= 30 London, E.C.—Girder Work . wit Kea iss SOO Ie ees Fe Dee aE RR ENS Managing Director, His Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways Company Limited, Winchester House, E.C. 
ROADS— wf 
Aug. 20 Consett—Kerbing, &e. ... = rf ae is .. Urban District Council W.S. Shell, Consett. Ss : 
” 20 Rugby—Street Making _. woe ad ee | ove ~ Rural District Council T. W. Willard, Council Surveyor, Ragby. sa 
a5 20 Tonbridge—Supply Quartzite... ee oe hak .. Urban District Council A. H. Neve, 83, High-street, Tonbridge. =e 
. 20 Southborough—Paving, &e. ... i 5 Bet ..» Urban District Council W. Harmer, 137, London- road, Southborough. a 
a5 22 Litherland—Flagging ... en i 3 Se .. Urban District Council W. B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. a 
Pr 22 Teddington—Road Works “S I =e He .. Urban District Council M. Hainsworth, Elmfield House, Teddington. +. Wee 
ap 22 Whitley—Road Works ... ced =4 4 ae .. Urban District Council Couneil Offices, Whitley. r : yh 
$ 22 Stevenage—Supply of Granite me es ied .. Urban District Council W. C. Times, Council Offices, Stevenage. 
a 23 Carshalt »n— Widening Street . aa ee a .. Urban District Council W. W. Gale, Carshalton. ae 
~F 23 Carshalton—Supply of Granite =f re ts .. Urban District Council W. W. Gale, Carshalton. ‘a 
is 23 Goole—Wood Paving .. i ma az hy .. Urban District Council Surveyor, Council Offices, Goole. 2 
i 23 Turton—Street Works ... er} =e os x .. Urban District Council VY. W. Laithwaite, Bromley Cross, near Bolton, ~ a 
Ps 23 Hale—Street Works ... », ae .. Rural District Council J. M. McKenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. - =n 
Py} 23 Milton-next-Sittingbour ne—Materials P, vi .. Urban District Council A. B. Acworth, Town Hall, Sittingbo urne. See 
ss 23 Tynemouth— Paving ra 1 a; he aus bE J. F. Smellie, Borough Surveyor, “Tynemouth. ee 
” 25 Tunbridge—Kerb areten ee = e+: Corporation= 4,3 W. C. Cripps, Town Clerk, Tunbridge, ae 
a 26 Wilmslow—Street Works bis a ae ink .. Urban District Council Council Offices, Wilmslow. “— 
% 28 Cleator Moor—Asphalting .., id 14 os .. Urban District Council R. Robertson, Surveyor, Cleator Moor. a 
9 31 New Malden—Materials a an a Sor .. Urban District Council T. V. H. Davison, Glebe Side, New Malden. : 7 
Sept. 3 Norwich—Street Works ive Ie ae Sos ... Corporation sa A. E. Collins, Guildhall, Norwich. 
No date. Maple Hayes—Drive Works : A. C. Worthington, Auchmore House, Killin, N.B. ~ 
SANITARY— 4 
Aug. 22 Oxford—Sewage Farm Extension ... er ie .. Corporation ... af Gy City Engineer, Town Hall, Oxford. ; > 
a 22 Wilmslow—Sewers, &c.... tne a a ie . Urban District Council J. Bowden, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester. : Ja 
9 23 Rotherham—Sewers, &e. tee Ae ae wy ... Corporation R. E. W. Berrington, Bauk- buildings, Wolverhampton. oo 
68 24 Shoreditch—Pipe Sewer 2 ae es, AY Sei westtyze. J. R. Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. = 
‘ 24 Carlisle—Sewer Pipe, &c. Fie, eM eI tos Rural District Council Clerks’ Office, 25, Lowther-street, Carlisle, "4 
’ 30 Barnet—Sewers .., = S65 ... ~ Urban District Council W. 4H. Mansbridge, 40, High- street, Barnet. — ae) 
Sept. 1 Cirencester—Surface Water Drains .. 28 Me .. Urban District Council a4 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING — 
Aug. 20 Burnley—Painting Town Hall.., ins 


3 22 Morley —Painting.., re a aS ) Waterworks Committee 
99 29 Stafford —Painting at Cemetery as oe ez} ... Corporation FE 
No date, Leeds—Painting Villas .., ice ode ae ae poles SE Cyt ee a NG St a 


COMPETITIONS, 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 
BE SENT IN, 


Borough Surveyor, Burnley. ; ead 
W.E, Putman, Town Hall, Morley. * 
W. Blackshiw, Borough Bucravune ‘Stafford. ; om 
G. Hutton, 72, Albion- street, Leeds. aiae _ 


t el 


. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


Aug. 25 London, N.W.—Baths ... eh Ws ee he Pema 2,8) As 
a 31 Glasgow —City Improvements £100, £50, £25... te 
3 3 Glasgow —City Improvements between ‘King - ‘street, £100, £50, £25... af Sas oF 
City, and the New-Wynd. : 
= 31 Stockholm—City Railway Stations and Juactions _.., £656, £438, £219 ar sa 
Sept. 24 Plymouth—Shops, &e. ... *a0 Te GOO» alae 3 nie Aa 
> 29 Wivenhoe—Water Supply and Drainage Schemes. vs Leaep even 
Oct. 3 Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution faves HOOD LOS, peal rave ee at 
h ee Godalming—Football Stand (150 seats—£159 limit) ... £3 3s, 


+ 3 Leamington—Free Library and Technical Institute sepa O5 (merged), - £52 10s. 
ro 3 Rotherham—Extension Baptist Schoolroom (£600 eee seaaen 
No date. Plymouth—Tavistock-streat Buildings (no Assessor) . £250 oo 


see aee one eee vee 


St. Pancras Vestry, 5 Ne 
Glasgow Corporation, > 
J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City-chambers, Siecson ee 


Consulate General, 27, Great Winchester- street, E.C, 
Plymouth Town Council. ; 
wy ata’ prhes ete Council, : 

ro. aterhouse, Hon. Sec., 3, Cook-street, Liver ote 

Secretary, Recreation Club, Godal ming, Oe ' a 
H, Consett Passman, Town Clerk, Leamington. | ae 

_A. Croweroft, Clifton-crescent, South Rotherham, 
J. H. Sean Town Clerk, Plymouth. z 


Siero August 17, 1898.] 


Property and Land Sales, 


- 


LIST OF AUCTION SALES. 


ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and C0’S 
A AUCTION ARRANGEMENTS for 1898 include 

OPERTY SALES at the MART, E.C., on the follow- 
ghd throughout the ensuing year :— 

ednesday, Sept. 7. Wednesday, Nov. 16, 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, Wednesday, Nov. 30. 
Wednesday, Oct, 5, Wednesday, Dec. 7. 
Wednesday Oct. 19. Wednesday, Dec. 14, 
And important LAND SALES on the following 
ites :— 
1, BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—Tuesdtiy, Sept. 20. 
2. ILFORD (on the Park Estate).—Thursday, Sept. 22. 
3. HAROLD WOOD, Essex.—Wednesday, Sept. 21, 

. BRIGHTON (Queen’s Park Estate).—Wednesday, 


it. 21. 
> cae (Loxford Hall Estate), — Wednesday, 
ot. 5. 
6, BEXHTLL-ON-SEA.—Early in October. 
7, HIGHGATE (Priory Estate).—Early in October. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the Avc- 
ONEERS, 51, Coleman-street, E.C. 


ALE, at the Mart, E.C., on Wednesday, September 7th. 
LEWISHAM, WANDSWORTH, and ILFORD, 
EWISHAM.—By order of the Mortgagees.—Leasehold 
Ground Rents, amounting to £85 10s. per annum, 
secured upon and arising out of Five Substantial Resi- 
dences, a range of Stabling, and Four Parcels of 
Building Land, situate in Slaithwaite-road, Lingards- 
road, and Morley-road. Solicitors, Messrs. Thorne 
and Welsford, Solicitors, 17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. ; 
John Annan and Edward Dexter, Joint Managers 
United Realisation Company, 32,01d Jewry, E.C. 
“ANDSWORTH.—By order of Trustees.—A Pair of 
attractive, semi-detached Freehold Residences, known 
as Gilmerton and Denmead, Nos. 111 and 113, The 
Grove, St. Ann’s-hill, having an important frontage 
‘of 83ft. and depth of 181ft. Let at low rentals of £40 
and £55, per annum. Solicitors, Messrs. Bramall, 
White, and Sanders, 23, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
4FORD.—Freehold Ground Rents, amounting to £72 
r annum, amply secured upon 19 capital houses, 
os, 44-58, 51-53, and 55-65, Ley-street, with reversion 
to rack rentals amounting to £543 per annum, 
Solicitors, Messrs. J. N. Mason and Co., 32, 


Gresham-street, B.C. 
YOUNG and CO. 


ESSRS. DOUGLAS 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the 
ART, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, at 
NO precisely. ; 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained at 
é@ Mart, E.C.; of the respective Soxicrtors ; or of 
@ AvcTIONEERS, 51, Coleman-street, E.C., 213, Clap- 
am-road, S.W., and Ilford, E. 


RPS SR A in oe ee ee 
MPORTANT SALE on TUESDAY, Sept, 20th, 1898, 
ve the House and Land Inyestment Trust (Limited). 
—Im Liquidation.—One of the Balfour Group of 
Companies. 

| "‘BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

» wealthy Capitalists, Syndicates, Land Speculators, 
| and others, 

lebrated for its equable climate and unrivalled land 
ad marine views, situated between Ryde and San- 
lown, on the coast line of the world-renowned 
yachting waters of the Solent, and possessing a 
aarbour with good quay accommodations and shel- 
sered anchorage. The Isle of Wight Railway Com- 
vany has a station here, and has recently acquired 
arge areas of Jand for extension of the line. 

‘e important Freehold Properties known respectively 
is the Bembridge Lodge Estate and Brading Harbour 
dstate, comprising 38 acres of building land ripe for 
levelopment, twenty-six choice building sites, and 
iwo detached residences known as Garoock and Glen- 
iurst, in Bembridge-road; 520 acres Agricultural and 
?astoral Land, including the Home Farm, with farm- 


1ouse, homestead, and two cottages; the Ladies’ Golf. 


uinks, haying an area of nearly 42 acres, and several 
»arcels of allotment land and pasturage; also as a 
soing concern, the Bembridge Brickfield, with Scotch 
iln and brickmaking plant. 


dln 
ess. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 
| will SELL the above ESTATE, in lots, by 
[CTION, in a Marquee on the estate, on TUESDAY, 
eon 20th, at TWO precisely (after the 
cheon). 

‘ull particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may 
obtained of Messrs. Baxter, Sprear, and Joun- 
t, Solicitors, 32, Old Jewry, E.C.; of Messrs, 
YKLATER, ADDISON, Brown, and Jones, Solicitors, 2, 
ad-court, Walbrook; of JoHn ANNAN and Epwarp 
XTER, Joint Managers, United Realisation Company, 
“Old Jewry, E.C.; at the principal hotels in the 
md; or of the AucrionrERS, 51, Coleman-street, 
adon, E.C., and at Clapham, S.W., and Ilford, E. 


‘stgate-on-Sea, proverbially one of the healthiest 
wns on the English coast, 13 hours’ journey from 
sondon.—Valuable sites in choice positions, suitable 
or the erection of marine residences. 
| SSRS. ROGERS, CHAPMAN, and 
& THOMAS (in conjunction with Mr. R. Tempe) 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Station Hotel, West- 
2-on-Sea, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31st, 1898, at 
REE p.m. precisely, in lots, several PLOTS of 
ND, commanding sea views, and others suitable for 
of detached and semi-detached residences of 
r; also a few shop plots, Favourable 
ities are offered to gentlemen desirous of 
to their own tastes in a select seaside resort, 
cellent bathing, pure water, good train service, 
p gavens, and public promenades, Arrange- 
made for payment by instalments.—Plans, 
s, and conditions of sale of Messrs. FARRER 
Co., Solicitors, 66, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; of 
R. Tempe, Estate Office, Westgate-on-Sea ; and of 
IONEERS, 50, Belgrave-road, South Belgravia, 
AGloucester-road, South Kensington. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD. 
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Sale, September 6th, 
LEWES, Sussex.—T’o Builders, Land Companies, Specu- 
lators, and others,—A .very eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING ESTATE, ripe for immediate develop- 
ment, comprising the remaining portion of the Wol- 
lands Park Estate, occupying a choice position, 
immediately adjoining the notedly healthy country 
town of Lewes, comprising an area of about 30 acres, 
divided into lots varying from quarter to 14 acres, 
affording charming sitesfor medium-sized residences, 
similar to those already erected upon the estate, 
whilst the western portion is more partieularly adapted 
for the erection of cottages, both of which are in 
great demand, Also Freehold Rent Charges, amount- 
ing to £36°8s. 6d, per annum, well secured upon pro- 
erties already erected upon the estate, Freehold 
Ground Rent of £1, and titheapportioned at £4 16s, 2d. 
per annum. 
ESSRS. BEAN, BURNETT, AND EL- 
DRIDGE will SELL the above by AUCTION, 
by direction of the Trustees of William E. Baxter, Esq., 
deceased, at_ the WHITE HART HOTEL, LEWES, 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1898, in 23 Lots. 
Particulars and plans may be obtained at the place of 
sale; of Rearnatp T. Baxter, Esq., Solicitor, No. 9, 
Albion-street, Lewes; or of the Avcrionrrrs, 14, 
Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Young ARCHITECT 
good London training, DESIRES WORKING 
PARTNERSHIP in established firm. Is anable designer 
and draughtsman, with good practical experience.— 
ae Arcuitnct, care of J. R. Farrar, Esq., Solicitor, 
alifax, 2 


RCHITECT’S LEADING ASSISTANT, 
is of best London experience in high-class work, 


renders confidential assistance to Architects at his own 
home.—* Sillitoe,’”” BurnpEers’ JourNnat Office. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OSTING CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 

tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 

be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 

tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, quali- 

fications, and ‘salary, with copies of testimonials, to 
Box 996, BurnpErs’ JouRNAL Office, 1 


By order of the Mortgageeg. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. — The Cockayne Hatley Estate.— 
An important Freehold Manorial Residential and 
Sporting Estate, situate five miles from Sandy on the 
G.N.R., whence London is reached in about an hour, 
two miles from Potton and Gamlingay Stations on the 
L. and N.-W. Ry., also six miles from Biggleswade 
and fourteen from Cambridge. 


It comprises an exceedingly picturesque old-fashioned 
mansion-house, approached through a well-timbered 
park by-a long carriage-drive, with lodge entrance, 
and contains all the accommodation required by a 
family of position. There are excellent stables, 
gardens, grounds, and kitchen gardens. 

The estate extends to an area 1527 acres, and includes a 
large portion of the village of Cockayne Hatley, 
Wrestlingworth, farmhouses, cottages, buildings, &c. 
It lies in a ring fence, and forms a most compact sport- 
ing estate, the woods of 120 acres being well: situated 
for the preservation of game, and the farm lands are 
excellent pasture ground, the whole producing about 
£1200 per annum. Also the Manor of Cockayne 
Hatley and an undivided third of the Manor of 
Wrestlingworth, and the Advowson of the Rectory of 
Cockayne Hatley, subject to the life of the present 
incumbent, 

ESSRS. HUMBERT and FLINT have re- 
ceived instructions to SELL the above by AUC- 

TION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., during the 

month of September. 

Particulars and conditions of sale (when ready) may 
be obtained from Messrs. R. S. Taytor, Son, and 
Humsert, Solicitors, 4, Field-court, Gray’s-inn, W.C. ; 
and from the Aucrionrers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn, W.C., and Watford, Herts. 


UILDING LAND 
TO BE LET or SOLD. 
PALEWELL PARK, EAST SHEEN, 
Liberal Finances. 
Gravel soil, 
Roads made and curbed. 
Four minutes’ of Mortlake Station. 
Thence frequent trains to Waterloo, Clapham 
Junction, &e, 
Apply, Estate Surveyor, 
Wiii1am Hunt, Donington House, Norfolk - street, 
Strand. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS 
WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS. 

BY ORDER OF THE KENSINGTON VESTRY. 

NOTICE OF SALE by TENDER of FREEHOLD and 
LEASEHOLD WHARF PROPERTY, Queen’s- 
road, Hammersmith. 

The Vestrv of the Parish of St. Mary Abbott’s, 
Kensington, in the Administrative County of London, 
hereby give Notice that they are prepared to accept 
TENDERS for the PURCHASE, in separate lots, of 
their valuable FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD RIVER- 
SIDE WHARVES, in Queen’s-road, Hammersmith. 

The Leasehold Wharf is held by the Vestry direct 
from the Freeholder for a term of 99 years, from JUNE 
24th, 1864 (leaving about 65 years unexpired), at an annual 
rental of £120. 

Full possession will be given on completion of the 
purchase. 

Forms and conditions of Tender, with plan, can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Vestry Clerk, or of the 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High-street. 

Tenders must be delivered in a sealed cover at the 
Vestry Clerk’s Office, on or before FOUR p.m. on 
SEPTEMBER 9th, 1898, endorsed ‘‘ Wharf Tender,”’ 
and signed by the party tendering. 

Town Hall, WM. CHAMBERS LEETE, 

Kensington High-street, W. Vestry Clerk, 
July 18th, 1898, 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particuldrs and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 


Coach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 
I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural] 


Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


(OD NOSBION open to Gentlemen already 
calling upon Architects,—J. W., 12, Red Rock- 
street, Liverpool, 1 


UILDING SURVEYOR WANTED, 

having a knowledge of land surveying. Per- 
manency.—Address, SamurnL Rosertrson, Contractor, 
Bristol, : 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED 

at once. Good general knowledge. Quick and 

reliable.—Address, J. Wiaa, Architect, Berridge-street, 
Leicester. 


TAFFORD UNION. 
b WORKHOUSE DRAINAGE SCHEME. 
CLERK OF WORKS WANTED. 
The Guardians of the above Union require AT ONCE 
the SERVICES of a competent CLERK of WORKS to 
supervise the carrying out of the above Drainage 


Scheme, 

It is essential that Candidates should have had 
considerable experience in drainage work. 

Salary £4-per week, guaranteed for three months. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, &c., together 
with copies of three recent testimonials, must reach 
me not later than TEN a.m. on SATURDAY, the 


20th inst. 
WILLIAM MORGAN, 
Union Offices, Stafford, Clerk. 
August 15th, 1898, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
OUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION ; take 


charge of engine, boiler, planer, and sawbench ; 
town preferred.—‘C. J. L.,”’ care of Wallis, Hair- 
dresser, Wallington, Surrey. 1 


YON ARCHITECT, having had ten 
years’ good general experience in a large pro- 
vincial office, wishes to obtain PARTNERSHIP in well- 
established practice.—J, A. W., 17, Furnival-road, 
Sheffield. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT DISEN- 

GAGED shortly. Good draughtsman ; specifica- 

tions, knowledge of quantities, shorthand. Mid- 

lands preferred.—Address, ‘‘ Nottingham,’’ Office of 
BuILDERS’ JOURNAL, 1 


A PRACTICAL SURVEYOR is open for 
ENGAGEMENT as SUPERINTENDENT, New 
buildings or alterations. Factories a speciality. Good 
references. Terms, &c., by letter.—Survryor, Deptford 
Constitutional Club, 411, New Cross-road, S.E. kL 


RCHITECT AND SURVEYOR’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT DISENGAGED., 
Thoroughly competent. Office routine, surveying, 
levelling, &c. Salary 30s. for London.—Morean, 45, 


Torrington-square, W.C, 2 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


“Dividitore, London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SurRvEYOoR, 


Chegues Crossed .....-. The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


for the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED., 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN. 
connected by Private Telephones. 
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THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN. VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. - 


manufacturers GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS, 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


GRANITE MACADAM, 7 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lr. 


EES Wick, CUMBERLAND. . 4 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C.° LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY & C0., 8, Swiss Road. 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT-KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, ake Hotel. 3 


WAKEFIELD: A. FAWCETT, C.E., Old Town Hall. WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON, 


ueusr 24, 1898.] 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


In a_ well-known 
handbook of English 
domestie Architecture 
here is a series of illustrations of country 
ottages and inns, drawn with such tedious 
,onotony of treatment as to make one wonder 
shether the idea of individuality in a building 
ad ever occurred to the artist’s mind. We 


‘he Architectural 
Draughtsman. 


tel Oe 


AROUND WARWICK WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


know with what infinite variety of touch a 

writer will draw in words his picture of 
‘a village or a dwelling in a town, revealing 
in a few keen phrases the character of trim 
suburban terraces, the hospitable seclusion 


of houses in a park, or. the blank dreariness 
of East London “mean streets,” and the 
sordid mysticism of the Ghetto. There 
seems nothing to correspond with this 
delineative power in the treatment of Archi- 
tecture in modern black-and-white. Leaving 
out the one or two really capable artists 
whose work appears from time to time in 
architectural journals, the average illustrator 
either produces a feeble imitation of Mr. 
Herbert Railton’s style, or lapses into a hasty 
rough-draft of elevations and sites. What is 
chiefly lacking is an intelligent interest in 
the buildings themselves ; that knowledge 
“ of the fact behind the appearance,” on which 
is based the only impressionism proper to Art. 
Just as a great portrait painter can make an 
entirely plain face eloquent upon canvas— 
just as Millet reveals a living personality in 
the bowed figure of a peasant, whose features 
are scarcely seen—so an artist with the true 
architectural feeling can make the most 
commonplace building show distinctive char- 
acter beneath his touch, breathing the very 
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country and the soil, and even 
of the people that built and inhabit it. And 
how rich our own land is in material for 
treatment of this kind!—we will not eall it 
idealisation, but rather a finer kind of realism 
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—a feeling for the individual qualities of 
structures and substances, .over and above 
the merely literal transcription of their form. 


| The masters of modern black and white have 
learned in other fields of study to express 


character in a single line; to put humour, 
sathos,and satire into the roughest thumb-nail 


| sketch of the society beauty or the man in 


the street. Might not a little of this skill 
be turned in the direction of Architecture ? 
Who will say that there is no humour in the 
shops and houses of an English country town, 
and still more in its monuments and churches 
—in Medieval and Renaissance’ carvings, 
made when imagination peopled the air with 
gnomes and fairies, devils and saints, 
grin at us out of the 
old grotesque gargoyles and pinnacles? | 
And apart from these fantastic relics, 
the very body of a house may almost 
laugh or weep. Who does not know ghostly 


houses—furnish and populate them to the 
utmost, and they will look empty still; pale 


skeletons, which no decking or garnishing 


KNOWLE CHURCH. 


will ever make alive? Each highway has 
its empty houses, too; bare stranded hulks 
that haunt the memory; “Iraunted”’ them- 
selves probably by nothing worse than bad 
drainage and an unlucky site; but * done 
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up” and repainted vainly so often that it 
seems as if the shell had shrivelled under 
the brush, Again, the dominant features of 
a building vary immensely at different 
seasons and hours. There is at Hampstead 
a ‘‘ phantom window,” which, when lit up at 
night from within, appears in certain aspects 
to have “no visible means of support” ; to 
gleam, as it were, out of the sky, with no 
house behind or beneath it. Dormer windows 
set at great distance from the lower stories 
will often wear this remote and isolated look, 
especially in hilly landscapes ona dark even- 
ing, when perspective plays strange tricks 
with the sight. These rare and fascinating 
aspects of Architecture are left—and perhaps 
rightly—to the painter of pictures; but the 
office-trained drau; htsman, wholly ignorant 
of Art, does not seruple to dabble in pictorial 
trimmings to his professional work. A few 
stock clouds, three birds, and a milk-eart, are 
the usual accessories to somebody's new house 
at Shingleton, or an elm and a choir-boy to 
somebody else’s proposed church at Holibury. 
These regulation properties are seldom ex- 
ceeded : he would be a bold man who should 
seek to emphasise the beauties of “The Nest,” 
or “ The Haven,” by a rainbow and a thunder 
shower. It is not our contention that the 
architect should be discouraged from making 
his plans and elevations into a picture, if he 
so pleases: on the contrary, no true account 
of any building, old or new, can be given in 
a bare and literal transcript of its form. 
But there should be a clear distinction made 
between a professional statement in line, 
drawn up for the use of those concerned with 
the practical and technical side of the ease, 
and a picture intended to give a general 
representation of the building to the public 
eye. The draughtsman who attempts this 
should know the habits and moods both of 
old and new buildings as well as the society 
satirist knows expression and costume. He 
should be able to recognise the signs of age 
in Architecture, such as the droop of an 
ancient roof, like the slope of an old man’s 
shoulders. He must see more than the 
prosaic noonday aspect of his subject, but he 
must be consistent in the setting which he 
chooses to carry out. He should no more 
“pose” his building in an affected and anti- 
quated fashion than he would have his own 
portrait taken beside the cardboard balcony of 
twenty years ago, with the conventional 
album and potted fern. The surrounding 
landscape must be accurate in its features. 
The draughtsman who has nothing | ut new 
buildings to deal with is apt to lack the 
sense of proportion and balance in his 
work. Historie feeling is unattainable by 
him who knows only one generation of 
builders, and has not at some time steeped 
himself in the aspirations of the past. Un- 
fortunately, however, not only the architec- 
tural draughtsman in the Profession itself, 
but even the average black-and-white illus- 
trator, is densely ignorant of architectural 
styles, and might at any time lapse into 
Byzantine ornament in a sketch of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, or try to transfer the ex- 
quisite Flemish grace of Ely or Boston 
to the rugged fanes of the north and 
west. It is surely not too much_ to 
ask from him some elementary knowledge 
of Gothic principles, and of What combi- 
nations actually occur on English ground. 
To go still further, and to demand that he 
shall intelligently know towns as Thackeray 
knew them, would doubtless be to put the 
draughtsman into closer touch with literature 
and history than he is usually found. The 
suggestion throws us back upon the need of 
broader and more versatile culture in the 
artist himself; breaking down the artificial 
and mischievous barriers that have arisen 
between different branches of Art, and 
bringing the professional and the zsthetic 
sides of Architecture into right relations with 
each other. HK. W. 


’ beauty. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OLD 
LONDON. 


{ese time to time London learns through 

the Press of the impending destruction 
of some memorial of its past. Sometimes it 
is a spot sung of poets, such as the Tabard in 
Southwark; sometimes a relic of a bygone 
phase of life—an Inn of Chancery, an old 
pleasure garden ; sometimes a specimen of the 
work of a great architect. Occasionally public 
feeling is aroused, strenuous efforts are made, 
and the threatened blow is averted or delayed. 
The contest over the Trinity Almshouses at 
Mile End, and its successful issue, are fresh 
in the public mind. Staple Inn, put up for 
sale as a building estate, was a few years 
since rescued by the generous intervention 
of the Prudential Assurance Company. Par- 
liament refused 


To Ruin THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


But too often the news comes too late to 
admit of intervention, and in some cases 
intervention is impossible. Lady Dacre’s 
Hospital at Westminster, the quiet beauty of 
which is said to have inspired Fred Walker’s 
“Heaven of Rest,’ and the old Palace of 
Bromley-by-Bow, one of the few remaining 
Elizabethan houses of London, have both dis- 
appeared during the present decade. These 
fragments of antiquity were of a more or less 
public character ; buildings in private hands 
are in still greater danger. The “Old Bell,” 
in Holborn, with its pit and gallery, has been 
demolished within the last twelve months. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house in Leicester Fields 
is threatened. And Hampstead, the suburb 
which, rich in associations, in natural beauty, 
and in 


Quaint VitLAGcEe-Lixe Nooxs anp Corners, 


most resolutely resists absorption in the 
metropolis, sees one of its characteristic 
features, Church Row, invaded by the modern 
pile of flats. Some of these changes cannot 
be prevented. Buta little consideration and 
careful planning may sometimes save the 
charm of a building without interfering with 
its money-making capacities. Everything has 
its value in a complex community like London, 
and there is a certain market price for quaint- 
ness and antiquity, perhaps for architectural 
Thus, even where purely private 
interests are concerned, something may now 
and again be done to avert needless destruc- 
tion; where public bodies can be appealed to, 
there is better hope. But at present there is 
a serious preliminary difficulty in the absence 
of definite and easily accessible 


InrorMATION Respecting Otp Lonpon, 


and of any machinery for insuring timely warn- 
ing of a threatened danger. It is satisfactory 
to learn, says the Times, that an attempt 
has lately been made to meet this want. As 
might have been expected, the society which 
the late Mr. William Morris organised for the 
protection of ancient buildings is the home of 
the movement. Some three years ago a com- 
mittee in connection with this society was 
formed for the purpose of compiling a register 
of all objects of an historic or wsthetic nature 
within an area bounded on the south by the 
Thames, and extending northwards and east- 
wards twenty miles from Aldgate. Buildings 
are, of course, the primary care of the com- 
mittee, but it extends its survey to any inte- 
resting relic—an-open space, a beautiful tree, 
““any interesting piece of handicraft, if it be 
but a sign-board or wrought-iron gate.” The 
methods of the committee are exact and 
business-like. The position of the building or 
other object, its owners and occupiers and 
condition of repair, a careful description of its 
character and date, notes as to its history, and 
a reference to any books which treat of it, are 
all entered in a schedule. These particulars 
are illustrated by sketches, photographs, and 
measured drawings, which are arranged in 
albums according to parishes. The fulness 
with which the committee performs its task 
may be estimated from the fact. that, while 
some two hundred places have been the sub- 
ject of examination and report, no fewer than 
a thousand drawings, photographs, and 


sketches have been made. It is obvious that, 


“a unique collection of what Greater London 
at the close of the present century still re- 
tained of historic interest or beauty.” 'The 
fact that the late Lord Leighton was president 
of the committee, and that such names as Mr, 
Walter Crane, Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, Mr. Humphry Ward, and Sir 
Walter Besant appear on the list of its sup. 
porters is a guarantee of the thoroughness of 
the work. Its chairman and organiser is Mr, 
C. R. Ashbee. It is the design of the ecm- 
mittee—which possesses a long name but pre- 
fers to be called the “ watch committee ie 
publish not only the register, in suitable parts, 
but separate - 
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One of these has already seen the light. Its 
subject was the Trinity Hospital, Mile End 
And here the practical as well as the literary 
value of the committee’s work is well seen 
For it was owing to information obtained by 
the Watch Committee in the course of its work 
that attention was drawn to the proposal of 
the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House to 
sell the hospital and remove its inmates—a 
proposal eventually negatived by the Charity 
Commissioners upon the opposition of many 
societies. Again, the State Room in the old 
Palace of Bromley-by-Bow (the subject of 
another monograph) was, at the instance of the ; 
Committes, moved to South Kensington; and 
an attempt to pull down Bow Church for the 
widening of the thoroughfare was foiled _ 
through an appeal to the London County 
Council. But the most remarkable outcome 
of the committee’s work has still to be 
mentioned. In December last it induced the 
London County Council to call together repre-_ 
sentatives of the several societies interested 
in Old London. Ata committee of the Council 
it was decided to be desirable that a “ register 
or list be made of buildings of historic or 
architectural interest in London,” and that a . 
permanent committee, to consist of members 
of the Council and of outside bodies, be con- 
stituted for the purpose. The work of the 
Watch Committee was, moreover, adopted as 
the foundation for the official register, portions 
of which will in due course be published. 
Further, by an Act of this Session, the Council 
has obtained power 


To PresERvVE Onp Lonpon, 


either by the purchase (by agreement) of 
buildings and places of historical or archi- 
tectural interest, or by entering into arrange- 
ments for the maintenance and management 
of such buildings and places. As the Council 
is itself constantly engaged in carrying out, 
or authorising, schemes which involve serious 
changes, it is sométhing to know that the im- 
portance of preserving, so far as possible, 
what is interesting or beautiful will not be 
lost sight of in such operations. But, apart 
from this, it is a notable step in advance to 
have secured the recognition by a powerful 
executive body of considerations which have 
often been condemned as merely sentimental. 
Throughout most of the countries of Europe 
there are authoritative registers of antiquities, 
and commissions charged with the duty of 
fostering respect for, and interest in, these 
legacies of time.. The only similar attempt 
in this country is embodied in Sir John 
Lubbock’s Act for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments, but its scope is singularly narrow, 
embracing only monuments of the megalithic 
order. It is to be hoped that the many 
societies interested in such questions (with 
the powerful aid, now secured, of the London 
County Council) may be instrumental in ex- 
tending the protection of organised public 
sentiment to a much larger class of interesting 
remains; and there cannot be a more fitting 


centre in which to begin such work than the 


ancient and historic capital of the Empire. 


A new Wesleyan chapel is about to be built 
at Hindle, near Wigan, from plans by Messrs. 


, 


William Waddington and Son, of St. Ann’s” 


Square, Manchester. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


(By a Special Correspondent.) 


: 


(Continued from page 20.) 


places of historic interest, is the next 
town to be visited, space allowing mention 
of the church alone. 
_ This building stands on the banks of the 
Avon, and the whole forms a picture of much 
beauty. Itis dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
and consists of a nave, with aisles, transepts, 
chancel, central tower, and north porch. The 
walls of the tower, the north aisle, transepts, 
and nave, are of the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, but owing to the many 
alterations made, these have lost many of 
their original characteristics. The south aisle 
was erected about 1332 by John de Stratford, 
who, at this time, made many alterations here, 
and Thomas. Balshall, warden of the college, 
took down the old chancel and raised the 
present choir between 1465 and 1490. The 
porch is later, having been added at the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, and the present 
stone spire takes the place of a timber one 
taken down in 1764 owing to decay. The 
tower has crocketted pinnacles at the angles, 
and is lighted on each side by a circular 
window filled with tracery. The nave has a 
good panelled oak roof, and six decorated 
_ arches divide itfromtheaisles. Theclerestory, 
pulled down at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
_ tury, was also Decorated. This has been re- 
, placed by the present one, consisting of twelve 
._lirge windows, each of three lights. 
_, The north aisle is lighted by four three- 
light windows. This aisle was originally 
_ narrower, but was enlarged at the time the 
south aisle was built. At the east end was 
originally a chapel dedicated to the Holy 
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Virgin. This site is now occupied by monu- 
ments. The south aisle is also lighted by 
four three-light windows, each differing as to 
its details. In 1332 the aisle was rebuilt by 
John de Stratford. A chapel at the east end, 
dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket, was founded 
by him, though of this not much remains. 
At the east end are several monuments, and 
in the south wall the remains of a triple sedilia 
are to be seen. 

Mention must be made of the north porch, 
which was added at end of fifteenth century, 
and this is battlemented and supported by 
buttresses, having crocketted pinnacles. The 
upper story contains a room, and is lighted 
by a three-light perpendicular window between 
two canopied niches. Over the arched door- 
way at the west end are three canopied niches, 
which at one time evidently held the figures 
of saints. 

Solihull was the next town visited. This 
is a small picturesque town lying between 
Knowle and Birmingham. As in most villages 
in this county, good examples of half-timber 
work are to be found, so Solihull is no excep- 
tion to this fact, and in the main street two 
excellent specimens may be seen. 

The church is built in red sandstone, and 
has a nave with aisles, central tower with 
spire, north and south transepts, and a very 
good chancel. The spire, which is about 213ft. 
high, was rebuilt in 1757, the original having 
been blown down. The tower is a fourteenth- 
century one. Entrance to the church is gained 
by a north porch, and a doorway at the west 
end. There is no clerestory, resulting in the 


nave arches being lofty. At the east end of 
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the south aisle is a stone reredos divided into 
fourteen niches, being intended for figures of the 
Virgin, the patron saint, and twelve apostles. 
The remains of a wooden reredos and piscina are 
in the north aisle, which forms St. Anthony’s 
Chapel. On the north side of the church is a 
chapel of two stories, the top portion being 
used as a vestry. 

The chancel has many features of interest, 
and is of Decorative period. On the south 
side, the two-light windows are unique, the 
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peculiar cusping being especially noticeable. 
The east window of five lights is also good. 
A plain sedilia, having three seats at different 
levels, and a piscina having a crocketted 
canopy, occupy a portion of the south side, 
the entrances to which are side by side— 
one leading to the lower chamber, the other 
to the vestry. The lower chamber is divided 
into two bays, and is lighted by four narrow 
lancet windows. The upper chamber was 
originally most likely a chantry chapel 
founded in 1301. It was formerly lighted 
by six windows, of similar design to those in 
the chancel, two of these, now blocked up, 
formerly opened into the chancel. 

The pulpit is Jacobean. Here, as in many 
other cases, some good oak furniture is to be 
seen. 

Hampton-in-Arden.—The church consists of 
a chancel, battlemented nave and tower, and 
aisles, and is also built in the red sandstone. 
Formerly there was a spire, but this in 1603 was 
struck by lightning. The chancel is twelfth 
century ; nave and aisles, thirteenth ; the 
clerestory having been added in the fifteenth 
century, when the tower was also built. On 
the south wall is a trefoiled piscina, and 
adjoining this is a recess for an altar. There 
is an interesting stone seat here, which 
extends along this south wall nearly to the 
door. This form of seating was used before 
pews were introduced. On the south side of 
the chancel, a piscina and stone sedilia will 
be noticed on the south side of the chancel. 
In this wall is a heart shrine—i.e., a shrine 
where the heart of a deceased person has been 
interred, this having been a common practice. 
It consists of an Early English arch, sup- 
ported by dwarf shafts enclosing a trefoiled 
arch, inside of which is an angel bearing a 
shield, with the arms of the Erdington family. 

Close to the church. is an old half-timbered 
house, with porch, round which traces of a 
moat may be seen. This was formerly the 
manor house of Ardens. 

Among other places Bedford Church was 
visited. It consists of a chancel, nave, and, 
aisles, and a very unique tower. This is 
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battlemented. The base slopes to a consider- 
able height, and at one corner is a projecting 
stair turret, lighted by small windows. This 
finishes with a battlemented parapet, which 
rises above the tower. The chancel is Early 
English, and contains a monument to Dorothy 
Skipworth, 1655. Close to the altar is a 
piscina, which has been restored extensively. 
A large church iron-bound chest is one of 
the most interesting objects here. 

Besides the places mentioned above, Baddes- 
ley Clinton, Ram Hall (near Hampton), The 
Priory, St. Mary’s, and the Castle at Warwick, 
Honington Hall and Darlingscote, Stratford- 
on-Avon, and Kenilworth Castle wére visited, 
but of these we have not space to give details. 

Castle Bromwich.—This fine old home, built 
in red brickwork with stone dressings, was 
built during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. On approaching it the first thing 
noticed is the porch. This is built in white 
and red stone, and projects 10ft. from the 
house; it consists of a brasen pediment sup- 
ported on Corinthian columns, the two inner 
ones being twisted—two figures above repre- 
sent Peace and Plenty. Running round the 
top of the house is a good balustrade, on 
which are four ornamental vases. This porch 
was added in 1672 by Sir John Bridgeman. 
On either are projecting wings. Inthe garden 
front are twelve large windows with stone 
mullions signifying the twelve Apostles, and 
four gables—the four Evangelists. Internally, 
there is some excellent oak panelling, and 
some of the door-heads- are well worthy of 
notice, as is also the heavily moulded dining- 
room ceiling. A walk round the gardens, 
where the hollyhocks mingle with the roses 
and carnations in a wild cluster, amply repays 
the time thus spent. 


THE roof of the Working Men’s Home, a 
lodging-house in Lee Lane, Horwich, fell in 
recently. ‘'wo men were injured. 

A NEw station is being erected in Roath, 
Cardiff, by the Great Western Company. The 
contract, which amounts to £15,000, has been 
entrusted to the firm of Messrs. Mackay and 
Davies, of Cardiff, Newport, and Pontypridd. 
The site selected is in Pearl Street, near Splott 
Bridge. 
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MR. WALTER CRANE. 


R. M. H. SPIELMANN contributes to the 
Daily Graphic an interesting article on 
Mr. Walter Crane, who, as the reader knows, 
has just been appointed Principal of the Royal 
College of Art. Mr. Crane has in him a good 
deal of his friend William Morris, and in 
character, the writer records, is scarcely less 
sturdy, independent, and original. His work 
covers an enormous field; he is a painter, a 
book illustrator for young and old, a decorator, 
a designer for stained glass and tapestry, paper- 
hangings, tiles, pottery, and textiles, a sculptor 
and a craftsman in many materials, an able 
lecturer, a fanciful poet, and a facile writer— 
one whose artistic taste is restrained and 
ordered by his clear-cut principles and logical 
and constructional mind. His triumphs have 
been many, won in many fields; and it is 
hardly too much to say that his work is known 
and his name is honoured even more and better 
in the capitals of Hurope—at least in Paris, 
Munich, Berlin, and Brussels—than here in 
England, where yet he is esteemed so highly. 
His mind is of that order that, while in quite 
an unusual degree it belongs to the imagina- 
tive and poetic class, it is, nevertheless, 
possessed of the logical preciseness that is 


NECESSARY TO THE SUCCESSFUL CRAFTSMAN, 


and that distinguishes the deliberate {thinker 
and man of action. He was only sixteen years 
old when, in 1862, he contributed to the Royal 
Academy his first publicly exhibited work—a 
drawing called ‘The Lady of Shalott.” It 
hung in what was called “the middle room,” 
when the exhibitions were still held at Tra- 
falgar Square, and since that day a perfectly 
feverish activity seems to have possessed him. 
We find him a serious author in such books as 
** Decorative Illustration” and “The Bases of 
Design” ; a dainty and even opulent designer 
of the highest class in the pages of such works 
as “The Baby’s Opera,’ “Flora’s Feast,” 
“Grimm’s Stories,” “The First of May,” and, 
especially, “Spenser’s Faérie Queen,” with 
other books that will readily occur to the 
reader. Mr. Crane has even wandered into 
Punch’s page. His pictures in oil, essentially 
decorative always, include “The Renaissance 
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of Venus,” which belongs to Mr. G. F. Watts, 
“The Fate of Persephone,” “The Bridge of 
Life ”—many of them on an ambitious scale of 
size, in order to correspond with the bigness of 
the ideas illustrated; while his water-colour 
drawings—the best of them transcripts from 
nature, wrought on his travels about Europe— 
have for some years attracted attention on the 
walls of the Royal Water-Colour Society. His 
decorative works, whether ceilings, friezes, 
floors, or what-not, in every method and in 
every material, have beautified many rooms in 
England and America; and it is mainly as a 
decorator that he would be judged. And, as 
if all this work did not yield sufficient outlet 
for his energy and talent, Mr. Walter Crane 
has filled his odd time with writing magazine 
articles, with managing the affairs of the 
Arts and Crafts Society (of which he is presi- 
dent), with “examining” officially at South 
Kensington, “directing” at the Manchester 
Municipal School—from which, however, he 
recently retired—and more recently at the 
University Extension College at Reading. Mr. 
Crane’s work and its characteristics are well 
known. In his 


Watt Papers AND ForRMAL DECORATIONS 


he shows some affinity with William Morris ; 
in his female and his male figures with Albert 
Moore, and even at times with Burne-Jones ; 
and itis not a little strange to trace in his 
work now the keen and intelligent sympathy 
with the Greek ideal of pure beauty, and now 
the fine Gothic passion for opulent decorative 
ornamentation. And yet, notwithstanding all 
this extraordinary versatility with this spread- 
ing of his energy over nearly every section of 
the arts and crafts, in which his inexhaustible 
invention and resource inevitably make them- 
selves felt, we find ourselves asking whether 
the accentuated manner—it need not be called 
mannerism—of so forceful a character and so 
marked a genius will not, perhaps, despite his 
variety of subject, impress itself too strongly 
on the pupils in the schools. It is to be 
presumed, however, that one who has shown 
so much independence and originality of his 
own will insist on the same individuality in 
others, and that the wise rule of Mr. Sparkes 
will be maintained—with a difference—by his 
distinguished successor. 
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- ARCHAZOLOGISTS AFIELD. 


III.—IN SUSSEX. 


TMPMHE Sussex Archeological Society had an 
‘4 excursion to Ashburnham and Battle— 
places beloved by antiquaries and familiar to 
students of English history—a few days ago. 
ASHBURNHAM CHURCH. 


The archeological treasures at Ashburnham 
Church include the massive Communion plate, 
presented to the church by its founder, John 
Ashburnham, Groom of the Bedchamber both 
to Charles I. and Charles II., and the parish 
registers dating from 1538. The chancel con- 
tains a curiously-worded epitaph on this John 
Ashburnham, describing him as son of “that 
unfortunate person, Sir John Ashburnham.” 
There is also, among other memorials, a fine 
sculptured tomb, in memory of Jane, Countess 
of Marlborough, who married into the Ash- 
burnham family,and whose virtues are extolled 
in a high strain. An account of the church 
was given by the vicar, who said there had 
probably been a church on the site from the 
eleventh century, though the present edifice 
was built in 1663. The special features of the 
‘Architecture were the wooden mullions of the 
windows, and the seven steps from the floor of 
the tower to the nave, and seven steps again 
from the nave to the chancel, which gave the 
altar a very lofty position. In the hall at 
Ashburnham Place were to be seen the famous 
relics of Charles I. 
Barrie ABBEY. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope described Battle 
Abbey. The abbey, he explained, was founded 
by William the Conqueror as the tardy fulfil- 
ment of a vow made before the Battle of 
Hastings. The site was on the very scene of 
the battle, and the high altar was supposed to 
have been placed on the very spot where 
Harold’s body was found. The later history 
of the abbey was practically nil, except such 
as was written on its stones, for though part 
of it had been destroyed, sufficient remained 
to enable them to put together a fairly 
intelligible story. The abbey he described as 
of the normal Benedictine type, and he 
identified the remaining portions of the build- 
ing as the guest-house, refectory, dormitory, 
infirmary, locutorium, &c., pointing out the 
special features of each. He particularly 
called attention to the fine gateway, the 
beautiful twelfth century work on the exterior 
of the guest-house, and the ruins of the 
dormitory. In the church, the Norman font 
and the splendid monument to Sir Anthony 

Browne, Master of the Horse to Henry VIIL., 
were centres of attraction. 


IV.—IN SHROPSHIRE. 

The Cambrian Archwological Association 
has. been holding a meeting at Ludlow. 
‘Stanton Lacy was among the places visited. 
Here is a well-known church- to ecclesiasti- 
eal archeologists, by reason of the un- 
doubted Saxon work that is included in the 
building. In addition to this work, the 
peculiar characteristic of which is the use of 
flat pilasters formed of long stones, alternating 
with short ones, the church is interesting as 
containing several canopied niches built into 
the external walls of the fabric, and contain- 
ing some mutilated figures. A peculiar stone, 
consisting of an ornament in the form of a 
square staff surmounting four parallel billets, 
which has been let into the wall above a closed 
Saxon doorway, is similar in character to the 
tympanum of one of the doorways of Port- 
skewett Church. Culmington Church and 
Diddlebury Church were also visited. This 
latter church, though not so well known as 
that of Stanton Lacy, is, perhaps, of greater 
interest to antiquaries from the mixture of 
Saxon, Norman, and later styles perceptible in 
the edifice. The most interesting features of 
Holgate Church are a fine Norman font of 
excellent preservation, and a Romanesque 
south doorway. At the Heath was seen the 
most perfect example of a Norman church, 
which has remained practically unchanged 
since its erection. Richard’s Castle, where 
are the remains of an early Norman fortress ; 
the church, also, has several interesting 
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features of anitiquity, came under survey. A 
small party went off to examine the church of 
Ashford Carbonell, an edifice containing much 
Norman work. The east end of the church is 
lighted by two windows, having the ordinary 
plain Norman rounded heads ; above these is 
a beautiful oval window, technically termed a 
vesica. This, if contemporary with the lower 
windows, would be one of the earliest instances 
of the appearance of the pointed arch in 
association with that with rounded head. 
Until the restoration of the edifice, about 
fifteen years ago, these windows were hidden 
by plaster, and it was only at that period that 
the original form of the windows was dis- 
covered. The two parties united at Orleton, 
where is another late Norman church, which 
had been enlarged, probably, in the time of 
Edward L., as it is said that two beautifully- 
carved corbel heads represent the great King 
and his Queen, Philippa. At Shobdon the 
only old portion of the present church is the 
tower. About a century ago the owner of the 


Ruins or SHOBDON PRIORY 


carted away the remains of several arches, 
which had survived the destruction of the 
priory church, and erected them in the form of 
a triumphal arch on the hill above the present 
church. The central archway was probably 
the arch between the chancel and nave, and 
the two side arches were no doubt doorways in 
different parts of the original building. Two 
tympana have been placed over openings be- 
tween the central arch and that on its right 
and left. The arches are of the most elabo- 
rate Romanesque character, the sculpture with 
which every portion of the arches is covered 
possessing certain features which seem more 
Continental than English. Aymestry Church, 
which was also visited, consists of a nave, 
chancel, and nave aisles. Across the chancel 
arch runs a tall 

OAKEN SCREEN OF BEAUTIFUL PERPENDICULAR 

Work, 

which is an evident insertion. It was stated 
that the screen had been put into the church 
about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, and that it had been brought from a 


church somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Swansea or Neath. Colonel Morgan, Swansea, 
observed that about one hundred years ago 
the old Church of St. John at Swansea was 
taken down and replaced by a building in the 
poor taste of that period. It was well known 
that the old church was a fine edifice, contain- 
ing some beautiful details, none of which had 
been perpetuated in the present church. The 
general opinion of the experts seemed to be 
that the balance of evidence was in favour of 
the Aymestry screen having come from old 
St. John’s at Swansea. The members next 
proceeded to Wigmore Church, a large edifice, 
built in Norman times, but almost entirely 
remodelled in the Decorated period. ‘The 
castle is a strong post, erected by one of the 
first members of the Mortimer family, but 
it has been so effectually dismantled that it 
is not easy to make out its ancient features. 
The fourth and last excursion took place to 
Bucknall, Coxwall Knoll, and back to Stokesay. 
The remains of the gateway of Bramfield Old 
Priory and the church, part of the original 
conventual church founded as a secular college 
in 1105, with two Norman arches, were in- 
spected. On to Leintwardine village, a little 
to the left of the Roman road, Watling Street, 
the site of a Roman station, thought to be 
Bravinium, and where from time to time have 
been found fragments of Roman pottery, a 
bronze ring, and a third brass of Constantine 
the Great. To the south is Brandon Camp, 
with two valla, a counterwork of the stronghold 
on Coxwall Knoll. On to Brampton Brian 
Castle, which was built probably by Brian de 
Harley in the reign of Edward III., only the 
gateway and a fragment of the main building 
remaining. The next place visited was Coxwall 
Knoll, a mile to the north, where some writers 
say the decisive battle between Caractacus and 
Ostarius Scapula was fought a.p. 52. On the 
north and east side are entrenchments and an 
artificial terrace is cut along the brow of the 
hill. On to Bucknell Church, and then by 
train to Craven Arms, and visited Stokesay 
Castle, one of the finest examples in England 
of a castellated mansion of the thirteenth 
century, and then to Ludlow, 
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AROUND WARWICK WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


RUSKIN ON ART AND LIFE. 


R. GEORGE ALLEN publishes in a large 
quarto, beautifully printed on fine paper, 
the text of three “ Lectures on Landscape ” 
delivered by Mr. Ruskin at Oxford during the 
Lent Term of 1871. The graceful and lumi- 
nous English in which the Slade Professor 
couched the artistic truths he wished to 
impress on his pupils renders these lectures as 
pleasant to read as they must have been 
delightful to hear. Through them may be 
caught the echo of a personal note, insisting 
on that quietness, earnestness, and simplicity 
which have been the speaker’s ideal of nobility 
in the sphere not of Art only, but of thought 
and conduct. The lectures are entitled “ Out- 
line,” “Light and Shade,” and “Colour,” and 
may be taken as epitomising Mr. Ruskin’s 
views as to the general direction of study to 
be pursued by the landscape artist. It is not 
surprising to those familiar with his tenets 
and practice that in his first address he presses 
home the 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCURATE DRAUGHTS- 
MANSHIP : 


“Most landscape painters have been tempted 
to neglect outline altogether, and think only 
of effects of light or colour on masses more or 
less obscurely defined. They have thus 
gradually lost their sense of organic form, 
their precision of hand, and their respect for 
limiting Jaw ; in a word, for all the safeguards 
and severe dignities of their Art. And land- 
scape painting has, therefore, more in conse- 
quence of this one error than of any other, 
become weak, frivolous, and justly despised.” 
In the second lecture the professor, going to 
Turner for illustration of his theories, dwells 
upon the due expression of gradation in land- 
scape. His distinction between and com- 
parison of the Greek and Gothic schools—as he 
christens them—is the subject of eloquent dis- 
cussion, carried further in his third and most 
elaborate address on “Colour.” The com- 
parison is too familiar to need citation here ; 
but for the satisfaction of Ruskin lovers we 


subjoin a quotation: “ You know I told you 
that F 
Tre Purn Goruic ScuHoon or CoLouR 


was certainly cheerful; that, as applied to 
landscape, it assumes that all nature is lovely, 
and may be clearly seen; that destruction 
and decay are accidents of our present state, 
never to be thought of seriously, and, above 
all things, never to be painted; but that 
whatever is orderly, healthy, radiant, fruitful, 
and beautiful, is to be loved with all our 


hearts and painted with all our skill. I told 
you also that no complete system of Art for 
either natural history or landscape could be 
formed on this system; that the wrath of a 
wild beast, and the tossing of a mountain 
torrent were impossible to a painter of the 
purist school; that in higher fields of thought 
increasing knowledge means increasing sorrow, 
and every Art which has complete sympathy 
with humanity must be chastened by the 
sight and oppressed by the memory of pain.” 
Because the ‘‘ Gothic ” style has never reached 
a fair-condition of development, Mr. Ruskin 
urged on his young hearers that they should 
attempt to study with a view to carrying on 
the work for whose furtherance he looked in 
vain to the. Pre-Raphaelites. To ardent 
youth, the accuracy of detail which can make 
the drawing of a single petal a beautiful 
thing seldom proves attractive; and the 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREEK SCHOOL, 


as their teacher defined them, would probably 
fire to imitation the greater number among 
the lecturer’s pupils. ‘Che “ tragic horror and 
gloom” of the School of Clay may have 
struck. the lecturer as inappropriate to the 


boyish minds and hearts reflected in the faces 


before him, and have moved him to the 
declaration—characteristic of the speaker— 
that “as long as he could keep them there 
they should stay—among the almond and th 
apple-blossom.” ‘TI wish you therefore to 
begin your study of natural history and land- 
scape by discerning the simple outlines and 
the pleasant colours of things; and to rest in 
them as long as you can, But, observe, you 
can only do this on one condition—that of 
striving also to create, in reality, the beauty 
which you seek in imagination. It will be 
wholly impossible for you to retain the tran- 
quillity of temper and felicity of faith 
necessary for noble purist painting, unless 
you are actively engaged in promoting the 
felicity and peace of practical life.” The 
extracts for which we have found room will 
vive some idea of the dignity of thought and 
language for which the Oxford undergraduates 
had to thank the Slade Professor. These three 
lectures are, indeed, replete with noble imagi- 
native utterances. 


RE-PAVING LONDON. 


ee complete re-paving of the Strand is now 
in progress. For the past week or two 
the observant wayfarer near the Savoy and 
Somerset House, whose ‘Front looks down o 
all the pride and business of the town,” has 
watched the construction from blocks of pitch-_ 
coated teak or Jarrah of a series of barricades 
upon the pavement, deep enough to suggest 
immunity from artillery attack, but obviously 
so easily displaced that a light framework of 
thin laths has been nailed along their outer 
edges. First, of course, the existing roadway 
has been torn up. Then came a period when 
the foundation of the road underwent treat- 
ment, and lastly, with all deliberation, and a 
complete absence of anything approaching 
to speed of execution, the cubes are laid with an 


ACCOMPANYING Dressinc oF Tar, 


A coating of sand and gravel will be permitted 
ample time to “ work down,” and, as the days” 
of autumn are well advanced, the Strand may 
once more be open to the use of wheeled 
vehicles. Now, the average citizen who knows 
that streets must at intervals be re-paved 
would bear this visitation with greater equani- 
mity were the parallel thoroughfare of Holborn 
in a fit state to receive its share of the overflow 
traffic. But at the present time it is not too 
much to say that Holborn is being submitted 
to a process of complete transformation. ‘The 
pedestrian going eastward from Tottenham 
Court Road finds that if the General Post 
Office has at last taken possession of its fine 
new West Central branch, its old premises at 
the corner of Southampton Row are under- 


ON TOUR WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION, 


CHAPEL STREET, STRATFORD-ON-AVON- 
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going demolition, and here will be found a 
chronic block between scaffolding, carts 


LADEN witH Broken Bricks, 


and holes to reach various pipes and connec- 
tions. Proceeding to the very narrowest part 
of this great artery—namely, where Red Lion 
Street debouches into it, something more than 
half the roadway is “up,” and excavations of 
considerable depth are being made, while it 
may be added that the effluvium from sewers 
laid bare about this point is frequently of the 
most offensive character. Omnibuses and 
other vehicles can only pass in single line, and 
the delays and stoppages are extremely annoy- 
ing to busy people. Opposite Chancery Line, 
where one of the stations of the new electric 
railway from Shepherd’s Bush to the Bank is 
to be situate, underground works of the most 
extensive description have been going on for 
months past, and show no signs whatever of 
approaching completion. In fact, a kind of 
wooden structure of solid beams and boards, 
roofed with tarpaulin, has recently been reared 
right across the north side pavement and far 
into the road itself. Meantime, on the south 
side, the frantic announcements in the shop 
windows of “compulsory sale,” “stock must 
be cleared,” and so on, in addition to boards 
enormously lettered to the effect that these 
buildings will be superseded by the Holborn 
frontage of the Birkbeck Bank, whose some- 
what garish Architecture in Southampton 
Buildings is almost finished, tell of consider- 
able further stoppage in the ordinary flow of 
street business. At the extreme south end of 
Gray’s Inn Road blocks caused by work of more 
or less magnitude have been incessant for 
weeks past, and the destruction of Furnival’s 
Inn in the absorption of its site by the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company foreshadows much 
building in the near future and interruption 
at this point. Meantime, Fetter Lane is in 
the hands of asphalte layers, and conspicuous 
warning of “No thoroughfare” stands at 
either end. Even the narrow passageway of 
Shoe Lane is threatened, as some of its dingy 
old houses are under the immediate doom of 
the march of improvement. The whole of the 
east end of Queen Victoria Street, from 
Cannon Street to the Mansion House, is railed 
off, and being repaved, with the exception of 
a narrow strip wide enough for a single file of 
hansoms on its south side. During this stop- 
page the omnibuses from the Strand and Fleet 
Street are sentt down Cheapside, where the 
congested state of the thoroughfare recalls the 
conditions which prevailed before the City 
Police exercised their authority, and divided 
them at the Mansion House from those whose 
route lay along Oxford Street. At the Bank 
itself matters are 


TEMPORARILY BETTER 


than they were, and it is only fair to say that 
west of Piccadilly Circus there are few inter- 
ruptions to speak of, a state of affairs which 
rather suggests, however, that the West End 
and South-West vestries try to time their 
repairs to take place when the residential 
quarters are in crowded occupation. The 
obvious conclusion seems that some sort of 
board should be formed from among the local 
authorities who are charged with the main- 
tenance of our roads. It is perfectly scan- 
dalous, for instance, says the Daily Telegraph, 
that two such main highways of London’s 
commerce as the Strand and Holborn should 
be permitted simultaneously to be “up”; 
for, though the latter is not nominally in 
this condition, the blecks allowed there 
make it practically so. Another strongly 
urged point is that road repairs, involving, 
as they do, such eno:mous inconvenience 
to shopkeepers, as well as those passing 
to and fro upon their “lawful occasions,’ 
should be carried on by night as well as by 
day. With three shifts of men working eight 
hours each it would be possible to accom- 
plish the tasks in one-third of the time now 
ozcupied. There need be no insuperable difli- 
culties for vestries to overcome in making this 
an essential condition of contract, and the 
ratepayers have assuredly the right to demand 
that the period of disorganisation and chaos 
shall be reduced to the minimum. 
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IN THE HARTZ DISTRICT. 


By G, A. T, Mippunton, A.R.I.B.A. 


V.—HILDESHIEM. 


ILDESHIEM is proud of being called the 
H Niiremberg of North Germany ; and she 
is rapidly depriving herself of all claim 
to that title, founded as it is rather on both 
cities being full of picturesque old buildings 
than of any similitude between them ; for the 
old work is being pulled down to make room 
for new at a pace quite unparalleled in any 
other town I know. No less than six works of 
demolition within a radius of 100yds. are going 
on at the present time. At this pace there 
will be no Hildeshiem worth seeing by the 
architect and the art lover three years hence, 
and what remains now is clearly but a tithe of 
what existed a decade ago; so that all who 
wish to understand what a medieval city 
really looked like must make haste, and take 
their tickets at once; or else they will have 
to go further afield, and visit Rothenburg, for 
Niiremburg has already suffered irreparably 
in the same way. After all, the journey is not 
a great one, and, taken vid the Hook, not a 
tiring one either ; and Hildeshiem is well worth 
visiting, sketch book in hand. Fortunately, 
it was the last place visited during the tour; 
had it been the first all others would have 
appeared tame. 
The Dom—the former cathedral—alone is a 
disappointment, it being a modern reconstruc- 


«tion; and yet not wholly a disappointment 


either, for of the old Romanesque work there 
are still two magnificent remains, one being a 
column and cap, sculptured all over after the 
manner of the Trajan column, and known as 
the “ Christus Pillar,” the scenes represented 
being taken from our Saviour’s life; and the 
other being a maryellous pair of bronze gates, 
covered with figures which project from its 
surface. How this has been done is somewhat 
of a puzzle, but I am inclined to think they 
were cast separately, and have been brazed on. 
The iron gates to the northern portico are also 
noticeable, though their date is uncertain. 
The scroll work is in-the favourite rod iron 
with flattened leaves, the junctions with the 
frame being by means of riveted staples; the 
compound junctions formed of wrought human 
figures; and other joints being some of them 
welded, some riveted, and some mere connec- 
tions by twisted strands of iron wire. Some 
iron of a very similar character, apparently the 
work of the same smith, is to be found in the 
grille over the north door of the Andreas- 
Kirche, the flat central band of which is 
worked in repousse—or was, for the pattern is 
now difficult to decipher—and having the 
terminals of the leaves most curiously inter- 
twined, but the human figures are absent, and 
the connecting staples are covered by rosettes. 

While on the subject of metal, mention may 
be made of one of the most curious door 
knockers I have ever seen, to be found on an 
unused door in the Rath-haus Strasse, made 
of bronze, and worked into the form of 
grotesque human faces. 

The Andreas Kirche, besides its ironwork, 
has most stupendous crockets to its small 
north and south doors, while the flying but- 
tresses are of eccentric construction, being 
supported midway. ‘hey suggest the flying 
buttresses of Amiens Cathedral, but there the 
support is vertical and near to the main wall, 
here it is central and arched. After all, how- 
ever, the principal attraction is the Market 
Square, with its central fountain and quaint 
buildings all round, grouping well in all direc- 
tions, and of all dates. One, known as the 
Templars’ House, is of a curious late false 
Gothic, yet eminently picturesque in spite of 
its want of truth to style, inset into which is 
a fine Renaissance bay, with its lower part 
ruthlessly cut away to make room fora modern 
shop window. Possibly the ornament is over- 
done, and the proportions not all that they 
might be in delicacy, but seen in position it is 
decidedly charming. 

About the timber houses so much has been 
said when writing about other towns, that 
little remains to add. Several had been 


enlarged at various times by the throwing out 
of bays and oriels, generally of carved wood- 
work, and here and there a minor detail of 
some interest could be seen, such as a scroll 
band of the broad-leafed German foliage, or a 
specimen of interpenetration, while lettered 
inscriptions are frequent, with the capital 
letter beautifully formed. 

The fact of so much demolition going on 
gave an opportunity to observe the construc- 
tion of some of the old houses now exposed to 
view. A great deal is done by central support 
by posts carried right down to the ground, and 
by collars carried right across; but of framing 
there is scarcely any, even the overhanging of 
upper stories being very simply continued on 
the dead weight principle. Of the open space in 
the roof no use seemed to be made, in spite of 
the suggestion of floors by the appearance of 
external dormers, which, if used at all, were 
connected down by shoots to light portions of 
a lower floor. The timbers are strong, but 
widely spaced, the rafters being a full 2ft. 
apart, with tile-laths 24in. by 14in. to carry the 
heavy tiles, and obviously the fire risk is con- 
siderable. There is consequently a substantial 
argument in favour of rebuilding, while 
another of even more moment is to be found 
m the state of the subsoil, which, when ex- 
cavated, is found to be little else than the 
accumulated sewerage of centuries, which has 
to be completely removed before a new build- 
ing on the site is commenced; in fact, it 
would not carry a brick or masonry structure, 
to say nothing of its unhealthiness. 

A great deal of this reconstruction is being 
done piecemeal to avoid the regulation which 
would compel the setting back of frontage line 
if all were rebuilt at once; the lower portion 
being first “repaired,” while the upper is 
supported on needles, and then the upper part 
removed and “renovated” a few years later. 
But wherever work is going on it is being 
rapidly pushed forward. With no trade 
unions to limit the work done by each man to 
the capacity of the weakest, with plenty of 
hands and a sharp foreman, a building in con- 
struction looks like a busy ant hill; and the 
work is not only rapidly done, but strongly 
also, material being by no means spared, 
though somewhat roughly put together where 
not exposed to view; bricklayers seem to have 
little compunction in laying a two-brick wall 
direct without footings on the hard subsoil 
when it is reached (or on the doubtful, if the 
architect’s back be turned), or of carrying a 
wall 10ft. or even 12ft. higher in some parts 
than in others. Iron, too, is largely used in 
modern construction, thrown in, one would 
imagine, without previous calculation, save that 
of a rough rule-of-thumb, allowing a very ample 
margin indeed for stability. In fact, sound- 
ness is achieved by mass rather than by 
scientific means. 


THE ancient walls surrounding the historic 
borough of Conway were reopened on Friday 


week, after restoration. 


A BLockK of waiting rooms and offices is being 
built on the up platform at St. Neot’s railway 
station, Hunts. The contractors are Messrs. 
Kirk, Knight, and Co. 

Tue chancel of St. Mary’s Mission Church, 
St. Helens, Lanes., has been redecorated. ‘The 
adornment of the chancel was carried out by 
Mr. Freeman, of St. Helens. 

Ar Boxmoor, Herts, a new Roman Catholic 
Church has just been opened, Mr. G. Harvey 
was the architect, Mr. Payne the builder, and 
Mr. Hales carried out the decorations. 

Tue chief feature of recent business at the 
Tokenhouse Yard Auction Mart was the appre- 
ciation for building estates. The most impor- 
tant of these was the Knott’s Green Estate at 
Leyton, which has frontages to existing roads 
of over 3700ft. and an entire area of over 100 
acres, and fetched about £600 per acre. 

Princess Louise has made considerable 
progress with the model of the statue of the 
Queen which she has undertaken to execute 
for the west porch of Manchester Cathedral. 
The work represents her Majesty in robes of 
State at the ave which she had attained when 
she opened the Art ‘Treasures Exhibition ut 
Manchester in 1857, 
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AN OLD HOSTELRY REBUILT. 


4 gts rebuilding of the Crown and Anchor 
Hotel at Ipswich is an_ enterprise of 
interest to all who know the old town. It 1s 
one of the ancient hostelries of an ancient 
borough, the title deeds of the property dating 
back to the year 1523. The architectural style 
of the new building is described as Flamboyant 
Domestic Norman. So far as the fagade is 
concerned, it has been accommodated to the 
chief characteristics of the old front, so that 
the associations connezted with a familiar 
appearance have not been obliterated, but 
improved upon and dignified. The entrance, 
closed by studded doors of an antique type, 1s 
of imposing breadth and height. It is sur- 
mounted by an archway and balcony, supported 
upon clustered black marble shafts, with 
carved capitals, and having the name of the 
hotel above it in open stone work. The whole 
elevation is carried out in white or creamy 
white stone. The more conspicuous features 
are three projecting bay windows to the two 
upper stories, with circular shafts at the 
angles, and 


QUATREFOIL 'TRACERY 


under the balconies, the upper panels of the 
windows are carved, and the design is har- 
moniously crowned and completed by a pierced 
parapet, with crocketted terminals and dormer 
windows. The open space between the bays 
is broken and adorned with various devices, 
including-medallions showing the Crown and 
Anchor, and a carved panel in which the same 
symbols are differently represented, guarded 
by heraldic lions. The interior of the hotel is 
eminently suggestive of a general planning 
out in which considerations of comfort and 
luxury are combined with solidity and 
spaciousness. The vestibule and hall are laid 
with tesselated pavement, and covered in part 
with rich Turkey carpets ; and lounges, uphol- 
stered in the best morocco leather, are here 
provided, together with such necessities as 
letter-boxes and brush-stands, all in carved 
oak, As in most modern hotels, 


THE Hau 


itself is made a comfortable place of resort, 
but the hall here is practically extended into 
a cosy apartment, on the right-hand side from 
the doorway, which affords an “ occasional” 
meeting-place, and is unique in its way. Front- 
ing the entrance, behind a handsome mahogany 
partition, there is an inquiry office; in the 
rear is a private bar, and this suite of offices, 
right in the centre of the building, also 
includes a private room from which the whole 
of the ground floor may be kept under obser- 
vation. The commercial room, which is 
approached from the right hand side of the 
entrance hall, and faces Westgate Street, is 
of large dimensions, measuring 30ft. by 22ft. ; 
it is correspondingly lofty, and the ceiling is 
deeply panelled. The walls are covered with 
embossed Japanese paper, in a rich design of 
red and gold, with a Lincrusta dado, and a 
Japanese gold frieze. The coffee room is of 
the other side of the entrance hall. The 
Japanese wall-paper is of sea-green, in contrast 
with the embossed gold pattern, and the frieze 
is of red gold. The apartment which shows 
more original characteristics than any other 
is the smoke room, the entrance to which is 
through an ornamental screen or lobby to the 
left of the inquiry office. The fireplace is 
lined with Dutch tiles, with pictures thereon 
of vessels appropriately broad in the beam; 
the overhanging chimney-piece is built of 
fumed oak ; there is a wainscoting of the same 
wood, strangely varied in graining, all round 
the wall, 7ft. 6in. high, with a heavy Tyne 
Castle frieze above it; the chairs are also of 
fumed oak, together with the tables, and the 
windows are of old English lead lights, with 
fanlights above, opening inwards. Through- 
out the whole building fine artistic feeling has 
been shown. 


Puans of proposed new county police 
buildings in Crieff have been passed by the 
local Dean of Guild Court. The buildings are 

- to be in the Scotch Baronial style, and will be 
two stories in height, with attics. 


BRIDGE BUILDING EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 


yi does not often happen that a few hours 
- witness the complete removal of an old 
railway bridge and the substitution for it of a 
brand new structure, over which heavy express 
trains can run with perfect safety. Yet this 
feat of engineering has just been accomplished 
with remarkable neatness and celerity at the 
Finsbury Park Station of the Great Northern 
Railway. The precise point is that at which 
the Stroud Green Road is crossed by three 
separate iron bridges, which are a continuation 
of those over the Seven Sisters Road, and 
support one end of the station itself. In the 
early part of the present year the directors of 
the line decided to replace the middle bridge 
of the three, and 
To ALTER THE CONSTRUCTION 


in such a way as to leave the roadway beneath 
clear. The old bridge was supported upon 
heavy brick piers at the edge of each footway, 
but the new one is a single-span girder erec- 
tion, so strongly made of steel as to be capable 
of bearing with ease the enormously heavier 
locomotives and carriages which are nowadays 
in use. Yet the task was by no means easy. 
It had to be carried out without disturbing 
the traffic either on the railway above or the 
road below, and therefore the plan sometimes 
adopted of building the new bridge all ready 
to be slipped, as it were, into the place of the 
original crossing was utilised, and with great 
success. Messrs. Handyside, of Derby, were 
entrusted by the Company with the contract, 
and they commenced the work in March. 
First of all, a very 
SuBSTANTIAL KIND OF SCAFFOLDING 

was built underneath the bridges on either 
side of the road. This erection was composed 
of baulks of timber about 1ft. thick each way, 
and calculated to bear the great weight which 
was to come upon it eventually. Next a 
miniature railway was laid along each scaffold, 
which, of course, ran nearly at right angles to 
the bridges. Then the building of the new 
bridge was commenced. It was constructed of 
heavy steel girders and plates, all bolted and 
riveted together, and each end of it lay upon 
a series of small-wheeled trucks which in their 
turn rested upon the scaffold railway The 
bridge was fully equipped with a permanent 
way ready t> be joined up to the main line 
directly it should be = in proper position. 
Although it does not take long to recount the 
process of preparation, the affair was really a 
difficult one. True, the 


SPAN OF THE BRIDGE 


was not long, but the contractors were a great 
deal hampered by the presence of the other 
two bridges on either side of them, and the 
very narrowness of the Stroud Green Road 
formed an obstacle to speedy construction. 
However, on Sunday afternoon last every- 
thing was ready for the main operation, that 
of taking away the old bridge and shifting the 
new one bodily into its place. This task was 
commenced at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
First of all powerful steam cranes, specially 
erected for the purpose, hoisted out the con- 
demned iron girders, which weighed some ten 
tons each. A very short time elapsed before 
all these were taken away, and for a while 
there was a blank space. Next ropes were 
attached to the new bridge, and steam winches 
were set to work to haul the structure slowly 
along on the little carriages at either end, 
until, in less than half an hour, the break of 
continuity in the railway was repaired, and 
when the metals on the bridge were connected 
to those on the main line, it was again possible 
for trains to run over, which, as a matter of 
fact, they actually began to do about eight 
o'clock intheevening. Naturally a great deal 
remains to be done before the business is 
entirely finished. The brick piers in the road- 
way have to be demolished, and the ends of 
the bridge built up so as to form a continuous 
part of the line, but yesterday a heavy express 
train was seen rushing across at considerable 
speed, and apparently the erection was as 


| sound and staunch as though it had been there 


- point in question crossed a river, and that it 


dressings, will contain a men’s ward to hold 


for years.. The replacing of the Stroud Green | 
Road bridge is only the latest of 


A Series oF ENGINEERING FEATS 


which have been carried out during the p 

few years. A bridge over the Uxbridge Road — 
on the North London Riilway was renewed in 
a similar manner in about two hours. But 
one of the best achievements of the kind was 
effected a couple of years ago, when a brid 
on the Great Eastern Railway was cleare¢ 
away and a new one substituted in a very few 
hours. In this case the difficulty of the job 
was enhanced by the fact that the line at the 


was on the skew orslant. Yet the whole thing 
was done without a hitch. The principal 
secret of success lies in the proper construction 
of the small railway which supports each end of 
the bridge, and upcn which, when the time 
arrives, the vast mass, weighing perhaps 
hundreds of tons, is to be transported to its 
resting-place. Modern steam cranes, winches, 
and hauling gear also give facilities, which, 
in the early days of railroads, were quite 
unheard of. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue Parish Church of New Alresford, Hants, 
has been restored at a cost of £6000. — 
Tne Bishop of Menevia has laid the foun- 
dation stone of a new Roman Catholic Church, - 
in Conway Road, Colwyn Bay. a 
THe organ in St. Mary’s Church, Chester, 
built in 1887, has been enlarged by Messrs. 
Gray and Davidson, of London. 7 
In the list of the new commission of the 
peace for Blackpool the name appears of Mr. 3 
Butcher Mather, architect, and also those of 
three local builders and contractors, Messrs. 
James Cardwell, Thomas Houldsworth Smith, — 
and James Ward. s 

A new two-story building at Falkirk re-— 
cently collapsed. A large portion of the 
building fell into a neighbouring churchyard — 
and damaged a number of tombstones and — 
smashed the iron railing surrounding the — 
burial ground. . 

INCLUDED in an extensive estate at Muswell 
Hill, to be let for building purposes, is a 
cottage known as “Lalla Rookh,” where — 
Thomas Moore, the poet, lived, and wrote at 
least part of the poem of that name, whic 
was published in 1817. 

A NEw Conservative club has been erected 
at Barnoldswick. ‘The premises are located 
in the principal street of the town, and form a 
notable addition to a place somewhat lacking 
in public buildings of any architectural pre 
tensions. The total cost is £3000. 

A NEw ward is being added to the cottage 
hospital at Warminster. The wing, which 
will be built of Frome stone with Bath stone 


five beds, two probationers’ bedrooms, servants’ 
rooms, baths, lavatories, and other offices. 
THINK of a see-saw 600ft. long, that will 
carry a load of passengers from the ground to 
a height of 100ft.! Such a machine has been 
invented and patented in Europe and America 
by Mr. Imre Kiralfy, and will be offered to 
New York City for erection in Central Park. 
The structure will consist of a central steel 
tower 400ft. high. Securely resting on bear: 
ings 225ft. above the ground will be poised i 
exact balance the giant see-saw, which wi 
extend the enormous length of 600ft. Lik 
the tower, the see-saw will be of steel. Below 
the see-saw, a little less than half-way to 
the ground, will be a grand promenade, an 
above it, half-way to the top of the tower, 
will be a restaurant, from which a magnifi- 
cent view can be had; but for the view of 
views, which will surpass any now existing, 
the spectator must ascend to the watch 
tower at the extreme top of the turret. The 
motion will be so gentle as to be hardly 
perceived, and will be very readily accom- 
plished, for the exact balance of the see- 
saw, with friction reduced to a minimum, 
will make it possible for a very small prepon- 
derance of weight at either end to raise the 
other. On the’ see-saw will be rails, carrying 
cars, worked either by cable or rigid wheels. — 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinagHam Hovust, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 24th, 1898. 
“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat: ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
Ruskin. 


Ir is certainly full time that London paving 
authorities consulted together on the question 
of establishing uniformity of surface through 
the metropolis. In that respect we stand 
much where we did years back. Macadam 
and setts are now more rarely met with, but 
the struggle for supremacy between wood and 
asphalte goes on as merrily as ever, much to 
the injury of horses and to the exasperation 
_of their owners and drivers. Ever and anon, 
a vehement protest finds its way into the 
papers, and equine experts explain how trying 
it is to horses drawing vehicles to change con- 
_stantly from one surface toanother. But most 
“authorities” are perfect Gallios for treating 
complaints thus made public with indifference, 
and those who look after the paving of London 
are by no means free from that little weakness. 
There exist, too, very unneighbourly relations 
between many of them, as is shown by the fact 
that when boundaries meet, the respective 
‘authorities appear to derive pleasure from 
agreeing to differ on the question of surface. 
Occasionally it even happens that a different 
material is substituted for one long in use, 
apparently for no better reason than that the 
conterminous authority has adopted the latter. 
These eccentricities were pardonable when 
‘London had not sufficient experience with the 
various kinds of paving to determine which 
was the best. But that excuse no longer 
serves; the several sorts have been exhaus- 
tively tried in all parts of the metropolitan 
area, and there ought not to be much difficulty 
An arriving at a final decision if the numerous 
authorities only gave their minds to the 
matter. 


Tue stones and ironmongery of Mazas 
Prison, Paris, have be-n sold by auction. 
Buyers proved considerably less keen on the 
proffered bargains than the authorities had 
expected. The 1200 prison keys for sale went 
for a song, the most interesting specimens 
fetching only 5f. apiece. Some purchasers bid 
for the doors. The authorities of the Carna- 
valet Museum, who possess a door of the old 
Bastille, thought of buying one of those at 
Mazas. but on reconsideration these were not 
thought interesting enough to figure in a 
collection. From rather a morbid point of 
view the most curious features in old Mazas 
were its walls. These were covered with 
inscriptions, some cynical, some pious, some by 
_prisoners vowing vengeance on their keepers, 
others by repentant criminals praying for 
their sins. 


Iv isin contemplation by the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple to acquire the old premises 
situate at the north side of Hare Court, 
Temple, so long known as Dick’s Coffee House, 
for the purpose of erecting new chambers 
thereon. It may be recollected that the same 
authorities recently endeavoured to obtain the 
requisite permission from Parliament to erect 
new buildings in coutinuatiun of King’s Bench 
_ Walk, near the Temple Gardens, but were not 
‘successful. 


me 
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AND 


THe conservatory in Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
has been considerably enhanced by the erec- 
tion of some fine pieces of marble statuary, 
and there is a likelihood that ere long another 
example of the sculptor’s art will be placed 
there. The Parks and Gardens Committee of 
the Corporation has been informed that the 
executors of the late Mr. James Barkeley 
Smith have approved of a suggestion that a 
statue, named ‘The Augel’s Whisper,” should 
be placed in the palm house in Sefton Park, 


‘ 

THe interesting old mansion house known 
as Wester Livilands, near Stirling, is about to 
be demolished to make way for a new house to 
be re-erected on its site. Livilands is famous 
in local history as being the residence of 
General Monk during the siege of Stirling 
Castle by Cromwell. The most interesting 
thing about the house that has yet been dis- 
covered is a series of panels showing paintings 
of the Sybils, with prophetic verses of the life 
of Christ in a curious mixture of Gothic and 
Roman lettering. 


ANOTHER interesting piece of Old Hamp- 
stead is about to disappear. Wentworth 
House, John Street, and its grounds, associated 
with memories of Keats, has now practically 
fallen into the builders’ hands. It was in this 
house that much of ‘ Hyperion” was written, 
and nearly the whole of the “ Odes.” In the 
garden attached to,it Keats heard the song of 
the nightingale that inspired his famous poem, 
and it was there that he was nursed through 
a long illness by the girl to whom he was so 
passionately attached. 


Tue London County Council has issued a 
circular letter to the Metropolitan Vestries 
and District Boards, pointing out that though 
the majority of the local authorities of Londo 1 
expressed their approval of the suggestion of 
their Fire Brigade Committee made recently, 
that the positions of fire alarms should be 
indicated by metal hands affixed to lamp-posts, 
only a few of them had actually adopted it. 
The Council therefore suggests as an alterna- 
tive that where a street lamp is close to a fire 
alarm it should be painted a bright red colour, 
a3 is now done with the lamps nearest to the 
four-mile cab radius. 


Some ancient buildings in and near High 
Holborn are about to be utilised by the 
Birkbeck Bank for the purpose of its new 
offices. ‘These comprise the houses on the west 
side of Staple Inn, and stand on the site of 
Southampton House, the town residence of the 
Earl of Southampton, who was Shakespeare’s 
patron and friend. The place was also the 
home in her youth of that Rachel Wriothesley 
who was afterwards the wife of the unfortu- 
nate Lord William Russell, whom she survived 
for forty years, dying in 1723. Close by is the 
site of the Templars’ first church in London. 


An etfort is being made to raise funds for 
the rebuilding of Bolsover Church. It may 
be interesting to briefly sketch the history 
of this church. Our Saxon forefathers 
worshipped in a_ primitively constructed 
building, of which some parts have been pre- 
served until the present day, and are incor- 
porated with the new building. In 1020 a 
complete stone church was built, and 180 years 
later this building was demolished, and an- 
other—in the Early English style—was erected. 
For 600 years this edifice stood—the sanctuary 
to which men might withdraw from the clang 
of arms, the clatter of hoofs, and all the 
turmoil and internal strife which the country 
witnessed during the Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
Stuart dynasties. In the year 1878 the build- 
ing was thoroughly restored at a cost of nearly 
£6000. ‘The old 1020 chancel arch being, to 
a large extent, buried in the north wall, this 
was removed to its proper place, and with 
some other stone formed the beautiful chancel 
arch. As recently as 1896 £400 was expended 
in beautifying the interior. In the early 
morning of January 24th, 1897, the church 
was discovered to be in flames, and although 
everything was done that could be done, with- 
out water, to subdue the conflagration, it was 
only when the material that would burn was 
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demolished that the fire died out. Consterna- 
tion prevailed amongst the worshippers, but 
the vicar of the parish at once set to work to 
raise money to rebuild the church, and others 
came forward with assistance, so that a build- 
ing committee was formed, consisting of Mr. 
F. J. Turner (agent to the Duke of Portland), 
the vicar, the churchwardens, Messrs. Simken 
and Tatlow, and the work was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Louis Ambler. The contract was 
let to Messrs. Bowman and Sons. 


“Wirntn the last thirty years,” writes a 
correspondent, “many patents have been 
secured for making wood incombustible — 
many of them have been put to, and have 
successfully stood, the severest tests — the 
difficulty has been the prevention of rotting, 
and the influence of the agent used in attack- 
ing and corroding iron. Until the system has 
been tested for, say, six years, it cannot be 
said to be successful in preventing the serious 
drawbacks mentioned.” 


Tue Bishop of Bristol recently held a con- 
ference with the vicar and churchwardens of 
Malmesbury and the mayor of the borough, on 
the subject of the Abbey Church. The 
unanimous opinion was that the restoration of 
the ancient fabric must be taken in hand 
without delay. The work will be to make 
quite sound the fabric of the six bays of the 
nave which form the parish church, to make 
the interior more dignified as a place of wor- 
ship, and to protect the ruined parts as far as 
possible from further decay. 'Che ruins are 
the result of accidents before the Reformation. 
The central tower fell in consequence of a lofty 
and heavy spire being placed upon it in the 
later Middle Ages, and only the west and 
north arches of the tower and a small part of 
the transept walls are now left. At the west 
end, the north half of the great western facade 
and the north side of the three western bays 
of the nave fell long ago. The southern half 
of the front and the south walls of the three 
western bays remain fairly complete; but 
decay has set in to such an extent that the 
ruins, it is believed, will not long remain as 
they are if not attended to. The bishop has 
undertaken to obtain a preliminary survey of 
the fabric from an antiquarian point of view, 
to be followed eventually by a complete 
report. It is suggested that the chancel 
should be rebuilt, and also the three western 
bays of the nave. 


THE Dean of York has issued the following 
statement in connection with an appeal for 
funds for carrying out the extensive repairs 
needed in various parts of York Minster: 
“The work on the south side of the nave has 
been completed, and the grand pinnacles re- 
stored in all their pristine beauty. This has 
been most carefully carried out, all existing 
details have been preserved, and those which 
have crumbled away as far as possible accu- 
rately reproduced. The cost has been very 
heavy, but the additional offertories have in 
some degree helped to provide for the outlay. 
Now the scaffolding has been removed to the 
east end, and another equally expensive and 
necessary work begun. ‘The report of the 
clerk of the works, which is appended, will 
give some idea of the extent and importance 
thereof, and we trust that all who value and 
appreciate the beauty of the Minster will not 
only watch the work with interest, but con- 
tribute as God has blessed them to the re- 
storation of His House, for the ordinary funds 
at our disposal are quite inadequate for this 
severe strain upon them. ‘The work at the 
east end will be completed in about twelve 
months; then we shall commence a similar 
work at the west end, where immediate at- 
tention is required to the ornamentation 
thereof, much of which is in a dangerous eon- 
dition. Several portions having lately fallen, 
a rail has been fixed round the west end, and 
all perzons are advised to go within it as little 
as possible.” 


THE report as to the repairs necessary is as 
follows :—“ The parapet is in a very bad con- 
dition, and is leaning outward. The pinnacle 
over the apex of the east window is in a 
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dangerous condition. ‘This pinnacle is sup- 
ported partly on the outer parapet, and partly 
on the roof gable; the space between the 
parapet and gable being vaulted. The weight 
of this pinnacle, which is about 20 tons, has 
thrust the parapet out of perpendicular. In 
consequence of this the joints of the vaulting 
have opened out, allowing the keystone to drop. 
The pinnacle must be taken down, the parapet 
and roof gable must be strengthened, the 
vaulting restored, and the pinnacle properly 
bonded and refixed. There appears to have 
been a pierced parapet to the roof gable which 
has been removed at some time, and plain 
coping substituted. The parapet should be 
restored. The crocket2d gablets and finials 
and small pinnacles at the base of the spires 
to angle turrets are in a very bad condition, 
being very much decayed, and in addition to 
this many of them have been fixed with iron 
dowels which have split up the stones. These 
dowels should be removed, and all the finials, 
&e., which remain, should be properly fixed, 
and new finials and pinnacles added where 
needed.” 


Apropos the demolition of the gaol of New- 
gate and the Old Bailey Sessions House, it is 
interesting to recall that in William the Con- 
queror’s time a gate known as “ Chamberlain,” 
or the “ Chamberlain’s Gate,” stood across the 
street at aspot between Warwick Laneand the 
present prison. This, rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry II., or his successor, was in the reign of 
Henry III. in common use as a gaol. In the 
year 1400 Henry IV. committed it by charter 
to the care of the Corporation. Sir Richard 
Whittington, moved by the ruinous state of 
the fabric, instructed his executors to rebuild 
it, which was done upon the customary plan. 
After undergoing in addition, some repairs, 
and refronting, at various periods, the old 
buildings gave way to new ones designed by 
George Dance, R.A., the first stone of which 
was laid by Lord Mayor Beckford on May 31st, 
1770. Before they were finished they were 
pillaged and burnt on June 6th and 7th, 1780, 
by the No Popery rioters, and after that a sum 
of £30,000 was devoted to repairing and com- 
pleting the fabric, which is considered by 
experts to be admirable in design and cha- 
racter. ‘The outer walls are nearly 4ft. thick. 
On the opening of Whitecross Street Prison 
in 1815 Newgate ceased to be used for debtors, 
and since 1882 it has only been utilised for 
those awaiting trial during sessions, and for 
prisoners condemned to death. 


THE new Sessions House will b2 built from 
plans prepared by Mr. Andrew Murray, the City 
surveyor,and will be carried out atan estimated 
cost of £120,000. As the Corporation have to 
pay £40,000 to the Government for that por- 
tion of the prison which came under Govern- 
ment jurisdiction by the Prison Act of 1877, 
and belonged to the Government—viz., that at 
the Newgate Street end, known as the “ male 
wing,” it follows that the cost will be enor- 
mous. At present merely sketch plans have 
been submitted to the particular judges whose 
approval is necessary before any elaboration of 
them can be attempted. The entrances to the 
courts and offices will be from the Old Bailey. 
The site is a very difficult one to deal with, 
being a plot of ground with an extended 
frontage and no access from the rear, and 
very little depth from back to front; conse- 
quently the whole plan has to be spread out 
laterally. 


An influential movement is on foot in the 
City to seize the opportunity offered by the 
renewal of the churchyard behind St. Giless 
Church, Cripplegate, necessitated by the 
recent disastrous fire, to add this formerly 
pretty and quiet spot to the list of City 
vardens. This churchyard is from its situation 
more restful and peaceful than the majority 
of the old graveyards, which have of late years 
beer utilised for the benefit of the living, and 
itis felt that this spot would be an ideal one 
for the erection of a statue or other memorial 
of Milton, who lived in the parish, and whose 
body rests in the grand old church which has 
now twice escaped the ravages of fire. Many 
of the parishioners of St. Giles ave actively 


interesting themselves in the project, and there 
can be no doubt that the necessary money for 
a Milton memorial would be at once forth- 
coming. ae os 

Direct railway. connection between the 
metropolis and the most attractive part of the 
North Cornwall coast has now been established, 
the London and South-Western Company 
having extended its Holsworthy branch line 
to Bude. The approach is thus made to the 
centre of the wild andwrocky shore which lies 
between Hartland Point and Padstow, a dis- 
trict which has hitherto been accessible only 
by coach. By means of the improved connec- 
tion it will in future be possible fora traveller 
to reach Bude in about five hours and a half 
from Waterloo. Considerable difficulty has 
attended the construction of the railway, but 
it has been completed by Messrs. John Aird 
and Son in little more than eighteen months. 
The railway was designed by Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith, the consulting engineer of the 
London and South-Western Company, and 
carried out under his personal supervision and 
that of his partner, Mr. R. F. Church. At 
present only a single set of rails has been laid 
between Holsworthy and Bude, but the general 
character of the line is such as to permit of 
the fastest speeds being attained. The lofty 
viaducts over the Deer and Woolston valleys 
have been planned with the idea of doubling 
the railroad when necessary. 


A Kierr paper reports some interesting 
archeological discoveries recently made in 
that province on the estate of M. Khanenko, 
where there are several of the Kurgans, or 
turtle-backed burial mounds, so common in 
many parts of Russia. The chief find was a 
cup, in form and design identical with the 
unique cup from Kul’-Ob’, and unique itself in 
that it isof gold. A well-preserved Greek vase, 
with scenes from the mythology, and three 
gold plates for decorative purposes, engraved 
with amongst other subjects, strange animals, 
similar to those found on plates dug up in the 
Province of Perm and in Siberia. The greater. 
number of the kurgans proved to have been 
already ransacked, but the discoveries, as 
described by the paper, appear to have been 
many and important. A Greek bronze helmet 
with traces of gold inlaid work, was found 
close to the skeleton of a Scythian warrior, who 
lay with his bronze arrows and quiver strewn 
about him, and a slave lying across at his feet. 
Several skeletons of women were unearthed, 
all having ornaments of various metals about 
them. One lay beside a large oval slab of 
stone, evidently intended for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The largest of the burial places found 
beneath the kurgans has not been examined 
yet, so it is probable other finds may be made. 


VANDALISM receives a well-merited check by 
the refusal of the Light Railway Commission 
to accord powers for the construction of the 
proposed line connecting Lynmouth with 
Minehead, to which we referred last week. 
The lovers of the beautiful had a right to be 
heard in the matter. Their objections to the 
disfigurement of Countisbury Foreland will be 
endorzed by everyone who has ever visited 
the neighbourhood; while the encouragement 
which the advent of a fresh railway would 
give to the adventures of the speculative 
builder is a thing to be deprecated by all 
those. who do not wish to see the lovely woods 
in the valley of the Lynn cut down to make 
room for “ eligible villa residences.” 


Tue furniture and effects of Ridler’s Hotel, 
Holborn, have been sold by public auction, the 
site being required for the extension of the 
premises of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pavy, which has already absorbed Furnival’s 
Inn, in which Charles Dickens lived at the 
time he began to write the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
and the ground on which stood the old houses 
in Brooke Street, in one of which the unfor- 
tunate Chatterton poisoned himself. Ridler’s 
was one of the few remaining inns which 
London could show as a1 example of the 
hotel patronised by the well-to-do in the early 
part of the century. | 


THE Deal Corporation has had under con-— 
sideration a serious danger which menaces 
the town from sea encroachments, and have 
decided to at once proceed with important 
new works of defence near Sandown Castle, at 
the north end of the town. ‘The Surveyor to — 
the Corporation stated that unless these works 
of defence were undertaken at once the advance 
of the sea will undermine the existing wall 
and ciuse it to collapse. The urgency of the 
matter was also emphasised by the Town — 
Clerk, who said he had visited the spot, and 
the state of things so alarmed him that he 
had written to the Board of Trade pointing 
out that the whole of Deal was likely to be 
submerged if the wall went. The sea-wall — 
was much damaged by the heavy gales of 
several months ago, which carried away the 
shingle to such an extent as to leave the 
foundations exposed. 


THE ancient bridge across the Tweed at 
Berwick, towards the maintenance of which 
the Corporation of Berwick receives an annual 
grant from the Government of £90 93.—a 
grant which evidently does not meet with the 
approbation of Mr. Labouchere, who objected 
to itin the House of Commons the other even- 
ing—has a very interesting history. The 
amount of the grant is really £100, but deduc- © 
tions for Government stamps, fees, &c., reduce 
it to £90 9s. Owing no doubt to the fact that 
the bridge spans the stream which separates 
England and Scotland, and provides a means 
of communication between the two countries, 
it has occupied a peculiar position. It was 
built by the Corporation of Berwick, by per- 
mission of King Jam¢es I., the funds being 
chiefly supplied by the Crown. Thirteen years 
Were spent in its erection, it having been 
begun in 1611 and opened in 1624, and it 
is said to have cost £15,000. Subsequently — 
the Corporation presented a petition to Charles 
II. fora grant for its support, and on July 23rd, — 
1667, Charles, by letters patent under his Great 
Seal, “considering the usefulness and noble- 
ness of the structure of Berwick Bridge,” 
which had been built by his grandfather, James _ 
I., settled a revenue upon the mayor, bailiffs, 
and burgesses for the time being, of £100 per — 
annum out of his Majesty’s customs at Ber- 
wick, or failing Berwick, out of the customs of 
any other port in his kingdom of England; 
with the proviso, however, “that the said 
mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses should from time 
to time for ever hereafter maintain, support, 
and keep the bridge in good and sufficient 
repair, without making any addresses or pre- 
tences whatsover to his Majesty or successors 
for any future reprir thereof ; that the whole 
amount of such aforesaid annuity or revenue 
should be applied to the support and repair of 
the bridge, and to no other purpose what-— 
ever” ; and that, should any surplus income 
accumulate, it was.to be invested in a bank, 
and employed wholly on repair of future 
breaches or casualties that might befall the 
bridge. 


As security for the due performance of the 
contract the Corporation granted to the Crown — 
a mortgage of the manor of Tweedmouth and 
Spittal, which the Corporation had previously 
purchased from the Earl of Suffolk. Tho 
yearly grant of £100 was duly paid out of the 
customs till 1700, when William IIT., by letters _ 
patent, ordered that it should be paid out of 
the Imperial Exchequer. ‘The Corporation 
has kept the bridge in repair; but in recent 
years there have been many complaints with 
regard to its unsuitability for modern traffic. 
Proposals have been made to widen it, and 
suggestions have also been made as to the 
desirability of building a new bridge alto- | 
gether. There is little likelihood however, of 
a Government in these days being so com- 
plaisant as James I. and Charles II., and as the 
citizens of Berwick, while anxious to have a 
better bridge, are reluctant to pay the bills 
themselves, very little practical progress has 
been made, although the matter has been 
discussed times without number. The bridge 
itself is remarkable in some respects, one 
peculiarity being that no two arches of it are 
exactly alike. At one time there was a gate 
in the middle of it, but this has. long since 
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been removed, Naturally, the bridge has 
many interesting historical associations. 


AurHouGcH Gloucester was at one time 
famous as a bell-founding city, and has for 
many years been able to hold its own in the 
matter of campanology, it has never been able 
to boast of a peal of ten bells in one tower 
until the present time. The eight bells at St. 

'Michael’s Church have recently been increased 
to ten by the gift by the Corporation of an old 
fire-bell, formerly hung at the Tolsey, and by 
the generosity of the Mayor, who presented 
the church with a new bell. Since the demo- 
lition of the Tolsey, on the site of which 
stands the Wilts and Dorset Bank, the fire-bell 
remained in unmerited seclusion at the Guild- 
hall until the excellent suggestion was made 
that it should be returned to its original and 
proper habitation. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
fixing of a number of powerful electric arc 
lamps in the forecourt and stable yard at 
‘Marlborough House, which are at present very 
indifferently lighted. The recent placing of 
electric lamps in Pall Mall has somewhat im- 
proved matters, but on occasions of late State 
ceremonies, such as the State concerts and 
balls, the absence of good light has caused 
much inconvenience. ‘Twice within a few 
months there have been mishaps with the 
heavy dress carriages used on such occasions, 
and these may be attributed in part, if not 
wholly, to inefficient light at awkward turn- 


_ Tar National Gallery, already rich in Rem- 
brandts, has acquired two more portraits by 
the master. They are seated figures, life-size, 
and three-quarters length. The first repre- 
sents a man of mature age, but still in the 
full vigour of life, with strongly marked and 
handsome features, and a full beard. He 
Wears a cap with a white band, and a loose 
brown robe trimmed with fur, over a light 
under-dress. The picture was formerly sup- 
posed to be a likeness of Yan Lutma, a gold- 
smith of Antwerp. 


Tue second is a portrait of an elderly lady 
with sunken cheeks and eyes, and other 
strongly marked features. She faces the sp ‘c- 
tator, the head being in full front view. she 
wears a black dress trimmed with brown fur, 
a black coif of tissue expanded upon wire, a 
large white ruff, and white wrist-bands. ‘lhe 
hands, one of which holds a white kerchief, 
rest upon her chair. Both portraits illustrate 
an advanced stage of Rembrandt’s art, his 
firmest method, and freest touches. They 
come from Livermore Park, Bury St. Edmunds. 


A memoria to perpetuate the memory of 
Caedmon, England’s first Christian poet, in 
the form of a cross, is to be unveiled by the 
Poet Laureate on September 21, at Whitby. 
The cross, which will stand 20ft. from the 
ground, has been modelled after the general 
shape and proportion of the four great Anglian 
crosses that were erected in Caedmon’s time, 
and which are wholly or in part extant to-day. 
The whole cross shaft, which weighs close on 
three tons, is richly carved with emblem and 
symbol on all four sides, and the famous nine 
lines of Caedmon’s “Song of Creation ”—pre- 
served in the Moore Baeda at Cambridge—are 
given upon the cross in English, in Rune, and 
tn Saxon minuscale. 


| Tue vestry of Chelsea is at present making 
1 much-needed improvement on the river 
embankment between Beaufort Street and 
peeean’s Street, Cheyae Walk. The high 
aides of last November damaged the river wall 
49 seriously that it became necessary to repair 
{ The opportunity was considered suitable 
or widening the roadway, the narrowness of 
vhich at this point has caused a large number 
faccidents. With the consent of the Thames 
Yonservancy, the Vestry has arranged to set 
sack the wall such a distance into the river as 
vill increase the width of Cheyne Walk at the 
nd of the present embankment to 25ft., the 
Nereased width narrowing gradually west- 
yards to 6ft. by Messrs. Lee and Jerdein’s 


wharf, It is a great pity that at the same 
time that unsightly obstruction, the coal- 
storing shed belonging to that firm, could not 
be removed from the Embankment. The 
estimated cost of the vestry’s improvement is 
£2000. 


THE river is very beautiful at this point. 
Just a little aboveis Turner’s old house, which 
has recently been restored by Mr. C. Ashbee. 
The improvement alluded to is right in front 
of Lindsey House, one of Chelsea’s many 
celebrated old houses; it is now known as 
Lindsey Row, having been cut up into several 
“tenements,” as Beaver calls them. ‘The 
third Earl of Lindsey lived here in the reign 
of Charles II., when the house was a mansion 
of the greatest pretensions. In 1750 it was 
renovated by Count Zinzendorf, and chiefly 
used as a pilgrim house by Moravians in 


Tjondon. 


Tue Liverpool Artists’ Club entertained at 
supper yesterday week the Hanging Com- 
mittee of the forthcoming Autumn Exhibition 
under municipal auspices in the Walker Art 
Gallery. Mr, John Finnie presided over a 
large company. In responding for the toast of 
“Our Guests,’ Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A., said 
he could safely predict that this year’s exhibi- 
tion would be of exceptional merit, and one 
point was the varied character of the works 
apart from their high standard of quality. 
There was hardly a phase ora mood of art 
that was not represented by works of very 
high excellence. It was the very variety of 
art that lent freshness to the interest they 
took in art. He could not conclude without 
reference to the very fine collection of water- 
colours, for which the exhibition was largely 
indebted to local artists. In proposing 
“Success to.the Autumn -Exhibition,’ Mr. 
Cohen said that since 1877 the net profit of 
those exhibitions amounted to £35,000. 


Swindon Sration is about to be rebuilt. 
That well-remembered junction, where all 
trains stopped “ten minutes for refreshments” 
under contract between the refreshment con- 
tractors and the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, until the railway directors bought the 
contractors out at a cost of some ninety 
thousand pounds a few years ago, is now in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition. Soon after 
the Company took over the refreshment rooms 
they were burned out, and so they have 
remained since, a roofless wreck. ‘The plat- 
forms will be rebuilt rather more to the east- 
ward than now. The new station will not be 
on a very large scale, since the fast trains 
between London and the West of England 
simply run through, and passenger traftic to 
and from Swindon is not very extensive, the 
place only bulking largely as being the head- 
quarters of the locomotive, carriage building, 
and general engineering works of the Great 
Western. 


THERE is thought to be some probability 
that the house of the late Lord Leighton, in 
Holland Park Road, will pass into the control 
of the Kensington Vestry, and be preserved as 
a permanent Art centre. The special com- 
mittee appointed by the local authority con- 
sider that it might easily form the centre of a 
school of Art in the widest sense. Students of 
form and composition would have at their 
hands the work and methods of Lord Leighton 
for their careful examination, and the large 
studio might be used for Art lectures, musical 
performances, or dramatic studies. 


A compzritive exhibition of metal work is 
to be held in Ironmoager’s Hall, on October 
26 and 27, under the auspices of the Worship- 
ful Company of Founders. The competitions 
will be restricted to British subjects who are 
founders, designers, craftsm2n, or apprentices 
engaged in foundry business within the City 
of London and the ar.a of the Metropolitan 
Police. Prizes to tho aggregate value of 
upwards of £100 will be offered for various 
subjects, and in addition to the money awards 
all the successful competitors will be presented 
with the freedom of the Founders’ Company. 
The exhibition will be under the direction of a 


committee consisting of the Master (Mr. Wm. 
Edward Chambers), the Wardens (Mr. M. B. 
Herbert and Mr. Deputy Bertram), Professor 
Aitchison, R.A. (President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects), Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
R.A., Mr. Geo. J. Frampton, A.R.A., Mr. J. 
Willis Dixon, F.R.G.S., and Mr. R. H. Young. 


THE growing town of Rushden, in North- 
amptonshire, furnishes a very amusing story. 
When the Independent Wesleyan Chapel was 
erected in the year 1873, the usual custom of 
depositing some current coins of the realm, 
the deeds of the chapel, and the local news- 
paper at the stone-laying was duly observed. 
Since then Rushden has grown so fast, and the 
congregation has increased as to make it 
necessary to build a new tabernacle, and 
the old chapel was razed to the ground. 
Accordingly several “elders” of the church 
assembled at the demolished building to 
remove the treasures placed in the stonework 
a quarter of a century ago, but when the piece 
of slate with which the cavity was covered was 
raised with all due solemnity it was found to 
be empty. Some writing on the piece of slate, 
however, afforded an explanation of the fruit- 
less search. Scratched on one side—evidently 
with a nail—was the following sentence: 
“Oakes to the four foundation stones. We 
had no beer, and that made all of us feel very 
queer.” On the reverse side of the slate was 
the date, 1873, and the signatures of five men 
who were presumably engaged in the erection 
of the chapel. 


Ar the forthcoming meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science— 
the transatlantic equivalent of our British 
Association—which is to open at Boston on 
the 22nd inst., a notable contribution is to - 
be made by Mr. Marshall H. Saville, who will 
relate the result of his recent explorations 
among the ancient cities of Mexico. These 
results are said to be the most remarkable 
ever made in America, and “are not only likely 
to revolutionise some. of the pet theories of 
archwologists and anthropologists, but they 
are of great interest for the light they throw 
on the question of the origin of the most 
ancient inhabitants of the western continent.” 
The discoveries were made at Xoxo, some five 
miles south of the district Oaxaca, where, in 
part by accident, Mr. Saville came upon the 
ruins of a pre-historic metropolis, the ancient 
capital of the Zepotecas, the most advanced 
nation which inhabited the American conti- 
nent before its civilisation by Europe. From 
the investigations which have been made of this 
city, as well as from the hieroglyphics which 
have been unearthed, a very high opinion has 
been formed of the culture and civilisation of 
the neople, who are placed by Mr. Saville with 
the ancient races of India, Chaldwa, and 
Egypt, and may even prove that the early in- 
habitants of the country were closely related 
to India. 


THE great discovery, however, was a huge 
temple at the top of a steep mountain, sur- 
rounded by an imposing peristyle, that will re- 
call the sacrificial temple to readers of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “ Montezuma’s Daughter.” It was 
discovered by following what looked likea terra- 
cotta drain pipe, leading from one of themounds 
into the fields. The sides of the mountain, 
on the summit of which stood the city and 
temple, were artificially terraced, and the top 
had been fortified on all sides until-it was 
impregnable. On the mountain were “the 
crumbling ruins of amphitheatres, palaces, 
and other public buildings. Streets and path- 
ways were exactly as they had been during 
the long centuries since their desertion. Here, 
on this terraced mountain, overlooking a great 
stretch of country at its foot, was at last found 
the lo:t capital of the Zepotecan nation,” 
Zichila is, in Mr. Saville’s opinion, the ancient 
nime of the city, for a village exists in the 
neighbourhood which is known by that title. 
‘The city, according to the explorer, was one of 
considerable size, extending over several square 
miles, and he inclines to the opinion that it 
was probably destroyed by an earthquake 
One of the largest ruins was at the southern 
end of the city, where a mound 1000ft. long 
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-and 300ft. wide was discovered. The slopes of 
its sides were regular and faced with masonry, 
“anda stairway led to its summit, which Mr. 
Saville thinks may have been the site of a large 
‘temple, or of a series of public buildings. 
Another rectangular mound of similar kind, 
which was once an amphitheatre for public 
meetings, was also found at the other end of 
the city. 


Mr. Aurrep Scuuxz-Currius has for many 
-years cherished the idea of having a theatre 
erected in England after the Bayreuth plan, 
where model performances of the best works 
of art (not necessarily limited to Wagner) may 
be given, and, being encouraged by some in- 
fluential clients, he thinks that the time has 
come to take a step in advance towards the 
realisation of this scheme. The ideal site for 
a theatre of this description has always 
appeared to him to be Richmond Hill, with 
Richmond Park as a background and the 
Thames Valley spreading beneath. An amount 
of from £50,000 to £100,000 may be required 
to carry out the suggested plan. 


Tur suggestion that a room should be set 
apart at the National Gallery as a permanent 
memorial of the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
is viewed very favourably by an important 
section of the art world. It is felt that a 
collection of his works, which could be 
“-aequired gradually and placed at some 
recognised art centre, would form a memo- 
rial at once most fittmg and most accept- 
able to the relatives of the great artist. 
Of such art centres the National Gallery is 
the most appropriate, most dign fied, and most 
accessible. But if this should be found 
impracticable, it is urged that thescheme might 
at least be carried out at the Tate Gallery. 
The memorial committee might arrange with 
the Tate trustees for the erection of a special 
Burne-Jones room in connection with the 
buildings now being put up on the north side. 
So far as is known, there are very few of the 
paintings by the great artist in the market at 
present, and the holders of some of the most 
valuable are known to set great store y them. 
There are, however, some at once to be had, 
and the preparation of a home for the others 
would probably lead to their acquisition. 


Tue visitor to London this year, especially 
-if he be interested in literary associations, 
‘may chance to notice the rehabilitation of 
Russell Square. Although the Duke of 
Bedford assented to the pulling down of one- 
half of the east side, upon which a magnificent 
hotel is fast nearing completion, he has 
insisted on preserving the general character- 
istics of the Square. As leases fall in, the 
houses are being renovated on the old lines, 
save that a new story is added, and that in 
the external decorations there is a judicious 
use of terra-cotta mouldings. ‘Thus, if the 
Osbornes and Sedleys of “ Vanity Fair” could 
return to their old surroundings, they would 
not find the place greatly changed. The new 
hotel is being built in a style which will offer 
no startling contrast with the fine old houses 
around, although the characteristic of the 
building is the extensive use of terra-cotta 
frontages. When the hotel is complete 
and the houses are all restored, the square 
will again be among the most dignified and 
imposing of places of its kind in London.” 


Ir is quite possible that the wonderful 
Deepdene collection of Dutch and Flemish 
pictures may be exhibited in London before 
being finally scattered. It was got together 
by the ancestors of Mr. Henry Hope, and has 
just been purchased by Mr. Asher Wertheimer 
for £121,550, a price which represents a fine 
bargain for the buyer. Mr. Wertheimer’s own 
portrait has hung on the Academy walls 
through the summer—an example of Mr. 
Sargent’s amazing cleverness, as well as his 
fearsome habit of carrying truthfulness to the 
verge of caricature. 


Tuer historic church of Pyecombe was re- 
opened, after re:toration, last week. The 
church of Pyecombe is of great antiquity : 
indeed its history is lost in the distant past. 
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It is of very considerable interest archwo- 
logically. While the restoration has ereatly 
improved its exterior aspect, the interior has 
been made dignified and impressive. In a 
village like Pyecombe, so near to Brighton, 
and yet.so isolated in its own picturesque en- 
vironment amid the hills, changes come 
slowly; but the modern spirit is breathed in 
the present resteration. 


Tue general outlines of the old building 
have not in any way been interfered with, the 
restoration having been carried out with 
reverent care and regard for pious and 
historic associations. Several ancient monu- 
ments, including what appears to be a Maltese 
cross in stone, and a larger incised cross of 
perhaps even greater antiquity, have been 
discovered during excavations, and these 
have been carefully. preserved. e 


THeRE is a double piscina in the sanctuary ; 
it is, therefore, probable that in pre-Reform- 
ation days there were two altars in the chureh. 
In addition to the Norman work there are 
distinct traces of Saxon work to be found in 
the sacred building. he triple arch dividing 
the nave from the chancel, and which has 
been very carefully restored, is a curiously 
interesting feature, and the quaintly orna- 
mented leaden font, dating. it is believed, 


from the twelfth century, is also of much | 


interest, as there are very few leaden fonts to 
be found in England, and only two, it is 
understood, in the county of Sussex. The 
improvements which have been carried out 
include the re-roofing of a portion of the tower 
and nave, and the enlargement of the vestry, 
which formerly was almost amusingly small ; 
the belfry has been restored, and windows put 
in throughout with fresh iron, lead, glass, 
and stonework ; the interior walls have been 
painted, in places, where needed, with petrify- 
ing damp-proof solution; a new brick drain 
has been put round the exterior of the build- 
ing, and the mounds of earth removed, there 
having been a huge mound to the west side of 
the tower; the heating apparatus is entirely 
new, the seating has also been improved, the 
tower has been strengthened with new beams 
—this being a considerable work in itself, and 
absolutely necessary, as the tower was getting 
into a dangerous state; the porch has been 
renovated and a new door supplied to it, the 
old inner door of oak studded with big nails 
having been retained; a new system of .light- 
ing has been introduced by means of hanging 
lamps of an ecclesiastical pattern ; new choir 
stalls of oak have been provided, and the fine 
cirved oak reredos is new. 


A prne statue of An-Kheft Ka, which was 
found at Dashisheh by Dr. Petrie, and a 
miniature false door from the door of the 
Priest of Memphis, from Sakhara, have just 
been acquired by the Oriental Department of 
the British Museum. Both works are sup- 
posed to have been in existence about B.c. 
3400, and, theref re, belong to the time of 
the fourth and fifth dynasties. A number of 
early Babylonian inscriptions have also been 
purchased by the Museum authorities. Some 
of these documents relate to temple a*counts, 
are beautifully written, bear the date of 2800 
p.c., and evidently belong to the cities of 
South Chaldea, 


Tue rumours that the beautiful Ken Wood, 
abutting Parliament Hill and Hampstead 
Heath, is to be covered with bricks and mortar 
are without foundation. Earl Mansfield 
writes from Scone Palace, Perth, that it is not 
his intention to place the estate in the market, 
but that he intends to make the place his 
summer residence. With this object in view, 
the interesting o'd mansion is at once to be 
put into a thorough state of repair. 


Tue annual excursion in connection with 
the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society took place on Friday week. The 
route taken was by Alverton, Toltoft Hill, 
Tremathic Cross, and Tollgate, across Skymiel 
Bridge, past Deadman’s Grave and Trannack 
to.Grumbla. Here the party paid a visit to 
the last of the round houses, built of clay, and 


then walked across the country to Botrea Hi 
where a barrow was opened by the Society, 
under the president’s directions on August 
Bank-holiday. It was unfortunate that the 
president, Mr. J. B. Cornish, was unable’ to 
accompany the party, and the excavations 
were explained by Mr. F. Holman, Nothing 
was found in the cross-cuts beyond evidences 
of burnt wood and charred soil, but not such 
wood as was found at Chysauster last year, 
which was evidently the remains of furze 
branzhes. ‘The presence of some stones in th 
barrow, which hav: been thrown in promis- 
cuously, rather point to the fact that the 
barrow had been opened previously, but if it 
has not been thoroughly disturbed the Society 
have hopes of yet making a good discovery. 
From. Botrea the rarty drove to Chapel Carn 
Brea, where the remains of the old chapel om 
the summit of the hill were visited, and the 
cars rejoined at Preene Smithy, and Sennen 
ultimately reached. The church was inspected, 
the Rector explaining the many interesting 
features of the edifice, which dates from 1441, 
according to the inscription on the font. St 
Sennen was supposed to be an Irish saint, who 
came over to Cornwall at the close of the fifth 
or early in the sixth century, but there is no 
reliable information on this subject. The 
church possesses a sweet peal of five bells. 


Tie works of the Paris Exhibition are being 
carried out with much activity and_ extra. 
ordinary care and method. According to 
custom, exhibitions are never finished at thé 
time of opening, and the last exhibition was 
no exception to the rule. On this oceasion 
the directors have decided to break the tradiz 
tion, ani have resolved that everything shall 
be absolutely ready on May Ist, 1900. This 
may be possible as far as the buildings are 
concerned, but will it be possible to compel 
the various exhibitors to be in their places and 
have their products in order by that datet 
There will be so many thousands of them, and,’ 
coming from so many parts of the globe as 
they do, it will be difficult to look after every 
one of them. ‘This, however, is of secondary, 
importance. The great thing is that avery=, 
thing concerning the construction shall be 


finished before the great day. 


WE understand that the authorities at the 
British Museum have in preparation a most 
interesting compilation dealing with the older 
relics which have been received from time 
time from West Africa in the department of — 
British and Medieval antiquities and Ethno-— 
graphy. Among the recent additions to the 
collection, which will be specially dealt with, 
are the remarkable series of bronze plaques 
which were sent from Benin to Downing 
Street some time back by Sir Ralph Moor, the 
Commissioner and Consu!-General for thi 
Niger Coast Protectorate. Experts who have 
examined these curious objects, which were 
produced by what is known as cire perdue 
process, fix their date at about 1560, and all — 
agree as to the perfection of the workmans i 
of which they give evidence. Many of these 
plaques have found their way into Londor 
auction rooms, a few may be seen in the 
museum of the Royal United Service Institu 
tion, but the large majority were consigned to 
the Foreign and Colonial Offices. 


Tue latest innovation is a tramway through 
a cathedral. Strange to say, the idea does not 
hail from the States, that home of fin-de-siecle 
notions, but from Utrecht, where the faithful 
have been much seandalised by the intrusion 
The cathedral in question was built in the 
thirteenth century on the site of an older om 
founded by St. Willebrodus, Bishop of Utrecht 
In 1674, after a terrible storm, a portion @ 
the nave gave way, leaving a large space 
‘between the chancel and the tower. Thi 
tower is a beautiful piece of architecture, ant 
is 350ft. high. A new nave has been built 
but it does not stretch as far as the tower 
and there is still a fairly wide street betwee! 
the two, which is considered as consecrate 
ground Hence the disgust of the congregé 
tion when the municipality of Utrecht estak 
lished tramway lines there. — ‘ 
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A GREAT ASYLUM SCHEME. 


a 
_ PROPOSED BUILDINGS AT WEST 
BANGOUR. 


— 


R. HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, R.S.A., who 
has been appointed architect for the 
new asylum at West Bangour, visited many 
asylum buildings in the course of maturing 
ais scheme, among others Alt Scherbitz. near 
Leipsic ; Dalldorf, Claybury, Hawkhead, Hort- 
wood, Gartloch, and Maurthly, Perthshire. 
From these institutions facts were ascertained 
apon the result of the working of the latest 
Mmprovements in each, both in arrangement 
9§ parts and as regards appliances. The 
sharacteristic aimed at by the architect in the 
outward treatment of the designs is variety of 
»xpression, consistent with the internal re- 
juirements. In some instances a little more 
wehitectural style has been infused into the 
lesign, to relieve the eye as far as possible 
‘rom any sense of uniformity or monotony. 
daving regard to the conditions of site, the 
»osition chosen on the plan for the main 
mtrance is suggested as that affording the 
argest area of a uniform surface, and it is 
iherefore most convenient for receiving and 
lelivering all heavy goods for the colony. 
Tue ADMINISTRATIVE Biock 
s placed in the middle of the medical and 
.ospital blocks, conveniently near the localities 
io be served. ‘The porter’s house is placed at 
he back, with separate access and staircase, 
mut with through communication to the main 
muilding. The plans of the kitchen block 
wrovide for the requirements, and show all 
vequisite fittings and apparatus. These are 
o£ the very latest construction, and have been 
‘ound to work admirably in other modern 
ssylums where they were seen. Bedroom 
ecommodation for cook and assistants is also 
wovided within the block. The stores block 
md the kitchen block are attached, and have 
through private communication. An abund- 
yace of lighting is afforded by means of con- 
inuous cupolas of clerestory side-sashes, with 
‘pening frames for ventilation, under simple 
md easy control. By this mode of construc- 
on the heating effect produced by ordinary 
oof-lying lights is destroyed. The church is 
lesigned to meet the requirements of Pres- 
»yterian or Ritual service as may be desired. 
) THe Recreation Hauu 
'3 placed almost in the centre of the whole 
ite. The floor area is unobstructed by pillars, 
nd ample provision is made for stage and 
\wessing-room requirements. At the main 
mtrance are two cloak rooms, and for an 
‘nerease of accommodation a gallery can 
eadily be constructed over the recess between 
he two vestibules to hold 130 persons. There 
te four doors of access, any two of which can 
€ for males, and two for females if desired. 
‘0 treating the exterior of the hall, one of the 
vestibules has been designed to carry a lofty 
ower. In that tower it is proposed to place 
anks of 30,000 gallon capacity, wherein water 
aay be stored for the general service of the 
averal blocks or for the wash-house, and also 
3a supply for fire hydrants. Above these is 
A Cuiock CHAMBER, 
laced at such elevation as will conveniently 
2 viewed from any part of the colony. The 
all is prominent, and, consistently with the 
ea of giving special consideration to promi- 
‘ont parts, it is more decoratively treated than 
*e some other buildings. The bath-house is 
Pe from clerestory windows placed high. 
t other asylums it is recommended to have 
‘Teens between each bath, and so the plan 
sovides for screens of moderate height and 
tojection. Hach bath spills into a continuous 
atter in the fluor, and so all complication of 
jumber work is overcome. The baths are 
pei to be of fireclay, glazed white inside 
td outside, placed upon moulded blocks raised 
m the floor. The mortuary block is planned 
von the lines of the best equipped mortuary 
Scotland. A special addition shown upon 
Plans is a duplicate mortuary for the sexes, 
ecting room, and a refrigerator, The 
ie of the mortuary has been specially 
It is comparatively near the 


s 
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hospital, and from it bodies may be removed 
outside the precincts of the colony without 
observation by any inmates. The laundry 
block is quite close to the kitchen and store 
block. The fittings proposed are selected 
from the best of those found in use in good 
modern asylums. As in other blocks named, 
the natural lighting here is by continuous 
upright glazed cupolas, and the means for 
ventilation are of the simplest and most 
efficient construction—namely, opening frames 
by means of cords and pulleys. The boiler 
and engine-house block immediately adjoins 
the store block. The accommodation provided 
is considered ample forthe colony. Thesteam 
heating for kitchen, &c., may be served by one 
or two boilers. One is required for the electric 
lighting, and one—a spare one—for emer- 
gencies. The boilers are of necessity placed at 


~ a lower level than the ground, and the coal 


store adjoining, capable of housing 400 tons, 
is also placed at the same level, because the 
coal would thereby be more easily delivered to 
the cellars. The dynamo room is purposely 
delineated of ample space to admit of an 
increase in the number of dynamos, and also 
to afford space for storage batteries, which 
may be found useful. The equipment can 
quite readily be limited to the requirements of 
720 persons in the meantime. The bakery is 
designed to meet the requirements of 1200 
people. It is planned upon the best modern 
models. 
THe WorxksHor Buiock 


is, for obvious reasons, attached to the engine- 
room block. It is virtually more than a block, 
forming in its complete condition three sides 
of a courtyard. The nurses’ house, for obvious 
reasons, is placed at the extreme west end of 
the site, being at a convenient distance from 
the medical section. ‘The strain of their special 
duties demands perfect quietness in their 
retreat. In the plan the effort has been to 
group the accommodation prescribed in the 
most economical and. convenient manner, and 
yet to give a certain degree of individuality to 
the whole block. Special accommodation for 
a matron is also provided. The medical 
superintendent’s house is placed where it can 
be readily accessible to visitors and inquirers 
—namely, within ready view and easy reach of 
the main entrance. The attendants’ cottages 
are planned for varying accommodation of 
three and four apartments. Those of three 
apartments have no separate bathroom, while 
those of four apartments have. The series is 
designed 
Wirth A VIEW TO PICTURESQUENESS, 


without unnecessary ornamentation, but with 
sufficient form to give them architectural 
interest. The infirmary and sick-room blocks 
complete the group fronting the high land on 
which the medical section is placed. The 
situation is selected for its comparative airi- 
ness, as well as the other advantages of con- 
venience. The hospital block is arranged that 
one side or half is a counterpart of the other. 
The kitchen is arranged in the middle. A 
doctor’s room is also provided. A feature of 
the plan is that at the ends of the wards are 
two single rooms, one of which is for a 
moribund patient, who, after death, can be 
removed by the outside door of the room with- 
out having to be conveyed through the ward. 
The arrangement has received careful con- 
sideration to secure separation of sexes, and 
easy communication throughout upon an 
economical form of construction. The asylum 
houses are arranged to supply the accommoda- 
tion required, and variety is sought to be 
gained by varying the areas and consequent 
accommodation of dormitories in the several 
blocks. For the industrial or non-medical 
section ten separate 
ScHEMES FOR VILLAS 

are submitted—five for mén and five for 
women. The aggregate number of 150 of 
each sex has been divided as follows :— 
One villa of twenty-five, one of twenty-six, 
one of twenty-eight, one of thirty-two, and 
one of forty patients. Fire hydrants and 
hose chambers are provided for in every 
block at convenient places in the corri- 
dors or in staircases. No special fireproof 
construction is contemplated. There is com- 


parative immunity from fire risks by the 
isolation of the different blocks. The venti- 
lation of the various dormitories and day- 
rooms is. provided for by means of fresh-air 
inlets in the window recesses at the floor levels, 
under key control of the attendants. Radiators 
are proposed to be placed in the window 
recesses, so that in winter the incoming air 
would be warmed, while in summer the air 
would be admitted by the same openings in a 
natural state. For the release of vitiated air 
grated openings are proposed to be placed in 
the walls near the ceilings, and led in specially- 
constructed glazed brick flues into an outlet 
shaft and ventilator in the roof. A fan in the 
ventilating shaft driven at any time when 
required by an electric motor is much more 
satisfactory. All windows are intended to 
open, but by means of a small brass bracket 
permanently screwed to the case the extent of 
the opening is limited to about 7in., which is 
quite serviceable for all requirements. The 
cost of the building to accommodate 1000 
patients is set down at £235,000. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN CHURCH. 


NE of the most beautiful of modern 
churches near London is St. John the 
Evangelist’s, on the Auckland Hill of Upper 
Norwood. Occupying as it does a commanding 
position near the Crystal Palace, it can be seen 
for miles around, and is as conspicuous a 
feature of the landscape of South London as 
Harrow Parish Church is of the north. Itisa 
sister church to St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, and 
it is curious to note how Mr. Pearson, the 
architect of both, has tried experimentally in 
either one or the other various devices which, if 
successful, he definitely adopted in each. The 
style of Architecture is Early English of the 
PUREST AND SEVEREST TYPE, 


a style which, however, lends itself to a vast 
amount of enrichment in details and furniture. 
Those who have worshipped within the walls 
of St. John’s have amply availed themselves 
of this, and the whole building has been well 
described as a “cluster of thank-offerings,”’ 
the greater number of these being anonymous. 
With its fittings the church has cost consider- 
ably more than £30,000, while during the 
incumbency of the present, who is also the 
first, vicar (a period extending to nearly 
twenty-four years), £100,000 have been 
gathered in for different purposes connected 
with the church. The interior of the building 
is most impressive, while the roof is vaulted, 
the ribs of the groining being of stone and the 
cells of brick. There is yet an appearance of 
lightness about it, which is intensified when 
one remembers the fact that there are no 
flying buttresses against the outside walls of 
the church. Dividing the nave from the 
chancel is a fine stone screen, the carvings of 
which have cost some £600, and is one of the 
anonymous “thank-offerings.” The figures 
with which it is embellished represent the 
saints and doctors of the Church, and the 
whole makes up 
Aw Epitome or Harty ECCLESIASTICAL 
History. 

Crowning the whole are large statues of the 
four Evangelists. Above the screen hangs a 
huge gilt cross, the gift of the Guild of St. 
John. The reredos is probably unique in that 
it is the gift, design, and actual work of a lady 
who is an associate of the Guild. It is divided 
into thirteen stone panels, the centre being 
occupied by the “ Crucifixion,” with the Virgin 
mother and St. John on either side. The 
figure on the cross is not conventional, and 
the face is represented as gazing upwards. 
The altar is of cedar wood, and is enriched 
with much carving. On the south of the 
chancel is the side chapel, which is entirely of 
white stone, and is quietly beautiful. Here 
again the Guild of St. John has been at work, 
and the altar, which has three silver sanctuary 
lamps hanging before it, has been painted by 
one of its members. The reredos in the 
chapel takes the form of a triptych. The 
windows of this chapel are yet another anony- 
mous offering, as are also many of the other 
specimens—mostly by Clayton or Kempe—of 
stained glass in the church. 
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Professicnal Items. 


Biyru.—A new Masonic Hall has been 
erected at Blyth. The building is an imposing 
structure, the front being ornamented with 
Masonic emblems. It is built of red pressed 
bricks, with terra-cotta facings. The large 
bay windows have camber arches, and are 
also ornamented with terra-cotta. The passage 
and hall are beautifully tiled. On the base- 
ment there are two rooms on each side of a 
heavily panelled entrance door, with smoke 
and club rooms in the rear. The lodge room 
is upstairs, and has two ante-rooms attached 
at the west side, being in all respects a most 
commodious meeting place. There is also a 
caretaker’s house attached to the building. 
The whole range of the premises is heated by 
means of hot water pipes, and ventilated by 
Boyle’s patent ventilators. The contractors 
for the building were Messrs. Jno. Goulding 
and Sons, Blyth; the plumbing has been done 
by Mr. Thomas Poulter, Blyth; the painting 
by Messrs. Ternent and Nicholson, and the 
furnishings have been supplied by Mr. Jno. 
Moat, Cowpen Quay. 


Burstem.—A new building for the Birming- 
ham District and Counties Banking Company 
Limited has been opened for business. The 
bank is situated in Moorland Road, at the 
corner of Price Street. The two fronts are 
fa ed with Ruabon bricks, and have dressings 
of red and buff terra-cotta. The bank entrance 
is at the corner of the two streets; the door- 
way is richer than the other parts of the 
exterior, and is executed in red terra-cotta. 
There is a side entrance from Price Street, 
and another doorway in Moorland Road, the 
latter giving access to a set of offices on the 
upper floor. The banking-room is 30ft. in 
width, by 34ft. in length, and 17ft. 6in. in 
height. It has a dado all round of encaustic 
tiles, which, with the pavement of the public 
space, is the work of Messrs. T. and 
R. Boote, Limited. The builders are 
Messrs. C. and J. Grant, of Cobridge. The 
architects are Messrs. C. Whitwell and Son, of 
Birming iam. 


Carpirr.—The Great Western Railway 
Company has at last set in hand the work of 
erecting, a new station on its line to serve 
the Roath and Splott end of the borough. 
The new station when completed will be 
found to he an extremely well-arranged 
place. Whilst the permanent officials at 
Paddington have prepared the plans, &c., 
work will be in the hands of a 
Cardiff firm—Messrs. Mackay and Davies— 
and Mr. J. C. Lloyd, resident engineer, will 
superintend the erection. The entrance will 
be from Pearl Street, where the booking office 
and parcel office will be erected in a separate 
building, which is connected with the up 
platform by a partially covered way. Upon 
the platforms, which will run 500ft. long, 
there will be the usual waiting-rooms and 
other azcommodation for passengers, and a 
partially covered footbridge will connect the 
two platforms. The old Splott Road Bridge is 
to be rebuilt, and when this is carried out the 
bridge will be about 120ft. long and 75ft. wide. 
The contract price for the work is £15,000. 
The completion of the new Custom House 
in course of erection in Bute Street, near the 
Pier Head, Cardiff, will be reached about the 
end of September. The building, which is 
being erected at a cost of about £4800 by the 
firm of contractors, Messrs. W. Thomas and 
Co., of Cardiff, fromthe design of Mr. Tanner, 
architect of H.M. Office of Works, London, 
occupies a central and convenient situation 
in the heart of the business part of the Docks. 
It is a mixed style of classic architecture and 
three stories high, the front which faces Bute 
Street being in Portland stone, effectively 
relieved with carvings by Mr. Clarke, of Llan- 
daff, while the side and rear are in white 
brick, partly relieved with Portland stone 
dressings. The entrance is from Bute Street, 


by means of a forecourt at the side nearest 
the Pier Head, 


Drat.—The South Eastern Hotel, which has 
been erected at Deal for the South Eastern 
Railway Company, has just been opened. ‘The 
hotel is situated on the sea front next to Deal 
Castle. The hotel is a conspicuous object on 
the sea front. It has been built in accordance 
with modern ideas, and is handsomely ap- 
pointed; there are lifts to all floors, and the 
lighting is by electricity from a private in- 
stallation. 


Drummurir, BANFFsSHIRE.—Certain altera- 
tions and extensions are about to be made on 
Drummuir Castle. The proposed alterations 
will give greater height to the west wall and 
to the rooms adjacent. To preserve the con- 
tinuity in the external appearance of the 
walls, the building stones have been taken 
from the quarry which supplied the material 
half a century ago. 


Dunper.—The erection of a new church is 
projected by the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Dundee. The building is to be carried out in 
a combination of red brick and stone, with 
ereen slates. The architect is Mr. T. M. 
Cappon, Dundee. , 


Finauas.—At St. Margaret’s, Finglas, the 
Archbishop of Dublin laid the foundation 
stone of anew church. The church, of which 
Mr. G. L. O’Connor, M.R.1.A., is the architect, 
is Early English Gothic in character, the nave 
is to be 80ft. long by 32ft. wide, with chancel, 
sacristies, &c., and is capable of accommodating 
four hundred persons. The walls will be built 
of limestone masonry, lined throughout with 
brick, strengthened by buttresses. The roof 
is of open timber, constructed with curved 
ribs, moulded principals, &. A handsome 
porch will form the principal entrance at the 
west side of the church facing tne roadway. 
A neat cut stone base and ornamental railings 
will encircle the ground. 


GuLAscow.—A large new public school for the 
Finnieston quarter of Glasgow has just been 
opened. The new school has frontages to Stob- 
cross Street, Elliot Street, and Port Street, and 
with large playgrounds, has opened up and 
greatly improved the district. Theschoolrooms 
are onthree floors, with a basement in which are 
placed large drill and play halls. The school 
will accommodate 1220 children, fully one- 
third of whom will be in infant classes, which 
occupy the whole of the ground floor. The 
architects employed were Messrs. H. and D. 
Barclay, who have had long experience in this 
class: of work. The contractors are: For 
mason work, Mr. John B. M‘Callum; wright 


_work, Mr. Alex. Ferguson; plumber, Robert 


Bowie; slater, A. and D. MacKay; iron and 
steel, P. and W. Maclellan ; paving and 
concrete floors, A. M. Ross and Sons; plasterer, 
H. 8. Bathgate; heating, Hunter, M‘William 
and Co.; ironmongery, Highet and Roxburgh ; 
gasfitting, Mr. Pauling and Messrs. Stott; 
stair railing, William Lightbody; painter, 
John Watson; iron railings and gates, John 
Munday. 


GosowENn.—The forndation stone of a new 
Vicarage for the parish of Hengoed and 
Gobowen, has been laid. The plans for the 
house, which is on the main road on the 
Oswestry side of Gobowen, were prepared by 
Messrs. Shayler and Madoc Jones, architects, 
Oswestry, and the contractor is Mr. W. Felton, 
Oswestry. The plans, which were selected by 
the architect of Queen Anne’s Bounty office 
from various plans sent in, are for a building 
of ample dimensions, and the external appear- 
ance will bea picturesque treatment of red 
brick, brown tiles and white woodwork. The 
cost of the building is estimated at £1500. 


Lexps.—The Cookridge Street Baths Sub- 
Committee of the Leeds City Council has had 
under consideration the alterations which itis 
proposed to carry out at the Cookridge Street 
Baths, recently acquired by the Corporation, 
and which it is expected will cost about £5000. 
The Committee intend to make the gentle- 
man’s first-class bath at Cookridge Street 
Baths shallower, and to turn it into a ladies’ 
bath. The large swimming bath at Cookridge 


. accessories complete, for steam raising. o 


Street, which has not been used for some 
time, will be altered and made into a firs 
class gentleman’s swimming bath. Its length 
will be shortened to 75ft. 


Liverpoou.—St. Polycarp’s School, Everton, 

as been reopened after extensive alterations 
and enlargements. ‘The boys’ school has bee 
subdivided by means of Wilks’ Climax 
sliding partitions, new apparatus for heating 
and ventilating has been supplied, and a fresh 
roof constructed. The accommodation hag 
been raised to 1000 places. Mr. T. Taliesin 
Rees, A.R.I.B.A., 32, Hamilton Street, Birken- 
head, was the architect, and Messrs. Dargue, 
Griffiths and Co. Limited, of Lord Street, 
Liverpool, were the contractors. 


Lusx.—A new high altar and two side 
altars have been erected in the Church of St, 
Maccuillin, Lusk. The design and execution 
of the work in connection with the high altar 
was entrusted to Messrs. Early. The design 
of the high alter is elaborate, and great taste 
is shown both in its planning and execution, 
The painting of the sanctuary is exquisitel 
done. 


Marpstonr.—The work of restoring 7 
enlarging the little parish church of Alling-— 
ton, near Maidstone, is now in progress, 
Messrs. Pryer and Co. being the contractors: 

transept is being added, and needed altera- 
tions are being carried out. Mr. Godfrey 
Gray, ecclesiastical artist of Cambridge, has 
begun the work of decorating the walls, uae 
To him has also been intrusted the designing 
and painting of a carved triptych to surmoum 
the altar, together with the treatment of the 
five new lancet windows for the nave and 
transepts. Among the special gifts promised 
are a stained-glass window for the west end, a 
font cover, and two five-light standards: in 


. - 
iron and brass for the sanctuary. oot 


NewtAnp.—A new bridge has been open 
at Newland. The old structure was art’ arch 
bridge, built a great number of years ago, and 
during the course of time the level of the road 
on each side has gone down, with the result: 
that the bridge formed a nasty rise in the 


surface. The bridge is constructed of steel 


girders, resting upon abutments of red sand- 
stone, from Hawcoat Quarry, in which sto1 
all the rest of the bridge is carried out. The 
girders are ten in number, of 12in. by I8iny 
steel, and weigh about one ton each. These 
are covered by road plates $in. thick, and on 
these is a layer of 6in. of concrete, covered 
again by 6in. of tar macadam. : s 
me 
St. Hexiers.—The Municipality have ac- 
cepted the tender of the Horsfall Furnace 
Syndicate Ltd., for a refuse destructor, with 


- 
SuerE (Surrey).—The hall that has beer : 
erected at Shere, West Surrey, to com- 
memorate the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, was 
formally opened on Friday week. The hall, 
built of red brick, in the Tudor style, Is 
situated on the cricket-ground on the Netley 
Park estate, facing the main street. The 
estimated cost of the hall, with the:furniture 
and fittings, is £1200. It has been built to 
the designs of Mr. Felix Clay, and Mr. 
Etherington, of Albury, was the eerie 


Worksop.—The scheme for the erection of 
a cottage hospital at Worksop has now taker 
definite shape. It has been decided to eregt 
the hospital on the Watson Road site, and the 
plans have been approved. Tenders have re 
cently been received for the erection of the 
buildings, and that of Mr. W. E. Shaw, ol 
Ilkeston, at £3050, has been accepted. 1 
committee have deemed it advisable not 
complete the whole scheme at present, but 
leave the completion of one ward, the ope 
ting room, and one sanitary block, to be adde 
as soon as means warrant. Building opera 
tions will shortly be commenced, in accordane 
with the plans drawn by Messrs. Flocktor 
Gibbs, and Flockton, of Sheffield and Worksoj 
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_ Correspondence. 


CRUCIFORM CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of Tan ButnpeErs’ JOURNAL, 


~ Dear Srr,—Your correspondent “E. R.,”’ in 
his article on “ Cruciform Churches,” in your 
last number, says that he “ventures to hope 
that a little information” on this subject 
“will not be considered superfluous.” But I 
would suggest that this information to be 
useful should be correct. In the list of fallen 
towers given (copied from Mr. Bishop’s book) 
the dates for Winchester and Worcester (first) 
are wrong, and should be reversed. ‘The 
failure at Chichester is well known, but when 
did Hereford tower fall—and since 1861 ? 
This is certainly one tower where some 
scientific knowledge was shown in its con- 
struction. Again, as to Peterborough. The 
central lantern tower of fourteenth century 
date had no “fiéche” in recent times, and 
Mr. Pearson rebuilt the tower stone for sSone, 
and did not, as your correspondent suggests, 
build a new Norman tower. I am glad to see 
Mr. Bishop’s book quoted. This is one of the 
best books on Architecture available for 
students, and deserves to be better known.— 
I am, sir, DA Nile 


THE R.1.B.A. AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
_To the Editor of THe BurnpEers’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—The editorial comment on my 
letter in your current issue leaves me no 
alternative but to reply. 
I fear that in my endeavour to be concise I 
have only succeeded -in being incoherent, as 
your note seems to miss my main point, and to 
misrepresent the general drift and purpose cf 
my letter. 
I intended to lay no “ charges at the door of 
the R.I.B.A.” beyond the one charge that they 
‘did not rise to the occasion. I did not “ pre- 
sume that the names were not honestly 
chosen,” because I presumed nothing at all 
about it. “Mr. Jemmett does not adduce a 
_ tittle of proof in substantiation of his suppo- 
sitions,” because he supposes nothing. I took 
certain facts which I believed to be indisput- 
able, applied them to different hypothetical 
cases, and endeavoured to deduce the only 
logical inferences applicable to each case. To 
do this may possibly be uncharitable—though 
the term is new to me as applied to a logical 
_process—but it certainly is not unfair. My 
facts may be wrong, my reasoning false; but 
that is another matter. If my letter can 
reasonably be interpreted as presuming or 
supposing dishonest motives on the part of 
the Institute, then I have expressed myself 
badly, and should have done well to develop 
/my argument further. I endeavoured to point 
out that if the Institute was free to select the 
best men, and if it selected its own members, 
then it did so to the prejudice of better men. 
_As the best men are not members, and as the 
Institute is aware of this fact, I see no escape 
from this conclusion myself; but I expressed 
No opinion as to whether they were free or not 
to choose the best. If anyone from his own 
Knowledge of what actually did occur, selects 
\this one of my alternative propositions as 
fitting the case, and deduces from it the 
/ conclusion that it spells dishonesty, this is a 
practical application of my argument, over 
which I have no control. 
But, sir, my object in trespassing on your 
) Space was not to attack the Institute or to 
‘make general reflections on its character or 
Intelligence. This subject in itself is not of 
_ Overpowering interest or importance to anyone 
but its own members. I wished to place on 
record my protest against the arrangements 
for the erection of the new Government offices ; 
to point out that the method whereby the 
architects were chosen was one hardly calcu- 
lated to obtain the best men; and to deplore 
the fact that the Institute did not rise to the 
o¢casion when appealed to by the Government 
‘a8 a representative society, For these pur- 
poses, therefore, I referred to the notorious 
fact that the best men are not to be found at 
the Institute, and incidentally I endeavoured 
to show the awkward. position in which any 
‘such society as the Institute is placed when 


AND A 


RCHITECTURAL RECORD. AT 


appealed to in this way as representing the 
whole Profession, when, as a matter of fact, it 
does no such thing; and now, having once 
placed itself in a false position by accepting 
the compliment, every possible line of action 
which it may adopt becomes open to question 
and possible misrepresentation. 

And though, sir, this is a point on which 
you may quite fairly differ in opinion, yet I 
think in my main conterftion I have your sym- 
pathy and that of every architect who realises 
what these arrangements mean—how heavy 
the blow that has been struck at the dignity 


and prestige of Architecture—and who foresees 


how endless the humiliations to which it opens 
tk=, door. And I fancy, sir, that when you 
come to think this over, you will also agree 
with me that the Institute did lose a. great 
opportunity when it neglected to protest with 
all its might, and to appeal for the support of 
the whole Profession, which support would 
have been given by none more willingly than 
myself.—Faithfully yours, 
A. R. JEMMETT. 

[We should be sorry if we thought we had 
misrepresented Mr. Jemmett’s attitude. To 
our mind, he does not come down to facts 
sufficiently. The foundation upon which he 
bases his “logical deductions” and “ pro- 
positions ” is as insecure and shifty as sand. 
Mr. Jemmett evidently is tremendously im- 
pressed with the fallability of mankind when 
faced with temptation, for he concludes that 
“it can only be inferred that the Institute 
yielded” in the hour of trial. The meagre 
facts available do not justify the inference. 
It is just possible, we think, that the Institute, 
professing some little interest in Architecture, 
rose above personal prejudices and sought the 
true advancement of the Art by honestly re- 
commending the men best qualified, in its 
opinion, to erect these important national 
buildings. We still think that Mr. Jemmett’s 
former letter contained a clear imputation of 
dishonesty-—on this point readers may judge 
for themselves, and we therefore abstain from 
lengthy argument—and it was ouracquiescence 
in this imputation we disclaimed. Outside 
this, we are heartily in agreement with Mr. 
Jemmett.—Ep. B. J.] 


A NEw court-house has been formally opened 
at Penge. 

Ir has been decided to enlarge Dromore 
Cathedral. The enlargement of the cathedral 
is a much needed work, and in order to make 
the alterations at present proposed, including 
the introduction of suitable heating apparatus, 
over £1000 will be required. 

THe foundation-stone and two memorial 
stones of a new Wesleyan Sunday School have 
been laid at Portishead, Bristol. The new 
school is being built in a style harmonising 
with the architecture of the chapel, and 
includes a large hall and two smaller rooms. 

A vituaGceE hall and library has been built 
by the Halkin Parish Council. Halkin is the 
centre of the Flintshire lead-mining industry. 
The village hall, which combines a reading 
room, library, billiard room, &c., is of local 
stone. It was built by Mr. A. B. Lloyd, Flint, 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Douglas and 
Minshull, Chester, the architects of the Eaton 
estate. The total cost has been £950. 

One of the remaining old houses in Fleet 
Street, situate opposite Chancery Lane, which 
is said to have been formerly the palace of 
Cardinal Wolsey, has had to be shored up in 
consequence of losing the support of Gosling’s 
Bank next door, that old building having 
recently been pulled down. The other side of 
the house, abutting on Inner Temple Lane, has 
also been affected, and has had to be strength- 
ened by supports. 

Tue annual Blue-book about the affairs of 
the British Museum has just been published. 
Among the more important acquisitions of the 
year we gather from its pages is a further 
series of Egyptian sculptures of great 
antiquity, supplementing those which were 
purchased in 1896. The most valuable addi- 
tion of literary interest is a papyrus, unfor- 
tunately much mutilated, of the first century 
B.c., containing poems of the Greek poet 
Bacchylides, the contemporary of Pindar, 


Enquiry Department. 


CONCERNING DRAINS. 

To the Editor of Tur ButupErRs’ JouRNAL. 

Sir,—Will you kindly answer through your 
valuable journal the following questions :— 
There are three cottages, each belonging to 
three different persons, joining each other, 
with only one Gin. drain from the sewer to the 
middle house, the drain of the houses on 
either side running into it. Can the owner of 
the middle house cut off the drain on each 
side, thus compelling the owners of the two 
houses to put separate drains? Also in refer- 
ence to rain-water conductor as well? The 
houses have been built about ten years.— 
Yours truly, H.. ¥F. 

The owner of the middle house may not 
interfere. The common drain ranks as a 
sewer, and belongs to and is repairable by the 
local authority, while the drains from the 
houses on either side belong to those houses 
respectively. 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of Tur ButtpERS’ JOURNAL, 
Srr,—Will you kindly inform me the best 
books to study for the South Kensington 8: 
and A. subject “ Architecture”? and oblige.— 
Yours truly, ‘PU BEbS 


The best books are Hamblin’s “ Architec- 
tural History ; Sturgis’s ‘‘ European Architec- 
ture,” and Roger Smith’s “ Architecture.” 
There are, of course, many more detailed 
works dealing with special periods and styles, 
while the measuring and sketching of good 
old work is esséntial to obtain a real mastery 
of detail; but the above three books will serve 
for general reading. 


Under Discussion. 


ARCHAHOLOGY IN WALES. 


The fifty-second annual session of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Society opened at Ludlow 
last week, under the presidency of the Right 
Hon. Lord Windsor. The association last 
visited the historic town, situated in what was 
once known as the Marshes of Wales, in the 
year 1852. The present meeting is a joint one, 
the Shropshire Archeological Society having 
joined forces with the Cambrian Association. 
Among the places of interest visited were: 
Stanton Lacy, Holgate, and the prehistoric 
remains at Abdon Burf, the site of the Battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross, and the ruins of Wigmore 
Castle; and Coxwall Knoll, the debatable site 
of the struggle with Caractacus. 


Views and Reviews. 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER’S CEN- 
TRAL STATION DIRECTORY. 


The second issue of this publication has just 
made its appearance. It is a very useful work 
of reference to. the practical electrician, whom 
it provides with the latest information on the 
electric supply stations in the various towns 
where used. The work will save much time 
and expense in preparing reports to municipal 
bodies. It also deals with the Board of Trade 
Regulations, Electric Tramways and Railways, 
a List of Members of the Municipal Electrical 
Association, a List of Electrical Engineers, 
and Biographical Notices. 


‘The Electrical Engineer’s Central Station Direc- 
tory.’ Biggs and Son, London. 3s. 6d. 


Tue church bells, chancel, and clock at 
Axminster will be reopened by the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter on Thursday, Sept. 29. 

Tur War Department has decided not to 
demolish Landguard Fort, on the Suffolk 
coast, at the mouth of the Orwell, opposite 
Harwich. The fort is, however, to be recon- 
structed and improved, so that it will accom- 
modate three batteries, instead of one, as at 
present. 
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T END E RS. LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of underground con- ‘4 
veniences, Duncan-street, for the Corporation. Mr. Thomas e 
Hewson, C.E., Municipal Buildings, Leeds :— j 4 


: Bricklaying and Masonry.— Schofield, 
ASHTEAD (Surrey).—For the erection of two cottages, Son., and Co., Leeds Bue 


ER ioe - > a pentedert Oarordiairests War Mr. J. Keal, Ornamental Tron Railing. — Walter ae A . Pol ishe ( Gran ite Man ufactu re rs, 


=x 


McFarl dCo., ‘ & 2 5 
SmithandSon.. ... -.. £575|J.Death .. ... ... ... £456 Plum pee end Ce Pee ae ne : 
F,.J.Shopland.. ... .. 497| J. Curwood (accepted)... 450 Ventilating Fans.—J. H. Pickup and Co., ABERDEEN N B 4 
AUGHACLAY (Ireland)—Por ria seb atae tp Comes | Leeds Fie nen Bi 3110 0 3 — } 
chapel. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, Commercial-bullaimgs — | Pavemen ights.—'The St. ancras | . t 
SRN ect London ees tend | Proton Company tondon "an a0 9 London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. — 
. Gallagher and Son £266 0| D. Gillespie, London | Flooring.—Diespeker and Co., London ... 51 0 0 cog: 
Lf J. Maultsaid and derry* pe orks 170 0 Electric Lighting.—W. Wharam, Leeds .. 8117 0 Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
Ol Me ce ae ee RSL ccepted, 5 
B Ss ND.—For additions and_ alterations to ; _ £1,812 18 10 
Caden bekera End, Herts. H. W. Setherington LEYTONSTONE (Essex).—For alterations to. the Con- 
Palmer, architect, the Outer Temple, 222, Strand, W.C. :— gregational Church, Leytonstone-road. Messrs. J. T. New- : Gis 
Laurance... i. ut £ ae am ... £265 10 | man and Jacques, architects, 2 Fen-court, E.C. :— Wee =~ Y a= 
BARKING (Essex),—For supplying and fixing for the Hea io“and Varo rth Oe tae gone eee are aed ALLEN (( 
Uxben Districh Council 100 dneh Eos ates to water-closets. LONDON.—For the pulling down and rebuilding of Nos. Ke Ley 
TI Wissel » e800 0| Esmond and Co. 293-299, Kentish Town-road, N.W., for Mr. Herbert Beddall. < Wie sk 4 
TC. Garbett... ... 998 5 0 East Ham* ” 9912 13 4 Mr. Walter Batting, architect, 7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. me) S Cd 
.C. Garbett... ... 228 5 0 Be eee A ee Quantities by Mr. C. Orlando Law,-surveyor, Dacre House <— 
Sharp, O’Brien ... 228 1 6 Accepted. ; Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. :— : Z\ \=\Ss) 
BARNSLEY.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of semi- R. Bristow and Sons .. £11,600 | J. Carmichael _..._ ... £10,695 re 
detached villas, Victoria-street. Messrs. Wade and Turner, | J. AllenandSons ... 10,823} Lawrance and Sons... 10,580 (e 
a ge 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley. Quantities by archi- Petman and Fother- a Gould and Brand agi 10,420 i] Qe anufactured by ase 
BS | 8 FT RIE Bg 0,79: . . r 20 4 b= tas 
Builders.—Schofield, Son, and Hampson £1,113 18 8 neue oA sdepbed ebber, London® 10,250 & nt 
Joinery.—Arthur Hawley... .. . 405 0 0 LONDON.—For the erection of a detached house at AY \ TeR BOOTE ye ; 
Plastering.—Thomas Lindley .. ... 4 00 Wimbledon Park. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, architect, 33, King- = . ° > 
ge mmvine at Mat ore Fe ee eee eee ay ual | Parse anata +5 aaeEaN 3 V The Patent TILE Works, }\ 
Slating.—M. ss a ee? xe ee : we matem <-781,65) aterandCo.  ..._ ... £1,20 ) ) 
Painting. ony Hey ee bie 2214 0 ee and Medway Bb Boraees: 1,180 LONDON UNNan BURSLEM Statts \ 
BILSDALE.—For the erection of a bridge Raisdale, for LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 14, : Rots BECK BANK CHAMBERS i 4p 
the Stokesley Rural District Council. Mr. W. H. Dixon, | Sloane-street, S.W. Mr. R. G. Hammond, architect, 16, K&S; IRK . OF d 
surveyor, Kirby-in-Cleveland, Stokesley :— Essex-street, Strand, W.C.:— i SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HoLBoRNEC pi 
Thos, Clarkson ..._... £395 | Brotton (amended Waring & Co., Ltd. ... £1,80 | Stimpson and Co.* .. £1,560 { Be Vy 
Wn. Brotton, jun., Bils- Ponderyi slo eye SoD. Garlich & Horton, Ltd. 1,634 * Accepted. 
dale® i. 2. scent 2.20 * Accepted. Bee sh detrei Stas J new LOOK, OF ae Lea Baek, 
BRISTOL.—For the erection of a factory, Lewin’s Mead, sower monton, for Messrs. W. V. Aldridge and Son : ioe 
for Messrs, Young and Humphries. Mr. Fred. Shove, archi- Islington Green. Mr. E. J. Harrison, architect, 38, Bow-lane, ‘@)) 
tect, 8, Colston-avenue, Bristol. Quantities by the archi- ep Se he f : 
tect :— é 1 a ste ee . £2,200 
T. H. Brown ... ... £2,770 13|J. Hatherly ..._... £2,197 0 Extra for cement ao be 50 
J. Bastow ... ... «. 2,500 0 ogee and Weekes 1,968 10 5 aes —— 2,250 0 
J. Perkins... ... ... 2,250 0 Se ene), 1,967 20 ict ae, ne re 5, i: # pie 
W. Koster ..- =. 6. (2% 219. Oi. B- avis a hse A850 90 3 ay as aie . 
HA Forse. . .. 2200 0|'T. Lovell and Son* 1,889 0 1,858 0 FLOORING 
Stephens & Bastow 2,198 0 * Accepted. E. see and oe = oy 1,798 
BURNT HOW LOUGHRIGG.—For new billiard-room, adh Soa Sin mania rE ' aN 
library, and other alterations, for Mr. E. Bousfield. Mr. R. Porter .. ‘. = * 1.758 ’ KA 
Walker, architect, Wap eatee <—- a4 eine toricoiient = WN 
For the entire Work. 18.38 . 0 


Arthur Jackson, Ambleside... |... £765 19 6 LONDON.—For erecting a new theatre in St. Martin’s- | 
Rock-getting at a schedule of prices. court, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C., for Mr. Charles 


CORK.—For alterations to business premises, 23, Patrick- Wyndham Mr W.GR § te J 
Tey i ; 295 3 ; , . G. R. Sprague, architect, Fitzalan 
eed 3 taike eo Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22, | House, Arundel-street. Seine we. Quantities by Mr. Ye \ \ 
Dennis O'Callaghan |. £547 | Antony Gaul* ... ... ... £479 | A. R. Henderson, surveyor, 47, ee 5.W. oy Y, N\ 
Jobn Kearns ©... =. ret * Accepted. ft ee aes ane Yj \ 3 Yj 
CRAWLEY (Suasex).—For extension of sewers at Craw- mo nbor asd TAGs ate age Ce ee Y \ 7 
ley, for the Horsham Rural District Council. Mr. ©. H. CG rated Hill CR ECS as ori meme ages ‘ — J 
Burstow, architect and surveyor, Horsham :— Wilkireon Roe os toe sree Y, 
Steer =. ...- a2 sc % iv £425 | Easton, Crawley* ... ... £335 Sti a Co.” os ah re 4 YY 
Cookand Sons... .. .. 345 * Accepted. C se ee Fo APs =f eee . HH N \N NX y 
CRAWLEY (Sussex).—For erecting shops and houses at Walt eal airbalnm es pet : 
Crawley, for Mr. M. Nightingale. Mr. C. H. Burstow, archi- j pet pba 4 Co PPM ae PG he 4 === QSSSSS—S_—S_=_=Z=z==_ == 
bees and surveyor, Horsham :-- W. H. Lorden and Sons"  94'268 0 = . = —= 
Cook and Sons .... ... £1,699 | J. Ockenden and Sons, Kirk: aR dull 8 SA ae ree 
SEBAP LE. cs kee uve £1,096'| | Crawley (accepted)... £1,659 Hl: ad ro a, ee se pe 0 ee : 
CROYDON.—For additions and alterations to “ Harl HL Hoil Sex vee oes tn eee) 4 pad a ts x ewe 
Russell” public-house, Gloucester-road, for Messrs. Page and H Bi 0 a s ae SD apes : At Wharf. Mee an At Wharf. 
Overton, Limited. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Hi: nave fee os ey 0 
WoSmita a J. Smith and S £641 We Downs veer. 33850 0 | Wax8x8 12 3 i 2 16 6: 
itn and Son .. £716} J. Smith and Sons... ... £6 . . ig ere v1 22,00 x3x : 
E Genter’ we 2. 648] A. Bullock (accepted) .. 602 Fetes peas tga ws Seer 63 0 174 x3x2 8 9 71 1.8 
CROYDON.—For erecting two cottages, Waddon'‘Old-road. CG EK be IBS es cared 2.0 174x 3x1} 6 9 6 0° 91 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon :— ae +7 dn Tradnesl tends 21,951 a 1,093 19 
Rabbetts ..... ... «- £790] W. Pearson and Co.* ».., £750 mended and reduced tender accepted'at £20,400. 
Horne and Wotton 775 *Accepted. ~ LONDON .—For building café and private rooms for the : 
HARROW.—For the erection of a house in College-road, ae bahar se of ae ieee at s Park. H.W. , Ps ACH; 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, for W. 8. Salter, Esq. H.W. Hethering- Hetheriag et. almer, architect, The Outer Temple, 222, G E> i IF if 
j 999 “ as ’ ee Ape Y \ Wy 
Me ee BS eee ects! C00 nines g caf es oe red bok aad Bros.* oat” £2,365 ellis, 
—For alterations, &c., to 83, Charles-street, for the Ollsand Sons ..  .../ aot ccepted. 
Gens soe oF the Hull Blind Institution. Mr. T. Brownlow ION DOF .—Accepted for building five new houses, for — SSS 
Thompson, hon. architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull :— Se ees in Courtenay-street, Kennington :— E = 


Bricklaying.—¥. Bilton, 66, Mayfield-street, £1,790 


Tita Gu Seiaowreet Docu Avena ee eae — PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
st = smith and Huiter, Geoan-plece, ” ” ” LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


Anlaby-road_.... = ms cs ; 7.17 6 13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
Pigmbeng. 3 wtp feeder ey e Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 1 x4t ge ale (oe a“ - 
b —_ y, Anlaby- a =A r E . 3 A 
KIDDERMIN STER.—For kerbing, forming, fou Leswell Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. Above prices include.destecating. 
= s, for the Town Council. Mr.A.Comber, | 
ond Uae abet Hall, Kidderminster :— MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. - 1) IGERS BROTHERS 
T. Vale... .. -» +» £498,101 G. Law, Kidderminster* £305 SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 9 
* Accepted. . A 4 | 

SEN LEY —Assepioa tos ten Giiluierat tbe “Kanley | 0 e” Per centset ths Exeiiane vata aes Cue areas TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Hotel,’ Kenley, Surrey, for Malder and Collyer Brewery cases where no claim has arisen. ‘ 
Company Croydon. Mr. F. West, architect, Coombe-road, Applicati A . Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, F.C. 
ie eda jc Bom tet eaten fipecte ae) tenon Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. | 

impson and Mabe, Peckham vee a BADE Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


The “Climax” Ventilating & Heating 


PATENTEES. AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


93, MOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Couslands 
Improved Climax 
hreet Reting Invisible Roof 
Ventilator. 


A SEMOvVADLE SELF ACTING 


VALVE TRAY 


O qeGuratins 
Veuve 


‘a gS \ bo 
on we (eta aN 


er ig: a i nat 
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— — — — eS SSSSSSseeesnsees — —— — — | 
LONDON .—Accepted for new drainage and sanitary RAWTENSTALL (Lancs.).—For the execution of street SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. — For the erection of free 

work, north and south sections, Cleve land-street Asylum, works, Dean-lane, for the C orporation. Mr. A. W. Lawson, library buildings, for the Free Library. Committee. Mr. 

for the Managers-of the Central London Sick Asylum Dis- C.E., Municipal ‘Offices, Rawtenstall. Quantities by the J.P. Adlington, architect, High- pave ment, Sutton-in-Ash- 

trict. Messrs. W. 8S. Cross and Kekwick, architects, 18, engineer :— field. Quantities by the architect ; 

Outer Temple (Strand : _ John Moore, Accrington £636 1 9 Wilson i. £1,120 0 0| W. Bains £937 10 0 

Love and Co., Exeter-street £870 ROTHESAY.—For the improvement: und @ © ‘ae nsion of the | J. Greenwood ... 1,025 0 0 | H. Shaw, Sutton- 

LONDON.—For alterations to the “ Caledonian Tave rn,’ harbour, for the Harbour Trustees. Mr. J. R. Thomson, | J.F.Price .. .. 965 0 0|- in-Ashfield* 891 8 8 

Stoke Newington-road, London, N. Mr. Herbert Ric All O.E., 5, Hig rh-street, Rothesay :— * Accepted. 

architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, J. Adam & “Co. £19, 041 12 0| R.Brebner & Co. £16,052 14 3 | WELLINGTON (Salop).—For alterations to All Saints’ 

E.C. Quantities supplied :— : W. Farquhs arson 18,100 17 0} J.-Goldie & Son 13,671 3 0 Parish Church. Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, architect, Wellington 

= Hart... £3,320 | Thos. Osborn and Sons £3,132 | Kennedy Bros... 16,655 19 11} Wm. Kennedy 13,395 15 1 | and Shrewsbury. Quantities by the architect :— 

O. Dearing and Son .. 3,189] 8. Gooda . «, 8,099 | Gillespie Bros... 16,425 2 9] George Halliday, | Treasure and Son . £1,875 | H. Farmer £1,790 

J. ©. Richards and Co. 3,150] Sheffield Bros.* . _ 8,047 | A. M. Sporran Rothesay* ... 13,257 3 10 Millington Bros. ... 1,870 | A. Roper, Wellington* 1,772 

G. E. Todd and Co. ..; 3,147 * Accepted. | and Co. ... ... 16,227 10 8 * Accepted. * Accepted. 


MoNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL “Ste = 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
Ee. McoNEIL.I. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


VENTILATION Ann WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


KEY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
E Seki As Ero me RIE E-. 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


_ qe» THE_ANAGLYPTA CO. Lro, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


. | : »S . 
THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, AY Fa’ 
S 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


7 SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM” 


yj WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by 6;in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 


PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ** Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application. 


‘ SZ 5 SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


ebe 


Vill 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


EW PUBLIC HALL and POST OFFICE, 
WELLS, SOMERSET. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The City Council hereby invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of NEW PUBLIC HALL and POST 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, on the site of the present 
Market Hall at Wells. 

Plans may be seen, and bills of quantities and form of 
Tender obtained, at the office of the Architect, Mr. JOHN 
JOHNSON, A.B.1.B.A., 9, Queen Victoria-street, Lon- 
don, E.C., and of the City Surveyor, Wells, Somerset, 
on payment of a deposit of £3, which will be returned 
after receipt of bona-fide Tenders. 

Tenders, on the form prepared, are to be sent to my 
office not later than FOUR o’clock on SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1898. 

The Council do not bind themselve3 to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a bond 
with two approved sureties for the due performance of 


the contract. 
REGD. L. FOSTER, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Wells, Somerset, 
August 2nd, 1898. 


W ALTHAMSTOW SCHOOL BOARD. 
TO BUILDEES. 

The Walthamstow School Boar! invit: TENDERS 
for tle ERECTION of NEW SCH)IOL BUILDINGS 
in Queen’s-10.d, Walthamstow. 

Plans and specification may be seen, and bills of 
quantities obtained, at the Office of the Architect, Mr. 
WwW. A. LONGMORE, F.R.I:B.A., 7, Great:Ali2-street, E., 
between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m., 
except on Saturdays. 

A £5 note must be deposited for the quantities, and 
another £5 note must be enclosed with Tender, both 
of which will be returned to those sending in bona-fide 
Tenders. 

Tenders to be endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for New Schools,” 


CARL HENTSCHEL & CD. 


Photo-engravers, 
Glectrotypers, 


Designers 
HEAD OFFICES: 


182,188 & 184, FLERT ST., 


E.C., 


1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.C. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
AND 


71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, S.E. 


The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c. 


The Reproduction ‘of Architectural Drawings. Wal 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality, 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information wil 
‘ be forwarded on application. 


Telegraphic 
Address: 


** HENTSCHEL, 
Lonpon.” 


National Telephone, 
Howsorn, 169. 


Telegraphic Address: 
““MEasuRES, LONDON.” 


and addressed to the Clerk of the School Board, Cleve- 
lands, High-street, Walthamstow, and delivered not 
later than FOUR o’clock p.m., on TUESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 13th, on which day, at SEVEN p.m., they 
will be opened. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, 

T. W. LIDDIARD, 
School Board Offices, Clerk to the Board. 
High-street, Walthamstow, 
August 17th, 1898. 

N.B.—Any person or firm Tendering will be required 
to make a declaration that they will pay all workmen 
employed by them on the above Work for the Board 
the fully recognized London rate of wages, and will 
observe such hours of labour as are generally accepted 
as fair in their trade. 


OROUGH of BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of Bury St. Edmunds are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of BUILD- 
INGS, CHIMNEY SHAFT, &c., for their Electric 
Lighting Station. 

The plans and specification may be inspected at the 
offices of Mr. J. CAMPBELL SMITH, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, and also at the offices of Mr. F, HASTINGS 
MEDHURST, B.Sc., M.Inst.H.E,, the Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Corporation, Westminster-chambers, 13, 
Victoria-street, S.W., from the latter of whom the bill 
of quantities can be obtained on payment of a deposit 
of Five Guineas, which will be return2d on receipt of a 
bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsel ‘‘ Buildings,’’ must be 
delivered to me on or before SEPTEMBER 10th, 1898. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

The building is contingent upon the Corporation 
obtaining the consent of the Local Government Board 


to a loan of £20,000. 
Cc. E. SALMON, 


Bury St. Edmunds, Town Clerk. 


August 12th, 1898, 


LIFTS 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


The “‘PREMIER” Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


IRON 
DOORS 


For every vurpose, the cheapest in the trade. 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt or Hydraulic Power. 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co., 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


_SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 20in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


—$—_——a 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. £ 


The Builders’ Journal 


* 


es 


Architectural Record. 


a 


a 


PRICGH. 2.0 <9. OME PENNY. | 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS. WEEKLY. 


FOR. THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 
For Contract and Official Advertisements. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 


Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under _... oe: Fae son (Ot 
Each Additional Line... nae see oo Onn 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under ... 55 ay we 4 6 
Each Additional Line... ee ici 09 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) at 3 ae 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... aan Ome 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 

Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 

(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 

Six Lines or under are oye 45 ise «so WOME 
Each Additional Line .2.)> 1. ese eee Lg 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


tify, (| For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

SSl-=| Estimates and. full particulars on ap- 

plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 


sTrON =E 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately: 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough. 
APPLY: 


WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd, 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
Telephone, 2321. 


Telephone No. 4586. 
From Sin. to 20in. deep. — 


s. de 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW, 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO BUOROPE:. 


The British Non Bigninable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Wo rks in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”’ in large quantities. 


““NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrxEGon.” MONITOR.—“ M1anor.” CRUISERS.—< Brooxtyn,” “ Cutcaq@o.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hetena,” “ Witmineton,” “NASHVILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marierra,” “Newrort,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kearsaas,” “Kenrucky,” “AtABaAmA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILurots,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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; SANITARY CONGRESS. 


HE annual congress of the Royal Institute 

of Public Health was opened last week 

in the Examination Hall of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Sir Charles Cameron, M.D., M-dical 
Officer of Health for Dublin, president of the 
Congress, was introduced to the delegates in a 
brief speech by Professor W. R. Smith, M.D., 


president of the Institute. Sir Charles 
Cameron then delivered the presidential 
address. In the course of it he said: My 


first duty is to express my warmest thanks to 
the Royal Institute of Public Health for the 
honour which they have conferred upon me in 
selecting me to preside at this important 
hygienic congress. It is by no means the only 
compliment which the Institute have paid me, 
for I gratefully bear in mind that four years 
in succession they unanimously elected me to 
be their president. I esteem this action of 
the Institute all the more from the circum- 
stance that their headquarters are situated in 
London, whilst I ama resident in Dublin. I 
rejoice to know that under the leadership of 
my distinguished successors, Sir Henry Little- 
John and Professor Smith, the career. of the 
Institute has beer one of uninterrupted 
success, and that at this moment they occupy 
a high position among the many useful 
organizations in these countries which are 
supported by voluntary efforts and are without 
State aid. My next duty is the pleasant one 
of welcoming most warmly, on behalf of the 
reception committee of the congress—and I 
may indeed say on the part of the citizens of 
Dublin—the visitors who have come to this 
city from England, Scotland, Wales, and the 
Irish provinces to take a part in the pro- 
ceedings of this congress. 


HicuH Deatu-Rates 1n Towns. 


The aggregation of a large number of people 
upon a limited area operates injuriously upon 
their health and lessens the mean duration of 
their lives. Many years ago Dr.—now Sir 
William—Gairdner, of Glasgow, pointed out 
that whilst the death-rate in England was 15 
per 1000 persons living on every square mile, 
it rose as the density of population increased 
until it became 27 and upwards when the 
population came to be 2900 per square mile. 
The death-rates in purely rural districts have 
not been very largely reduced since the be- 
ginning of the present century; in the towns 
the case has been different. Before the system 
of national registration of deaths was adopted 
there existed the means of closely approxi- 
mating the death-rates in towns. From the 
‘ Bills of Mortality ” of London we learn that 
the death-rate in that city during the period 
of 1728 to 1780 was about 50 per 1009 persons 
living. The deaths, therefore, greatly exceeded 
the births, and were it not for the great 
unmigration into the city from the country 
its population would have become extinct, as 
the mean age at death of the citizens was 
only 20 years. According to. Sir William 
Petty, the deaths in London in six years of 
the seventeenth century exceeded the births 
by about five-eights. He showed that at the 
same period the same relative proportions 
between births and deaths existed in Dublin. 
For centuries the urban death-rates greatly 
exceeded the rural rates, In many cases by 
from 20 to 50 per cent.; but during the last 
forty years they have been approximatine, 
although a gap far too wide still divides them. 
In 1896 the estimated population of England 
and Wales amounted to 30,717,355, of whom 
14,883,806 resided in 110 town districts, each 
containing more than 35,000 inhabitants, and 
15,833,549 in country districts and towns and 
villages having a smaller population than 
35,000. ‘The death-rate in the urban districts 
was 18, and in the rural districts 15°3 per 
1000, the difference being 2°7 per 1000. ‘The 
mean rates in the previous ten years were 
19°7 and 17:2, a difference of 2°5. Let us com- 
pare these figures with the statistics of the 
decade ended in 1860; in that period the 
urhan rate was 247 and the rural 19°9, the 
difference being 48. Gratifying as it is to 
find the gulf between the urban and country 
death-rates narrowing, it is unsatisfactory to 


observe that the rate of mortality should be 
so much greater in some towns than in others. 
In- 1897 the rate in Eastbourne was 82, in 
Bournemouth 1071, Croydon 13°62, and even 
in the manufacturing town of Darlington 15, 
whilst in Liverpool it was 26°76, and in Salford 
26°88. Brighton, a most fashionable town 
with a well-to-do population, has a death-rate 
of 15°23; but Wakefield, Stockton-on-Tees, 
and Jarrow—all manufacturing towns—had 
almost the same rate. 


CausEes oF THE HicH Ursan DeatH-RATEs. 


The causes which raise the urbin death- 
rates so much above the rural ones are numer- 
ous, and, perhaps, not fully discovered. ‘The 
causes of the enormous difference between the 
bills of mortality of the healthiest and least 
healthy of the towns have not been fully 
investigated. The contagion of the fevers 
must clearly be more readily conveyed from 
the sick to the sound in towns owing to the 
closer contact of the people. ‘The town 
atmosphere is less pure than the air of the 
country ; its soils are generally contaminated 
with filth. In its narrow streets and courts 
the direct sunlight—so necessary to maintain 
the purity of the air—and thorou;h ventila- 
tion are wanting. ‘The effete matter from 
dwellings and workshops, and the sweepings of 
the streets, are sometimes allowed to accumu- 
late and to pollute the air by their noisome 
exhalations. Many of the occupations of 
townspeople are of a more or less unhealthy 
nature, and the majority of them are seden- 
tary. The outdoor life of a farmer and agri- 
cultural labourer is obviously more healthy 
than that. of the town bakers, shoemakers, 
tailors, and millworkers. The cabin of the 
peasant may be, and, indeed, too often is, a 
wretched dwelling, but it is at least sur- 
rounded by the pure and open atmosphere. 
In the towns a dozen families often occupy as 
many rooms in the same house, whilst hun- 
dreds of similar houses invest it on all sides. 
We can hardly expect to make the conditions 
of infantile life so healthful in town as they 
are in the country, but much e1n be done to 
brighten the life of the children of our great 
towns, to give a roseate tinge to their pale 
cheeks, and to strengthen and develop their 
muscles. Their dwellings should be improved 
and places for their recreation in the open air 
liberally provided. ‘The Earl of Meath has 
generously established in Dublin two gymnasia 
and playgrounds for children, and the corpora- 
tion are providing a gymnasium on the open 
space formed by the removal of an old prison 
in Green Street. Gymnasia for children are, 
however, required in all parts of this city and 
of other cities. As the child is in one sense 
the father of the man, every effort should ba 
made in favour of the physical, moral, and 
intellectual culture of those who are to form 
the future men : nd women of the nation. 


Tar SANITARY CoNnpDITION oF 'TowNs 
IMPROVING. 

The appallingly high death-rates in towns 
which continued for many centuries have 
greatly decreased in the present one. The 
improvement is partly due to greater atten- 
tion to personal hygiene and a higher standard 
of comfort, partly and chiefly to improved public 
sanitation. The “masses” are now on the 
whole better fed than they were formerly, 
their hours of labour are less, and they enjoy 
more holidays. 'The causes which rendered so 
many of the handicrafts unhealthy and even 
dangerous have been removed, or their effects 
lessened. During the ten years ended in 1850 
the mean annual death-rate in London was 
24°8 per 1000 persons living; in the decade 
ended in 1896 the rate was 19:9, or 4°9 per 1000 
less than in the former period. In 1897 the 
rate was only 17°7, including the deaths of 
strangers in London. In Glasgow, where vast 
sums have been expended in the clearing of 
unhealthy areas and the erection of improved 
dwellings for the working classes, a great 
decrease has taken place in the general and 
zymotic death-rates. In the ten years ended 
in 1866 the deaths from all causes were in the 
ratio of 80°2 per 1000 of the population; in 
the five years ended in 1897 the rate was only 


‘21:8. The death-rate in Liverpool in the years 


1866 to 1875 was 31°3 per 1000; in the years 


1887 to 1896 it was 25°7, and in 1897, 24-4 
The Manchester death-rate was 31 in 1866. 
1875; in 1887-1896, 253; and in 1897, 231, 
Similar statistics could be quoted in reference 
to almost every other large town. In all parts 
of the world the mean duration of human life 
is decidedly less in the towns than in the 
country. In comparing the vital and mortal 
statistics of countries the relative proportion 
of their urban and rural populations is a factor 
of considerable importance. Notwithstanding 
the fact that an increase in the density of a 
population is unfavourable to health, the rapid 
increase in-the English urban population has 
not sensibly counteracted the good effects 
produced by improved public and _ private 
hygiene. The density of the population of 
London has bzen doubled since 1851. It is 
truly wonderful that its vast population of 
6,291,687, located on only 693 square miles, 
should have in 1897 so low a death-rats as 17°7 
per 1000. This rate is not greater than that 
of a fairly healthy rural district. England 
well deserves the name she has received as 
the birthplac2 and home of sanitary science 
and practice. In the period 1851-1870 the 
deaths in the towns were 25 per cent. greater 
thau the deaths in the country for equal 
numbers of the people; in the period 1871 
1895 the excess was reduced to 13°5 per cent., 
or nearly one-half. The death-rate is much 
lower amongst females than males. It may 
interest intending benedicts and strengthen 
their resolution to learn that the mean dura 
tion of life is greater amongst married men 
than is the case with celibates. No doubt the 
former are takan better care of. 


Viran Sraristics oF IRELAND. 


The death-rate in Ireland is for the whole 
country very low. In the ten years ended in 
1896 it was only 18. In the same period the 
rate in Hungary was 35°6, and in Austria 30, 
The low rate in Ireland is largely due to the 
circumstance that by far the larger portion of — 
the population reside in the open country, 
The urban bills of mortality are very high, 
In the decade ended in 1897 the death-rate 
was 24°65 per 1090 in the 23 largest towns, 
Their zymotic death-rate was 24. There is, 
therefore a great difference between town and 
country death-rates in Ireland. 


Hovusin@ OF THE VERY Poor. 


The improvement in tho viability of the 
working classes which has taken place within — 
the last 30 years is to some extent due to the 
better dwellings provided for them. Owing 
to the benevolence of the late Mr. Peabody, 
Lord Iveagh, and other’ philanthropists, a 
considerable number of healthful dwellings 
have been built for artisans and labourers 
A still larger number have been erected by — 
companies, some of which have been founded — 
on semi-philanthropic, semi-commercial abi 


In this city and its suburbs the Dublin- 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company own dwellings — 
occupied by 2194 families who pay from Is. 9d. 

to 12s. per week. ‘This Company is now con-— 
structing 188 additional dwellings. The C.ty_ 
and Suburban Artisans’ Dwellings Compan 
have provided dwellings for 284 families, who 
pay from 23, 6d. to 6s. per week ; ‘The Industrial 
Tenement Company own a block of buildings 
in which there are 46 separate tenements, let 
at from 2s. to 4s. per weex. Many employers 
of labour, such as railway companies, brewers, 
distillers, &c., have erected improved dwellings — 
for their employés. Although so much ha3 

been done in providing improved dwellings — 
for the working classes, the vast majority of 
them are still lodged in wretched tenements. — 
A few years ago I had a kind of census taken — 
of the city, and found that 32,000 families were 
located in about 7000 houses, affording 14 rooms — 
per family. On the other hand, the remaining ~ 
22,000 families of the cityoccupied 17,090 houses. — 
Whilst much has been accomplished in the— 
way of providing proper dwellings for artisans — 
and the better class of unskilled workers, 
practically nothing has been done to improve 
the miserable state of tha homes of the very 
poor. In every large town there are, exclusive 
of beggars, thieves, and vagrants, &c., many 
honest people whose precarious earnings barely — 
suffice to keep body and soul together. 
Amongst this class are to be found small 


lers, pedlars, hawkers, charwomen, rag- 
kers, night-watchmen, the inferior class of 
mstresses, porters, and labourers, the miser- 
le creatures carrying placards, termed 
sandwichmen,” and men and women engaged 
t many other poorly remunerative employ- 
ts. Besides these, there are the dull- 
itted and the physically feeble people, who 
re incapable of earning the merest pittance. It 
/in the wretched homes of these poorest of 
ne poor that the seeds of fever are developed 
sina hotbed ‘Their dwellings are a peril to 
1e whole community, for their inmates carry 
mtagious matter into the streets, shops, 
tories, and other places. The effiuvia from 
1em taints the atmosphere, in the purity of 
hich all are interested. It is the dwellings 
‘the very poor that demand nearly all the 
tention of the sanitary inspector. He finds 
almost an impossibility to get their owners— 
ho are often nearly as poor as their tenants— 
»keep them in even moderately good condition. 
ince 1879 more than 3000 houses have been 
s-tenanted and closed in Dublin on account of 
1eir insanitary condition; of these not one 
alf have been rebuilt or rendered fit for 
aman occupation. ‘The closing of insanitary 
guses and the clearing of unhealthy areas 
ave, however, been of little benefit to the 
The peuple who lived on 
1e unhealthy areas have not returned to 
xeupy the neat dwellings which replaced 
1eir wretched tenements. The rents of the 
ew dwellings were beyond their means. 
nhealthy areas have been cleared, but the 
mdition of the people who dwelt on th2m has 
mained unchanged. They have sought on 
jher areas low-rented tenements as insanitary 
s those from which they had been ejected. 
‘all the lowest-rented and consequently least 
mitary of the Dublin tenement houses were 
mipulsorily closed, where, save in the work- 
duse, could their inmates obtain shelter? I 
vel convinced that the ordinary landlords of 
mement houses, the majority of whom are 
asebolders only or yearly tenants, cannot 
sovide proper dwellings at from 1s. to 2s. per 
eek, the rent which the very poor can only 
ford. Dwellings so low-rented can only be 
sovided by the municipality or by philan- 
hropic societies and individuals. ‘They will 
uy every little, if any, interest on the money 
cpended on their erection and maintenance, 
at the very unhealthy dwelling which they re- 
ace will be a distinct gain to the whole 
mmunity. The replacement of unhealthy 
y healthy habitations means less illness, 
mger duration of life, and ~ diminished 
Muperism. The muhicipal authorities should 
» encouraged to provide workpeople’s 
wellings. 


Our Days Betrer THAN THE OLD Times. : 


‘The belief that former ages were happier 
ian the one we live in does not rest upon a 
sundation of fact. During many centuries 
urope was periodically devastated by pesti- 
neces. In the fourteenth century the terrible 
black death” carried off 25 millions of its 
habitants. Population stagnated; that of 
ngland remained stationary for three 
mturies, not so much owing to war as to 
sstilence and famine. In 1664-65 the Plague 
most depopulated London. In that long 
id gloomy period, so truly named the “ dark 
ses,” the towns were the hotbeds of disease, 
m which their poisionous seeds were spread 
woughout the land, Although a great im- 
‘ovement has taken place in the state of 
tblic health in these countries and most 
its of Europe, a further improvement is 
yguired and is attainable. We require, 
haps, some additions to and amendments 
| our sanitary laws, but what is most re- 
ired is the thorough enforcement of the 
such as they are—and they confer 
feat powers upon the sanitary authorities. 
he notification of infective diseases and the 
WS relating to disinfection should be strictly 
forced. Healthy dwellings and cheap baths 
4 wash-houses for the most dependent classes 
the community should be multiplied. The 
nhealthy cezupations” should be rendered 
xcnous, or, at least, less unhealthy. The in- 
us emanations from certain kinds of works 


‘te 


. be prevented or reduced to a minimum. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


At the Town Hall, Westminster, Mr. Trout- 
beck and a special jury heard the case of “The 
Aerated Bread Company Limited v. Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works,” a claim for about 
£20,000 compensation in respect of their lease- 
hold and trade interest in Nos. 31 and 32, 
Parliament Street, and No. 178, Great George 
Streat, Westminster, used as a refreshment 
depst on the ground floor and basement.— 
The first witness, Mr. Edward 'Tewson (Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater), 
stated that the premises in question were let 
on lease for a term of which ten years was still 
unexpired, at a rental of £950, and that they 
were now worth £1600 a year, showing a profit 
rental of £650 a year. He capitalised that on 
the five per cent. table (7'7 years’ purchase) 
£5005, and added the customary ten per cent. 
for compulsory sale, £509, making together 
£5505. The net profits of the depst were 
£3260 per annum, and, after deducting the 
profit rent, £650, and adding £300 for under- 
lettings of the upper part of the premises, he 
arrived at a profit of £2910, which should be 
capitalised at five years’ purchase, £14,550, to 
compensate the company for loss of the 
business. His total was thus £20,055, to 
which he added an agreed sum of £410 in 
respect of the fixtures, making altogether 
£20,465.—Mr. Henry Charles Trollope (Messrs. 
Trollope and Sons) confirmed Mr. Tewson’s 
evidence. — Mr. James Harris, chartered 
accountant (Mr. James Harris, Sons, and Co.), 
proved that the net profit of the depét in 
question was £3260 last year, and he was of 
opinion that five years’ purchase should be 
given.—The jury awarded £9490 compensa- 
tion. 


Work has now been commenced in earnest 
on the dock extension at Middlesbrough. The 
dock there was opened so long ago as May, 
1842; it was leased to the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway in 1849; and became the 
property of the North-Eastern Railway on the 
amalgamation of the two undértakings named. 
Since then two enlargements have been made, 
and by this time the area will be increased 
from 16 to 26 acres. In the first half of this 
year, the North-Eastern Railway spent £3717 
on the dock extension works, largely in pre- 
paration for the more rapid progress that is 
now anticipated. At the western side of the 
dock, where operations have been commenced, 
steam “navvies” and a considerable number 
of men are engaged in preliminary excavation. 
It is officially anticipated that in the current 
six months there will be expended no less than 
£62,000 ; whilst the further expenditure after 
the end of 1898 is stated at £319,320; so that 
the estimate brings the cost up to the large 
total of £385,000. From the Tees there is the 
entrance channel about 1200ft. long, which 
will be deepened and widened, while the 
“batter,” or slope of the walls, will be re- 
moved. The extention of the area of the 
dock has already been indicated; the depth 
will be increased ; and there will be a consider- 
able increase of the quays in the dock, and 
also by the making of the two additional 
“arms” from the western quay, so that there 
will be an addition of not much short of 3000 
linear feet of wharfage. The work is one that 
will take a considerable time to carry out, but 
it will give to Middlesbrough one of the finest 
docks on the east coast. 


THe new central sanitary depdt, upon which 
the Leeds Corporation is spending over £30,000, 
is nearing completion, and will be formally 
opened early next month. The situation of 
the premises is very convenient. The site is 
in Dock Street, to the south of Leeds Bridge. 
Stabling accommodation is here provided for 
168 horses. Commodious offices, store-1ooms, 
and sheds for the many vehicles that are used 
in the scavenging and water-cleansing depart- 
ment are also being built, At present the only 
stables the Sanitary Committee can call their 
own are a few wooden structures in Black 


Bull Street. Over 100 of the 150 horses 
belonging to the department have therefore to 
be sent to private stables. ‘The land on which 
the new depot is built has cost about £20,000, 
whilst the buildings will necassitate an ex- 
penditure of about £13,000. The whole of the 
land, however, is not being used for the 
purposes of the depdt. About 1000 yards are 
being utilised to widen Dock Street and the 
other thoroughfares bounding the site. The 
Sanitary Committee are also credited with 
£8000 for their old site at Crown Point, which 
has been demolished to make room for the 
electrical generating-station. In addition, the 
Committee have received £1000 for their old 
buildings and appliances. It may be taken, 
therefore, that the net cost of the new depot 
and of the land which is being used for the 
widening of the adjoining streets does not 
greatly exceed £20,000. For this sum the 
Committee obtain commodious offices for their 
officials, stables for their horses, shelter for 
their vehicles, and a capital centre for carry- 
ing on the important work which devolves 
upon the street-cleansing and scavenging 
departments. 


Durine recent years the need of a better 
supply of water to the populous parishes 
within the Hemsworth Rural District has on 
frequent occasions occupied the attention both 
of the old sanitary authority and of the 
present District Council. Schemes had been 
promulgated for obtaining water in turn from 
Dewsbury, Wakefield, Thorpe-in-Balne, and 
Pontefract, and each was found impracticable. 
At length the Council decided to support the 
Barnsley Corporation in an endeavour to pass 
a bill through Parliament, with an under- 
taking to supply the townships in their dis- 
trict. The work has since been pushed forward 
in every possible way, and, although it is but 
twelve months since the tenders were opened, 
that of Messrs. Young, contractors, Wakefield 
and Bradford, being accepted, last week saw 
the practical completion of the work so far as 
concerned the supply of the eight townships 
which joined in the scheme. The water has to 
traverse seventeen miles of mains from Ing- 
birchworth and Midhope before reaching the 
Ringstone Hill reservoir, about two miles to 
the south of Hemsworth. 


New waterworks have been opened at 
Barton-on-Humber. The original works were 
built in 1888. The works consist of boiler, 
engine, and filtering houses, manager’s house, 
and storage tank, capable of holding 120,000 
gallons. The well is 120ft. deep, with a bore 
25ft. deeper. There isa set of double pumps, 
capable of raising 23,009 gallons of water per 
hour. 


Ar a private meeting of the Llanelly Com- 
missioners a day or two ago the contractor of 
the new dock reported that progress had been 
somewhat slow, because he had to cope with a 
tremendous quantity of hard clay and rock. 
He had now, however, arranged for a special 
steam navvy to be sent down for the contract, 
and once this was in operation they would be 
able to work more quickly. With regard to 
the purchase of a bucket dredger, the Com- 
missioners decided to give a trial to one of 
400 tons, the price asked being £7500. 
Tenders for the dock gates were also received, 
and that of the Thames Iron Company at £3000 
was accepted. 


Next Session a bill will be promoted by the 
towns of Leicester, Derby, Belper, Nottingham, 
and Sheffield, for the acquisition of the whole 
of the rights of the waters of the upper Der- 
went, which will secure a minimum water 
supply of more than fourteen million gallons 
per day. The estimated cost of the entire 
scheme is between three and four millions, and 
the water will have to be conveyed a distance 
of sixty-six miles. Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham have all sought fresh sources of 
water supply in Wales, and the population of 
Leicester is increasing so rapidly that the 
Corporation fears the supply will not be equal 
to the demand of a few years hence. Hence 
the need of seeking fresh fields, 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS.* 


By BR. Srepnen Ayuine, A.R.1.B.A. 


(Continued from page witi.) 


ETWEEN each range of stables are placed 
B the killing courts, with “Echaudoirs” 
(carcase scalding and cutting up rooms) 
on either side, EE (Figs. 19, 20, 21, 22). The 
animals are brought into this court from the \ 
« Bouveries ” and “ Burgeries,” are then killed, 
and the carcases skinned and prepared for 
transferring to the “ Echaudoirs.” 

This work is carried on at each side of the 
court, and constitutes a very weak point in the 
arrangements of these abattoirs, owing to 
the fact that several animals are necessarily 
standing near whilst their companions are 
being killed. There is no doubt that they are 
fully aware of their fate, and often become 
terrified and unmanageable. This obviously 
faulty arrangement has been avoided at “La 
Rive Gauche,” described in a future article. 

Sliding iron gates‘are provided at each end 
of the “ Killing Courts,” being stronger than 
the wooden ones. This precaution is necessary 
in case the animals become refractory. 

The floor of the courts slope towards the 
centre, in which there is a channel to receive 
the drainage. It is noticeable how slightly 
this drainage is charged with blood, as during 
the process of killing this is all collected, and 
used as hereafter described. 

The “Echaudoirs” on each side of the 
court are separated by brick walls, the upper 
portions being in perforated brick panels. 


If 


Nae 


PROPOSED PUBLIC ABATTOIRS FOR 
LONDON. 


TMPHE Public. Health 


Committee of the 


London County Council have issued a 
report, in which they deal with the desirability 
of the establishment of public slanghter-houses 

‘throughout London. 


The Health Committee 


SECTION AB 
FIG 20 


large double doors are provided to facilitate 
the work of carting the meat. 
* This series deals with the construction of the Cattle 


Markets and Abattoirs of La Villette and La Rive 
Gauche, Paris. 


(To be continued.) 


propose to submit their opinions to the Local 
Government Board, together with an intima- 
tion that the Council are prepared to accept 
such responsibilities as may be necessary to 
give effect in London to the recommendation 
s $6 Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, and 
z _ to ask the Local Government Board whether 
age net oe been added to the Thoraby-on- they will include in any legislation introduced 
ieee ee, c urch. The church was built in | by them in connection with the Commission’s 
, at a cost of £3000, and a tower has now report the provisions that will be necessary for 
been added at a cost of £1400. | that purpose. 
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In connection with the termination of tho 
Bristol building trade dispute, a specially 
convened meeting of the Master Builders’ 
Association was held a few days ago, at which 
the recommendations of a committee of the 
association were considered. Mr. C. A. Hayes: 
presided, and, on the motion of Mr. E. Walters, 
seconded by Mr. George Wilkins, the following 
resolution was agreed to:—“ That, as the 
Bricklayers’ Society has eventually accepted 
the mediation of his Honour Judge Austin, 
the members of the Bristol Master Builders’ 
Association are prepared to act upon his 
Honour’s suggestion—viz., to give the rise in 
wages forthwith, and as the federated trades. 
and the Masons’ Society have honourably 
stood by the award of the Board of Trade 
arbitrator (Mr. A. A. Hudson), the committee 
of this association is prepared, as an act of 
grace, to recommend its members to grant a 
similar concession to those trades after next 


pay day.” q 

Tux temporary bridge over the Thames at 
Vauxhall is now open to passengers and, 
vehicles, and this week the familiar and 
cramped old bridge is to be closed, and prepa- 
rations for reconstruction commenced. ‘The 
temporary bridge, which stands on nine 
wooden piles, has a centre span of 160ft. 
There are in all ten spans, the river being 
here about 700ft. wide. At first the centre 
span was 80ft., but it was found that barges 
and other large vessels using this part of the 
river fouled the piles, and hence the expansion. 
The spans are constructed of steel girders, 
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which, in the centre arch, are latticed. The 
roadway is 22ft. wide, and two 6ft. pathways 
are carried at the sides on cantilevers. Gas 
lamps have been erected at convenient inter- 
yals. At first it was proposed that electricity 
should be used, but only one bridge over the 
‘Thames—Waterloo—is thus lighted, and there 
it is found that the glare tends to dazzle. 
Bargemen, who occasionally foul the but- 
tresses, say the excessive light is to blame 
rather than their powers as helmsmen. 


Tue demolition of the present bridge will 
be commenced at the end of this month, and 
everything will be ready for the work of recon- 

uction early in September. The new bridge 
will have five arches—in number four less than 
in the structure to be replaced. The centre 
one will be about 155ft. across, the remaining 
four being only a few feet less. ‘The piers will 
be of concrete, faced with stone, and the arches 
will be constructed of the same material, This 
is the first bridge with such a large span ever 
built in England of concrete. It will cover 
the same site as the old one, and in width will 
equal Westminster Bridge, which is 80ft.— 
that is, almost double the capacity of the 
superseded bridge and of any other crossing 
the river, save the beautiful structure at the 
Houses of Parliament. Besides widening the 


H “FRANSVERSE SECTION 


OF ONE ECHAUDOIR 
RiGe2= 


i 
bridge the London County Council have de- 
‘cided to enlarge the approaches very con- 
: aes The cost of the bridge alone is 
estimated at about a quarter o° a million 
‘sterling, which is, roughly speaking, £50 000 
less than the sum expended in the erection of 
‘ the one to be removed. Three years will be 
‘required for the completion of the work. 
| When Vauxhall Bridge is ready for traffic 
/again Lambeth Bridge will be demolished 
‘and reconstructed. The temporary structure, 
‘which has been built to last at least ten years, 
will be left standing until the second under- 
taking is completed. 


b 
_ Tue annual outing of the Exeter and Dis- 
_ trict Master Builders’ Association was held on 
Friday week. ‘The party, numbering about 
\forty, took train for Otterham, North Cornwall, 
leaving Queen Street Station at 7.7 am. 
Arriving at Otterham Station, breaks were in 
| Waiting to convey the party to the Wellington 
| Hotel, Boscastle, where breakfast was served. 
Boscastle having been explored, the breaks 
Were ready again at 12.30 for a drive to Tintagel. 
King Arthur’s Castle and other places of 
interest having been visited, the party again 
returned to the Wellington Inn, Boscastle, 
where dinner was served at 5 p.m. Mr. H. 
/ Passmore took the chair and was supported by 
srs. Sampson and Bayley. The members 
afterwards drove to Camelford, and thence 
proceeded home to Exeter by train. 


’ 


| Tue greater part of a three-story tenement 
jt 77, Nicolson Street, Edinburgh, collapsed a 


few days ago. The premises consisted of a 
shop on the ground floor and two flats and 
attics of dwelling-houses. The tenement 
immediately to the south of the building had 
recently been demolished, and for some time 
workmen had been engaged making excava- 
tions with a view to laying down the founda- 
tions of new business premises. For the pur- 
pose of constructing cellars excavations to the 
depth of about 10ft. had been made, and as 
the result of th se operations the foundations 
of the adjoining building had been affected. 
Indications of this had shown themselves for a 
day or two, and while workmen were engaged 
shoring the building, and while some of the 
Burgh Engineer’s men were making an in- 
spection of the premises and overlooking the 
work of shoring, the gable walt sank on its 
own foundation, and tke entire south half of 
the building collapsed, carrying everything 
with it from the attic to the ground floor, but 
without injuring any of the workmen em- 
ployed outside. They had observed the dan- 
gerous condition of the wall, and had only 
time to escape before the crash came. Partof 
the mansard roof, which was left overhanging, 
was subsequently removed. 


Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. BRAWN AND CO, 


Messrs. F. Brawn and Co. are carrying out 
the art metal work in connection with the 
Orwell Hotel at Felixstowe; the work includes 
gas fittings throughout the building, saloon 
bar grilles, outside bracket and pillar lamps; 
and grilles and signs. All these fittings are 
receiving an artistic treatment, which will 
give finish and feeling to a sumptuous interior. 
The architect is Mr. T. 8. Cosden, of Ipswich. 


MESSRS. LUMBY, SON, AND WOOD, LTD. 


We have before us the supplementary cata- 
logues of Messrs. Lumby, Son, and Wood, 
of Halifax, in three sections, dealing respec- 
tively with safes, boilers, and copper boilers. 
In place of the list of successes with which 
one is familiar in the safe lists, as a rule, this 
firm is able to state that the safes made at the 
Halifax works have never failed, and this is a 
statement that is bound to have no small 
weight when the question of a _ safe or 
strong room is under consideration, The 
list of pioneer boilers, in addition to the 
information upon the articles themselves, 
is a specially useful feature in the 
series of memorandum pages at the. end— 
and this indicates the shrewdness of the 
designer, who takes care that the catalogue 
shall not be thrown away when first looked at, 
and then forgotten. Nobody can now afford 
to despise any medium for making a hasty 
note, and here the note and the article of 
manufacture are found together. By way of 
practical preface to the list we find the follow- 
ing :—“ Lumby, Son, and Wood, Limited, are 
specialists in the manufacture of welded work 
of every description, and the oldest and largest 
makers in the world of wrought-welded boilers, 
and have always received the highest awards 
wherever exhibited, including two gold medals 
and one silver medal at Paris, 1878 and 1879, 
and Grand Prix and silver medal at Brussels, 
1897 


MESSRS. E. F. BLAKELEY AND CO, 


Messrs. E. F. Blakeley and Co., of Liverpool, 
inform us that they have removed to more 
extensive premises in Vauxhall Road and 
Banastre Street, where they now undertake 
the supply and erection of any description of 
galvanized corrugated iron roofs, buildings, 
churches, bungalows, steel and iron principals, 
girders, ke. They are at present supplying 
three large schools for Liverpool and Salford 
School Boards ; a mammoth iron riding school 
for Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, at Farnham, 
Surrey; roofing for silk mills at Leek, Xc. 


RECORD. 


«Had I experience with jerry builders ? 


XX1 


The Story of an Appointment. 


R. A. H. JENNINGS, surveyor to the Car- 
“ shalton Urban District Council, writes :— 
“Tam reluctantly compelled to draw your atten- 
tion to the result of an appointment which is 
deserving of publicity through your valuable 
paper. he advertisement ran as follows: 
‘The Urban District Council of Erith require 
an inspevtor to superintend the laying of 
private drains and connections to the sewers 
‘of the Council, and to inspect the construction 
of new buildings, and generally assist the 
surveyor. He must have a practical know- 
ledge of works of drainage, the construction 
of buildings, the preparation of plans, and be 
fully competent to keep all books and accounts 
connected with the office of surveyor. Salary, 
£140" The applicants, I understood, nuni- 
bered nearly 150, and a selection of six was 
made to interview the Council, and to ‘ pro- 
duce original testimonials, with specimens of 
plans and draining work.’ Being a selected 
candidate, I made my appearance at the 
appointed time, and found my chances more 
favourable than expected, two being absent. 
Meeting my fellow-candidates, I soon found, 
to my surprise, that their respective callings 
were as follows: (1) Bricklayers’ foreman, (2) 
bricklayer, (3) carpenter (a former member of 
the Council), but, unfortunately, out of work. 
The. monotony of waiting an hour, and a half 
was broken by mutual conversation, chiefly on 
the laws of sanitation, but when an attempt 
_of mine to advance the cause of smoke, air, 
and water for the testing of drains was 
derided, I held my tongue and spoke nothing. 
At last we were summoned before tle 
Council.» I --produced my qualifications, 
original testimonials, and specimen drawings 
of street work, sewers and drains; also copy 
regulations for private house cqnnections to 
main sewers in this district (the supervision of 


_ which has been one of my chief duties), when 


-I was catechised by the apparent supporters 
of the local man on such questions as these : 
Had I ever used a trowel? Could I lay re 

An 
similar questions. On the local carpenter being 
called a second time my hopes vanished, for it 
was soon announced that he had been success- 
ful, although I was informed the voting 

‘between bim and myself were equal, the chair- 
man giving his casting vote in the carpenter's 
favour because he was a local man. My cause 
for complaint is the misleading advertisement, 
which tempts so many experienced and quali- 
fied men to waste their valuable time in ap- 
plying for an appointment when the result is 
practically known beforehand. Why should 
not the Council of Erith advertise locally if a 
local man, even if devoid of experience, is in- 
tended to be appointed against all comers, of 
whatever qualifications they may possess. If 
the Erith Council had been wise they would 
have left the appointment to the engineer of 
their sewerage scheme, or even the surveyor. 
This scheme, I understood, costs nearly 
£100,000, and its success depends largely 
upon the manner in which the private house 
drains are connected. Time will prove the 
folly of sucha procedure. Yet this is a 
council, I presume, pledged to study the 
interests of their ratepayers and uninterested 
devotion to the public service. I enclose here- 
with the local paper, marked, giving particulars 

of the appointment, and editorial comments in 


‘stronger and more eloquent terms than words 


of mine have described.” 


Bury St. Epmunv’s Town Council have 
accepted tenders for electric light works, 
amounting in the aggregate to £22,500, sub- 
ject to the approval of the loan by the Local 
Government Board. 

THE contractors for the construction of the 
Central London Railway line from Shepherd’s 
Bush to the Mansion House have just com- 
menced the construction of an air-lock at the 
Davies Street Station, near Oxford Street. 

Mr. W. H. TrestppeR has prepared a plan 
showing proposed alterations at the Town 
Quay, Falmouth, including an extension of the 
southern pier 100ft. seaward. It is roughly 
estimated that the scheme will cost £2000, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
etre WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY, 
s— 
Aur. 27 Kihei House ee ee eee el. nee | ee eae ae SEE AnFish G. L. W. Blount, Waring-street, Belfast. 

oy 29 Devoaport— —Convenience Counzil ... ive Re ee ads i ‘Barns, Ker- ‘streat, De vonport. 

* 29 eee pet Ragas oS EL all Ree We eee Da Ey = Cte er enars Sadi: Phillips and Son, 61, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

ae 29 Ken2al—House ... an _ a R. F. Chorly ... J. Stilke>, Kendal. 

a 29 Kendal—Villa ‘ RK. F. Choriey... a one Ke J. Stalker, Kendal. 

vs 29 Londonderry—Two Houses J. P. Rou'ston ae a ats W. E. Pinkerton, 8, Diamond, Londonderry. 

a 29 St. Anstoll—Chapel {park Pr Far eee Eee a Roo se ew ccas F.C. Jury, ‘Alma vill As, Tregoni ssey-road, St. Austell. 

a 29 T.eeds —Twenty- aight Trough. “Water Closate. 2 So") Game ep eee: City Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings, Lee 1s. 

An 29 Thorniby-on-Tees =(@hurel; SC. ie oe) fat, Pen ae ea ee S. W. T. Richardson, Stockton-on-Te23. 

7 29 She field —Destructor Buildings Health Committee C. F. Wike, Towa Hall, Sheffiel1. 

A 3) Relfast—Churah, "3 Serge ee a Wace ssl ere CO! Wee ermine. Wares Stephens, Don>gall- square, Nort Belfas5. 

‘ 30 Elgin—Steam Laundry .. * Morayshire Steam Laundry Ltd. C. C. Doig, Elgin. 

f 39 London, S.E.—Sorting Office .. Commissioners H.M. Works Mr. Wager, H M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S. Ww. 

¥) 30 Millisle—School Hous? . apne Old School Hous;, Millisle. 

os 30 Lee, S.E.—Sorting Otic? Commissioners H.M. Works O tices, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 

y 3 Birmingham—Covered Way ... Workhouse ee ae W.H. Ward, Paradise-street, Birminthom. 

Be 31 Consett—Institute Buildings ... Techr:eal Institut: Committ 2... C.E. Oliver, Ccnsett Iron Co.’s 0 fice, Blackhill, Durham, 


L’anarmon—Alterations t >» Chap al. > 
3 Esh—Chapel, &c. . ee 
Hastings—Board School ‘Additions ... 
3 London, E.C.—Parcel Depot . 

31 Northumberland —Chapel and School 
Llannon—Cla3s-room 
Romford—Cottage, ke. ... 

West Ham—Museim ... 

Burley-in- Wharfdale —Retre: at 
Tonbridge—Technical Institute 
Wells—Public Hall, &e.... 
Barry—Schools . 
Woolstoa—School is 
Edinburgh—Public Baths 
Birmingham— Aqueduct 


- 10 Ramsg it2—Office Buildings 
- 13° Walthamstow—School Buildings 
» 14 Epping—Hospital Ward - 
s 19 Swats2a—Board School... 
Oct. Westbury-oa-Sevea —Workhouse Additions 


RL London, W.—Laundry at Workhouse 


No date. Abergavenny—Villa ; 
ne Hereford—Additions to L aundry 
om London—Plastering 
aa Micklefield—Co ttages 
ENGINEERING — 
Aug. 27 Blackpool—Gasholder, &c. 


Ae 2) Wimblejon— 
ge 31 
Sept 1 Lon lon, E.C 
” 1 
Pr 3 
9 5 
93 5 
3” 6 
” 8 
Oct. 17 


27 Halifax—Retort House Fittings 


—Pipe-work oe .: iy 


Burton- “upoa- Tient—Retort Seiting 


C.—Refrigerating Plaats.. ne a se 


Cirencester —Water Drains : 

Hargrave—Sinking Well, &e. ... 

Devonport—Culvert a es aes one “iss 
Littlsover—Reservoir ... o sie one one vee 
Alde ‘shot —Sverifiec : 

Swansei—Dock Works ... 

Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, ke. 


(RON AND STEE!.— 


Nelson—Wrought-iron Fencing 


” 39 London, E.C.—Girder Work ... 
Sept 5 She fi2ld—TIronwork, &e. 
ROADS— 
Aug 27 Colne—Carting ... 
A 27 Sunderland —Materials . 
+ 23 Cleator Mo yr—Asphalting E3 
nn 29 East Preston—Cartinz ... 
’ 29 BSouthporie Granite Cubes 
es 30 Farnham—Cartinz 
an 3L Birkenhead— Passage Flagging 
5 31 Littlehampton—Supply Flints 
3 3L Middleton—Street Work; = 
9 BL Rochdale —Supply of S >tts 
* 3 New Malden —Materials 
Sept. 3 Norwich—Street Works : 
9 5 Bishop Auckland—Road Wor ks 
” 6 Aldershot—Supply Granit2 
” 6 Aldershot—Gravel 
» 6 Hexthorpe—Street Works 
ay 7 Aldershot—Metalling, &2. 
SANITARY— 
Aug. 29 Longridge—Sewerage .., ioe. coo 
i 3) Barnet—Sewers o 
3 31 King’s Lynn—Sewers 
No date. 


Bradford—Sewer Manholes, &e. 


» WNewbury—Sewers 
” Swanage—Sewage Works 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 


Burnley—Paintinz Police Stations .., 
- 27 Stanbury—Painting, &e. 
Hove—Painting ... “ 


School Board . 
Commissioners H.M. Works 


School Board . 

Urban District Council 

City Borough .. 

West Riding Asylums Committee 
Urban District Council .., 


School Board... 
School Board... 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 

School Board... 

Rural District Council 
School Board.. : 
Guardians 


Coal and Lime Co, ... 


Gas Committee 

Corporation ... xt ane 
Urban District Coun:il aA nae 
Corporation ... 

Tran svaalsche Koelkamers Beperkt 
Urban District Council 

Parish Counzil 

County Borough ec 
Corporation .., a0 
Urbau District Council 

Hiurbour Trustees 

Gas Commis3ioner ... 


Corporation 


Tramway Committee 


Gas Commttee 

Rural District Counzil 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Coun il 
Corporation ... 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 
Urban District Council ace wae 
Corporation -.., oe 340 wae 
Gas Committee 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council ... 
Urban District Council .., 
Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation : 


N. Lloyd, Bwl: shgwyn Quarries, Wrexham, 
G. Rhymer, Tudhoe Colliery. 
A. Wells, Queen’s-chambers, Hastings. 
H. Tanner, H.M. Offize of Works. Storey’ s-gate, S.W. 
Gi Rhymer, Tudho2 Colliery, Tudhoe. 
W. Griffiths, Llanelly. 
Surveyor, Market- place, Romford. 
Gibsoa anl Russell, 11, Gray’s Inn-squire, W.C. 
County Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefie‘d. 
A. H. Neve, 63, High-streat, Tonbridge. 
J. Johnson, 9. ‘Queen Victoria street, E.C. 
Jon s, Richards, and Bidgen, 18, St. ‘Mary- -street, Cardiff. 
W. H. Mitchell and Co., 9, Portland. street, Northampton, 
Public Works Offica, City- chambers, Edinburgh. 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
W.A. Mcl. Valon, Town Hall, Rimszate. 
ve A. Lonzmore, 7, Greit Alie-street, E. 
E, Egan, Holmdale, Loughton. 
G.E.T. Laurence, 131, Que2n Victoria-streat, E.C. 
W.F. Jones, 21, George- street, Gloucester. 
KE. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate- street, E.C. 
E. A. J ohnson, Abergave 1ny. 
WietWie Robinson, King- street, Hereford. 
W. H. Gibbs and Co, 5, West Kensington-terrace, W. 
Colliery Offices, Micklefield. 


T. Ho'gate, Gas Engineer, Halifax. 

A. H. Preeze, 39, Victoriustre2t, Westminster. 
F. L. Rans len, Gas Works, Burton- -upon: Treat. 
National Bank of South African R2pablic, 73, Comhi L E.C, 
‘I’, Hibbert, Surveyor, Cirencester. 

Clerk of the Council, Hargrave. 

Surveyor, Ker- street, Devonport. 

Boroug Surveyor, Babin: ztda-lane, Darby. 
Council's Surve vor, Aldershot. 

A. C. S24e 1k, Hirb> 0 fi 123, Swansea, 

Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh. 


B. Bal. Borouga Engin2er, Nelson. 

Managing Dir2ctor, His Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed, 
State RailwaysCompany Limited, Winchester House, E.C. 

C. F. Wike, Town Ha!l, Sheffield. 


4 
J. Chew, Gas Office, Princess street, Blackpool. : 
; 


F, Thorpe, Gasworks, Colne. 

T. Young, Surveyor, Su iderlind. 

R. Robertson, Surveyor, Cleator Moo:. 

A. Shelley, Couacil Clerk, Lit‘lehampton. 
R. P. Hirst, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 
R. W. Cass, Surveyor, E ‘arnham, 

C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

A. Shelley, Town Offices, Littlehamp ‘on. 
Mr, Welburn, Town Hall, Middleton. 

J. Leach, Town Hall, Rochdal>. 

Vee Davison, Glebe Side, New Malden. 
A. E. Collins, Guildhall, Norwich. 

C. John3on, Surveyor, fr Cradock-st., Bishop Auckland, 
Counzil’s Surveyor, Aldershot. 

Council's Surveyor, Aldershot, 

G. Gledhill, Hizh-road, Balby, Don2ast2r, 
Surveyor, 126, Victoria- road, Alle:shos. 


ee ee, ee 


E. J. Sileocx, 10, Park-row, Leed;. 

J. Smith and Sons, 14, Tanfield-chambers, Bradford. 

S. J. L. Vine2nt, Borough Surveyor, Newb ury. 

Francis Newman and Cocks, 5, St. Thomas-street, Ryde. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burn’ey. 
Judson and Moor2, Bogthora, near Keighley. 
Town Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, Hove. 


ee ee Ge 


a a 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Any. “3l 
” 31 
” 3L 
Sept. 24 
= 29 
Oct. 3 
” 3 
” 3 
«s 3 Rotherham 
No date. 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


T.S. McCallum, 4, Chavel Walks, Manchester. 
Wietely Mansbridge, 40, High- street, Birnet. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Glasgow —City Improvements 
Gliszow —City Imorovem iat; batwe2a ‘Kinz reste “36, 
City, and the New-Wynd. 

Stockholm —City Ruilway Stations and Juactions 
Plymouth—Shops, &e. ... 

Wivenhoe—Water Supply and Drainage Schem2s- 7 
Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution a, 
Go lalming —Fo >tball Stand (150 seats — £15) limit) 
Le wmington—Free Library and Technical Institute 


—Extension Baptist Schoolroom (£6)9 lait) 


Plymouth—Tavistock-stre2t Buildings (no Assessor) . 


£10), £50, £25. 
2 


£19), £5), & verte : 
£553, £433, £29 y 

£359, és 

Sauer eu. oe 

£3 38, 

£105 (marge >), ‘g52 103. 

E2509 eae Se 


Gliszo v C orporation. 
J. D. Murwick, Towa Clack, City-chamb2rs, Glas row. 


Con3ulv2 Gener il, 27, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 
Plymouth Town C yuncil. 

Wivenhoe Urban District Council. 

Harold Waterhouse, Ho2. S>>., 3, Coo'-str2et, Livesp 20". 
Secretary, R22reation Club, Godilminz. 

H. Cons2tt Passmin, Town Clerk, Leamingto.. 

A. Croweroft, Clifton- cresceat, South Rotherhim, 

J. H. Ellis, Town Clerk, Plymouth, 


== 
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Property and Land Sales. 
GILLOW AND CO., 


(Waring and Gillow, Ltd.), 
406, OXFORD STREET, W., 
Established at the above address over 100 years, 


hee a large and most desirable selection 

ofall the best Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, and 
Winter Quarters in th? Market, and will be pleased to 
submit a list of same free on application. Telephone 
No. 30, Paddington. 


A BERDEENSHIRE (24,158).—An excelent 

SHOOTING BOX, very nicely furnished, modern 
sanitation. The accommodation includes eleven bel 
rooms (making up fifteen beds), large Jnurse'y, bath 
coom, w.c.’s and lavatory, and four reception rooms. 
Complete domestic offices. Three-stall stable, coach- 
house, harness room, loft and rooms over. Well lail 
out grounds, with two tennis lawns. Greenhouses anl 
kitchen garden. September and October, 100 guineas 
nelusive. * 


a (3122).—In lovely scenery, 


looking on the Downs and extensive Commons 
lose at hind. In 3 acres of grounds, well timb2rel 
yn all sides except the south, to which the house fronts. 
Sontains dining room, drawing room, kitchen, three 
large bedrooms, one smaller; store cupboards, larder, 
te. Stabling for thre» horsas. Trout fishing in River 
Embourne, also good w'nter fishing. Shooting to be 
aad in the neighbouriood, Plat2 and Jinea nearly new. 
Benrortably furnished.—Term= and full particulars as 
tbove. 


aR (3186).—To be let from October 1st 
4 till January, 1899, a most comfo1tible MANSION, 
with Shcoting over, 350) acres. The Residence, which 
ssituated within easy access of the Metropolis, con- 
tuins five reception rooms, twenty-two bedrooms, 
lressing and bath rooms, &e. Stabling for ten horses. 
Phe estimated big will be about 2500 pheasants, 1000 
yartridge3, 10) hares, a few wildfowl, &c. Terms and 
‘ull particu’ars as above. 


a NCOLNSHIRE (3100).—A most important 
: RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 9909 acres. The 
Mansion is of great antiquity, and contains five recep- 
ion rooms, thirty-five bedrooms, &c., and stabling a2- 
sommodation for thirty horses. Terms for hunting 
id shooting season, 500 guineas. Tenant to keep up 
daying gardeners, gam2keepers, &c. 


ee OLK (315).—A first-class FAMILY 
MANSION, standing ina park of 200 acres, with 
shooting over 5000acres. Contains five reception rooms 
amd billiard room, thirty-five bed, dressing, and bath 
‘ooms, and fourteen servants’ rooms; stabling for 
wwenty-two horses. Rent 850 guimeas per annum. 
Tenant to keep up. 


Seep FORDSHIRE (25,191) —An excellent 
HUNTING BOX, standing in its own grounds, 
wnd within a few minut:s’ walk of Leighton Buzzard, 
Jontains four bedrooms, fitted bath, two sitting rooms, 
pital domestic offices, Freehold to be so‘d, or would 
42 let on long lea3e. 


PERKSHIRE (25,213).-A splendid ESTATE 
i with MANSION, standing in beautiful park of 
8) acres. The house contains twenty-three bed and 
ve dressing rooms, bata room, double dining aad 
-rawing rooms, morning and smoking rooms, billiard- 
oom, and chapel. Stabling for twelve horses. With 
ands, woods, farms, &c., making up a total of 780 azres, 
|-Price and full particulars as above. 


ee AMSHIRE (3844), — most 
charming FREEHOLD PROPERTY, standing 
‘nits own well laid out grounds of 32 acres. The man- 
ion contains five reception rooms of lofty and noble 
voportions, sixteen bedrooms, dressing room3, &c.; 
\tabling for five horses. Would be sold or let for a 
erm of years.—App’y.as above. 


‘NANADA (3437), on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and within 8) miles of Montreal.—A 
(ESIDENTIAL ESTATE, situat2d on the banks of 
| lake, with unrivalled shooting, fishing, and boating 
ieilities. Contains ten bedrooms, two bath rooms, 
wwatory, store room, five excellent reception rooms, 
tabling, &e. The Freehold to be sold.—Apply as above. 


Pee SHIRE (3422). — A magnificent 
MANSION and PARK of 185 acres, overlooking: 
‘outhampton Water. Brazing climate, yet sheltered 
yom north and east winds. Contains five reception 
»oms, twenty bed and dressing rooms, bath rooms, 
¢.; eight-stall stabling. The freenold to be sold, or 
ouli be let furnished.—Apply as above. 


GILLOW AND CO. 
(WaRING AND GILLOW, Lrt?.), 
406, Oxford Street, W., 
UCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, Housz AnD Estate AGENTS, 
Telephone No. 30, Paddington. 


AUCTIONS, 1898. 


tes held locally, and at the Mart, E.C., of Freehold 
ee esnold Properties, Ground Rents, Reversions, 
Land, &c. 


JATCHELAR and SON, Ltd. (of North- 
end, Croydon; 4, Birchin-lane, Cornhill; and The 


wade, Beckenham), will be pleased to quote inclusive 
tms and submit dates, 


— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898. 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 

that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 

BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhous3-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can als» be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrang2ment; also Sa‘es and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-ssreet, Pa’l- 
mall, S.W. 


SUSSEX. 
SOUND LANDED INVESTMENTS. 


SA LL SPORTING ESTATES, 13 FARMS, 

FULLY LICENSED INN, RICH MARSHES, 
WOODLANDS, ACCOMMODATION and BUILDING 
LAND, COTTAGES, &c., being the outlying portions 
of the Sussex Estates of Sir Jam:2s Duke, Bart., and 
extendivg to about 275) acres, divided into numerous 
lots. They comprise: 

Magham Down and Cottages in Hailsham and Hurst- 
monceux. 

Amberstone Farm, Accommodation and Building Land 
in Hailsham. 

Hempstead Farm and Builling Land in He'lingly. 

The Whyly Estate, East Hoathly, a capital sporting 
property, with grand coverts. 

Squire and Tuett’s Farms, Framfield. 

The Merry Harriers Inn and 16 acres, Cowv22ch. 

Cowbeech House and Farm. 

Beech Hill Estat2, about 390 acres, of which 8 are 
wool. On2 of the most complete little sporting pro- 
p2rties in the county. 

Clippingham Farm, Hurstmonzce.x. 

Straight Ditch Marshes in Pevensey Level. 

Sandhill and School Farms and Murshes, Ifoo>. 

Holmbush Farm, Hellingly, 83 acres. 

Cart2r’s Corner or Cowbeech Hill Farm, 46 acres. 

Strood and Gatzhouse Farms and Woodlands at 
Chiddingly. 

Swanusbrook Wool, 

Wes'-street Farm, Helling'y. 

Allthe lands are let at fair rentals aid mostly to 
tenants of long standing, anil offer a g»0d opportunity 
for the sound investment of capital in an improving 
security. 

Many of te properties have long frontages and could 
r2adily be sub-divided or developed, there being a large 
demand for small residence; in the distrizt. 


HAMPTON AND SONS 


Will SELL the above valuable estates by AUCTION, 
in numerous Lots, at the White Hart Hot2l, Lewes, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, at THRE o'clock 
precisely (un’es3 previously dispose 1 of privately), 

Particulars and Plans of the Vendor’s Solicitors, 
Messrs. PONTIFEX, HEwiIT?T, and Pitt, 15, St. Andrew- 
street, Holborn-cireus, E.C.; of Messrs. Daiwpripsce 
and ANSE L, Estate Agents, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex ; 
and of the Auctionsers, Hampton and Soys Lrp., 1, 
Cockspur-street, London, 8.W. 


OFFICES: 1, COCKSPUR-STREET, S.W. 


To Builders, Small Speculators, and Other:. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX, 

A number of Valuable Freehold Building Sites, compri- 
sing a portion of the highly favoured building estate, 
known as *‘ The Southall Building Estat2,” situate in 
the parish of Southall, about five minutes’ walk from 
Southall Station on the Great Western main line, 
about twenty-five minutes by rail from Paddington, 
and thirty-five minutes by rail from the City. 

The estate is laid out with a 45ft, road, planted with 
tie»s this autumn, sewerel and kerbed and chan- 
nalled; and house connections being laid up to the 
edge of the footpath. 

The sites facing the High-street are eminently suitable 
for the erection of good class shop3, whilst those 
facing the Lady Margaret-road are intended for villas 
with rentals of from £30 to £49 per annum, for which 
there is a great demand. 

ESSRS. WALTON and LEE will offer 
th2 above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Red 

Lion Hotel, Southall, Middlesex (about five mioute;’ 

walk from Southall Stition), on WEDNESDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 3lst, 1898, at SEVEN o’clock precisely 

in the evening of that day. 

Particulars of sale may be obtained of Messrs. Frrsu- 
FIELDS and WILLIAMS, Solicitors, 3!, Old Jewry, E.C. ; 
or of the AUCTIONEERS, at their offices, 10, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-syuare, Lonion, W. 


LD OAK FRAMING from an Old Tithe 
Barn FOR SALE.—Apply, Tay<or, East Daly, 
Berks. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
50, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 
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P ARTNERSHIP.—Young ARCHITECT 
good London training, DESIRES WORKING 
PARTNERSHIP in established firm. Is an able designer 
and draughtsman, with good practical experience.— 
Address, ArcHITKcT, care of J. R. Farrar, Esq., Solicitor, 
Halifax, 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not excesding four lines, and 
61d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


(,O8tING CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 
tomed to Builder’s or Engimeer’s office. Must 


be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, quali- 
fications, and salary, with copies of testimonials, to 
Box 996, BurnpEers’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 
Si Tf by lettez, stat2 age, experience, and salary re- 
quired to S. Barnett, Builder, 81, Salusbury-road, 
Queen's Park Station. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT Required at 

once. (Good design2r and specification writer.— 

State age, experience, and s lary required, ‘* Archit :>ct,”’ 

care of Hooper and Bitty, Advertising Contrastors, 15, 
Walbrook, H.C, 


WANTED, to abstra2t, bill, and prepare aczounts 
of extras and omissiois; also ARCHITECT'S ASSIS- 
TANT-—State age, saliry, references, and when dis- 
engaged, t>) ALFRED RoseErts, Architect, 18, Nelson- 
stre2t, Greenwich, 8.E. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Theciarz3 for Advertisaments under thisheading 
is 1s. 641. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


RCHITECT AND SURVEYOR’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT DISENGAGED, 
Taooroughly competent. Office routine, surveying, 
levelling, &c. Salary 303. for London.—Morian, 45, 
'Torrington-square, W.C. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT DISEN- 

GAGED shortly. Good draughtsman ; specifica- 

tions, knowledge of quantities, shorthand. Mid- 

lands preferred.—Address, ‘‘ Nottingham,’ Office cf 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


RCHITECT and SUBVEYOR’S 
ASSISTANT (26) requires ENGAGEMENT. 
Experienced in plans, specifications, dilapidations, and 
inspection, &c., of works in progress. Good experience 
in estate work, and competent at land surveying and 
levelling. Assistance also given with quantities.—Apply, 
C., 25, High-str2et, Hemel Hempstead, 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT MANAGER 
desires RE ENGAGEMENT. Wel up in every 
branch ; ten years’ experience ; good references.—K, L., 
Office BurILpERS’ JOURNAL. 


PRACTICAL SURVEYOR is open for 
ENGAGEMENT as SUPERINTENDENT. New 
buildings or alterations. Factories a speciality. Good 
r-ferences. Terms, &c., by letter.—Sturveyor, Deptford 
Constitutional Club, 411, New Cross-road, 8.E. 1 


OSPITALS and INFIRMARIES.—Ex- 
pert confidential ASSISTANCE. Formerly 
draughtsmin for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specula- 


tive terms are offered.—G. B., Caen Cottage, Ryde, De 
TELEGRAMS: ON i 0 TELEPHONE 

‘Dividitore, London,” L D N No, 1011, Holborn 

DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Mawnacer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 


Cheques Crossed .....- The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOG@RAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN. 
connected by Private Telephone, 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITION. HIGHEST AWARDS. 


ALBION CLAY COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “GRANITIC STONEWARE” Pipes. 


TRADE MARK. 


All the ** Granitic Stoneware ”’ Pipes are made from ** Stoneware ”’ Clays, of which we are the Sole Proprietors. The Clays are 
carefully selected and blended to insure a hard, dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary purposes. 
The Pipes have a *f toughness ” as opposed to ‘* brittleness,” which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have been © 
proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and abroad.- They are made by 
the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly approved for their uniform superior quality. All the Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, 


‘‘Granitic Stoneware,’ as above. a 
TESTED PIPES.—Selected and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked 
\rESTED, 


All sizes to 24in. diameter of full Standard thiekness, and of any length up to 3ft. for 6in. and upwards. 
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Sound Portland Cement Joints to stand any test. ‘True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at Invert as with ordinary Socket 
Pipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage. Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST COsT AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for important 
Sewerage and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. 


To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances, the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in 
three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c.; (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House 
Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. ; 


When specifying, the Name should always be given in full, as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, C, according to the kind required. 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. 


o— JoinrTive MAT CFs 
THE MOST RELIABLE 
PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS 


WATERTIGHT JOINTS 
MADE WITH THESE 


IN WATER-LOGGED Jie =k ) PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY 
GROUND. = \ SUBMERGED. 


‘ The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent Jointing Material is impervious and imperishable 
It sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the pipes and cause obstruction therein, as im 
grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made Watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints have failed. Easily laid by 
ordinary Pipe-layers. Bends and Junctions easily inserted. 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Water-logged Ground. 


SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 
TONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket to hold Detritus. Cannot untrap. 
KEITH'S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING TRAP. Simple in Construction, efficient and reliable. 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c., with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in forcing Solids 
through the Trap and fitted with SYKES’ Patent Screw Stoppers. 


iNVERT, JUNCTION, and GULLY BLOCKS, STREET GULLIES to any size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS, &c. 


Works: WOODVILLE, BURTON-ON-TRENT. oyoct"®Erice. 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. 
LONDON DEPOT: MIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), OSSULTON STREET, EUSTON ROAD, WN. 
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_n Architectural Causerie. 


ol eT. THE clearances in Clare 
ondon : 
~ Shops. Market are sweeping away 
| a great number of crazy 
1tenements that too long have cumbered 
° ground in what has now become the 
ntral part of London. Little of interest is 
sappearing with them, save, indeed, a relic 
_ old-time shopkeeping—the last of the 
a bulk-shops,” once upon a time the usual 
pe of shop in London. This particular 
ample was (for now that these lines have 
written it has been demolished) a 
yernous old place in Gilbert’s Passage, 
pied bya poulterer. The “ bulk ” which 
ve these shops their distinctive name was 
@ fixed projecting board or bench running 
mg the frontage, outside the shutters. 
is bench was almost always accompanied 
an overhanging pent, as seen in the illus- 
tion herewith. The old bulk - shops 
orded a nightly resting-place in the “ good 
[times ” to men whose names have become 
mous, for on these hard and unpliant beds 
re wont to sleep the authors, the poets, and 
arnalists of that era when the Grub Street 
were the aristocrats of their profession, 
“the ancestor of the mbdern reporter 
esented the deepest depths. Genius was 
tranger to thé bulk as a bed, for Richard 
e was used often to couch on one for 
night, to be rudely awakened by indig- 
shopkeepers in the early morn and 
ned for a dissolute rogue; and Nat Lee 
from a drunken sleep to death on a 
in Clare Market—perhaps even on this 
spot. He and his fellows caroused 
closing time in the taverns of 
day, and, when they were thrust 
into the streets, snored upon bulks 
morning came and woke them to their 
nd workaday world. From these semi- 
ry references we may turn to a notice of 
ops that succeeded the bulk-shops of 
seventeenth century. We all know the 
feenth century to have been a time of 
utmost desolation so far as Architecture 
concerned; but to this general rule, as 
others, some exceptions may be urged. 
ras a notable time for the designing of 
fronts, and until quite recent years 


were excellent examples of design in 
is kind of artistic effort to be met with in 


e are some few in that neighbourhood 
i now, but the really delightful instances 
> swept away at about that time (now 
mewhere about ten years ago), when 
laitesbury Avenue and Charing Cross 
ad were driven through the old’ streets 
that district, and records of them are only 
to be found among the very fine series 
photographs issv ed from fifteen to twenty 
§ since by the Society for Photographing 
es of Old London. It is quite worth the 
ile of architectural students to look up the 
of the Society’s photographs, which, by 
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@ Soho quarter of London in particular. 


may readily be referred to in the 
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TIME was, and that not 
so long since, when it was 
one of the most implicitly 
believed-in maxims of the building trade that 
“flats” could not be made to pay for their 
construction anywhere out of the four-mile 
radius. This dictum was supported by two 
arguments—that of the exorbitant cab fares 
liable to be levied outside that radius on 
suburban residents, which, by themselves, it 
was held, would hinder the popularity of the 
new dwellings; while the second argument 


The Extension 
of Flatland. 


was the double-barrelled one that the very | 


raison d'etre of flats was their provision of 
centrally-placed residences, at a reasonable 
inclusive price, for business people to whom 
a suburban home, with the waste of time 
incurred by daily journeys to and from 
London would be altogether too irk- 
some. Such people, it was argued, to 
whom time was valuable, would not inhabit 
“barracks”? in the debateable land, half 
country and half town, with which London 


(ma 
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from their own doorstep, which everyone 
desires in these days. These are factors 
which have made, and are still actively 
making, building land within a ten-mile 
radius of town exceedingly valuable in these 
latter days. Nor must we omit to mention 
the new era of subterranean railways which 
is dawning, and bringing with it exceedingly 
cheap and rapid transit. It is largely 
owing to these that flats will, in the 
very near future, be erected on the best 
sites round London. The cab-fare outside 
the radius will then be a disestablished 
bogey. Already we begin to see this new 
order of things. The healthy heights of 
Hampstead have numerous examples of well- 
appointed flats, of very pleasing elevations, 
while on Richmond Hill the first block of 
flats was opened last year. It is here, in this 
hillside town, overlooking the lovely wooded 
valley of the Thames, that suburban flats will 
find their best reasons for existence, and here 
they must in the near future be multiplied 
amazingly. There will, without doubt, be 
those who will raise an outery against it, but 
an increased and increasing population must 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD BULK SHOPS, GILBERT’S PASSAGE, CLARE MARKET, W.C. 


is surrounded ; for if they could endure the 
daily journeys they would assuredly require 
a recompense for that inconvenience in 
retired suburban villas, where they could 
enjoy the rustic delights of lawns and 
gardens of their own. But Suburbia has 
changed wonderfully since flats began to be 
built in London, twenty years or so ago. 
The rustic villages within easy reach of the 
Metropolis have nearly all grown into town- 
ships, and the suburban villa commands a 
very high rent nowadays, supposing it to 
have a garden worthy the name. At the 
same time, the appreciation of country 
scenery. or so much of it as the surroundings 
of London have to show, has grown wonder- 
fully, and a very large proportion of business 
and professional men live by preference 
eight or ten miles out. Not all these folks, 
although ardently desiring these semi-rural 
surroundings, are of that Cincinnatus-like 
disposition which delights in gardening 
work, and a residence in pure air and quieter 
surroundings suffices for them, together with 
that immediate access to the veritable country 


be housed, and it is better, for the preserva- 
tion of rurality, that such building that is to 
be done should be done perpendicularly in- 
stead of laterally; while at the same time 
it should be noted that the speeulator who 
invests huge sums in flat-building is better 
able to command and to afford good elevations 
than the builder of the ordinary-sized villa. 
Kensington has, of course, become a classic 
example of how the value of land has gone up 
since flats were introduced. Following the 
great boom in building operations that took 
place in all that district after the exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1862 had run their appointed 
course, when the Cubitts had considerably 
overbuilt, there was actually a very serious 
drop in rents ; and it will be very well within 
the memory of our readers that some fifteen 
years ago many of the large and expensive 
houses in the Cromwell Road were “ 'To be 
let” for long periods. Then the happy 
thought took the landlord of them to convert 
these redundant or too highly rented houses 
into flats, since when they have been pros- 
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ARCHITECTS WE KNOW. 


MR. ARTHUR B. PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A. 


T is apt all too readily to be forgotten that 
] in the Profession of Architecture the 
major portion of the striving is of a quite 
unromantic, if not prosaic, order; and that it 
is only an artificial convention that accords 
such importance to the small field of “ design.” 
Even in those arts whose sole raison d’étre is 
to please, it will be recognised that but a few 
of their votaries can find occupation in the 
highest flights of their art, and that for each 
one who would aspire to the lofty ideal 
methods of Mr. Watts, let us say, several score 
will perforce find employment in those crude 
presentments of the comely, the dramatic, and 
the pathetic, which delight the generality of 
the people; so that in Architecture, whose 
first claim is necessity, and whose vital prin- 
ciple is utility, coupled with the most complete 
fulfilment of needs, and economy of means 
to ends, it is apparent that a very large per- 
centage of its practitioners will need to be 
men whose minds must be almost exclusively 
applied to the structural and economic needs 
of Architecture, and whose hours must be in 
chief absorbed in the huge business processes 
connected with the affair of raising buildings. 
It must be remembered that the great bulk 
of the buildings raised in this country are 
necessarily quite removed from any serious 
esthetic intention in their designs, and that 
even of those that require the direction and 
supervision of an able and experienced archi- 
tect, by far the larger number have their 
design held completely subservient to the 
needs of plan, and section, and to those of 
durability and cheapness; and all these con- 
siderations have to be so neatly and exactly 
balanced one with another, that the margin 
for selection and arrangement is reduced to a 
minimum, and forbids any real attempt at 
“ design.” 

Under the artificial estimate obtaining in 
the field of Architecture, which has been above 
indicated, it has grown the custom somewhat 
to overlook those men who by ability and hard 
work have won for themselves positions of 
power and importance in the practice of the 
less romantic phases of Architecture; and the 
hurry of activity which seizes and proclaims a 
new esthetic departure, let us suppose, in the 
proportioning of a half-timbered gable, often 
quite overlooks more solid and more real benefits 
to the raising of buildings. In these days of 
much architectural cry, and no considerable 
amount of architectural wool—when, we are 
to believe, young architects yearn not so much 
to considerable building as to the immor- 
talising of their own individuality in some 
knack of inverted proportion, or other innova- 
tion in the shaping of architectural forms, or 
application of material—it is interesting to be 
reminded of a man who, although in his 
student days he exemplified his ability for the 
role of the esthetic architect, has yet been 
cotent to take the fat with the lean, as the 
saying is, and satisfied to cull success from 

. the practice of the wider aspects of Architec- 
ture, rather than among the pale, esthetic 
joys of the all art architect to whom a drain- 
pipe seems almost. an impropriety ; and such a 
man do we find in Mr, Arthur B. Plummer, 
the subject of this article. 

Mr. Plummer, whose professional career is 
associated with our northern counties, his 
business centre being situated in Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, with an auxiliary office in Durham, 
also owes his early education and the first 
stages of his professional training to these 
cities, for he was born in Newcastle, of which 
his father was an alderman, and it was from 
Durham School that he entered the office of 
Mr. Mathew Thompson, of Newcastle, as an 
articled pupil. Nor was there, in his case, 
much doubt or indecision on the moment- 
ous matter of choosing his profession. At 
school he had already shown an aptitude for 
drawing, in which he had taken a first prize, 
and he had further classed as “excellent” 
in freehand drawing in the Second Grade 
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Examination of the School of Art. After re- 
maining with Mr. Thompson for four years, 
during which time he had a varied and wide 
experience, which included the designing and 
building of such diverse and opposed subjects 
as churches and breweries, mansions and work- 
houses, Mr. Plummer left Newcastle for the 
purpose of enlarging his experience and avail- 
ing himself of the educational advantages 
offered to a young architect in London. Here 
he worked for six years in the offices of various 
architects, notably that of Messrs. Hammack 
and Lambert, where he had opportunities of 
gaining intimate knowledge in valuations, 
light and air cases, arbitrations, estate manage- 
ment, and all the ramifications incidental to a 
large architectural practice. Nor in those 
days did he neglect the other aspects of the 
Profession, for he found time to attend Pro- 
fessors Barry and Streets’ lectures at the Royal 
Academy, and others delivered at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (of which 
he himself was elected an Associate in 1880), 
besides attending sundry of the classes at the 
Architectural Association, and obtaining, for a 
set of measured drawings of Waltham Abbey, 
the annual prize given by the Architectural 
Union Company; so that, when in 1882 he 
returned to Newcastle, he was entitled to feel 
some confidence in opening an office of his own 
a3 an architect and surveyor, and, as events 
proved, to initiate that large and important 
practice with which his name is now asso- 
ciated. 

Like his earliest master, Mr. Thompson, and, 
indeed, like the heads of other large archi- 
tectural practices outside London, Mr. 
Plummer is professionally omnivorous. Any 
consideration of the long tally of the works of 
the firm of Messrs. Plummer and Burrell 
reveals that apparently there is no class of 
building to which it has not subscribed, and 
no phase of work incidental to building or 
surveying of which it has not had experience. 
Churches restored, churches built, board 
schools, lunatic asylums, workshops, mansions, 
villas, homes, and parochial buildings are by 
no means all the fish that come to Mr. 
Plummer’s net. Nor does this afford him 
sufficient scope, for he adds to these duties of 
architect and surveyor those of diocesan sur- 
veyor and secretary to the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, a post he has filled fer 
several years, albeit the work and responsi- 
bility devolving upon the holder are by no 
means inconsiderable. 

Mr. Plummer’s name will be also remem- 
bered in connection with several interesting 
papers which he has read before various 
societies on different occasions, and which 
were published in the professional journals. 
Of these we may mention that read before the 
Northern Architectural Association upon the 
subject of “The Planting of Trees in Streets 
and the Different Effects Obtainable,” which 
attracted a good deal of attention otherwise 
than locally, calling forth a leader on the 
subject in the Daily News, and prompting the 
“ English Arboricultural Society ” to elect Mr. 
Plummer into its membership; and in par- 
ticular, a valuable paper read before the 
Sanitary Congress at Newcastle last year upon 
the subject of “ Flush Tests,” embodying the 
result of a number of original experiments in 
the flushing of drain-pipes, instituted and 
carried out by Mr. Plummer in conjunction 
with the Newcastle Water Company. By 
these experiments, Mr. Plummer = estab- 
lished yet again the supremacy of the small 
pipe over the large, and was able to satisfy 
himself that, in all but very exceptional cases, 
a two-gallon flush is sufficient. After a series 
of experiments, occupying several days and 
covering many different conditions, and 
various types of sanitary fittings, it was found 
that the 41n. and 3in. glass lined metal pipes 
gave the best results. As a result of these 
experiments, Mr. Plummer suggested the use 
of a pipe which, while retaining the circular 
shape which is important for the handling of 
drain-pipes, yet showed in section an interior 
shaped so as to perfectly fulfil all the useful 
functions that are attributed to the oval- 
shaped drain; the bottom of the pipe being 
shaped in the form of a channel of such small 
dimensions as would assume the thorough 
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clearing of the drain with a small flush, while 
the upper portion was widened to cover the 
needs of a much larger pipe, and secure that 
any heavy charging of the drain, by flood — 
water or otherwise, would be speedily relieved. 
We have not yet heard whether this sugges- 
tion has yet actually been availed of, and — 
the pipe been tested in practice. Theshoulder 
which occurs when the lower channel breaks — 
back into the wider pipe is, no doubt, a 
slight drawback, but it seems to us that this 
might be modified as actual experience would — 
show to be necessary, and any tendency for 
solid portions of sewage to accumulate and 
harden there might easily be corrected. 4 

Mr. Plummer also, in March, 1894, read, 
before the Northern Architectural Association, 
an interesting paper on “Zinc and Zine 
Roofing,’ in which he entered minutely and 
at length into his subject, and adduced some 
valuable information and notes. This paper 
was published in the building papers soon 
after, and is a useful contribution to a subject’ 
upon which too little attention is bestowed. 
Mr. Plummer compared zine with lead in all 
their various aspects as roof coverings, and 
dwelt upon the merits and demerits of each 
and the place and manner in which zinc might 
fitly be used. He showed that zine roofing 
might be regarded with much more confidence 
than was customary. Nor is this the only 
work of an educational character that Mr. 
Plummer has undertaken. He has been active 
in instituting and organising the students’ 
classes at the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, and he has taken upon himself a share 
of the duties of delivering lectures to those 
classes. In connection with the Cambridge 
Extension Architectural Lectures he has also 
busied himself, on several occasions having 
conducted parties of students over churches 
and buildings of architectural value in the 
northern counties. ee 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


W E have received a copy of the prospectus 

of this institution for 1898-99, which 
discloses a most ambitious programme in 
Architectural classes. This section, which is 
under the direction of Mr. William J. Ander- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., will embrace lectures on 
Building Construction (elementary, advanced 
and honours), Specifications and Quantities, 
Architectural Drawing and class-work, Sketch- 
ing class, Measurement class, Principles of 
Ornament and Colour Decoration, Architectural 
Design, Historic Ornament, Perspective, and 
Sciography and Geometry. To this com- 
prehensive list must be added a course 
instruction on the Historic Development of 
Architecture, the special subjects being @ 
history of the Renaissance in France, an 
general history of Architecture. The cur- 
riculum has been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the R.I.B.A. examinations. 
There are other classes on Decorative Art 
subjects and Applied Art. As an instance of 
the good results accruing from these lect 
a list of appointments that have been secw 
by the students during the last session 
given. The Glasgow School of Art also holds 
the proud position of first place in the 
National Competition Returns for 1898, with 
a total of thirty-one medals (two gold, nine 
silver, and twenty bronze). New Cross (Lon- 
don) comes next with twenty-six (two gold, 
eight silver, and sixteen bronze). It is strange 
to see such big cities as Manchester with only 
seven medals, Edinburgh with two, and 
Liverpool three. This is probably a grea 
triumph for Glasgow, and an instance of how 
diligently our friends over the border apply 
themselves to the study of Applied Art. 
Altogether, the future of the schools seems 
full of promise. a 
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Ar a recent meeting of the Hampstead Ves: 
try a memorial was received from the Hamp- 
stead Art Society, signed by several prominent 
artists, urging the erection of an Art Gallery 
as an addition to the Central Public Library 
in the Finchley Road. The matter was re 
ferred to the Public Libraries Committee 
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_ MEDIAVAL TIMBER ROOFS.* 


By D. 


M’Lrop CRAIK. 


F the beauties which Medieval Architec- 


open timber roofs which adorn. so many 
churches and ancient halls, and testify to the 
constructional skill and artistic feeling dis- 
played by the carpenters of that age. 
The effect of these roofs, with their bold 
= receding arches, massive, richly moulded and 
% carved timbers, spandrils filled with intricate 
_ tracery, profusely ornamented cornices, and 
. exquisitely carved bosses, must rivet the 
_ attention of every spectator, and must prove 
__ to the enthusiastic Goth a realisation of the 
_ most sublime beauty. 


When we add to this the blaze cf rich 
colouring of which nearly all the roofs bear 


traces, the result attained would be a degree | 
of splendour which it is difficult to imagine in | 


these days of sombreness and gloom, un- 
enlivened by the least spark of “ brilliancy, 
although it must be admitted that this lack of 
colour is admirably suited to the lifeless and 
wearisome farce which goes by the name of 
present day religion. 
4 There is an absence of open timber roofs 
_ during the early period of Gothic Architecture, 
which appears very unaccountable at first, 
because one would naturally suppose that as 
‘timber roofs of a necessity preceded stone 
- vaulting, the most beautiful and elaborate 
_ forms of roofs would also occur prior to the 
S magnificent examples of groined vaults, which 
still remain in all our cathedrals as monuments 
im the constructive skill and genius of the 
gmssons of the Gothic period. 
But the reason for this deviation from the 
3 Fienal course of events is not far to seek, when 
we remember the serious fires which destroyed 
Canterbury, and other cathedrals about this 
“an and the builders finding that it was 
possible to use stone for roofing purposes, soon 
_ became so proficient in the use of this material 
i that the mason seems to have excluded the 
carpenter almost altogether both from con- 
pat ee and ornamental work. 


oy 


imber roofs occur in the beautiful parish 
Bitarchss, scattered all over the country, and a 
teh old palaces and halls, which still remain, 

~ relies of kingly and baronial magnificence. 


€ ordinary elevation of Norman roofs, the 
rly English generally acutely pointed, but 
rely an equilateral triangle, or 60 degrees ; 


AND 


ture presents to the architectural student | 
there are few more striking than the © 


fact, pe bath, fis Decorated and this pee | 
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HALL ROOF AT HAMPTON COURT, 


there are some so low as to rival the Perpen- 
dicular. For example, the Early English 
church at Warmington, and the decorated 


| roof over the larger south aisle of St. Martin’s 


Church, Leicester, has a span of 21ft., and a 


rise of only 4ft. In Norfolk and Suffolk there 


say many beautiful examples of high-pitched 
roofs 

The timber used was chiefly oak or chestnut, 
and the different parts were always mortised 
and tenoned together, and fixed with wooden 
pins, no iron ties, straps, or even nails being 
used in any part. 

The scantlings were of stouter proportion 
than those in present use, and give a feeling 
of robustness and security to the roof, as well 
as providing an insurance against the ravages 
of time, which seems to have left very little 
impression on the enduring oak, most of the 
damage being the result of neglect, or the 
ruthless vandalism of the Reformation in 
defacing and removing the carved work, which 
offended the pious susceptibilities of its ad- 
herents, though in this respect the roofs, 
owing to their inaccessibility, and the fear of 
consequences if the construction were meddled 
with, have fortunately come off lightly. But 
of course there was nothing to hinder the 
abundant use of that most effective weapon 
and safe cure in the hands of a fanatic or 
ignoramus, the whitewash brush. 

In describing the construction of. the roofs, 
I have divided them into the usual five 


varieties, namely :—Roofs with  tie-beams; 
trussed-rafter or single-framed roofs; roofs 
framed with hammer-beams and braces; roofs 


constructed with collars and braces, or braces 
only; and aisle roofs. The four last are 
peculiar to England. As will be seen, they 
differ greatly from the forms of roofs in use 
to-day—king-post, queen-post, &e., &e. This 
is chiefly attributed to the shortness of the 
spans, about 15ft. to 20ft., 36ft. being a very 
wide instance; and to the desire to make the 
roof au ornamental feature, which it would be 


well for all architects to bear in mind when | 


the opportunity occurs, because with modern 
scientific and constructional capabilities it 
cannot be said that the open timber roofs of 
this age excel those of medieval times. 
Tie-beam roofs occur in Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular build- 
ings. In the Norman they were the only 


Th fe Aacran ; ere | description of roof in use, but, as before 
e best and most numerous examples of | 


mentioned, very few examples remain, and 


these display very little either of beauty or | 


construction. ‘The tie-beam was sometimes 
used quite apart from its usual function of 


| serving as a tie to the ends of the rafters; it 

_ They are, as a rule, acutely pitched, although © 
t invariably so. An angle of 90 degrees was _ 
_ Clymping Church, Sussex, and in the south 


was. laid across from wall to wall, and pinned 
to the wall plates. Examples occur in 


chapel of Bredon Church, Worcestershire. 
Some tie-beams are beautifully moulded, as 
in Southfleet Church, Kent, but others are 
left quite plain, for instance, the chancel, 
Northfleet, Kent, where they are in a state of 
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| a tie-beam, 


| the underside of the beam. 
| of the beam rises a king-post, sometimes 


| the camber of the beams provided. 
_ roofs were profusely ornamented, as in the 
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natural roughness, while the roof is panelled, 


| and has moulded ribs with carved bosses. 


Various methods were resorted to at different 
periods to make these beams harmonise with 


_ the general style of the Architecture, but at 


the best it was never a decided success. 

In roofs of a low pitch, which occur at an 
early period, the beam was made to bear the 
whole weight of the roof, as in the one over 
the larger south aisle, St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester; in this instance it is supported by 
moulded curved braces, the whole forming an 
almost semi-circular arch, the crown of the 
arch being cut out of the solid beam, which is 
of enormous scantling. Some of the ex- 
pedients employed to retain this arched form 
and the tie-beam in roofs of higher pitch 
result in very unsatisfactory effects; for 
instance, Morton Church, Lincolnshire, where 
the beam divides the arch into two, but there 
is a very fine example of an unbroken arch at 
Adderbury Church, Oxfordshire, where arched 
tie-beam braces span the nave, and foliated 
ridge braces each bay of the roof, springing 
from the tie-beams, and framed into the 
ridge, the timbers being all moulded and 
cusped. 

A perfectly horizontal tie-beam is very rare, 
it is almost invariably cambered, as are also 
the collar-beams, and even hammer-beams 
incline slightly upwards. The effect of the 


| straight line presented by the underside of 


the beam is counteracted by curved braces 
framed into it, and connecting it with the 
wall pieces. 

A common variety of roof in Kent and 
Sussex, which excites admiration, consists of 
with or without wall pieces, 
supported on corbels with curved braces to 
From the centre 


octagonal, with cap and base, from its four 
sides spring curved braces, supporting the 
principals and ridge. In this case the king- 


| post is put to a different use altogether from 


that which it possesses now, in so much as it 
is entirely supported by the tie-beam instead 
of the latter being suspended from it. 

Examples occur at Swardestone Church, 
Norfolk ; a disused church at Horton, Canter- 
bury, and Penshurst. An instance of a rude 
but very secure roof is shown at North 
Walsham Church, Norfolk. The ties of the 
aisle roof pass through the walls, and form 
corbels for the wall pieces of the nave roof, 
intermediate trusses of double rafters are used, 
and the common rafters have collars. 

Towards the end of the Perpendicular style 
tie-beam roofs of very low pitch occur, often 
with no more rise to throw off the rain than 
These 


north chapel, Wellingborough Church, North 
Hants, where the eastern bay is panelled, the 
rest open rafters; there is another beautiful 
example at Rushden. 

The tie-beam class of roof is more general, 
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and better treated in France, where the use 
of high pitched roofs led to purlins being dis- 
carded, but the racking motion to which large 
roofs were liable owing to this, necessitated 
the employment of a kind of trussed partition 
under the ridge, as at Auxerre. 

The king-post, A, stands upon the tie-beam, 
which rides in queen stirrups, B, which are 
hung from the principals at three-quarters of 
the height of the roof, the collar, D, is tenoned 
into the king-post and rafter, the brace, C, 
supports the collar, and with it the stirrup, B, 
and with them the tie-beam, E. 

The framing of cradle roofs with king-posts 
carried upon tie-beams, became a_ general 
practice in France from the latter part of the 
twelfth century until the end of the sixteenth ; 
the above method of construction being 
followed as at the Episcopal Palace, Auxerre. 

Trussed rafter or cradle roofs were most 
probably chosen for the purpose of gaining 
head room, or because of the difficulty in 
roofing over vaulting, this form of roof avoid- 
ing the necessity and expense of raising the 
wall head to the level of the apex of the 
vault in order to introduce a tie-beam. Its 
superiority both constructionally and in point 
of beauty over the tie-beam necessarily led 
to its being preferred and generally used. 

In roofs of wide span each pair of rafters had 
a collar, and braces sometimes crossing above 
the collar, and at others tenoned into its 
underside. 

The roof of Ely Cathedral is a good example 
each pair of rafters is trussed, which gives the 
appearance of an arched ceiling, pentagonal in 
form; the two lower inclined sides being 
formed by the lower part of the rafters; the 
two next by braces running obliquely from 
one rafter to its opposite neighbour; and the 
upper side by the collar which intersects the 
braces ; all the timbers are halved and pinned 
together with wooden pins. 

The rafters generally extended to the out- 
side of the walls, and formed the eaves, the 
walls being of great thickness, and never 
carried up higher than the wall plates, a large 
space was left between the wall head and the 
rafters on the inside of the church. Instead 
of placing the wall plate near the outer edge 
of the wall, where it would have been very 
insecure, the carpenters filled up the space 
with upright pieces of timber, called struts, 
flush with the line of the wall, and framed 
and pinned to the underside of the rafters, 
the foot being connected with the foot of each 
rafter by a horizontal piece of timber equal in 
length to the thickness of the wall, which was 
notched on to the wall plates, which were 
placed either centrally or at the inner and 
outer edges of the wall; this formed a triangle, 
which provided a wide footing for the truss, 
and obviated the danger of spreading. Purlins 
were discarded altogether in this style of roof. 
These roofs are frequently lined, and often 
lathed and plastered, although it is open to 
grave doubt whether their beauty was aug- 
mented by either process, certainly not by the 
latter. 

The form of the arch was often perfected by 
the addition of curved braces to the underside 


{ 


of the trusses, and the roof was generally 
formed into panels by ribs running horizon- 


PRINCIPLE OF HAMMERBEAM TRUSS, 


The panels 
plastered. 

The trussed roof was a favourite style in 
the Early English and Decorated periods. It 
was necessarily of high pitch, as this, by 
diminishing the trust on the walls, required 
neither a great footing nor large timbers, and 
is, perhaps, a more satisfactory reason than the 
climatic one for the use of steep roofs. 

The tie-beam was retained for a long time, 
being inserted at intervals of twelve rafters, 
which were lft. 2in. to 1ft. 8in. centres. The 
internal wall plate was often moulded and 
ornamented as a cornice. 

In the example given of the roof over the 
nave, Wimbotsham Church, Norfolk, the roof 
is boarded under the timbers, and divided into 
panels by small moulded ribs, with well carved 
bosses at the intersections, and is further 
ornamented by a small, embattled cornice, 
span 21ft. 9in.; scantlings, rafters, collars, &c., 
4kin. by 4in., rafters 1ft. 9in. apart. It is 
thought to belong to the Decorated period. 

The origin of hammoer-beam roofs is often 
supposed to be that of th tie-beam which 
has bean cut off, merely leaving the ends 
supported by braces, but the more likely 
theory is that derived from the mode of 
securing the feet of trussed rafters. 


in Somersetshire are mostly 
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tally, with carved bosses at the intersections, 
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The similarity strikes one at the first 
glance; the connecting piece A B is lengthened, 
so as to project into the building, the strut 
AC, instead of being flush with the wall, is 
placed further out, and a brace is introduced © 
underneath the hammer-beam to strengthen 
it and carry the weight of the roof lower down — 
on to a wall-piece, which rests on a corbel in — 
the usual manner, its head being tenoned into 
the under side of the beam. It is almost im- — 
possible for this kind of roof to spread, owing 
to the stiffening action of the braces, and it — 
would require a very strong force to push out — 
the walls. ae 
’ The collar-beam is retained, but instead of 
cross timbers, thin curved braces are used — 
connecting the collar, principals, and struts” 
together, and into which they are tenoned, 
forming an arch which is not only important 
as binding the roof together, but greatly — 
enhances its beauty. i 


(To be continued.) 


VANISHING LONDON. 


Not long ago we duly chronicled the 
disappearance of an old Fleet Street 
landmark, the sign of the “ Three Squirrels,” — 
where Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe’s banking © 
business was conducted. The big gap then 
left in Fleet Street will soon be filled up by — 
the new building in which that ancient 
business, now merged in Messrs. Barclays’, 
will be resumed, and the famous “Three 
Squirrels” will reappear in a new home. Now — 
another landmark close by is to vanish. In — 
the course of a few months “ Butterworth’s ” 
and “ Dick’s Coffee House” will no more be 
among the institutions of Fleet Street. 
“Dick’s,” indeed, has practically been dead for — 
a long time. The old house stands, still, 
behind Butterworth’s, but its glories departed - 
towards the middle of the present century. 
Then, in the fifties, it was still the resort of — 
barristers and men of letters, and in it the 
old Fleet Street tavern life survived, if not in — 
the full tide of the days of Ben Jonson, and 
Steele, and Dr. Johnson, at least in a green 
old age. Since then the narrow passage 
leading to the quaint old place has been less 
and less frequented, until, finally, the poor old 
coffee tavern wherein the mightiest wits of | 
England foregathered for two centuries 
became a “café restaurant” under Italian 
management! And now even the foreigner 
has abandoned it; the passage is closed, and 
“ Dick’s” can only be seen from the back 
windows of Messrs. Butterworth’s—one of the 
most picturesque survivals of old London no 
to be seen anywhere. 
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NAVE OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WIMBOTSHAM, NORFOLK. 


RUINS OF MEDIAVAL 
ENGLAND.* 


By CuHArurs HADFIELD. 


eee) UGE a craftsman myself, whose life has 
been spent in the study and practice of 
Architecture, I must own to having little to 
say that can throw new light on the venerable 
structures which thickly stud the hills, valleys, 
and plains of this realm of England—precious 
gems from the dower of Mary, an earnest of 
the love of olden days for God’s dwelling 
place with men. I have no intention, even 
had I the time at disposal, to embark in an 
archeological essay on English Medieval 
Architecture, but I propose to try and unfold 
to you somewhat of the spirit and methods of 
that wonderful period—of those halcyon days, 
when art inspired by religion filled men’s 
minds with noble and lofty methods of proce- 
dure, enabling them to realise ideals rich in 
imagination and poetry that are still powerful 
influences on the masses in our own day. The 
puritan Milton, in his “Il Penseroso,” well 
voiced this sentiment in his day: 
But let my due feet never fail, 
- To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
ae. And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light ; 
There let the pealing organ blow 
_ To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may With sweetness thro’ mine ear 


Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


It has been said by a distinguished writer that 
the history of a people may be read in its 
monuments. This, while true of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations of an- 
tiquity, is especially true of the monuments 
of Catholic England, They were the outcome 
of afaith that permeated the whole nation— 
clergy and people, in Christ’s church and His 
Vicar, the Blessed Peter and his successors. 
- All classes of the community, king and noble, 


__*A Paper read before the Catholic Young Men’s 
Societies of Great Britain at Sheffield last month, 
titled ‘‘'The Cathedrals, Churches, and Ruins of 
Aelae England, as Witnesses to the Faith of our 
ers.” : 
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as well as the poorest peasant, vied in love, 
self-sacrifice and veneration for the cathedrals, 
churches, and monastic establishments of the 
land, and gave of their best to adorn and to 
enrich them. In the earlier centuries, but 
especially from the seventh to the close of the 
twelfth century, the great monasteries were 
the centres of art and technical training 
throughout Europe, the best schools for Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and the decorative 
arts. Within their precincts groups of skilled 


craftsmen, monks and laymen, worked side- 


by side under strict discipline, and young 
apprentices were taught. Art was thus 
popularised, and became matter of common 
interest. The Pointed or Gothic style of 
Architecture developed in France about the 
middle of the twelfth century, simultaneously 
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with the great popular movement known as 

the Enfranchisement of the Communes, which 

was a successful resistance on the part of the 

mercantile classes against the tyranny and 

exactions of the Feudal Lords. With the 

commencement of the thirteenth century 
Tue TRADE GUILDS, 


under the guidance of the Church, took up 
the good work, and there is no doubt that the 
average craftsman then was, in consequence, 
far better equipped than the craftsman of to- 
day ; when, I venture to submit, art and 
technical education throughout the British 
Empire (and, for that matter, in the United 
States) are, in spite of all the professions one 
hears, little better than a sham, and for all 
practical purposes of small avail to men whose 
lives and best energies are spent in minister- 
ing to the meannesses and exactions of a 
sordid and grasping commercialism, which 
seeks to crush out the individual, and to make 
the toiler a mere atom of a huge industrial 
machine. <A distinguished Belgian priest, the 
Rev. L. J. Lalieu, D.D., parish priest of S. 
Nicholas, Mons, addressing a recent gathering 
of the Society of §S. Vincent de Paul in 
Hainault, pointed out that in the middle ages 
the Church had almost solved the problem of 
pauperism by means of the old trade guilds 
and other corporate bodies, and he added 
“that the pauperism of to-day, which might 
be called the modern form of ancient slavery, 
owes its original source and primary cause to 
the attempt made to bring back society to 
pagan customs. Industrialism, and the intro- 
duction of machinery, heartless and without 
conscience, have driven the masses of the 
labouring population 
Into tHe Dreprus or INDIGENCE. 

We must positively get out of those swamps, 
which are infected with pagan egotism—for 
which the toiler is only a machine from which 
the owner draws the greatest amount of profit 
he can, with the least expense possible—and 
we must bend our steps energetically and pru- 
dently, courageously and gradually, in the 
direction of those brilliant heights of the 
Christian ideal which greets in the toiler, 
however humble he may be, a man and a 
brother who has a right, as a general rule, to 
derive from his work and toil the amount of 
money required to supply his own wants and 
those of his family.” You cannot expect “to 
gather grapes from thorns or figs from 
thistles,’”’ and it is impossible for artistic culture 
to thrive in the conditions of poverty, dirt, and 
utter degradation as to surroundings, of the 
toiling populations in so many of our large 
manufacturing centres at the close of this 
nineteenth century. On this subject a fellow 
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craftsman, W. R. Lethaby, who is doing 
yeoman service, “ Ore et Manu,” towards the 
popularising of art in London, writes to me: 
“I quite agree with what you say, butitisa 
part of a very big whole—the whole of modern 
England—and where we are 

To Loox FoR AN IDEAL 


to lay hold of the people I do not know. 
Nothing less than ‘ tidying up’ of London and 
Sheffield, and all England, and an enthusiasm 
to get them once again, at least, clean, and 
bright, and decent—Can it be? ” T have spoken 
of the popularity of art, and the large share 
of interest accorded to it by all classes during 
the days that England was Catholic. A 
glance at the fragmentary accounts which 
have come down to our time of the building 
of the cathedrals and parish churches, monas- 
teries and colleges, with the inventories of 
their furniture and belongings, will convey 
the best idea of the share taken by the whole 
nation in the erection and embellishment of 
those monuments of piety and _ practical 
religion which were then the uppermost ideas 
in the everyday life of the people. Gervase, 
a monk of Canterbury, who was an eye witness 
of the martydom of 8S. Thomas a4 Becket, and 
of the great conflagration which destroyed 
the choir of the cathedral, soon after that 
event gives an interesting account of the 
rebuilding in a manuscript (Vespasian B. XIX. 
of the Cottonian MSS.) preserved in the British 
Museum, where I had the pleasure of perusing 
it some years ago. After a graphic descrip- 
tion of the fire and the grief in which the 
monks were cast by the disaster, he details 
the steps taken for repairing the mischief, the 
arrangements for carrying on the services, 
raising money, &c. The manuscript covers a 
period of ten years from 1174 to 1184, when 
this portion of the cathedral was completed 
very much as we see it to-day. A French 
engineer, Master William, of Sens, who had 
been employed by the Archbishop of that see, 
a friend of S. Thomas, was employed by the 
monks, “and to him and to the Providence of 
God was the execution of the work committed.” 
The destruction and survey of the damaged 
halls, and the rebuilding of the new work; are 
all described ; 

Tur MAGNIFICENCE OF THE NEW 
contrasted with the old, and at the end of the 
third year, by which date rapid progress had 
been made, the historian observes: “ All those 
things appeared to us, and to all who saw 
them, incomparable, and most worthy of praise, 
and at so glorious a beginning we rejoiced and 
conceived good hopes of the end, and provided 
for the acceleration of the work with diligence 
and spirit.” During the fourth year the 
master was injured by a collapse of the 
scaffolding, and, tenderly cared for by the 
community, directed the work from his sick 
bed, leaving the active supervision to a certain 
ingenious and industrious monk, who was 
foreman of the masons. He being a lay bro- 
ther, and unpaid, was taken exception to by 
the wage-earning skilled craftsmen, but the 
friction was judiciously allayed by the master, 
who put all things in due order and every 
man in his place. Master William eventually 
gave up the work and returned to France, 
having been hopelessly crippled by the acci- 


dent, and was succeeded by another master | 


craftsman—* William by name, English by 
nation, small in body, but, in workmanship of 
many kinds, acute and honest.” One of his 
first tasks appears to have been the preparation 
for the foundations of the chapel in which the 
shrine of the B. martyr was subsequently 
erected. ‘The shrine of 8. Thomas was one of 
the glories of Catholic England. Stow, the 
Tee) says it was covered with plates of 
gold, 

DAMASKED AND EmBossED WITH WIRES OF 

GOLD, 
garnished with brooches, images, chains, 
precious. stones, and great orient pearls, the 
riches of which shrine, at the spoilation in 
1533, filled two great iron chests, each one a 
heavy load for six men. At Easter Eve, 1180, 
the monks took possession of the new choir 
before the eastern portions of the sacred build- 
ing were completed. 
(To be continued.) 


The R.I.B.A. and the Government. 


To the Editor of THe BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. A. R. Jemmett’s letters 
upon this subject, addressed to you, and also 
your editorial comment. 

I took considerable interest in this matter 
at the Institute, and on one occasion expressed 
the hope that a member of that body would be 
employed by the Government. 

I find Mr. Jemmett stating—inter elia—in 
his letter, which appears in your issue of the 
24th inst., thusly : “ As the best men are not 
members [of the Institute], and as the Insti- 
tute is aware of this fact, I see no escape from 
this conclusion myself.” 

I am a member of the Institute, and I hold 
an opinion the very reverse of Mr. Jemmett’s, 
and if he will be good enough to name the 
gentlemen who are not members of the Insti- 
tute (and their respective works), whom he 
considers to be the “best men,” I shall be 
very glad to break a lance with him on a 
matter to which I have more than once re- 
ferred at No. 9, Conduit Street.—I am, yours 


obediently, 
WILLIAM WOODWARD. 
13, Southampton Street, Strand, 
August 24th, 1898. 


THE NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AT BOOTLE. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD INQUIRY. 


OLONEL W. R. SLACKE, R.E., an in- 
spector of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry recently at the Town Hall 
concerning the application of the Bootle Town 
Council for sanction to borrow £15,351 for the 
erection of a technical school. The Town 
Clerk, at the outset, said that there was no 
opposition to the scheme. There were no 
other technical schools existing in the borough 
than that carried on under the Corporation. 
The site of the new .technical school was 
purchased in 1897 with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board. The plot of land, 
which stood at the back of the Town Hall, 
was bought for three different purposes, and 
the portion allocated for the school comprised 
3106 square yards. Accommodation would be 
provided for about double the number of 
students (including males and females) than 
there were at present. The plans of the 
building were selected on competition. 
Twenty-two sets were sent in, and Messrs. 
Best and Callon, Westminster, proved to be 
the successful architects. The sum fixed upon 
as the amount of expenditure to be incurred 
for buildings, fixtures, and furniture was 
£20,000, but the Council did not want to 
borrow the whole of that sum. The com- 
mittee had in hand, or estimated they would 
have by the end of the year, £4649, and that 
amount deducted from £20,000 would leave 
a balance of £15,351 to be borrowed. ‘The 
arrangements adopted for the heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation of the building were in 
every respect most satisfactory.—At the close 
of the inquiry Colonel Slacke inspected the 
site of the school. 


St. GrorGxE’s CHapen, Windsor Castle, which 
has been closed for nearly a fortnight for 
cleaning and repairs, has been reopened for 
Divine service. ® 

Two blocks for infantry are to be built at 
Hounslow at a cost of about £12,000, besides 
two large mobilisation stores, estimated to 
cost about £4000. Only recently consider- 
ably over £6000 has been expended upon the 
drainage of the barracks there, besides other 
lesser sums on improvements, Xe. ~ 

Ir is hoped to have the installation of elec- 
tricity in the courtyard of Marlborough 
House completed before any members of the 
Prince of Wales’s family resume residence. 
Workmen have commenced making the 
trenches for the main from which the are 
lamps will obtain their supply. = 


risk. 


THE NEW THEATRE AT 
BLACKPOOL, 


At a recent vacation sitting of the Chancery 
Court of Lancashire, the Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. W. F. Taylor, had before him 


an application in connection with a new 
theatre which is being erected at Blackpool, 
The plaintiffs were Messrs. William Rhodes _ 
and Sons, and Messrs. Young and Rho 
and they asked for an interim injunction 
restraining the defendants, the Alhambra 
(Blackpool) Limited, from erecting their 
theatre to such a height as to interfere 
with the plaintiffs’ ancient lights. — Mr, 
Mansfield said the plaintiffs asked that the 
defendants be restrained from continuing the 
erection of the building further than what 
it was at the date of the writ. The plaintiffs 
were lessees of premises in Bank Hey 
Street, which was a very narrow thorough- 
fare. The defendants were erecting a new 
theatre called the Alhambra, and the back 
of the building ran into Bank Hey Street, 
opposite the shops occupied by the plain- 
tiffs, who carried on business as drapers 
and silk mercers, and as ironmongers. Prior 
to the erection of the theatre the site was 
occupied by the Prince of Wales’ Baths, and 
these only went to a height of about 44ft., 
but the new building had been already 
carried toa height of about 77ft., and inter- 
fered materially with the plaintiffs’ lights. 
The plaintiffs could not interfere with the 
building so far as it had gone, but the 
defendants were increasing the height, and 
the theatre was apparently to go very much 
higher, Since the issue of the writ the 
defendants had gone on, and he thought they 
had even worked overtime.—Mr. Roby said 
the site on which the new theatre was being 
erected was cleared by the end of last year, 
and the defendant Company commenced the 
building in 1898 with a great flourish of 
trumpets and a prospectus issued to the 
public. It was known that it was going te be 
a very extensive and costly building, and 
although it had been proceeded with regularly 
up to the present time, there had been no 
complaint by any one of the plaintiffs— 
Mr. Mansfield: Oh, yes, there is an 
affidavit stating that complaint was made,— 
Mr. Roby said the only possible object the 
plaintiffs could have in commencing this 
action the day after the beginning of the long 
vacation was to make the defendants come to 
terms with them at once, or otherwise an 
injunction might be granted which would 
prevent them putting the roof on, and thus 
save this costly building from being entirely 
destroyed. It seemed perfectly hopeless t 
this action conld succeed.—The Deputy Vi 
Chancellor said he would make an order that 
the motion stand over till the trial of the action. 
It was well known that the defendant Com- 
pany were going to build a theatre on the 
site in question, and the building was com 
menced in January last. Some time in April, 
it was stated, complaint was made that the 
building was likely to damage the plaintiffs’ 
ancient lights. He should have thought that 
the first thing people would have done when 
they did make a complaint would have been to 
examine the plans. If they had done so they 
would have seen exactly what was going to 
done, and then was the time to take any pro- 
ceedings if they thought fit to do so. It was 
clear that the trial of the action could not take 
place during the vacation, and a mandatory 
injunction could not be granted on an inter- 
locutory application to compel them to pull 
down the building which was already up at the 
date of the writ. ‘Therefore the only effect of 
issuing a writ on the first day of the vacation 
was to prevent anything being done until the 
sitting of the court in October or Novem 
He did not intend to refuse the motion t 
day, as it would prejudice the plaintiffs in 
future application. The proper course was 
let the motion stand till the trial of the acti 
when everything would be open to both part: 
Anything done between now and the t 
would be done by the defendants at their own 
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BRADFORD PARISH CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 


5 ieee workmen employed upon the restora- 
tion of the Bradford Parish Church are 
continuing to work overtime, and, though the 
work is such as cannot safely be hurried, very 
good progress is being made. The gallery on 
the south of the church has now been completely 
demolished, and the piers which were sadly 
cut into to support the timbers of the gallery 
have been repaired and strengthened. The 
timbers for the roof of the north aisle are 
being got into. position, and, during the five 
weeks which will elapse before the meeting of 
the Church Congress in Bradford, this aisle 
will be roofed in and the north transept will 
be completed. The fabric of this transept is 
already nearly finished. The south transept 
will not be proceeded with until after the 
Congress. The oak seating of the church will 
not be put back into place for these services, 
but the church will be seated with chairs 
hired for the occasion. The new choir stalls, 
which are to be presented to the church 
by Mr. F. C. Foster, of Queensbury, at 
a cost of about £300, are already nearly 
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WADHURST JUBILEE MEMORIAL HALL AND INSTITUTE, 


complete, but it is probable that these also 
will not be placed in the church until after 
the Congress. The chancel itself is eventually 
to be floored in coloured marbles, and the 
steps at the chancel arch and in front of the 
altar will be of marble. The chancel walls 
_ have been plastered to admit of painted decor- 
ations. The nature of both these works makes 
it desirable that they should be among the 
last completed, and the new choir stalls will 
- probably not be placed in position till the 
_ work in the chancel is taken in hand as a 
whole. The pulpit is to be improved by the 
insertion at the angles of niches containing 
figures of saints. This work is estimated to 
cost £90. A new marble base, agreeing in 
_ character with the chancel flooring, will have 
to be provided. Arrangements have been 
made for the church to be temporarily lighted 
- with electricity during the Congress services, 
- but the permanent fittings for the electric 
lighting of the church will be erected subse- 
quently. The vicar has received promises of 
3 a or five new windows of stained glass, and 
one of these is already in hand, the design 
representing four Northern Churchmen—SS. 
- Columba, Aidan, Bede, and Wilfrid. The cost 
of the structural restoration of the church 
will exceed £7000. It has been definitely 
_. decided that the old organ, which was quite 
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WESLEYAN COLLEGE AT 
SCARBOROUGH. 


HE foundation-stone has been laid of the 
Scarborough Wesleyan College, of which 
we give an illustration. The building, as 
described by the architects, Messrs. Hall, 
Cooper, and Davis, is to be constructed of 
Scarborough stone, faced with local red pressed 
bricks and stone dressings, the roofs being 
covered with red Ruabon tiles. The main 
entrance has a southern aspect, and the main 
roads to the college are planned from Filey 
Road and Jackson’s Lane, with a back entrance 
from the north corner of Filey Road. Care 
has been taken to arrange the block so as to 
sever the master’s house from the school and 
dormitories, and yet make the whole one 
building, the connecting link between the two 
being the kitchen. The arrangement of rooms 
on the south of the building 
CoMPRISE THE MAIN ENTRANCE, 
with inquiry office and entrance hall. To the 
east of this is the master’s common room and 


boarders’ recreation and reading room, which 
is 29ft. by 17ft., and is fitted up with book 


55 


It is to be heated with hot water radiators, 
and the plans show two large open fireplaces 
at each end in addition. ‘To the west and 
south are arranged three class-rooms, properly 
lighted, fitted with dual desks, heated with 
radiators and open fires, and arranged to 
accommodate ninety-six boys, in addition to 
which classes could be taught in the schoolroom 
and lecture hall. To the north and east of the 
schoolroom is arranged the day scholars’ 
entrance with vestibule porch. The chemical 
laboratory is planned to accommodate twelve 
boys at practical work at the same time, and 
is to be fitted with the 


Latest CHEMICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


working tables, &c., in accordance with the 
regulations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The lecture hall is to be fitted with 
desks, seats, and a demonstration table. ‘To 
the west of the school arrangements are made 
for lavatories, clothes, drying room, and 
boarder’s locker room, fitted with a separate 
locker for each boarder, and provided with a 
lobby entrance from the grounds, by which 
the boys can reach their lockers and drying- 
rooms after football and other sports without 


shelves and specially arranged so that the 
pupils may have its advantages for night study 
in lieu of the schoolroom. To the west of the 
entrance is the secretary’s office and board 
room, the latter being adaptable to other re- 
quirements, and master’s study, which is care- 
fully arranged in order that the master may 
have access to the school apart from his 
residence. 
Tue Dintne Haut 


is to the north of the principal staircase on the 
first floor, and is capable of dining one hundred 
scholars, the tables being arranged so that all 
the boys face the centre of the table. The 
plans show the room to have two spacious bay 
windows overlooking the sea. To the west of 
the dining hall is the servants’ room, and 
adjoining is the kitchen and scullery. The 
servants’ hall, china closet, &c., adjoin the 
kitchen. The master’s house is at the south- 
west angle of the building, having a separate 
entrance, with convenient dining room and 
drawing room overlooking the south front, and 
adjoining the study. The schoolroom is entered 
from the main entrance corridor, which corridor 
runs the whole block of school buildings, and 
could be extended with 


Any Fururrt ExTension 
of class-rooms. The schoolroom is 52ft. by 


unworthy of its position, shall not be replaced. | 24ft., and is capable-of assembling 200 boys. 


using the main entrance. ‘The first floor is 
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A. G. BOND, B.A., A.R.I.B.A., AND H. HEATHMAN, ARCHITECTS, 


reached right and left of the main staircase 
and 
A Spacious Lanprine 

is planned with head assistant-master’s room 
overlooking it, to the right of which are the 
dormitories. ‘Two dormitories have seventeen 
beds each, and one dormitory nine. Hach 
dormitory is overlooked by an assistant-master 
from his bedroom. In the master’s house there 
are five bedrooms, bathroom, &c., and the 
servants’ bedrooms are immediately over the 
master’s house, and completely cut off from 
the other part of the building. On the third 
floor is the nurses’ bedroom, sick day ward 
and a sick night ward, specially 

IsoLATING ANY SICKNESS 
from the other rooms. Here also is an 
extensive boxroom fitted with box racks and 
connected with a lift from the main hall. 
The whole building is to be warmed by 
open fires and steam radiators under low 
pressure, and where it is possible the ra- 
diators are to be built into recesses in the 
outside walls, so that fresh air may pass 
through them before entering the room. 
Contracts to the amount of £7818 2s. 3d. have 
been accepted by the Company. These do not 
include heating, boundary fences, permanent 
fittings, playgrounds, &c., and it is expected 
that by the time the college is completed 
£10,000 will be spent, 
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WHITEHALL. 


Kee CHARLES IL.—so the Marquis of 
Normanby told Evelyn—had once de- 
signed to buy up all King Street and rebuild 
it nobly. King Street, be it remembered, 
originally extended from Charing Cross to 
Palace Yard. The Merry Monarch’s plans 
were not carried out; probably there was no 
money, for pretty Nell Gwynne, languishing 
Moll Davis, the imperious Duchess of Castle- 
maine, the baby-faced Duchess de Mazarine, 
and the rest of them had too many costly 
whims and fancies to leave much for archi- 
tectural projects. Similarly Charles I. had 
intended to erect here a palace on a sumptuous 
scale, and Inigo Jones’s magnificent plans for 
it are still extant; but nothing was actually 
done except the Banqueting Hall, which is yet 
standing. What these well-meaning monarchs 
intended to do has been in course of piecemeal 
progress ever since. The great Whitehall 
Fire of 1697 wiped out a large portion of the 


congeries of Royal apartments and offices, and : 


caused the removal of the Court to St. James’s 
or Kensington. William III. intended, like 
his predecessors, to rebuild on a grander scale, 
but this intention also came to nothing. A 
thoroughfare was cut through the Privy 
Garden, and Whitehall became “a common 
street,” as Sir Roger de Coverley said when 
displaying to the Spectator the portrait of 
that ancestor of his who did such doughty 
deeds in the Tilt Yard, where the Paymaster- 
General’s Office now stands. Dover House, 
Gwydir House, and Whitehall Gardens now 
occupy sites on the old Privy Garden. 
The common street that Sir Roger spoke. so 
contemptuously of was, in fact, one of the 
most interesting thoroughfares in the world, 
and, at one time, one of the most picturesque. 
Two gates crossed it at the ends of the Privy 
Garden. That called Holbein’s Gate stood 
near the Banqueting Hall, and is well shown 
in a print by Samuel Wale, one of our earliest 
Academicians, as well asin the more elaborate 
print by Vertue. Canaletto painted it in his 
view of Whitehall (now in the collection of 
the Duke of Richmond) just previous to its 
destruction in 1759. Not many yards off had 
stood another gate, less interesting architec- 
turally, called the King’s Street Gate, which 
was pulled down in 1723. Nothing remains of 
this, but two medallions from Holbein’s Gate 
are still preserved at Hampton Court. Both 
these gates are shown in an earlier print, by 
Israel Souvestre, about 1650. By comparing 
this with the prints of Wale and Maurer, and 
others of the eighteenth century, we can form 
a clear idea of the great changes that had 
taken place in the course of a century. There 
was a third gate, called the Hall Gate, opposite 
the south end of King Street, giving entrance 
to Palace Yard. This street will soon be 
erased from the map of London; it has long 
been greatly curtailed and reduced to a mere 
by-way. Now the east side of what remained 
is almost all down; the west side is to follow. 
Parliament Street is to be widened, and on the 
cleared site new Government offices are to be 
built. 


Routeston Cuurcu, Notts., has just been 
reopened after restoration. Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler was the atchitect. 

Mr. W. H. Brouaxs, of Birmingham, is the 
architect for the new Church of St. Agatha, 
Sparkbrook, Worcestershire. The estimated 
cost is £10,000. 

Tue scaffolding which surrounds the tower 
of the pro-cathedral in Church Street, Liver- 
pool, has been completed, so far at least as 
the eye can discern. Let it be hoped that 
the artificers in the course of their work will, 
while adding to the stability of the structure, 
contrive to confer some degree of architectural 
grace upon it. 

Tue curfew tower bells at Windsor Castle, 
which are usually rung upon the Queen’s 
birthday and other Royal anniversaries, have 
been re-arranged, and are now ready for peal- 
ing when necessary. The set has been silent 
for a time owing to an accident to the big 
tenor, and the discovery of a crack in the fifth 
bell, which had to be re-cast. 


WORSTEAD CHURCH. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION. 


A FUND has been opened for the restoration 

of Worstead Church. Worstead Church 
isa fine example of the Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and is well worth preserving. Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, who has presented plans for the 
restoration, reports that the work immediately 
necessary or desirable in the future may be 
divided into two main sections—first, struc- 
tural works needed to put the whole building 
into a thorough state of repair, and, as far as 
possible, to arrest the progress of decay which 
is now going on with ever-increasing rapidity ; 
secondly, to carry out works which will have 
for their object the permanent 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


of the building. In the first section, the first 
thing to be done is to put the roofs throughout 
into a thorough state of repair. Over the 
nave is a very good example of the hammer- 
beam roof of the date. It appears to have 
thrust out the side walls, especially the south 
one. There are no wall plates to this roof, 
rafters and principals resting directly on the 
walls; the ends of many of the timbers are 
rotten. The eaves are all more or less open, leav- 
ing free entrance for birds and bats, as well as 
for wind from all quarters. Under present cir- 
cumstances it is impossible either to warm the 
church or to keep it free from the dirt and 
filth inseparable from the presence of birds 
and bats all over the building. The bells are 
badly hung in a frame too light for the pur- 
pose. They should be re-hung in a new frame 
of oak or iron. The south porch is 


In a Rutnous State. 


As to the tower, the newel staircase, the 
parapet, and battlements on the east, west, 
and south sides, and the south-west buttress 
—a portion of which has fallen—are in a 
ruinous and dangerous condition. The whole 
of the flint facing, originally beautifully exe- 
cuted, has long called for reparation and 
careful pointing to preserve it from much 
more rapid and extensive ruin. This work 
should no longer be delayed. The glazing of 
the windows, although to a large extent 
modern, is not at all satisfactory. When the 
building has been made structurally secure, 
and weather and wind proof, the consideration 
of the various items which belong to Section 2 
may be properly undertaken. Nearly every 
trace of the ancient seats of the church has 
disappeared, the whole having been refitted 
with high pews of oak some time in the last 
century. 


THe DIsFIGUREMENT OF THE PROPORTIONS OF 
THE CHURCH 


by the great height of the pews was enhanced 
by their being mounted on a wholly un- 
necessary step, thus completely spoiling the 
fine proportions of the nave. Nothing but an 
entire re-arrangement and lowering of the pews 
can remedy this defect. The floor of the 
church should by degrees be re-laid by good 
stone paving. The reredos and all the details 
of the modern stonework generally at the east 
end are of the most objectionable description, 
and rob that part of the church of all the 
simple impressiveness and dignity which it 
would have if unencumbered by such thoroughly 
bad work. Hitherto the church has not been 
warmed in any way during the winter months. 
It seems now a necessity to do so. With 
regard to the work as a whole, the best plan 
will be to take it in the order already given, 
and to c mplete one part first, in the best and 
most substantial manner before beginning 
another. 
rule would be the improvement and brighten- 
ing of the east end, which might be under- 
taken as soon as possible. It will require a 
sum of not less than £3000, says Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, to restore to the church some faint 
reflection of its former glories. 


ia 
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The one exception to this general . 
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THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON’S 
HOUSE. 


ENSINGTON is the goal of more than 
one artistic pilgrimage, though the 
pilgrims are usually natives of another 
country than ours. Until very lately many — 
Americans used to travel there to visit the 
house of Mr. G. F. Watts, and during the past 
few months there have been many strangers 
to see the splendid collection of studies, 
drawings, and paintings which Lord Leighton 
left upon the walls of the house where so much 
of his great work was done. What is to be- 
come of this beautiful, informing, and valuable 
work? It may, perhaps, be dispersed among 
galleries and private collections—to be over- 
looked, or only seen by those who, besides the 
taste to appreciate it, have the knowledge 
where to look for it. On the other hand, the 
desirability of keeping it all in one place, of 
keeping it especially in the appropriate setting 
of the workshop where it was created, is so 
obvious as not to need enforcing. But Lord 
Leighton’s house is as much one of his 
works as the frescoes in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. It was built to his 
designs; it has a suite of ideal studios; 
it is protected by a sufficient and pleasant 
garden; its floors are coloured with the 
tiles, its staircases and its walls are rich 
with the marbles and the paintings which 
appealed to his taste ; it is in itself a record, 
a vivid memento of the artist. By what means 
then can the house and the sketches be pre- 
served together for the public benefit. Shortly 
after Lord Leighton’s death a committee was 
formed to induce the nation to buy the house 
and its pictures; but in the rush of a year 
when people were anticipating many calls on 
their purse in the way of subscriptions, the 
project fell through. Since then Lord Leighton’s 
sisters, to whom the house was bequeathed, 
have, with distinguished munificence, presented _ 
the property to the representatives of the Lord 
Leighton committee. More than this (says. 
the Daily Graphic), they have given many of 
the pictures which now adorn the house, and’ 
were followed in this generosity by the Prince 
of Wales and many other admirers, who 
have bought sketches and presented them to 
the house. But these evidences of private 
generosity are not sufficient. The house is not 
a freehold, but is held under a substantial 
ground rent; and lighting, water supply, 
repair and maintenance, rent and taxes—to 
say nothing of the provision of proper care- 
taking—represent a large and very appreciable 
annual expenditure. Itis for Kensington first, 
and for the nation in general, to say whether 
it will subscribe a sum sufficient to maintain 
this unique museum of art for the benefit 
of the art-lover, the student, and the public 
generally. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation are considering a 
proposal to restrict the height of new build- 
ings under their jurisdiction to 85ft. 

THE City churches of St. Alphage, London — 
Wall, St. Albans, Wood Street, and St. 


Andrew, Holborn, are now closed for repairs __ 


and cleaning. 

AN inquiry was held recently at the Man- 
chester Town Hall to consider the application 
of the Corporation for power to borrow 
£27,500 for the alteration and enlargement of 
Monsall Hospital. 

Txt Gaiety Theatre, London, has been fitted 
with electric ventilators, which keep a current 
of cold air playing through the house all day, 
the result being that in the evening the tem- 
perature is desirably low. 

Rusuton Roman Catholic Church was on 
Monday afternoon re-opened by the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury, after restoration and renovation. 
The church is one of the most ancient in 
Cheshire, the original foundation dating back 
about 600 years. 

THe foundation stone has been laid of a new 
mission room, which is to be erected for the 
locality of Halfway and Holbrook. The plans 
for the building were prepared by Mr. J. D. 
Webster, architect, of Sheffield, and the con- 
tract given to Messrs. Kirkby and Drabble. 


as are 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHamM Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 


August 31st, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
andl a polished fender. I do not say that such 

_ things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 

_ in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
RUSKIN. 


THe Daily Chronicle has been recently 
calling attention to the unsatisfactory state 
of the Thames steamboats, which are in- 
_ efficient, small, and greatly in need of paint 
and general cleaning. Attention might well 
be directed to the dirty little hovels which 
are designated “piers” by the Conservancy 
Board. These eyesoresy are blots against the 
fair face of the Embankment. We have 
never been able to understand the absolute 
necessity of building these little huts upon 
a floating platform. It is. needless to point 
out how much better the offices would have 
looked had they been erected on the high 
level, and in a style in keeping with the rest 
_of the work. Recently, we notice, some im- 
provements have been effected at Westminster 
Pier, but the general character of the thing is 


3 still the same. 


Tue New York correspondent of the 
Standard states that Mr. Charles Brush has 
made a preliminary announcement of the dis- 

_ covery of anew gas, a constitu “nt of the atmos- 
Bebsre and absorbed in many instances. Its 
chief characteristics are low tension, and co1- 
ductivity of heat surpassing those qualities in 
hydrogen one hundred times when impure, 
_ and, theoretically, a thousand times if pure. 
he discovery resulted from a search for 
ecluded hydrogen. Mr. Brush calls his new 

s Etherion. He thinks it analysable into 
several gases, forming a periodic group of 
aid elements. 


__ By way of commemorating the Knights- 
bridge Exhibition of International Art, which 
has recently closed, an illustrated souvenir 
talogue of the show will shortly be issued 
Messrs. Carl Hentschel and Co. It is to 
ame a work of some importance, with over a 
hundred reproductions of the principal works 
in painting and sculpture which were gathered 

the gallery. Among the artists represented 
in the souvenir will be Messrs. Whistler, 
very, J. W. Alexander, Clausen, Puvis de 
havannes, Degas, C. W. Furse, J. Guthrie, 
. Stirling Lee, Manet, J. Maris, Rodin, 


E. A. Walton. : 


__ ‘THE serious sea encroachments which have 
been reported from Deal and Walton-on-the- 

aze during the last few days have revived 
€ discussion as to obtaining Parliamentary 
d in the protection of the foreshore at 
vulnerable points on the east coast. Wh n 
the subject was raised last autumn, on Mr. 

. F. Grantham’s paper before the Society of 
ineers, there was a general consensus of 
ion that some steps ought to be taken for 
ction by the system of either embank- 
t, groine, or upright wall. Holland is 
ciently protected by the first method, but 
is doubtful if the same plan would answer 
Yet it might be tested on a small scale 
e@ exposed part of the country, such as 
olnshire or Yorkshire. The front slopes 
ould not be made at too acute an angle, and, 


ig 


. egantini, J. J. Shannon, Fitz Thaulow, and | 


as in Holland, should be protected by fagotting 
or by stone. The utility of groines is beyond 
dispute, and there are probably few points of 
the coast where well-constructed groines would 
not be found to give all the protection needed. 
The sea-wall is, of course, an excellent protec- 
tion if properly constructed, but it is often 
built either upright or with a very high slope 
that in a heavy sea the waves undermine the 
base of the wall. Evena well-built wall is 
much protected if a groine is placed near, as 
it arrests and retains the shingle, which is of 
itself a great protection. Any one of these 
systems is too great an expense for a local 
authority to bear unassisted. The difficulty is 
how to adjust the cost between local and 
national interests and between the owners of 
frontages and those immediately in the rear. 


In view of the alarm which has doubtless 
been created’ in some quarters, it may be 
interesting to note that the sea gives some- 
thing althouga it takes somuch. There are 
parts of Lincolnshire where the frontage is 
some miles further seawards than in historic 
times. Much land, too, has been reclaimed. 
Mr. H. Wheeler, one of the best authorities 
on the fens of Lincolnshire, says that “some 
five hundred thousand acres are below the 
level of spring tides, and only protected from 
inundation by artificial earthern embank- 
ments.” In the neighbourhood of Long Sutton 
there is much reclaimed land, and the Wash, 
it is well known, at one time extended from 
the North Sea to Ely and Cambridge on the 
south, and on the west over the low-lying 
country now called the Fens, and so up to 
Lincoln. It is said to have been six times as 
large as it is. These are facts which should 
be a stimulus to the undertaking of protective 
works. Mie ih 

RicHMoND people are much concerned at the 
announcement that Glover’s Island, which lies 
in the middle of the Thames, opposite Peter- 
sham Meadows, and in the foreground of the 
celebrated view from Richmond Hill, is about 
to be offered for sale by auction. For many 
years the island has been used for storing 
boats, but the auctioneer’s advertisement 
states that it would afford “a splen lid site for 
the erection of a first-class club or hotel.” 
The dismay of the inhabitants has been in- 
tensified by the owner having declared his 
intention, should the island not be purchased 
for building purposes, to permit it to be ued 
as a huge advertising station. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the City Press thus 
writes concerning the proposal to pull down 
the old house in Leicester Square, once the 
residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds: “Once 
again, because a house in which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds once lived is to be pulled down, the 
sentimentalist is on the trail bewailing the 
degeneracy of the Londoner and the apathy 
of the Government because they do not dip 
into their pockets to preserve what are, as a 
rule, ugly structures. Take Sir Joshua’s 
house. What is there either outside or inside 
that should cause it to be preserved? It has 
no beauty. It may have been considered 
handsome in its day, but that day is long 
since past. Its retention would add nothing 
te the artist’s reputation. He has his statue 
in the nation’s great cathedral. His memory 
is perpetuated there. His genius is seen on 
the walls of our National Gallery, and few 
care a button where he lived. These mawkish 
mournings over dead men’s houses are sicken- 
ing, and remind one more than anything of 
the superstitious fetish worship of the 
barbarian.” 


THERE are other famous houses in Leicester 
Square besides that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
John Hunter, by far the greatest anatomist of 
his day, lived at No. 28, next door to the 
Alhambra. He was one of those fearsome men 
who used—in the days of what Matthew 
Arnold was wont to call Mrs. Gooch’s gospel— 
to be held up before ambitious youths as a 
shining example of industry. Hogarth’s house 
was on the site of what is now No. 30. After- 
wards it was occupied by Kosciusko, the 
Polish patriot and exile, and later still by the 
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Countess Guiccioli—Byron’s Countess—when- 
ever she visited London. From 1720 to 1725 
Sir Isaac Newton lived at No. 35. There is 
another of Newton’s houses in St. Martin’s 
Street, hard by. It is in a deplorably bad 
condition now. His last residence was Bul- 
lingham House, Pitt Street, close to Sir 
Richard Webster’s house at Campden Hill. 


Ir is odd how little the dwellers in 
picturesque country districts appreciate the 
commercial value of charming scenery. If 
they really understood how much of their 
prosperity depends upon the attractiveness of 
the locality in which they live, we might hear 
less of the schemes for running railways 
through well-known beauty spots. Such a 
line as that projected at Lynmouth, or as that 
more recently planned to disfigure the Pass of 
Aberglaslyn, in North Wales, would in all 
probability prove a most expensive convenience 
to the district opened up. The better class of 
tourist, who is a source of considerable income 
to the country folk, is by no means ready to 
revisit a place which can only show the bare 
remnants of its former beauty, and prefers to 
betake himself abroad, or to more remote parts 
in search of satisfaction for his esthetic in- 
stincts; and in his place there comes the horde 
of cheap trippers for whom the new railway, in 
its own interests, especially caters. 


In some respects the havoe which would be 
wrouzsht by this projected railway in North 
Wales would be greater than that with which 
Lynmouth is threatened. The line would 
actually run through a considerable part of 
the Pass, and would enter it at what is 
perhaps the most picturesque part. The 
professed object of the promoters is to develop 
certain slate quarries, so that the line would 
do double harm by its own unpicturesqueness 


‘en route and by encouraging a horrible dis- 


figurement at Beddgelert where the slate is to 
be dug out. Happily, the scheme is exciting 
vigorous opposition, but lovers of North 
Wales will have to bestir themselves if the 
district is to be saved from destruction. 


THE majority of the members of the Finance 
and Estate Committee of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration have recently thrown cold water on 
the new south library scheme. The sub- 
committee charged with the arrangements for 
the erection of the building courteously ap- 
proached the money-lending committee with 
the request that it should erect the new 
library at the corner of Windsor Street and 
Upper Parliament Street, the Library Com- 
mittee paying 3} per cent. interest per annum 
on the outlay, as had already been done in 
connection with the Kensington establishment. 
The financiers, however, rejected the request 
by seven votes to two. The increase in the 
number of readers at the existing branches 
in other parts of the city makes the building 
absolutely necessary. Besides, there are new 
features being introduced which make it still 
more imperative that greater room should be 
immediately provided. 


A most interesting old timepiece is the clock 
standing in William the Fourth’s bedroom at 
Hampton Court, and which Messrs. Gaydon 
and Sons, of Kingston, were recently com- 
missioned to repair. The clock was made by 
Dan Quare about the year 1660, and is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of automatic 
mechanism in existence. It is what is com- 
monly known as. a ‘“grandfather’s clock,” 
standing in a very tall oak case, with heavy 
ormolu mounts. There are several particulars 
in which this clock is almost, if not quite 
unique. In the first place it goes for twelve 
months at a time without winding. But more 
remarkable than this is its ingenious mechan- 
ism. It is what is known as a “calendar” 
clock, and besides recording the days of the 
month and the months of the year, it also 
automatically shows the time of sunrise and 
sunset. The last time the clock was over- 
hauled was early in the present century. For 
the last forty years, however, the clock has 
not been wound up. It speaks well for the 
splendid workmanship of our ancestors that, 
with slight exceptions, Messrs. Gaydon found 
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the works in as perfect a condition as when 
the clock was originally made, and there is no 
reason why it should not last for another 200 
years. 


Somer consternation has been caused at New 
York by a rumour that the safety of the 
Brooklyn Bridge is imperilled by the tre- 
mendously increased strain that it has had to 
bear since the trolly cars have been permittec 
to cross it. A careful examination shows that 
owing to the buckling of a steel truss, the 
bridge has sagged sufficiently to justify some 
anxiety. The accident has caused the huge 
structure to groan and vibrate unpleasantly, 
but it is believed that there is no actual 
danger. 


ConsIDERABLE advance has been made with 
the movement for building a permanent Art 
gallery in Whitechapel. A donation of £5000 
has been made to the building fund by Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, and only £2000 more is 
needed to provide an adequate gallery. The 
Charity Commissioners would undertake the 
control of the place, and would arrange 
periodical loan exhibitions of modern pictures, 
and of work in various branches of applied 
Art. Canon Barnett, who has successfully 
organised the annual Art exhibitions in St. 
Jude’s Schools, is one of the most active pro- 
moters of the scheme, which seems to deserve 
all success. 


From Paris comes the news that the 
Cernuschi Museum, with its wonderful display 
of Oriental objects, is to be opened in October. 
This collection, which was formed by M. Henri 
Cernuschi durmg his travels in China and 
Japan, includes several thousand examples, 
and is one of the most complete representations 
in the world of the Art of these countries. It 
was lately bequeathed to the French nation, 
together with the house in which it is arranged. 
Among recent additions to the Louvre are a 
series of plaster casts and terra-cotta sketches 
by Carpeaux, a bust of a young girl by Houdon, 
and a collection of statues in wood and stone 
belonging to the early years of the sixteenth 
century. 


Tue halls in connection with Cherryfield 
Mission, Dundee, have just undergone a com- 
plete overhaul, while a substantial addition 
has been made to the accommodation by the 
taking in of a property to the north. Cherry- 
field Mission is one of the oldest established 
in the city, and is very popular in the district 
in which it is situated. Recently it was found 
necessary to extend the buildings, and with 
this object the directors purchased the 
property referred to. Tradesmen have been 
busily engaged for several weeks, and the 
result of their operations is that the suite of 
halls will now rank as perhaps the best 
equipped of their kind in Dundee. The main 
hall as reconstructed will be capable of seating 
comfortably 400 persons; and a smaller hall 
and class and ante-rooms have been fitted up 
in a very complete manner. A feature of the 
decorations in the large hall is a beautiful 
picture by Mr. J. M. Pratt, of Glasgow, repre- 
senting Christ and the woman of Samaria at 
the well. This picture occupies the whole of 
the further end of the hall between the win- 
dows, and is a striking work of Art. The 
outside of the mission buildings has been 
renewed, and the entire premises present a 
very attractive appearance. 


Tue great hall of the Merchant Venturers’ 
Training College at Bristol is never more 
worthily employed than when used for the 
purpose of an exhibition of work in different 
branches. A large number of specimens 
sent in have beén on view for the inspec- 
tion of visitors during the last week. The 
departments include designing and modelling, 
machine drawing, metal working, plumbing, 
carpentry and joinery, boot and shoe manu- 
facture, and painters’ and decorators’ efforts. 
To plumbers’ work great attention has been 
paid, and it is well to know that in sanitary 
appliances a great many students have made 
satisfactory progress, lead bends, jointing, 


bossing, and other details being satisfactorily |. 


exemplified. Carpentry and joinery are 
illustrated by double-hung sash and frame, a 
teak case containing specimens of timber and 
other exhibits, arranged on the platform in 
the hall. Of designs in painters’ and decora- 
tors’ work, a sign, with the word “ College,” in 
ornamental characters, affords a creditable 
feature in lettering in colour. The collection 
of appliances in metal working evinces 
ingenuity and aptitude ; and a one- horse 
power launch engine and pumps, machine vice 
for milling machine, lifting jack, and drilling 
machine vice, may be referred to as excellent 
specimens. Some carefully executed examples 
of machine drawing also deserve attention. 
The exhibition is altogether so eloquent of the 
thoroughness of technical instruction at the 
college that Bristolians may well regard the 
different classes. of work with considerable 
interest. 


An interesting discovery has just been made 
on the banks of the Clyde ata spot between 
Dumbarton Rock and Dunglass. Through the 
efforts chiefly of Mr. Donnelly, artist, at 
Bowling, what is supposed to be a lake 
dwelling, or “crannog,” has been found there. 
It is thought that the remains belong to the 
same period as the occupation of the neigh- 
bouring hill fort of Dunbine, discovered a 
couple of years ago, and regarded by archxo- 
logical experts as among the most valuable 
finds of recent years. ‘The officials of the 
Helensburgh Antiquarian Society, who carried 
through the Dunbine excavations so creditably 
and so successfully, have undertaken to make 
a thorough investigation of the supposed 
“crannog.” 


Ara special meeting of the Berwick Town 
Council, the Town Clerk stated that a Govern- 
ment inquiry would be held to consider the 
proposed loan of £8000 for a new police station, 
the plans for which are in the hands of a New- 
castle firm. A reply to the Council’s request 
for railway station accommodation stated that 
the directors of the North British Company 
would carefully consider the subject, Mr. 
Conacher having visited Berwick. 


Tue Black Swan, Holborn, is famous among 
City signs. It has recently been partly de- 
molished and reconstructed by the present 
owners of the distillery. The old house, front- 
ing Holborn and backing on to Barnard’s Inn, 
possesses title-deeds which go back to the 
time of James I. Down almost to the date 
of the Gordon riots it was used as a hostelry 
and coaching-house. The Mr. Langdale who 
figures as the jolly owner in Dickens’s story 
turned the place into a distillery, which 
character it has retained down to the present 
day. 


TuroueHour the world there are hundreds 
of lighthouses dotted along. the coast, but a 
lighthouse in the midst of a cemetery is a rare 
thing. Such an one, however, has just been 
erected in the cemetery at Ulverston, Lan- 
cashire. The structure, which is 23ft. in height, 
with a spreading base 25ft. in circumference, 
and 8ft.in diameter, is constructed of white 
Carrara marble. The tower proper bears a 
striking resemblance to Sir John Barrow’s 
monument on the Hill of Hoad, which, again, 
is like the Eddystone lighthouse. It is sur- 
mounted with a small dome and ball, sup- 
ported on four pillars, and between these is a 
chamber, ornamented with a moulded cornice, 
and containing the radiating lantern. The light 
is forty candle-power, and the lamp has a 
burning capacity of about 13ft. of gas per 
hour. On the fine “die block” immediately 
beneath the entrance door is cut in bold relief 
a large and beautifully carved anchor, bearing 
across it the words, “An Anchor for the Hope 
of Sorrow through all Time.” The chain 
finishes with a broken link, the other end 
being buried in the rock. _ The whole of the 
base of the lighthouse is skilfully carved to 


represent waves breaking against the rocks, — 


and a coping covered with sea-sand is going to 
be erected around this, in order to give the 
whole a thoroughly realistic appearance. 


Stowxy but surely the old Leeds Grammar ' she brought from Kensington Pala: 


School is disappearing to make room for t 
widening of North Street. The porch an 
belfry are practically all that remain in posi- — 
tion, and they, too, will be razed to the 
ground. What the ultimate destination of 
the building will be is not known even to the © 
gentlemen whose interest in the preservation — 
of the historic edifice prompted them to pur- — 
chase it. As the disintegration of the fabric — 
gradually proceeds, however, every stone is — 
being carefully removed and stored away in 
the hope of re-erection on some convenient — 
site, much on the same principle as that which — 
governed the demolition and reconstruction of 
Temple Bar many years ago. ‘T'wo or three 
proposals have already been made, one being 
to utilise the material in building “head- 
quarters” for the Leeds Boys’ Brigade—if 
only asuitable site can be found—and another 
to set it up as a mission church for Busling- 
thorpe. Yet another proposition would let the — 
old school occupy a position on one of the several — 
open spaces which the trustees of Wade's 
Charity are providing in different parts of the 3 
city. = 


THe work of constructing the tunnel 
through the Simplon has just been inaugu- — 
rated both on the Italian and Swiss sides. It — 
will be the longest in the world, and one of — 
the most important, as it will put the Medit- — 
terranean (through the port of Genoa) in 
direct communication with West and Central — 
Switzerland and with Central Europe. It is — 
likely to be a great rival of the Mont Cenis: 
and St. Gothard routes. The Simplon tunnel 
will be 124 miles long, while the Mont Cenis 
is only about eight miles, and the St. Gothard 
a little over nine. The opening of the tunnel 
on the Swiss side will be near Brigue, at 680 
metres above the level of the sea, and on the — 
Italian side, near Iselle, at 750 metres above — 
datum. This great engineering feat will, in ~ 
reality, consist of tunnels, one for the railway 
and one for ventilation, connected by galleries, 
The work is being conducted at the expense of — 
the Italian and Swiss Governments, and will 
cost about -£3,000,000. It will take nearly 
five and a half years to complete. The 
hydraulic power for this gigantic undertaking 
will be obtained on the Swiss side from 
the Rhone, which will supply from 1180 to 
2360 horse-power, and on the Italian side from 
the Cairasca river, which will give 2260 horse- 
power. The hygienic precautions for t 
benefit of the great number of working men 
to be employed are practically perfect. E 
man, before being engaged, will be requi 
to “pass the doctor,” and there will 
periodical examinations to ensure that no 0 
is suffering from contagious disease. The 
huts of the employés will also be carefu 
inspected with a view to their proper sani 
tion. Each workman will wear a special dr 
in working hours, after which he will 
obliged to take a bath. Thus, if is hoped, 
that the perfect health of the operating stafi 
will be secured. : 2 


Tue exquisite tapestry in the Qu 
Gallery at Hampton Court Palace has 
been cleaned and renovated under the s 
vision of Mr. Brown, curator at the p 
The tapestry was discovered by a lu 
accident more than thirty years ago by 
present superintendent, Mr. W. H. Pleas 
A picture having been removed, a defect in 
the woodwork behind made it apparent thai 
some material was hidden at the back. Mr 
Pleasants reported his suspicions to the 
Lord Mount Temple, who at once sent 
that he would make an inspection of the 
His lordship ordered some of the woodwork t 
be removed, when the tapestry, which nov 
adorns the walls of the Queen’s Gallery, 
discovered, and although dust and cob 
abounded, and a regiment of the huge 
notable Hampton Court spiders mai 
forth, the material was found to be in g 
condition, and after being brushed loc 
quite fresh. It is surmised that it 
-covered in by Queen Caroline in 1735, for 
“Hervey’s Memoirs” it is stated that he 
Majesty was very fond of pictures, and hut 
the walls of the palace with a number wh 
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ARCHAEOLOGISTS AFIELD. 


V.—IN EAST ANGLIA. 


N excursion of members of the Norfolk 

and Norwich Archeological Society took 

place a few days ago, when North Elmham, 

Brisley, Gressenhall, Scarning, East Dereham, 
and Elsing were visited. 


NortH Et.mxaam CHURCH. 


North Elmham is a source of inexhaustible 
interest to the antiquarian. The church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a handsome 
structure of mixed Architecture, comprising 
nave with aisles and clerestory, south and 
west porches,.transept chapels, chancel and 
square west tower. The Rey. A. G. Legge, in 
the course of a most interesting paper, said: 
Everyone must be agreed that North Elmham 
Church is a most magnificent building. As 
one stands upon the top of the steps leading 
down into the nave its full glories seems to 
burst upon the eye. What a height, what a 

- length, what a breadth. For years I have 
studied it, admired it, gloried in it. Those 
steps with their downward descent into the 
church are, [ believe, unique—at least, I have 
never, so far as I can remember, seen anything 
of the kind in any churches into which I have 
entered. 


THe MaAsstveE OAKEN SCREEN 


which shuts in the tower from the nave was 
the handiwork of one Francis Fluid, or Floyd, 
parish clerk. By an entry in the church- 
wardens’ accounts he is paid 20s. in 1623 “for 
his work about the partition between the 
steeple and the church,” and in 1625 a further 
sum of 10s. for “ working the frame between 
the church and the steeple.” Just inside the 
tower are three Early English miserere seats, 
originally belonging to the chancel. As they 
were too dilapidated to admit of repairs, the 
late Mr. Phipson, of Norwich, the architect 
. who presided over the restoration of 1882, was 
e* good enough to have them copied for me for 
use in the choir. Passing into the nave, the 
door to the south is Early English, with a 
1 plain decorated porch. On the outer side of 
4 the north door, which is of the same date, is 
5 


A SinaunaR Corset TABLE, 


_ supporting a horizontal projection. The late 
_ Mr. Carthew expressed himself as puzzled by 
it. It is composed of ornamental stones from 
_ another building, and I have no doubt myself 
that the fragments originally came from Wal- 
_ singham Abbey, whence, as the early church- 
_ wardens’ account book states, stones were 
conveyed for the repairs of the church. All 
lovers of the beautiful will have their atten- 
tion specially drawn to the exquisitely carved 
_ bench ends in the nave. They date, I believe, 
_ from the thirteenth century. On one or other 
of them is represented a dog of a species 
which I have been informed is now extinct. 
I cannot quite call him a pre-historic dog, but 
since he was carved here he has left the 
haunts of man for ever. On a bench end 
- abutting on the south aisle at the upper end 
is a head attired in a Roman helmet. The 
Elmham tradition is that it represents the 
head of Pontius Pilate. At the restoration of 
1882 unsightly pews were removed from the 
- upper end of the nave and aisles, and replaced 
by the 


Moprern Carved BENCHES 


- wrought by Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of 
- North Walsham, and I think you will agree 
are no mean companions to the older ones. 

_ The choir stalls, benches, and screen were 
_ added at the same period, and I would especi- 
_ ally draw your attention to the carving, which 
_ will bear avery close inspection. I mentioned 
_ just now Francis Floyd, parish clerk, in con- 
nection with the lower screen. Let me tell 
you that that was perhaps the least of the 
_ works which he wrought in the church. He 
was a man of some consideration and of no 
little ability. Besides his church work, he 
repaired all the bridges in the parish—several 
in number, as you cannot leave Elmham, north, 
south, east, or west, unless you pass over one 
of them. A note in the Register Book says he 
“began to be clarke ye 24 of June, 1605.” He 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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held his oftice for forty-six years, and, if 
remarkable in his lifetime, he certainly was 
as remarkable in his death, for the Register 
Book further accounts that he was “foure 
score z tooe years of age”—not the day he 
died, but “the day he was buried.” The 
beautiful Jacobean pulpit from which I am 
now reading was his handiwork. An exquisite 
piece of it, originally supporting a sounding- 
board, forms the door of a cupboard in the 
vestry, and has cut upon it, “ Francis Floyd, 
me fecit, A.p. 1626.” In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of 1614 is the following entry :—“ It 
paid to Franes fluid for making ye pulpit xxs.” 
I conceive that this alludes to the pulpit in 
plain form, uncarved, as in 1626 he is again 
paid for “finishinge ye pulpit iiijli. iijs. 1iijd.” 
The labour, therefore, of carving it would 
appear to have taken him twelve years. It 
has had its vicissitudes. In 1851 a so-called 
restoration, or, in other words, an abominable 
desecration, took place. Purbeck marble 
columns were wrenched from the sedilia, the 
altar rails were lowered, the font had its base 
and steps removed, being reduced to its present 
mean level, the remains of 


Tue Roop STAIRCASE AT THE West Enp 


of the chapel which now forms the vestry 
were removed, and this beautiful pulpit was 
ronounced to be rotten, and turned out. The 
ate Mr. Barlow of Toftrees happily rescued it 


| and set it up in his own church. In 1882 he 


magnanimously returned it. A few repairs 
had to be done, but so far from being rotten, 
the workmen assured me that they broke their 
tools over it. On the front you will note the 
very appropriate motto, “ Verbum Dei manet 
in eternum.” According to the late Mr. 
Carthew these were the words originally cut 
upon it, and as they had disappeared I had 
them renewed. Nor does the pulpit exhaust 
the works carried out by Francis Floyd. Let 
me ask you to cast your eye upon the altar 
table. He made it. It is finely carved with 
grapes and vine leaves, having in the centre 
“ Vera Vitis Xts,” and the date 1622, in which 
year the churchwardens pay him for making 
the Communion Table, for “goold (and 
cullers), and for other things, as appears by his 
bill, xxxiiijs.” In 1624 he journeyed to Lynn 
in order to see a free mason about a new font, 
which cost the church fund Ixs. I think this 
can only allude to the upper part, as the shaft 
is of the Decorated period. It arrived from 
Lynn in 1625, and in the following year he is 
paid iij. iiijd for “leaddinge” it, and xiiijd 
for “hewing the marble” forming the base. If 
Tur PuLPIT HAD ITS VICCISSITUDES, 


certainly and even more so had the rood-screen. 
Sawn asunder in obedience to the injunctions 
of Elizabeth, and hacked about by the Puritanic 
frenzy of the Commonwealth, what little of it 
remained in situ was banished to out-of-the- 
way parts of the church. Portions of it were 
discovered in 1851, face downwards, flooring 
some of the pews. In 1882 the relies were 
gathered together and placed in their present 
original position, Enough remained to show 
how exquisitely beautiful it must have been in 
the days of its glorious prime, when, no doubt, 
it extended from north to south of the church. 
It contains sixteen panels altogether, eight of 
them representing male, and eight female 
figures of saints. The painting and carved 
work will repay inspection. Standing, as the 
church does, upon the highest ground in the 
parish, it becomes an attractive object to the 
eye from a considerable distance, though the 
great length of the nave, 173ft., with a breadth 
of 43}ft., including both side aisles, tends 
rather to dwarf the height of the tower, which 
rises some 80ft. “This,” to take Mr. Carthew’s 
account, “is in four stages, each of smaller 
dimensions than its inferior, the lower portion 
of each set-off having a moulded string. It is 
flanked to the top of the third stage by 


DvupLicaATeD BuTTRESSES 


in corresponding stages, with pedimental set- 
off obtusely angled, decreasing upwards, and 
terminating in triangular heads, with trefoils 
at the apex. The parapet is four-embattled, 
with an arcaded panelling over a string 
course, the under part of which is hollowed 
and ornamented with roses. It has corner 


pinnacles with octagon panelled bases. Within 
the projection formed by the west buttresses 
of the lower stages has been formed a galilee 
porch, which has a two-centred arch, with a 
hollow moulding, enriched with roses, trefoils, 
&e., and gargoyles on either side.” He has 
omitted to mention that at the apex of the 
porch internally are some mutilated figures, 
which, as the church is dedicated to St. Mary, 
may have represented the Annunciation. 
Over the porch externally, and guarded on 
either side by the aforesaid huge gargoyles, are 
three pedestals which once, no doubt, sup- 
ported images of the Saviour, St. Mary, and 
St. John. The tower is surmounted by an 
extinguisher-like spire—a modern addition 
which had been better omitted. The dimen- 
sions of the chancel are about 42ft. 3in. by 
18ft. 7in., and the thickness of the walls is 
2ft. 8in. Here 


Norman TRANSITION WoRK 


on each side of the chancel screens points to 
the oldest part of the church. History records 
that Herbert de Losinga, the friend of Rufus, 
and the renowned founder of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, smitten in conscience for certain simo- 
niacal actions of which he had been guilty, 
sought absolution of the Pope in 1093, and by 
way of penance was directed to build five 
churches. One of these is said to have been 
at Elmham. I think it not unlikely that he 
built the chancel of this church. The east 
window was inserted in 1851, and took the 
place of an Early English one with three 
lights. It is a copy of a good window, but, 
from its dwarfed appearance, totally unsuited 
to its present position. After the chancel 
there followed, in due course, the nave. It is 
lofty, in six bays, the arches being supported 
by Early English pillars, alternately round 
and octagon. The next period of addition 
was the north and south aisles, and the chapel 
dedicated to. St. John, where the organ now 
stands, in the Decorated style. For what 
cause the uniformity of the windows in the 
south aisle has been sacrificed by the insertion 
of a Perpendicular one, can only afford food 
for conjecture. Perhaps the original one had 
fallen into decay when the new architectural 
period came into vogue; or, possibly, some 
individual at that day, not over-provided with 
the gift of modesty, desired to have a large 
and conspicuous window for memorial pur- 
poses. It has, perhaps, one advantage, and 
one only. We are assured of its date; whereas, 
had a new Decorated window taken the place 
of the old, we might have found some diffi- 
culty in deciding at this distance of time. We 
might have been led to believe that it was of 
the same date as the others. Some of the 
windows in the aisles contain 


REMNANTS OF ANCIENT STAINED GLASS, 


and there may be seen that rich ruby colour 
which later ages have failed to imitate. In 
the Perpendicular period which followed a 
great work was undertaken. The roof was 
raised (the string course of the original roof is 
apparent at the west end), the clerestory was 
added, the chancel arch was. rebuilt, and a 
three-lighted window, also containing ancient 
glass, was inserted over it. At the same time 
the chapel on the south side of the choir, dedi- 
cated to St. James, was built. As the original 
priest’s door now became the means of entrance 
into the chapel, another had to take its place. 
This you will observe a little to the east of the 
chapel door. It is of singular shape, being cut 
diagonally across the angle formed by the 
south wall of the chancel and the east wall of 
the chapel. Close under the roof, and looking 
into the chapel, is a small, round-headed 
Norman window, broadly splayed inwards, 
and near to it on the east side are traces of 
another. By the building of the chapel, which 
obscured these windows, they became pur- 
poseless for light. More licht, therefore, had 
to be provided, and this was done by piercing 
a Perpendicular window over the sedilia. 


THE SEDILIA AND DouBsLE Piscina 


are original, and are good, bold specimens. 
The last, though by no means the least, work 
at this period was the tower, which I have 
already described. It contains eight beautiful 
bells, the tenor weighing a little under a ton. 
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The first, second, third, and fourth are marked 
with the name of the founder, Joseph Mallows, 
1757; the fifth and sixth with the name of 
Thomas Mears, 1819 and 1815. On the sixth 
is this distich: “We rise like larks, sing as 
we fly, with notes that seem to reach the sky, 
1767.” On the seventh, “ The hills, the vales, 
the towns all round, shall echo with a pleasant 
sound, 1757.” In the interior on each side of 
the tower two boards will be noticed, the one 
containing the names of the bishops of Dun- 
wich, and the other the names of the bishops 
of Elmham. At what date they were placed 
there I have never been able to discover. 
Shortly after the restoration of 1882 an en- 
thusiastic visitor to the church recorded in a 
local paper the impressions left on his mind 
by his visit. He said that on entering the 
church his only feeling was “ one of unfeigned 
admiration. Everything has been done that 
pride and affection could do for a lovely 
church.” 
NorrH EiMHAM CASTLE. 


The party then inspected the ruins of North 
Elmham Castle, where Mr. Legge was again 
the cicerone. He said: The history of the 
parish goes back very far. It was a Roman 
station, and a Roman flamen is said to have 
had his residence here. Here, also, where we 
are standing is a Roman camp, and about a 
mile or more hence a Roman burial ground 
was discovered many years ago ina field called 
Broom Close, on the road to Dereham, on the 
right hand side by the white bridge which 
separates the parish from Beetly, and bears the 
name of Sponge Bridge. Elmham was one of 
the East Anglian sees as early as 673. Weare 
standing upon the site of the Manor of Nowers 
or Novers, which derives its name from Milo 
de Noiers, who held it about 1180. He was a 
descendant of William de Noiers, a great 
favourite of William the Conqueror. The first 
thought, I think, which will strike one as to 
this castle is its small size; so small, indeed, 
that doubts have often arisen in my mind as 
to whether it might not after all be only the 
keep of a larger building, and these doubts 
were somewhat strengthened by the fact that 
when I was making a tennis court on the 
encampment the workmen came upon traces of 
walls. It is not only small in extent, but small 
also as to the several rooms or partitions into 
which it is divided. As to its age we seem 
to be 
In THE LAND OF CONJECTURE 


and assertion. Looking at the outside walls 
I think you might assert any date you pleased, 
and there would be little danger of contradic- 
tion. Mr. Carthew was of opinion that it was 
the residence of the early Bishops of Elmham. 
For myself, and so far as my opinion is worth 
anything, I believe it to be of Roman origin. 
Several Roman tiles are to be met with in- 
serted in the walls, though it is certainly 
possible that these may have been utilized 
at a later date, and in the angle of one of 
the towers I dug up a portion of a Roman 
lamp. I have unearthed human bones to any 
amount, and from the fact that you can 
scarcely dig anywhere all round and about 
without discovering them, gives me the im- 
pression that at some time or other a great 
battle was fought here, when perchance the 
castle was taken and dismantled, being de- 
stroyed by gunpowder. There are traces of 
fire to be seen on the east wall of one of the 
east towers. In one of these vault-like places 
I found a skull mortared into the wall, and 
close by were three skeletons in layers, one of 
them with the arm bones stretched above the 
skull. 
In THE Souru-west ANGLE 


of the westernmost room I came upon the 
skeleton of a dead woman, and by her side, 
with the arm bones thrown around it, the 
skeleton of a child. Amongst various objects 
of interest which came to light from time to 
time were several red, yellow, and black tiles, 
the word “Nicholas” being apparently cut 
upon one of them; many pieces of stained 
glass, on one of which a bishop’s mitre was 
rudely designed; deers’ tynes, two large 
thimbles, one copper and the other brass; an 
old spur and part of a bit, the copper leg of what 
appear to have been a crucible, daggers and 


tradesmens’ tokens of the date of Elizabeth, 
together with various pieces of medizval 
pottery, some of them of a graceful form, and 
two fragments having on them the Spencer 
arms. Perchance it was from this very castle 
that, throwing aside his mitre and donning a 
helmet, he mounted his charger and jssued 
forth with his men-at-arms in pursuit of the 
rebel Litster, the Norwich tanner, with whom 
he came into collision at North Walsham, 
when, rushing over his barricades, gnashing 
his teeth, he seized him, piously absolved him, 
and then hung him erewhile kindly holding 
his head. One more matter I should add 
before bringing this paper to a close, and that 
is, on the farther side of the moat close to the 
east is a deep well, which was open till 
covered in by my predecessor. I felt sure that 
there ought to be another within the precincts 
of the castle, and so it proved to be. Search- 
ing about one day I discovered it in the 
highest tower to the east. 


BrisLEY AND GRESSENHALL CHURCHES. 


A brief visit having been paid to Brisley 
Church, where nothing of particular interest 
transpired, the party journeyed on to Gressen- 
hall Church, dedicated to the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin. The edifice is chiefly in the 
Perpendicular style. It consists of a chancel, 
nave, aisles, north and south transepts, and 
porch, with a fine square tower springing from 
the centre. The south transept is called 
Hastings’ Chapel, and the north transept 
Feraur’s Chantry, or chapel. Dr. Jessopp said 
he considered this to be one of the most 
uninteresting churches in the diocese, at all 
events in this particular neighbourhood. 
Looking at the outside of the church, the 
aisles, and the transepts, everyone would agree 
that it would be difficult to find more infamous 
specimens of building. There was not a 
square yard of all the walls outside that 
would not disgrace a contracting jerry-builder 
in London. The restoration of the church he 
held to have been a great mistake. It would 
have been better to let it tumble down, and to 
have spent the money in putting up a church 
where the people lived. 


ScARNING CHURCH. 


Dr. Jessopp’s church, that of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, at Scarning, was next seen. It consists 
of nave, chancel, south porch, and square 
tower. In 1859 it was restored and partly 
rebuilt. The preponderating style is Perpen- 
dicular, but the south porch and doorway and 
some other parts were Decorated. The ancient 
and beautifully carved rood- screen still 
remains, and upon it hangs the ancient 
sanctus bell. Dr. Jessopp said there was no 
indication of a church being in existence here 
before the thirteenth or the fourteenth century. 
There were a few fragments of Norman carving 
which might have been imported from some- 
where else. His conjecture was that the place 
was overshadowed by the Premonstratensian 
abbey of Wendling, and that it continued to 
be a mere wooden church much later than 
most churches in this diocese. There were in 
it no mouldings or any of those other beautiful 
things which one looked upon as a necessary 
element in a Norfolk church. There was in it 
the least possible ornament, and it might truly 
be said of it that it was an uninteresting 
place. 


Exvsina CourcH AND HAtLu. 
The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to 
the Church of St. Peter at Elsing, and the 


handsome hall now in the occupation of Dr. 
Bustead. The church is a handsomely pro- 


_ portioned building in pure Decorated style, 


comprising nave, chancel, north chapel or 
sacristy, north and south porches, and square 
tower. On the pavement of the chancel are 
the remains of a splendid brass to the memory 
o: Sir Hugh Hastings, who was buried there 
in 1347, and is supposed to have founded the 
church in 1340. ‘he knight was represented 
in a mixed armour of mail and plate, with a 
loosely hanging jupon and _ sword-belt, a 
straight two-edged sword, and a shield. The 
legs ‘have disappeared. The original font cover, 
restored within recent years to much of its 
ancient beauty, is said to be one of the finest 
in the kingdom, ; 


A LEEDS MUSIC HALL. 


HE erection of a new musical hall—the 
Empire Palace—has just been completed at 
Leeds. With seating accommodation for 2.00, 


and standing room for another thousand, the. 


new theatre will rank as one of the most com- 
modious buildings in Leeds. Architecturally, 
it is an ornament to Briggate, beside adding 
materially to the structural improvements 
now being made by the Leeds Estates Com- 
pany in Wood Street and the immediate 
neighbourhood. A strong suggestion of the 


Flemish entersinto the style, both inside and | 
The front is terra-cotta over a granite 


out. 
base, and above all is a well-designed gable, 


supporting a life-size figure and an are light. — 


Internally, the prevailing tones are cream 
and gold, 
RELIEVED BY CoprpER BRONZE 


on the mouldings of the ceiling and the fronts 
of boxes, circle, balcony, and amphitheatre, 
and by a “crushed pink” plush on the stalls 
and circle seats and other parts where draperies 
are brought into use. The tableaux curtains 
and valance, for instance, will be of this 
colour; also the Wilton pile carpet up the 
marble steps of the entrance, and on the floors 
of the grand saloon, and principal parts of 
the house. Italian marble columns, and 
moulded panels filled with - paintings over 
mosaic floors, give artistic feeling to the vesti- 
bule. Coloured representations of carnival 
scenes also adorn four sides of the open roof 
of the theatre itself, where a pretty effect is 
obtained by the festooning of ornamental 
brass work to be employed as_ electroliers. 
The system of double staircases, entrances, 
and exits from and into the four surrounding 
streets reflects credit upon the ingenuity of 
the architect. Mr. Frank Matcham, however, 
has had much experience in this particular 


line, therefore much may be expected from . 


him. The stairways and corridors are all 5ft. 
in width, and the arrangements for seeing 
the stage from every floor seem to be very 


satisfactory. The refreshment saloon attached — 


to the grand circle is to be an apartment of 
some distinction, from the decorator’s stand- 
point. 

Over A Marsue BALUSTRADE 


one can look down into the vestibule ; and, : 


projecting from the adjoining smoking lounge, 
a baleony furnishes peeps into Briggate. 
Then—to pass to the other side of the house— 
an iron curtain is in readiness as a protective 


partition between stage and auditorium, and — 
here, too, are all the latest appliances for the | 
production of scenic effects, besides dressing 
rooms and so forth. Ventilation,amongother __ 


matters, has received dueattention. A sliding 


roof gives a view of the sky whenever itis 


essential to rid the theatre of foul air. Some 


idea of the size of the house may be gathered | 


when it is stated that the stage measures 65ft. 
in width. Smaller than the Empire Palace at 
Liverpool, and smaller than Manchester’s 


latest music hall, it is nevertheless of tolerable : 
dimensions. The characteristic feature is its — 


compactness. 


THE preparations are well advanced for 


opening the new extension of the Hampstead _ 


Workhouse, which has been erected by the 


Hampstead Guardians at the junction of Heath _ 
Street and New End, Hampstead. The new — 


structure, which will accommodate an addi- 
tional 100 inmates, will cost about £30,000. 


The electric light will be installed through- 


out. 


Somer excitement was occasioned in Fetter 


Lane last Thursday in consequence of a loud 


report as of falling brickwork. It transpired 


that some old erections—part of a colony of. 
rookeries which are being cleared away—in 
Norwich Street had collapsed. Workmen have 


been pulling down the premises behind the ~ 


old coaching house, the White Horse, and had 
only just left work for the day when the 
remaining high walls fell with a crash. For- 
tunately no one was passing the spot at the 
moment, but Norwich Street was completely 


blocked with bricks, &c., for a considerable _ 


time. : 


<a 
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THE SOANE MUSEUM. 


dpa. are scenes of beauty in this City 
which the average Londoner never catches 
a glimpse of. There are places peopled by 
spirits of the dead, and corners crowded with 
memories of a past which the march of the 
-modern City has improved away. Most of us 
ought, perhaps, to be pardoned for not knowing 
these things. The other day we turned into 
one of these for the sake of relief from the 
merciless August sunlight. Around Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields the glare in the streets was blinding. 
_ But there, on the north side, stood an old 
house, fresh and smiling in a new coat of 
paint, which seemed to promise the shade so 
ardently desired. And so it proved. Inside 
the light was subdued, and there was a delicious 
pervasive coolness. This was the museum of 
Sir John Soane. Sir John Soane was Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy. He 
wrote after his name R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., and 
a good many more complimentary letters. He 
was architect, also, to the Bank of England, and 
designed the four facades, the rotunda, and 

_ most of the public offices. His 


COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, 


gathered with infinite pains throughout a long 

_ life, was secured to the public by Act of Parlia- 
_ ment in 1833. The house stands exactly as its 
owner left it, all its twenty-four rooms packed 
from floor to ceiling with articles of vertu. Dr. 

- Waagen said, somewhat unkindly, that “the 
_ erowded and labyrinthine house leaves an 
_ impression as of a feverish dream. Something 
_ must have been wrong with the German Art 
_ eritic to make him connect the Soane collection 
__ With a feverish dream. Crowded, the place 
certainly is ; 
: Far Too Crowprep To SHow OFF 
_ the countless exhibits to advantage. But it 
_ should be remembered that this is not strictly 
a public museum at all. It is the house of 
an antiquary, stored according to its owner’s 


idiosyneracy, and left mainly for the use of 
: one would get any kind of complete notion of 


ae ee 
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students. Nor is a single visit of much use, if 
the collection. It will depend upon your taste 
as to what relative value you give to the Soane 
treasures; whether illuminated manuscripts, 
_ pictures, or the magnificent alabaster sar- 
cophagus. For ourselves, we incline to favour 
_ the last. It was discovered by Belzoni in the 
_ Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, near 
_ Gournou, Thebes, and bought by Sir John 
_ Soane in 1824 for £2000, a price which is 
_ absurdly low. The sarcophagus is sculptured 
_ within and without with 
— SMALL Ficures 1n InrTaatio, 
coloured with dark blue. When a light is 
held inside, it is quite transparent. But if 
_ the sarcophagus is quite the most fascinating 
object in the Museum, there are others which 
_ may not be overlooked. Hogarth is here, with 
_ the eight pictures of “The Rake’s Progress ” 
and the four of “The Election,’ and Sir 
_ Joshua Reynolds with the famous “Snake in 
_ the Grass ;” alsoa few Turners. Tasso’s MS. 
_ of the “Jerusalem” is here, too, and 

a Some Fine IntumInATED Books, 
including one superb example by Giulio Clovio, 
a pupil of Michael Angelo. A shurt time ago 
the newspapers made merry over an alleged 
posthumous joke played by Sir John Soane on 
his trustees. The Museum contained three 
sealed cupboards which, according to the 
donor’s will, were not to be opened until, 
respectively, thirty, fifty, and sixty years after 
his death. Because the cupboards were found 
to contain, not further treasures, 
“~@ Bur Onty Famity Papers, 

Sir John was put down as a practical, and 
rather heavy joker. Nothing of the sort, 
however. The papers referred to private 
family quarrels, which were far better covered 
up. The Museum is now closed for six months. 
he endowment is not sufficient to cover the 
expenses of attendance all the year round. 

ut, although the door is closed, the curator 
kes it to be known that no visitor from the 
try or from across the sea is forbidden 

ess, and that anyone writing for a ticket 

may visit the Museum on any day in the year. 
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Professional Items. 


“ BRAHAN ” (near Perth).—This new mansion, 
now in the course of erection for Mr. Rufus 
D. Pullar, of Messrs. J. Pullar and Sons, 
dyers, Perth, is built on the side of a 
hill on the Crieff Road, about 14 miles from 
Perth. It stands on the site of an old house 
which was pulled down, the old trees, hedges, 
and orchard of the old garden remaining. 
The garden front faces south-east, the entrance 
court being on the opposite side, and the 
kitchen court to the north-east. The walls 
are harled, and the roof covered with green 
slates. From its commanding situation a 
magnificent view of Perth and the surround- 
ing district in every direction is obtained. The 
house is a most commodious one, and is 
fitted up on the most modern principles, 
special attention having been paid to ventila- 
tion and sanitation. The architects are 
Messrs. Francis W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., of Leeds. The clerk 
of works is Mr. D. Robertson, and the follow- 
ing contractors are being employed upon the 
works: — Excavators and concrete, Messrs. 
D. R. Taylor, Perth; steel work, Messrs. P. 
and W. MacLellan, Limited, Glasgow ; masons’ 
and bricklayers’ work, Messrs. J. and C. Hay, 
Dundee; carpenter and joiner work, Messrs. 
Stewart and MacFarlane, Perth; plumber and 
drainage work, Messrs. Frew and Son, Perth ; 
plasterer’s work, Messrs. J. Mackay and Son, 
Perth; glazier’s work, Mr. ©. Alexander, 
Perth ; leaded glazing, Mr. W. Pape, Leeds ; 
ornamental glazing, Mr. W. Pape and Mr. 
Stephen Adam, Glasgow; and Messrs. G. 
Walton and Co., Glasgow ; electric light instal- 
lation, Messrs Ernest Scott and Mountain, 
Neweastle; electric bells and speaking tubes, 
Messrs. Westwood and Sons, Perth; orna- 
mental plaster work, Mr. G. P. Bankart, 
Leicester; hot water heating, Messrs. H. 
Walker and Son, Newcastle-on-T'yne; case- 
ments, Messrs. Williams Brothers, Chester; 
lift, Messrs. John Bryden and Sons, Edin- 
burgh; carving, Mr. J. Hayes, Edinburgh ; 
tiling, Messrs. Field and Allen, Edinburgh, 
and Messrs. C. W. Williams _and Co., Man- 
chester; panellings and interior woodwork, 
&e., Messrs. Marsh, Jones, Cribb, and Co., 
‘Leeds; Messrs. Stewart and MacFarlane, 
Perth; and Mr. C. Grant, Perth. The build- 
ing is now well advanced, and it is expected 
that the house will be ready for occupation 
early in the spring of next year. The draw- 
ings of the house were exhibited in this year’s 
Academy. 


Bristou.—Thenew Board School at Westbury 
Park, Bristol, has just been opened. The build- 
ings of the school are the first instalment of 
what will probably be a large school, and are 
therefore arranged with a view to extension, a 
circumstance which necessitates the initial 
outlay being proportionately greater than for 
a complete school. They comprise a lofty 
central hall, with open roof and windows all 
round, two class-rooms, each for fifty children, 
and a babies’ room for fifty. A pretty feature 
is the octagonal teachers’ room. This has a 
lavatory adjoining, and there is a large cloak- 
room and lavatory for the children, anda room 
for the use of the caretaker. The floors are 
laid with maple blocks, and the dadoes formed 
with maroon-colour glazed bricks, which con- 
trast effectively with the green wall surface. 
The whole building is heated by hot water, 
and the hall and class-rooms have also fire- 
places of glazed faience. The exterior is simply 
treated in red brick, with white sashes and tile 
roofs, and has a bright and cheerful effect, 
grouping well with its pleasant surroundings. 
One matter may be mentioned as creditable to 
all concerned—not a penny has been required 
for “ extras.’ The architects are Messrs. La 
Trobe and Weston, F.R.I.B.A. 


> 


Broomrietp (co. Monaghan).—The cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of the 
proposed new Church of St. Patrick at Broom- 
field, in the parish of Donaghmoyne, county 
Monaghan, was performed last week by the 
Bishop of Clogher. The present edifice is 


about a hundred years old, its arrangements 
are of the most primitive character, and even 
its size is inadequate to afford accommodation 
to the congregation. The site of the proposed 
new church has been admirably selected on a 
gentle eminence in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the old one. It has been designed by 
Mr. George L. O’Connor, C.E., M.R.LA.L., of 
Dublin. It will be in the Gothic style of 
Architecture, cruciform in plan, with nave, 
transepts, and sacristies. The length of the 
nave will be 80ft., and the width 34ft. The 
walls will be built of limestone, rubble 
masonry, lined on the inside by brickwork. 
They will be strengthened by buttresses, 
having limestone chiselled wetherings, A 
spacious gallery and organ loft will be pro- 
vided at west side, and from which will also 
arise a belfry tower. The roof will be of open 
timber construction, with wrought moulded 
principals and carved ribs. Ample provision 
will be made for ventilation and lighting. 
Lancet windows will pierce the walls in the 
alternate spaces between the buttresses. It is 
intended that the materials throughout will 
be, as far as practicable, of Irish manufacture. 

Brussets.—We give an illustration of part 
of the hall and staircase of a new house at 
Brussels. The drawing shows the fireplace 
under the staircase. The house was designed 
by Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott, of Douglas, Isle of 
Man, for Mr. W. Schlobach, an artist, anda * 
feature of the design is a large studio with an 
open timber roof. 


Drvonrort.—A new Science, Art, and 
Technical School is now approaching comple- 
tion at Devonport. The building from its 
position, near the South Western Railway 
Station, stands clear of all cther objects, 
and is prominent: for miles in every 
direction. The principal entrance in the 
south front will be approached from the 
road by an eliptical drive, entered by 
two openings in the iron railed boundary wall. 
A flight of granite steps at the foot of the 
clock tower lead to the vestibule, the floor of 
which is tiled; thence another flight of steps 
of Portland stone brings one to the level of 
the first floor corridor. The doors between 
the vestibule and corridor are of walnut, 
olazed, and elaborately moulded, the caps of 
the pilasters and frieze-rail being carved. At 
the eastern end of this corridor is the art 
school entrance, and a separate entrance to the 
area and caretaker’s apartments. On the first 
floor is the large hall, 57ft. by 26ft., the 
mechanical drawing class-room, several other 
class-rooms, the secretary’s office and com- 
mittee’s room. On the upper floor another 
corridor extends the whole length of the 
building, lighted by two lantern lights and a 
window at either end. On the east side are 
the Art rooms, whilst at the west end the 
front is appropriated to the chemical labora- 
tory, preparation and balance rooms, the back 
rooms for chemical and physical lectures, and 
the physical laboratory. From the upper 
corridor a central main staircase and two 
others at the extreme ends lead to the base- 
ment, in which are the caretaker’s apartments, 
the electrical and mechanical engineering 
rooms, the plumbers’ workshop and metallurgy 
rooms, a room for manual training and car- 
pentry, and the plaster casting room, with 
meter room, Keith’s heating boiler, kc. A 
room is also provided in the basement for 
photography. ‘Ihe masters’ and mistresses’ 
rooms are on mezzanine floors at the 
west and east ends of the building, 
with w.e.’s and lavatories below. The 
principle feature in the facade is the clock 
tower, which rises 120ft. above the road. 
Although this is an addition to the original 
design, yet the tower is well proportioned, and 
the graceful outline of roof, with the clock and 
bells, make up a handsome pile. The wall 
facing is irregular coursed rubble, point 
nobbled, of Cattedown limestone, with dress- 
ings of Ham Hill stone, an excellent contrast 
being obtained. Ventilation is well secured by 
means of four 30in. exhaust ventilators in the 
ridges, with airtight trunks in the roofs in 
connection with open frames in the ceiling of 
each of the rooms. The whole of the floors, 
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dadoes, and the internal joinery generally are 
of pitchpine, the doors and frames, roof 
timbers, air trunks, and dadoes being varnished. 
All the stairs to the first floor are of granite, 
with pitchpine above, and ornamental cast-iron 
balusters are used throughout. 


Fo.kestonr.—The new wing of the Royal 
Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, has been opened. 
The architect is Colonel Edis, and his principal 
object appears to have been to construct a 
commodious and comfortable edifice rather 
than one with a strikingly decorative exterior. 
The lounge is entered from the southern or 
garden entrance, and is a spacious apartment, 
tastefully furnished. Without going into 
details, the same remark applies to the reading 
room, dining hall, drawing room, and indeed 
every room throughout the building. The 
whole arrangements have been worked out 
by Messrs. Maple and Co. for Messrs. Henry 
Frederick and Co., the proprietors of the 
Coburg Hotel, Berkeley Square. 


GILLINGHAM.—A_ portion of the new 
Catholic Mission Church of “Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour,” at Gillingham, was 
opened last we-k by the Bishop of Northamp- 
ton. The church has been built by Mr. F. R. 
Allen’s executors, of Beccles, from plans drawn 
up by Mr. R. Banham, Mayor of Beccles. It 
is of Roman style, red brick outside, with a 
sanctuary, and five bays to the nave. When 
it is completed there will be seven bays, and 
there will also be two companile towers. 
There is a moulded plinth, pilasters, and 
corvice, and there are circular windows in the 
roof. The nave is 40ft. long by 18ft wide, and 
the circular sanctuary is 20ft. by 18ft. 


Hessay.—The whole of the work in con- 
nection with the erection and completion of the 
new church at Hessay, near York, has been 
entrusted to Mr. Anthony Lyons, contractor 
of Norton, Malton. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.S.A., Durham, is the architect. 


Lonpon.—At the Royal Botanic Society’s 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, a new public café has 
been erected, together with a private dining- 
hall 45ft. long, by 30ft. wide, reading and 
reception rooms, and ladies’ and gentlem2ns’ 
cloak rooms. There is a spacious “hall 
lounge” entered from the main conservatory. 
With the exception of the café, the building 
is intended for the exclusive use of Fellows of 
the Society and their friends. The founda- 
tions and superstructure were carried out by 
Messrs. Hunkey Bros., of Croydon; the 
decorations and furnishing by Messrs. Maple 
and Co. Limited; and the heating by the 
Thames Bank Iron Co. The architect is Mr. 
H. W. Hetherington Palmer, of the Outer 
Temple, W.C. 

: NorrinaHam.—The new General Post Office, 
in Queen Street, Nottingham, has been 
formally opened. The ground floor is occupied 
by the public office, the rooms of the post- 
master, the chief clerk, the inquiry-room, the 
parcels office, and the office for private box- 
holders. The public office, although not the 
largest in the kingdom, is considered to be 
one of the best furnished. The counter, form- 
ing three sides to a square, is of polished 
mahogany, and the handsome roof is sup- 
ported by four massive columns, the telegram 
counters being in the centre. At one side of 
this office is a telephone call-room for the 
trunk lines. On the second floor is a very 
Spacious sorting office, fitted up with every 
convenience f >r the workers, the returned letter 
branch of the establishment, the medical 
officer’s rooms, and several private rooms. 
The third floor contains the telegraph school, 
the office of the accountant, cloakrooms, several 
retiring rooms, and the dining rooms. On 
the fourth floor are the instrument room, the 


telephone room, the battery room, and the 
“record rooms.” 


Porr TatBor.—The extraordinary develop- 
ment which has recently occurred at Port 
Talbot in view of the approaching completion 
of the new dock and railway has just been 

ollowed by an unopposed and successful 


application to the local magistrates to license 
a splendid hotel to be built by Mr. D. Williams, 
of Brynhaulog, Bridgend. The services of 
Mr. George Robinson, architect, Cardiff, have 
been secured, and he has worked out an effec- 
tive design in the domestic Gothic style. The 
site is close to Port Talbot Station. It isa 
three-cornered piece, containing an area of 
about 2000yds. on Station Street. Station 
Street is to be widened to 60ft. Close by are 
in course of construction the county police 
offices, a handsome pile; and adjoining them, 
on the other side, will be the new premises of 
Lloyds’ Bank. ‘The front elevation will be 
mainly of native stone, with Victoria stone 
dressings, the latter being an almost inde- 
structible ornamentation now being largely 
adopted in London. The estimated cost is 
£10,000, exclusive of furniture and fittings. 
Mr. Robinson has introduced into his plans 
the latest ideas of hotel structural arrange- 
ment. The commercial travellers’ convenience 
has been well considered. For example, a 
series of capacious lockers has been designed, 
in which commercials may store their goods 
in safety and without confusion when not dis- 
playing them to customers. There will be 
twenty bedrooms for the guests’ use, but under 
the lease the proprietor is obliged to provide 
twelve more when called upon. 


SoutaH Suiztps.—The new Unionist Club, 
South Shields, was formally opened last 
Wednesday by the Marquis of Londonderry, 
K.G., in the presence of a large concourse of 
people. The new building is situate in 
Catherine Street, which is contiguous to 
Fowler Street, and within a couple of minutes’ 
walk from the centre of the town. In the 
general design and arrangement of the build- 
ing, Mr. J. H. Morton, thearchitect, has shown 
no small skill and artistic taste. It is four 
stories in height, buff terra-cotta being used 
up to the first floor, with deep red bricks and 
terra-cotta windows above. ‘The internal 
arrangements admirably adapt themselves for 
the purposes for which they have been erected. 
The approach from the street is through a 
high vaulted lobby to the entrance hall, and 
beyond a wide staircase leading to the floors 
above. On the right of the entrance hall is 
the reading room, a large, comfortable, and 
well-lighted apartment. Facing this is a 
commodious smoke room, with a buffet bar in 
dark mahogany with glazed screens, and 
which adds greatly to the appearance of the 
room. In the rear are the cloak room and lava- 
tories, with walls of glazed bricks. The first floor 
is utilised entirely as a billiard room, and 
possesses accommodation for three tables. 
Above this, there is another large room cover- 
ing the entire area of the second floor, but 
which can be divided into three smaller rooms 
by collapsible partitions. It is intended to 
use this room for assemblies and smoking 
concerts, a small raised platform having been 
placed in one corner. When not in use for 
this purpose it will be partitioned off for 
recreative purposes, such as games at chess, 
draughts, and cards. A lift runs from the 
buffet on the ground floor to the top of the 
building, by means of which refreshments can 
be supplied to the different rooms, thus.d ing 
away with the necessity of the waitresses 
travelling up and down the stairs. The top 
of the building is set apart for the caretaker’s 
residence, and contains four large rooms with 
pantries and other requirements, while the 
whole of the basement is utilised as cellars. 
The building has been fitted throughout with 
gas and the electric light, and in addition to 
the steamcoils and radiators for heating there 
are fireplaces in all the rooms. ‘The total 
cost of the building bas been between £4000 
and £5000. 


TINTAGEL.—Good progress is being made 
with the building of King Arthur’s Castle Hotel, 
on the hillside opposite the castle ruins, at 
Tintagel. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., of Truro, 
is the architect; Mr. Carkeek is the builder ; 
the sanitary fittings are by Messrs. Jennings 
and Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth; and the 
furnishing contract has been taken by Messrs. 
Waring and Co., of London and Liverpool. 
The hotel and grounds occupy 74 acres of land. 
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Views and Reviews. 
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“HURSYS ARCHITECTURAL SUR- 
VEYOR’S HANDBOOK.”* 4 


The fifteenth edition of this extremely useful — 
work, first published in 1864, has just reached 
us, it having been entirely revised and ex- — 
tended up to date. By this time its value is — 
so well known and recognised that little or 
nothing new can be said about it. The use- — 
fulness of the work lies not so much inthe — 
facts it contains, as in the manner of their — 
arrangement. which makes it so easy of © 
reference. Undoubtedly it is one of the most — 
useful works an architect can possess. 

*A Handbook of Formule, Tables, and Memoranda 
for Architectural Surveyors and others engaged in 


Building. By John Thomas Hurst. _ Fifteenth 
Edition, 1898, 5s, London: E.and F. N Spon, Ltd, 


THE GAS ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK* 


Mr. O’Connor has done useful work in pro- 
viding such a comprehensive collection of facts 
and precedents connected with a gas engineer’s 
profession. There are many tables and memo- 
randa arranged to facilitate reference in this 
attractive little volume, containing chapters 
on general mathematical tables, unloadmg 
materials and storage, retort house, condensers, __ 
boilers, engines, pumps, and exhausters, 
scrubbers and washers, purifiers, gasholder 
tanks, gasholders, workshop notes, storing 
materials, retort house working, condensing — 
gas, exhausters, &c., washing and scrubbing, — 
purification, the care of gasholders, distributing __ 
gas, testing, enriching processes, and products 
works. It should surely suffice for any — 
eventuality that might occur upon a gas-_ 
works. There is much matter, however, that 
would be better for a little clearer arrange- 
ment; for instance, the notes upon mains 
would have been better treated apart fron 
those upon service pipes. It would be idle, 
however, to cavil at the work upon a smul 
matter of arrangement, which can easily be 
remedied in subsequent editions, and all cre lit 
is due to the author for having collected sah 
a valuable mass of information for the bensfit — 
of his profession. ; 4 

*« The Gds Engineer’s Pocket-book,” compri-i1g 
tables, notes, and memoranda relating to the manufa>- 
ture, distribution, and use of coal gas and the constru :- 
tion of gas works. By Henry O’Connor, A.M.I.C.4., 


Vice-President of the Society of Engineers, 1898, P-_ic>, 
103. 6d. London: Crosby, Lockwood, and Son, 
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PRACTICAL SMOKE PREVENTION*® 


Mr. Nicholson has embodied much practical _ 
information in this little pamphlet, knowledg2 
acquired no doubt by his experience and duties 
as a smoke inspector in one of England’s 
smokiest cities, Sheffield. While the work 
does not lead us much nearer the solution of 
an absolute cure, the author very clearly 
shows that much may be done to preventth> _ 
smoke nuisance, and that most of thesmoke 
that poisons the air and disfigures our buill- — 
ings is due to ignorance, want of prop r — 
apparatus, and negligence, intentional and — 
unintentional. The work is a timely one, for — 
people, after an outburst of indignation, — 
usually lapse into a spirit of despair, and trext 
the question as hopeless. We have not heard 
much of the smoke question lately, and yes — 
it is a growing question, and not one to be — 
shelved. Mr. Nicholson’s panacea for the evil _ 
is intelligent stoking, and this apart from any 
appliances, automatic or otherwise. While ~ 
the opinion is indisputable, we fear the soln- — 
tion of the smoke question is still very far off, 
for the laziness of the British workman is such 
that the benefit of pure air will hardly weigh 
with him so much as the extra labour, which ~ 
the author does not hesitate to state is abso- — 
lutely necessary. In short, the stoker must — 
use his head as well as his hands. The book 
is singularly free from errors; but the plural 
of apparatus is not “apparatuses,” as given on 
page 23. We recommend everybody to buy — 
this little work, for its price is within every- _ 
body’s reach, and its mission concerns all men, _ 


* «Practical Smoke Prevention.’’ By W. Nicholson 5 
Price 3d. Sanitary Publishing Co, Ltd. — cet 
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Enquiry Department. 


HOLLOW WALL CONSTRUCTION, 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpErs’ Journat. 


Sir,—Can you give sketches showing the 
method of construction on each of the follow- 
I would also be pleased to 


have any information about hollow wall con- 
struction.— Yours, McK. 


The accompanying sections will be found 
suitable for a small detached villa in an 
exposed situation; for less substantial pro- 
perty a 44in. inner wall might be considered 
sufficient for the ground story, although this 
is not advised. It is usual to build these 
hollow walls with a 43in. skin outside, as there 
is thus less substance to absorb moisture ; 


ep 


Vic lee Gor 


Fie. 1.—SeEctTion at J. 


and when wet it dries quicker; also the thicker 


portion being inside to carry the constructive 


timber, necessarily shortens the span and 
economises material. The hollow space be- 
tween the two walls should not exceed 3in., and 
is more frequently 2}in. The two portions are 
kept entirely separate between the ground line 
and the upper ceiling except at the reveals of 
door and window openings ; these are formed, 
and the space closed, as shown in Figs. 3 and 7, 


Fria. 3.—SEcTION 
AT Y. 


Fig. 2.—Srcrion 
ar X. 


by King closers, all the hidden portion of 
these latter bricks should be covered with tar 


_ or melted asphalte before laying to prevent 


the transmission of moisture to the inner wall. 


Starting about four courses from the ground, 
and at every third course thereafter, rows of 


The copyright of the accompanying drawings is 


reserved, 


au) 


Fie. 5.—Secrion at H. 


wrought or cast galvanised iron ties, spaced 
about 3ft. apart, should be built in the brick- 
work, as shown in the sketches, to tie the 
work together; they should not be placed ver- 
tically over each other, but hit and miss 
fashion. These ties are made of various 
shapes, but those having a good dip in the 
middle are best. There are also purpose made 


Fig. 6.—SEcTIOoN aT S. 


bricks in the market, but in cases of unequal 
settlement these are very liable to break. It 
is not advisable to take the hollow below the 
ground line, as water will accumulate therein, 
but where this must be done to protect a 
basement the inner wall should be covered 
with asphalte up to the damp course, the 


z ——— “> 
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Fig, 8.—SEcTION aT G. 


top of the hollow should be closed at or 
near the ceiling line, and immediately 
above, a damp course must be inserted, as 


shown in Fig. 8. Over all doors and window | 


heads a strip of lead should be built in the 


outer wall, and turned up to form a gutter | 


as shown in Fig.4; this should be long enough 


GRrounp FLoor. 


to overhang each end about 2in. During the 
building of the wall, pieces of board laid on 
the ties will prevent morter, &c., falling into 
the space. Fig. 1 is a vertical section at the 
foot of the wall; Fig. 2, a vertical section 
through ground floor window. The stone sill 
must not quite bridge the space; both sills 
are grooved, and a strip of lead, bent and 
bedded in cement, prevents the ingress of 
water. Fig. 3, a similar section of first floor ; 


Fig. 9.—SEcTion at O P. 


Figs. 4 and 5, horizontal sections through the 
reveals (dotted lines show courses above and 
below) ; Fig. 6, vertical section through head 
of doorway, showing stone lintel and lead 
gutter; Fig. 7, a horizontal section through 
the chimney breasts, the left half on the 
ground floor, the right half on the first floor ; 
Fig. 8, a section through the eaves, showing 
top of the hollow wall; Fig. 9, section of 


Fig. 10.—Section at C D. 


| corner of wall at ground floor; Fig. 10, section 


of chimney above roof. Sections at gable and 
parapet are not necessary, as these will be 
built in the ordinary manner, but with the 
damp course taken all round at the same level. 


Ir has been virtually decided to provide the 
Royal Courts of Justice with lifts at an early 
date for the accommodation of those having 
business at the offices and chambers situated on 
the upper floors of the building. It is under- 
stood that about four lifts will be erected for 
this purpose, of which two will be situated in 
the east block, and one each in the western 
and main blocks. 


First FrLoor, 
Fia. 7.—SEcTION THROUGH CHIMNEY BREASTS, 
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KEYSTONES. 


Tur French Government is about to erect a 
new Parliament House from the design of 


M. Buquet. j 

Tur premises of Messrs. S. Ranson and Co., 
of Britannia Works, Kensal Road, W., 
builders and contractors, have been burnt 
down. 


Tur Crewe Town Council propose to supply 
the Borough with electric light, at a cost of 
£25,000. Professor Hopkinson, F.R.S., is the 
consulting engineer. 

Messrs. SPIERS AND Ponp propose to erect 
a new hotel on Kirkley Cliff, Lowestoft. Plans 
have been prepared by Messrs. L. H. Isaacs 
and H. L. Florence, of London. 

Tur new Grand Theatre, Hanley, has just 
been completed from designs by Mr. Frank 
Matcham. The cost was £25,000. Mr. T. 
Goodwin, Hanley, was the builder. 

Tue new theatre in Charing Cross Road for 
Mr. Chas. Wyndham has been designed by 
Mr. W. G. R. Sprague. Mr. C. F. Kearley’s is 
the successful tender at £20,400. 

Herne Bay is to havea new church, to be 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. The 
estimated cost is £8000. Mr. R. P. Day, 
Diocesan Architect, has prepared the plans. 

Tue first premium of thirty-five guineas for 
laying out the Appleton House Estate, 
Widnes, as a public park, has been awarded to 
Messrs. William Barron and Son, of Elvaston 
Nurseries, Borrowash, Derby. 

Tue London County Council have acquired 
the site of two houses in Warner Street, 
Mount Pleasant, for the enlargement of their 


Weights and Measures Testing Office. The 
work of demolition is now in progress. 

Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., F.BRS.,° Pres. 
Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer to the Post Office, 


has published a denial of the report that he is 
instructed by the Postmaster-General to 
prepare a scheme for a national telephone 
system. 

A Locat GoveRNMENT Inquiry has recently 
been held by Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Smith, R.E., 
into a proposal of the Canterbury Town 
Council to borrow £70,000, for the purchase of 
a site, and the erection of a lunatic asylum. 
Mr. W. Jennings is the architect. 

Tuer Borough Sanitorium of St. Helen’s at 
Pleasley Vale has just been completed. The 
borough engineer, Mr. Geo. Broom, designed 
the buildings, which were erected by Messrs. 
Whittaker and Woods, St. Helen’s, under the 
superintendence of Mr, H. Helens, Clerk of the 
Works. 

Tue temporary bridge between Lambeth and 
Millbank, which has been open for traffic a 
week, is now deemed by the engineers of the 
London County Council to be capable of carry- 
ing the traffic which will be diverted from 
Vauxhall Bridge, and the latter is now closed 
both to foot passengers and vehicles. The 
work of demolition of the old bridge, which 
was built between the years 1811 and 1816 at 
a cost of £300,000, will, however, not be com- 
menced until the 7th or 8th of next month. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architact or Surveyor for the Work. 


BASFORD (Notts).—For re-erecting Beaufit-lane Bridge 
over the River Erewash, for the Rural District Gouncil. 
Mr. G. W. Hawley, surveyor, York Chambers, King-street, 
Nottingham :— 

Jozsevh Tomlinson £509 4 8 
H.N. Barry ... 500 18 6 
Jno. Tomlinson .. 432 12 0 * Accepted. 

BOURN EMOUTH.—For the supply of electric light 

pillars, as follows, viz.: A. Nine cast-iron ornamental lamp 


Alleock and Son, 
Eastwood*... ... £415 15 0 


pillars. B. Ten cast-iron ornamental lamp pillars, with 
special flanges. C. Nineteen ornamental carriers for arc 
lamps :— 
A. B. C. 
each, each each 
J, Allen, sen.,and Son £18 5 ...... £186 * Ge £7 0 
Geo. Smith and Co. ... 12 5... 1S shir ee 5 10 
W. Macfarlane & Co.* 10 4 ...... Pa Fran a 7 16 


* Accepted. 
BOURNEMOUTH. —Wisetric lighting of pier, pleasure 
grounds, and winter gardens (Contract No. 2 , for the supply 
of steam dynamo, &¢.):— 


Type of Engine. 


Leonard 8. Tate ... 
Brush Electrical Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd. 


Scott and Mountain... 
Universal (Brush Co.) ... 
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R. Algar and Sons Ransom, Simms, and | 1,425 
Jeffries (compound). 
Ransom, Simms, and | 1,337 


Jeffries (dble. eyrndss): 
Willans and Robinson .. 
(Own es 
Belliss and Co. . 

Belliss and Co. 
Willans and Robinson .. 
Belliss and Co... . 
Belliss and Co. 
Willans and Robinson .. 


United Ordnance and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 
J. H. Holmes and Co. 


Electric Construction 
Co., 


Belliss and Co. 

Belliss and Co. ... Ss, 
Willans and Robinson ... 
Belliss and Co. ... 


Crompton and Co.,Ltd. 


Johnson and Phillips .. 


5 
iS] 
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Belliss and Co, 1,325 
Willans and Robinson 1,080 
(simple). 
| Merrless and Watson | 1,215 
(compound). 
*Siemens Bros. and |} Belliss and Co. 1,135 
00., Ltd. Willans and Robinson .. 1,085 


Cash, Robinson, and Co. (informal), 

Mather and Platt (informal). 

Warburg, Dymond, and Co. (informal). 
* Accepted. 

BRADFORD.—For the erection of eleven through houses, 
Newburn-road, Great Horton. Mr. Sam Spencer, : architect, 
244, Great Horton-road, Great Horton, Bradford :— 

Masonry.—A. Emsley, Great Horton . 
Joinery.—E. W atmough, Great Horton 
Slating.—J. Smithies, Great Horton .. 
Plastering.—J. Black & Son, Bradtord 
Plumbing.—Thos. Perry ... 
et ete hea —For additions, &c., ‘to Royal Pavilion. Mr. 

F. J. C. May. C.E., Town Hall, Brighton : — 
Seiten and Bvershed ... £346 |'V. P. Freeman, 
Thomas E. Nye es 5S) Brighton* ... 

* Accepted. 

CLAYTON (Yorks).—For alterations to laundry, &c., for 
the Guardians of North Bierley Union. Mr. Sam S Spencer, 
adel gi 344, Great Horton-road, Great Horton, Brad- 
ord :— 

Masonry.—J. Ward, Clayton a 
Joinery.—J. Briggs, Queensbury # 
Slating.—J. Smithies, Great Horton ... 
Plastering.—F. Dean, Queensbury 
Plumbing.—A. Walton, Clayton .. : 

CROYDON.—Accepted for erecting a pair of semi- detached 
houses, Woodstock-road. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George- 
REED. ‘Croyd on :— 

Pearson and Co. 550 

HORSH AM.—For erecting a house at E Eastlands, Oitings. 
hurst, for Mrs. M. Moore. Mr.C.H. Burstow, architect and 


surveyor, Horsham :— 

Wadey and Sons £910 | J, Ockenden and Sons... 

G. Marden ... .. 798 | H. Spooner, Loxwood*,. 
* Accepted. 

KENDAL.—For erecting girls’ and infants’ schools, 
Castle-street, Kendal. Mr. R. Walker, architect, Winder- 
mere :— 

Masonry.—J. W. Howl ... a 
Joinery.—Park Bros. Aa iF ws Pay | 
Plumbing.—J. R. Farmer a oe . » £908 4 


:) Sbedalns 


Prices. 


Scheduled 
Prices. 


£780 
650 


Plastering.—W. Knight . 
Painting.—W. Jackson 
(All of Kendal. Ae 


KNOCKDU (Banffshire).—Acce ted for the erection of 


bonded warehouse, for the Distillers’ Company Limited.- 


Mr. W. Monro MacBey, C.B., Elgin :— 


Building.—W. Cruickshank, Keith . £667 0 
Carpentry.—G. and R. Cameron, Keith 941 0 
Slating.—A. Strachan, Keith a 345 0 
Plumbing.—J. Wilson, Huntly tr 49 0 
Painting.—A. Robertson, Huntly he 2415 


Total, 92 3026 15s. 


LEEDS. —Accepted for alterations, &c., to the ‘* North 
Tavern,’ North-street. 
Deposit-chambers, Leeds :— 

Masonry and Brickwork.—Charles Myers, ) 
Woodhouse-street 

TeEnere, 'y.—Banks and Mawson, 50, Water- 
ane 

Plastering. —R.Brunton & Co., ‘Lovell-road 

Plumbing.—Jno. Stead, ‘Alexander-street 

Painting.—John Robinson, Kirkgate —... 

Revolving Shutters —_W.¥.S. Holt, gues 
Croft Works, Bradford % 

{Rest of Leeds. g fue 


LONDON.—For cleansing, painting, and other works at 
the Vestry Hall, ge James’s, Westminster :— 


a 3252 18 


Bywaters £545 0}| Johnson & soe £46 1) 
Faulkner 497 0} Foxley 467 0 
Shiers ... 495 0|H.andE. Lea |... 445 0 
Knight ©. 495 0|S8, and 8. Dunn* 439 0 
Rowe 488 0 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at Nos. 283, 285, 
Walworth-road, S.E., for Mr. Mitchell. Mr. John ‘Andrews, 
architect :— - 
Hawtrey . .. £1,486 | Hollingsworth .” ... pines 
Buckeridge 1,423 | Marsland .. we 1,185 


LONDON.—For erecting new premises, A 3 and 4, pieces. 
gate-street Without, E.C., for Mr. D. Apperly, 
Augustus E. Hughes, architect, 28, F eooee an 


street, W. uantities by Mr. A.R. Henderson, surveyor, 47, 
Pall Mall, Ss. : as 
Lawrence and Sona®: £11,795 | Patrick and Son... ... £10,825 
Collsand Sons ..._... 11,444] Adamson and Sons... 10,724 
Hall, Beddalland Co. 11,320 | H. L. Holloway ... 10,699 
Falkner and Sons 11,297 | Woodward and Co. ... 10,682 
Higgs and Hill . 16,984| Wm. Downs* ..._ ... 10,599 
Williams and Son 10,975 *A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For making-up the main road and repairing 
paths at the North-Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan 


Foy iota Board. Messrs. Pennington and Son, archi- 
ects :— 

B. Nowell and oe .. £1,286 | C. Ae Killingback and 
And 2Oole a 6 dite a Ue f 
Robert Jackson ...-.., 1,187 Hebeaiza Hollingworth | 996 
George Bell .. .. 1,079| Ballard Ltd., Child’s —~ 
William Griffiths... 1, 040| Hill, N. (accepted) 643 


Thomas Adams i 1,035 | 
Architects’ "estimate, £1,080. 


LONDON.—For new staircase at Messrs. Clarke and Son, 
168, Clerkenwell-road :— 
Hawtry .. £121 19 


hee . £173 0 oy 
J. W. Heeps 164 0 Little nha Senegal .. 18 0 


LONDON.—For addition to 19 and 21, Wilson- street, EC. 
Messrs. Tillett and Yeoman, architects, 30, Finsbury-pw> 


ment, E.C.:— 

Joselyne and Young ... £1,070 | Batt and Hart .. ono BOLD 

J. W. Heeps ... .. 912] Pearcey We as oe SOs 
LONDON.—For alteration of roof at Messrs. Adams 


Bros., 59, Moor-lane. Mr. E. Gwyder Jones, architect, 1, 

Albany-street, Regent’s Park :— 

J. W. Heeps . £231 | Chessum and Sons... ... £197 
LONDON .—For painting and repairs to infirmary, Hight 

street, Lewisham, for the Lewisham Union Board of 


Guardians. Mr. Robert Williams, architect :— 
Marsh and Co. ... £4,749 0 0| Batchelor » £1,079 8 9 
Leaf & Daughter 1,800 0 0} Penfold 1,059. 5° 7 
General Builders, E. Mills 1,026 4 11 
‘ 5420 0 0| F. Harris 1,020 0 0 

E. Jones. 1,390 0 0O| Inns, Market- 

E. Proctor ... 1,236 0 0] street, », Watford, 
ie J. Barden 1,149 11 2 Herts* . 984 0 0 
W. Vanstone 1,130 0 W. Mills 904 10 8 
Folly .... 1,117 0 W. Beazl 806.17 3 


ok Peres & provisionally. 
LONDON.—Acccepted for erecting ladies’ cloak-room 
and lavatory on the Recreation Ground, Carlam Grove 
House, forthe Wood Green District Council. Mr. J. Gunyon, 
engineer :— ; 
“Jas. Paney, Wood Green £220 


Mr. Fred. Mitchell, architect, Safe - 
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LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. : 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


XY 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, SE: 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


——=- ey) We {i oy 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 
than any hitherto 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 
of 135°. 


made, 


DOOR. 
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Fig.3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 


THE FIRST 
SPRINGS EVER 


It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180°, 


THESE GREAT 


i.e., ‘‘ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


|. pei 
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LONDON. 3 rebuilding Nos. 23 and 24, St. Martin- LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Fox and Hounds” NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of a factory 
street, S.W., for Mr. T. Dent Gardner. Messrs. Barnes- gate -house, Plumstead Common-road, Woolwich, for Mr, at Ouseburn, Newes astle-on-Tyne, for Mr. J. Crowther, Mr, 
Williams, neo Griffin, architects, Railway-approach, Hobson, eran. eee Quick, & Whincop, architects :— Harry W. Taylor, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

London Bridg e, S.E Kitley<a 7 one ee .. £697 | Hodgin... ... .. £650 | E.and T. George... ... £1,300|'T. Hutchinson ..,_ ... £1,216 
E. Lawrance oad Sona é £2, os 6 Falkner and Sons er 853 Proctor... |. .. .. .. 678] Foreman... . 638 T. and R. Lamb ... .. 1,284 | R. Harris and Son . 1,198 
H. Roffey... 2,005 | A.B. Chirgwin _ ... 844 Ware Splint eee ag on Thomas and Edge* |. 634 D2 Bi Harris” wien foe 1,25 52 | J. W. Brathwaite... 1,182 

LONDON.—For internal ‘renovation of Bedford Che ale Sandford |... * Accepted. T.and Common .,. .. 1,251|G.H. Mauchlen ... ... 1,160 
N.W. Mr. Alfred Conder, architect, Palace-chambers, 2, MARKET DEEPING. <For additions to schools, for the R. I. Harbottle ..._ ... 1,227 T. and J. White . 1,108 
Bridge-streeet, Westminster :— Maxey School Board. _ G. Stallebrass, architect, NEW MILLS.—For laying 1,200 lineal yards 18in. pipe 
McCormick and Sons £225 0] Kerryand Hollidge .. £177 9 North-street, Phe ecrdcnes — sewer of iron, steel, and fireclay, including 300 lineal yards 
Rdmund Toms ... ... 225 0| A.J. Bellew (accepted) 159 10 Pine and Letail ... ... £485 | Aspittle and Neaverson | of tunnel through the Torr ; 500'lineal yards of 9in. pipes or 
J. Grover andSon ... 198 15 Hipwell and Co. ... ... 400| Werrington (accepted) £398 | thereabouts, together w ith manholes, storm overflows 


MCNEILL’ Ss FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, satnie. Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
MoNEILL’S SLAG WOOL llicate Uo pe ers ng an 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


BE’. McoCNEIIL.L, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


Agee ae Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


) SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM™ 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFAGE, Siin. by 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ‘‘ Vitro=-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application, 


SHANKS & Co.. Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lins 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
Bs VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
“ LIGHTMOOR” BRAND, 


a 
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=m OVERMANTELS, 
MANTEL GRATES, 


i 


INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 
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flushing tanks, river crossings, and other contingent works, 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Spinks and Beever, 
engineers, 9, Albert-square, Manchester :— 
J. Ainscouth and Allen Taylor, 


Son te de, 105) 18 «0 Hazelgrove* ... £4,262 3 0 
G. M. Collins ... 4,784 15 8| Edward Cheetham 4,000 0 0 
Geo. Bell 4,615 6 11| J. Ford... 8,984 5 1 
Geo, Freeman and 

4,509 14 0 * Accepted. 


ons ... 
NEW_SWINDON (Wilts.).—For the erection of work- 
shops (Section B), Victoria-road, for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. H. J. Hamp, surveyor, Public Offices, 

Swindon :— 

CO. Williams ... ... £833 0 0|H. and_C. Spack- 

J. Williams .. 813 0 0} man,Swindon*,,, £804 19 6 
* Accepted. 


NEWTOWNARDS (Ireland).—For the erection of a 
dispensary and residence, Lisbarnet, for the Union Guar 
dians. r. T. Roe, architect, 1, Lombard-street, Belfast :— 


McClune .. av £1,495 | Wim, Kerr oo ee) aed 0D 
Panna 6. 1,400 } Campbell and Lowry... 1,290 
Montgomery ... 1,297| Wm. McGee... ... ... 1,165 
Caldwell... ... 1,197 | Morrow, Ballygowan* 1,095 


* Accepted. 
RAVENSTONEDALE.—For erecting the first portion of 
a new hotel at Ravenstonedale, for Mr. John Carver, J.P., of 
Ealing. Mr. R. Walker, architect, Windermere :— 


Stable Block only. 
Masonry,—T. Potter ix Re Ax 
Joinery.—J. C. Brunskill ... ae is 
Plumbing.—Brunskill and Nicholson... ¢ About £700 
Plastering.—Armstrong ... a 5 
Painting.—Brunskill ve i es 
READING.—For erecting new premises, Broad-street, 
Reading, for Mr. A. H. Bull. Mr. F. W. Albury, architect, 
Friar-street, Reading. Quantities by Mr. A, R. Henderson, 
surveyor, 47, Pall-mall, S W. :— 


Higgsand Sons ... ... £4,685 | Lewis Brothers .. £4,350 
Bottrill and Son ... 4,491 | Margetts .. .. ... .. 4,279 
BUOKOS Soon le Sees 4,309) Hib gee. ee. ae. ee 4,200 
Kingerlee 4,370 


{Amended and reduced estimate accepted at £3,747, |] 


ROCHESTER.—For additions, &c., to Wainscott Schools, 
for the Frindsbury School Board. Mr. G. E. Bond, archi- 
tect. High-street, Rochester :— 


H. E. Phillips ... . £695 | G. Gates... ee ee eg 
C. Roberts ... 588 icAS Ruby.- <..~ 40 ait aioe 
G. West 576 | H. Wyles, Chatham* 539 


: * Accepted. 
SHREWSBURY.—Accepted for the erection of technical 
school buildings, Radbrook, for the Governors of the Shrop- 
shire Technical School for Girls. Mr. ©, R. Dalgleish, 
architect, Central-chambers, Wellington, Salop. Quantities 
by the architect :— 
Building.—John Gethin 
Plumbing.—Marston and Co. oF 683 10 4 
Painting and Glazing.—J.H. Perks ... 202 10 0 
{Exclusive of heating and ventilators. | 
[All of Shrewsbury. | . 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — For additions to schools, 
Bailey-street, and Bowesfield-lane, for the School Board. 
Mr. Arthur Harrison, architect, 99, High-street, Stockton. 
Quantities by architect :— 
Bailey-street School Additions, 


.. £6,390 0 0 


J. Davison ..._... £1,020 10 11] Craggs and Benson, 
A, Atkinson &Co. 1,83115 8] Stockton* ... ... £1,822 0 
. J. Cooke... 1,847 13 0 


* Accepted subject to Educational Department’s 
approval (now obtained). 
; Bowesfield-lane School Addition. 
J. Davison... ... £651 811] A. Atkinson and 
Craggs and Benson 63210 0 Co 
A.J. Cooke, Stock- 
LOT = eee 9618/7820 


STRANORLAR (lIreland).—For the erection of five 


609 14 10 


* Accepted. 


labourers’ cottages, for the Union Guardians. Mr. W 
McElwee, architect, Foyle-street, Londonderry :— 
McCaffrey, Lifford 4 : a ... £650 


THETFORD (Norfolk),—For the erection of a vestry, St. 
Cuthbert’s Church. Mr. A. J. Lacey, architect, 6, Upper 
King-street, Norwich :— 

J. W. Bunning & Son £313 9] W. Curtis .. ... ... £280 0 
W. Boughton & Sons. 295 0] 8. Holden, Thetford* 276 0 
* Accepted. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


UGBY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 

The Urban District Council o Rugby invite TEN- 
DERS for CONSTRUCTING about 170 yards of MAIN 
OUTFALL SEWER (partly of Cast-iron Pipes), 3ft. 
internal diameter, together with SCREENING 
FENCING, and other 
WORKS, at their Sewage Farm, New Bilton. 

The drawings may be seen, and a copy of the specifi- 


cation, bill of quantities, and form of Tender obtained 


at my office on payment of One Guinea, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Outfall Sewer,’’ to be sent 
to Mr. T. M. WRATISLAW, Clerk to the Council, 
Rugby, on or before SEPTEMBER 13th next. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 


By order, 
D. G. MACDONALD, Assoc.M.Inst., C.E., 
Surveyor. 
Rugby, August 24th, 1898. 2 


HE URBAN 
TONBRIDGE, KENT. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


PROPOSED NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND 
FREE LIBRARY. 
The Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of the above-named BUILDINGS. 
The plans and specification and form of Contract may 
be seen, and printed forms of Tender and other parti- 
culars may be obtained on application to the under: 


THE CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 


ROOFING TILE 
ON THE MARKET. 


Price 20/= Per Square on Rail. 


APPLY :— 


The Self-Lock — 


9, Gracechurch St., E.C. 


HOISTING . | 


APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


H. 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano GHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

=| Estimates and full particulars on ap- 

plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


FOR THE 


BEST DESTRUCTOR 


OR THE 


DISTRICT COUNCIL of — 


2 


4 
4 
! 
‘ 
j 


Roofing Tile Co. Li 


BEST BOILER FURNACE | 


WRITE TO THE 


HORSFALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEEDS. 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Fiartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


SAMUEL HUNT 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


CLOSET 


(PATENT). 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“‘*ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE,’ 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 


GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


WARDRY WoRKs 
SALFoRD 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, “ 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other — 


_- sem 


: 
; 


ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent, 


ATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


“WASH-OUT” 


Supplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. | XXV 


VPPLEMENT ror # 


% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
¢ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


AuGuSsT 31ST, 1898. 


— 


BOYLE’S PATENT  AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST, 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Garde Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


IN'roO BUOUROPE.. 


The British Non- Tarmable Wa0d Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


owing 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the foll 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS:— 


CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “ CHicaao.” 
» “NEWPORT,” “ VICKSBURG.” 


now being built. 


BATTLESHIPS.—‘< Iowa” and “ OREGON.” MONITOR.—“* M1anor.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hetena,” “ Wiimineton,” “NasHVILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ Wuee.ina,” “MaRierra, 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kzarsaan,” “KENTUCKY,” “ ALABAMA,” “ WISCONSIN,” and “ILLINOIS,” 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address gt applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


HE Health Exhibition, given in connection 
with the visit to Dublin of the Hygienic 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, is being held in the Royal University 
Buildings, Earlsfort Terrace. All the prin- 
cipal chambers as well as the grounds of the 
University Building have been made available 
for the purposes of the Exhibition, and the 
rooms are now filled with the specimens con- 
tributed by some ninety-six exhibitors. An 
Exhibition of this sort has been usually held 
in connection with the meeting of the Con- 
gress, and the scope of the present one has 
been considerably enlarged beyond the display 
of health appliances, with a view to making it 
as attractive as possible to the public, and of 
enlisting their interest in the important 
objects which the Institute exists to promote. 


THE EXHIBITS 


illustrative of modern hygienic doctrine and 
improved appliances, together with the other 
matters admitted as closely connected with 
hygiene, are arranged in the Grand Entrance 
Hall and Gallery, the Main Hall, the Sanitary 
Hall, and the Corridor. As for the numesous 
exhibits which especially illustrate modern 
hygiene, there are specimens of almost every 
article and appliance for the protection of 
health from the assaults of disease germs, the 
contamination of foul air, and other noxious 
influences, to say nothing of the curatives and 
restoratives which belong to the especial 
domain of the pharmaceutical chemist, and 
also erated waters and cocoas, &c. Baths, 
kitchen ranges, disinfecting apparatus, and 
other articles of furniture conducive to cleanli- 
ness and comfort and of domestic utility are 
also to be seen in a variety of forms. A large 
disinfecting machine, shown by Messrs. Maguire 
and Gatchell, will be likely to attract particular 
notice. One of the most interesting objects in 
the Sanitary Hall is the apparatus exhibited 
by Guinness and Co. Limited, for the manu- 
facture of mineral waters with carbonic acid 
supplied from their establishment in James’s 
Street, where by a patented process this gas 
is reduced by pressure to a liquid, and also a 
solid form. ‘The gas is, in the first instance, 
a residuum from the brewing process ; and it 
is utilised for the purposes ‘of the mineral 
waters manufacturer. The apparatus in ques- 
tion will be shown at work. Messrs. Dobson 
and Curtis, who have a large stand in the 
same hall, will supply from an electric instal- 
lation the electricity required for illuminating 
purposes in the Exhibition. The exhibits of 
the British Acetylene Gas Company, the 
Sissons Gas Company, and the Sardis Gas 
Generation Syndicate, will be found worthy 
of special attention. The Sunlight Gas Com- 
pany, of Wellington Quay, are exhibitors on 
the same lines. The Grand Concert Hall and 
the Main Hall will be lit with gas by apparatus 
supplied by Messrs. Stott and Co., of Oldham. 


In THE Sanirary Hay 


are to be seen, besides various other objects, 
stands of the Septic Tank Company, of Exeter, 
and of the Oxygen Sewage Purification Com- 
pany, of Dublin, who claim to show the most 
improved modes of purifying sewage, and 
whose respective processes formed the sub- 
ject of papers read at the Congress. In 
the gallery of the Entrance Hall are to be 
seen specimens of the new colour photography, 
and lectures descriptive of the process will 
be given. A very interesting exhibition, 
indeed, will be the lantern and screen display 
of living ants at work. A very novel feature, 
which will be seen this week, will be gymnastic 
displays by a party of Swedish young lady 
teachers. A room is specially allotted to the 
reception of an interesting bacteriological col- 
lection which Professor E. J. M‘Weeny con- 
tributes; and here the visitor may see under 
the microscope specimens of sewage organisms 
from the Liffey, and of disease-producing and 
harmless bacteria. In another room off the 
entrance hall Mr. Henry Burns, of the Crystal 
Palace, will. give demonstrations of the 
Rontgen Rays; and in the entertainment 
room, approached from the gallery of the 
entrance hall, a lecture will be given each 
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evening on the Photochromoscope, by Mr. E. 
Sanger Shepherd. 


NAMES OF THE EXHIBITORS :-— 


Adams and Co., York and London ; Alione 
Co., 17, The Broadway, West Norwood, 
London, S.H.; American Radiator Co., 
London ; Anderson, Stanford, and Ridgeway, 
Grafton Street, Dublin; Ash, Thomas and 
Co., Cannon Street, Birmingham; Billington 
Brothers, Hibernia Works, Cook Street, 
Dublin ; Boileau and Boyd, 92, Bride Street, 
Dublin ; British Acetylene Gas Generator Co., 
Kirkcaldy ; British Sanitary Co., Kirkcaldy; 
Buckley, Miss A. M., 2, Swanson Terrace, 
Limerick ; Bulger, Joseph, 42, Mary Street, 
Dublin; Burmantoft’s Pottery Co., Leeds ; 
Burn Bros., 23, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. ; 
Brand and Co., Mayfair Works, South 
Lambeth ; Cadbury Bros.  Bourneville, 
Birmingham; Killgerm Co. Ltd, Cleckheaton, 
Yorkshire ; Kinnear, 8., 41, Fleet Street, 
Dublin; Lafayette, Ltd., 30, Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin ; Lambert and Co., 64, Grafton 
Street ; Lapedus, §., 49, Harcourt Street, and 
12, Nassau Street, Dublin ; Leonard and Co., 
19, North Earl Street ; Little, Thomas W., 
12, Harcourt Street; Lucan, Countess of, 
Laleham House, Staines; Lyon, Washington, 
Clifton House, 85, Asylum Road, Peckham, 
London, 8.E.; M‘Donnell, A. M., 84, Main 
Street, Bray; Maguire and Gatchell, 7, 10, 
and 15, Dawson Street, Dublin; Martin, 
William, Son, and Co., 18, Stephen’s Green ; 
Moore, W. Russell, Regent Art Works, Black- 
pool; M‘Ferran and Co., 4, Beresford Place ; 
M‘Namee, Thomas, 2, Ballybough Road ; 
Murphy, Rose E., 46, Bloomsbury Street, 
Bedford Square, London; Musgrave and 
Co. Ltd. Belfast; National Registration of 
Plumbers—Leinster and Connaught District 
Council—61, Dawson Street; N.A.P. Window 
Company Limited, 159, Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, 8.W.; Newton, Chambers, and Co. Ltd., 
Thorncliffe, Sheffield; North British Plumbing 
Company, O’Duffy, John, 54, Rutland Square ; 
Oxygen Sewage, Ltd., 1, Suffolk Street, Dublin ; 
Photochromoscope Syndicate Ltd., 121, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London; Reck, A. B., and Co., 
Disinfecting Chambers, Copenhagen; Rossiter, 
W., 2, Hyacinth Street, North Strand, Dublin ; 
Sanitary Ventilation Co., Lower Ormond Quay ; 
Sanitas Co. Ltd., Bethnal Green, London, E.; 
Sardi’s Patent Gas Generator Co.,25, New Broad 
Street, London; Septic Tank Syndicate, 7 and 
8, Bedford Circus, Exeter; Shanksand Co.,Tubal 
Works, Barrhead, Glasgow ; Sissons Bros. and 
Co. Ltd., Hull; Steel and Garland, Ltd., 
Sheffield ; Stott, J., and Co., Oldham ; Cameron 
and Robertson, South Bank Ironworks, Kir- 
kintillock, Glasgow; Cantrell and Cochrane, 
Nassau Place, Dublin; Chidley, R., 5, Bar 
Street, Scarborough; Coal Tar Disinfecting 
Co., 14-20, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.; 
Cooper, Abraham Thomas, 92, Moray Road, 
Finsbury Park, London: Coupland, H. &., 
Ballymore, Eustace; Craig, J. and M., Ltd., 
Fireclay Manufacturers, Kilmarnock; Crane 
and Co. Ltd., Scotland Road, Liverpool; 
Defries, J., and Sons, Ltd., 147, Houndsditch, 
London, E.C.; Dent and Hellyer, Newcastle 
Street, Strand, London; Dobson and Curtis 
Bros., Ltd., 118 and 114, Stephen’s Green ; 
Donaldson, Mrs. 8., Urker House, Cross- 
maglees; Doulton and Co., Lambeth Pottery, 
London, §.E.; Dowling, J. W., 20, Upper 
Sackville Street, Dublin; Doyle, Alice, 56, 
George Street, Limerick; Drury, Mrs. Agnes L., 
122, Queen’s Road, Bayswater; Eagle Range 
and Foundry Co., Birmingham; Edmundson 
and Co., Capel Street, Dublin; Exhibit and 
Trading Co., 96, Newgate Street, London; 
Fry, J. and §S. and Sons, Bristol; Glover, M., 
124, Stephen’s Green; Graham, W., 49, Graf- 
ton Street ; Graham, J. J. and Co., 38, West- 
moreland Street; Hayes, Conyngham, and 
Robinson, 12, Grafton Street ; Hayward, Tyler, 
and Co., London; Hellyer, 'T’. Stevens, London. : 
Horsfall Furnace Syndicate Co. Ltd.,...the- 
neum Buildings, Park Row, Leeds; Hovis 
Bread and Flour Co., Macclesfield; Hutchings, 
Geo. J., 94, Clerkenwell Road, London ; Irish 
Figaro, 61, Dawson Street, Dublin; Jacques, 
John, Vine Cottage, Lodge Street, Bristol; 
Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds Co. Ltd., 64, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.; Keating, J. F., 


be for a period of three months only, it is 


42, Grafton Street; Kennan and Sons, Ltd 
13 to 25, Fishamble Street; Kennedy, Peter, — 
St. Patrick’s Bakery, Dublin; Sunlight Gas — 
Co., 17 and 18, Wellington Quay, Dublin; — 
Taddey, E. L., 42, Caunce Street, Blackpool; — 
Thomas and Taylor, Ltd.; Twyfords, Ltd. — 
Hanley; Vance, M., 140, Stephen’s Green; — 
Walker, E., and Co., Heckmondwike, Yorks; — 
Wells Fire Place Co., Newcastle; Willesden — 
Paper and Canvas Co., 29, Commercial Build- 
ings; Wilson, Charles, and Sons, Carlton 
Works, Armley, Leeds; Wright, J. and Co., — 
Essex Works, Acton, Birmingham. + os 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH CONGRESS. 


VISIT OF DELEGATES TO BELFAST. — 


Lorp Mayor’s LuNcHEON. ae 


A COMPANY of the delegates to the Public 
Health Congress paid a hurried visit to — 
Belfast, on the invitation of the Lord Mayor ~ 
(Alderman J. Henderson, J.P.) and the Lady 
Mayoress. ‘They were met and cordially wel- 
comed by the local reception committee, of 
which Alderman Bigger, M.D., Councillor 
Barklie, Dr. Whitaker (Medical Superintendent — 
Officer of Health), Mr. David Henderson (the — 
Lord Mayor’s private secretary), and Mr. F. W. 
Moneypenny were the most active members. 
Brakes were in waiting for the guests, who, — 
having got seated, were driven to the Botanic 
Gardens Park, and others to the Ormeau Park, 
whose beauties just now are to be seen to adj — 
vantage. The party then drove to the Fire — 
Brigade Station in Chichester Street,wheretwo — 
turnouts were shown under Superintendent — 
Parker. These were executed with the wonder- _ 
ful promptitude for which the fire corps has 
become celebrated, and the visitors, - 5 
senting as they did various large muni 4 
across the Channel, frankly admitted that they 
had never before seen such a complete, well- 
equipped fire brigade organisation. The party — 
then drove to the Queen’s Island, where they — 
had an opportunity of seeing in full operation 
the finest shipbuilding works in the kingdom, ~ 
and in course of construction the steamship 
Oceanic, the longest vessel in the world, — 
which, as the public are aware, is being built — 
to the order of the White Star Company. — 
The time at the disposal of the visitors at — 
this great scene of busy industry was all too 
short, but they made the most of it, and — 
departed amid the sound of the riveters’ — 
hammers, deeply impressed with all they © 
had witnessed. They afterwards drove to 
the Grand Central Hotel, where they and a — 
company of local friends were entertained — 
to a sumptuous luncheon by the Lord Mayor. © 
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Hieuty satisfactory are the results which 
have accrued from the appointment of female — 
sanitary inspectors in Liverpool, and especially — 
useful is the work undertaken by them at this 
time of the year. When hot weather comes, — 
there is generally a prevalence of diarrhea, 
which is particularly fatal to children, and no 
doubt the fact that, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, the malady — 
is not anything like so widely spread is due in 
a large measure to the useful information — 
that has been given and the supervision kept 
over the poorer portion of the population by — 
the five female inspectors. During their 
house-to-house visitation these inspectors have _ 
distributed a printed circular drawn up by 
the medical officer of health, in which the 
necessity for strict cleanliness in all things, 
how young children should be fed, and other — 
matters of equal moment, are dealt with. 
With the object of still further extending 
this beneficial system, Dr. Hope has obtained 
the sanction of the authorities to engage 
three more female sanitary inspectors, and 
although at present the appointments are to 


more than likely that ere long the Health 
Committee will see the necessity for per- 
manently increasing their staff of female 
inspectors in that most important of depart- 
ments. 7 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


For some months past the question of deal- 
ing with the sewage of Bristol has been 
occupying the attention of a sub-committee 
of the Bristol Sanitary Authority, and the 
advice has been obtained of Mr. Santo Crimp, 
of the firm of Messrs. Taylor, Sons, and Santo 
Crimp, engineers, of Westminster. Mr. Santo 
Crimp’s scheme is of a very comprehensive 
character, dealing with the whole question of 
sewage disposal, and freeing the river Avon 
from pollution. The plan provides for an 
outfall near Dunball Island, which has been 
chosen after a long series of experiments, 
and there will be tanks constructed at Avon- 
mouth for storage purposes, so that the 
ischarge may be effected at suitable states 
of the tide. A new sewer will be constructed 
following the course of the river on the 
Gloucestershire side, and a pumping station 
a have to be provided somewhere near 
the Clift House Estate, so as to lift the 
‘sewage into the outfall sewer, whence it will 
conveyed to the Bristol Channel. It is in 
contemplation to extend the sewer up the 
alley of the Avon, and it has been suggested 
hat it might be utilised for accommodating 
outlying districts if satisfactory arrangements. 
can be concluded with the local authorities. 
Something has also been said as to an arrange- 
‘ment with the city of Bath, the authorities of 
which have been contemplating the provision 
of disposal works in the neighbourhood of 
‘Saltford. The suggestion is that in the event 
of an agreement being arrived at with the 
Bath Corporation, the Bristol sewer might be 
taken up sufficiently far to receive the Bath 
sewage, and thus render their disposal works 
unnecessary. 


Wirsx regard to Bristol itself, the whole of 
the sewage now discharging into the Avon 
will be collected at a point near Clift House, 
and lifted by means of pumps into the new 
utfall sewer. The cost of the scheme will 
e between £300,000 and £400,000, and in its 
‘conception allowance has been made for the 
growth of the population for many years to 
come. It is said to be sufficient for a popu- 
lation of 500,000, The Council will probably 
be asked to sanction the promotion of a Bill in 
Parliament to carry out the proposed works, 
the execution of which will occupy about two 
years. It is considered too big a scheme to 
deal with under existing Acts, which provide 
for the repayment of the money borrowed 
within certain limits; and it is suggested 
that a special Act shall be obtained, and the 
repayment of the money spread over as long a 
period as possible, so that the present gener- 
ation of ratepayers shall not be saddled with 
the whole of the cost. If the scheme is con- 


_to approach Bristol, with the view of coming 
to an arrangement, the main object sought 
_ being, of course, to free the river Avon all the 
way down from sewage pollution. 


Two matters of considerable importance 
engaged the attention of the Dorking Urban 
Council at their meeting on Thursday. In 
the first place, the proposed diversion of the 
Reigate Road by the County Council, which 
has been strongly opposed, was again under 
discussion. A special committee recommended 
the Council to adopt an alternative scheme, 
improving the present gradients and making 
provision for carrying away the storm water, 
_ which could be accomplished by diverting the 
old road by means of a loop road crossing the 
meadow belonging to the Hope Trustees, and 
forming a junction with the old road at a 
point about 88yds. from the south end of 
Box Hill Bridge. Thisscheme, it is contended, 
will be economical, not costing more than 
£1500, will prove equally advantageous, and 
ir addition will preserve the rural beauty of 
the spot. It remains to be seen whether this 
alternative proposal will commend itself to the 
County Council. 


firmed, it will be for the outlying authorities - 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Mucu time was spent by the Council in 
discussing the serious question of the water 
supply. As time goes on, matters would seem 
to grow worse instead of better, and now the 
number of complaints is truly alarming. ‘The 
Company at present are apparently unable 
to do anythihg to relieve the distress beyond 
promising an adequate supply shortly. Some 
strong remarks were made by members of the 
Council as to the way the Company had ful- 
filled their obligations, and opinion was unani- 
mous that the Council should acquire the Com- 
pany’s rights. The outcome of the discussion 
was that the Council decided to write to the 
Company asking whether they were prepared 
to sell ; if no answer be forthcoming in twenty- 
eight days, then steps will be taken to promote 
a Bill in Parliament during the coming 
Session. 


Wirn reference to statements that have 
appeared as to the Maidstone water supply, 
the Mayor of the borough (Mr. J. Barker), 
says he does not consider there was any cause 
for alarm in the town. Undoubtedly there was 
a scarcity of water, but there was no danger 
of anything like a water famine. It was only 
necessary that people should be economical. 
Mr. Barker went on to say that at the present 
time there were 3000 people outside the 
borough drinking water from one of the 
springs at Farleigh, which were cut off during 
the typhoid epidemic last year on the recom- 
mendation of the medical officer of health. 
Ewell Spring was not one of those which were 
proved to be contaminated, and the Town 
Council were about to consider the advisa- 
bility of asking the water company to restore 
the supply derived from it. He was satisfied 
that the water company could not increase 
their supply by taking additional water from 
the Mid-Kent Company. At present the 
Maidstone Company could only get about 3000 

allons per hour from their neighbour, or a 
total of 60,000 or 70,000 gallons per day, whereas 
they originally guaranteed 100,000 gallons per 
day. Reminded that there was an impression in 
some quarters that some portion of Farleigh 
water was reaching the Maidstone consumers 
at the present time, the Mayor said, “ Yes, 
there are some people in town who get Ewell 
water, but they don’t know it. There is not 
the slightest doubt, I think, as to the purity of 
this water, but at the present time it is under- 
going careful analysis, and the Town Council 
will have full results before them at their 
meeting on Wednesday next.” The manager 
of the Maidstone Waterworks (Mr. Ware) 
states that Ewell Spring has been analysed 
fortnightly by Dr. Gregorys, the Company’s 
analyst, during the past year, and it has 
maintained a uniform standard of purity. 
Barming Lunatic Asylum has been supplied 
from the spring throughout the year, also the 
inhabitants of Barming parish and Hast and 
West Farleigh. Notwithstanding this, doubt 
is expressed as to whether the medical officer 
for the borough will recommend the Corpora- 
tion to ask for the restoration of the water, 
seeing that it was under suspicion at the time 
of the late typhoid epidemic. 

Tr has been semi-officially intimated to the 
local authorities in East London who have 
charge of public baths and washhouses, and to 
the owners of large manufactories who are 
supplied by meter from the fire mains, that, 
unless rain falls plentifully shortly, the East 
London Waterworks Company will be com- 
pelled to shut down the supply. At the 
present time the Company are said to have 
water stored in their reservoirs sufficient to 
last for about 100 days on the shortened supply. 
As long as the drought exists the difficulties 
of the Company will continue, and, indeed, for 
some time after rain has fallen, as the Lea 
Valley is in a very parched condition. Above 
Hertford the Lea and its tributaries are 
fairly filled with water. Halfway between 
Hertford and Ware is the intake of the New 
River Company, below which the stream 
entirely disappears. Just above Ware the Lea 

is joined by a sewage stream, which causes a 
slight flow but greatly pollutes the river. The 
old bed of the river, which is now the cele- 
brated Amwell Magna fishery, is drying up. 
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The East London Company have to depend for 
their supply upon the water brought down by 
the Stort and what escapes the New River 
intake, which is certainly not much, for, as 
Mr. Bryan pointed out to the deputation from 
Hackney which waited upon him on Tuesday, 
the New River Company take their full 224 
million gallons before the Hast London 
Company can take any. 


Fottowine close on the present water 
famine in East London, and also at Maidstone, 
another water company has found itself in 
difficulties, and the South Essex Water 
Company have notified their consumers that 
the supply will have to be cut down at 
least for the present during the present 
drought. This will affect what is known as 
the Metropolitan area of Essex and the ad- 
joining places, and the supply will now be cut 
short during the day, and only during the 
hours of 6 to 10 a.m, and 6 to 10 p.m. will it 
be supplied. This is not the first year the 
South Essex Water Company have had to 
reduce supplies, and around Romford and 
Forest Gate to Wanstead the effect will be 
keenly felt, those districts being almost as 
densely populated as the districts now covered 
by the East London Water Company. 


Tuer new regulation of the East London 
Water Company restricting its water supply 
to two daily periods of about three hours 
would be a serious matter at any time; it is 
particularly serious in view of the hot weather. 
It may be granted that the Company has 
difficulties to contend with. The year’s rainfall 
is short, and the East End Londoner is an im- 
provident being who is not likely to be 
habitually careful in turning off his taps. On 
the other hand the Company has had fair 
warning, and plenty of it, as to what would 
happen ina dry season. So long ago as 1894 
it obtained powers from Parliament to add 
to its reservoirs; still it finds itself in the same 
plight as it was in two years ago. When, 
therefore, all allowance has been made it 
seems impossible to acquit the Company of 
want of ordinary foresight. In consequence 
of that the public—who pay for a constant 
supply of water, but do not get it—will 
certainly suffer in their comfort and almost 
certainly in their health—a state of things 
which constitutes a very real evil. 


We are so accustomed to look upon London 
as being a city of bricks and mortar that the 
number of “lungs” with which the metropolis 
is studded is apt to be lost sight of. Probably 
the great majority of our readers will be 
astonished to learn that, excluding the open 
spaces owned by the Corporation and the Royal 
parks, the number of acres now open to 
Londoners is 6142, which is equivalent to just 
one acre for every 717 persons. Such an 
amount of breathing space is not possessed by 
any other townin thecountry. The beneficial 
influence they exercise on the health of the 
community may be judged from the fact that 
the death-rate in London is lower, with three 
exceptions, than that of any town numbering 
over 200,000 inhabitants in the United 
Kingdom. 


Some of the South London vestries have 
applied for provisional orders to enable them 
to arrange for supplying electricity in their 
neighbourhoods. Among them Newington 
stands prominent. This parish has not only 
secured its provisional order, but is erecting a 
general station for the installation of electric 
lighting in this district during the ensuing 
winter. The present scheme being under- 
taken by the Electric Lighting Committee of 
Newington, and directed by Mr, J. L. Dun- 
ham, the Vestry Clerk, will probably cost 
between £40,000 and £50,000. In the case of 
Bermondsey, the Parliamentary Committee 
refused to sanction the granting of a pro- 
visional order unless the Vestry consented to 
take over certain mains already laid down by 
an electric company, and the Vestry, it is 
said, intends to comply with this requirement 
in order to secure better lighting arrange- 
ments for this crowded and important indus- 
trial district of South London. 
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~ VENTILATION. 


By W. N. Twetvetrees, M.I.M.E., M.S.I. 


HE object of the present series of articles 
T is to direct attention to some important 
features appertaining to an art which 
frequently engages the professional attention 
of architects, and is also of direct personal 
interest to the community at large. Varying 
climatic conditions in this country render 
necessary considerable care in the design and 
installation of appliances, not only for the 
heating of air, but for its proper and scientific 
distribution. 

Ventilation may be definedas the substitution 
of pure for vitiated air, so that a requisite 
standard of purity may be maintained in 
buildings of various kinds, and, although a 
familiar subject, it is one which seldom 
receives sufficient attention from those 
responsible for structural arrangements. 

Existing examples of ventilation are more 
conspicuous in respect of variety than of 
success. Private dwellings, as a general rule, 
possess no means of ventilation, and many 
public buildings are provided with apparatus, 
apparently designed with the object of 
establishing such conditions as are most 
prejudicial to health and comfort. 
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yet in many cases the ratio is found to differ 
somewhat. Perhaps the clearest proof that 
air is simply a mixture is afforded by dis- 
solving in water a small quantity of air, which, 
on being expelled by boiling, is found to con- 
tain 84°84 parts of oxygen to 65°16 parts of 
nitrogen. If the air had been a chemical 
compound it would have been dissolved as a 
whole, the expelled air showing on analysis 
the same constituent proportions as at first. 

The law of gaseous diffusion, which is 
responsible for the uniform constitution of the 
atmosphere, is of great importance in ventila- 
tion, as it prevents gases from stratification in 
accordance with variations of specific gravity. 

Thus noxious gases formed in rooms or 
buildings are gradually diffused over the whole 
body of air instead of accumulating in certain 
parts. By diffusion gases pass even through 
so impervious a substance as indiarubber, and 
carbonic acid gas (CO,) rises to mix with 
hydrogen, although their relative densities are 
15290 and 0:06926. The velocity of diffusion 
of gases is inversely proportional to the square 
of their densities, and directly proportional 
tothesquare root of their absolute temperature. 
Perfect diffusion is a matter of time, and in 
mines and wells it is frequently retarded so 
much that the air becomes dangerously 
charged with noxious gases. 

In addition to oxygen and nitrogen, air con- 
tains in varying quantities, ozone, carbonic 
acid gas, or carbon dioxide (CO,), carbonic 
oxide, or carbon monoxide (CO), vapour of 


Fig. 2. 


In churches, notably, ventilating arrange- 
ments, borne with fortitude by a long-suffering 
people, usually create cold currents of air, 
which wander amongst the feet of the faithful 
and sweep down upon reverently uncovered 
heads, on many of which a few firm adherents 
alone remain of Nature’s original protection. 

Defective ventilation is generally the result 
of attempts, probably unpremeditated, to 
reverse the action of physical laws. If the 
latter, however, be treated with due considera- 
tion and respect, there is no reason why 
success should not be attained. 

Before proceeding to discuss some of the 
chief methods adopted for the purpose of 
securing ventilation, it may be convenient to 
examine the constitution and characteristics 
of air, as well as the physical laws by which it 
is influenced under diverse conditions. 

Air, once supposed to be an element, is now 
universally recognised to be a mixture, the two 
chief constituents of which occur in proportions 
which are practically uniform, whether the 
air examined be taken from tropical, temperate, 
cr arctic regions, from deep mines or from 
elevations up to 20,000ft. above the sea level. 

It may easily be demonstrated that air is 
not a chemical compound by bringing together 
oxygen and nitrogen in the proportions of 
twenty-one to seventy-nine parts by volume 
respectively. The resultant mixture possesses 
all the characteristics of air, and the absence 
of any alteration in either temperature or in 
bulk is a clear indication that chemical com- 
bination has not taken place. Again, the 
relative quantities of the two gases correspond 
neither to their combining weights nor to any 
simple multiples of them, and although the 
proportions of the gases are generally constant, 


water (H,O), ammonia gas (NH, ), carburetted 
hydrogen, floating particles of animal and 
vegetable matter, and micro-organisms. Some- 
times, owing to local causes, other gases, alone 
or in combination, are also present. 

Oxygen is the most important constituent 
of air, being absolutely essential to all animal 
life. By its action the blood is purified by de- 
carbonisation, and _ the 
natural heat of the body 
is thereby maintained. A 
diminution of three parts 
per cent. of oxygen in air 
is extremely prejudicial to 
health, and, on the other 
hand, an increase of two or 
three parts per cent. may 
cause fever, owing to the 
more rapid generation of 
bodily heat. 

In order to ascertain the 
amount of oxygen con- 
tained in air, the eudio- 
meter (Fig. 1) is, perhaps, 
the most convenient form 
of apparatus. 

(a) is a graduated glass 
tube, open at one end and 
closed at the cther, and 
through the glass at the 
top are inserted two 
platinum wires. The tube 
is first filled with mercury, 


and inserted into a trough (b) also containing | 


mercury. <A quantity of air is then introduced, 
sufficient to occupy about one-sixth part of 
the tube. The volume of air is then accurately 
observed, as also the height of the mercurial 
column above the trough, the pressure and 
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temperature of the air being at the same time 
noted by means of the barometer (c) and _ 
thermometer (d). Pure hydrogen gas in 
sufficient quantity to combine with all the 
oxygen present is now added, the volume and 
pressure being determined as before, The open 

end of the tube (a) is pressed against a dise of — 
rubber at the bottom of the trough, and the — 


Fie. 1. 


gases are ignited by the passage of an electric 
spark. The diminution in volume after the 
explosion represents exactly the volumes of — 
oxygen and hydrogen which have united to 
form water, and one-third of this diminution — 
represents exactly the volume of oxygen which 
was contained in the air examined. 

Under the influence of electricity, oxygen 
undergoes modification, assuming an allo- 
tropic and condensed form known as ozone. 
Its properties are more active than those of — 
ordinary oxygen, it arrests fermentation and — 
possesses a distinctive odour. 7 

Ozone exists in very minute quantities, 
about 1 in 140,000 being formed in nature by — 
atmospheric electrity. It is absent in rooms 
and large towns, being changed by organic 
matter in air, and is chiefly found on the tops — 
of hills and in forests. South-westerly wind 
usually contains a maximum quantity of this 
substance, and it is supposed to be one of the 
chief reasons for the health-giving qualities — 
of country and sea air. _ a 

Nitrogen is probably th» most inert of all — 
the elements, and although it combines with — 
hydrogen to form the pungent gas known as > 
ammonia (NH.) and with oxygen to form the — 
base of the powerful corrosive and oxidising © 
nitric acid. Its qualities when alone, or simply — 
mixed with other gases, are strictly negative. 
Constituting about four-fifths by bulk of the — 
air, nitrogen serves to dilute the oxygen and — 
to modify its activity. vi 

Argon, a recently-discovered element, also — 
occurs in very small quantities, but as its 
qualities are even more inert than those of 
nitrogen, its presence need not be considered. — 
The quantity of nitrogen present, including 
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argon, in a given weight of air may be ascer-— 
tained in the following manner:—A glass © 
globe (Fig. 2), furnished with a stop-cock, is | 
exhausted by an air pump, and weighed. A 

tube (b), fitted with copper turnings and fitted — 
with stop-cocks, is also weighed. ‘The tube is 
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heated to redness in a furnace (c), and con- 
nected at one end with the globe (a), and 
at the other with a series of tubes (d), 
containing caustic potash and sulphuric acid 
for removing carbonic acid and vapour. 
The cocks are opened and air is allowed to 
pass through the purifiers to the heated tube, 
where the copper removes the whole of the 
oxygen. Nitrogen thus passes into the empty 
globe, and when the experiment is concluded, 
both the tube and globe are again weighed. 
The increase in the weights of the tube and 
of the globe indicates the respective quantities 
of both oxygen and nitrogen. 

Carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas (CO,), 
occurs in a free state in the atmosphere, being 
evolved in large quantities from active vol- 
canoes, from earth fissures in districts of 
extinct volcanic action, and in the process of 
fermentation. The quantity existing in open 
air varies from ‘03 to ‘06 per cent. by volume, 
whilst in dwelling rooms and buildings the 
| ercentage is considerably increased owing to 


Fig. 4. 
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_ respiration and the burning of gas, kc. If the 
air of a room contains ‘10 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, it becomes u fit for continued respira- 
ee not only on account of the injurious effects 
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of this gas, but because it is invariably accom- 
panied by other deleterious compounds. The 
_ standard of practical purity may be taken as 
04 per cent., and any system of ventilation, 
which is to be regarded as thoroughly efficient, 
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should prevent the accumulation of carbonic 
acid beyond ‘08 per cent. 

Although non-poisonous it itself, the presence 
of too large a proportion of carbon dioxide in 
the air is an indication that oxygen is defi- 
cient, and under such conditions respiration 
becomes impeded, and the nervous system is 
deranged. 

It is, therefore, very desirable that architects 
and others who are responsible for the 
efficiency of ventilating arrangements should 
have at hand some ready means of testing the 
purity of air as indicated by the proportion 
of carbonic acid gas in public buildings. 
There are two convenient forms of apparatus 
for this purpose which may be mentioned. 
The first is shown in Fig. 3, where (a) is an 
inspirator, which by the flow of a measured 
volume of water from the upper to the lower 
vessel draws an equal volume of air through 
the tubes. (b) The first two tubes are charged 
with sulphuric acid to remove vapour, the 
next tube and bulbs are filled with caustic 
potash, which absorbs carbonic acid, and the 
last tube contains sulphuric acid to prevent 
loss of moisture from the potash solution in the 
bulbs. The quantity of carbonic acid is indi- 
cated by the increased weight of the potash tube 
and bulbs. The other apparatus, known as Dr. 
Scurfield’s Ventilator Indicator, is indicated 
in Fig. 4, and renders possible an immediate 
estimate of the efficiency of ventilation without 
the trouble and delay involved in chemical 
analysis. (a) is an aspirator, filled with 
water and supplied with a gauge, surrounded 
by a number of tubes (b b), each containing 
an equal quantity of the same pink solution of 
baryta and phenolphthalein. Each tube can 
be in turn connected with the aspirator, so 
that a number of rooms may be tested con- 
secutively. As the water is run off an equiva- 
lent volume of air passes through the pink 
solution, which loses its colour quickly or 
slowly according to the quantity of carbonic 
acid in the air. When decolorisation is com- 
plete, the amount of air passed is shown by 
the gauge on the aspirator. In operation one 
tube is first decolorised in open air, and the 
volume of air used is noted; the quantity of 
air required for decolorisation in each room 
tested is also observed. The differences give 
ratios from which the percentage of carbonic 
acid may easily be calculated on the assump- 
tion that outside air contains ‘04 per cent. of 
this gas. Although not minutely accurate 
from an analytical point of view, this instru- 
ment is extremely sensitive, and entirely 
reliable for all ordinary practical purposes, 
and might be used with considerable advan- 
tage in many public buildings, and especially 
in hospitals, as a check upon the operation of 
ventilating appliances. Carbonic oxide, or 
carbon monoxide (C QO) is only found in the 
air under exceptional conditions, being pro- 
duced when fuel is burned with a limited 
supply of oxygen. Some stoves, having slow 
draught, are apt to generate this gas, which is 
also frequently present in the fumes of burning 
charcoal, It is a most powerful poison, 
causing death when inhaled in small quanti- 
ties. Two scientists who inhaled minute 
quantities of carbon monoxide suffered severely 
as a result of their investigations. One 
suffered loss of sensation, followed by sickness 
and pains all over the body, which continued 
for some days. The other experienced an 
attack of apoplexy, and was only restored with 
difficulty. 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. BRAWN AND CO.—A CORRECTION, 


We regret that an error should have oc- 
curred in the paragraph relating to the work 
of this firm at the Orwell Hotel, Felixtowe. 
The architect is Mr. J. 8. Corder, of Ipswich. 


Tue vacillation of the Marylebone Vestry 
in regard to certain important works of wood 
paving should be a lesson to other local 
authorities, as will be observed from the pro- 
ceedings at the last meeting of the Vestry, 
when the Works Committee reported that it 
had appeared to be impracticable to obtain 
suitable hard wood for the paving of Maida 
Vale in time for the work to be executed 
during the present season. Mr. W. Dennis, 
chairman of the Works Committee, explained 
that the Vestry were placed in an awkward 
position, and he desired instructions as to 
what the Committee should do in the matter. 
He had discussed the question with Mr. 
Waddington, the surveyor, in order that some- 
thing tangible might be placed before the 
Vestry, as that was the last meeting prior to 
the summer vacation, and the surveyor had 
expressed himself in favour of obtaining either 
Jarrah or Jarrahdale wood. ‘The speaker 
mentioned that the surveyor had applied to 
various firms in reference to the matter, and 
he asked and obtained permission for the 
surveyor to place before the Vestry the result 
of his inquiries. The surveyor then read 
letters from contractors, the substance being 
as follows: The Acme Wood Flooring Com- 
pany stated, in reference to the inquiry as to 
the supply of 500,000 Jarrah blocks, that 
they would be happy to commence delivery 
late in September or early in October, and 
would be able to complete in November. 
Mr. Elliott, of Kentish Town, had  tele- 
graphed intimating that he thought he could 
deliver in September or October, and that he 
would send a definite reply on the following 
afternoon (the day of the Vestry meeting) or 
by Friday morning. In this connection the 
surveyor stated that no reply had been 
received up to that time. Messrs. McLean 
Bros. and Rigg wrote expressing the hope 
that the Vestry would be able to defer the 
work in order to enable them to supply their 
famous wood, Jarrahdale. The firm thought 
they could manage to “edge in” a ship for 
delivery in London at the end of January. 
Mr, W. Griffiths mentioned that in the event 
of orders being placed with him immediately, 
he could supply 250,000 blocks at the rate of 
30,000 daily, and commence the delivery of the 
first half in September, and supply the re- 
mainder from a vessel early in October, at the 
rate of 50,000 per day. Millar’s Karri and 
Jarrah Forests, Ltd, in a letter received 
that afternoon, expressed their willingness to 
commence delivery within a fortnight, so as to 
supply 250,000 in August and September, and 
250,000 at the end of September. The latter 
added that the cost of wood blocks would be 
“very much less in January and February of 
next year.”—After considerable discussion, it 
was resolved to authorise the Works Com- 
mittee to at once obtain tenders and enter into 
contracts for the supply of hard wood blocks, 
so that the work of paving might be com- 
menced early next year. 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BUILDINGS— 
Tenbury—Wall ... cee 
Tonbridge—Technical Institute 
Wells—Public Hall, &e.... . 
Tinsley—Car Shed, &e. ... 
Barry—Schools nee oe 
Woolston—School ae ee 
South Kirkby—School ... 
Derby—Wall oe ae 
Edinburgh—Public Baths 
Birmingham—Aqueduct 


~ DNINT GR Crocco 8 co 


Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Sheffield Corporation 

School Board .., : 

School Board... 

Trustees : 

Corporation 

Corporation ... c sty ue er 
Corporation ... ae oy ai * 


R. W. Jarvis, Surveyor, Tenbury. 

A.H. Neve, 63, High-street, Tonbridge. 

J. Johnson, 9, Queen Victoria street, E.C. 

Cc. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Jones, Richards, and Budgen, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
W. H. Mitchell and Co., 9, Portland-street, Northampton, 
G. F. Pennington, Carlton-street, Castleford. 

J. Ward, Babington-lane, Derby. 

Public Works Office, City-chambers, Edinburgh, 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S,W. 
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BUILDINGS—Continued. 


FOR WHOM. 


Sept. 10 Bury St. Edmunds—Electric Light Works Corporation ... 
a 10 Halifax—Additions to Gasworks __... ove eb ay ES epenebecs 
5 10 Whalley and Read—Repairs of Bridg = ont .« County Council 
5S 10 Whitby—Two Villas ...-... ust eae seo me ‘ ths 
* 10 Ramsgate—Office Buildings ... a Corporation ... wea tan é 
+ 12 Southgate—Twelve Cottages ... “A Urban District Council ... 5 
~ 12 London, W.—Laundry ... oe tgs Workhouse Guardians... Fr : 
a 12 Widnes—Relief Offices ... = a , Guardians, Prescot Union : 
a 13 Walthamstow—School Buildings... School Board ... <a 4 
oF 13 Dover—Workshop, &e. ... tae a 7 Town Council... Son 
My 13 Weston-super-Mare—Alterations to Baths Urban District Council 
is 14 Epping—Hospital Ward a eas ad Rural District Council 
- 15 Termoncarragh—Lightkeepers’ Dwellings Lighthouse Commissioners ae 
3 17 London, E.C.—School Buildings , Central London School District... 
i. 19 Menston—Farm Residences ec = cstives te Ges aie ee ee en a aera? 
s 19 Swansea—Board School... School Board ... 
A 20 Enfield—Schools ... or Mes s School Board... 
* 20 Godalming—Cemetery Chapels, &c. Burial Board ... 
ae 21 Leek—School 3 oe Sg FT na 
Oct. 3 Westbury-on-Seven—Workhouse Additions 
12 London, W.—Laundry at Workhouse a sae Guardians 
No date. Ashton-under-Lyne—Additions to Station Hotel 
56 Bootle—Station Building a = Soe teat A 
i Dukenfield—Town Hall... Aa ra Ss ee 
ee Egremont—Reslating, &c. it = es Beaces 
* Kidderminster—Additions to Wharf ... Carpet Manufacturing Co. 
ES Leeds—Alterations to Buildings & saneavdcs 
ry Naburn—School Hall ... se Be aecackecy 
Pr Stanley—Three Shops, &c. S. Parker : 
ce Troedyrhiw—EKight Houses 2 F.Stephens .., ee sad Si Se 
Bs Leeds—Extension of Premises ce Harding, Richardson, Rhodes; and Co .. 
3 Rochdale—Additions to Club Buildings Club Committee... at a ae 
3 Spital—Hight Houses ot Ae Ue nee cae a ee Sie nde ape Ah 
# Hull—Sale Room ... Lewendon and Son 
ea Isle of Man—Schools Tee Mi pedpr Gd peter ) tee Deans ye vies eal giaee 8 bums ep 
A Ilkley—Five Terrace Houses ... 
% Etruria— Wesleyan Chapel 
Hi Swindon—Schools cp or Managers 
oe Rishton—Wall .... 
53 Sheffield—Buildings ath Ber i 
“s Shirebrook—Chureh-Mnlargementienc.c 9 0 ie Pasi) nee ee ne ened 
5 Treeton—Two Houses ... : 
+ St..Anne'’s-0n-Sea—Church | -) iste aiscs ie re toe ae ee Se ete, oe 
a Talgarth—Villa _... Ge, i one Ege Bee ces tak LDR gee ee Bee Pe) eee ae ee suaey 
x Brentwood—Additions to Warehouses Crampton & Co. 
ENGINEERING— 
Sept. 3 Hargrave—Sinking Well, &c, ... Parish Council 
iz 3 Leven—Pipe-laying Se Police Commissioners 
3 3 Pudsey =Piltration Tanks —o355 08. 5.ch= nein eres Moan een eee 
e 5 Devonport—Culvert County Borough ... 
= 5 Littleover—Reservoir ... Corporation ... ES 
a 6 Aldershot—Scarifier ... an i Urban District Council 
3 6 Carrickmacross—Water Supply Works Guardians 
- 6 Hull—Boilers ; oh =A a Corporation .., 
. 7 Belfast—Meters nh Gas Department 
3 8 Swansea—Dock Works ... Harbour Trustees 
iy 13 Birmingham—Aqueduct Corporation ... 
s 15 Dijon—Weir, &e. ... “i Soetl? lode dn Mewes | Weegee (aged ie Oe ee ee art 
Oct. 7 Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, &c. ... ar Gas Commissioners .., 
No date. Baku, Russia—Water Supply Organisation =... 6. © aes 
[RON AND STEEBEL— 
Sept. 5 Sheffield—Ironwork, &e. Tramway Committee nae 
7 14 Hull—Iron and Steel Roofs North-Eastern Railway Co. 
ROADS— 
Sept. 3 Weston-super-Mare—Road-making ... arene 
& 3 Cockermouth—Tiling Footpaths Urban District Council 
Fa 3 Norwich—Street Works “e Corporation ... oF 
“ 5 Bishop Auckland—Road Works Rural District Council 
5 5 Ryton-on-Tyne —Cartage Urban District Council 
a 6 Diss—Granite i te. Urban District Council 
= 6 Hexthorpe—Street Works Urban District Council... : 
zy 6 Aldershot—Supply Granite Urban District Council .., = 
rs 6 Aldershot—Supply Gravel Urban District Council ° “e 
a 7 Aldershot—Metalling, &c. Urban District Council .., : 
-. 7 Grays—Granite nt aR i Urban District Council ... 
7 Weybridge—R ad Materials ... Urban District Council ? 
- 8 Southend-on-Sea—Street Works Corporation ... se ra mae 
19 London, N.—Road Works Hornsey Urban District Council 
Z SANITARY— 
Sept. 3 Bakewell—Re-drainage es Workhouse Guardians 
” 6 Chorley—Sewers ...... Rural District Council ... 
” 7 Littleborough—Sewer, &c. Urban District Council 1... 
” 8 Overton—Sewer ... oe +¢ Rural District Council ... oY: 
” 9 Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Drain .., Guardians a 
” 9 ~ Letterkenny—Drain F RAY 
“> a Nottingham —Sewer : ~ City Council ... ne 
yy 20 Witney—Drainage Works Rural District Council... 
No date. Newbury—Sewerage Works Corporation : 
¥ Maple“Hayes—Drive Works “i).325 ans ae ee er 
” Swanage —Sewerage® Works 9s. he, hay ee a ieee ee 
A PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Sept. 6 Wrexham—Painting and Repairs to Public Hall 
No date. Dewsbury—Painting aA P32 ave Se : 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Sept. 24 Plymouth—Shops, &e. ... # ne a i 
ot 29 Wivenhoe—Water Supply and Drainage Schemes 
: 3 Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution sag 
” 3 Godalming—Football Stand (150 seats—£150 limit) ... 
" e Leimington—Free Library and Technical Institute ‘ag 
» 6 


Rotherham —Extension Baptist Schoolroom (£600 limit) 
Reigate—Municipal Buildings... : 


see see eee wee 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£250. mee 
£52 10s., £21 ... 
3 3) 


As gees in 8 
£105 (merged), £52 10s. 
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. ' Newman and Jacques, 2, Fenchurch-court, E.C. 


_~ Francis Newman & Cocks, 5, St. Thomas-st., Ryde., I. of W_ 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, = 


C. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax. 9) 
W. H. Radford, 19, Brazenose-street, Manchester. oe 
J. J. Milligan, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. PUT Dee 
W. A. Mcl. Valon, Town Hall, Ramsgate. oe x 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Southgate. 

E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

J. P. Fraser, 4, Bold-street, Warrington. ia 
W. A. Longmore, 7, Great Alie-street, E. x - +e 
H. E. Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover. ; ee: 
Price and Wilde, 15, Waterloo-street, Weston-super-Mare. Ea 
E, Egan, Holmdale, Loughton, «4 
Trish Lights Office, Dublin. 


J. V. Edwards, County Hall, Wakefield. Bei, 
G. E. T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. _ a 
G.E. T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. a 
Welman and Street, Church-street, Godalming. 7a 
W. Sugden and Sons, Leek. * 
W. F. Jones, 21, George-street, Gloucester. 

E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

J. Eaton and Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Bootle Station, Cumberland. 

J. Eaton and Sons, Stamford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Wyndham Mining Co. Ltd., Egremont. : 

J. M. Guthing, Oxford-chambers, Kidderminster. - 
F. Mitchell, Albion-street, Leeds. 

Tasker, Naburn. 

W. Forster, Clifford-road, Stanley. ? 

C. M. Duvyies, 112, High-street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

W. Bakewell, 38, Park-square, Leeds. 

Butterworth and Duncan, South Parade, Rochdale. 

W. Gloss, 20, Cavendish-street, Chesterfield. 

Smith, Brodrick, and Lowther, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

T. W. Cubbon, 54, Hamilton-street, Birkenhead. 

F.S. Smith, Ilkley. 

R. Scrivener and Sons, Hanley. 

Silcock and Reay, Milsom-street, Bath. - ’ 
J. C. H. Sandbach, 15, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. ~ 
E. Winder, Jun., Wharf-street, Sheffield. 

H. J. Price, 24, Low-pavement, Nottingham. 

§. Land, Treeton. 3 

Austin and Paley, Castle Hill, Lancaster. — 

R. W. Thomas, Bank-terrace, Talgarth. 
A. T. G. Woods, Brentwood. 


Clerk of the Council, Hargrave. 

H. Bruce, County Buildings, Cupar. 

C. 8. Nelson, 15, Park-row, Leeds. 
Surveyor, Ker-street, Devonport. 
Borough Surveyor, Babington-lane, Derby. 
Council’s Surveyor, Aldershot. 

J. H. Blackader, Carrickmacross. 

City Engineer, Hull. 

Gasworks, Belfast. : 

A. C. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swinsea. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Prefecture, Dijon. 

Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh. 
Mayor of Baku, Caucasus, Russia. . 


C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
T. M. Newell, Dock Office, Hull. 


H F., Price, Surveyor, Weston-super-Mare. 

R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 

A. E. Collins, Guildhall, Norwich. 

C. Johnson, 1, Cradock-st., Bishop Auckland, 
J.P. Dalton, Surveyor, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

Clerk of the Council, Market-place, Diss. 

G. Gledhill, High-road, Balby, Doncaster. 
Council’s Surveyor, Aldershot. 

Council’s Surveyor, Aldershot. 

Council’s Surveyor, Aldershot. 

A. C, James, Surveyor, Grays. 

J. 8. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Weybridge. 

A. Fidler, Clarence-road, Southend. ; 
E. J. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 


Sterling and Swain, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
A. Jolly, 9, High-street, Chorley. 4 
Council Office, Harehill-road, Littleborough. £ 

J. W.N. Smith, Borough Surveyor’s Office, Wrexham. 
W.H. Dunn, 5, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Board of Control, Custom House, Dublin. ay. 
A. Brown, Guildhall, Nottingham. wi 
N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster,S.W. 
S. J. L. Vincent, Borough Surveyor, Newbury. ‘<ag 
A. C. Worthington, Auchmore House, Killin, 


ay 


a 
Na 


Company’s Office, 3, Queen-street, Wrexham, 
T. Crowther, 3, Ashworth-road, Dewsbury. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Piymouth Town Council. e 
Wivenhoe Urban District Council. : _ 
Harold Waterhouse, Hon. Sec., 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. 
Secretary, Recreation Club, Godalming. = 
H, Consett Passman, Town Clerk, Leamington. 
A. Crowcroft, Clifton-crescent, South Rotherham. 
Reigate Town Council. 


Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


; 1898, 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

~ Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 


Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of — 


Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, Xe. 
List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 
Soe and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 
mall, S.W. 


SUSSEX. 
SOUND LANDED INVESTMENTS. 
py MALL SPORTING ESTATES, 138 FARMS, 
FULLY LICENSED INN, RICH MARSHES, 

WOODLANDS, ACCOMMODATION and BUILDING 

LAND, COTTAGES, &c., being the outlying portions 

of the Sussex Estates of Sir James Duke, Bart., and 

extending to about 2750 acres, divided into numerous 
lots. They comprise: 
Magham Down and Cottages in Hailsham and Hurst- 
- monceux, ‘ 
Amberstone Farm, Accommodation and Building Land 
in Hailsham. 
‘Hempstead Farm and Building Land in Hellingly. 
The Whyly Estate, East Hoathly, a capital sporting 
property, with grand coverts. 
‘Squire and Tuett’s Farms, Framfield. 
The Merry Harriers Inn and 16 acres, Cowbeech. 

Cowbeech House and Farm. 

Beech Hill Estate, about 390 acres, of which 84 are 
wood. One of the most complete little sporting pro- 
_ perties in the county. 3 
-Clippingham Farm, Hurstmonceux. 

Straight Ditch Marshes in Pevensey Level. 

Sandhill and School Farms and Marshes, Hooe. 
Holmbush Farm, Hellingly, 83 acres. 

-Carter’s Corner or Cowbeech Hill Farm, 46 acres. 
“Strood and Gatehouse Farms and Woodlands at 
__ Chiddingly. 

_Swansbrook Wood. 

_ West-street Farm, Hellingly. 

 Allthe lands are let at fair rentals and mostly to 
tenants of long standing, and offer a good opportunity 
for the sound investment of capital in an improving 
security. 

__ Many of the properties have long frontages and could 

readily be sub-divided or developed, there being a large 
_ demand for small residences in the district. 


+ HAMPTON AND SONS 
‘Will SELL the above valuable estates by AUCTION, 
in numerous Lots, at the White Hart Hotel, Lewes, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, at THREE o’clock 
_ precisely (unless previously disposed of privately). 
Particulars and Plans of the Vendor’s Solicitors, 
Messrs. Pontirex, Hewirr, and Pirr, 16, St. Andrew- 
_ street, Holborn-circus, E.C.; of Messrs. DRAWBRIDGE 
and ANSELL, Estate Agents, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex ; 
and of the Auctioneers, Hampron and Sons Lrp,, 1, 
Cockspur-street, London, 8.W. 


OFFICES: 1, COCKSPUR-STREET, S.W. 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


A of St. James’s-house, 22, St. James’s-street, 
London, S.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
SALE by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
-E.C.; but in addition other dates can be arranged for 
special sales. Terms on application. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18 | Tuesday, Nov. 15 | Tuesday, Dec. 13 
Messrs. E. and H. Lumley announce in the advertise- 
“ment columns of The Times on Saturdays a complete 
list of their sales, which will include estates in England, 
Treland, and Scotland, town and country properties, 
ground-rents, reversions, gas and water shares, stocks, 
&c. In cases where property is to be included ample 
notice should be given in order to insure due publicity. 
St. James’s-house, No. 22, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
To Landowners.—The Instalment Mortgage System. 
jd [BSSES. EB. and H. LUMLEY, of St. 
7 James’s-house, are prepared to undertake 
SALES by AUCTION (and Private Contract) of 
LANDS, Farms, Estates, and Properties generally on 
this novel, beneficial, and successful system. A 
descriptive pamphlet of Messrs, LUMLEYS, of St. 
James’s-house, 22, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


Sales by Auction for the Autumn, 1898.—Messrs, 
EBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and 
BRIDGEWATER 

, e to announce that their AUTUMN SALES of 
ESTATES, Investments, Town, Suburban, and Country 
Houses, Business Premises, Building Land, Ground 
Rents, Advowsons, Reversions, Stocks, Shares, and 
other Properties will be held at the Auction Mart, 
* d, near the Bank of England, in the 


> 


yr 


Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
Tuesday, Nov. 22. 

; Tuesday, Dec. 6. 

__ By arrangement, Auctions can also be held on other 
‘days in town or country. Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
_ Farmer, and Bridgewater undertake Sales and Valua- 
tions for Probate and other aad eae of Furniture, 
Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 3 
Detailed Lists of Investments, Estates, Sporting 
Quarters, Residences, Shops, and Business Premises, to 
_ be Let or Sold by private contract, are published on the 
_ Ist of each month, and can be obtained of Messrs, 
 DepenHamM, TEWsON, Farmer, and BRivGEWATER, 
Agents, Surveyors, and Valuers, 80, Cheapside, 
.C Telephone No, 503, Bank. ~ 


XXX] 


Notice.—Some of the Properties advertised may be 
purchased by Private Contract before the Auction; 
substantial firm offers will be submitted for the 
vendor’s consideration. All particulars are sent free 
of charge.—Messrs. 


1 pea ee TEWSON, FARMER, and 
BRIDGEWATER 
will be happy to place upon their books the names of 
those who wish to buy property of any description, 
and, on receipt of address, with a statement of the 
nature of the property required, the same will be entered 
in a classified Register, and particu’ars of all suitable 
properties will be sent (free of charge) for the current 
year.—80, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


FOR SALE. 


| Pea —SANDFORD-HOUSE and 
ESTATE, Godshill, I.W. 
Six rail stations within one to four miles. 
Matchless beauty, splendid views and soil, mild climate, 

: majestic, rare evergreen trees, &e. 

Hither as one property, or in portions, to suit buyers, viz. : 

1. The HOUSE, with a beautiful cottage and any 
portion of gardens and grounds. 

2. The FARM, with 60 acres good land, part adapted 
for building development. 

3. The BUILDING LAND, skirting the High-road to 
Godshill. 

4, The SEVEN perfect STONE COTTAGES. 

5. The 12 ACRES of MARKET GARDENS, and 
several old and new orchards, &c. 

6. The EIGHT GLASS FORCING HOUSES, splendid 
vineries, peach, tomato, cucumber, melon, and fig 
houses, &c. 

7. The important matured NURSERIES, several 
acres of rare trees, shrubs, evergreens, &c. 

(Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are all going concerns.) 

Part of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. 
For particulars, &c., apply to Messrs. DowseErt, 
Kyigut, and Co., 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


Bournemouth.—To Gentlemen requiring a Seaside Resi- 
dence, Architects, Builders, Investors, and Specu- 
lators.—Forty-four Plots of Valuable Freehold Build- 
ing Land, suitable for good residences and a few 
shops. Also a magnificent Hotel Site of 1} acres, 
and an unrivalled 17-acre Site, suitable for an insti- 
tution, convalescent home, school, hydropathic, or 
other kindred purpose. Roads made and sewered, 
plentiful water supply, gravel and sand subsoil ; high 
and healthy; on sea front, commanding magnificent 
views, amidst the loveliest scenery on South Coast. 
Twenty-one acres of Pleasure Grounds on the estate, 
Safe and profitable Freehold Investment, 


ESSRS. SEGRAVE, BROWETT, and 
TAYLOR will SELL the above very choice and 
valuable FREEHOLD PLOTS of BUILDING LAND, 
situate on’ the Canford Cliffs Estate, West Bourne- 
mouth, in a Marquee on the Estate, on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 5th. Free deeds. Payment by instal- 
ments. Immediate possession. 

Cheap return tickets from London, 5s. ; from Birming- 
ham, 8s. Lunch provided. 

Illustrated particulars, plans, and tickets of Messrs. 
SEGRAVE, BROWETT, and TayLor, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents, 9, Warwick-court, Holborn, W.C., and New 
Beckenham, Kent, 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library, Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. 

CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


; R I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e 


CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally —M1pDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Pp ARTNERSHIP.—Young ARCHITECT 

good London training, DESIRES WORKING 
PARTNERSHIP in established firm. Is an able designer 
and draughtsman, with good practical experience.— 
Address, ARCHITECT, care of J. R. Farrar, Esq., Solicitor, 
Halifax. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. : 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED 
at once to act as CLERK of WORKS. Thorough 

knowledge of materials essential. References required. 

—Apply, Epwin O. Sacus, H, Waterloo-place. 


A RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

(experienced) WANTED, having knowledge of 
constructional ironwork. Aged about 26 years.—State 
experience and salary required to Box 416, Chronicle 
Office, Burton-on-Trent. 


A SSISTANT (capable) WANTED. Well 

up in public work, details, and quantities.—State 

age, experience, salary, &c., to P. T, Runton, Savile 
House, Hull, 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newmau-street, W. 


OSPITALS and INFIRMARIES.—Ex- 

pert confidential ASSISTANCE. Formerly 

draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 

successful in competitions, for which moderate specula- 

tive terms are offered.—G. B., Caen Cottage, Ryde, I.W. 
9 


DVERTISER desires RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in Architect’s office. Haying been out 

some time, would accept small salary to commence 

with. Country preferred.—C. H. Lenton, Clifton, 
Biggleswade. 1 


LERK, Timekeeper, or Assistant Clerk of 

Works.—Gentleman seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

Practical knowledge of the Building Trade.—Apply, 
Box 813, Office of BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


PRACTICAL SURVEYOR is open for 

ENGAGEMENT as SUPERINTENDENT. New 

buildings or alterations. Factories a speciality. Good 

references. Terms, &c., by letter.—SuRVEYOR, Deptford 
Constitutional Club, 411, New Cross-road, S.E. 1 
TELEPHONE 


rereoravs:, LONDON sZSciright. 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


‘Dividitore, London.” 
98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Ancuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed. The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &ec. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephore. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 
Architectural Record. 


ONE PENNY. 


PRICH . ..- - 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR. 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
Sood 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under ... ane ~ 6 0 
Each Additional Line... +e ace i! 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction : 
Six Lines or under... a3 waa PR ea 
Each Additional Line... ee Sie Se 2019 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 0 6 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under 


Each Additional Line ... S, ae af ao 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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Tw YyvEORDS, Lita. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 
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ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE, 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 


Three Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


THE ADAMANT 
CUTO:MATIC: 
SYPHON 


Length. Height. Depth. 5 

Large... 7ft. 3in. sft. 2in. ft. 7in. 

Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. ft. gin. 
With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, 
required. 


Height. Width. — Depth. 
ATE Os. oc Pitemy’ @:)\ : Taroom Dy tiPrnewyn | Ret | 


Medium eV h Zino ace 2Ol, Des ET sue 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire- Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Contiauona™ 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay ‘Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. 1e M e 5 
For Two Persons ... me rere et Oo Sue tuio 4 Cheaper Ranges z Quotations given for 
For Three Persons, as shown re 29 5 6 22 7 O . * 
For Four Persons, fs MARES chose 28 15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number — 
For Five Persons, . ieane 740 6 416 0 
For Six Persons, 3 56 A fe) th Ga8:);*) Buff Glaze. J of persons. 


SUF UPUPRUPRIRPR PRINS SP PPR PR PRSRPRPISSe 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “Cliffe Vale ”’ Potteries, Hanley. 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


ARCHITECTS may 
come and architects may 
go, but the machinations 
of municipal councils we have always with 
us. The latest of these candidates for dis- 
tinction in the great comic history of archi- 
tectural competitions is the Corporation of 
Reigate. One has always sympathised with 
little Reigate, and her late aggression ill 
becomes her. Picturesquely nestled under 
the slope of a great chalk ridge, and in the 
midst of the Garden of Surrey, she has long 
been beset on the one side by an_ historic 
and traditional rivalry with Dorking, in which 
she has well maintained her own importance 
and prestige; but now upon the other, at her 
very door, there has sprung up the great 


Reigate’s Turn. 


_ railway-begotten slums of Redhill, spreading 


over the fair countryside like a malignant 


_ growth, and threatening to overwhelm her 


dainty and particular atmosphere as of 
punch-bowls and great grandfathers, in a 


_ whirl of vulgarity and cheapness. Reigate 


considers itself the capital of Redhill, but 


little by little the urban dignities are 


attracted from the elder town to the. newer 


_ and greater one, with accompanying outery 


and protest,» and it is no doubt in a wild 


- endeavour to out-Redhill Redhill, that the 
_ Reigate Corporation have pretended to them- 
_ selves that they are going to build “ Munici- 


_ pal Buildings, fire station, police office, 
&e.,”’ at a cost of £15,000. 
_ “pretended to themselves ”’ advisedly, for a 


One says 


correspondent to a contemporary, whose word 
one has every reason to credit, states that the 


_ site is unsuitable and unpopular with the 
_ majority of the ratepayers. But if the rate- 
_ payers cannot bring themselves to agree to 
_ build them municipal offices and police and 


” 


_ fire stations, at least they may be willing to 


_ enjoy the fact in imagination, and, as it is 


by 
‘ 


_ famous that architects are glad to engage 
_ themselves to supply designs for a few pounds 


_ only if—not one merely—but the whole Pro- 
_ fession is invited, and have moreover shown 


themselves willing to supply unlimited de- 


_ signs for a small fee without requiring any 


ar 


explicit undertaking as to the use, destination, 
or execution of their designs, what considera- 


tion should there be to prevent the Reigate 


; 


Town Council from spending fifty or a 


_ hundred pounds, and enjoying the satisfying 
7 delights of building in imagery, and that con- 


_ sciousness of a swelling municipal importance 
and aggrandisement which is attached to a 
_ popular imputation for costly building. Had 


any person been present who could have ex- 
plained the unfairness of the demand the 
Council proposed to make upon the architects, 
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his representations could have been directly 
refuted by reference to scores of similar build- 
ings to that projected, raised without protest, 
under precisely the same principles as those 
upon which the Council proposed to work. It 
is true that in the fact of their conditions the 
Council overreached themselves, and it is 
unlikely that they will receive any sound or 
serviceable sets of designs except they have 
recourse to a new issue of a revised set of 
conditions of competition. But this failure 
has keen due, not to the precise requirements 
and undertakings of the conditions, but fo the 
candour and the explicit wording in which 
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in other cases, it is true that the premiums 
of £50, £30, and £20 offered are a good deal 
lower than the average, such premiums being 
usually offered for designs of buildings 
costing not more than £10,000. On the other 
hand it has been shown that the average 
“conditions” enact that in 73 per cent. 
of competitions the premiated designs shall 
be the property of the promotors; that 
in 54 per cent. the promotors “ are not bound 
to accept first award,” and in 35 per cent. 
they are “not bound to accept first or any 
award.” In fact, the only unusual feature in 
the Reigate conditions of competition would 
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ADEL CHURCH: INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST. 


SKETCHED BY H. SYDNEY RHODBS, 


they were set down. Every year there are 
competitions wherein the intention of the 
Assessing Committee is similar in practically 
all particulars to that of Reigate, as their sub- 
sequent hedgings and explanations have very 
clearly proved; but they set the terms of 
the conditions of competition upon which the 
competitors are beguiled into contest in such 
vague and ambiguous language as admits of 
other plausible interpretations than the 
obvious one, although it does not deter the 
usual crowd of poor gulls who go like flies 
to the treacle whenever a competition is 
prepared for them. Comparing the Reigate 
conditions of competition with those issued 


seem to be the clause which gives the Counei 
right to withhold one or more of the premiums 
should they not be “merited.” The marvellous 
and extraordinary quality in these proposals 
for competition of the Reigate Corporation, 
does not lie then in tho affrontery of the 
promoters, who have merely acted in aceord- 
ance with what they were entitled to believe 
was a just and proper precedent, but in the 
self-seeking of such architects who have 
fostered this irregular custom of competitions 
by their complete disregard of professional 
dignity wherever, and whenever, their own 
personal interests might for the moment be 
concerned. B,. O; 
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THERE isa kind of house, 
much in favour thirty 
years or so ago, which 
has of late years fallen on evil days. Not 
undeservedly have the stueco-fronted “villas” 
of the last generation gained so great a dis- 
favour, for not infrequently the “ compo.” 
which covered their exterior, and made believe 
to be stone, hid exceedingly bad brickwork, 
while the planning left much to be desired. 
The suburban residence of that era is still 
much in evidence all round London, for the 
truth has not yet been sufficiently well rubbed 
into the minds of the owners of this class of 
property that this type of house has been a 
commercial failure. The kind was never 
really a success, and its utter ruin could be 
predicted by those who could see a little into 
the future so far back as twenty years ago. 
At that time Bedford Park was in the 
making. It was the fashion then to sneer at 
that “artistic colony,” and many a common- 
place person who lived in one of the poky 
little commonplace, stucco-fronted “ villas,” 
with those basement breakfast rooms that look 
so much like coal-cellars, would often issue 
forth to see the odd, red-brick houses that 
were rising from their foundations near Turn- 
ham Green railway station. It has now 
become quite difficult to believe that Bedford 
Park, which has set the fashion for the latter- 
day suburban house, was once regarded as 
one of the most curious things to be seen out- 
side a museum, and that American magazines 
sent special correspondents over to these 
shores to write articles about it from per- 
sonal observation. The music-halls even 
had comic songs about it, and we yet remem- 
ber that there was one commencing 


**Villas,’? Past 
and Present. 


I took a little villa on the Bedford Park Estate, 


which was by no means complimentary. Is 
there anyone now who considers that place so 
out of the common, now that the up-to-date 
builders of villas have followed its lead? We 
think not, for everywhere you may see the 
like, or even better. As Tennyson said of his 
poetry, “ All can grow the flower, for all have 
got the seed,” and just as better strains are 
produced from carefully cultivated seeds, so 
has the modern villa been rendered, often 
enough, superior even to its Bedford Park 
prototypes. Even the inartistie man who 
wants a house sees the advantages of the 
modern kind; just as one is advised over 
So-and-So’s ketchup, or Somebody Else’s 
soap, he “asks for it and will take no other.” 
So it happened that the stuecoed basemented 
villas, a generation old, are everywhere “To 
Be Let.” Explore, if you will, any London 
suburb, and you will find many streets of 
this class of house, built in the sixties and 
seventies, in which not only are more than 
half their houses empty, but the rest are let 
at diminished rentals. It is quite obvious 
from these facts that there must presently 
dawn a great suburban rebuilding era, for 
even though small property owners may 
hesitate before pulling down and rebuilding 
their houses, there must inevitably be a time 
when they can endure no longer to see no 
return on their outlay in tinkering their un- 
prepossessing “desirable residences.” In 
short, the time has, happily, passed when the 
Englishman is content to dwell, like his 
primeval troglodyte ancestors, underground. 
The suburban house with basements is an 
anachronism. Nobody wants it, and the 
house agent therefore tries in vain to let it. 
It cannot be conjured into anything less un- 
pleasing, and as it cannot be mended it must 
be ended, and that soon. Ca. be 


THE REIGATE COMPETITION, 


Cae UGH the kindness of a correspondent, 

vn0 has forwarded us a copy of the con- 
ditions of competition, we are enabled to repro- 
duce them for the information of our readers. 
Our correspondent draws atitention to several 
points, which are already dealt with in our 
leader ; but he also points out that the Council 
seem to apprehend that some of the architects 
will refuse to compete under such conditions— 
witness the Borough Engineer’s letter. The 
italics are ours. Our correspondent con- 
cludes his letter as follows:—“I consider the 
conditions impertinent ; and, further, that any 
architect sending in a design under such con- 
ditions is giving his vote and influence to the 
degradation of himself and his professional 
brethren.” 


" “ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR’s OFFICE, 
“Town Hatt, REDHILL, SURREY. 
“Dear Srr,—I enclose conditions of Com- 
petition as requested. If you are willing to 
compete on the lines indicated, I shall have 
much pleasure in transmitting you a litho- 
graphed plan of the site. 
“JT am, yours faithfully, 
“W. H. PRESCOTT, 
“ Borough Surveyor.” 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 


“1. The Competition is to be an open one, 
and three designs will be selected and placed 
1st, 2nd and 8rd in their order of merit. 

“2. The premiums for the three designs 
which the Assessors shall consider best in order 
of their merit will be £50, £30, and £20. 

“3. The awards of the Assessors shall be 
final and binding upon the Competitors, and 
there shall be no appeal therefrom. 

“4, The Assessors do not bind themselves, 
in the event of only asmall number competing, 
to give the three premiums before-mentioned, 
but only such as they may consider merited. 

“5, .'The three designs to which the Assessors 


may award the premiums shall become the > 


property of the Corporation and their authors 
shall have no further claim upon them. 

“6, The Council do not guarantee to carry 
out any of the designs, and also reserve the 
right to modify, combine, alter, or amend any 
of the prize designs which they may think fit, 
and in the event of any designs being carried 
out, no further payment will be made to the 
author. 

“7, Each drawing must be made to a scale 
of 8ft. to lin., and no other scale will be 
admitted. 

“8, Each drawing shall consist of :— 

“(a) A General Elevation. : 

“(b) General Section throughout Main 
Portion of Building. 

“(c) Basement Plan. (Police Depart- 
ment.) 

“(d) Ground Floor Plan (throughout). 

“(e) First Floor Plan (throughout). 

“9, The total amount to be spent upon the 
whole of the Buildings shall not exceed 
£15,000 (exclusive of the cost of fittings and 
furniture). Each competitor shall furnish an 
estimate of the cost of carrying out his design, 
and in making their awards the Assessors will 
be influenced by the practicability of the 
designs being carried out for the amount 
stated. 

“10. Apart from the above conditions, the 
Assessors desire to give the utmost latitude as 
regards the design, &c., to the competitors. 
The Assessors would also point out and impress 
upon each competitor that the amount stated 
will not allow for any elaborate carving or 
other enrichments, but that first consideration 
should be given to the buildings being of a 
substantial and lasting character, and mould- 
ings, if introduced at all, must be sparing and 
of a bold and simple design. 

“11. Each design must be accompanied by 
a brief description, which shall not be in the 
competitor’s own handwriting, and shall not 
exceed in length four pages of foolscap, and 
niust be simply signed with the competitor’s 
motto and device. 


a 
* 


[Supremprr 7, 1898. — 
“12. All drawings must be stretched or 
mounted on mill-board with a neat border,and _ 
without being framed or glazed in any way. 

“13. The drawings shall each be signed — 
with a device and motto, and any drawing — 
which shows any means of identification will 
be disqualified. : 7 

“14. The competitor’s name and address 
shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope, which — 
shall have on its outerside the same device 
and motto as the drawings of the competitor, — 
and this envelope must be enclosed and — 
addressed to the Town Clerk, and endorsed ~ 
on its upper left-hand corner, “Municipal — 
Buildings.” 

“15, All drawings must be addressed to 
the Town Clerk, and delivered at his office not 
later than October 6th, 1898. a 

“16. A lithographed plan of the site can be _ 
obtained on application to the Borough Sur- — 
VOYOR iit tae ssi 


School of Art Wood-Carving. 


We are requested to state that the School — 
of Art Wood-carving, which has hitherto — 
been held in the Central Technical College, — 
South Kensington, has now been removed to — 
the Imperial Institute, in which rooms have — 
been granted for the School’s use. The School 
was re-opened after the usual summer vacation _ 
on Monday, September 5th. Free student- — 
ships in both the day and evening classes of — 
the school are maintained by means of funds _ 
supplied by the City and Guilds Institute for — 
the Advancement of Technical Education, and _ 
by the Drapers’ Company. Some of these — 
studentships are at present vacant, and forms | 

of application for them, also information as to _ 
the school generally, may be obtained by — 
letter addressed to the Manager, School of 
Art Wood-Carving, Imperial Institute, London, — 
S.W. . 


Ir is proposed to build a Free Library at — 
Gloucester, on land belonging to the Corpora- a 
tion. The probable cost is about £5000. — 
Messrs. Waller and Son are the architects. j 

Tue old Militia Barracks at Bethnal Green 
are up for sale. They will probably be pulled — 
down by the purchaser to make room for com- 
modious business premises, and with them a 
noteworthy building will disappear. 9 

THe St. Pancras Vestry has notified that — 
the portion of Euston Road from Gower Street — 
to Cardington Street now paved with granite — 
will be closed for six weeks for the purpose of 
relaying it with wood. This is a very much — 
needed improvement. “a 

Tue Great Western Railway Company have — 
sanctioned the erection of the proposed Jubilee — 
Memorial clock tower at the railway station — 
approach, Maidenhead, and have approved of — 
Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury’s design for the me- 
morial. ce 

A portion of the Spinners’ Arms, Shaw 
Road, Oldham, collapsed last week. The 
house is very old, and the owners were already — 
engaged in the erection of a new building in 
front of the old one. It is supposed that the 
excavations for the new building were the 
cause of its fall. No one was injured. 

Tue New Schultze Gunpowder Company 
Limited, of 28, Gresham Street, London, and 
of Fritham, Lyndhurst, manufacturers of 
explosives, have applied to the Hants County 
Council for their assent to the establishment 
of a factory for explosives on the premises — 
known as the Ballast Hole, or Old Gravel Pit, 
at Rumbridge, Totton. Er 

Tue work of roofing in the basement of the 
burned Metropolitan Tabernacle is being 
vigorously proceeded with, and the secretary 
of the Pastors’ College hopes that, granted 
moderately fine weather, the new building will 
be ready for occupation at the end of October, 
and will provide accommodation for 1500_ 
persons. The plans will be finally approved 
almost immediately, and, as soon as it is 
known what the approximate cost will be, an 
appeal to the public for financial assistance 
will be made. 5 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


STROLLING SKETCHES. 


IN THE LEEDS DISTRICT. 


By Haroutp E. Henperson. 


HE diligent student of Architecture may 

find much of interest in the Leeds district. 

The Architectural Sketching Club of the 

local School of Art organises frequent expe- 

ditions of discovery during the summer months, 

and the accompanying illustrations are the 
record of several of these excursions. 


At Whitkirk, six miles from smoky Leeds, 
the first halt was called. After admiring 
some very picturesque cottages with grey 
stone slates and rough cast walls composed 
of sand, ash dust, and “road scrapings,” the 
party proceeded to the Church of St. Mary, 
nestling in the heart of the village. Built of 
sandstone of varied shades and colours, in 
some places beaten and battered by the rain 
and storm, at others coloured grey and green 
with lichen, with its sturdy western tower and 
lead spirelet its look rural and unpretentious, 
it is a typical Yorkshire church. Of Perpen- 
dicular date, it consists of nave, aisles, chancel, 
south porch and chapel. Inside the chapel and 
piercing the chancel wall is a capital alabaster 
tomb to Sir Robert Scargill and his lady, 
1525 a.pv., of Thorpe Hall. It is decorated on 
the sides with shields containing arms of the 
owner, and is under a canopy supported 
by two figures of angels. Among other 
interesting monuments is one erected by the 
Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram in memory of 
Hugo Francis Meynell-Ingram, Esq. In the 
chancel is a mural tablet to the memory of 


~ John Smeaton, F.R.S., who was born at 


erude. 


Austhorpe Lodge, 1724, and “departed this 
life” 1792. Smeaton was the celebrated 
engineer of Eddystone lighthouse. There is 
a very good pulpit of Caen stone of Perpen- 
dicular style, simple in design, yet not 
Near the church is a very good house, 
partly covered with rough cast, with stone 
gables. The plan is of L shape, and the 
grouping of the different parts capital. On the 
front is a quaint little fire-bell, supported on 
iron scrolls and under a small wood canopy. 
About a mile from the church is Thorpe 
Stapleton, a small hamlet chiefly noted for 


the ruins of Thorpe Hall, a mansion of the 


fifteenth century, and formerly the residence 
of the Scargill family. Not much of the 
fabric is now standing. 

The second excursion under notice was to 
the ancient village of Adel, four miles from 
Leeds, situate in the midst of breezy moors 
and charming scenery. Adel was the ancient 


James Parish 


Roman “ Burgodurum,” and evidences of a 
Roman station have been found. Passing 
through the vicarage garden, where note was 
made of another of those quaint little bell 
turrets, we come to the Church of St. John the 
Baptist. Built in 1140, of local sandstone, in 
the Norman style, it is in excellent preserva- 
tion, owing mainly to its sheltered position. 
The church consists of nave, chancel, south 
porch, and western bell turret. The beautiful 
chancel arch is supported on sandstone shafts, 
with caps of interlacing ornament. The 
orders of the arch are enriched with chevron 
and bird’s-beak ornament. The south porch 
is one of the most magnificent in the country. 
It is of four orders of chevron and bird’s-beak 
ornament, with nail-head label mold, supported 
on cylindrical shafts, with cushion caps of 
interlacing ornament. In the tympanum are 


* the emblems of the four Evangelists, with an 


Agnus Dei in the apex. Fixed on the door is 
an ancient sanctuary ring, and many a thief 
has escaped justice by clutching the ring and 
claiming the protection of the church. The 
font is of ancient date on a modern base. The 
former stained east window, now removed to 
the vestry, is filled with armorial bearings of 
the Arthington family. In the chancel is a 
small memorial window to Thomas Kirke, of 
Cookridge, dated 1706. In the vestry is a very 
old oak chest. The church was restored by 
George E. Street in 1879, when a new pulpit 
and screen were introduced, and the roof 
raised to its original pitch. 

We next visited Methley, a pretty little 
village about eight miles from Leeds. On 
our way to the church we looked over the 
old manor house, a sandstone building of 
Tudor style, with mullioned windows, deep 
and sturdy chimneys, and picturesque 
stone gables —a very good example of 
a Yorkshireman’s country house. We then 
visited the Church of St. Oswald, of Late 
English and Decorated styles, built of sand- 
stone of varied and beautiful colours. It 


_ consists of a spacious nave, chancel, aisles, 


with a chantry dedicated to the Waterton 
family ; south porch and western embattled 
tower, with a fine octagonal spire. ‘The 
Waterton chantry is separated from the 
aisles by an oak screen of Perpendicular date, 
with some very good carving and cresting well 
worth the notice of the architectural measurer. 
In the chantry are several fine tombs; one 
piercing the wall of the chancel, with a 
cusped and enriched canopy over, contains the 
effigies of Sir Robert Waterton and Cecely, his 
wife, both wearing collars of 8.S. on either 
side. The sculpture in the panels on the side 
are very vigorous and well executed. Under 
the south window is a splendid alabaster 
tomb with effigies of Lionel VI., Baron Welles, 
who fell on the Lancastrian side at Towton, 
March 29th, 1461,and Cecely his wife, daughter 
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TOMB IN WHITKIRK CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. SKETCHED BY JAMES PARISH, 
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and sole heiress of Sir Robert Waterton. To 
a student of Gothic sculpture this tomb is 
unique, the drapery and enrichment of the 
figures and the series of conventionalised 
angels on the sides bearing shields with 
quarterings being incomparably splendid. 
There is a magnificent tomb to Sir John 
Savile, first Baron of the Exchequer, who died 
February 2nd, 1607, and whose heart only is 
buried here. The tomb is supported on Ionic 
columns of black marble, the sculpture of the 
effigies illustrating capitally the transition 
from the Gothic to the Classic feeling. Another 
notable tomb is to Sir John Savile, first Earl 
of Mexborough, who died February 27th, 1778. 
On the wall are suspended several pieces of 
funeral armour, and the roof is panclled and 
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A STROLLING SKETCH IN YORKSHIRE, 
BY HAROLD HE. HENDERSON. 


painted, but has been restored. There is @ 
good Jacobean pulpit and font cover, well 
worth sketching. 

The last of the visits for June was spent at 
Barwick-in-Elmet, an old-world looking place, 
with stone cottages with quaint doorways and 
gables, and several yellow-washed thatched 
cottages. In the centre of the village are the 
remains of the ancient market cross; near to 
is the vari-coloured maypole, where high 
rejoicings are held every year, a custom, sad 
to say, which is gradually falling away. The 
Church of All Saints is a large church, with a 
Perpendicular eastern tower built of two kinds 
of stone, the darker being sandstone, and the 
light limestone, coming from Jackdaws’ Crag, 
and given by the Vavasours of the fifteenth 
century. A canopied niche in the tower con- 
tains a figure of Sir Henry Vavasour presenting 
the stone. The church is of all styles, and 
evidences of an earlier erection have been 
found. ‘The west end walling is very early, 
being herring-bone in structure. ‘The stone 
font is reproduced from the fragments of an 
older one found embedded in the floor of the 
nave. Opposite the south porch is a sundial 
dated 1765. To the west of the church are 
some very early earthworks, conjectured to be 
of Saxon origin, and assigned by some anti- 
quaries to the seventh century. They consist 
of two enclosures, one of which is circular, and 
has within it a large mound; the other is much 
larger, and of a rectangular form. 
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ADEL CHURCH, YORKSHIRE: PORCH. 


RUINS OF MEDIAVAL 
ENGLAND.* 


By Cuarues HApFIEeLp. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


5 pe account of the opening ceremony at 
Canterbury Cathedral is a model for 
the special correspondent. After describing 
the blessing of the new fire and other 
ceremonies of the day, it concludes :—* At 
the door of the church, which opens to 
the martyrdom of §. Thomas, the Arch- 
bishop received from a monk with pro- 
found reverence the Blessed Eucharist in a 
pyx which was usually suspended over the 
high altar. ‘This he bore to the great altar of 
the new choir. Thus our Lord Jesus Christ 
went before us into Galilee, that is, in our 
transmigration to the new church. The re- 
mainder of the offices that appertain to the 
day were very solemnly and ~devoutly cele- 
brated. And then the Pontiff, mitred, stand- 
ing at the altar, intoned the “Te Deum Laude- 
mus,” and the bells ringing, the convent took 
up the glad strain, and shedding tears of joy, 
loudly praised God with heart and voice for 
all His benefits.” During this same year 
many interesting details are given—such as of 
the removal of the bodies of 8. Odo and §. 
Wilfred, and their re-interment, and of the 
erection of a temporary wooden chapel for the 
reception of the shrine of 8. Thomas. The 
funds for the prosecution of the works seem 
to have been largely subscribed by the crowds 
of pilgrims who visited the cathedral, for 


a Paper read before the Catholic Young Men’s 
Societies of Great Britain at Sheffield in July last, 


entitled **The Cathedrals, Churches, and Ruins of. 


Medieval England, as Witnesses to the Faith of our 
athers,” - 


record is made of two unusually wet seasons, 
when the works were stopped for want of 
money. I have, at the risk of tiring you, 
gone more fully into these details 


In THE CASE OF CANTERBURY, 
for the record is exceptionally complete and 
unique in that respect, brimful of interesting 
lifelike incidents and touches of human nature, 
that give so much charm and reality to the 
student. The fabric rolls of York and Ely. 
Cathedrals give also a large insight into the 
building customs of the Middle Ages. It must 
be remembered that the cathedral chapters 
and monastic establishments were for over 
400 years liberal employers of labour and 
patrons of the arts and crafts. Those bodies 
seem for the most part to have purchased 
their own materials and paid the wages of 
the craftsmen, thus limiting and safeguarding 
the employment of the middleman. When 
the crash came in the sixteenth century there 
was hardly a cathedral, important parish 
church, or abbey in the land where the great 
cranes on the summit of lofty walls and towers 
were not in evidence, and the ring of the 
hammer and click of the mason’s chisel 
could not be heard. An earnest of the old 
German guild sentiment, “By hammer and 
hand all arts do stand.” The work of the 
Reformation, inaugurated by the voluptuous 
Tudor despot, Henry VIII., and completed by 
his bastard daughter, “Good Queen Bess,” 
destroyed those bulwarks against pauperism, 
the great monastic institutions, the never- 
failing shelter of the poor and helpless; and 
the crowd of minions and sycophants who 
fattened on the plunder, the patrimony of 
Christ’s poor, inaugurated the reign of a 
poverty amongst the masses, which makes 
Great Britain to-day a bye-word throughout 
the nations. The learned Benedictine, Dom 
Francis Aidan Gasquet, in his “Henry VIII. . 


and the English Monasteries,’ shows on 
undeniable authority that so great was the 
crowd of destitute able-bodied men wanting 
work in the North of England on the final 


SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES 


that for one beggar in Henry VIII.’s time there _ 

were one hundred in the glorious days of Good _ 
Quoting from an MS. pre- 
served in B. Mus., Cole MS. XIL, p. 41, of 


Queen Bess. 


the funeral in 1591 of George, sixth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, the gaoler of Mary Stuart, 


who, with his fellow spoiler, George, fourth 


Earl, one of Henry VIII.’s accomplices in 


putting down the Pilgrimage of Grace, lies 


in the Shrewsbury Chapel of the Sheffield 
Parish Church, he records “that at the said 


funeral, in the twenty-third year of Eliza. | 
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beth’s reign, at Sheffield, in Yorkshire, they — 


were, by the report of such as served the dole 
unto them, the number of 8000, and they 
thought that there were about as many more 
that could not be served through their unruli- 


ness. Yea! the press was so great that divers 


were slain and many hurt. And, further, it is 


reported of credible persons, that well esti-— 


mated the number of the said beggars, that 


there were about 20,000.” From this, says 
Dom Gasquet, “some idea may be formed of 


the great poverty, for it was thought that all 
the said poor people were abiding within thirty 
miles’ compass of Sheffield, and that there 


were many more who could not go to receive 
the dole.” 

Here was the beginning of our modern sys- 
tem of Poor Law relief, one of the legacies of 
those days of Tudor tyranny when the liberties 
of the English masses, secured in the main by 


the efforts of the fearless Bishops of the — 
Catholic Church, and for which those blessed 
martyrs, More and Fisher, died, were trampled 
ruthlessly under foot, to be restored after a@ 
fashion and given new lease of life by a — 


Cromwell in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The two great risings of the North, 
in which the gentry and peasants combined 


In Derence or THE Monastic INsTITUTIONS, — 


were stamped out in blood; and, for the benefit 


of the poorer and humbler sort of folk who ~ 


clung to the old religion, it was enacted “that — - 


all Popish recusants who do not possess lands 


to the yearly value of twenty marks (the fine __ 


for hearzag Mass), or goods and chattels above 
the yearly value of forty pounds, if they do 
not repair to the place in which they abide, or 
neglect to give in their names, or remove five 
miles away, then they shall be required to 
conform or abjure the realm—or in other 
words take an oath to depart out of the realm 
of England and all others 
dominions—during the said Queen’s pleasure.” 
Mr. Edward Peacock’s “English Church Furni- 
ture, Ornaments and Decorations at the period 
of the Reformation, as exhibited in a list of 
the goods destroyed in certain Lincolnshire 
churches, 1566; London: John Camden Hotton, 


Pe 


the Queen’s | 


Piccadilly, 1866,” should be carefully perused — 


by students. It is an account of the second 
destruction in Elizabeth’s time, and shows 
that some of the churches were then com- 
paratively rich, and in many cases filled with 
handsome accessories. I give one extract (Ab 
uno disce omnes): “ Kilbie in the Pishe of 
Haydor. Thomas Wells and Lambert Harrison, 
Church Wardens 8 April 1566. 

1. Itm a vestment, a pair of censers and a 
stoole wch the said Thomas Wells bought this 
yeare and defacid it. 

2. Itm a sopulker clothe—solde to Robert 
Harrie of the said pishe this yeare by the 
above named Church wardens wch is defacid. 

3. Itm a Rood Loft sold to Thomas Grene 
this year by the said Church wardens who 
hath defacid and broken it in peces. ‘ 

4, Itm a sacring bell solde to Giles Harrie 
this yeare by the said Church wardens weh is 
defacid. 

5. Itm II candell sticks, a holie water fatt, 
a pix, a sacring covering, II crosses and a 


crismatorie sold to James Lawe this year by | ; 
the said Church wardens weh is broken in ~ 


peces, defacid and put to profane use. 
6. Itm the Rood Marie and Johne, with a 


“i 
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picture of S. Peter defacid and bumed in the 
pnee of the pishoners yesterday being the — 
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VIL. of this April 1566 by the said Church 
wardens. 

7. Itm a mass booke a pressioner a manuelle, 
a graile, and a pax, defacid and burned yester- 
day being the VII. of April. 

8. Itm IT. Altar stones, which is defacid 
and laid in high waies, and serveth as bridges 
for sheep and cattell to go on, so that their 
nowe remaineth no trashe, nor trompre of 


popish peltrie in the said Church of Kilbie,. 


Lincoln. 
John Aelmer, Archdeacon of Lincoln. 
Robt. Mounson. 
Thos. Saintpole. 
&e. &e.” 

What locus standi can our Anglican friends 
have about their “continuity theory ” in the 
face of evidence such as this? Mrs. Ella S. 
Armitage, in a clever handbook, “A Key to 
English Local Antiquities ” (Sheffield, William 


' Townsend; Bingley, Harrison and Sons, 1897), 


which I recommend to those who wish to 
follow this subject, observes that the money 
found for the alteration and erection of 
medieval churches came by no means exclu- 
sively out of the pocket of the great land- 
owner. ‘The principle of co-operation for 

common end, which we find working at the 
very beginning of English Constitutional 
history, was made use of in religious matters 
also. Religious guilds, consisting of men and 
women alike, associations of pious persons, 


who provided out of their own means for 


_ to his Republic. 


various religious necessities, were commonly 
the munificent benefactors. Guilds of this 
kind often undertook the 


REPAIR OR ENLARGEMENT OF CHURCHES, 


the furnishing—supply of sacred vessels, vest- 
ments, &c. If their funds did not suffice, they 
frequently raised money by a “Church Ale,” 
an institution which had many points of re- 
semblance with a modern bazaar. The ale 
was brewed and given by the Guild members, 


and paid for by the general public, who 


gathered together to drink it—other innocent 
amusement being doubtless provided. At 
Rotherham, the Guild of the Holy Cross was 
an instance. There were’also voluntary asses- 
ments made by parishioners for the buildings’ 
fund. A perusal of old church and guild in- 
ventories that have come down to us will 
elicit evidence of an exraordinary richness and 
lavishness in the furniture and decorations of 
even small English country churches, the gold 
and silver chalices, studded with rare gems, 
the embroidered vestments and hangings, 
costly shrines, and the like, which were com- 
mented upon by a Venetiam Ambassador to 
the Court of Henry VII., who remarks on 
them with astonishment and delight ina letter 
All those adornments were 
mostly executed for the buildings in a correct 
and artistic manner by local skilled craftsmen, 
and were not, as is too often the case in these 


later days, when the so-called Gothic revival 


has run its course, and fallen into disrepute 


amongst thinking men, purchased on the plea 


of cheapness from some factor or shopkeeper, 
yclept an Ecclesiastical decorator, who buys 


_ them from abroad, where the 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE 


in so many of our modern churches, Xc., is 
manufactured wholesale by underpaid, under- 


_ fed, and overworked men, women, and even chil- 


dren. I venture toask both clergy and laity alike, 


_ who purchase this trash, if they are not de- 


grading religious art by the encouragement of 
what, in plain language, is nothing more than 


_ “the sweating” of the handicraftsman, and 
_ the stifling of all artistic progress and culture. 


The present state of things did not exist in 
the early days of the Gothic revival, when the 
movement was controlled by Augustus Welby 
Pugin, a craftsman of craftsmen, whose scath- 
ing denunciation of the commercialising of art 
in his day are well remembered. In those far- 
off times the Catholics of England were to the 
fore in church building. Eastlake, in his history 
published in 1872, remarked on this, implying, 


a as events have justified, that the fashion then 
setting in for so-called cheap “modern Gothic ” 


churches, with showy exteriors, and interiors 


_ devoid of anything likely to arouse the sym- 
_ pathy of an educated artist, would place us 


before the close of the century behind most 
other religious bodies in the knowledge and 
culture displayed in our buildings. My own 
idea is that if we cannot raise funds to build 
as they did in the forties, we had far better 
call for solid, plain structures like the chapels 
of the first quarter of the century, filling them 
with interesting and thoughtfully designed 
fittings devised for the surroundings. The 
great crux of the modern craftsman is the 
wretched shibboleth as to style, which the 
British public seems determined to cling to 
when Continental nations will have little or 
none of it. 


A TECHNICAL school is about to be erected 
at Bournemouth. Messrs. Creeke, Gifford 
and Cakeley, of Bournemouth, are the archi- 
tects. “ 

A new Church Mission-room has been erecte 
at Warley. The building, which is of iron, 
consists of a small chancel and vestry, and is 
capable of seating 200 persons. The total 
cost, including the site, was about £350. 

A NEw day school is in course of erection at 
Preston. The building will consist of one large 
room, an infants’ room,anda cloak room. The 
architect is Mr. H. E. Peach, of Southport, and 
the work has been entrusted to Mr. Smith, of 
Croston. Theschool is expected to be finished 
about the end of November, and is estimated 
to cost £600. 

Tue old town hall, Henley, has been sold, as 
anew building is about to be erected. The 
town hall was built in 1796 by Mr. William 
Bradshaw. Possession for the purpose of 
pulling down and clearing the site will be 
given on September 12, and the whole is to be 
absolutely cleared on October 8. 
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RICHMOND HILL. 


AN UNIQUE VIEW THREATENED, 


Ay appeal issued by the Mayor of Rich- 
mond for the sum of £4000 with which 
to purchase Glover’s Island for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the town, has resulted in 
the very small sum of £50 being received. 
The appeal was made with the object of pre- 
venting the possibility of the island being sold 
and used for advertising purposes, in which 
event the unique view from Richmond Hill 
would be seriously affected. In conversation 
with a Press representative the Mayor said he 
was exceedingly disappointed at the apathy dis- 
played by his fellow townsmen in not taking 
measures to prevent the island falling into the 
hands of speculators who would either erect 
some building or cover it with advertisement 
hoardings. Only that morning he had received 
a telegram from a wealthy and prominent 
resident of Richmond Hill, to whom he had 
applied for assistance, and whose residence 
overlooked Glover’s Island. The gentleman, 
who was on the Continent, stated that he did 
not care what became of the island, as he had 
no interest in it. Some of his (the Mayor’s) 
colleagues on the Town Council appeared 
to think he was asking a price far in excess of 
what the island was worth. As so much dis- 
satisfaction had been expressed as to the 
disposal of the property, he had decided to 
leave the whole question as to the proposed 
acquisition of the island to the Amenities 
Committee of the Corporation, who would 
draw up a report on the matter. 
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MEDIA:VAL TIMBER ROOFS.* 


By D. M’Leop Craik. 


M ANY buildings have double ranges of 
hammer-beams, whose object is to 


_ further stiffen the principals, and bring all the 


strains on to the lower range and from thence 
directly to the wall; they are usually em- 
ployed in roofs of low pitch. 

Hammer-beam roofs are always double 
framed; they are divided into several 
classes :—First, those with hammers, collars, 
and struts, connected with curved braces; 
a good example, Little Welnetham Church, 
Suffolk. Secondly, roofs with collars omitted 


‘and the curved braces carried up almost 


to the ridge and framed into a_ wedge- 


four 


_Example: 


shaped strut at the apex of the arch, 
into which the principals are also tenoned. 
Nave, Trunch Church, Norfolk. 
Third, those with collars, and no struts, as at 


_ St. Mary’s Church, Suffolk; and, fourth, roofs 
_ without either collars or struts, as in Palgrave 
- Church, Suffolk, where the arched brace is 


formed of three pieces of timber about 3in. 
thick, one on either side tenoned into the 
hammer-beam and principal, and reaching up 
as far as the purlin, the centre-piece forming 
the apex of the arch, being tenoned into each 
principal, and itself acting as a brace, and at 


the same time, to a certain extent, as a 


collar. 

‘Ltoofs with collars usually had the braces in 
pieces, two uniting the hammer-beams 
with the lower half of the principals, and the 
other two connecting the upper halves with 
the collar-beam. 

It is very seldom that a hammer-beam roof 
has a steeper pitch than 87°. 

In the south aisle, Outwell Church, Norfolk, 
a roof occurs without wall-pieces or braces— 
the projection of the hammer-beam is very 
slight, with no support underneath. 

At St. Peter’s, Moncroft Church, Norwich, 
the cornice is brought forward to the ends of 
the hammer-beams, and wooden arched ribs 
spring from the supports of the wall pieces to 
its underside, forming a sort of fan growing 


~ round the hammer-beam braces, which con- 


-> 
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tributes greatly to the beauty of the roof, 
although some people condemn it because the 
idea seems to have been derived from fan 
wor ys a stone construction, but surely this 
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is mere faddism, as there appears to be no 
imitation of stonework intended. 

In roofs of a late period, the difficulty of 
too great a space between the main trusses 
was overcome by the introduction of in- 
termediate trusses without hammer-beams, as 
at Little Welnetham Church, Suffolk, or by 
retaining the hammers, but diminishing the 
depth of the braces and wall pieces beneath 
them. They were usually placed over the 
apex of the nave arches, or over the piers 
between the clerestory windows. 

These intermediate trusses produced such a 
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KNAPTON CHURCH NORFOLK, 


pleasing variety in the design, and avoided the 
monotony of a long succession of hammer- 
beams, that they were often introduced for 
effect alone, as at St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, a specimen of medieval 
Architecture scarcely to be surpassed by any 
other in the land. Span 26ft., rise about 
12ft.; the angels on the hammer-beams and 
in the cornice are exquisitely carved. 

The magnificent roof of Westminster Hall 
(1397) is one of the earliest known examples 
of the hammer-beam roof, which was not in 
general use until late in the fifteenth century. 
In roofs of large span, main arches of timber 
were employed, as at Westminster, springing 
from the bottom of the wall pieces, and reach- 
ing to the underside of the collars; the 
hammer-beams and struts run through this, 
and their braces complete the form of a tre- 
foiled arch; the main purlins over the strut 
are upheld with the collar-beam by an inter- 
mediate rafter of great strength. The roof, 
notwithstanding its enormous span (68ft.) is 
of an extremely simple construction, the whole 
pressure being carried by the straight lines 
of the principal rafter and curved brace, 
directly into the solid wall. My sketch of this 
roof is enlarged from a small drawing, and is 
only intended to convey an idea of the con- 
struction and general effect. 

The arch also occurs in Beddington, Surrey, 
in the beautiful Hall roof—span 19ft. 6in. 

The early examples of hammer-beam roofs 
differ from the later in the thickness of their 
carved braces. In the former they are 
generally the same breadth as the principals, 
but in the latter seldom more than 3in. or 4in. 
thick. 

The hammer-beams were often beautifully 
carved to represent angels, which appear to be 
holding up the roof, as at Wymondham Church. 
Demi-angels, with outspread wings, and 
clasping escutcheons to their breasts, were 
nearly always affixed to the ends of the 
hammer-beams. In a roof where they are 
so numerous as in Knapton Church, it would 
require very little stretch of the imagination 
to conceive a Heavenly Host hovering over- 
head. Most of the palace and hall roofs that 
remain are hammer-beam trusses. The splendid 
example at Hampton Court, 40ft. span, bids 
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STARSTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


fair to rival even Westminster. It is one of 
the most elaborate. in the country, the whole 
roof being covered with panelling, rich carving, 
coats of arms, and tracery employed to fill up 
all spaces. It consists of hammer-beams with 
curved braces, struts, and collar-beam, sup- 
ported by braces which form a four-centred 
arch ; the spandrils filled in with tracery, as 
well as the space between the collar and ridge, 
which is supported by a post. The trusses are 
connected by arches, which spring from the 
ends of the hammer-beams, and form in reality 
a small duplicate of the main truss, From 
the ends of all the hammers hang richly 
crochetted pendants. 

The roof of Melton Abbey, Dorset, is ex- 
tremely fine, great charm and variety being 
caused by the introduction of a very beautiful 
intermediate truss. 

Other good examples occur at Bramhall 
and Arlington, Cheshire, the former a tie- 
beam truss and the latter sheeted, and panelled 
with ribs as high as the collar. 

At Penshurst is an example of a trussed 
rafter roof. There are also beautiful roofs at 
Eltham Palace and Croydon. 

Braced roofs are a simplification of the 
hammer-beam roof, instances of which occur 
without struts or collars; and so having proved 
by experiment that these could be done with- 
out, the hammer-beam itself was next omitted. 

There are two varieties—those with collar- 
beam, and the other without. 

At Brinton the wall piece is tenoned into 
the underside of the principal rafter, the foot 
of which is also connected with it by means of 
a horizontal piece of timber, which we will call 
a wall beam; the arched braces, which ter- 
minate rather abruptly, securely bind the 
main timbers together. This roof bears a 
considerable resemblance to a Decorated roof 
nearly a century earlier at Tunstead Church. 

A beautiful example of a collar-braced roof 
occurs at St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Pul- 
ham, Norfolk. The form of the arch is ex- 
tremely graceful, the timbers are effectively 
moulded, the purlins and cornice surmounted 
by a cresting of strawberry leaves, the collar- 
beam is enriched by an embattled moulding, 
as are also the lower members of the cornice, 
which has a double range of angels and flowers 
alternately, and their positions in the second 
row counter-changed ; the spandrils above the 
collar are filled in with tracery. 

The nave roof, Starston Church, Norfolk, is 
a good instance of an arch-braced roof, and 
shows the method of framing braces at the 
apex of the arch when the collar-beam is 
omitted. A strut 9in, square hangs down 2ft. 
from the summit of the principals, which are 
framed and pinned into it, so as to prevent it 
from dropping, sometimes it was wedge-shaped ; 
mortises are cut in the four sides, into two of 
which the main arch braces are tenoned, and 
arched ridge-braces are received by the other 
two. By this manner of construction it is 
almost impossible for the roof to spread 
outwards, or to rack from east to west, as 
sometimes happened in trussed roofs, where 
no lateral connection existed. The underside 
of this strut is finished with a boldly carved 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN’S CHURCH, PULHAM. 


flower. The cornice is framed in lengths 
between the wall pieces, the struts and wall- 
beams of the common rafters being tenoned 
and pinned into it. 

Old Basing Church, Hants, presents a curious 
example, the braces do not meet at the summit 
of the principals, but after describing a four- 
centred arch the curved braces themselves 
meet together, and the ends crossing, continue 
with an inverted curve up to the principals 
into which they are tenoned. These braces 
are almost as thick as the rafters; there are 
two rows of purlins with purlin braces, and 
the appearance of the roof has a very good 
effect. 

Curved braces, besides binding the timbers 
together, serve two highly important purposes ; 
first, in conveying the thrust or strain of the 
roof lower down on the walls, where they 
offer a greater resistance to lateral pressure ; 
secondly, they serve to steady the walls, this 
being the more important part of their duties, 
for they occur in tie-beam roofs, or flat late 
perpendicular ones, where there is no outward 
thrust, and although the braces are a great 
support to the massive beams, yet together 
with them they greatly strengthen the walls, 
which is very necessary when it is remembered 
how much they are weakened by the enormous 
clerestories. 

The absence of the ridge-roll, and the posi- 
tion of the ridge-piece, which rather served 
the purpose of a purlin than an abutment for 
the rafters (they being halved and pinned 
together above it), is a very marked charac- 
teristic of medizval construction. 

Aisle roofs are for the most part of the lean- 
to order, the earliest examples being merely a 
continuation of the nave rafters; but the in- 
troduction of clerestories necessitated a distinct 
roof, generally of a flat pitch, in order to leave 
as much space as possible in the nave wall for 
light. 

The construction was very simple; principal 
rafters resting on plates at each end, the upper 
supported by corbels, or let into the nave 
wall, and the lower resting on the external 
wall. Wall-pieces are tenoned into the prin- 
cipal at its head and foot, and curved braces 
spring from these, and meet in the centre 
of the roof, as at North Walsham Church, 
Norfolk ; or else, gradually dying into the soffit 
of the principal, form a flat arch, as at Ixworth 
Church, Suffolk; the spandrils in both in- 
stances are filled in with tracery. 

A purlin is usually framed into the prin- 
cipals to support the rafters, and, where 
necessary, intermediate trusses are used, the 
mouldings in most cases mitreing with those 
of the purlin. 

In nearly all instances the whole of the 
timbers were beautifully moulded, as well as 
the bosses exquisitely carved, these roofs being 
so much nearer the eye than those of the 
nave; the lower cornices were the more 
enriched for the same reason. 

Aisles very rarely have gabled roofs, and 
then only of low pitch if clerestories exist; 
they nearly always occur over the south aisle, 
this. being considered the more important. 

As stated at the commencement, colour 
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played an important part in the decorative — 
splendour of Medizval roofs, as it also did in — 
connection with the rest of the building, at a 
time when our churches glowed from floor to — 
summit in all the glory of bright colour and — 
gilding. 33 { 

It may be taken as an invariable rule that 
where stained glass occurs, the rest of the 
building was coloured. ; 

Roofs were subjected to a variety of treat- — 
ments, some being coloured altogether, but the — 
general practice was only to tint the mouldings 
and carvings. In flat roofs the panels were 
frequently painted blue, powdered with gold 
stars (in the centres of which small mirrors 
were sometimes introduced, and so caused 
them to twinkle), as in the Clopton Chantry, 
Long Melford Church, Suffolk, the rafters 
being painted red, with scrolls bearing texts 
on their soffits, as well as on the cornice. Be- 
tween the feet of the rafters in the cornice are — 
shields emblazoned with the arms of the 
family, a common and very effective use of 
colour. The beads in the ridge and cornice ~ 
are coloured red, with a gilt leaf twisted round 
them spirally, this being the usual mode of 
colouring beads in all woodwork, the colours — 
varying, but always in spiral bands, black and _ 
white are most common. : F 

At Palgrave Church a rich and pleasing _ 
effect is produced by means of few colours, 
namely, black and white on a red ground. 

In the drawing of Knapton Church I have 
attempted to give you some idea of the effect 
of a roof in the full blaze of its original colour, 
which this exquisite example fortunately 
retains, together with the best part of its 
carved enrichments, the angels at the foot of 
the wall pieces being the only ones missing. 
There is a tradition that this roof was saved — 
from a wreck, which has some appearance of 
truth, in so much as it seems much too 
elaborate and costly for the rest of the build- 
ing. The wood is entirely concealed by colour, 
which is of rare occurrence. 

In the eastern bay of St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Pulham, the spaces between the principals are — 
boarded under the common rafters, subdivided 
into panels which are coloured all over, the 
emblems of the Evangelists being painted in 
them. Only the ornamental portions, carvings, 
mouldings, &c., of the remainder of the roo 
were coloured. 1 

This enrichment of the portion of the roof 
over the altar was generally observed. It — 
sometimes consisted of the whole of the 
chancel, but often only of a couple of bays. 

The importance of colour to accentuate 
mouldings at a great height, and for giving ~ 
prominence to carving and heraldic devices, — 
cannot very well be over-estimated, as these _ 
bright touches of colour would do much to © 
enliven the general sombreness of modern 
churches, and greatly enhance their charm. ‘ 

It will be noticed that my remarks have — 
been wholly confined to English examples, no 
Scottish roofs being mentioned. That there 
are some worthy of notice I have: not the 
least doubt, and I sincerely hope that the — 
members of the Society will take pity on my 
ignorance, and in the discussion supplement — 
this paper by the addition of local examples, — 
which always add such an amount of interest — 
to a subject of this kind that distant illustra- 
tions fail to convey. 


A stration hotel costing £4000 is to be — 
erected by the South-Eastern Railway Com- — 
pany at Whitehall, Crayford, for the accom- ~ 
modation of the men employed at the engine 
works. > aa 

Messrs. G. AnD R. Covustn, contractors, 
Alloa, have been successful in securing the 
contract for a large addition to the Waverley — 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh. The estimated — 
cost is stated at between £50,000 and £60,000, — 

Tue River Wear Commissioners of Sunder- _ 
land have adopted a scheme for quay and — 
dock extensions to cost £261,000. Vhisis in — 
addition to the works in progress, which raises 
the total cost to £375,000. The object isto — 
provide accommodation for the large steamers 
which are now being gonerally ordered by 
shipowners. 4 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincgHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
September 7th, 1898. 


“TI know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
tf collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—Joun 
Ruskin. 


Ir is thirty-five years since Mr. G. A. Storey 
(made A.R.A. in 1876) went on a tour to Spain, 
Eleven years earlier he had exhibited his first 
picture at the Academy. His reminiscences 
of the Spanish trip, including descriptions of 
the native artist life with which he came in 
contact, and characteristics of town and 
country life in Spain, will be found in his 
“Sketches from Memory,” a volume which 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish in 
about three months. Among the London 
memories will be those of his student days in 
Mr. Leigh’s school, Newman Street, where he 
began to study in 1850. Mr. Storey’s early 
training was received in Paris, of which city 
his book records various warlike memories. 
The book also contains anecdotes about 
Dickens, and interesting details about the 
Landseers, the Pre-Raphaelites, and the Royal 
Academy forty-five years ago. 


Tux walls of the National Gallery have just 
received some interesting accessions. These 
are three new Romneys and two very pleasing 


portraits by Sir W. Beechey. Of the Romneys, © 


one is a lovely portrait sketch of Lady 
Hamilton; another, a lady and child; and the 
third, a portrait of Lady Craven, afterwards 
the Margravine of Anspach. This last is pre- 
sented to the Gallery by Colonel the Hon. F. 
W. Stopford. The other two Romneys were 
bequeathed to the nation by the late General 
John Julius Johnstone, together with the two 
family portraits by Beechey. Room 18, in 
which the Romneys have been placed, has now 
been rearranged, and looks exceedingly well, 
containing, as it does, so fine a collection of 
pictures by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. 


THOUGH we are to have an exhibition of 
works by the old masters at the Academy in 
January, it must not be taken for granted that 
the series will continue. On the contrary, all 
that has been settled is the character of the 
next show, and that chiefly as a matter of 
compromise. It takes a much longer time to 
organise an exhibition of one master’s works 
than to choose from many collections the 
desirable or interesting works of several 
painters. To follow in the old groove was the 
shortest way out of a difficulty, and counsels 
were very far from unanimous on the course 
actually decided on. Nothing really has been 
settled except that for 1899 there will be old 
masters at the Winter Exhibition. The oppo- 
sition to this scheme was so determined, and 
numerically so important, that we certainly 
have not heard the last of the question. 


One of the rare cool places now is the 
ground floor of the Louvre. That part of the 
palace is devoted to sculpture. Few strangers 
go there, and the Sunday crowd never. One 
need not go to Gizeh to see the rarest speci- 
mens of antique Egyptian art. There are 
ground-floor rooms here filled with them. 
The Renaissance rooms are of great interest. 
France had assimilated Italian art, and given 

it a new and distinct character. The many- 


sided genius of Jean Goujon best expresses 
that period. A new gallery devoted to modern 
French sculpture has been opened on the 
ground floor. Among its treasures are a bust 
in terra-cotta by Corpeaux, a bust of Houdon’s 
little daughter, by her father, some sixteenth 
century statues that have come from the old 
Chateau de Chantilly in the Allier, a twelfth 
century Christ on the Cross, a Ste. Genevieve 
in stone which decorated the portal of the 
abbey church called after her and has lain for 
years in a lumber room of the Henri IV. 
College, a Head of Christ in painted stone 
of the fifteenth century, and a_ bas-relief 
representing Faith, Hope, and Charity. This 
is supposed to have been done for Margaret 
de Valois, Queen of Navarre, by an Italian 
artist who probably worked for her brother 
Francis. This room impresses one with the 
sociable genius of French modern art. 


Nor content with the laurels she has 
gathered on the stage, Madame Bernhardt has 
pursued other walks of Art with remarkable 
success. In 1869 M. Mathieu-Meusnier in- 
duced her to sit to him for a bust. She 
attentively watched the process, and criticised 
the result with so much taste that the sculptor 
recommended her to make an essay in his art. 
That very night, on her return from the 
theatre, she adopted his suggestion—a relative, 
Madame Bruck, being awakened from a sweet 
sleep to pose as a model. In the result the 
young actress became an enthusiastic votary 
of sculpture, and her first serious work in this 
direction, a marble bust of a young girl, was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1873. Next came a 
bust of a younger sister, who did not live to 
witness its completion. But it was not until 
Madame Bernhardt exhibited “ Apres la Tem- 
pete” that her cleverness as a sculptor was 
fully evinced. The subject is maternal grief : 
an aged woman, bereft of reason by accumu- 
lated misfortunes, gazes at the dead body of 
an only son, refusing to believe that he is not 
alive, yet with a glimmering consciousness of 
the truth expressed in her withered face. 
The group is pathetic in a very high degree. 
Madame Bernhardt has also executed, among 
other things, a bust of Emile de Girardin, and 
a colossal statue for the facade of the theatre 
at Monaco. Nor is she a stranger to the 
palette ; a striking picture of Medes slaying 
the children has come from her easel. 


A new use for petroleum has been dis- 
covered in America. The tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railway are sprinkled with it, 
and the trains between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City are no longer accompanied by 
the clouds of sand and dust that suffocated 
the passengers and converted them into 
effigies of millers. Have we no room for this 
device in England? The Kingston Road, for 
instance, is, as the Vicar admitted the other 
day, a “ perfect Sahara” on Sundays; but, for 
Sabbatarian reasons, the local authorities 
decline to remove the nuisance. How would 
it do to experiment with petroleum? ‘The 
sprinkling of water, as is well known, greatly 
increases the dustiness of a road as soon as it 
has dried; for it separates the finer particles 
of sand and dust from the hard substratum of 
the roadway. Oil, on the other hand, has a 
permanent clogging effect. In London streets, 
desirable as it might seem to discover some 
means of suppressing the clouds of powdered 
filth that are whirled into our eyes at street- 
corners in dry seasons, oil might be unsuit- 
able. 


We believe that it is not only under con- 
sideration to make improvements in the 
Keeper’s house, but also to make some ad- 
dition to the buildings of the Academy itself. 
There is ground in its possession that can be 
utilised for the purpose. It has not yet been 
settled whether another room shall be added 
to the existing galleries, or whether the 
addition shall be merely of offices of which 
there is felt to be great need. 


An important step towards the establish- 
ment, near London, of a Wagner Memorial 
Theatre has been taken by Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius. In a circular issued to the Wag- 


nerian English musical public he expresses 
the opinion that an ideal site for a theatre 
built after the Bayreuth plan would be Rich- 
mond Hill, with Richmond Parkas a back- 
ground, and the Thames Valley spreading 
beneath, but he has no desire to force this 
view upon any committee of artists and men 
of business that may be constituted. He 
invites communications on the subject from 
his patrons, and with the intention of bring- 
ing the matter to a practical issue, encloses 
forms for subscriptions to any workable 
scheme that may eventually be submitted. 
The sum likely to be required for the erection 
of the theatre would be from £50,000 to 
£100,000. 


A LIVELY inquiry has been held at Bourne- 
mouth by Mr. A. E. Sandford Fawcett, Local 
Government Board Inspector, respecting an 
application of the Town Council to borrow 
£1000 in order to transform the course of the 
stream in the well-known lower pleasure 
gardens into an ornamental water-course, with 
islet, grottoes, ferneries, weirs and a rustic 
bridge. The proposal is looked upon with 
great disfavour by many ratepayers, who 
offered strenuous opposition. Mr. Wall 
Richards, formerly of Birmingham, said that 
to talk of improving the beautiful gardens 
was like painting a butterfly. There were 
only two inches of water now in the stream, 
and where would the fishponds and cascades 
come from? In time of flood the fancy grot- 
toes and rockeries would be swept into the 
sea if the stream was corkscrewed. The 
decision of the Local Government Board is 
awaited with considerable interest. 


Tur “Golden Cross” Hotel at Charing 
Cross, which has just emerged from the hands 
of the builders, after being entirely recon- 
structed, stands some distance to the east of 
the historic “ Golden Cross” Inn, at the door 
of which Mr. Pickwick had the ever memor- 
able encounter with the philosophic cabby. 
At that time it was a well-known coaching 
hotel, and was called “The Bull and Mouth 
of the West.” Until late in the last century 
a signpost and a water-trough, which were 
familiar features of all such hostelries, might 
have been seen in front of this famous inn. 


Lonpon is an amazing jumble of long 
streets, short streets, broad streets, and 
narrow streets; but the shortest, if not the 
narrowest, is John Street,S.W. A Daily Mail 
representative’s measurement of the length of 
that imposing thoroughfare is 26yds. The 
directory of John Street begins at No. 1—and 
ends there. The house is occupied by the 
architect to the Duke of Norfolk; and it is 
seldom that his letters miscarry, as the post- 
man would have some difficulty in leaving 
them at the wrong number. That is the 
advantage of having one-house streets. The 
whole of the other side of the thoroughfare is 
occupied by Ye Olde Bell Hotel. It is said to 
be 400 years old. The house, however, fronts 
Pall Mall, and is included in the numbering of 
that home of fashionable clubs. 


A rFrw days ago it was very generally 
reported that the happy hunting ground of 
the Italian colony in Saffron Hill was threat- 
ened in connection with a street improvement, 
and that a year or two would suffice to bring 
about the complete transformation of a part 
of London almost entirely given over to the 
stranger within our gates. Inquiries we have 
made, however, show that this is not 
altogether correct. It is possible that 
changes will take place in the near future 
but, if so, they will be initiated by private 
enterprise, and will not involve nearly so com- 
prehensive a scheme of clearance as that fore- 
shadowed. For some little while the district 
has been enjoying the attention of a few 
speculators, and now a syndicate is on the 
point of commencing operations of a develop- 
ment on a somewhat ambitious scale. 


GuILDFORD hardly seems to offer a con- 
genial sphere of labour for an architect with 
up-to-date ideas in the matter of church 
decoration, This, at any rate, is one of the 
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morals to be drawn from the interesting pro- 
ceedings at Holy Trinity Vestry meeting. 
In lieu of painting the walls, in connec- 
tion with the urgently-needed cleaning 
and re-decoration now being carried out, the 
architect, Mr. A. H, Powell, had the “ happy 
thought” of employing in part a paper of a 
green shade and in part a pattern described 
as “carpet brown.” The effect would have 
been novel and artistic, no doubt, but news of 
his intentions no sooner spread than revolt 
began, and the emphatic opposition evi- 
denced no doubt only voiced the deeply- 
felt indignation of the vast majority of the 
congregation. Holy Trinity with a garb of 
brown paper to hide the nakedness of its walls 
would cease to be Holy Trinity in the eyes of 
many worthy folk; and even the most un- 
sympathetic critic must confess to some 
difficulty in reconciling such a development 
with the sober classicism of the new chancel. 
Mr. Powell’s modernism was, in fact, effec- 
tually sat upon, and the vestrymen returned 
home with the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had triumphantly accomplished their 
purpose. 


Pasr finding out are the ways of Vestry 
Paving Committees. After all these years of 
experiment they have not yet decided upon 
one uniform kind of paving for London 
streets, says a contemporary supporting our 
view of a week or two ago. ‘The conse- 
quence is that in a comparatively short 
drive one may come upon wood, macadam, 
asphalte, and granite setts. Nor do they 
seem able to agree upon a definite plan of 
campaign, so as to avoid having two parallel 
main thoroughfares “up”’ at the same time. 
At the present moment, when the Strand is 
absolutely impassable, half Holborn is in the 
hands of the excavators, and we should not be 
surprised if an excuse were found to dig up 
the Embankment also. To such vagaries we 
have grown accustomed. But at least it 
might have been expected that the Straud 
authorities, having decided to repave, would 
have chosen the most lasting wood for the 
purpose. Years ago a small portion of the 
roadway was laid with some species of Austra- 
lian wood. The experiment answered admir- 
ably. Willit be believed, then, that the Strand 
Vestry has actually reverted to the use of the 
old creosoted deal blocks, which, under the 
wear and tear of skidded omnibus wheels, can- 
not last more than a couple of years, when all 
the present discomfort will have to be 
repeated? There is no excuse for this re- 
actionary measure, for there are now three or 
four large companies in London engaged in 
the supply of the durable Australian woods, 
and able to furnish any quantity of the neces- 
sary blocks. One feels almost inclined to echo 
the witticism of Sydney Smith, and say if only 
the vestrymen would lay their heads together 
the thing would be done. Meanwhile, we sin- 
cerely commend the action of the Strand to 
other paving authorities as an example of how 
not to do it. 


Tue recent great fire in London, which laid 
so many houses low, has done good service in 
calling attention to the utterly false security 
promised by so-called “fireproof” buildings. 
The buildings are so far fireproof that the 
materials used in their construction—iron and 
concrete—will not take fire. But what 
happens when such a structure is stored with 
highly-inflammable goods, should such goods 
become ignited? The building acts like a 
fireplace, its numerous staircases, lift-shafts, 
and windows acting as flues, until its interior 
is one mass of glowing heat. Then the heat 
acts upon the iron girders, causing them to 
lengthen, by several inches, and to exert an 
outward thrust upon the walls, which speedily 
brings them down. Good strong, old-fashioned 
oaken beams are far safer, for they take along 
time to burn through, and they do not 
elongate by the action of heat. It is obvious 
that there is room for great improvement in 
our methods of building construction in view 
of risk from fire. 


CranrorD Hovussg, an ancient house on the — 
Bath Road, a mile or two from Hounslow,, 


which has been ~in the possession of the 
Berkeley family for nearly three centuries, is 
about to be tenanted by Lord Fitz-Hardinge, 
after having remained unoccupied for many 
years. The residence is the manor house of 
the village of Cranford, and has long enjoyed 
the reputation of being haunted, many stories 
being current of the appearance of ghosts of 
long-departed members of the Berkeley family. 
The building was commenced by James, Earl 
of Berkeley, in the seventeenth century, and 
it has been added to by many of his successors, 
so that the existing structure is a curious 
mixture of architectural styles. The adjoining 
parish church is said to be the smallest in the 
county of Middlesex. 


Earut Percy has laid a memorial stone of 
the Church Schools, to be known as “The 
Medd Memorial Schools,” now in course of 
erection at Amble, in the presence of a very 
large gathering of people. The schools are to 
be erected to perpetuate the work of the 
Rev. A. O. Medd, in the parishes of Amble, 
Bamburgh, and Rothbury. They are to cost 
£2800: (including site), and, of this amount, 
subscriptions and promises have been made 
amounting to £1400. The plan of the new 
building will be on the class-room system, with 
centre corridor, this being considered the most 
desirable system for teaching purposes. Mr. 
J. W. Douglas, Alnwick, is the architect; and 
Messrs. R. Carse and Son, builders, Amble, 
are the contractors. 


Tue Globe is asking for a wheel-less Eden, 
to take the form of a short street—only one 
short street—which shall be sacred to foot 
passengers, and in which vehicular traffic 
should be absolutely prohibited. It points out 
that abroad the idea is by no means new. Paris 
has its Palais Royal, Milan its Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele, and, to go further afield, 
Rio de Janeiro its Rua do Ouvidor. There is 
much to be said for the idea, but it is 
doubtful if the powers that be could fix upon 


‘the street. The reason for this enquiry upon the 


part of the Globe is the resumption of traffic 
in the Strand, with its accompanying whirl 
of noise and danger. We have long had 
an idea that if a man opened a building in 
which his harrassed brethren might find a 
comfortable chair and an hour’s peace and 
quietness, the proprietor would make a good 
thing of it. Front the whirl and bustle there 
is no escape for the visitor or suburban 
resident, and of quiet places with a plentitude 
of seats London is absolutely destitute. 


SERIOUS news comes from Ely, where portions 
of the cathedral fabric show signs of deca- 
dence. Apparently some of the additions to 
the cathedral during the past generation are 
scarcely worthy the older work, and will not 
stand the test of time. In the case of the 
Peacock memorial, which reveals signs of 
decay, extensive repairs are necessary, and the 
causes which affect the structure are exciting 
interest among builders and scientific men. It 
seems that the lantern is built of oak, rich in 
tannic acid, with probably a trace of mellic 
acid. Over the oak work a thin sheeting of 
lead was battened, and the acids from the 
wood have attacked the lead, reducing its 
substance. Sun heat has drawn and cracked 
it, thus admitting the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere. As a result remarkable reduc- 
tions have taken place, and carbonate of lead 
seems to have been produced in considerable 
masses. All this has inspired the fear that 
the lantern might soon become denuded of its 
lead. Another modern work that is within 
measurable distance of obliteration is the 
painted ceiling of the nave, which is rapidly 
fading, whilst the pigments are becoming 
powdery, and falling imperceptibly away. The 
maintenance of our cathedrals, so zealously 
and reverently undertaken in the case of 
Norwich, is a heavy responsibility in these 
latter days; and Ely will speedily offer plenty 
of scope for the work of restoration. 


Upwarps of 200 men are already employed 
by Messrs. Walter Scott and Co,, Newcastle, 


on the extensive gas works being erected at the 


high side of Walker Estate, near the old toll . 


house on the south-western boundary of the 
township. The works, which, when completed, 
will be among the most extensive of their class 


in this country, will cover an area of 81 acres 


of land, mostly on Lord Northbourne’s estate, 
and partly on the Walker Estate. The new 
erections will consist of five sections, each 
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complete in itself, with a gasometer capable 


of containing five million cubic feet of gas. 
It is understood that Messrs. Middlemiss 
Bros. will manufacture the bricks required 
from the clay taken from the excavations 
necessary to make way for the huge gasometers, 
which will be lowered to a depth of some 60ft. 
It is proposed to build three streets at a later 
date in the neighbourhood of the new works, 
of a class of dwellings suitable for the require- 
ments of working men. ; 


Axtaoues the serious question of cost has 
given pause to the movement for completing 
the restoration of Selby Abbey “the most 
perfectly preserved specimen of a monastic 
church in Yorkshire,” a good deal of interest 
continues to be taken in the famous edifice by 
the general public. The fine Norman nave of 
Selby Abbey was restored in 1871, under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, and Mr. Oldrid 
Scott superintended the restoration of the 
choir about eight years ago. The nave was 
declared by the President of the Royal 
Academy to be the most exquisite specimen of 
Norman Architecture that he knew; and Sir 
Gilbert Scott wrote of the choir that it would 
be difficult to find an example of the Decorated 
style—except in some of our finest cathedrals 
—more perfect than at Selby. The cost of the 
further work is estimated at £10,000. 


Tue official report as to the explosion at 
Earl’s Court Exhibition recently, by which one 
man was killed and two injured, exonerates 
the Exhibition authorities from all blame, The 
theory that the accident was due to a lighted 
match thrown down near the door of the 
magazine is rejected by Her Majesty’sinspector, 
who is of opinion that the ignition was spon- 
taneous, and occurred inside the building. 


Couston HAttL, Bristol, one of the mostfamous 
halls in the West of England, was destroyed 
by fire on Thursday. The conflagration began 
in a clothier’s shop adjoining, and, in spite of 
all efforts, spread to the hall, of which nothing 
remains but the bare walls. The Trade Union 
Congress, who were holding their sittings 
there, have been unhoused, and the arrange- 
ments for next week’s ‘meeting of the British 
Association have been upset. 


Tue introduction of electricity as an illumi- 
nant in St. John’s Market, Liverpool, has 
proved an unqualified success, and therefore it 
might be suggested that other Corporation 
markets should be similarly dealt with. 
Scarcely any shops or stalls have been vacant 
since the completion of the new lighting 
system, and the market has proved more 
attractive to buyers, judging from the larger 
number of people who now transact business 
there. Another important fact is that the 
electric light has not that detrimental effect 
on fruit and poultry which the heat of gas is 
apt to occasion, especially in the hot season, 
and although electric lighting is found to bea 


little more costly than the old system, it would _ 
be a great improvement were it extended in ~ 


the way indicated. 


A GREAT amount of interest has been excited 


in archeological and scientific circles, both in _ 


England and in Scotland, by the discovery, 
already referred to in these columns, of a 
crannog or lake-dwelling on the banks of the 


Clyde, a little to the east of Dumbarton Castle. — 

The find is declared to be one of the first im- 
Its associations and structure are — 
unique, and the immediate excavation and _ 
investigation of the place is advised. Already — 
a further discovery of an interesting character — 


portance. 


has been made, a “grand” type of canoe, 


37ft. long by 48in. beam, having been found. — : 


The canoe is dug out of a tree. a 
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THE FEUDAL PRINCIPLES OF 
REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


By Wintiam H. Sracpoors, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


if 
O the ordinary lay intelligence the most 
difficult and, in many respects, unin- 
telligible branch of our laws is that which 
relates to what is called real, as distinct from 
personal, property. 

Common sense by itself will tell us much 
about the legal rules and principles that 
regulate contracts and conveyances of every- 
thing but land, when land is dealt with as 
realty ; but about the law of real property in 
land, mere unassisted common sense can give 
no information whatever, though it may very 
well appreciate the effect of certain statutes 
by which the rules of this law have been, to 
some extent, ameliorated and brought into 
harmony with the spirit and requirements of 


modern times. 

The reason of this is that the old law of 
real property which, be it remembered, to a 
large extent still exists, and whose funda- 
mental principles still live in our jurisprudence, 
was the outgrowth of a social state which 
people of the present day can only very dimly 
realize, if, indeed, by a strong effort of the 
imagination they can do so at all. This old 
law had at one time a practical utility. The 
conditions of life which gave it practical 
utility have long since disappeared, and its 
principles and rules are at once unintelligible 
and inexplicable without them. Nevertheless, 
the old law, as I have said, still exists. Its 
vital principles flourish to-day as they did 
five centuries ago, and its rules are still 
operative, except where one or other of them 
has been expressly annulled by the isolated 
Operation of certain Acts of Parliament, whose 
purpose and effect it requires some knowledge 
of the old law itself to appreciate. 

In the following articles I propose to give, 
in language as familiar and untechnical as 
possible, a brief sketch of the origin and 
growth of the principal tenures of real property 
in England. I donot at all promise the reader 
that he can be “ his own lawyer ” when he has 
perused the articles; on the contrary, I ex- 
pressly warn him that he will act very foolishly 
if he attempts to be anything of the kind. All 
I can promise him is an intelligent knowledge 
of the different kinds of estate in land which 

_ are included under the term freehold, and of 
some of the general principles and rules of law 


~ that apply to these estates. With a knowledge 
_ of this kind he will not necessarily be an ex- 


pert, but he will be the better able to gauge 


- the advice of experts, and, where he has to 


_ seek their assistance, discuss his business with 
them on a more equal footing, and without 
requiring constant, and, perhaps, imperfectly 


_ understood, information on elementary points. 


: subject in which one is constantly dealing 
_ seems necessary for general guidance. 


_ Besides which, some general knowledge cf a 


At 
every step in this inquiry we shall see how 


closely interwoven are the theory and history 
_ of the law. 


y 


Thus, at the very outset, the terms real 


_ and freehold are often, though not quite cor- 


estate is not freehold, 


rectly, used as synonyms when applied to 


property in land. All freehold estate is real 
estate, though, as we shall see, some real 
How did property 
in land come to be called real, and how did 
it come to be called freehold? As regards 


the term “real,” the answer is this: Land 
is different from all other things in this 


_respect—that it cannot be carried away or 
destroyed. If a man wrongfully possesses 
himself of your money, your jewellery, your 
cattle, or your clothes, he may destroy or make 
away with them, so that it would be impossible 
_ to recover from him the identical things that 
he has taken from you. You could then have 


only an action ad personam, as it was called in 
old times, or an action against his person to 
recover monetary damages for such loss. On 
the other hand, he could not make away with 
an acre of land, and if you were wrongfully 
deprived of land, you could have an action 
ad rem, as it was called; in other words, an 
action for the recovery of the real thing that 
was taken from you. Actions for the recovery 
of land, then, were called actions ad rem; 
actions for the recovery of other things, 
actions ad personam. Presently the former 
were spoken of as real actions, and the latter 
as personal actions, and then the terms “real” 
and “personal” were applied to the things 
that formed the subject-matter of the actions. 
The reader will probably ask here why, accord- 
ing to this explanation, a leaseholder has not 
real property in the land he leases, since, if 
wrongfully ejected, he can have an action for 
the recovery of it. The answer is, that in old 
times he could not have had any such action. 
In early times the leaseholder was not regarded 
as having any ownership in the land, but 
merely as a bailiff, or caretaker, in the service 
of the freeholder, to whom he had to account 
for the profits at a certain fixed sum, called 
rent. If deprived of the possession of the 
land, he could only have had an action against 
the person of the owner to recover damages 
for breach of contract. The term “freehold ” 
meant such an estate in land as it was worthy 
of a free man to accept, which, in ancient 
times, was an estate for his own life at least, 
though subsequently an estate for the life of 
another person (called an estate pur autre vie) 
was régarded as freehold. 

What we call the law of real property is 
(excepting, of course, the provisions of certain 
modern statutes) the development in England 
of the feudal system. The feudal system was 
the polity of the northern nations when they 
overran Europe during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Feudal means of the nature 
of fees, or payments for services rendered and 
to be rendered. The feudal system was the 
system of portioning out a conquered territory 
amongst the soldiers of a conquering army, 
and giving to each soldier so much land, not 
to be his absolute property which he could do 
as he liked with, but to hold from the general 
during such time, and only during such time, 
as he performed certain military duties which 
were necessary for the defence of the territory. 
These allotments were called feuds, fifes, or 
fees. They were, in fact, of the nature of a 
salary which is paid partly for services already 
rendered, and partly for services to be ren- 
dered, only that the payment was in land, and 
not, as now, in money. And so, on the death 
of the military tenant, or holder, the land 
reverted to the general of whom he held, and 
who would then give it to someone else to hold 
so long as he performed the same services. 

This is the original and fundamental idea of 
feudalism, and it ought to be noted here that 
to feudalism in this, its pure state, primo- 
geniture, or any other form of inheritance, was 
unknown.* Having been educated by his 
father, the eldest son would seem to be a 
likely person to discharge the duties of his 
father properly, and, accordingly, a custom 
arose of appointing the eldest son to succeed 
his father, from which custom he gradually 
acquired a prescriptive right to the appoint- 
ment. But it should be remembered that in- 
heritance of any kind is not contained in the 
original conception of feudal or stipendiary 
holding of land from a chief, which is the 
essential idea of the whole system. 

Another quality of these early feuds was 
that since they were given to the tenant as 
recompense for his own personal services, they 
could not be sold, exchanged, mortgaged, or in 
any way alienated. “For,” says Blackstone, 
“the reason of conferring being the personal 
abilities of the feudatory to serve in war, it 
was not fit he should be at liberty to transfer 
this gift either from himself, or from his 
posterity, who were presumed to inherit his 
valour, to others who might prove less able; 
and as the feudal obligation was looked upon 
as reciprocal the lord could no more transfer 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book 2, Ch. iv. This 
volume will be referred to hereafter as 2 Bl. Com, 


his seignory or protection without consent of 
his vassal than the vassal could his feud with- 
out consent of his lord. These were 
the principal, and very simple, qualities of the 
genuine or original feuds, which were all of a 
military nature, and in the hands of military 
persons.” + 

The above are the principles of the feudal 
system in its pure and military state, from 
which in different countries various systems 
of laws were deduced as corollaries by lawyers 
who were highly trained in what is known as 
the scholastic philosophy, which was con- 
cerned much more in considering the logical 
accuracy with which conclusions were deduced 
from their premises than in any attempt to 
estimate the truth or utility of the propositions 
employed. 

* As soon,” says Blackstone,} “as the feudal 
system came to be considered in the light of a 
civil establishment, rather than as a military 
plan, the ingenuity of the same ages which 
perplexed all theology with the subtilty of 
scholastic disquisitions, and bewildered philo- 
sophy in the mazes of metaphysical jargon, 
began also to exert its influence on this copious 
and fruitful subject: in pursuance of which 
the most refined and oppressive consequences 
were drawn from what originally was a plan 
of simplicity and liberty, equally beneficial to 
both lord and tenant, and prudently calculated 
for their mutual protection and defence. 
From this foundation, in different countries of 
Europe, very different superstructures have 
been raised.” 

I am going to sketch the superstructure 


that was raised in England, a very consider- 


able portion of which remains to the present 
day. In doing so I shall avoid as much as 
possible all matters of a purely archeological 
or historical importance, and such as are only. 
likely to be of interest to lawyers as such. 
My purpose is to exhibit the broad features of 
freehold tenure in so far as they are develop- 
ments of, or explicable by, feudal principles. 

An English subject may have the absolute 
ownership of goods, he cannot have the 
absolute ownership of land. The fundamental 
maxim of our law of tenures (though practi- 
cally it may now be regarded as a fiction) is 
that “the king is the universal lord and 
original proprietor of all the lands in his king- 
dom, and that no man doth or can possess any 
part of it, but what has mediately or im- 
mediately been derived as a gift from him, to 
be held upon feudal: services.”* 

In the first year of the actual, and the 
twelfth of the nominal reign (on the principle 
that the king never dies) of Charles IL. a very 
important Act of Parliament was passed 
(12 Car. IIL., ¢. 24). The epoch which pre- 
ceded, and that which followed the passing of 
this statute, may be considered as two grand 
epochs in the history of real property law in 
England, though the statute itself left un- 
touched the spirit of the feudal system, and 
only altered the nature of certain of its con- 
sequences, 

In the next article I propose to consider the 
peculiar incidents of tenure which were des- 
troyed by this statute, and then, in subse- 
quent articles, the nature and methods of 
inheritance of the tenures by which lands 
are now holden. The result will, I think, be 
to show how curiously a complicated mass of 
laws are unified by a few simple principles 
(however antiquated they may be) such as are 
enunciated above. It will also show how 
necessary a knowledge of the history and 
assumed axioms of real property law are to its 
comprehension as an intelligible system, how- 
ever remote from the practical exigencies of 
modern life. On the ground of practical 
present-day utility the law of real property 
cannot be defended, though the defence, or, at 
least, explanation, is possible if we regard it 
as part of an ingenious system of deductions 
from fixed, though possibly to us of the present 
time fanciful, propositions. 


(To be continued.) 


* The statute 12 Car. II, c. 24, only abolished the 
military tenures. Socage, into which they were con- 
verted, is ‘‘ of the feudal nature.’’—2 Bl, Com. Ch.6, Of 
or Ms shall see more presently. 
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CHURCH DECORATION AT 
SUDBURY. 


5 as services of Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., 
were secured for the renovation of St. 
Peter’s Church, Sudbury, and the erection of 
a new reredos therein. The torn and soiled 
papering has been removed from the western 
side of the chancel arch, and the wall repaired 
and richly decorated. On either side of the 
arch, on green diaper work, are very large 
figures of angels, in flowing draperies, swinging 
censers; while over the centre of the arch two 
angels, in smaller design, are holding a blue 
shield, bearing the sacred monogram. The 
ledge above, which formed the canopy of the 
original rood, has been painted blue, with 
gold decoration ; and along the entire length 
runs a vellum scroll. Above the ledge has 
been placed a gilded cresting of beautiful 
fifteenth century work, broken with three 
shields, the three crowns of the Diocese of Ely 
in the centre, and on either side the arms of 
the Provinces of Canterbury and York. The 
decoration of the easternmost bay of the nave 
roof is very effective ; but perhaps one of the 
most interesting features of the work is the 
painting of the chancel roof. The ground 
work of the first bay is a superb red, each panel 
containing a handsome wreath of black-and- 
white twist, in the centre of which is the 
sacred monogram in gold. Across the corner 
of each panel are vellum scrolls, bearing the 
words, “Laus, Honor, Gloria, Amor,’ and 
between the scrolls are raised stars. In the 
rest of the roof the ground work of the panels 
is green, with blue turn-overs, surrounds the 
letter “P” in gold. The beams are of deep 
red, relieved with black-and-white chevron, 
and the spandrels are heavily gilded; while 
the angels which form the corbels are in 
blue-and-white copes, with gold wings, and 
each holds a scroll, bearing a short Latin text. 
An inscription runs round the chancel walls, 
immediately beneath the roof, taken from 
the Communion Service. The side walls 
of the choir and sanctuary are a deep Vene- 
tian red, with pine diaper in a darker 
shade of red. Between the springs of the 
arches are eight shields, surmounted with 
large gold crowns; the shields are grey blue, 
the four in the choir having the crossed keys 
of St. Peter, those in the sanctuary the 
emblems of Evangelists. A good deal of other 
artistic work has been carved in this part 
of the sacred edifice. On the south wall, be- 
hind the sedilia, is a rich curtain of tapestry 
in red, black, and gold. The splay of the 
east window has been coloured, and is deco- 
rated with shields bearing the sacred mono- 
gram, while between the shields is a small 
vellum scroll with “ Alleluia” in black letters. 
The monotony of the red walls is also broken 
by the five painted windows Mr. Bodley has 
placed in the clerestory of the chancel. The 
four windows in the choir are two-light win- 
dows, and each light contains the figure of an 
angel vested in a rich cope of soft blue green 
or crimson, and a member of the Celestial 
choir is holding one of the musical instru- 
ments mentioned in Holy Scripture. In 
the upper tracery of the windows are hand- 
some shields, bearing respectively the arms 
of Ely, Canterbury, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and the emblem of St. Peter. In the 
three-light window re-opened on the south 
side of the sanctuary are figures of the 
three Archangels, St. Michael in the centre, 
St. Gabriel next the altar, and St. Raphael. 
St. Peter’s is a fifteenth-century church, and 
the reredos has been carried out in the true 
character of that period. It is 20ft. high, and 
73ft. wide. The main groundwork is red, but 
the canopy work and decoration in gold and 
colour is so rich that very little of the red is 
seen. On either side, and round the top, runs 
a carved banding of vine leaves and grapes, 
gilded, but glazed down to colour. The figures 
are raised, and stand out well. The three 
central ones are beneath rich gold canopies. 
The centre is that of the Saviour, on the north 
side is a representation of the Blessed Virgin, 
the outer robe being of soft blue, the under 
robe of gold being glazed down to deep red, 
On the south side is the figure of St. John, the 


outer robe being of green, lined with a lighter 
shade of the same colour, the under garment 
of gold also glazed down to a deep red. In 
choice canopy work beneath the Cross is 
a panel illustrating the Annunciation. The 
Blessed Virgin is kneeling at the “prie- 
dieu,” on which is carved the conventional 
lily. Her outer garment is of blue, the inner 
being glazed to soft red. Before her stands 
the Archangel, clad in a garment of white and 
gold, with a cope of soft green turned over 
with light blue. Above her hovers the dove. 
In the panels, on either side of this, are groups 
of angels, finely carved, decorated in white 
and gold, and holding in their hands scrolls, 
which bear the words, “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
and “In Terra Pax.” The lower part of the 
reredos takes the form of a lofty re-table, 
with a bold projection, adorned with bosses of 
gold and small pater and dark green carna- 
tions. On this are five panels of carved tracery 
work, surrounding emblems of the Passion ; 
while on the face of the lower re-table are 
the words in high gold relief, “ Ecce Agnus 
Dei Qui Tollit Peccata Mundi.” The reredos 
is set off with wings of tapestry in two shades 
of green, ornamented with gold pines; while 
before the reredos stands the new altar, of best 
English oak. <A great improvement has been 
made to the sanctuary by the removal of 
the gas standards, and the substitution of 
brass wall candelabra of seven lights with 
sconces. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue Lichfield Guardians are now consider- 
ing plans by Mr W. H. Woodroffe for an 
extension of the workhouse buildings. 

Tue Harl’s Court Exhibition next year will 
take the form of a Colonial Hxhibition, and 
large application for floor space has been 
received. The spectacular feature in the 
Empress Theatre will illustrate scenes from 
colonial life. 

Tue Gloucester School Board lately invited 
local architects to compete for a new school. 
Mr. Martin, of Birmingham, was appointed 
referee, and by his award the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. A. J. Dunn. By a majority 
of one it was, however, decided to appoint Mr. 
Medland to carry out the work. 

THE memorial stones of the New Bethany 
English Congregational chapel at Aberaman 
have been laid. The new building is a very 
neat structure, capable of seating 450 to 500. 
It has been built by Mr. J. Jones, Gwawr 
Cottage, from plans prepared by Mr. T. 
Roderick, architect, Aberdare, and is situate 
on a site on the new main road from Aberdare 
and Aberaman to Cwmaman. 

Tue foundation stone has been laid of the 
proposed Church Hall at Springfield, Essex. 
The hall, which will cost, with the furnishing 
and the purchase of the site, about £1000, is 
being built by Mr. Frank Johnson to plans 
executed by Mr. George E. Clare, architect. 
The building will be of red brick with stone 
dressings, will seat 364 persons, and will have 
a vestry attached to it. 

Tue Public Health committees of the local 
authorities of the burgh of Arbroath and the 
Arbroath district of Forfarshire, to whom the 
matter was remitted, have approved of erecting 
a joint epidemic hospital to supersede the 
present hospital belonging to the burgh, which 
is closely environed with dwelling houses and 
by the infirmary. A sub-committee has been 
appointed to look out for a suitable site. 

A BUILDING ORDINANCE was recently passed 
by the City Council of Chicago compelling the 
use of swivel windows above the second story 
of all new buildings. ‘The purpose of the 
law is declared to be the prevention of the 
numerous accidents attending the cleaning of 
stationary windows. The new law provides 
that upper story windows must swing on 
horizontal or vertical pivots, otherwise a 
balcony must be built in front of every window. 
Opposition has arisen to the law on the ground 
that it was designed to benefit the owners of 
patents on swivel windows, and also that the 
size of windows will have to be reduced owing 
to wind pressure, and accidents’ will result 
from falling window-sashes. ar eat 
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THE NEW STATION AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 


HE work on the site of the new Central 
Station in Nottingham has not yet 
assumed a very imposing appearance, but 


ye 
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short of an inspection at close quarters, it is 


impossible to obtain any idea of the immense 
amount of labour which has already been 
accomplished. As has already been announced, 
there are to be two island platforms at each 
end, and their length on the main line is to be 
upwards of 1100ft. 
to erect the huge retaining walls, both on the 
Mansfield Road and on the Windsor Street 
sides, and for a considerable distance these 
will also serve as supports to the station roof, 
a massive structure of steel and glass. The 
steel columus, 42ft. 6in. high, and 15ft. apart, 
which are already fixed on the main platforms, 
are intended to carry the roof, and an archway 
between the columns exactly facing Shake- 
speare Street denotes the location of the new 
public footbridge which the Company are 


erecting across their station. At the present 
moment the work of pressing importance is- — 


the completion of the fine bridge from Bywell 
Street to Glasshouse Street for public use, so 
that the temporary bridge lower down may be 
demolished. 


Several girders remain to be 


The contractors have yet 


fixed on the York Street side of the permanent ~ 


bridge, but meanwhile the roadway for the 
greater part of the distance across is being 
made ready for handing over to the Corpora- 
tion for metalling. Under the main platforms 
run a perfect network of admirably-built sub- 
ways for passengers’ luggage, access to the 
cellarage, and for the protection of the gas, 
water, and drainage pipes. The subway for 
luggage will be connected by two lifts with the 
booking hall on Mansfield Road, and has com- 


miiniestion also witlrlifts with bak. Saale tai 


and up platforms. It is faced with glazed 
bricks, and measures 14ft. wide by 11ft..2in. 
high. A smaller tunnel, 8ft. wide, communi- 
cates with the cellars, which are situated 
immediately under the refreshment rooms. 


The storage is of the most complete character, | 


and all the cellars have blue brick roofs, with 
steel joists. The buildings on the platforms 
are all to be constructed of specially prepared 
terra-cotta blocks and glazed bricks, and when 
completed they will have an exceedingly 
imposing appearance. In addition to the 
signal cabin at the Woodborough Road end, 
there are to be boxes on the down and up 
principal platforms, and a fourth close to 
Parliament Street bridge. The roof of the 


station itself will be about 420ft. long, and it | 


will have five spans, but there will be what is 
known as an awning roof, 220ft. long, connected 
with it at either end. The station is to be 
lighted by electricity and gas, and the plant 
for the former is being provided in the goods 
yard. It remains only to be added that the con- 
tractors are proposing to face the Parliament 
Street bridge with brick and stone, and to 
erect an elaborate parapet. Much important 
work is still going on in the goods yard, but it 
is impossible to convey any idea of the immense 
change which has been wrought in the neigh- 
bourhood as the direct result of the construction 
of the new line. 


Tue great tower by the entrance of Haddon 
Hall is in danger. The large, overhanging 


turret has caused the wall to lean forward, — 


and unless something is done to stop the 
movement a disaster may occur, 


A slight 


settlement of the great curtain wall to the — 
south of the tower, which had occasioned that _ 


wall also to lean westwards, has accelerated 
this movement in the tower. 
mended that to arrest the movement in walls 
some 25ft. high, a new 38ft. thick wall, well 
bonded to the old walls, should be built back 
to the fifteenth century curtain wall, which 
runs longitudinally between them in the aviary 
below the Earl’s rooms. Another proposition 


It is recom- 


is that the lead roofing and gutters, which _ 


were found past repair, should be taken up 
and recast on the site, and then relaid as 
before, any repairs needed to the roof timbers 
being undertaken at the same time. 


N 
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WALL PAPER. 


THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


» eae employment of paper as a covering for 
walls originated, as many of our arts 
and manufactures did, with that Eastern race 
which are now occupying so much the attention 
of the Western Powers—the Chinese. It was 
introduced into Europe as a substitute for 
tapestry hangings by the French, and at the 
present time it offers probably the cheapest 
and most ornate means of mural decoration. 
The blank paper, usually weighing from 85lb. 
_ to 901b. to the roll, is received by the manufac- 
turer in long rolls. It varies in quality 
_ according to the printing and finishing it is 
- going to receive, weighing 9, 10, 12, 14, and 
16 ounces to the length of 12yds., which 
constitutes the usual length of the roll in 
England as sold retail. French papers are 
about 9yds. in length. The first process 
undergone is termed “grounding,” and the 
object is to give the paper the requisite body 
to enable it to receive the coloured pattern, 
for which purpose it is passed through a 
pounding machine. While passing over a 
roller the paper is covered with a mixture of 
so-called Jersey clay, which contains some 
- eighteen per cent. of alumina, glue, and water, 
_ and if the surface is to be finally polished, or 
satin finished, a percentage of lard oil is 
added. After the mixture is applied, it is 
evenly distributed over the paper, first by two 
reciprocating brushes, then by a rotating 
brush, and, lastly, by two reciprocating 
brushes again. It is then conducted between 
endless belts, across which sticks are laid, and 
_ over which sticks the paper is suspended in 
festoons. The sticks are so placed that 
2 A LenerH or PAPER 
measuring just 12ft. hangs between any two. 
_ The belts are kept in constant motion, and the 
_ paper is thus conducted along the shed, which 
is generally some 160ft. long. Steam coils are 
_ placed beneath the belts, and a temperature of 
— 120deg. maintained. About nine minutes are 
_ occupied by any one festoon of paper in making 
the journey from the grounding machine to 
“the point where it is again made into a roll, 
and during this period it becomes thoroughly 
dried. Frequently colouring matter is mixed 
with the ground paint, and the paper is thus 
- given a flat tint, which forms a background for 
the pattern, or which is left unaltered when 
the paper is meant to be perfectly plain. 
Imprinting the pattern by blocks is done in 
_ two ways, either by the block or by the roller. 
In either case, each colour entering into 
the design must be printed separately, so 
that there must of necessity be as many 
- plocks or rollers prepared as there are 
tints in the pattern. The blocks are con- 
tructed of two layers of wood, a thin 
iece of maple fastened to a thicker backing 
_of pine board. Each block is about 26in. wide, 
2ft. long, and 14in. to 2in. thick. On the maple 
all the design to be printed in a single colour 
is drawn and afterwards cut out by engravers, 
so that the lines are in high relief. The more 
delicate figuring is not made in the wood, but 
is supplied by the insertion of bent pieces of 
brass, as explained presently. When the wood 
carving is completed, the work is brushed over 
with boiled oil, and when dry are sent for use. 
Hanging above the table at which the work- 
man stands, supported by an indiarubber cord, 
ty the block. The upper end of the cord is 


ttached to a small wheel 
TRAVELLING ON AN IRON GUIDE, 


that the block may be swung from the 
table over to the place where it receives its 
Borering of colour. This last is obtained from 
what is termed the “slush-box,” which con- 
sists of a shallow vessel, the bottom of which 
is covered with painted ticking. This box 
floats on a mixture of water and paper pulp 
contained in a larger box, so that its bottom is 
always perpectly level. ‘The workman first 
places the paper across his table, then swings 
he block over to the slush-box and brings its 
arved side down on the paint. Next, he carries 
the block back again and places it on the 
paper, using great care in the registering, 
so that the impression ma _ fall exactly 


on the right place. <A vertical movable 
arm attached to a frame above is then rested 
upon the back of the block, and forced down 
by a lever worked by the workman’s foot. 
This process is repeated until the whole piece 
is covered with the pattern, which is hung up 
until perfectly dry. Hand-printing is now 
employed on borders which contain many 
colours, and in the finer qualities of decorated 
paper, where the care necessary for printing 
the numerous tints can scarcely be exercised 
during the motion of the rapidly-working 
cylinder machines. In roller-printing, the 
impression is obtained from a series of rollers, 
on the surface of which the design is raised. 
This process is employed for all the cheaper 
kinds, and hence for the greater proportion of 
all wall papers manufactured. The rollers are 
of maple, lined in the interior with brass. 
Four different sizes are used, and their width 
is always 184in. 


THe PATTERN OF THE DESIGN 


is first drawn on paper and coloured, and then 
the outlines of the various parts are transferred 
upon the rollers, each roller printing only 
such portions as are of one particular hue. 
Unlike that of the blocks, the surface of the 
roller is not cut away, but the pattern is made 
by driving in pieces of thin brass, which the 
workman bends in a vice so as to correspond 
with the lines of the pattern. Where there is 
a considerable area to be printed “solid,” its 
outlines are raised in brass, and glued felt is 
packed inside the metal boundaries thus made. 
In some cases, where the paper is not grounded, 
rollers are covered entirely with felt, with the 
exception of such portions representing the 
pattern as are intended to be left white. 
After the design is thus produced,the roller is 
placed in a lathe, in the side rest of which is 
fixed a vertical file, smoothing the surface; or 
if the roller be entirely felted, it is submitted, 
when the glue in the felt is dry, to the action 
of an emery wheel. The printing machine 
consists of a large cylinder or drum, around 
which the paper passes, and while thus carried 
the paper receives an impression from each 
roller in turn, the rollers being disposed 
around the periphery of the cylinder. Hach 
roller is supplied with colour by an endless belt 
of felt, which passes down into a receptacle 
filled with the paint. If the paper is striped, 
the colours are blended by dry paint brushes 
held in contact with the surface as the cylinder 
rotates. If, however, the paper is to be satin 
finished, before the above operation takes place 
it is put 
TuroucH A PotisHina MACHINE. 

This consists of a central rotating brush 
against which the paper is carried by several 
metal cylinders. ‘The alumina and oil in 
the ground-work admit of its being finely 
polished. The printed pattern is, however, 
in dead colour, so that when the paper is 
finished some portions have a lustre while 
others have not. As the printed sheet emerges 
from the machine, it is let over sticks on 
endless belts. The following ingenious device 
is employed for placing the sticks under the 
paper: At the ends of a roller, over which an 
endless belt passes, are two canes ; above these 
and resting on their periphery is a pile of 
sticks. The cane shoulder equals in height 
the thickness of one stick. Hence at each 
revolution of the cane, a stick is moved from 
the bottom of the pile and carried down on 
and across the belts. Between the latter 
comes the paper which thus falls in folds over 
the sticks as they are laid in place. After the 
paper, becoming dry meanwhile, has been 
carried on the belts to the end of the shed, 
one end is connected to a swiftly rotating 
horizontal spindle, which winds it into tight 
rolls. These measure 12yds. in length, the 
sheet being cut as soon as a mark placed by 
the printing machine comes to the spindle. If 
the paper is to be embossed, this is now done 
by passing it through engraved metal rollers. 
Nothing further then remains to be done but 
to send it out for sale. W.N.B. 


—— 
—— 


WorkmeEn’s dwellings are to be erected in 
Southampton, according to plans to be pre- 
pared by Mr. Hair. 
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Professicnal Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The St. Fergus Parish Church 
has just been reopened after extensive altera- 
tions and decoration. ‘The improvements 
included the introduction of new heating 
apparatus and a new organ, and the addition 
of two stained-glass windows. The church has 
also been very beautifully decorated. Mr. 
A. M. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, was the 
architect, and the contractors were—W o0od- 
work, Mr. William Auld, Ellon; painting and 
decorating, Mr. John Whyte, Aberdeen. 


BrrxpaLe.—The Urban Council are about 
to erect a caretaker’s lodge at the Victoria 
Park, at a cost of £575, and also a fire brigade 
station at a cost of £500. The designs have 
been prepared by Mr. F. C. Hodgkinson, the 
surveyor to the authority. 


Brannon. —The Cabot Memorial Tower, 
Brandon Hill, Bristol, has just been opened. 
Mr. W. V. Gough was the architect. 


Buiytu.—A new theatre is to be erected here 
for the Blyth Theatre Co. Ltd. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Hope, of Newcastle, for 
an auditorium to seat 2500 persons. 


Cromer.—A new hotel is proposed to be 
erected at Overstrand, Cromer, on the road 
between Overstrand and Sidestrand. Mr. 
Boardman, of Norwich, is the architect. 


Hecxmonpwikze.—A new school has been 
erected in High Street, Heckmondwike. It is 
a handsome building, inside and out, and the 
accommodation afforded is all that can be 
desired. Throughout, the class rooms and 
corridors are excellently lighted and ventil- 
ated, and the conditions generally under 
which the scholars will work are as healthy 
and agreeable as it is possible to make them. 
The architect is Mr. A. A. Stott, of Heckmond- 
wike, and the accommodation comprises 
places for 1090 scholars. The school has been 
erected at an inclusive cost of something like 
£18,000. There are chemical laboratories pro- 
vided, Science and Art class rooms, lecture 
rooms, and eleven class rooms for elementary 
instruction. 


INVERNEsS.—The first scheme of additions 
to the asylum at Inverness is now completed 
at a cost of over £12,000. Messrs. Ross and 
MacBeth are the architects. Various improve- 
ments are to be carried out at an estimated 
cost of £18,000. 


LiverPooL.—The new open-air swimming 
bath and gymnasium built in Gore Street for 
the free use of boys at the south end of Liver- 
pool have been formally opened. The estab- 
lishment is situate at the junction of Gore 
Street and Brassy Street, off Stanhope Street, 
and is immediately behind and abuts on St. 
Matthew’s Church, Hill Street. It occupies 
the site of the Maiden’s Bower, which con- 
sisted of about fifty dwelling-houses, these 
houses having been condemned as insanitary 
and pulled down many years ago. The bath 
and gymnasium cover an area of about 1100 
square yards, The main entrance is at the 
junction of Gore and Brassey Streets. After 
passing the turnstiles you enter the gymna- 
sium, a building 44ft. long, with an average 
width of 40ft. The gymnasium is to be pro- 
vided with the usual “youth’s” gymnastic 
apparatus, such as ladders, climbing ropes and 
poles, parallel bars, rings, &c. One end of the 
gymnasium opens on to the swimming bath, 
which is 75ft. long, 60ft. wide, and contains 
70,333 gallons of water, having a water-depth 
of 2ft. 6in. at the shallow end, and 3ft. 6in. at 
the deep end. Covered dressing sheds are 
provided on both sides and ends of the bath, 
the side-walks averaging over 10ft. wide. The 
buildings, which are of the most substantia 
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and complete of their kind, are built with 
ordinary red bricks, having terra-cotta dress- 
ings, the gymnasium and offices being covered 
with a boarded and slated roof carried on iron 
principals. The gymnasium has a wood pave- 
ment floor, and is lighted from the roof and 
one end. The establishment was designed by 
and the work carried out under the supervision 
of the baths and washhouses engineer and 
chief superintendent (Mr. W. R. Court). The 
contractors for the work were Messrs. L. Marr 
and Son, Liverpool. 


Lonpon, W.C.—The new and_ spacious 
building which is in course of erection for 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage will be a conspic- 
uous object in Holborn. The new building, 
which will be entirely faced with Portland 
stone, will rise to a height of 80ft. above the 
pavement, and will present a very handsome 
and imposing appearance, and will be one of 
the tallest buildings in London for business 
premises. The frontage towards Holborn is 
66ft. in length, and towards Leather Lane 
141ft., giving a total length of shop windows 
of over 200ft. The building is being erected 
in two sections—front and rear. The whole 
of the ground floor will be used as shop and 
sale rooms, whilst the basement will be utilised 
for warehousing. On the upper floors the 
front portion will be devoted to showrooms 
aud order departments, the rear portion being 
used as showrooms, counting-house, and 
private offices, with dining-rooms for the 
accommodation of the large staff. It is 
intended to open a refreshment buffet, with 
private rooms for ladies. The buildings 
will have electric lighting throughout, with 
generating plantin the basement. There will 
be several passenger and luggage lifts. By an 
ingenious contrivance for putting in the sub- 
structure while supporting the floor of the 
shop in position, and afterwards building the 
superstructure over the shop, the whole of 
the work of rebuilding is being carried out 
without interrupting the ordinary course of 
business of the firm, or even depriving them 
of the use of shop window space for display of 
samples of their goods. The general contract 
is being carried out by Mr. J. Carmichael, and 
Messrs. Sage and Co. are entrusted with the 
fitting up of the shop front, Mr. Rendel, of 
Farringdon Road, fitting the inside fixtures. 
The works have been designed by and are 
being carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
J. Sawyer, F.R.I.B.A., of 63, Chancery Lane. 


Lowestort.—The new and handsome Board 
Schools, built to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department, and also the increasing 
requirements of the town of Lowestoft, erected 
in Lovewell Road, Kirkley, by Mr. Hawes, of 
Norwich, were opened last week. The new 
school was designed by Mr. W. Rushworth, of 
London and Croydon, and will accommodate 
796 children—294 infants, 252 girls, and 250 
boys. All the school rooms and class rooms 
are warmed by open fires, supplemented by 
hot water pipes and radiators, while the venti- 
lation and light are admirable. The floors 
and staircases are constructed of fire-resisting 
materials, and the entrance doors swing out- 
wards and inwards. The cost of the two 
blocks of buildings, with furniture, was £9636. 


LonpONDERRY.—The new club-house for 
the Foyle Rowing Club is now in course 
of erection. The site of the building is 
on the Strand Road below the old tennis 
ground, with a frontage of 80ft. to the river. 
The club-house is to be fitted with all the most 
modern improvements, and will have a bath- 
room and gymnastic requisites. The upper 
portion of the building will consist of an enter- 
tainment room, which will be constructed to 
accommodate 200 persons. Mr. J. P. M’Grath, 
C.E., Foley Street, is the architect, and Mr. 
Joseph Ballintine, of Derry, the contractor. 


Mancuerster.—The new Roman Catholic 
chapel at Victoria Park, Manchester, is near 
completion. The work is in the fourteenth 
century French style, and is carried out in red 


brick with terra-cotta dressings. Mr. W. H. 
Rawle is architect, and Messrs. Wilson. and 
Toft the contractors. 


Newcastie.—The Guildhall and Exchange 
is about to be re-opened after alterations and 
improvements. Various structural alterations 
have been effected, the priucipal being the 
substitution of steel girders and stanchions 
for the heavy stone piers which carried the 
north wall and the Guildhall floor, and the 
lowering of the Exchange floor. Messrs. 
Armstrong and Kurdoles were the architects, 
and Mr. W. R. Dodds, Jarrow, carried out the 
plaster work, the general contractor being Mr. 
Thomas Lumsden, of Jarrow. 


Norwicu.—The Church of St. Peter Man- 
croft has been reopened after restoration. In 
January the following report on the chancel 
floor levels was made by Messrs. W. Bucknall 
and G. N. Cowper, architects, of 19, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, who completed the re- 
storation of the tower some few years ago :— 
“The levels of the chancel floor of St. Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich, as they are at present, are 
very evidently not the original levels. They 
are, moreover, very detrimental to the dignity 
of the church. The great height of the Pres- 
bytery floor, which remains very nearly at its 
original level, is very unusual in an English 
parish church, It is, of course, accounted for 
by the passage beneath this part of the church, 
which is now no longer used. Besides St. 
Peter Mancroft, two other notable examples 
of this feature in Norfolk churches may be 
mentioned, viz.: St. Gregory’s in Norwich, and 
the parish church of Walpole St. Peter. In 
both these churches the Presbytery floor is 
even higher, and it is accounted for in the 
same way, viz.: by the existence of a passage 
underneath. But, unlike St. Peter Mancroft, 
the levels in these cases appear to remain very 
much as they originally were, and they are 
therefore valuable examples to be borne in 
mind in the present instance. The chief 
point of difference between the levels of 
these two chancels and the present levels 
of St. Peter Mancroft is that, in the 
former, the main flight of steps occurs east- 
wards of the choir stalls. Thus the higher 
level is confined to the Presbytery, and much 
greater dignity is given to the whole appear- 
ance of the church. A raised Presbytery was, 
as already implied, a thing avoided in English 
parish churches, while a raised choir would 
seem to have been unknown to them. But 
where the former exists it is a misfortune that 
the dignified effect of which it is capable 
should be spoilt by placing the choir stalls on 
the same level. It is, therefore, proposed to 
bring these down to what was, beyond all 
doubt, their original level of one or at the most 
two steps above the level of the nave, and at 
the same time to reclaim for their use the 
westernmost bay of the chancel, which, to the 
great destruction of the dignity of this very 
fine church, has been utilised for some of the 
nave seats. It is quite evident from the bases 
of the pillars that the original levels at St. 
Peter Mancroft were similar to those of the 
above-mentioned churches. There are also 
indications showing that the present floor of 
the Presbytery is at its highest part some 7in. 
lower than the original level. This can either 
be restored at the same time, or left as it is, as 
far westwards as the temporary wooden floor, 
which should in either case be removed. As 
regards the material of the floor and steps, 
we should recommend that the existing 
stones should be used as far as_ possible, 
and that the rest should be made up in 
plain stone to match. Of far more import- 
ance than any elaborate pavement is the 
restoration of the old levels, and the cost 
of a small portion of elaborate pavement 
would go far towards meeting the expense of 
this. Moreover, in the two above-mentioned 
churches the chancel floor is all of plain stone; 
and so it is in most churches of this date. 
And whether their original floors were or were 
not more elaborate, the plain stone is eminently 
satisfactory and at home in England. If, 
however, money for it is forthcoming, some 
‘bands of small glazed green and yellow tiles 
in elaborate patterns would be the most 


desirable form of enrichment at present at 
disposal for the fabric of the floor. Marble — 
and Italian mosaic should be rejected as — 
unsuitable to England, and entirely out of — 
keeping with this most typical English church. 
But we should recommend, as of the next — 
importance to the restoration of the levels of — 
the floor, a decoration which can be added to — 
it in the form of some really fine and suitable — 
ancient Oriental carpet, such as is to be seen — 
in the northern pictures contemporary with — 
the church. Such a carpet may occasionally — 
still be met with, and would furnish the — 
church better, and be finer in colour than any — 
decorated pavement ; and however elaborate 
the pavement may be, it does not dispense — 
with the need of a carpet.”—It was unani- © 
mously agreed by the vestry to authorise © 
the vicar and the churchwardens to apply at — 
the Consistory Court for a faculty for carry- — 
ing out the work of the restoration of the — 
chancel to the original levels on the lines of | 
Messrs. Bucknall and Cowper’s report, and — 
also to form a side chapel on the north side of © 
the church for daily service, and this has since ~ 
been done, and the work completed, the — 
chancel floor having been generally restored to 
what is believed to have been its original 
level, and the side chapel formed as desired. 
In the course of the operations an interesting 
discovery was made of a staircase leading 
from what is believed to have been the priests’ _ 
chamber under the organ, and leading up to — 
the altar. The remains of this staircase have — 
been preserved, and an iron grating placed — 
above them. Practically the whole of the 
work, which has been carried out in a very 
satisfactory manner, bas been executed by — 
Messrs. J. Downing and Son, and everyone — 
appears to be agreed that a very great — 
improvement has been effected. 


Prensuurst.—The result of the competition 
instituted by the Sevenoaks District Council, 
for the best set of drawings for workmen’s — 
cottages, has been won by Messrs. Taylor 
and Sons, of Aylesbury. Mr. Edgar Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, was the assessor, 
and had sixty sets of drawings to adjudicate. _ 


Sranutey.—The ceremony of dedicating the 
newly-erected Episcopal Church at Stanley 
was performed recently. The work was en- 
trusted to Messrs. Spiers & Co., Glasgow. 
The site is conveniently situated near the 
centre of Stanley on the main road to Perth. 
The church itself has a pleasing appearance. 
It is a composite structure in an English half- 
timber style of Architecture. The foundation 
is of brick, the lower outer walls being creo- 
soted weather boarding, and the upper walls 
are finely lined and panelled. The entrance 
porch and vestry are in harmony with the 
main building. < ; 


* 


Tae Clacton-on-Sea Urban Council has 
resolved that any householder requiring 2 
supply of salt water for the purposes of baths, 
flushing, &c., shall be allowed to connect with 
the sea-water main, where convenient, free of 
charge. 

A pRoJEcT is under consideration for secur- 
ing the waters of the Upper Derwent for the 
supply of Mid-Derbyshire, the Corporation of 
Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, and Sheffield 
at a cost of £3,000,000, to yield 14,000,000 
per diem. 

Tue Master Plumbers and Plumbers’ Union 
of Ottawa have appointed a committee to 
interview the Council and learn why the 
plumbing by-law passed in 1893 has not been 
enforced, The by-law calls upon every master 
plumber to take out a license at 2 dollars per 
year, and to give a bond of 200 dollars asa 
guarantee of good work; the license fee for 
journeymen plumbers is 25 cents. It is 

claimed that the health of the citizens has 
suffered because of defective plumbing-work 
done by imcompetent and irresponsible firms, 
and the Council will be urged to enforce th 
law for the future and to incorporate in it a 
provision that iron pipe in houses should be 
carried through the foundation and protected 
by a stone arch, so that when the foundation 
sets the drain still remains unimpaired. - — 


Ge; 
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CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS 


(RHEGISTHRED), 


PATENT Woon PRESERVATIVE. 

CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the well-known Wood Preservative, enters the wood by its own action, and 

does not require a costly plant and machinery like other Wood Preservatives. 

CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS entirely prevents dampness in brick and stone walls, also wet and dry rot 
in timber above or below ground, and is used by all the leading Railway Companies, and by Builders, Brewers, 
_ Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, &c., &c., in the United Kingdom. 

CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the most successful preservative and antiseptic for Wood Paving Blocks- 
_ Used in the Metropolis and many Provincial Towns. Superior t» Creosote or Hard Wood. 
Hor further Particulars and Testimonials, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen St , Cheapside, London. 
To All Gwners and Users of Steam Boilers. 


Patent 22,561, AccepTED Frspruary 9TH, 1895. 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION. - 
By addition of Chrome Salts to the Feed Water the formation or deposit of all Incrustation is thoroughly prevented. 
; Hor Cost of Licenses and Full Particulars, apply 
PETERS, 


BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen Street, London. 
EEE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


COMBINATION WASHERS, 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM AND WATER PIPES. 
Tested up to 2300lb. Pressure. 

These Washers consist of Rings of Soft Metal, guooved outside, and holding in the groove packing material such 
as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp, &c., &e. The soft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, will accommodate 
itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a perfect and durable joint. It is impossible, owing to 
their construetion, to blow them out under any pressure whatever. 


PETERS. BARTSCH & CO., DERBY. 


London Office: 68. QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


; 
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Second Edition ? Only 250 
Nearly Exhausted. NETT. Copies Remain. 
: The Second Number of 


SPECIFICATION. 


‘© ¢ Specification ’ is pursuing a successful career. The latest number proves it to be 
a most useful and reliable quarterly.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Pee eee rare hoe ee 


— > a 


«Crammed full of useful information.’’—Lightning. 


‘¢We can specially commend it.’’—Electricity. 


ere! ae oT SO 


‘¢ This excellent work.’’—Bristol Observer, 
‘© As an example of co-operative bookmaking it is without an equal.’’—Daily Mail. 
«The Editors are to be congratulated on a very necessary work.’’— Plumber and 


Decorator. 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


AYLESBURY (Bucks).—For alterations and repairs to 
Walton Villas, Aylesbury, for Mr, T. Horwood. Mr. Ernest 
Hazell, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 
Seth Grist, Limited ... £1,078 |S. Mayne and Son _... £1,024 
J.S. Holland 1,091 | Webster and Cannon* 984 

* Accepted. 

BRENTWOOD.—For reflooring the boys’ playroom at 
Hackney Schools, Brentwood, Essex, for the Guardians of 
the Hackney Union. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76, Fins- 
bury-pavement, E.C. :— 5 
Barrett & Power, Hack- §. RB. Lamblefs. Gi en.8169 

MOVE. : tahoe. acre YO + Amended, £219. 

* Accepted. 

BURNLEY.—For additions to the workhouse, for the 
Union Guardians. Mr. S. Keighley, architect, Nicholas- 
street, Burnley. Quantities by the architect :— 

Masonry and Bricklaying.—Smith Brothers, 


Burnley ... a es : wi te o. £9,940 
Joinery.—Nuttall and Whittaker, Burnley 2,139 
Slating.—William Staworth, Burnley ... ig 496 
Concrete.—Phcenix Fireproof Company, Man- 

chester ... ee Me ahs a +f AST. 
Plumbing.—George E. Whitehead, Burnley ... 1,434 
Plastering.—J. Laycock, Colne ... 3 544 


Painting.—Jas, Holt, Burnley... a ni 210 
FERNDALE.—For the rebuilding of two shops and 
premises in High-street, for W. A. Davis. Esq. Messrs. 
Edgar Down, A.R.I.B A., and A. J. Jones, joint architects, 
1, City-chambers, Queen-street, Cardiff :— 
“ae ial ool nee ek Oae 
1,025 | *A ccepted. 


Jenkins ... .. .. £1,355 | Morris* 
Lewis ee Sy ae 

HONITON.—For erecting a new bank for the Devon 
and Cornwall Banking Company, at Honiton, Devon. 


Messrs. Ralling and Tonar, architects, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter :— 

Williams .. ... £3,400 | Nix ; .. £2,953 
Brown... .. ss eOnL(G:| LC UTD Ole a mere eerie UC 
Bird & Pippard 3,120 | J. W.& H.Childs, Yeovil* 2,879 
Wallbridge ... . 3,065 *A ccepted 


HULL.—For the erection of stabling and workshops, for 
Mr. C. Roemer, Hull. Mr. E. Whitlock, architect, 26, Scale- 
lane, Hull. Quantities by the architect :— 


Bricklaying.—J. Stephenson, 66, Durham-street £105 4 6 
Joinery.—Jones & Sanderson, Craven-street 34 0 «0 
Slating.—Mark Woodcock, 25, Stanley-street 23 9 6 
Plumbing.—H. Halmshaw, 82, Cogan-street ll 40 
Masonry.—Wrigglesworth, 161, Walton-street 910 6 
Painting.—R. Monaghan. Barmston-street... Sb <0 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For erecting new offices and 
disinfecting chambers, for the Guardians of the Kingston 


Union. Mr. Wm. H. Hope, architect, Portsmouth-road, 
Kingston-on-Thames :— 
Disinfecting 
Offices Chambers. 
H. J. Shelley £6,447 £381 12 6 
J.H. Jarvis... G,500 5 ces 
J. W. Brooking... 6,354> Lak 0 
Dockerilland Sons 1G;520 Meets 8 4 
Speechley and Smith .. 6,289.58. a ee 0 
General Builders,Limited 6,260  ...... 7 
McCarthy E. Fitt... : 6,077 eer 0 
Wm. C. Cheshire °.. 6,046 Mee oe 0 
Merredew and Wort 5,899 3381-06 


LANCASTER.—For additions, &c., to Wilson’s Endowed 
Schools, Over-Kellet. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67, 
Church-street, Lancaster :— 

Masonry.—R. T. Constable, Carnforth ... £269 0 0 
Joinery.—Wm. Brearey, Carnforth... 142 11 6 
Plumbing.—Billington and Son, Carnforth 26 0 0 
Slating.—Hall and Son, Lancaster ... eu 68 20-0 

LONDON.—For work at the “Nell Gwynne,” Strand. 

Mr. Horace Wakeley, architect :— 


Lane ... £197! 0.00} ueman’ ...: 4 oe S188 1 6 
LLearman 3s 7s... -187 0. -0)|-A Bush. => = ep as Oud 
LONDON.—For alterations to heating apparatus at 
Hackney Union Infirmary, Homerton, N.E., for the 
Guardians of the Hackney Union. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 
W. J. Fraser and Co., Commercial-road. ... .. £391 


LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse and offices, 
Nos. 59, West India Dock-road, and 2, Pennyfields, E., for 
Messrs. T. Westhorp and Co. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 
W. Silk and Son ... 


.. £2,437 | Killby and Gayford ... £1,992 
Barrett and Power 2,117} J. H. Johnson, Lime- 
S.oRiLamble.k) ti) os- 25061 house (accepted) 1,725 


LONDON.—Accepted for erecting ladies’ cloak-room and 
lavatory on the recreation ground, Earlam Grove House, 
for Wood Green District Council. Mr. J. Gunyon, engineer: 

Jas. Pavey, Wood Green ; Ps 7 ... £220 

LONDON.—For alterations at 11, Westbourne-grove, W., 
for Mr. Nathaniel Abrahams. Messrs. Clark and Hutchin- 
son, architects. 28, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

wo £485 


A.P. Mitchell... ..- .. £553 | E. Sandon .. 
Robert Smith (accepted) 487 
LONDON.—Accepted for works at the ‘f Blenheim,” Cale- 

street, Chelsea, for the New Westminster Brewery Company. 

Mr. H. W. Budd, architect, 76, Vincent-square, 8.W.:— 
Fittings and Fixtures.—Drew and Cadman ... £832 0 
Gasfittings.—Buckley and Beach 142 18 
Pewtering.—Buckley and Beach... 134 18 


LONDONDERRY .—Accepted for the erection of new 
club-house at Quay, for the Trustees of Foyle Rowing Club. 
Mr. J. P. M’Grath, C.E., architect, Commercial-buildings, 
Foyle-street, Derry :— 

Joseph Ballintine, Londonderry x <5 £500 
[The lowest of four tenders.] 

NAZING.—For the erection of a villa residence at Old 
House Farm, Nazing, Essex, for Mr, John A. Rufus. Mr. 
J. Williams Dunford, architect, 100c, Queen Victoria-street, 


E.C. :— 

Lawrence ... 1,21, 258) | Willer sy je" kan an eee LOGS 
Matthews... 1,183 | Merridew and Wort ... 934 
Burrage 15086)|"Winch*.) et hie. ae OD: 
Hampton .. 97 * Accepted. 


seks 970 
NEWPORT (Mon.).—.For the rebuilding of Central 
Schools, Powells-place, for the School Board. Messrs. 
Morgan and Hodge, architects and surveyors, Prudential- 
buildings, Newport :— 


T.G. Diamond ... ... £2,885] E. Richards .._..- ... £2,470 
Jno.Moore ... .. ... 2,845]. Phillipsand Sons... 2,467 
Jno, Linton .. .. 2,725) Of Reeds wer ha 45827400 
Smith Bros. ... 2,604] Jas. Davies ... ... 2,399 
E. C. Jordan ... 2,620 | Tom Westacott ... 2,393 
W.A. Linton... 2,600] D. Jones ... ... 2,340 
Wm. Moore 2,590 | J. T. Morris*... 2,300 


J Charles® +.:i00 ae et 2 b4l * Accepted. 

NEWSTEAD (Notts).—For the erection of Wesleyan 
Chapel and boundary walls. Mr. J. E. Goodacre, architect, 
Stockwell-gate, Mansfield :— 


Greenwood ... £1,600 0| Pogson and Tate .., £1,359 3 
JF. Price... 9 75798 | Thomasonn “ae 45000" 0 
Gilbert & Gabbetas 1,470 0] Fisher Bros. .. .. 1,336 0 
Wm. Rigley . ... 1,402 0| W.Bains,EastKirkby*1,338 6 


*Deducting class rooms ; accepted at £1219 Ss. 
NORTHWOOD (Middlesex),—For the erection of a house, 
for Mr. Sampter. Mr.W. A. Aikman, architect, 34, Gresham- 


street, E.C. :— 
F, Hill . £874| C. Eames, Watford* ... £829 
*Accepted. 

PLYMOUTH.—For the rebuilding of a store at the rear 
of George-street, for Messrs. Hicks and Co. Messrs. Keats 
and Coath Adams, architects :— 

Griffiny. Sas 749 19| Goad and Co... ... £700 0 
Andrews eee 735 0| Lethbridge& Son* 654 0 
PearnandSon .. ... 715 0 *Accepted. 

(All of Plymouth.) 

PRESTON (Lanes).—For additions to workhouse, Ful- 
wood, for the Union Guardians. Mr. Whitwell, Engineer, 
Union Offices, Preston :— 

Contract No. 1.—Buildings. 


Wm. Hothersall £1,799 0 0|J.Cartmell &Son £1,537 0 0 
Topping Brothers 1,670 0 0] M.Shorrock,Pres- 
Fazackerley... ... 1,127 6 11 ton (accepted) 1,522 0 0 
Contract No. 2.—Heating and Ventilating. 

B.D. Holmes _... £650 0 0| Dawson & Co.,Ltd. £435 0 0 
Darque, Griffiths CO. Seward and Co., 

and Co. ay 487 11 0 Preston* ... ... 422 0 0 

* Accepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON .—For the execution of private street 
works, Regent’s Park-road, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton:... 


W.#H. Bull... 
S. Nichols ... 


S. Nichols ... 

H.W. Bulls th 3686 502-0 
* Accepted. : 4 

THEYDON BOIS.—Accepted for the erection of dairy, 

&c., at “‘ Purlieu,’? Theydon Bois, Essex, for Mr. E. A. 

ne: Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, 


Regent's Park-road. 
... £3,488 0 0] F.Osman, South- 


3,313 0 0 ampton* .., £3,275 0 0 


8. R. Lamble, Kentish Town... ae tie. ee O95 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations and additions at the 
Victoria Hall, Hoe-street, Walthamstow, and building new 
Empress Theatre adjoining, for Messrs. Charles O’ Malley 


and Warwick Buckland. Mr. Bertie Crewe, architect, 
Savoy Mansions, Savoy. Quantities by Mr. Harry RK. 
Pollard, architect, 6, York-buildings, Adelphi :— 

Dearing and Son __... £17,366 | Johnson and Co. __... £16,690 
Patman and Fother- Bateman UE ne Bee Laer 
ingham ........-... 17,085 | Gray, Hill, and Co. ... 15,990 
Killby and Gayford ... 16,950] W. PattinsonandSon 15,743 
Knight and Son .. 16,813 


WANSFORD.—For additions, &c., to a house, for the 

Wansford-in-England Lodge of Oddfellows. Mr. J. C. 

Traylen, architect, No. 16, Broad-street, Stamford :— 
L. C. Gilbert a e a i er wee £235 
Coates and Son, Thrapston (accepted)... «1 210 

WHITCHURCH (Devon).—For the erection of green- 

houses at ‘“Hollybank,’ the residence of Mr. Edmund 
Coppin. Messrs, Keats and Coath Adams, architects :— 
H. B. Fuge, Horrabridge a & a: ... £300 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent, of the Premiums returned every six years n 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced 


Pace 


JOURNAL 


~ 
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BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 3 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 4 


THE WHOLE oF THE TILING in THe 
NEW if 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL 


FIXE Dil" B=) 4 


WORKS: BURSLEM. STAFFs. 
LONDON OFFICE— 


Birkeeck Bank CHAMBERS 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HoLBoRNEC. 


YELLOW. 
ex Ship within 


PITCH PINE: 
Per 100 Blocks PS ES 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. |"one month. | At Wharf. 
173x3x3 12 3 17. 2 16 6 
173 x3x2 8 9 7 11 11 8 
173 x3x1$ 6 9 0 aL 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x4$ ,, 42/6 ” 21/= ” 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


- SANITARY - 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED), 


A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 


HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 


It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Seale, ean be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside 
or Outside. 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black. 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody ean apply it. 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. < 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manufactured by 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. 


Limited, HULL, 


From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. 
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Supplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. ]} 


VPPLEMENT For 


SUPPLEMENT ror # 


% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
- SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1898. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO BHUROPE. 


The British Non- Biamaiable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


XXXill 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—*“ Iowa” and “ OrEGon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxuyn,” “ Cutcaao.” 
GUNBOATS.—‘“ Hetena,” “Witmineton,” “NasHviILun,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marrerta,” “NeEwrort,” “ VicksBuRG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Knarsaan,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILLINnots,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
ges | 
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THE WORKS AT HEYSHAM 
HARBOUR. 


LTHOUGH, no doubt, the Midland Rail- 
way does a not inconsiderable share of 

the carrying trade of the great ports of 
London and Liverpool, it stands almost alone 
among the great trunk railways in having no 
maritime interests of its own. This disadvan- 
tage of the Midland’s has long been recognised 
by the public, as no doubt also by the Com- 
pany’s directors; for, at various times during 
the past twenty years, the Stock Exchange 
has been agitated by the rumour that the 


Midland was about to buy up the Furness line 
with a view to getting hold of Barrow, or to 
absorb the Hull and Barnsley as a means of 
capturing the great port on the Humber. 
Whether there ever was anything in these 
rumours is a state secret with the directors; 
but now a new departure is to be made, and 
in a few years the Midland will be in posses- 
sion of a port which, with wise and liberal 
management, may soon take rank among the 
most important on our coast. However, every- 
thing which the Midland takes in hand in 
the way of works it does well, and the 
Chairman of the Company assured the 
shareholders, at their meeting a few weeks 
ago, that the works at Heysham harbour 
would be pushed on with the energy 
which is traditional of the board at Derby. 
The works at Heysham are already a mighty 
attraction to the thousands who this summer 
have sought for health and change of environ- 
ment at Morecambe. Even to the Bank 
Holiday tripper a drive to Dawson City and 
Klondyke, the two navvy camps which mark 
the two extremities of the scene of operations, 
has been very often the chief item in the day’s 
excursion. And there is, indeed, plenty to be 
seen, and abundant room for imaginative con- 
jecture as to what it all means. The first step 
towards the construction of a harbour was to 
make a railway to it, and this has so far been 
accomplished that Messrs..Price and Wills, 
of London, the contractors for the harbour 
works, have had the use of one set of rails for 
some months past. The line leaves the existing 
railway from Lancaster to Morecambe ata point 
about midway between the two towns, and then 
proceeds in a south-westerly direction almost in 
a straight line until it nears the shore a mile 
south of Heysham Church. No provision has 
yet been made for passenger stations, but the 
opening of the line for passenger traffic is 
pretty certain to result in the rapid exploitation 
of a considerable area of land in the neighbour- 
hood of Heysham for building purposes, and it 
will be a good thing for the future if the local 
authority will from the beginning take broad 
views and insist upon a comprehensive and 
liberal scheme of roads and drainage. The 
place selected for the new harbour works is 
that bit of the coast comprised batween the 
Near Naze on the north and the Red Nab on the 
south, the two points being about a mile apart. 
The two rocky points—reckoning the Far 
and Near Naze_as one, the Red Nab being the 
other—form the bases from which spring two 
sea walls or embankments stretching out 
towards the west will ultimately nearly meet, 
like two in-curved horns, at a point. rather 
more than half a mile from the shore. These 
two breakwaters will ultimately enclose a 
water area of 180 acres. -They are very 
similar in shape, but the northern embank- 
ment will be 700ft. wide at the “ root,” and will 
gradually taper off to 50ft. in width at its sea- 
ward extremity ; while the southern horn will 
only be 500ft. wide at the root, will stretch 
out rather further seaward, and will also be 
59ft. wide at its outer extremity. In this way 
the head of the southern pier will almost 
misk the entrance to the harbour from the 
sea, and will give greatece protection from the 
south-westerly swell. But the opening 
between the two pier heads will be 300ft., 
amply wide enough for vessels of large size to 
enter in any weather. 
Price and Wills are now being directed to 
pushing forward the outlines at least of the 


The energies of Messrs. , 


two embankments to their ultimate terminals, 
and to filling up the gap between the two 
pier heads by a temporary dam of clay and 
rock. The harbour bottom will then be 
covered by a network of railways, half a score 
of steam navvies will be set to work, and the 
two million cubic yards of excavation will be 
drawn out by locomotives, and tipped in train 
loads at the back of the present embankments. 
Although the contractors did not make a 
beginning until October last, they have already 
greatly altered the aspect of the ground in 
the vicinity of the new harbour. Some seven 
miles of substantial railway, connecting 
with the permanent line from Lancaster, 
have been laid down already by the con- 
tractors, so that the heaviest plant can be 
moved readily to any part of the works. 
About 600 men and an army of steam cranes 
are working night and day. A double line of 
rails has bean laid along the shore at the base 
of the cliffs—if the word is admissible—and, 
as the rock is broken up by blasting, some 
dozen or fifteen steam cranes are loading it 
into wagons, which are rapidly drawn away 
by locomotives and run out to the extremity 
of one or other of the two breakwaters, and 
there “tipped.” The largest rocks, masses of 
two to six tons, are selected for the outer face 
of the banks, which, of course, will have to 
bear the brunt of the autumn and winter 
gales. The stripping or “baring” of the rock 
is done by three steam navvies. Away out to 
sea the work of driving the piles where the 
embankment will ultimately be closed is 
progressing fast. Just now they look like a 
garden fence, but when the embankments have 
been made sufficiently solid and high to keep 
out the sea, the openings in the fence will be 
filled up. Sluices, by which the water may 
be drained off at low tide, but which will 


_prevent its return with the rising tide, 


will be provided, and in this way the area 
within will ba kept dry. The excavation of 
the harbour and the completion of the break- 
waters will then proceed without fear of inter- 
ruption. About forty-six acres of the harbour 
will be excavated to a depth of 14ft. at dead 
low water, the rest of the area being only 
partially deepened. Immediately opposite the 
entrance to the harbour a masonry pier 
stretching out 1000ft. from the shore, and 
having a width of 160ft., is to be built. This 
pier will have on it a passenger station, with 
lifts and subways to enable passengers to reach 
the steamers comfortably at low tide. There 
will also be separate subways and inclines for 
the landing of cattle at the root of the pier. 
On the inner side of the northern breakwater 
will be a quay for vessels engaged in the 
Scotch pig-iron traffic. The various cranes and 
cap3tans on the quays will probably be worked 
by hydraulic power, and the harbour will be 
lighted by, electric light. The engineers 
responsible: for the harbour works are Mr. 
G. N. Abernethy, M.I.C.E.,and Mr, J. Allen 
Macdonald, the Midland Company’s chief 
engineer. Mr. Gerald Fitz-Gibbon is their 
resident engineer, and Mr. Fred V. Furniss is 
the representative of Messrs. Price and Wills, 
the contractors. 


We wonder if the time will ever come when 
the Pr:ss will have no occasion to pay 
periodical attention to “the pollutions of the 
River Lea.” They are old friends which turn 
up with the regularity of Christmas whenever 
there is a dry season. Of course, they are with 
us again, and are taking their most important 
share in producing the present “ water 
famine,’ so called, in East London.» The 
Company could get plenty of water from the 
Lea, but it is “so polluted that only a very 
limited quantity can be dealt with by the 
filter-beds.’” Other causes of the failure of 
the water supply there are in those parts 
which must not be overlooked. The companies 
have great difficulty in communicating with 
one another, for one thing, which surely is a 
removable cause of drought. A much more 
serious trouble arises from the inability of the 
poorer inhabitants to find storage for water 
in their houses, and then from their in- 
corrigibly wasteful habits. 


THE EAST LONDON WATER 
SUPPLE 


{ 
4 


HE East London Waterworks have discon- 
tinued their constant supply. Practically, 

the district served by the East London Water- 
works is the only London water district that 
has a constant supply, and it is a very great 
question whether a constant water supply is an 
unmixed blessing after all. In all other parts 
of London the usual form of supply is what is 
called the intermittent supply. The water is 
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delivered into cisterns, and itis calculated that 


these cisterns contain sufficient water for the 
daily wants of onefamily. This is, indeed, ad- 
mittedly the case. Now we read that the Hast 


London Water Company has been compelled to oa 


reduce its supply to an average of 26 gallons 
per head of the population. 
consideration that in these districts people are 
not in the habit of taking a bath every day, and 
the male part of the population are generally 
employed out of doors, we shall at once 
see that this is not short commons, 
and cannot be described as a famine. The 
fact is there is a‘ water famine, not only 
in London, but practically all over the length 
and breadth of England. The occurrences of 
these water famines in times of drought are 
very serious. t 
whole question could be settled by tapping 
the lake districts and by suppling England 
with the waters of Welsh and other lakes. 
Apart from the great expense which this 
would entail, we doubt whether it would 
really provide a solution of the problem. 
What we have really to fight against is the 
wilful waste of water which goes on con- 
tinually in our large towns, and goes on in pro- 
portions of which we do not form even an 
approximate idea, 
to the Gresham Life Assurance Society, in a 
letter to the Times, maintains that “ Constant 
service leads to waste,’ and that “it is im- 
possible to prevent thoughtless people from 
leaving their taps running. A garden 
sprinkler,” he says, “under ordinary pressure, 
will waste in twenty-four hours 10,000 gallons. 
Few people have any idea of the amount of 
water which is daily wasted. If only one tap 


was left running full bore in each house in ~ 


London, it would require a daily supply of no 
less than 8600 million gallons, a quantity 
which the Thames and the whole of the rivers 
south of the Humber combined at the present 
period would be unable to provide.” Dr. 
Smee very properly says: “It is absurd 
for persons to call a water supply reduced 
from 45 gallons to 25 gallons per head a water 
famine. There are many towns and districts 
in England that never exceed that quantity. 
The inconvenience of an intermittent supply 
has been caused solely from the want of 
adequate house storage. It is the jerry 
builders who, to increase their own profits, 
neglect to put into the houses they build 
proper cisterns. No house should be per- 
mitted to be inhabited which did not contain 


at least one galvanised iron cistern, protected 


against dirt, capable of holding 200 gallons, 
which would be sufficient with care for two 
days’ supply for five people in an emergency. 
It is little short of criminal folly for school 
managers to build schools without providing 
adequate water storage; children attending 
schools should never be placed in a position 
of being without water because of a temporary 
failure of a supply, which may occur at any 
time, by a burst main, frost, or other cause. 
On the Continent the authorities compel 
householders to provide themselves with a 
tank of very large dimensions.” The Local 
Government Board, it appears, does not 
require water companies to supply more than 
20 gallons per head per population, and that 
is indeed a very sufficient quantity. When, 
however, we consider the enormous waste of 
water which is going on daily in our large 


towns, we shall be compelled to admit that this 


is becoming a very grave question. 


When we take into 


Some people imagine that the 


‘ 


Dr. Sme2, medical adviser _ 
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* 27th, and terminate on October Ist. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 
CONGRESS. 


PROGRAMME OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Nee programme of the local arrangements 
for the forthcoming congress of the 
Sanitary Institute has now been definitely 
settled, and will shortly be ready for issue. 
The Sanitary Institute was founded twenty- 
two years ago, and incorporated in 1888. 
Sixteen congresses have already been held, 
and this year’s meeting, which is to be held in 
Birmingham, will commence on September 
The 
objects of the Institute are to promote the 
advancement of sanitary science in all or any 
of its branches, and to diffuse knowledge re- 
lating to sanitation. With this end in view 
sessional meetings of the Institute are 
periodically held in London for the reading of 
papers and for discussions upon subjects 
connected with sanitary science. Papers and 
lectures having a distinct bearing on the 
subject are also read and discussed at the 
annual congress and sessional meetings, 
reports of which are printed and supplied 
gratuitously to the fellows, members, and 
associates of the Institute. With other in- 
formation, including notes of Parliamentary 
blue-books and reports, the book forms a 
record of the most recent progress in sanitary 
‘science generally. 
As an Epucationat InstrruTiIon 


the Institute does a valuable work. Courses 
of lectures and demonstrations for sanitary 
officers, specially adapted for candidates pre- 
paring for the Institute’s examination for 
inspectors of nuisances, are held twice a year 
in London, and at intervals in the provinces. 
Other lectures on sanitary matters, such as 
sanitation of industries, and meteorology in 
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relation to hygiene, are arranged by the 


Council from time to time. The study of 
the science is also facilitated by the Parkes 
Museum, which contains a great variety of 
the most approved forms of apparatus and 
appliances relating to health and domestic 
comfort, and a large library of valuable sani- 
tary literature. For the convenience of visitors 
attending the congress. the general reception 
room will be in the Town Hall. The con- 
ferences and sections will be held in the 
Mason University College, and the lecture to 
congress and the closing general meeting will 
also take place within the same building. 
The President’s inaugural address and the 
popular lecture will be delivered in the large 
lecture hall of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, and the Council Chamber will be 
used for the reception of members of the 
congress. The formal reception by the Lord 
Mayor of the members will be made at half- 
past twelve o’clock on Tuesday, September 
27th. For an hour later a public luncheon 
has been arranged at the Grand Hotel; and 
in the afternoon the President (Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, Bart) will deliver his inaugural 
address. In the evening there will be a 
large attendance at Bingley Hall, when the 
Lord Mayor will open 
Tue HeautH EXuHisirion. 


On the following day the members will settle 
down to business, and devote six hours to 
conference work. One section, over which 
the Lady Mayoress will preside, will deal with 
the important subject of “ Domestic Hygiene.” 
This conference is open to all ladies interested 


inthe work. In the evening the Lord Mayor 


will give a conversazione and reception in the 
Council House. The sectional meetings, three 
in number, commence in Mason College on the 
Thursday. The first will be devoted to the 
study of “Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine,” and will be presided over by Dr, 
Alfred Hill (city medical officer). ‘“ Engineer- 
ing and Architecture” is the title of the 
subject in Section II., at which Mr. W. Henman 
will preside; and in the third section dis- 
cussions will take place, having relation to 
“Physics, Chemistry, and Biology.” This 
meeting will be held in the Biology Theatre, 
and the chair occupied by Dr. G. Sims Wood- 
head. In the afternoon the whole of the 


a 


m 


making), Messrs. F. and C. Osler 


members will reassemble, and attend, at the 
invitation of the chairman (Alderman Cook) 
and members of the Health Committee of the 
City Corporation, a garden party at the 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston. The same 
night Dr. Christopher Childs (Lecturer on 
Bacteriology in Relation to Hygiene at Uni- 
versity College, London) will deliver a lecture 
to the congress. Friday, which concludes 
Tue PracticAL PART or THE CoNaREss, 


will perhaps be the busiest day. The papers 
and discussions opened in the sections on the 
previous day will be continued. In the after- 
noon excursions will be made to Dudley Castle 
and the Wren’s Nest, the Whitacre Pumping 
Station and filter beds, and Shustoke reservoirs 
and the Saltley Sewage Farm. At the re- 
spective places tea will be provided by the 
Earl of Dudley in the courtyard of the castle; 
Alderman Lawley Parker (chairman of the 
Water Committee), and Alderman Baker 
(chairman of the Tame and Rea District 
Drainage Board). The closing general meeting 
of the congress is arranged for five o'clock, 
and at half-past eight Dr. Alec Hill (master of 
Downing College and Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University) will deliver a popular lec- 
ture. The chair is to be taken by the Lord 
Mayor. Saturday, on which day the congress 
terminates, will doubtless be interesting anil 
enjoyable, excursions having been arranged 
for Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick, Malvern, 
and the Croft Granite, Brick, and Concrete 
Company, Leicester. At Stratford-on-Avon 
various places of public interest will be visited, 
including Shakespeare’s birthplace and the 
Shakespeare Memorial buildings. The journey 
will then be continued to Warwick, where, at 
the Court House, in the afternoon the members 
will partake of the hospitality of the Mayor 
(Councillor Glover). His worship will act as 
conductor of the party at Warwick Castle. 
The visitors to Malvern will inspect the Abbey, 
British Camp, sewage farm, and waterworks. 
At the invitation of Earl Beauchamp and other 
residents, the members will take tea at the 
Imperial Hotel. Similar refreshment will also 
be provided at the Croft Works by the 
directors of the Company. The local General 
Committee, of which the Lord Mayor is the 
chairman, have made arrangements that mem- 
bers may visit the public institutions of the 
city and 
A Numper or MANUFACTORIES. 

The latter include Messrs. 8. Allcock and Co., 
Redditch (manufacturer of fishhooks, tackle, 
&e.); The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
(gunmaking), The Birmingham Electric Sup- 
ply Company (power station), Messrs. Brinton, 
Kidderminster (worsted-spinning and carpet- 
making), Messrs. Cochrane and Co., Dudley 
(bridge and engineering work), Messrs. J. 
Cartland and Co. (brassfoundry and art-metal 
work), Birmingham Sewage Interception De- 
partment, Windsor Street Gasworks, the 
Dalton Street power station of the water 
department, the Central Fire Station, the 
Bradford Street Meat Market, Messrs. A. R. 
Dean (furnishers and decorators), Messrs, 
Elkington and Co. (electro-plate and art 
work), Messrs. J. Gillott and Sons (steel pen- 
(glass 
blowing and cutting), Messrs. Osmund (cycle 
works), Messrs. Perry and Co. (pen-making), 
the Webley and Scott Kevolver and Arms 
Company, the guardians of the Birmingham 


Proof House (testing of guns and all parts of 


small arms), Messrs. J. Hardman and Co. 
(stained glass painting), Messrs. A. Hickman, 
Limited, Bilston (pig-iron making and _ steel- 
making by the basic process), Messrs: Icke 


and Sharp, Limited (manufacture of confec- 


tions), Messrs. Middlemore and Lamplugh 
(curriers’ work, &c.). In the reception room 
ample arrangements have been made for the 
convenience of the visitors; and a special rate 
has been agreed upon by the railway com- 
panies for the conveyance of visitors within 
fifty miles of Birmingham. 


EXTENSIVE improvements are to be made on 
the Mid-Kent (South-Eastern Railway) line, 
including new stations at New Beckenham and 
Lower Sydenham, the total cost to be about 
£10,000, The work has just been commenced, 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Lonpon is by no means alone in the fear of 
approaching water scarcity. Official circulars 
have been sent out to Parisian householders 
intimating that in the event of a continuance 
of the hot weather the supply of spring water 
will have to be diminished or discontinued. 
The Parisians have in a large measure them- 
selves to thank for this, since, with the advent 
of summer heat, they are given to a prodigal 
use of water for cooling purposes. In this 
case the punishment fits the crime very aptly, 
since the alternative is a recourse to the 
fragrant waters of the Seine, a fluid clear 
enough to look at, but absolutely poisonous in 
its impurity. 


Tue drainage question in Kingston is taking 
an unexpected turn. Some weeks ago we 
called attention to the prospective heavy out- 
lay by the Corporation, necessary, according to 
the statements of members of the Drainage 
Committee, to meet the more stringent require- 
ments of the Thames Conservancy, who were 
assumed to have raised their standard of - 
purity for sewage effluents discharging into the 
Thames. This week, however, trustworthy ~ 
information throws an entirely different light 
on the question. A prominent Kingstonian 
recently tackled a well-known member of the © 
Conservancy Board on the subject, protesting ~ 
warmly against the injustice of the Conser- 
vators in allowing the Corporation to erect ’ 
sewage disposal works at an enormous: outlay, ° 
accepting the effluent as satisfactory for ten 
years or more, and then suddenly raising the 
standard of purity and entailing further heavy ” 
expenditure on the already overburdened rate- 
payers of the borough. ‘The Kingstonian was 
very much disconcerted by the reply of the 
Conservator, who denied that the standard of 
purity had been raised, and declared that if 
the Corporation would give them as good an 
effluent as they did ten years ago, the Con- 
servators would be perfectly satisfied, but asa 
matter of fact the effluent had been deterio- 
rating, and crude sewage had frequently been 
turned into the river. This is turning the 
tables on the Corporation with a vengeance, 
and the ratepayers will very properly want to 
know why they should be put to further out- 
lay, when the existing works are capable of 
producing a satisfactory effluent, if proper 
supervision is ensured. 


Tuosrt who drink water from a well had 
better not inquire too closely into what lies at 
the bottom thereof. When the sanitary 
officials at Dummer, near Basingstoke, cleaned 
out two of the village wells which had been 
open to the air of heaven for half a century, 
they brought to the surface no fewer than 
sixty-eight buckets, of all sizes and shapes, 
eight cartloads of bricks, and loads of rubbish 
of a miscellaneous and unsavoury sort. A 
little auction was held to dispose of the 
buckets. What is strange is that the health 
of the village has not suffered from impure 
water drinking, and the wells have always 
enjoyed a good reputation. 


Tue Strand has once more assumed its 
normal aspect, and one of the most popular 
thoroughfares in the world again resounds 
with the rumble of vehicular traffic. This year 
the time occupied in completing the re-paving | 
of the thoroughfare was the shortest on record, 
namely, twelve working days, on two of which ~ 
the workman enjoyed his Saturday’s respite- 
from toil. So speedy an execution of ‘a 
necessary, though inconvenient, work is due 
largely to the elaborate preparations made by 
the Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. That » 
authority wisely determined to defer the com- 
mencement of the operations until the whole ~ 
of the 200,000 creosoted deal blocks were 
delivered in the Strand, or were within easy ~ 
reach of it. By this means the delay experi- ~ 
enced in some previous years through inade- 
quate supply of materials was obviated. 
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VENTILATION. 


“By W. N. Twetvetresns, M.I.M.E., M.S.I1. 


(Continued from page xxix.) 


ARBURETTED, phosphoretted, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen are frequently 
found in air which has been heated in its 

passage over stoves or pipes of high tempera- 
ture. These gases are then produced by the 
decomposition of floating particles of extraneous 
matter contained in the air. Carburetted 
hydrogen is frequently given out by gas stoves, 
in consequence of the escape of a portion of 
uncohsumed gas. : 

The use of extremely hot pipes for warming 
in some instances causes decomposition of 
water, thus liberating oxygen and hydrogen. 

Hydrogen in any form is injurious, as shown 
by the results of a self-inflicted experiment by 
a devoted investigator. In this case the in- 
halation of 30 cubic inches of hydrogen almost 
immediately produced oppressive difficulty of 
breathing, abundant perspiration, tremour, 
nausea, headache, and indistinctness both of 
vision and of hearing. Some of these symptoms 
lasted for a considerable time, and were not 
easily removed. 

Another suicidal investigation, relating to 
carburetted hydrogen, resulted in numbness of 
the chest, loss of sensation other than a terrible 
oppression of the chest, followed by complete 
collapse, and very nearly by the death of the 
operator. 

Ammonia occurs in the atmosphere in very 
minute quantities, from °0001 to ‘0006 per 
cent., and traces of other volatile substances 


Fig. 6. 


are also found, which may be regarded as acci- 
dental impurities due to local, but frequently 
undesirable, causes. 

Vapour of water or moisture is invariably 
present in the atmosphere, where its influence 
is of the highest importance. By its aid the 
warmth of the earth is in great measure 
retained, and undue evaporation of moisture 
‘rom the human body is prevented. The 
quantities of vapour in air vary considerably, 
In accordance with temperature and with local 
circumstances, but the capacity of air for 


moisture is dependent on temperature alone. ' 


In Fig. 5, the weight of water which a cubic 
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Fig. 5. 


foot of dry air is capable of absorbing is 
indicated in grains for various temperatures 
by the lowest curve, whilst the other curves 
represent varying weights of water and degrees 
of humidity. When air is fully saturated it 
is said to be at its dew point, which represents 
100 degrees of humidity; in England, at the 
greatest recorded dryness, air was found to 
retain 23 degrees of moisture, whilst in winter 
time it is frequently fully saturated. The 
following table, where saturation = 100 de- 
grees, shows the sensible impression produced 
by various degrees of humidity :— 


Tasue I. 
Sar te ay; Ae Damp. 
65° x3; aa tee Moderately dry. 
OL ak os vein) EY. 
S02) Ste, se %. Very dry. 
25° Excessively dry. 


The mean humidity of air at Greenwich 
during the year will be seen by a reference to 
Table II. Saturation is, of course, represented 
by 100 degrees as before. 


Taste II. 
Mean of Daytime. 
Mean of 
Month, 
24 hours. 9a.m.to | 2 p.m. and 
6 p.m 3 p.m. 
Janvary ees. 89° 86° 84° 
February ... ... 85 85 81 
Marchi es. os 82 79 75 
APY Ce eee 79 68 64 
Maye Sees ow 76 71 66 
JUNE Hos... caeeeca ts 74 62 58 
ARV ca, Ste ears 76 67 63 
Aupusti.cicae si 77 70 - 66 
September... ... 81 76 68 
October... ... 87 81 76 
November ... ... 89 86 85 
December .., ... 89 86 84 
Whole Year... 82 76 72, 


In practice, the most convenient means of 
ascertaining the humidity of the air is by the 
aid of a hygrometer (Fig. 6), which consists 
essentially of two thermometers, one having 
the bulb covered with muslin, which is kept 
moist by capillary attraction through a thread 
or wick connecting it with a small water 
vessel. The degree of cold produced by 
evaporation of moisture in the muslin depends 
on the quantity of vapour in the air, and 
shows the percentage of humidity in accordance 
with Table III. Another form of hygrometer 
in which the linear expansion or contraction 
of a hair is utilized for indicating humidity is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. 

It is sometimes recommended that in regu- 
lating the humidity of air in artificially heated 
rooms we should follow the example set by 
Nature. As a general maxim this may be 
excellent advice, but Nature working on the 
principles of true political economy does not 
invariably succeed in satisfying individual 
idiosyncrasies. Modifications become neces- 


sary because the aged, infirm, and sick usually - 


require a degree of humidity higher than is 
necessary for the young and healthy. In 
hospitals, workhouses, and infirmaries, the 
most careful attention should therefore be paid 
to this point. Excessive dryness of air is in 
any case injurious, tending to cause a sense of 
fulness in the head, flushing, confusion of 


ideas, besides coldness and langour in the 
extremities. 

On the other hand, too great a percentage of 
moisture, combined with high temperature, is 


TasuE II]I.—Humipitry Inpicatep py HyaGro- 
METER (SATURATION =100°). 


Temperature of Air in degrees Fahr. 
Degrees 

of cold. |"35e | 42° | sae | 62° | 72° | eae | 920 
1 87 92 93 94 94 95 95 
2 75 85 86 88 89 90 90 
3 — 78 80 82 84. 85 85 
4 a 72 74 77 79 80 81 
5 —_— 66 69 72 74 76 77 
6 —_ 60 64 67 69 72 73 
7 — 54 59 62 65 68 70 
8 —_ 49 54 58 61 64 66 
9 — 44 50 54 57 60 62 
10 — 40 46 50 54 57 59 
11 —_— 36 42 47 51 54 56 
12 = 33 39 44, 48 51 53 
13 _— 3 36 41 45 48 50 
14 — 2 33 3 42 45 47 
15 — a 30 35 39 42, 45 
16 — _ 27 82 36 40 43 
17 — —_ 25 30 34 38 41 
18 — — — 28 32 35 38 
19 — _— — 26 30 33 36 
20 — _ _ 24 28 Bal 34 


equally prejudicial to health, owing to its inter- 
ference with proper and natural evaporation 
from the skin and lungs. 

As a general rule, from 50 to 70 degrees of 


humidity will render the air of a room com-— 


ay, — aye 
TTT TT as 


Er@.07: 


fortable and pleasant to its inmates, and the 
requisite moisture may always be readily 
furnished by the employment of evaporating 
pans and similar appliances, 


eee a ee ky ts | ey en 
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Before passing away from the natural and 
foreign constituents of air, reference must be 
made to floating particles and organisms. 

The first-named are of a most cosmopolitan 

character, including soot and minute fragments 


The electrical condition of the air exercises a 
considerable influence upon the inhabitants of 
dwelling-rooms, and it has been demonstrated 
that the amount of electricity existing in the 
atmosphere is by no means inconsiderable. 


Taste IV.—Summary or Experiments By Dr. Percy FRANKLAND. 


a a 


Place. 


South Kensington Museum te na Bs im | 
ih ee th bes I bd aN ee aoe 
Royal Society Conversazione, Burlington House ... j 
=the Be ae 
National History Museum, Kensington 


hae Se 2 ee eS ee 
Hospital for Consumption, Brompton... a Re { 
erie a sO i eee 


eo 


St. Paul’s Cathedral a a i, 6 iss 5 { 


Norwich Cathedral ... 


Primrose Hill ... 


a 


of animal and vegetable matter. As a rule 
such substances are so impalpable as to attract 
no special attention, although they become 
both visible and tangible in times of fog. 
Every perfect system of ventilation should 
provide for the efficient Cleansing of air on its 
entrance into the building, and the adoption 
of appliances for this purpose will largely 
diminish if it does not absolutely eliminate 
micro-organisms. 

Some of the latter are harmless, but other 
varieties are directly responsible for the spread 
of diseases, and both exist in varying numbers 
in the open air, in dwelling rooms and in public 
buildings. 

Experiments made by Dr. Frankland furnish 
the interesting results, quoted in Table LEY. 
as to the numbers of organisms falling per 
minute per square foot. From these data it 


TABLE V. 
a 
Condition. Temp, Oxygen. Nitrogen. Vapour. cece Ey 
Before respiration .., 60° 20°26 78°00 1°70 0°04 100 
BEATA? rie Bit ype eis 90° 16°00 75°00 5°00 4:00 100 


is abundantly clear that air intended for venti- 
lation should either be drawn from a consider- 
able elevation or washed before use. The 
effect produced by the increase of inmates in 
a room points to the desirability of providing 
spray-producing apparatus for use in hospitals, 
‘so that the air may be freed from dust and 
germs at certain periods. 


Conditions. Germs per sq. ft. 


per minute, 
During varying winds : 851 to 1302 
After rain, ground, &c., wet 60to 66 
During thick white fog 26to 32 
Commencement... 383 240 
Later with increase of guests 318 
Next day, room empty ... 109 
Morning, small attendance 30 
Afternoon, larger attendance ... 293 
Whit-Monday, crowded attendance 1755 
Morning, few moving about 18 
Afternoon, more moving about... 66 
Spire, 300ft. elevation 49 
Tower, 180ft. elevation 107 
Ground level... in 354 
Golden gallery 115 
Stone gallery... 125 
Churchyard .., 188 
Toper 5.5 12 
Bottom 57 


The earth is negatively electrical in relation 
to the air; and the air under normal con- 
ditions is positively electrical. In badly ven- 
tilated rooms the latter state is reversed, and 
thus the human body becomes charged with 
electricity which the air is not competent to 
carry off. The provision of abundant supplies 
of fresh air, possessing a proper degree of 
humidity, will always prevent any of the ill- 
effects which may otherwise be distinctly 
traceable to the cause here referred to. 

Having now examined the constitution and 
characteristics of air, sofar as physiological con- 
ditions are concerned, it is necessary to enquire 
as to the quantity of air required, under vary- 
ing circumstances, to ensure entirely adequate 
ventilation. 

In the determination of this point various 
factors must be taken into account. Amongst 


internal causes of vitiation are classed the act 
of respiration and the action of lighting 
apparatus, in both of which oxygen is con- 


_ sumed in the production of carbonic acid and 


of water. Natural exhalation from the skin 
has also to be considered. In each case the 
gases and vapours given off are accompanied 
by heat, which requires a certain volume of 


air for its removal. Under normal circum- 
stances the changes effected in the constitution 
of air in a room by the function of respira- 
tion, are approximately shown in the subjoined 
table :— 

External causes of vitiation, as affecting the 
relative proportions of oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
and vapour, must be borne in mind in every 
system of ventilation, as also the possible 
contamination of outer air by volatile and 
suspended products from chimneys, by the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, 
and by miasmas sewer gases and fogs. 


(To be continued.) 


Trade and Craft. 


“ DENSITAS” CANE SANITARY WARE. 


Messrs. Morrison, Ingram, and Co. Ltd., have 
just completed important additions, which have 
been in hand for nearly twelve months, at their 
Midway Pottery Works, Swadlincote, Derby- 
shire. These extensions, and the equipment of 
the works with up-to-date machinery, will 
enable the firm to double this branch of their 
business. The patterns have practically all 
been remodelled, and a great number of new 
designs added. It may be of interest to the 
trade and profession to learn that recent ex- 
periments prove that the Midway “ Densitas ” 
Cane Clay is, of all bodies, pre-eminently suit- 
able for the manufacture of sanitary vessels. 
It is a clean, compact body, of nearly double 
the strength of fireclay, whilst its porosity is 
about a fourth less. It is anticipated that the 
“ Densitas ” Cane ware will occupy an impor- 
tant position in the future, as it is now evident 
it can be suitably substituted for iron in a 
variety of articles. 


Dr. S. W. WuHearon has presented to the 
Local Government Board a report with refer- 
ence to the sourees of water supply for Car- 
narvon, which has for some years past been 
unsatisfactory. The supply is obtained from 
the River Gwyrfai, which issues from Llyn-y- 
Gader as a large stream, and, three miles 
lower down the valley, falls into Lyn Quellyn. 
At the intake the water flows from a dam 
through copper gauze screens directly into an 
iron pipe, by which it is conveyed, without 
filtration, to a reservoir constructed 23 miles 
outside the borough. .Dr. Wheaton’s inquiries 
Ied him to the conclusion that the work of 
preventing pollution of the Carnarvon water 
supply is a difficult undertaking, requiring 
constant vigilance over a very large area, 
Doubting whether filtration, as ordinarily 
carried out, can be trusted to secure a 
uniformly wholesome water, he indicates the 
further measures which are necessary, but 
expresses his preference for Lyn-y-Aywarchen 
as a source of supply which is almost entirely 
free from risk of pollution. At the present 
time the water of the last-mentioned lake is 
not used for any purpose. 


A a Se en ee 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


DELIVERY WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, 
DINGS— : : i 
Sept. 10 eh koa eben Taher was te .. ‘vs Urban District Council ... Son .. A, F. Scott, Surveyor to the Council, Cromer, 
Ps 10 Dartmouth—Converting ie wae vee .. W,A, Hawke... a ay i .. E,H. Back, Dartmouth. he eee 
10 Ellon—Addition to Hospital ... ve ‘ aE Vane tg SL eRe ts County Engineer, County Bui ine erdeen. 
” 10 Falmouth—Country Residence i : F. J. Bouch-Tremayne H, W. Collins, Penryn-street, Redruth. ee 
* 10 Nottingham—Boreholes ay ea a i Water Committee ... General Manager, St. Peter’s ade gt ot ting am, 
% 10 Bury St. Edmunds—Electrie Light Works : Corporation ... Fes C. Smith, Borough Surveyor, ery qa = munds, 
10 Halifax—Additions to Gasworks .., ot deh tit ES NOT ee ccnsent 5 Jackson and Fox, 22, George-str ee A fe i or ; 
4 10 Whalley and Read—Repairs of Bridge j County Council We tas ear W. 4H. Radford, 19, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
z 10 Whitby—Two Villas... * re ry Sans 8 J. J. Milligan, 77, Baxtergate, rors 
¥ 10 Ramsgate—Office Buildings ... : Corporation .., bs ine W. A. Mcl. Valon, Town ce Q. 
» 12 Southgate—Twelve Cottages ... : .. Urban District Council .., as .. Surveyor, Council Offices, te qores 
a 12 London, W.—Laundry ... 7 .. Workhouse Guardians  .., ie vil Mele L, eeall, Of, LON Aan seme 
” 12 Widnes—Raliel Offices! 5 | tay uss ns ‘ . Guardians, Prescot Union «. ws J.P. Fraser, 4, pete Cant on. 
b 12 Blackburn—Alterations to Slaughter-houses . . Health Committee ... ads ava ws  W. Stubbs, eee ices, ae ue 
” 12 Cardiff—Extensions to Sanatorium .., rs i . Corporation ... Sie van ie ...  W. Harper, Boroug nginees, <2 iff, 
12 Dewsbury—Fittings, &c. aa x, : ee Coat, oot wie FR neh Holtom and Fox, Westgate, ewsbury. — 
_ 12 London, N —Cottage Iie of aad ee way .. Urban District Council .., nee aay PRN of Le Ellenor, Council’s Offices, Palmer’s-green, N. 
A 12 Om h—-Houses al abe ae “a 6 .. Great Northern Railway Co. A 5% Se chon et eer Amiens-street-terminus, Dublin. 
12 oO e—Town Hall _.., Wert a ved t . Tess Ana tae eee OTe fie’ - B. Corby, Stamtord, 
+ 12 Dantie i Alibeaons to Schools HY = .. School Board.., =~ = eee .. J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, 
+ 12 Glasgow—Bridge ... a a An! . . .» Corporation .., es ary Do ..  C. Forman, 160, Hope-street, Glasgow 
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- COMPLETE LIST 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Sept. 13 
By 13 
a9 13 
+ 13 
f 14 
fe 15 
ie 16 
AA 17 
F, 17 
oF 19 
os 19 
a 19 
4 19 
AS 20 
as 20 
7 21 
= 23 
4 30 
Oct. 3 
ss a 
No date, 
39 
3s 
3 
3s 
33 
” 
33 
$2 
3 
>” 
39 
33 
3 
a3 
39 
” 
7 
” 
9. 
33 
3 
33 
39 
Sept. 10 
3 10 
3 12 
ss 13 
” 15 
a3 17 
” 20 
” 27 
” 27 
Oct. 17 
Noy, 10 
No date. 
%) 
Sept. 13 
Pr 14 
Sept. 10 
” 10 
3 10 
” 10 
3 12 
3 14 
33 14 
39 17 
3 17 
’ 17 
$9 19 
” 19 
” 21 
” 26 
Oct. 4 
Sept. 10 
” 12 
9 13 
” 14 
Ac 16 
a 17 
an 19 
; 26 
No date. 
Sept. 10 
No date 


BUILDINGS—Oontinued. 
Stokesley—Rebuilding Bridge a: 
Walthamstow—School Buildings .. 
Dover—Workshop, &e. .. 


Weston-super- -Mare—Alterations to Baths 


Epping—Hospital Ward 


Termoncarragh —Lightkeepers’ "Dwellings 


Easingwold—Vagrant Cells, &c. 
Braintree—Hospital _.. 

London, E.C.—School Buildings 
Menston—Farm Residence 
Swansea—Board School... Ss 
Wethersfield—School Alterations 
Gloucester—E lectricity Works 
Enfield—Schools ... 

Godalming se ae toey Chapels, ke. 
Leek—School p wie 
Lewes—Buildings at Asylum =: 
Port Talbot— Hotel : 
Kew—Bridge 


Westbury-on- -Seven—Workhouse Additions 


London, W.—Laundry at Workhouse 
Abercrave—Ten Cottages 


Ashton-under- Lyne—Alterations to Hotel... 


Benrhydding—Additions to pee 
Dartford—Fifty Cottages ny 
Bradford—Warehouse via 
Bootle—Station Buildings 
Buxton—Business Premises 
Carlisle—Plasterers’ Work 
Dysart—Tenements, &e. 
Gouthwaite—Farmstead + 
Wrexham—Alterations to Buildings 


Sv te ah temas rae and Additions to vita” 


Leéds— Workshops, &c.. 
Levenshulme—Cottages... 

London, N.W.—Block of Flats 
Nelson—Shops, &e. 
Swansea—Cricket Pavilion Additions’ 
West Bridgford—Schoo 1 es 
Northumberland—Chape 
Carlton—Four Houses ... 
Sheftield—Chureh 5 
Seacombe—Two Houses — 
Dunkinfield—Town Hall 


Durham—Three Shops and Two Houses ... 


Kidderminster—Additions to Factory 


ENGINEERING— 
Corbridge-on-Tyne—Gasholder Tank 
Hartlepool—Timber Slee eH &e. 
Glasgow—Bridge . ; 
Birmingham—Aqueduct 
Dijon—Weir, &c. . 
Downpatrick—Reservoir ‘Works 
Barking—Steam-road Roller .. x 
Hastings—Two Wells ... Th ec 
Hastings—Reservoirs ae an 
Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, ‘ke. a5 
Belem (Para, Brazil)— Water page 
Dunbar—Dredging Harbour ... 

East Kent—River Cleansing, &c. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Hastings—Supply Cast-iron Pipes . 
Hull—Iron and Steel Roofs... eae 


ROADS— 

Bolsover—Asphalting ... ees 
Eastbourne—Improvement Works Ee 
Godmanchester—Carting Ss 
Oswaldwistle—Street Works ... 
Bexley—Road Materials 5 
London, E.C.—Paving Works... 
Wallsend—Street Works : 
Staines—Street Works ... aa 
Walton-on-the-Naze—Road Works abe 
Staines—Supply Granite ee aa 
London, N.—Road Works #e 
Wimbledon—Street Wiorksrncs 
Medlar-with-Wesham—Street Works 
Beckenham— Widening Roads va 
Bracknell—Street Works is bag 


SANITARY— 
Ellon—Sewer i is vo vei 
Sutton—Drainage, ke, ise i ay, 
Rugby—Sewer ... 12 tes 
London, E.C. —Convenience ; 
Rattray—Sewage Disposal Works 
Nottingham —Sewer 
Lytham—Sewer et 
Witney—Drainage Works 
Monkwash—Drainage Schemes 


PAINTING AND SEBING se 
Hereford—Painting, &c... be Fe 
Dewsbury—Painting 


eon 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


ct. 3 
” 3 
” 

” 3 
” 6 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Plymouth—Shops, &c. 


Wivenhoe—Water Supply and Drainage Schemes 


Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal In titution . 
Godalming—Football Stand (150 conta =k 150 limit) ° * 
Leamington—Free Library and Technical Institute ° 
Rotherham —Extension Baptist Schoolroom nay limit) 


Reigate—Municipal Buildings... 


see 


School Board .. 

Town Council... das 
Urban District Council <.. my 
Rural District Council — ... ve 
Lighthouse Commissioners 
Guardians tbs pas 

Joint Hospital Board ; 
Central London School District... 
School Board ... & re wa 
Corporation ... te ae re 
School Board... ies = faa 
Burial Board ... Nee Pe eae 


County Council ee 
Guardians Sah te 
Collieries Company ... 


Dysart and District Building Co. eg 
T. E. Yorke 


W. Morvill 
School Board...  ... 


Town Council... ... 
T. Parker - 
Carpet Manufacturing Co. 


Gaslight Company Limited : 
Port and Harbour Commissioners 
Corporation 3 
Corporation 

Union Guardians .. 

Urban District Council 
Corporation oo 
Corporation 

Gas Commissioners .. 

Government ... 

Commissioners 


weeeeerne 


' Corporation 


BS Eastern Railway Co. 


Urban District Council 

Highways and Drainage Committee 
Urban District Council =a 
Highways and Drainage Committee 
Urban District Council re Bae 
St. Luke’s Vestry ... : 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 


Urban District Council ... : <;, 


Hornsey Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council .., 


wee 


Ww. S| ead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 
W. |. Longmore, 7, Great Alie-street, E. 
H. E; Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover. 


Sigel and Wilde, 15, Waterloo- street, Weston- super-Mare. : 


E, Egan, Holmdale, Loughton, 
Trish | Lights Office, Dublin, 
¥F. Ti. Robinson, Easingwold. 
H. H, Nankivell, Suey Braintree. 
Newman and Jacques, 2, Fenchurch-court, E. Cc. 
J. V. Edwards, County Hall, Wakefield. 
G. E. T, Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E. C, 
F. Wendon, Ivanhoe House, Wethersfield. : 
H, A. Dancey, 26, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
G. E.'T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Welman and Street, Church-street, Godalming. 
W. Sugden and Sons, Leek. 
H. Card, County Hall, Lewes. 
G. E. ‘Robinson, Cardiff 
A. C. Brereton, 21, Delahay- street, Westminster. 
W.F, Jones, 21, George- street, Gloucester. 
HiT Hall, 67, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Abererave Colliery, Swansea Valley. 
J. Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, ‘Ashbane under-Lyne. 
Oliver and Dodgshun, 3, East Parade, Leeds. 
The Company’s Office, 5, Southampton Row, W.C. 
R. Drake, 142, Allerton- road, Allerton, Bradford. =~ 
Bootle Station. = 
Garlick and Flint, Terrace-road, Buxton. 
R. Little, Builder, Carlisle. 
Swanston and Legge, 196, High-street, Kirkcaldy, 
Bland and Bown, North Park- road, Harrogate. - 
W. Slater, 9, High-street, Wrexham. 
Tennant and Bagley, Ropergate, Pontefract. 
W. Bakewell, 38, Park-square, Leeds: ~~ 
Ww. Swallows, 28, Barlow-road, Levenshulme, 
Palgrave and Co., 28, Victoria-street, S.W. 
H. Whitaker, 21, Market-square, Nelson. 
Margrave and Peacock, 19, Metal Exchange, Swansea 
F. Ball, King-street, Nottingham. 
Rev. J. Lewis, The Manse, Kirk whelpington. 
J. Wilson, 17, King-stre2t, Hoyland. 
Hemsolt and Paterson, 18, Norfolk-road, Sheffield. 


Storey and Hulms, 20, North John- street, Liverpool, © < ~. 


J. Eaton, Sons, and Co., Ashton- -under-Lyne. 
W. Forster, Clifford-road, Stanley. 
J. M. Gething, Oxford- pitior teh Kidderminster. 


H. Lees, Gasworks, Hexham. 

A. Nagel, Harbour Engineer, Hartlepool, 

C, Forman, 160, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster 
Prefecture, Dijon. 

County Surveyor, Downpatrick. : 

Surveyor’s Department, Public Offices, Barking. 
P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh. 

Brazilian Consulate, England. 

Borough Surveyor, Dunbar. 

§*Ci,”’ c/o Leathwaite & Simmons, 1, Pope’s Head- Siew E Cc. 


P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, ae = 
T. M. Newell, Dock Price Hull Sar 


Js Hunter, Clerk to the Council, ee 

R. M. Gloyne, Town Hall, Eastbourne. : 
Borough Surveyor, Godmanchester. 

R. N. Hunter, Town Hall, Oswaldwistle,.- 

T. Vickers, Public Hall, Bexley Heath. 

G. W. Preston, St. Luke’ s Vestry Hall, City-road, Res 
G. Hollings, High- street, Wallsend, 

E. J. Barrett, Town Hall, Staines. 

Clerk of the Council, Walton-on-the- Naze. 

EK. J. Barrett, Town Hall, Staines. 

E, J. Lovegrove, Southwood- lane, Highgate, N. 
Borough Surveyor, The Broadway, Wimbledon, 
G. Gregson, 102, Fishergate, Preston. 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Beckenham, 

C. J. Cave, Bracknell, Berks, 


J.D. Watson, County Engiieer, chabdsen: 


Managers, S. Metropoltn. School District ee Hooper, Brighton- road School, Sutton, Surrey. 


Urban District Council 

St. Luke Vestry 

Police Commissioners 

City Council ... 

Urban District Council xe 
Rural District Council ... a7 


seeeeeeee 


corer be ee 
250 105.) £81 3 oe ree 
“28 Bec us oF 


£52 103. & 


eereeeee 


“£105 (merged), £ 5 


weereneee 
. 


D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 
Surveyor, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, Oily 208d: E.C. 
J. M. Hodge, Bank-buildings, Rattray. 
A, Brown, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Newton, 17, ‘Cooper- street, Manchester. 
N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
E. J. Williams, 14, High-street, Cardiff, 


H. T. Wakelan, Shirehall, Hereford. UE 


_ T. Crowther, 3, Ashworth-road, Spore f 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


‘Plymouth Town Council. 

Wivenhoe Urban District Council. MTD ot 3 
Harold Waterhouse, Hon. See., 3, = Cook-stroet, Liverpool. 
Secretary, Recreation Club, Godalming, 

‘H. Consett, Passman, Town Clerk, Leamineton. « at 2 
_ A. Croweroft, Clifton- crescent, South qagheELS tas SE ae 
~ Reigate Town Council, .. a ety we 
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Property and Land Sales. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 

that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 

BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
ao on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 

ockspur-street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 
mall, S.W. 


GILLOW AND CO. 


(Waring and Gillow, Ltd.), 
406, OXFORD STREET, W. 
(Established at the above address over 100 years), 
AVE a large and most desirable selection 
of all the best Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, and 
Winter Quarters in the Market, and will be pleased to 


submit alist of same free on application. Telephone 
No. 30, Paddington. 


Ay ee (24,158),—An excellent 

SHOOTING BOX, very nicely furnished, modern 
sanitation. The accommodation includes eleven bed 
rooms (making up fifteen beds), large nursery, bath 
room, w.c.’s and lavatory, and four reception rooms. 
Complete domestic offices. Three-stall stable, coach- 
hovse, harness room, loft and rooms over. Well laid 
out grounds, with two tennis lawns. Greenhouses an1 
kitchen garden. September and October, 100 guincas 
inclusive. 


| serneeeaa (3122).—In lovely scenery, 
looking on the Downs and extensive Commons 
close at hand. In 3 acres of grounds, well timbered 
on all sides except the south, to which the house fronts. 
Contains dining room, drawing room, kitchen, three 
large bedrooms, one smaller; store cupboards, larder, 
&c. Stabling for three horses. Trout fishing in River 
Embourne, also good winter fishing. Shooting to be 
had in the neighbourhood. Plate and linea nearly new. 
ay furnished.—Terms and full particulars as 
above. ; 


Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 


10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


To Builders, Small Speculators, and Others. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX, 


A number of Valuable Freehold Building Sites, compri- 
sing a portion of the highly favoured building estate, 
known as ‘‘ The Southall Building Estate,” situate in 
the parish of Southall, about five minutes’ walk from 
Southall Station on the Great Western main line, 
about twenty-five minutes by rail from Paddington, 
and thirty-five minutes by rail from the City. 

The estate is laid out with a 45ft, road, planted with 
trees this autumn, sewered and kerbed and chan- 
nelled; and house connections being laid up to the 
edge of the footpath. 


_ The sites facing the High-street are eminently suitable 


for the erection of good class shops, whilst those 
facing the Lady Margaret-road are intended for villas 
with rentals of from £30 to £40 per annum, for which 


there is a great demand. 


4" 


_ in the evening of that day. 


> 


rESSRS. WALTON and LEE will offer 
the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Red 


Lion Hotel, Southall, Middlesex (about five minutes’ 
walk from Southall Station), 


on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 21st, 1898, at SEVEN o’clock precisely 


Particulars of sale may be obtained of Messrs. FREsH- 
FIELDS and WILLIAMS, Solicitors, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. ; 
or of the AucTIONEERS, at their offices, 10, Mount- 


_ street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. 


4 
: 
4 
> 
3 


7 
> 2. The FARM, with 60 acres good land, part adapted 


FOR SALE, 


REEHOLD. —SANDFORD-HOUSE and 
ESTATE, Godshill, I.W. 
Six rail stations within one to four miles. 
Matchless beauty, splendid views and soil, mild climate, 
, majestic, rare evergreen trees, &c. 
Eitheras one property, or in portions to suit buyers, viz. : 
1. The HOUSE, with a beautiful cottage and any 
portion of gardens and grounds. 


_ for building development. 
. Pag ae BUILDING LAND, skirting the High-road to 


odshill. 
4, The SEVEN perfect STONE COTTAGES, 
5. The 12 ACRES of MARKET GARDENS, and 


_ Several old and new orchards, &e. 


7) 


= 


For particulars, &c., apply to Messrs. Dowserr, 


6. The EIGHT GLASS FORCING HOUSES, splendid 
vineries, peach, tomato, cucumber, melon, and fig 
houses, &c. 

7. The important matured NURSERIES, several 


acres of rare trees, shrubs, evergreens, &c. 


_ (Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are all going concerns.) , 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. 


KNIGHT, and Co,, 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C, 


Sales by Auction for the Autumn, 1898.—Messrs. 
EBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and 
BRIDGEWATER 
beg to announce that their AUTUMN SALES of 
ESTATES, Investments, Town, Suburban, and Country 
Houses, Business Premises, Building Land, Ground 
Rents, Advowsons, Reversions, Stocks, Shares, and 
other Properties will be held at the Auction Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, near the Bank of England, in the 
City of London, as follows :— 
Tuesday, Oct. 11. Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
Tuesday, Oct, 25. Tuesday, Nov. 22, 
Tuesday, Noy. 1. Tuesday, Dec. 6. 

By arrangement, Auctions can also be held on other 
days in town or country. Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, and Bridgewater undertake Sales and Valua- 
tions for Probate and other purposes of Furniture, 
Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &ec. 

Detailed Lists of Investments, Estates, Sporting 
Quarters, Residences, Shops, and Business Premises, to 
be Let or Sold by private contract, are published on the 
Ist of each month, and can be obtained of Messrs. 
DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and BRI»!GEWATER, 
Estate Agents, Surveyors, and Valuers, 80, Cheapside, 
London, E.C Telephone No. 503, Bank. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally —MippLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Youne ARCHITECT 
good London training, DESIRES WORKING 
PARTNERSHIP in established firm. Is anable designer 
and draughtsman, with good practical experience.— 
Ziaress, ARCHITECT, care of J. KR. Farrar, Esq., Solicitor, 
alifax. 


ONOURS BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

and HONOURS CARPENTRY.—Special classes 

for the above will be taught by Mr. H. BUSBRIDGE, 

A.R.C.S., Mem.San.Inst., at Westbourne Park Insti- 

tute, Bayswater, and at Goldsmiths’ Institute, New 

Cross, commencing last week inSHPTEMBER. Also 

separate Elementary and Advancel Classes at low fees. 

—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, or 
to 43, Heavitree-road, Plumstiad, S.E. 


Y OUNG ARCHITECT having a small Office 
in the City would be pleased to allow partial use 
of same.—F. T. B., Horncastles, Cheapside, E.C. 1 


LD OAK FRAMING from an Old Tithe 
i. Barn FOR SALE.—Apply, Taycor, Hast ueiey 
erks. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.—Wanted at 

once, a competent ASSISTANT.—Apply, with 

full particu’ars, to CuuRcH, Quick, and WHINCOP, 
Architects, William street, Woolwich. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (first- 

class) WANTED. Must be a good draughtsman 

and designer.—Apply, stating experience, age, and 

salary. Good salary will be paid to a competent assis- 
tant.—Apply, W., Reform Club, Sheffield. © 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT Required at 

once. Good designer and specification writer.— 

State age, experience, and salary required, to ‘‘ Archi- 
tect,’ Ho oper and Batty, 15, Walbrook, E.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
' at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


OSPITALS and INFIRMARIES.—Ex- 
pert confidential ASSISTANCE. Formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specula- 
tive terms are offered.—G. B., Caen Cottage, Ryde, aye 
aN. PRACTICAL SURVEYOR is open for 
ENGAGEMENT. Would superintend new build- 


ings and also alterations.. Would supply. plans and buy 
materials at trade prices: Factories a speciality. First- 


class references.—Further information on a aig P 


by letter, Surveyor, 114, New Cross-road. 


_‘ Dividitore London.” 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT £DISEN- 

GAGED, Neat and rapid draughtsman, Good 
at construction, design from rough sketches, wide 
experience, 30s. a week.—S, ARNOLD KELLY, Stratheden, 
Hastings. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (380), fourteen 


years’ experience, desires ENGAGEMENT. 
First-rate designer and draughtsman. Practical and 
experienced. Excellent references. Salary £3. — 


J. S. E.,’? Donaldson-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


i a ee gts ASSISTANT requires EN- 
GAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. Working 
and detail drawings, perspectives, specifications, com- 
petitions, &c. Excellent references.—S., 98, Blenheim- 
crescent, London, W. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT (27) seeks immediate ENGAGEMENT. 
Good draughtsman. Also surveying, levelling, and 
estate work. Highest references.—A. B., 23, Great 
Quebec-street, Montague-square, W. 


DVERTISER desires APPOINTMENT; 
qualified Architect and Surveyor (M.8.A.); 
giving up practice. Highest references and testimonials. 
Successful competitor school and abattoir works. 
Expert planner.—‘C, E.,’? Hughenden, Brad 
TELEPHONE 


LONDON No, 1011, Holborn _ 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitrect & SURVEYOR. 


Cheques Crossed ....-.-s The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEGRAMS : 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH .3. 2.03... ONE PHNINSX. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 


CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 


BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
Sap ds 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Jorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under... 4a8 ine Ay, 
Each Additional Line... ake et en0 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines or under... aes es to 5 
Each Additional Line... oe — fg Bi. 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) * mee ee Gs 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) Tes 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under He rat es Ri hanes 
Each Additional Line ... Pes ces aa ate: 
f 


bale J 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: : 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C 


xine THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL _ [Spplement, September 7, 1898. 
THE FINEST ORDER AT ONCE SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER YET el NUMBER. . | 
ISSUED. . . THE NOW READY. — 


Architectural Review: 


Now the only Magazine devoted to 2 
Architecture and the Allied Arts and Crafts. — 


PHOS OSOCOSOSSOOPCOOROS SS ASeH— 


et ee POPES 


Leading Features of the September Number: 


A Magnificent Double-Plate Illustration : 


Stowell Park, the Seat of the Earl of Eldon: John — 
Belcher, Architect. From a Drawing by A. Beresford — 
Pite. 4 


The Work of John Belcher. 
A Beautiful Photogravure Plate: 


“Coming-Down London,” No. 2. The famous Holywell © 
Street, Strand. From a Drawing by F. L. Emanuel. © 


1/= Nett. 


Now Ready, at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, 


_ PUBLISHED AT : 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, ‘London: W.C. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


PassIne@ through 
the streets of a 
fine residential 
city, or along country lanes, dotted with 
picturesque cottages, one is sometimes 
reminded of how large a part the labour of 
women has played in the maintenance of 
beautiful dwellings. Down by the garden 
gate stands the old housewife, who for fifty 
years has “kept the home together,” as we 
say in a phrase of more than figurative mean- 
ing, and to whose daily scouring and polishing 
the preservation of the interior at all events 
is due. In and out of the side-door of the 
well-kept mansion flit one and another of the 
long train of housemaids, in whose hands the 
architect must finally leave no inconsiderable 
portion of his work, and on whose labour— 
unskilled and trivial though he may deem it 
—the future of the fabric will, to some extent, 
depend. Around our quiet old London 
chambers clatters the pail of the antique 
‘“‘laundress,” so careful of the dull domestic 
traditions of the place, so jealous of the 
intrusion of sacrilegious residents into the 
Inn. Even the hallowed pavements of our 
churches have been worn, not only by saints’ 
knees and pilgrims’ feet, but by the hands of 
indefatigable “sisters” washing them from 
year to year, or at the worst, of those poor 
pensioners whose labours in the Sanctuary 
determine their place in the list for blankets 
and coals. In every branch of Architecture, 
but more especially in dwelling-houses, the 
woman's care of the finished structure counts 
for something in its history, and it is 
regrettable that her toil, so arduous and well- 
meant, has often been mechanical and 
unintelligent, sometimes even mischievous 
and disfiguring, and generally devoid of any 
appreciation of the building from the zsthetic 
side. There is undoubtedly a charm in the 
lightly curtained window and clean scrubbed 
floor, but who shall win woman from the 
sepulchral white hearthstone with which she 
smears our beautiful old grey doorsteps on a 
Sunday morn? Who will convert her from 
the use of the crude red ochre which she 
daubs upon the window-sill, or up the little 
brick path to the front door? To these 
queries Woman might perhaps retort that 
these pastes and washes were first devised 
to conceal the sins of the builder, Man, in 
putting down job lots of bricks and cheap 
cement where he should have used good stones 
or tiles. But the use of them has become a 
habit—one of the hall-marks of the careful 
housewife, making too often to the artist’s 
eye a jarring note on some restful old 
frontage, rich in its own harmonious weather 
stains. This is but one instance of the mis- 
- applied labour which women often put into 
“keeping house.” Their devotion to these 
services is chiefly of a sentimental nature, and 
their pride in a home has scarcely yet grown 
heyond the elementary virtues of cleanli- 
uess and order, supplemented by a 
primitive instinct for promiscuous ornament. 
Ignorant of the beauties of honest material 
(having been brought up, it must be 
remembered, on shams and veneers), and, 
without any seuse of the properties of 
materials and the right treatment of differing 
surfaces, they go through a set routine of 


Some Side-Door Views 
of Architecture. 


scrubbing and ‘tidying’ as their grand- 
mothers taught them, till the routine becomes 
a tradition, which will need several genera- 
tions of iconoclasts to break it down. It 
must be admitted that our house-builders 
have not until lately been at any pains to 
simplify the work of keeping the interior 
clean; assuming probably that the women 
occupants have nothing better to do. But, 
on the other hand, the architect may plead 
the general conservatism of woman in 
domestic arrangements, and her unreasoning 
suspicion of new ideas. Happily, however, a 
better understanding is now springing up 
between the housewife and the architect, 
owing largely to the better instruction of 
women in art and craftmanship, and to their 
increasing interest in domestic hygiene on 
the one hand, and in decoration of the broader 
kind upon the other. Generally speaking, 
our middle-class homes are growing per- 
ceptibly more healthy and artistic year by 
year, though there are one or two points on 
which reversion might be made. Where, for 
example, is the broad interior window-sill of 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY ON A BICYCLE, MALMSBURY. 


old days on which one’s book or work- 
basket could be comfortably laid; or, better 
still, the commodious window-seat where- 
in Mariana, and all our favourite heroines, 
were wont to sit? And are the narrow 
shelves of to-day a sort of vengeance for 
our grandmothers’ habit of crowding’ the 
broad ones with knick-knacks and_ horrible 
objects under glass shades? | Certainly their 
cupboards were more spacious and. soundly 
built, with deep shelves and recesses suited 
to their larger and heavier wardrobes than 
ours. We -take root less deeply, perhaps, 
than they did, and burden ourselves less 
with best china and superfluous clothes ; but 
we should like what we significantly call our 
“spare” property to be well housed when 
out of sight, and to this end a good supply 
of cupboards appeals strongly to the feminine 
mind. But for the benefit of the household 
and visitors alike, the architect should make 


some clear distinction between the doors of 


cupboards and those affording entrance to a 
room. Who does not know the embarrass- 
ment of making (as he thinks) a speedy exit 
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from the house, and finding himself in the 
coal cellar? Who, stranded in the upper 
floors of a friend’s house, has not fumbled 
vainly among a series of panels, and mis- 
taken the linen closet for the lavatory? 
Again, it should hardly be necessary to insist 
that cupboards in. the roof and under the 
stairs should be well lined against dust and 
soot, and open as nearly as possible opposite 
a window, that the contents and their condi- 
tion may be clearly seen. Yet, after all, 
what can a man know of the ravages of dust 
in a house so long as Woman stands between 
him and that most insidious foe? Day by 
day she sweeps his floors and passages, dusts 
his mantelpiece, his chairs, his books and 
papers (waging eternal warfare with his own 
careful arrangement of them overnight). 
What if the kitchen flues leak a little into 
the rooms above, and the cupboards receive 
all the stray dust of the house P—the woman 
is sure to like tidying up, and besides, it is 
all in her time. So at least argues the 
speculative builder, whom both men and 
women are beginning to fight on common 
ground. Nothing could be more chastening 
to the youthful architect than to take a 
practical woman over his house and wait for 
her comments on his original designs, 
Probably the dainty little devices of structure 
or decoration on which he prided himself 
most will pass unnoticed, or be viewed from 
the grossest utilitarian standpoint. The fair 
critic will want to know “how you propose 
to clean that window,” or “ what about carry- 
ing a tea-tray round that corner of the 
stairs?” No doubt it is very good for us to 
have these stern checks put upon our adven- 
turous fancy, and a committee of housemaids 
might profitably have a voice in the 
passing of our architectural plans. Yet 
what if these were to disagree, and a 
majority of “new” women block the bill by 
insisting on automatic window-cleaners and 
self-sweeping floors? The minority might 
then commission a house to be built on good 
old-fashioned lines, to prove that they were 
not afraid of house-work, and that scrubbed 
deal and polished mahogany might be put 
to worse uses than to keep “revolting 
daughters” in their sphere. No: the com- 
mittee of housemaids would certainly dis- 
agree. A better alternative must be sought 
for; our architects must be encouraged to 
marry young. Unaccustomed, perhaps, to 
take more than a drawing-room interest in 
women’s work, and never having had to 
wrestle at the price of breakfast with a 
smoky chimney or an obstinate range, they 
do not realise how much of the comfort and 
happiness of a household depends on the 
fitting-up of the kitchen and the ground floor. 
In the interests of the Profession and of 
domestic peace, we must wed them to a race 
of homely, middle-class girls, who will teach 
them in that best of schools, the family 
circle, the importance of building well-placed 
cupboards, walls that will hold nails, and 
chimneys that will “ draw.” EK. W. 


Mr. Roserrs, who was for several years 
borough surveyor of Oswestry, has resigned 
his office on his appointment as engineer of 
Cape Town. 

Puawns have keen submitted by four local 
architects to the Smethwick Technical Educa- 
tion Board for the rew technical schools in 
Crockett’s Lane. 

THE site of the monastery of the Greyfriars 
at Winchester, which has»since the Reforma- 
tion been used as a field or a market garden, 
is now being utilised for building private 
houses. 

Somz two years ago the Queen’s statue at 
Bombay was defaced, and the stains could not 
be removed. Professor Gajjar, late of the 
School of Art, Baroda, has now deleted a large 
portion of the spots, and will in a short time 


tie the head and crown to their pristine 
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AN: ANCIENT LIGHTHOUSE. 


uN seat 300 years ago a fire tower was set 
up at Tynemouth Castle for the warning 
and guidance of mariners passing along the 
coast or entering the Tyne. The lighthouse 
was purchased in 1840 by the Corporation of 
Trinity House under the Act of William IV. 
for the enormous sum of £124,678. Through- 
out nearly the whole of this lengthened period 
wood and coal fires have blazed and smoked 
from a tower in Tynemouth Castle, and it is 
said that for a time the lightwas maintained 


On THE Top oF A CHURCH. 


The fireplace is described by an old writer as 
“partly open and partly close and of a peculiar 
disposition. 
the land, but open towards the sea with iron 
bars (in the nature of net-work, but without 
glass), through which the’ wind blows up the 
fire.” In the early part of the present century 
the coal light was replaced by an oil light made 
up of several lamps with plated reflectors. 
This arrangement of lamps and reflectors, with 
various improvements introduced from time to 
time, has been in use ever since, and is, says 
a Times correspondent, one of the last 
remaining examples of the catoptric system 
in our coast lighthouses. The present four- 
sided tower, erected probably about 1777, 
is a conspicuous object from the sea, forming a 
familiar landmark and useful guide for all 
navigators frequenting that part of the coast. 
But, in spite of its usefulness, its antiquity, 
and the historic associations connected with it, 


Tur LigHTHOUSE 1S DoomeED. 


The Tyne entrance has to be defended against 
a possible invader, and the easternmost point 
of land on the northern bank of the river, upon 
which stands the Castle, affords suitable area 
and position for defensive, works. A tall, con- 
spicuous tower, such as a lighthouse, would be 
a desirable mark for the enemy, and the 
military authorities have decreed that it must 
come down. Moreover, the firing of heavy 
guns close by is not conducive to the retention 
of quiet, order, and careful adjustment of 
lighting apparatus necessary in a lighthouse. 
It is said also that several ominous cracks 
have developed in the tower since the Woolwich 
infants have been playing around, all of which 
afford weighty reasons for the removal of the 
lighthouse. The Trinity Board was not dis- 
posed to abandon altogether the idea of a 
coast light in the vicinity, and, therefore, 
determined that they would 


REPLACE THE TYNEMOUTH CasTLE LigutT 


with one of modern character with all the 
latest improvements. Accordingly a site three 
and a half miles to the northward was selected 
for a new lighthouse, on a tiny islet named 
St. Mary’s, just off Curry Point, a rather more 
prominent headland than that of Tynemouth 
Castle. On this islet a noble tower, cylin- 
drical in shape, has now been erected, 120ft. in 
height, surmounted by a dioptric illuminating 
apparatus of elaborate design and admirable 
execution. The characteristic of the light is 
that it will show two powerful flashes in quick 


succession every twenty seconds, the intensity - 


of each flash at full power being calculated as 
121,500 candles. The illuminant is mineral 
oil, with a flash point of 145deg. Fahrenheit, 
burning in a lamp with five concentric wicks. 
The flame of this burner is adjusted to the 
centre of the splendid optical apparatus sur- 
rounding it; and, by means of refraction and 
condensation, the issuing flashes are brought 
up to the power mentioned. This system of 
group flashing is that invented by the late 
Dr. Hopkinson. The huge structure of glass 
and gun metal, weighing about 33 tons, is 
caused to revolve in a cireular tréugh of mer- 
cury, the mercury necessary for floating this 
great weight being only T7ewt. 2qr. 10lb. 
Friction is thus reduced to a minimum, and 
the apparatus can be rotated by a push of the 
finger, when its own momentum will carry it 
round two or three times. The light in clear 
weather should be visible seventeen miles. 
The manufacturers of the optical. apparatus 


' are Messrs, Chance Brothers and Co. Limited, 


of Birmingham. 


It is close at the top and towards © 
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IS LONDON BEAUTIFUL? 


AS is not Ouida who wrote an article 


some little time ago complaining of 
the ugliness of London? Many people fresh 
from Paris and from other Continental capi- 


tals find a pleasure in drawing unfavourable 


comparisons between them and our vast 
metropolis. I haveno sympathy, says a writer 


in the Echo, with criticism which is simply _ 


captious and conceited, and thinks it a mark 
of superiority to differ from other people and 
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to cultivate an attitude of nil admirari. Is fee 


there not, however, some truth in this criti- 
cism P 
beautiful can be applied to five-sixths of 


Turis Vast WILDERNESS OF A CriTy ? 


Paris supplies the obvious comparison. Now 


Paris is undoubtedly a far more beautiful city 
than London. 
impression of Imperial power and. incalculable 
wealth as is afforded by London, but she is pre- 
vailingly picturesque even to her remotest 
outskirts. The Parisian slums, however 
dilapidated and tawdry, are never hideous 
and squalid. 


broken stucco have always a touch of 


elegance just as the poorest Parisienne retains 
in her rags or coiffure some relic of tasteand 
fashion, The houses are so built originally 


that they are 
PicTURESQUE IN THEIR RuINS. 


You will look in vain throughout the length 


and breadth of Paris for anything so hideous 
and slummy as the Blackfriars Road or the 
New Cut, with their mean and meaningless 
brickwork, their shocking uniformity and their 
depressing alternation of shop and public- 
house. To me the most revolting spectacle in 
London, the real authentic deformity, is your 
gin-palace, with its foul contrast of splendour 
and squalor, its lurid glare, vulgar and vicious 
as the paint on a harlot’s cheek. The old 

fashioned coffee-house or tavern is _ 


Raprrpiy. Becominc OBSOLETE, 


its place being taken by the glittering barand — 


the voluptuous saloon. I-am often annoyed 
by the sight of a certain public-house which I 
will not mention. The building is itself quite 
a beautiful architectural study, startling in 
its contrast with the mean slums around. Its 
long and elegant windows, its beautiful deco- 
ration, its air ever of mystery and romance, 
would make it worthy of the streets of Verona. 
It might be the home of an artist or some 
wealthy burgher with artistic tastes. But 
look below. Its ground-floor is ablaze with a 
well-lit drinking-bar, in which poor folks are 
fuddling themselves with glasses of beer. 
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and mystery ; below is squalor, and drink, and 
glare. The relics of London’s former beauty 
are rapidly disappearing. We know how 


beautiful Cheapside was three centuries ago. — 


Would anyone say that the word 


‘She does not give such an 


en ev ee re 


Their tattered balconies and “ 


The City has developed ata terrible expense __ 


of interesting and beautiful Architecture. It 
is no use complaining. 
been inevitable. But surely we may express a 
hope that we shall not always consider a regard 
for beauty as a foolish and impracticable senti- 


ment, nor be content that our great Imperial — 


and commercial Metropolis shall embrace so 
many dark and dismal places. 


‘Srr WiLL1AmM Harcourt, on October 26th 
will open the new portion of the University 
College of Wales at Aberystwyth, erected ata 


. cost of nearly £20,000. 


Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned — 


the borrowing of £100,000 by the Liverpool 
Corporation, to be expended on the extension 
of the museum and new technical schools. . 
Tuer rebuilding of Whitfield’s Tabernacle, 
Tottenham Court Road, is proceeding apace, 
and the foundations have been laid in concrete 
several feet thick. It has been discovered that 
the original building was erected on mud with 
timber placed upon it. Consequently the 
wisdom of pulling it down is held to have been 
abundantly justified. The hall under the 


church will soon be completed, and the founda- ~ 


tion stone will probably be laid in October. 


These sacrifices have 
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two, a bicycle, and an artistic thirst which 

can only be quenched by long and deep 
draughts of the elixir of life contained in 
the architectural vintages of the Middle Ages, 
take my advice and put yourself and all that is 
portable of these things in the train at Padding- 
ton,and take them down to Chipping Norton 
Junction, or perhaps Banbury, and follow me 
through country and over roads which, with 
but few exceptions, seem to have been con- 
structed in those far off days of their making 

for the architectural cyclist. 


Banbury, of course, you know by heart. If, 
however, you don’t, you will be disappointed 
at the start by the poorness of the Cross you 
heard somuch about in your childhood, and 
furthermore, ladies on white horses are things 
of the past. But the church, reminding one 
so much of the City of London churches, and 
a good one at that, is well worth seeing, 
though, to my mind, a classic church of so 
severe a type, is out of place ina country town; 
but you will find some jolly old houses, with 
shops beneath, wherein cakes of the original 
description may be had, that will compensate 
you for any disappointment the church or the 
cross may afford you, and a room with a 
glorious ceiling at the inn, wherein one of the 
Charles (I forget which) held council, is worth 
much travel to behold. 

Perhaps before starting on the journey you 
would like to know where it is going to end. 
Well, the road I purpose traversing runs 
through no less than five counties, and the dis- 
tance is about 150 miles, more or less, 
according to the number of digressions we 
may make to see something which is only just 
over there, as one may say, which may mean 
anything from a mile to five, though we shall 


[ you have a week to spare, or, better still, 
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not find it necessary to make many of the side 
attacks, for our holiday is too short for that, 
and the roads on these byways mean 
punctures. So we will, if you please, confine 
ourselves to the broad highway, and plenty of 
good work yow’ll find to fill your sketch-book, 
Pll warrant you, between Banbury in Oxford- 
shire and Honiton in Devonshire, for thither 
we are bound. So pack up your “hold-all” 
and Grapholine, vaseline, paraffin, or otherwise 
lubricate your mount, and let us be off. 

I think I said take train to Banbury or 
Chipping Norton, but if you love a good spin, 
as well as a good building, as I do, we’ll get 
out at Oxford, have a look at the new muni- 
cipal buildings, which I think you'll say can 
well hold their own with anything ancient or 
modern in this city, and ride down the grand 
old road to the important town of Banbury. 
If it happens to be a market day, and you are 
a Melton Prior in embryo, you may get some 
rapid sketches of picturesque and animated 
scenes for development into Academy pictures 
when you get home; and we will stay the 
night and get the architectural backgrounds, 
the houses, the ceiling, the church, and the 
Cross before-mentioned to-morrow, when we 
will start on our tour proper. Pray for fine 
weather and a fair wind, and take it easy, 
especially take it easy, forif you “scorch ” you 
are sure to miss something which you will 
regret afterwards, and you'll make your hand 
shake so that you can’t draw. 

Bloxham is the first place on the route, 
some three miles out of Banbury, at which to 
make a halt. The church and a few cottages 
are the principal things of note here. The 
former has a graceful spire of exceeding great 
height. As the local sage hath it who com- 
posed the lines which run: “Bloxham for 
length, Adderbury for strength, and Sutton 
for beauty,” it is open to question whether 
these sentiments so expressed are actually 
justified, and if you like to satisfy yourself on 
the subject you may easily do so, for Adder- 
bury is but three miles to the left of us, and 
King’s Sutton five. By-the-way, you passed 
through Adderbury on the road from Oxford, 
but may not have noticed the church, which is 
somewhat round the corner from the main road. 
However, as we really must make a digression 
to the right of us, and go one mile off the 
main road to Broughton, perhaps you'll take 
my word for it that the aforesaid local sage 
was near enough to the truth to satisfy the 
man in the street. Adderbury is certainly 
strong, Bloxham is decidedly long, and Sutton 
—well, is pretty. Bloxham, taken all round, 
is the best of the three; built in the latest 
period of the Gothic age, there is originality, 
and at the same time, a feeling of decadence 
in the detail, such as you may have noticed in 
some other churches in this district. Chipping 
Campden is one that occurs to me, buildings 
which seem tome to possess the germ, though 
quite undeveloped, of the work we all admire 
so much of the late Sedding. Yes, certainly, 
it is worth sketching. The difficulty is to know 
whether to take it from the bridge at the 
bottom of the hill or from the other side near 
the railway station. Then Ishall¢o round the 
corner to that charming old moated grange, 
Broughton Castle. 

Talking of moated granges reminds me of a 
yarn of the early days of Christmas cards. A 
printer was showing some of his specimens to 
a gentleman, who remarked, on looking at one 
of the Leader sunset order, that the designer 
must be a clever artist. “Well,” says the 
printer; “I dunno about being a-hartist, but 
’e’s the finest moated grangest in the trade!” 
Well, I wonder if he came to Broughton Castle 


for inspiration. He certainly should have 
done ; and as we came in sight of it you would 
think so, too. Ah, this view from the road isa 
perfect picture. As you come upon it suddenly 
round a bend in the road, and see the beautiful 
old pile, with its private chapel and its keep, 
all nestling so comfortably together on its 
charming little island, with its flower beds 
and winding walks beneath yon _battle- 
mented walls, where once—but, there, the 
history concerns us little; enough for us that, 
if it were ever used for the purpose of defence, 
it did its duty well, and preserved for our 
pleasure and profit a fine example of the 
Architecture of its time. Let us leave the 
machines here, and stroll through the lane over 
the little bridge, and through the churchyard, 
noting as we go the jolly old church with the 
unusual terminations to its gables. Scaling the 
wall, for the gate is locked (a most repre- 
hensible practice on the part of some few 
parsons in this district, which likewise applies 
to the locking of church doors) we find our- 
selves at the main entrance to the castle, and 
get a fine view of the whole front, which I 
shall sketch whilst you go round the moat in 
search of a better view, which, however, you 
fail to find, owing to an inconsiderate tree here 
and there on the well-wooded slopes coming in 
the way. So that you either come back to me 
or go round to the road again, and after much 
—blank that barrel organ. I thought we'd 
left them all behind us in the Adelphi. Thank 


’ goodness, he’s gone, though he’s spoiled all the 


mellow, medieval feeling I intended to work 
into my sketch with his wretched nineteenth 
century jingle, and lunch in some quiet old inn 
in the corner of the settle, is the only thing 
that_will bring us back to the frame of mind 
for the true appreciation of these grand old 
works of our forefathers. 

Having refreshed ourselves after our labours 
at Bloxham and Broughton, we will proceed 
on our way to Chipping Norton, a distance of 
eight miles or so. We only pass through one 
village on the way, which does not seem to 
call for our special notice. Just this: side of 
Chipping Norton we shall pass the demesne of . 
Mr. Albert Brassey, where you may see one of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield’s scholarly churches, and 
also some of Mr. Waterhouse’s equally cir- 
cumspect design in the house; but as that is 
hardly what we came out to see, we will jog on 
to Chipping Norton, an ancient market town, 
with a mayor and corporation. ‘There are 
cloth mills here too, but little of architectural 
interest to detain us; the one wide street, the 
market-place, can hardly be called picturesque, 
though there is a certain old world air about it ; 
so, unless you are tired, and prefer to stay this 
night at the White Hart, we will get on to 
Shipton. We may go either by Churchill, or 
more directly by the Shipton and Burford 
road; the latter, I think, is our best way. 
Churchill is a nice little village, but as you 
have, no doubt, seen and sketched Magdalen 
Tower in Oxford, you won’t be interested in 
seeing a more or less good copy of it to a 
small seale at Churchill, and that is its prin- 
cipal feature from our point of view. 

Shipton—which to save confusion with the 
many other Shiptons—is called Shipton-under- 
Wychwood, will give you plenty to do if you 
care to stay. There is the Court, a stately old » 
mansion, out of which many of the mullions 
have been cut from the windows tomake room 
for great staring sashes ; nevertheless, there is 
much left which is worth noting. There is a 
somewhat formal garden and a very fine 
avenue and some good bits of ironwork about. 

The church (one of Mr. Street’s earliest 
restorations) with a fine Early English spire, 
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with a very large ball on the top and a very 
small vane, is of interest, and well worthy of 
your attention ; andthe Crown Inn has a well 
shaped Tudor arch to its entrance, which is all 
very interesting’ To Burford is a ride of five 
miles over the Downs, where, to the right of us, 
at a distance of about a mile, are the quarries 
which claim to have supplied much of the stone 
for the interior of St.-Paul’s Cathedral. Full- 
brook, with its tiny little church lately restored, 
is passed, and Burford comes in sight climbing 
up the hillside yonder, on the top of which 
runs the old London road. As we get nearer 
we make out the grand old church—one of the 
finest we shall meet with—with its long nave 
and chancel and graceful tower and spire, 
which alone decides you to make along halt, 
even if you are not aware of the other 
treasures in the Priory and in every street 
which are to be found there. Yes, you may 
stay here some time, one, two, or three days if 
you like, and still find plenty to interest you. 
Perhaps the best way will be when you are 
refreshed, and have had a general look round, 
to call on the Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Cass, whom 
you will find a genial and instructive as well 
as a willing euide, full of wit and good 
humour, with stories of Street and Morris, the 
former of whom restored the church, to be 
practically damned by the latter for his manner 
of so doing. The church isa veritable treasure 
house, and in it there are examples of every 
period from the Norman arches to the tower, to 
the Grinling-Gibbons looking monuments on 
the walls. TI shall sketch that one in the corner 
of the south transept, behind the organ ; it is a 
sweet bit of modelling, although the cherubs 
have a somewhat Irish cast of features and 
their melancholy expressions — doubtless in 
accordance with the feelings of the bereaved 
ones. These cherubs are somewhat apt to 
appeal to the sense of humour in the ordinary 
beholder, and cause him to smile. In the 
meantime you may go and make a note of the 
south porch, with its groined ceiling, or the 
fine old Perpendicular family pew over there, 
or that peculiar corbel in the south aisle, 
or all or any of the fine work this church 
contains, and, when you’ve done, we'll walk up 
the street, and look at those beautiful old 
gables just above the Bull Hotel and the Gate 
House at the corner of the road opposite, along 
which we shall take our way to our next 
stopping place. It is in Shipton we see the 
finest specimen of the blacksmith’s art we 
are likely to meet with on this journey—those 
railings and gate, now doing duty at the 
entrance to a “Wesleyan chapel, of all places 
in the world, though, fortunately, it is only 


, the name of these enemies to Architecture 


that jars on one, for with the gates they took 
the house behind which is a good old place 
enough, with its fluted, Corinthian pilasters 
and its well proportioned door and windows. 


(To be continued.) 


A new Baptist Church in Florence Road, 
Preston Park, Brighton, has been opened. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD STREET. 


HX G STREET, Westminster, once one of 
the most famous streets in the world, has 


for a long time been under an eclipse. 
several centuries the pageantry connected with 
Court, Parliament, and Abbey, with sterner 
and sadder processions associated with West- 
minster Hall and the Abbey, passed along its 
narrow way and through the two picturesque 
gates which spanned it. 
the most notable names in history have here 
found a lodging; but when Parliament Street 
wascutacrossthe old Privy Garden, King Street, 
shorn of more than half its length, became a 
mere back street, the very existence of which 
was forgotten by most people. 
temp. Queen Elizabeth, shows us that King 
Street extended from the Tilt Yard (opposite 
the site on which Inigo Jones built 


Tue Nosre Banquetine House 


as a firstinstalment of the magnificent palace 
projected by Charles I.) to nearly where it 
ends at the present time. 
-gate (sometimes called the Cock-pit Gate) 
stood at the Tilt Yard end, and was not de- 
molished till the year 1759 ; the second gate, 
known as King Street Gate or Westminster 
Gate, stood at the southern end of the Privy 
of Buckingham, 
mother of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whom Felton stabbed to death, had 


The Countess 
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‘Holders of some of 
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lodgings in this gate, and hence her body was — 
borne to be buried in the Abbey. The Earl 
of Rochester was a later dweller in the gate, 
which stood till 1723. Opposite the soutk 


which gave entrance to Palace Yard. In the 

" space in front of this gate the pillory was often 
set up. One of our earliest printers—the 
fourth chronologically—Julian Notary, was 
“ dwellynge in Kynge Street, a.p. 1500, ” when. 
he printed the “ Book of Devotions.” Eliza- 

beth’s famous admiral, Lord Howard of 

Effingham, lived here, and the meetings of 
the Privy Council often took place in his 
house. In 1611 Sir Henry Wotton had a 
‘lodging here, where, with his {few books, he 
passed his time, “ more attending the study of 
truth than of humour.” Another bookish 
resident was Bishop Goodman, when spending ~ 
his days with the Cottonian Manuscripts in ; 
Ashburnham House near at hand. Poetryhas — 

representatives in Edmund Spenser, the poet’s 
poet, who died here—“for lake of bread,” 
Thomas Carew, the friend of Ben Jonson and » 
Suckling ; and that Earl of Dorset whose name 
lives in “To all you ladies now on land,” and 
other lyrics; Erasmus Dryden, brother of 
“ glorious John,” dealt here as a grocer before 
he became a baronet. Science claims Dr. 
Sydenham ; the stage, Anne Oldfield. Dudley, 

Lord North, who died in 1677, had a “sorry ” 
house in King Street, remarkable for being 
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in that street formany years. Oliver Cromwell 
_hada house here, traditionally said to have been 
near Downing Street ; it was here he wrote to 
his wife from Dunbar ; and here, too, in April, 
1648, that he vainly ‘strove to reconcile the 
chiefs of the Parliament and the Army. “They 
would not draw together at all.’ Cromwell’s 
mother also was lodged ina house to the north 
of the gateway entrance to Blue Boar Yard, and 
she was borne hence to be buried in the Abbey. 
The house has long since disappeared; the 
Blue Boar wasrebuiltin the eighteenth century, 
but the yard and its entrance still exist, so 
that the site can still be exactly located. 
The memoirs of an old street like this, says 
the Westminster Gazette, summon before us in- 
numerable phantoms of the past, and bring us 
into touch with the burning question and 
momentous incidents of bygone days. The 
north side of King Street has been already 
demolished, together with the greater part of 
Parliament Street. The rest is to follow to 
make a site for the new Government offices, 
to be built from the designs of Mr. Brydon. 
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EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES : 
ABBEY. 


WATTON 


f Dees annual general meeting of the Hast 
Riding Antiquarian Society took place 
last week. The business routine was prefaced 
by a public dinner, at which Mr. St. John Hope 
made some interesting remarks on the subject 
of effigies. Mr. St. John Hope said the Society 
of Antiquaries were anxious to compile a list 
of the monumental effigies which existed in 
this country. There had been published a 
charming book on “The Monumental Brasses 
of England and Wales,” by the Rev. Herbert 
Haines, but no such book had been written on 
monumental effigies. The county of Yorkshire 
was rich in those interesting memorials. In- 
deed, one of the minor schools of sculpture in 
England appeared to have been in Yorkshire 
—it may have been in York, but there was no 
record. He had accompanied that society on 
a number of their excursions, and he had been 
surprised and pleased to see the number of 
INTERESTING AND CuRIoUS EFFIGIES 
that existed in the East Riding. It would be 
a most useful thing if, whenever the society 
visited a church which contained an effigy, 
certain members would undertake to record 
the circumstance and photograph the monu- 


ment. The Society of Antiquaries did not. 


wish to restrict their list simply to the recum- 
bent figure ; they wished it to include every- 
thing that represented a man’s head or his 
effigy generally—anything that partook of the 
nature of effigies down to what he might call 
the present-day postage-stamp busts on the 
walls of churches. 
wide field, and he commended the subject to 
the notice of the society. By way of helping 
matters forward, a small committee had been 
appointed to draw up a sort of handbook on 
the study of monumental effigies which would 
classify different types of armour, different 
types of ecclesiastical figures, and different 
types of secular figures, and suggest the best 
ways of describing them. The President 
had spoken of parish registers. The interest 
in a parish register was purely local, 
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BROUGHTON CASTLE. 


and it mattered little outside a particular 
village what the register contained. But 
there was one interesting set of parish books 
which was often, indeed almost universally, 
overlooked. He referred to the ancient 
churchwardens’ accounts, which contained a 
good deal that was of more than local interest. 
They gave information as to local customs, of 
which we had in some cases no other record, 
as to church furniture, and as to the cost of 
work upon the buildings. There were many 
examples in which antiquaries would give 
almost anything to have the churchwardens’ 
accounts—he need only mention St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, for one. It would be well if the 
society made a systematic inquiry after the 
churchwardens’ accounts in the churches they 
visited.—During subsequent proceedings Mr. 
St. John Hope gave an address on the inte- 
resting subject of Watton Abbey, the founda- 
tions of which were disclosed by excavations 
two or three yearsago. Mr. Hope said there 
were yet many points in the history of the 
abbey to be cleared up, and before the paper 
which he had promised the society could be 
written and put into a finaland readable form, 
it would be necessary 


To Carry ouT FurTHER EXCAVATIONS. 


The abbey had belonged to the remarkable 
Gilbertine Order, which was originated by a 
rector of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, who 
provided this foundation for some ladies of 
his parish who were desirous of leading a 
religious life. This monastery, if it might be 
called so, was literally a place of entire 
seclusion, and those ladies having retired to it 
never left it. In order that they might 
receive the necessities of life certain lay 
sisters were appointed to wait upon them, and 
those sisters brought food to the nuns and put 
it through a small window or hole in the 
outer wall of the monastery. But Gilbert, the 
founder, concluded that this was not a desir- 
able state of things, as it made it possible for 
the lay sisters to hold conversations with 
the secluded ladies on secular matters, 
and disturb the current of their thoughts 
towards higher things. Thus it came that 
the lay sisters also entered the monastery to 
perform their duties within, and without 
they were replaced by a number of lay brothers 
who attended to the external affairs of the 
nuns. 
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difficulties. It occurred to Gilbert to get over 

them by attempting to model his new establish- 
ment on the lines of the great Cistercian 
Order, which was then in a flourishing con- 
dition. He applied to that Order to take those 
sisters under their charge, but the abbots of 
the Order refused. Gilbert then drew up a 

code of rules based on those of the Cistercians. 

But in the case of the Cistercians a certain 

number of monks were priests who ministered 

to the wants of the community, but in the 

case of the ladies that was a difficulty that 

had to be got over. Gilbert decided to attach 

to each of his foundations—for that at Watton 

was only one of seven—a small college of from 

seven to thirty canons. Those chaplains were 

bound by the rule of St. Austin or Augustin. 

The rule was extremely exacting in laying down » 
restrictions that were framed to keep the two 

sexes apart. In the church a wall was built 

between the canons and the nuns so that the 

one sex could not see the other. The Gilbertine 

Order did not appear to have made great 

progress in England. Only twenty-six monas- 

teries of the Order existed; half of them were 

mixed. Atthe dissolution of monasteries only 

three existed as double houses, and of these 

three Watton was one.—Mr. Hope then pro- 

ceeded to describe in detail the excavations 

at Watton. 


Tue floor of a room in a bookseller’s shop in 
Holywell Street fell through recently into the 
smoking room of the Opera. Comique. The 
room had been used for the storage of paper, 
some five tons of which were precipitated 
through the ceiling below. 

Mr. G. J. Frampron has just submitted 
for the Queen’s inspection the small model of 
the colossal statue of Her Majesty which he 
has been commissioned to execute for Calcutta. 
The statue will, when completed, be erected 
in front of the Government House. It will be 
the Jubilee memorial provided by British and 
native subjects of the Queen in India. 

A rrew days ago a large portion of the front 
of the Branksome Hotel, Bournemouth, which 
is being converted into shops, fell into the 
street. The sound of the downfall of hundreds 
of tons of brickwork and masonry alarmed 
and attracted a large crowd. Fortunately no 
one was injured. The structure was being 
underpinned, and a foundation pier gave way. 
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ART IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


HURCH CONGRESS week, which com- 
mences at Bradford on September 27th, 
will give the Clergy and Artists’ Association 
another opportunity of exhibiting samples of 
work executed under their auspices. This 
will be the third year of the exhibition. The 
Association aims at raising the standard of Art 
in English churches. Anything from an em- 
broidered stole to a steeple comes within their 
scope, which is practically unlimited, and it is 
for the purpose of showing what great im- 
provements can be effected both in the interior 
and exterior of churches that this exhibition 
of working drawings will be held. It is an 
indisputable fact that many of our churches 
are devoid of that grace of outline and interior 
decoration which ought 
To ADORN ALL Sacrep EpIFricgs, 
and the Association have set to work to 
gradually bring about a much-needed reform 
by submitting to those who ask for advice the 
names of artists whose work “is really repre- 
sentative of the new impulse which is growing 
up to a more living Art in churches.” And as 
such famous artists as Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, and Mr. Holman Hunt take 
a keen interest in the Association, the com- 
mendable task should be attended with success. 
Since the Association was started three years 


BLOXHAM, 


ago, upwards of a hundred applications for 
advice as to church decoration have been dealt 
with. The committee merely recommend an 
artist; they do not, of course, tell the artist 
what to do, and in all the instances that have 
come under the notice of the Association a 
material improvement has been effected. All 
this must eventually lead to 


THE RemMovaL or Uaty STRUCTURES 


and tawdry interior decoration. The display 
of things beautiful will go a great way towards 
persuading people to abolish the unsightly— 
particularly what Mr, Holman Hunt calls the 
“galvanised puppets.” In the forthcoming 
exhibition, which will be held in the Bradford 
Art Gallery, a large variety of drawings will 
be on view. They will include, says the Daily 


‘Mail, drawings for a pulpit, cartoons for 


stained glass, sketches for decoration of a 
chancel, designs for an altarpiece, sketches for 
windows, plaster models, embroideries, and 
photographs. Artists are invited to submit 
examples of their work. Altogether the exhi- 
bition should be fruitful of valuable results 
and help to increase the Association’s sphere 
of usefulness. 


ArtTER having been radically altered, com- 
pletely redecorated internally, and greatly 
improved, St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Edinburgh, has been reopened. 


FROM A COLOURED DRAWING BY R, W. SAMPSON, 


Public Hall Decoration at Glasgow. a 


HE redecoration of the interior of St. 
Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, has just been 
completed by Messrs. J. B. Bennett and Sons. 
In the redecoration special care has been taken 
to harmonize the colours with the brilliancy 
of the electric light. No less thoughtfully — 
have the entrances been treated. ‘ihe main 
entrance is richly decorated with blue panel- 
lings on the ceiling, relieved with gold and 
ivory bands. The cornicing is of crimson and 
gold, with neutral tints painted on the bands. — 
The walls are wholly painted a Pompeiian red 
and the woodwork dado as rich teak, while 
the highly decorated architraves are of ivory 
colour, with a background of gilded ornament 
and bands of gold. The other entrances are 
similarly treated. Coming now to the interior 
of the hall, 


Tur GENERAL SCHEME OF DECORATION 


there is indicated by a vellum tone of back- 
ground throughout. The panels of the ceiling 


alternately. The three central ventilators, 
utilized as electroliers, are very handsomely 
ornamented in gold and turquoise blue, adding 
materially to the ornate appearance of the ceil- 
ing, which is brightness itself. The cornicing 
and entablature are relieved with blue panel-— 
ling and red and blue bands, with ornamental 
work gilded solid. The side walls of the balcony — 
are each divided into seven panels, divided by 
pilasters, and filled in with tripods on either 
side, festoons hanging therefrom, and a harp 
in the centre, each harp overhanging the name 
of a celebrated musician, author, artist, or 
sculptor. The dado offers a delicate contrast. 
It is divided into twelve panels, witha diaper = 
pattern overall in three shades of ash-green, __ 
relieved with gold. The woodwork of the 
gallery is treated as teak. The front of the 
balcony is tastefully in keeping with the above, 
giving an ensemble to 


THe Watt SCHEME, 


which carries the eye upward with unbroken 
harmony. It is divided into small panels, filled _ 
in with solid gilding and Greek ornamental — 
work, with lines of sienna and the fieldings 
filled in with blue. The lower part is painted 
with bands of ash-green and maroon, relieved 
with blue and gold and silver lines. All the 
capitals of the columns supporting the gallery __ 
are bronzed, while the columns themselves are 
treated as ironwork relieved with gold. The — 
floors of the gallery underneath are divided 
into 24 panels relieved with red and blue lines ; 
the cornicing is of old gold, vellum and red ; 
and all the woodwork of the walls belowis 
treated as teak. The chief feature of the 
entire scheme is the magnificent treatment of 
the large organ case. The twocaryatides sup- 
porting the central entablature and the angel 
above are elaborately treated with gold and = 
silver richly shaded. The pipesare alternately __ 
of gold, silver, and ivory, >a 
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which place each in adequate relief. The 
panels and the upper cornicing are filled in gold 
and a red margin with stencilled ornamental 
work, while the lower panels are of blue and 
silver. The dancing figures in bas-relief on — 
the supports of the main barrels are of a 
dainty ivory colour, relieved with a _back- 
ground of gold, while the columns, capitals, 
and enrichments are, like the centre pipes, 
treated with gold, silver,and ivory. Thebase 
of the instrument is over all of ared and green 
diaper pattern, and the organ case proper is 
painted to represent teak, in keeping withthe 
rest of the woodwork. Next in importance, as 
a separate feature of the decorations, is the 
skilful treatment of the entablature over the 
rear balcony, supported by eight columns and — 
four pilasters. The capitals of the pillars are 
gilded solid. The upper shafts are ivory 
coloured, and the lower ash-green, withred = 
bands and gold and silver ornamental relief 
work. ‘The bases are teak, andthe mouldings 
thereof a rich bronze. ae 
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Correspondence. 


THE R.I.B.A. AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of Tux BurnpErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Woodward asks me to name 
the gentlemen who are not members of the 
Institute whom I consider to be the best men, 
and he will be very glad to break a lance with 
me on the matter. 

I regret that I must decline this challenge, 
as it seems to me that such a proceeding 
would hardly be agreeable to the gentlemen 
concerned, and that the introduction of 
personalities tends to lower such a discussion 
toa vulgar wrangle over individual reputations. 

It is not, either, as if I were alone in my 
opinion, and Mr. Woodward really needed 
information; there are at least three names 
that would occur to anyone. 

I should be most happy, at any time, to dis- 
cuss this or any other matter with Mr. Wood- 
ward, so long as the discussion can be kept on 
general lines, and personalities avoided.— 
Faithfully yours, A. R. JEMMETT. 


Views and Reviews. 


THE CROMER EXPRESS. 


We have received a copy of a little brochure 
entitled “The Cromer Express,” issued by the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. The work, 
Which is very prettily got up and illustrated, 
details a journey from the Liverpool Street 
terminus to Cromer, starting at 1.30 p.m., and 
reaching the Norfolk watering place at 4.25. 
This run of 138 miles in 175 minutes may 
be reckoned as satisfactory travelling. Des- 
criptions, enlivened with anecdotes, of various 
places of interest on the route are given, their 
distance from London and the time of pass- 
ing being set down in the margin. The 
little views of Dedham Lock and Repp’s 
Avenue, near Cromer, carry with them the 
conviction that there is scenery in Kast Anglia 
equal to any in other parts of England. 


LESSONS FROM FIRE AND PANIC.* 


It is eminently satisfactory that so much 
attention is now being given to the long- 
neglected subject of fire-prevention, and that 
an earnest effort is at last being made to 
benefit by the lessons of past fires and panics. 
The British Fire Prevention Committee has, 
in its infancy, accomplished much useful work, 
and it is very largely through its agency that 
this important question has of late been 
brought so prominently to the front. It can 
hardly be doubted that the Committee’s pro- 
gramme of preventative measures, as revealed 
in the several publications already issued 
under its auspices, is based on the soundest 
principies, the propagation of which can be 
attended only by beneficial results. The 
latest publication of the Committee is a paper 
on “ Lessons from Fire and Panic,” by Thomas 
Blashill, superintending architect to the 
London County Council. An authority better 
worth listening to on such a subject we 
cannot readily recall, for the chief build- 
ing official of the metropolis brings to bear 
a vast — perhaps unrivalled — experience 
with the matters of which he treats. The 
sense of security induced by the conscious- 
ness that the great question of fire prevention 
is stringently dealt with by a large administra- 
tive body like the London County Council— 
that Building Acts are in operation for our 
protection—is no doubt responsible for the 
prevailing belief that fire-risks are less to-day 
than they were a dozen years ago. Yet is it 
so? Buildings, especially commercial build- 
ings, are getting more lofty, more closely 
crowded together, and more thickly inhabited. 
There is more machinery actuated by heat. 
The timber we use is more easily com- 
bustible, fittings are lighter, and every- 
thing is kept warmer and drier. In fact, 
most of our brick or stone and slate houses 
are nothing else than grates, in which their 
contents can be most conveniently burned. 
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Hence, it is evident that the construction and 
arrangement of modern buildings ought to be 
greatly improved. It is true that streets can- 
not be widened, and that unoccupied areas 
cannot be increased. But what can be done 
is to diminish the chances of fire and to delay 
its progress, to prevent its passage from room 
to room and from house to house, so to arrange 
the building that a fire may be more easily put 
out, and as regards the safety of the inmates, 
to provide the best means of escape. Mr. Blas- 
hill gives invaluable suggestionsas to how these 
improvements can be effected. He suggests that 
openings in external walls where the streets or 
back areas are narrow should be provided 
with fire-resisting blinds. This would delay 
the passage of the fire from within and without. 
Floors should be made, as in Paris, fireproof, 
and roofs should be incombustible. As to 
partitions, lath and plaster should be quite 
abandoned, for a half-brick wall in cement is 
as easily constructed. Next he deals critically 
with old structures, and with the question of 
arrangement of buildings with the view of 
preventing loss of life from fire. By the 
Factory Act of 1891 every new factory in which 
more than forty persons are employed must 
be provided with means of escape in case of 
fire. The Factory Act of 1895 extends these 
provisions to certain workshops and laundries. 
‘Mr. Blashill enumerates the best kinds of fire- 
escapes for different cases, according to the 
circumstances, under these Acts. He also gives 
a lucid explanation of the new regulations of 
the L.C.C., and he justifies their stringency. 


‘In conclusion, he appeals to architects to feel 


that it is a moral duty for everyone charged 
with the erection or care of a building to make 
it as secure in case of fire and panic as he can. 


* Lessons from Fire and Panic, A paper by Thomas 
B'ashill, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I., superintending architect to 
the London County Council.- Edited by Edwin O. Sachs. 
Issued at the offices of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, 1, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, W. ls. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL.* 


Carlisle Cathedral was at no time of the 
first importance, either for size or beauty. 
Burnt out in 1292, it suffered again from fire 
in 1392. Then it was partly destroyed in 1646, 
when the city surrendered to General Lesley, 
and in 1746 we find it used as a prison for 
captured Highlanders. A “restoration” carried 
out by Bishop Lyttleton seems to have com- 
pleted the destruction. From this it will be 
seen that the chief interest of the building 
to-day is antiquarian, rather than artistic; 
and this is the point of view which the author 
of this handbook seems to have chosen. He 
tells us all there is to know of the settlement 
by the Romans, and of the life of the town till 
it was refounded by William IT., and of the first 
ecclesiastical establishment under Henry I., 
and so on through the history of the various 
buildings, up to the present time. This ac- 
count is clearly and pleasantly written, and is 
illustrated by numerous pen and ink sketches, 
which, however, are hardly up to the level of 
first-class contemporary work. . However, they 
serve their purpose. The book is nicely got 
up; paper, printing, and binding are all that 
can be desired. 

* Carlisle Cathedral. By The Worshipful R. S. Fer- 


guson, F.S.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. Illustrated by 
Alexander Ansted. London: Isbister and Co, Ltd. 


THE Old West Gate at Southampton has 
been restored, and is to be used as a museum. 

Mr. Percy Apams has prepared plans for 
new infirmary buildings in connection with 
the Dorking Workhouse. 

Messrs. Gregory Bros. are about to erect 
a few bungalow residences, from plans pre- 
pared in their own office, in the quaint old- 
world village of Anthony’s, Woking, 

Tur new Palace Theatre, Plymouth, to 
which we have previously referred in these 
columns, was opened on Monday week. 
Messrs. J. T. Wimperis and Arber are the 
architects. 

Tue Bournemouth Town Council has adopted 
a resolution to make application to the Board 
of Trade for a provisional order to authorise 
the Council to supply electricity for any public 
or private purposes within the borough. 
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by F. L. Emanuel. 


“ Coming-Down London,” No. 2. 


O 
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SCULPTURES IN .ELF 
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Lllustrated. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.” —JOHN 
RuSKIN. 


A curious circumstance lately brought to 
light in Paris is the inequality of the towers 
of Notre Dame. To the casual observer they 
appear equal, but there is a difference in the 
size of the bays. The explanation is curious. 
It seems that long ago the cathedral of a 
suffragan was not entitled to two towers of 
equal size, and for centuries Paris was suffragan 
to the Archbishop of Sens. 


Ir may or may not be true that it was 
Rossetti who urged Burne-Jones, when at the 
outset of his career, to connect with a hyphen 
“Burne” and “Jones,” says William Sharp 
in the September Atlantic. “‘ Jones’ 
is nobody,” Rossetti would declare, “only 
a particle of a vast multiple; but Burne- 
Jones—that is unmistakable!” It was an 
amusing trait in Rossetti that he was wont 
to designate the good work of this or that 
friend as the work of ——, and he would 
mention the most distinctive name or part- 
name of the person concerned. Thus he would 
say, “ Yes, that is Burne-Jones, but this, this 
here, you know, is only Jones”; or, “ That, 
now, is the real Holman Hunt, but this here 
is only Hunt”; or, “ You can hear Tennyson 
in that, but Alfred wrote the other lines.” 


Mr. Suarp recalls two amusing instances 
where Burne-Jones more or less unconsciously 
adopted the same method. He was asked 
once if he thought William Bell Scott more 
eminent as a poet or as an artist. “I never 
thought very highly of Bell,’ he replied; 
then, seeing a look of surprise, added, with a 
humorous twinkle, “I like old Bell Scott— 
old Scotus, as we always called him—im- 
mensely, and I think William Bell Scott wrote 
some very fine verse, but I always thought it 
was a pity that Bell took to painting!” The 
other instance occurred when someone re- 
marked to him that “Parnell was only an 
agitator.’ “Charles Stuart Parnell,” he 
replied with emphasis, “was one of the 
greatest public men of our day, and far and 
away the ablest Irish leader. 


Tue largest statue in the world is Bartholdi’s 
“Liberty Enlightening the World,’ at the 
entrance to New York harbour, presented by 
France to America in 1885. The cost of the 
statue was about £8000; its height from the 
base to the top of the torch held high above 
the head of the goddess is 151ft. The statue, 
standing on a pedestal 88ft. high, is made of 
repoussé copper, and is so large that forty 
persons can be accommodated in the head, 
while the torch, reached by a spiral staircase, 
will hold twelve. 
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Tux munificence of Lord Grimthorpe in the 
restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey has been one 
of the most memorable things in this age of 
church building and restoration. His interest 
in it has been maintained for many years, and 
has suffered no abatement, notwithstanding 
the varied opposition he has met with. The 
restoration has been conducted also on a 
princely scale. It is said that during the 
twenty years he has been at work on the fabric 
he has spent no less than £250,000. 


Tur home of John Keats at Hampstead is in 
imminent peril at the hands of the speculative 
builder. “Swifty and surely,” writes Mr. 
D. H. Parry, “a band of red brick is closing 
round the garden where the immortal ‘Ode 
to a Nightingale’ was penned on those loose 
sheets which were hidden behind the shelves 
of the bookcase. The ‘melodious plot of 
beechen green’ has vanished; the night- 
ingales have long ago gone, but the house 
still stands, with its recently-affixed tablet, 
and it will be a lasting disgrace to every 
British man and woman of letters if it 
is allowed to fall. Charming in itself as it 
nestles retired from the road amid a pleasant 
stretch of velvet lawn, it is hallowed by the 
memories of the poet’s unhappy passion, by 
his illness so soon to prove fatal, by the visits 
of some of his most distinguished contempo- 
raries. It isa shrinewhich should be saved from 
the desecration with which it is threatened, 
but if anything is to be done it must be done 
at once, and if you, sir, through the medium 
of your columns, could set the ball rolling to a 
successful issue, it would be to earn the 
gratitude of all lovers of one of the youngest 
and one of the greatest poets in the English 
language.” 


M. Feticien Ropes, who died a few days ago, 
was a painter and etcher of a mst extra- 
ordinary character. His canvases were the 
weirdest and most horrible productions in Art 
since the semi-insane dreams of Wiertz took 
form in the pictures now in Brussels. He was 
wild, ghoulish, Satanic. Somebody once, not 
untruly, called him “the explorer of dark 
feelings.” In his long and industrious career 
he gave to the world some beautiful interiors 
and studies from Nature, which are far enough 
removed from the fantastic efforts which have 
come to be associated with his name. It is 
for the latter, no doubt, that he will be re- 
membered—*“ Les Diaboliques,” “Le Vice 
Supréme,” “ Curieux,’ and the amazing 
“Sataniques ”’—in which he has ranged through 
nearly every circle of the human Inferné. 


No one has rendered so well as he has the 
hallucination of perverse passion. And, as 
usual, there was the most violent contrast 
between his Art and the conditions of his 
private life. He was a peaceful grower of 
roses on the hills of Essonnes. For the last 
two years he gave up his Paris studio, and 
worked in the “ Demi-Lune,” a little lonely 
hermitage of a place cut out in the hillside on 
the site of a former quarry. 


Tue west front of the Llandaff Cathedral is 
by far the most beautiful feature of the sacred 
edifice, and it is now proposed to adorn it still 
further. The three central windows, as well 
as the gable window of the western facade, are 
about to be filled with stained glass of very 
beautiful character, from the designs of Mr. 
J.P. Seddon. The filling in of these windows 
with stained glass has been suggested upon 
more than one occasion as memorials to de- 
parted ecclesiastics at one time or other 
members of the Chapter. 


Ir is many long years ago since any orna- 
ments in the form of a cross, candlesticks, &e., 
adorned the altar of Llandaff Cathedral; in 
fact, the altar has been perfectly bare since 
the restoration of the ancient fane in the 
“ fifties.’ There were certainly none in the 
Italian temple erected within the ruins in 
1752, but there can be no doubt that they were 
there ‘at some time or other. Llandaff has 
been in centuries past plundered so often that 
these ornaments, set as they were with precious 


stones, formed valuable booty to the marauders. 


This century has brought about many mar-— 


vellous changes in the cathedral, and it is now 
an open secret that it is intended to present to 
the cathedral a magnificent brass cross and 
pair of stately candlesticks designed by Mr. 
J. D. Seddon. 


Ir seems that the builder is intruding along. 


the Cornish coast, and the local correspondent is 
up in arms :—“ Several big hotels and golf links 
are just now springing up in some of the 
grandest and loneliest spots of Mount’s Bay, 
and the other day I noticed that the cliff path 
was cut right in two by some excavations 
attendant on building. Already the side of 
this footpath nearest the Lizard is overgrown 


with brambles, so as to be in danger of being © 


lost to view. Suppose the rambler meanwhile 
gets into the way of following another path, 
we all know the kind of thing that is liable to 
happen. 
is quite lost, the rambler who uses the tem- 
porary path will be told he is a trespasser—as 
he really is—and so vanishes an ancient right 
of way for ever. 


“THESE are cases for the British public. - 


Local feeling, owing to the scanty population 
in the wildest spots, is helpless, especially as 
the people of most local influence are generally 
amongst the speculators. Indeed, several 
recent appearances of railings, barbed wire, 
little enclosures, absence of whitewash on 
some of the cliff stones, and other signs, almost 
lead me to think that a day of general grab 
is not altogether unexpected on this coast. 
Nowis the time for the local Parish Council to 
rise nobly to the occasion and put an extra coat 
of whitewash on every big stone that denotes 
a cliff path on this portion of the Cornish 
coast. We have nothing whatever against 
hotels and golf links, but this is, as all ramblers 
know, a case where a few ‘stitches in time’ 
may save no end of pother.” 


—S ee 


THE announcement that the old military 
barracks at Bethnal Green are to be sold is 


not received altogether favourably by the 


residents of the locality. The building is also 
known to a much wider public from the fact 
that they have visited its locality when look- 
ing up the few spots in Bethnal Green of 
historic interest. Dickens has thrown an 
interest over the neighbourhood, for Bill Sikes 


lived here; and here, too, Nancy spent her — 


last terrible moments. It was close by that, 
if the Percy ballads be correct, there lived a 
personage of whom, after six hundred years, 
traditions still linger in the locality. After 
the battle of Evesham Henry de Montford, 
son of the slain Earl, was found lying among 
the dead sorely wounded. He was rescued by 
his lady-love, and they afterwards lived in 
secret at Bethnal Green. Pretty Bessie, their 
daughter, says in the ballad : 

My father, shee said, is soon to be seene; 

The seeley blind beggar of Bethnal Green, 


That dayle sits begging for charitie, 
He is the good father of pretty Bessie. 


The turreted house in which they were sup- 


posed to have lived was pointed out until a © 
few years ago. The Militia headquarters have 


now been removed to Woolwich. 


A scHEME is being arranged for the organisa- 
tion in London of a Society of Pastel Painters, 
and a meeting to discuss the project is about 
to be held. Several well-known artists, among 
them Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Clausen, Mr. J. M. 
Swan, and Mr. Walter Crane, have allied them- 


selves with the movement, and are giving it — q 
active support. That such a society would be 


an artistic success seems probable enough, but 
whether it would pay its way would depend 
very much upon the attitude of the public 
towards it. The medium which the associa- 
tion would exist to encourage is one of infinite 
possibilities, and gives results that are full of 
charm ; but it would not seem, judging by the 
experience of another Pastel Society, which 
some years ago held exhibitions at the Gros- 
venor Gallery, to be greatly favoured by 
picture collectors. 
improved since then. 


After a time, when the old cliff path © 


Things, however, may have _ N 
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THERE seems to be a vast amount of excite- 
ment in France over the arrangements just 
announced for housing works of Art in the 
1900 Exhibition. Something like a strike is 
threatened by the Society of French Artists, 
who in solemn conclave have declared that 
they will not exhibit unless the building now 
being erected is altered in accordance with 
their views. ‘The chief expression of dissatis- 
faction seems to be about the amount of space 
provided, which is asserted to be entirely 
inadequate ; but complaint is also made that 
the rooms into which the Art gallery is to be 
divided are so small that large pictures cannot 
be properly shownin them. It will be interest- 
ing to see what will come of this ferment. 
That the artists are right in agitating for the 
fullest possible consideration of their claims is, 
of course, says the Globe, indisputable; but 
it is just posible that they take an 
exaggerated view of the position of affairs. 
They may, perhaps, change their minds, as 
they did once before when a similar outcry 
was raised concerning the selection of the 
Palais des Machines as a temporary home for 
the two Salons. 


CeRTAINLY the Government in providing 
space for nearly 3000 pictures would appear to 
have done all that is necessary. It is true 
that this space has to be divided into sections, 
one for foreign Art of all countries, another 
for French Art of the nineteenth century, and 
the third for works by living French masters ; 
but even with these sub-divisions the total 
display will be quite considerable enough for 

“the comfort of the average visitor to the show ; 
and there will be no fear that really important 
canvases will have to be excluded for want of 
space. With more walls to fill the danger lest 
the jury of selection might descend from a 
high standard and accept works not entirely 
representative would always be present; and 
any lowering in the level of the exhibition as 
a whole would be matter for regret. 


Messrs. Rogers, CHAPMAN, AND THOMAS 
commenced on Tuesday week the five days’ 
sale of the contents of the residence of the 
late Mr. Edmund Coulthurst (for many years 
a partner in the firm of Coutts and Co.), 
Streatham Lodge, Lower Streatham. Good 
prices were realised. There were some im- 
portant articles, chiefly objects of art and 
decorative furniture, in Wednesday’s sale, the 
principal lot being a French walnut-wood and 
ormolu mounted and inlaid marqueterie escri- 
toire commode, with black marble top, the 
sides and front panels beautifully inlaid in 
flowers, festoons, and vases, the interior fitted 
with inlaid shelves and drawers, 4ft. high and 
3ft. wide—295 guineas (Harding). This 
beautiful piece of furniture was in the Straw- 
berry Hill collection of Horace Walpole, and 
is said to have been bought in at that sale 
for about £25, and to have come into the 
possession of the Coulthurst family by private 
purchase; until it left the Strawberry Hill 
collection the top was of porphyry marble, 
and this has been changed since for black 
marble, 


THE more important of the other articles in 
the same portion were as follows:—A nearly 
new richly-coloured and bordered Turkey 
carpet, 225ft. by 14ft., and a Turkey rug en 
suite, £35 5s.; an elegant lac-japan and heavily 
embossed cabinet, ormolu mounted and brass 
bound, fitted with drawers, and on an elabor- 
ately-carved Indian rosewood stand, 26 guineas; 
a rosewood and ormolu mounted dwarf book- 
case, on carved plinth, fitted with shelves 
and enclosed by three glass doors—£26; a 
bleu-de-roi gilt Sévres china bowl, cover, and 
stand, painted with birds—42 guineas; a 
Dresden china stand, surmounted by a clock, 
with figures, birds, and flowers in relief —£20 ; 
a pair of elegant Sévres cabinet cups and 
saucers, bleu-de-roi richly gilt, and raised gilt 
panels, hand painted in medallions of Louis 
Philippe I., of the Grande Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier, on metal stands and under glass 
shades—60 guineas; this choice pair was 

_ presented to an uncle of the late owner, Mr. 
W. M. Coulthurst, by Louis Philippe himself, 
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and the purchaser was a nephew of the late 
Mr. E. Coulthurst. A suite de cheminée, 
comprising five Dresden vases with handles 
and covers, richly gilt and festooned, and 
painted in medallions of Greek Emperors, &c. 
—£14; a handsome Oriental china centre 
vase, with cover (which is slightly damaged), 
the whole massively mounted in ormolu— 
£40 8s.; a tortoiseshell and gold-mounted snuff 
box, with the lid beautifully painted in 
miniature of a lady reclining against draperies, 
and landscape with temple in the background, 
22 guineas. 


THe second day’s sale included the library, 
which is chiefly remarkable for an original 
subscriber’s copy of a complete series of the 
magnificent ornithological works of the late 
John Gould, F.R.S., 44 imperial folio volumes 
in all, with over 3100 coloured plates; this 
exceptionally fine set, catalogued in twelve 
lots, was sold en bloc, bidding commencing at 
100 guineas, and the hammer falling at £430, 
the name of the purchaser not transpiring. 
This magnificent work does not appear to 
fully maintain its former price; in 1888 a 
well-known bookseller catalogued a set at 
£1000, in November last year the same firm 
offered a set at £650. The other books in the 
sale included “ Engravings from the Works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,” in three volumes, £50; 
and “ Engravings from the Choicest Works of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence,” by Henry Grave, £38. 
The pictures included “The Surrey Hunt,” 
with figures of hounds and portrait of Daniel 
Haigh, the well-known master, on horseback, 
50 guineas; T. Creswick, R.A., the original 
frontispiece to the Sporting Magazine, on 
panel, £18 18s.; a series of six portrait minia- 
tures, five of ladies and one of a gentleman, 
200 guineas; a beautifully painted miniature 
portrait of a lady, mounted in gold and set in 
gilt frame, £33 ; and a large portfolio contain- 
ing a fine collection of 179 engravings after 
the old masters, including Raffaele, Reynolds, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Watteau, Wouverman, 
Titian, Landseer, ete., £46. 


As the outcome of a coroner’s enquiry last 
week it was ascertained that the death of a 
child was due to a movable coal box having 
been placed against the guard rail of a fifth- 
floor landing in some model lodging-houses. 
The result was to reduce the height of the 
guard from 4ft. to 18in., and the child having 
clambered on to the coal box, overbalanced, 
and was picked up dead. ‘The superintendent 
of the buildings explained that had any 
danger been anticipated, the coal bowes could 
have been made fixtures on another part of the 
landing. 


Acton CuurcH, Nantwich, Cheshire, which 
is one of the most ancient churches in the 
country, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Chester, after being completely restored. The 
estimated cost of the alterations, the carrying 
out of which was entrusted to Mr. Austin, of 
Lancaster, was £2500, but the decayed con- 
dition of the fabric rendered further restoration 
necessary, and the total cost was increased to 
about £6500. The restoration embraced the 
removal of the wall of the north aisle and its 
re-erection exactly in the original style, the 
removal of the old debased brick-lined clere- 
stories, and the substitution of handsome walls 
and windows; the erection of a fine oak and 
leaden roof, the strengthening of the tower, 
the erection of modern oak seats in place of 
the old-fashioned square pews, and a new 
pulpit. The work of restoring the chancel 
was undertaken by Lord Tollemache, the lay 
rector of Acton Church, at a cost of £1300, the 
work embracing the erection of an oak roof 
covered with stone flags, and the renewing of 
the interesting Jacobean woodwork which re- 
mained from a former restoration. 


Some important work being carried on at 
the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, has re- 
sulted in the discovery of a portion of what is 
probably the doorway of the original church, 
built in 1090 by one Alfune. At that time 
the whole district to the immediate north, 


where Islington and Hackney now stand, was 
one dreary and impassable swamp. ‘The 
present structure, which dates from 1392, is 
the third building on the site. Five years 
ago, at the renovation, the portion around the 
organ was left untouched, and it is in re- 
moving the instrument now from the north to 
the south aisle that the discovery of the 
ancient doorway has been made. 


SUBURBAN theatres are especially in evi- 
dence in South London, where quite a number 
of places of amusement are now in course of 
erection. The first to be opened will be the 
Crown ‘Theatre, High Street, Peckham, which 
will be ready for occupation in about five 
weeks. It will be capable of accommodating 
3000 persons, and it is claimed that the stage 
will be the largest in the suburbs, being 141ft. 
long by 40ft. deep. Rapid progress is being 
made with the Kennington ‘Theatre, and 
already the white stone walls form a promi- 
nent landmark. The opening is definitely 
fixed for Boxing Day. The Terriss Theatre, 
nearly opposite the Town Hall, Rotherhithe, 
and capable of seating 4000 persons, and the 
Royal Duchess Theatre, Balham, will both, it 
is hoped, be ready early in the spring. 


A coLossaL granite monument is being 
made by an Aberdeen firm to the order of the 
Transvaal Government for erection at Pretoria 
as a national memorial of the repulse of the 
Jameson raid and a recognition of President 
Kruger’s patriotism and valuable services to the 
Republic. Considerable reticence is observed 
with regard to the work, as the contractors, it 
seems, are bound under their agreement not 
to disclose particulars, but some details have 
become known. The monument is composed 
of red Peterhead granite, and is enclosed by a 
substructure of about 80ft. diameter. Access 
is obtained to the main structure by four 
broad flight of steps. The monument is 
octagonal in form, 36ft. across and the same 
in height, forming a solid mass of masonry, on 
the top of which, it is believed, a statue of the 
President will be placed. 


WueEw the Marylebone Vestry erects its new 
town hall and municipal offices the old court 
house—one of the most ancient buildings in 
the borough—will be demolished. The court 
house and watch house were built as far back 
as 1729. They were rebuilt in 1804, but were 
soon found too small for carrying on the parish | 
business conveniently, and a new court house, 
adjoining the old watch house, was built in 
1825. Both these are still standing. The 
basement contains two cells in which prisoners 
were immured. They have the old thick oaken 
doors and barred windows. 


In these days of multitudinous memorials, 
it is strange that not one of the four greatest 
of our English poets has yet received the 
recognition of an adequate statue in London, 
Yet all of them were Londoners, either by birth 
or residence or intimate association. Chaucer, 
Milton, and Shakespeare are, indeed, placed 
all together round a fountain near Hyde Park. 
The fitting site of Charterhouse Square still 
lacks its monument to Spencer, who was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School just 
opposite. It hasbeen suggested that a statue 
of Milton should be placed in the churchyard 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, within which the 
poet lies buried. It is perhaps not the best 
position that might have been selected; but 
both “Paradise Regained” and “Samson 
Agonistes ” were written in Bunhill Row, and 
“ Paradise Lost,’ though begun in York 
Street, Westminster, was mostly written in 
Jewin Street. Where Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment might well have been placed the statue of 
King William IV. is now, on the site of the 
Old Boar’s Head Tavern, and within view of 
that spot across the Thames where the Globe 
Theatre once stood. A bust of Shakespeare 
was, it is true, recently placed in the church- 
yard of St. Mary, Aldermanbury; but that 
was more in honour of his first editors than of 
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himself. Is this comparative neglect owing 
to the fact that no sculptor is sufficiently 
daring to carve a likeness of the man who has 
left so little that is authentic (and that little 
contradictory) of his own personality, or are 
we merely as forgetful of our benefits as the 
Dublin Corporation ? 


Tux Gloucester School Board recently had 
to adopt plans and select architects for certain 
proposed new schools. After the matter had 
been subjected to fair competition amongst 
the architects of the City, and the award of the 
adjudicator made known, the selection became 
a very simple one. So at least it appeared, 
for an award of this character ought not to be 
reversed without extremely good reasons. 
But the chairman of the Board had the 
temerity to suggest that another adjudicator 
might have arrived at a different conclusion ; 
and this was neither just to the winner of the 
premium nor complimentary to the Board’s 
good sense, which should require some sub- 
stantial reasons to be adduced before recon- 
sidering the judgment of the duly appointed 
and impartial adjudicator. The chairman 
appeared to lose sight of the interests involved, 
for it was the Board’s duty to put aside all 
partiality for individual architects, and to base 
its decisions on considerations of efficiency and 
economy. The majority of the Board acted 
in this sense in sticking to the award, and 
appointing Mr. Dunn as architect of the new 
schools. It is a pity their action was chal- 
lenged at all. 


Aw interesting link with the past is the old 
inn which is snugly enclosed between the 
two new entrances of the Metropolitan. In 
the year 1524 there existed in the pleasant 
little rural village of Padynton (afterwards 
Paddington), about a mile from Tyburn Gate, 
a celebrated village hostelry, yclept the 
«White Lion.” Wayfarers and villagers, as 
wellas merrymakers, made it their rendezvous ; 
and here, to the accompaniment of pipe and 
tabor, the happy country folk would make 
holiday. To-day the “ White Lion” still 
exists, but upon and around its site is built 
the Metropolitan Theatre of Varieties. It 
combines the present with the past. 


May it be suggested that some attention 
should be given to the decorated ceilings in 
the facade of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, as 
those portions at the south end are in a 
dilapidated condition? The surprise is that 
this work was not included in the expenditure 
which recently took place on the embellish- 
ment of the interior of the building. Again, 
what is to be done with regard to improving 
the appearance of the fine allegorical group 
in the southern pediment of the hall? Some 
time ago it was resolved by the authorities 
that the sculpture should be thoroughly 
examined by experts; and as the first lot of 
panels erected on the front of the building 
have undergone a process which, it is stated, 
is durable, would it not be well to treat the 
pediment figures in a similar manner ? 


Every year sees London creeping further 
up the northern heights, and leaving in its 
trail rows of -houses and macadam streets in 
place of the trees and greensward disturbed. 
Before long, says London, we may expect to 
see the extensive sweep of green around the 
Alexandra Palace blotted out by bricks. At 
various points building is proceeding apace, 
and now an extensive estate at Muswell Hill, 
‘which has kept one quarter green for years, 
has just come into the market to be let for 
building purposes. With the disposal of this 
estate it is possible that Tom Moore’s cottage 
“Lalla Rookh” may be swept away. The 
cottage stands in its own grounds at the foot 
of the hill, not far from the Palace. Here 
Moore wrote a good part, if not all, of “Lalla 
Rookh.” Itis certain the poem was finished 
here, for Moore was living in the cottage in 
1817, when Messrs. Longman paid him the un- 
usual price of £7000 for the copyright. Most 
frequent among visitors to “ Lalla Rookh ” was 
Lord Byron, delighting as much in Moore’s 


company as Moore (who “dearly loved a, 


lord”) delighted in his. In later years 


Moore quitted Muswell Hill for Wiltshire, 
where he occupied a house adjoining Lord 
Lansdowne’s park at Bowood until his death 
in 1852. 


Tux members of the Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society have made their last 
excursion of the summer, visiting the 
town of Knaresborough. The party first 
visited the church, where the president. 
read an account of some features of the history 
of the building. This statement the president 
supplemented with some interesting particulars 
of the visits of Cromwell to Knaresborough, 
anda defence of the part which he played in 
local history, the latter being called forth by 
some curious gossip about “the tyrant Crom- 
well,” the alleged stabling of his horses in the 
church, and of his “orders” for the burning 
of the building, which the good lady who 
acts as custodian told with belated anti- 
Republican animosity. Subsequently the party 
gained the south bank of the river, and walked 
through the charming avenue called the Long 
Walk to the Dropping Well, afterwards 
returning to the Castle. <A visit was also paid 
to the keep of the Castle. 


Tue archeological world is thrown into a 
state of great perturbation over the approach- 
ing visit of the Emperor of Germany to Jeru- 
salem. It would seem that the Sultan, in his 
zeal. to make things agreeable for his august 
guest, threatens to pull down the Jaffa Gate 
and a part of the ancient walls, so that the 
Kaiser may make his entry into the Holy City 
on horseback. The Jaffa Gate, although very 
ancient and picturesque, is exceedingly nar- 
row, and quite inadequate—at least to the 
mind of the Sultan—for the occasion in ques- 
tion, although it did well enough for the State 
entries of Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Godfroi 
de Bouillon. 


A sopy of about fifty workmen are busily 
engaged in repainting and renovating the iron 
work in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and painting 
the railings, &c., in the churchyard. Every 


autumn parts of the Cathedral are overhauled, | 


cleaned and painted, but this year the work is 
being done in a more thorough manner than 
is usually the case. The Dean and Chapter of 
the cathedral have decided this year to put a 
new face to the clock, and last week half-a- 
dozen skilled workmen took out the sections 
of frosted glass from the centre of the dial, 
and after removing the massive gilded hands, 
took out the interlaced rods of steel into which 
the glass had been fixed. A strong 7-shaped 
scaffolding was fixed over the clock, and upon 
this the men worked. The work will cost a 
considerable sum of money. 


A coLossaL amusement and convention hall 
is about to be erected at Chicago, rivalling 
the recently destroyed Coliseum in size and 
capacity. The building will be 600ft. by 348ft. 
The inside arena will be 472ft. by 260ft. This 
portion will be entirely free of pillars or 
obstructions to the view. The seating capacity 
will be 25,000. For convention purposes the 
arena can be furnished with chairs, making the 
total seating capacity of the planned structure 
27,000. The height will be 100ft. The 
principal material to be used in the construc- 
tion will be iron and steel. The exterior 
treatment will be Gothic. 


Quire a small display is made at the Man- 
chester Corporation Gallery, where the total of 
works brought together is less than 250. One 
room is occupied by the pictures of the group 
of artists who hold the annual landscape exhi- 
bition in the Dudley Gallery, Messrs. J. S. Hill, 
E. A. Waterlow, A. D. Peppercorn, J. Aumonier, 
R. W. Allan, and Leslie Thomson; and with 
their contributions are shown a small series by 
the late T.. Hope M‘Lachlan. In the other 
rooms the chief exhibits are Mr. Coutts Michie’s 
“Haytime in the Fens,” Mr. A. C. Gow’s 
“The Signal,” Mr. G. H. Boughton’s “ When 
the Dead Leaves Fall,’ Mr. David Murray’s 
“A Summer Day,’ Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “The 
Winding Medway,” and Mr. E. A. Abbey’s 
“ Hamlet.” 


VLE 


Durine the present recess the Bernini bust 
of Cromwell, which Mr. Wertheimer has pre- 


sented to the Westminster Palace, is to be 


moved from the position it has temporarily 
occupied into a more suitable and appropriate 
place. Mr. Wertheimer, by way of making his 
gift as complete as possible, has expressed his 
intention of providing a pedestal which shall 
be thoroughly in keeping artistically with the 
bust itself; and this pedestal will probably 
be available by the time the transference. is 
made. 


Tue splendid service of steamers run 
throughout the Highlands by Mr. David 
Macbrayne represents the apotheosis of comfort 
and sea convenience. These steamers cruise 
by some of the finest coast scenery in the king- 
dom, where colour, atmosphere, and contour 
can be studied and sketched in that perfect 
natural ensemble — the true background of 
all Art. By castles, with their towers and 
bastions, by the turrets and interesting roof- 
lines of the Scottish baronial homes, these 
steamers pass. 
excursion to the indigenous and purely natural 
Architecture of such caves as those of Staffa, 
where glossy pillars tower above, taking 
Gothic and Classic forms. Or, at Iona, one 
may trace the ground plan of one of the first 
Christian foundations in the kingdom. From 


the engineering achievements and experiments ~ 


of the Clyde to the crofters’ humble archi- 


trave and thatching, the whole gamut of : 


Scottish Architecture is within hail or within 


vision of the artist’s pencil. Nothing more 


delightful than a combination of sketch book 


and camera, with always the wonderful 
groundwork, in purple, blue, and grey, of the 


Scottish seas, can be imagined. Mr. David — 


Macbrayne’s steamers become the more 
popular with each year. ‘ 


Tue work of erecting a lofty tower on 
Brandon Hill, Bristol, in memory of the dis- 
covery in 1497 of North America by John 
Cabot and a crew of Bristol sailors, was com- 
menced on June 24th, 1897. The work was 
only recently completed, and the opening 
ceremony took place a few days ago. 
tower, which has been erected in the 
centre of the platform upon which the guns 
captured in the Crimean War stood, is a 
square structure of ornamental character. It 
has buttresses at the angles from base to 
summit. There are two stages, each of which 
is relieved with an ornamental balcony, which 
add much to the appearance of the tower. 
The floor of the upper balcony is 75ft. from the 
base, and above this there is an octagonal 


spire of 35ft., making the total height 105ft. 
The tower is ascended by means of a circular — 


staircase of good width to the first stage, and 


above that there is a spiral staircase to the — a 
second stage. The style of the designfurnished 


by Mr. W. V. Gough is typical of the style 
prevalent in England at the time of Henry 
The spire of freestone is surmounted by 
a gilded figure mounted on a globe, also gilded. 


The platform on which the tower is erected is 7 
square, and is 42ft. across, and atthe angles __ 
there are epaulments occupied by the Russian 


trophy guns. From the top of the tower, 


which is 364ft. above sea-level, a magnificent _ 
panoramic view can be obtained of Bristol and 
neighbourhood. At the base of the structure 
there are panels for the reception of bas 


reliefs bearing inscriptions. Over the panel 
at the main entrance is the Bristol coat 


of arms, whilst on the east side is the 


Royal coat of arms of Henry VII. On 


the west side the panel is surmounted by — 


the coat of arms of Venice. Brass plates 
have been affixed to the balustrades of the 


upper balcony indicating the direction and a 


distances of various cities in England and 


abroad, and also pointing out the buildings of a 
interest to be seen from the balcony. On the 


plates, too, are engravings of the buildings 
mentioned, and also an indication of the height 
of the balcony, viz., 334ft. above ordnance 
survey datum. Amongst the names of places 


on the plate on the west side is that of 


“Canada,” which, it is stated, is about 2400 


miles distant, and is the land first seen by — 


et 


Cabot, a.p. 1497. ; 


One may enjoy a delightful _ 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH IN 
ENGINEERING. 


PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


SW BRITISH ASSOCIATION opened its 
annual meeting at Bristol last week. 

Sir John Wolfe Barry presided over the 
section dealing with mechanical science, and 
in the latter part of his address referred to the 
recent and future demands for dock accommo- 
dation at Bristol and throughout the kingdom, 
and finally dealt with the necessity for experi- 
mental research as the basis of engineering 
science. On this latter head Sir John said :— 

The anxieties of engineers have often been 
unnecessarily increased and public alarm 
gratuitously, though honestly, aroused. Wheu 
the designs, of the Forth Bridge—of which 
the nation, and, indeed, the world, is 
proud—had been adopted both by the rail- 
Way companies, who were to find the capital, 
and by Parliament, a most distinguished man 
of science—the then Astronomer Royal—came 
to the conclusion that the engineers had 
neglected certain laws which he enunciated 
respecting the resisting power of long struts 
to buckling, and that 


Tue Brings Ovenut Not To BE CONSTRUCTED, 


as he considered that, to use his own words, 
_ “we may reasonably expect the destruction of 

the Forth Bridge in a lighter gale than that 
which destroyed the Tay Bridge.” All this 
was stated, no doubt from a strong view of 
public duty, in a letter to a public newspaper 
by Sir George Airy. If the bases of his calcu- 
lations were right, the conclusion might have 
been correct ; but the fact was, that there 
was no foundation worthy of the name for the 
reasoning. Another example of hasty gene- 
ralisation occurs to me, and that is on the 
important question of wind pressure. Tred- 
gold, who undoubtedly was one of the soundest 
of engineers, laid down in 1840 that a pressure 
of 40lb. per square foot should be provided 
for, reasoning, no doubt, from the fact that 
such a pressure had in this country been 
registered on a wind gauge of a square foot or 
less in area. As a consequence he assumed 
that the same force could be exerted by the 
wind on areas of any dimensions. Thus roofs 
and bridges, wherever any calculations of wind 
pressure were made, were designed for a pres- 
sure of 40lb. per square foot of the whole 
exposed surface, and under the alarm caused 
by the fall of the Tay Bridge in 1879, the 
piers of which were not probably strong enough 
to resist a horizontal pressure of one-fifth of 
such an amount, 


A FurTHER GENERAL ASSUMPTION 


was made, and railway bridges throughout 
the kingdom were ordered by the Board of 
Trade in 1880, acting no doubt on expert 
advice, to be in future designed, and are 
designed to this day, to resist 56lb. of hori- 
zontal wind pressure on the whole exposed 
area with the ordinary factors of safety for 
the materials employed, as if such horizontal 
strain were a working load. It had, for a long 
time previously to this order of Government 
being issued, been suspected that these small- 
gauge experiments were untrustworthy, and 
subsequent experiments at the Forth Bridge, 
on two wind gauges of 300 square feet and of 
14 square feet respectively, indicated that 
with an increase of area the unit of pressure 
fell off in a very marked degree. Under the 
same conditions of wind and exposure the 
larger gauge registered a pressure 38°7 per 
cent. less per square foot than the smaller 
gauge. I have been able to carry experiments 
further at the Tower Bridge by observing the 
pressure on the surface of the bascules of the 
bridge as evidenced by the power exerted by 
the actuating engines. In this case we have 
a wind gauge of some 5000ft. in area, and it 
has been shown that, while small anemometers 
placed on the fixed parts of the bridge adjoin- 
ing the bascules register from 6lb. to 91b. per 
square foot, the wind pressure on the bascules 
is only from lb. to I4lb. per syuare foot. It 
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is difficult to imagine the amount of money 
which has been wasted in 


UNNECESSARY Provision AGAINST WIND 


STRAINS 


of 56lb. per square foot on large areas in con- 
sequence of this hurried generalisation from 
insufficient data. I know something of what 
the provision for 56lb. on the square foot for 
wind cost at the Tower Bridge, and I do not 
wish to mention it ; but if the public had been 
told that the dictum of experts, arrived at 
however hastily in 1880, was to be set aside in 
the construction of that bridge, all confidence 
would have been beforehand destroyed in it, 
and I suppose no committee of Parliament 
would have passed the Act. I have mentioned 
these matters, which could be added to by 
many similar instances in other branches of 
applied science, not for the sake of reviving 
old controversies, or of throwing a stone at 
highly distinguished men, honoured in their 
lifetime and honoured in their memory, nor 
for the sake of criticising more modern 
scientists or a Government department. Still 
less do I wish to question the necessity and 
value of mathematical calculations as applied 
to the daily work of engineering science, but 
I recall the circumstances for the purpose of 
bespeaking the utmost caution against our 
being tempted to lay down laws based on 
unascertained data. We know the tendency 
there has been at all times to generalise and 
to seek refuge in formule, and we cannot but 
know that it is not at an end now. We ought 
to recognise and remember how few physical 
questions had been exhaustively examined 
sixty years ago, and may I say how compara- 
tively few have even now been fundamentally 
dealt with by experiment under true scientific 
conditions? The investigation of physical 
facts under all the various conditions which 
confront an engineer requires much care, in- 
telligence, time, and last, not least, not a little 
money. In urging the vital necessity of 
investigations, I am sure that I shall not be 
understood as decrying the value of the exact 
analysis of mathematics, but we must be quite 
sure that the premises are right before we set 
to work to reason upon them. We should, 
then, exert all our influence against rules or 
calculations based merely on hypothesis, and 
not be content with assumptions when facts 
can be ascertained, even if such ascertainment 
be laborious and costly. In connection with 
this subject, I may congratulate the associa- 
tion generally, and this section in particular, 
that there is now more hope for experimental 
science and some endowment of research in 
this country than at any former time. Last 
year a highly influential deputation waited on 
the Premier to urge that England should have 


A Pusuic PuystcaL LABORATORY 


at which facts could be arrived at, constants 
determined, and instruments standardised. 
The importance of the questions which could 
be determined at such an institution in their 
influence on the trade and prosperity of the 
country, independently of the advancement of 
purely scientific knowledge, cannot well be 
exaggerated. Our Government, while some- 
what limiting the scope of the inquiry, 
appointed a small Committee to examine and 
report on this highly important subject. It 
is no breach of confidence. to say that the 
Committee, after taking much evidence, visit- 
ing a similar and highly successful institution 
on the Continent, and studying the question 
in all its bearings, were convinced of the great 
public benefits which may be expected from 
such an institution, and have unanimously 
reported in favour of its establishment. I feel 
sure that we shall all earnestly hope that 
Government will carry out the views of the 
Committee, and I venture to suggest that 
each of us should use what influence he may 
have to induce the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to find adequate funds for an insti- 
tution which may be of the greatest benefit 
not merely to scientific research, but to the 
commerce of these islands, threatened as it is 
on all sides by foreign competition of the most 
vigorous description—a competition which is 
supported by every weapon which the science 
of other lands can forge for use in the struggle, 


The first paper following the address was by 
Mr. R. C. H. Davison, who described the new 
works recently constructed at Barry Dock. He 
gave technical details of the manner in which 
the work of construction was carried out, an 
interesting feature being the method of deal- 
ing with the water which flowed in through 
fissures during the excavation. Among the 
features described in the paper were the deep- 
sea lock; the island railway, which connects 
Barry Station and the lock; a new graving 
dock, having a width of 60ft. ; a similar double 
graving dock and a new single graving dock ; 
and a new dock of 34 acres for coal export and 
for imports.—A paper by Messrs. W. J. Dibdin 
and George Thudicum on the conditions 
necessary for the successful treatment of 
sewage bacteria was next read. The authors, 
after giving certain historical details as to the 
origin of the modern theory that the natural 
destruction of waste organic material is effected 
solely through 
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proceeded to quote the conclusions arrived at 
by the State authorities of Massachusetts as a 
result of their experiments. The work done 
in America, although of importance from a 
theoretical point of view, failed to indicate 
the conditions necessary for practical working, 
and to discover these the London County Council 
instituted a series of experiments at Barking. 
The result was to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of purifying large quantities of sewage 
effluent on an area of filter which would make 
the adoption of the method possible from an 
economic point of view, and it was believed 
that crude sewage might be similarly treated. 
Reference having been made to the work of 
others in this direction, the authors proceeded 
to discuss the problem in detail, dividing the 
subject into seven different sections as follows: 
(1) Air supply, or its absence in the case of 
the septic tank; (2) temperature; (3) ad- 
mission or exclusion of light; (4) reaction to 
test-paper of the sewage to be purified; (5) 
time of contact; (6) nature of bed material; 
(7) depth of bed. The conclusion of the 
authors was that the process was capable of 
being applied on a practical scale, although 
fuller experiments were needed to settle some 
details of actual working. 

In the Anthropological Section, the Presi- 
dential Address was delivered by Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, C.B., F.S.4. In the course of it 
he said ; 

Great as is the diversity of the anthropo- 
logical sciences, their unity is still more 
remarkable. The student of man must study 
the whole man. No true knowledge of any 
human group, any more than of a human 
individual, is obtained by observation of 
physical characters alone. Modes of thought, 
language, arts and history must also be 
investigated. This simultaneous investiga- 
tion involves in each case the same logical 
methods and processes. It will in general be 
attended with the same results. If it be true 
that the order of the universe is expressed in 
continuity, and not in cataclysm, we shall find 
the same slow but sure progress evident in 
each branch of the inquiry. We shall find 
that nothing is lost, that no race is absolutely 
destroyed, that everything that has been still 
exists in a modified form, and contributes 
some of its elements to that whichis. We 
shall find that this, which no one doubts in 
regards to physical matters, is equally true of 
modes of thought. We may trace these to 
their germs in the small brain of the palwo- 
lithic flint-worker, or, if we care to do so, still 
farther back. This principle has, as I under- 
stand, been fully accepted in geology and 
biology, and throughout the domain of physical 
science—what should hinder its application 
to anthropology? It supplies a formula of 
universal validity, and cannot but add force 
and sublimity to our imagination of the wisdom 
of the Creator. It is little more than has been 
expressed in the familiar words of Tennyson : 
Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasmg purpose 
And tae taoahts of men are widen’d with the process 

of the suns, 

From the first moment that man recognised 
the advantage of using a club ora stone in 
attack or defence, the direct incentive to a 
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higher brain development came into existence. 
The man who first used a spear tipped with a 
sharp flint became possessed of an irresistible 
power. In his expeditions for hunting, fishing, 
gathering fruit, &c., primitive man’s acquaint- 
ance with the mechanical powers of nature 
would be gradually extended; and thus, from 
this vantage point of the possession of a hand, 
language, thought, reasoning, abstract, ideas 
would gradually be acquired, and the functions 
of the hand and the brain be developed in a 
corresponding manner. I do injustice to 
Dr. Munro’s masterly argument by stating it 
thus crudely and briefly. It amounts to this 
—onee the ere2t position is obtained, the 
action of the man being controlled by a 
progressive brain, everything follows in due 
course. The next stage which we are yet able 
to mark with certainty is 


THe PALMOLITHIC, 


but there must have been a great many inter- 
mediate stages. Before man began to make 
any implements at all, there must have been 
a stage of more or less length, during which 
he used any stick or stone that came to his 
hands without attempting to fashion the one 
or the other. Before he acquired the art of 
fashioning so elaborate an implement as the 
ordinary paleolithic axe or hammer, there 
must have been other stages in which he 
would have been content with such an im- 
provement on the natural block of flint as a 
single fracture would produce, and would 
proceed to two or three or more fractures by 
degrees. It must have been long before he 
could have acquired the eye for symmetry and 
the sense of design, of adaptation of means to 
end, which are expressed in the fashioning of 
a complete paleolithic implement. It is 
probable that such rude implements as he 
would construct in this interval would be in 
general hardly distinguishable from 


Frints NATURALLY FRACTURED. 


Hence the uncertainty that attaches to such 
discoveries of the kind as have hitherto been 
made public. Professor McKenny Hughes, 
who speaks with very high authority, con- 
cludes a masterly paper in the Archeological 
Journal with the statement that he has 
“never yet seen any evidence which would 
justify the inference that any implements 
older than palewolithic have yet been found.” 
The name “ palzotalith,” which had been sug- 
gested for prepaleolithic implements, seems 
to him unnecessary at present, as there is 
nothing to which it can be applied, and as it 
will be long before it can be asserted that we 
have discovered the very earliest traces of 
man, he thinks it will probably be long before 
the word is wanted. An elaborate work on 
the ruder forms of implement, just published 
by M. A. Thieullen, of Paris, who has for 
many years been engaged in collecting these 
objects, adds materially to our knowledge of 
the subject. The question is one of great 
interest, and I hope it will come up for dis- 
cussion in the present meeting. Another line 
of argument bearing strongly in the same 
direction is afforded by the discovery in 
various places of works of 


Art FasricaTep BY Harty Man. 


The statuettes from Brassempouy, the sculp- 
tures representing animals from the Bruni- 
quel, the well-known figure of the mammoth 
engraved on a piece of ivory from Perigord, 
and many other specimens of early art attest 
a facility that it is not possible to associate 
with the dawn of human intelligence. M. 
Salomon Rainach tells an amusing story. A 
statuette in steatite of a woman, resembling 
in some respects those of Brassempouy, was 
discovered in one of the caverns of Mentone 
as far back as 1884, but when the discoverer 
showed it to a personage in the locality, that 
authority advised him not to let it be seen 
lest it should take away from the belief in the 
antiquity of the caves, it being then thought 
too artistic to be consistent with early man. 
The finder acted on this advice, in ignorance 
of the real interest of the statuette, until 
April, 1896, when he showed it to M. Reinach 
and M.Villenoisy,who promptly interviewed the 
sage adviser in question, and obtained a con- 
firmation of the statement. Some interesting 


additions to our gallery of Prehistoric Art 
have been recently made by M. Emile Riviére 
and M. Berthoumeyrou at Cro-Magnon, in the 
Dordogne. These are a drawing of a bison and 
another of a human femalein profile. Among 
the other objects found in the same place were 


Somst Fuint IMPLEMENTS 


brought to a fine point, suitable for engraving 
on bone or horn. The idea of making in any form 
a graphic representation of anything seen has 
never, so far as I know, occurred to any lower 
animal, andit could hardly have been among the 
first ideas formed in the gradually developing 
human brain. When that idea is found carried 
out with remarkable artistic skill by means of 
implements well adapted for the purpose, we 
may surely assume that the result was not 
obtained till after a long interval of time, and 
was approached by gradual steps marked by 
progress in other faculties, as well as in the 
artistic faculty. It may be that some day all 
uncertainty on this head will be removed by 
decisive discoveries. The interval between 
the paleolithic and neolithic periods rests in 
the like condition of incertitude. That by 
some means, and somewhere on the face of the 
globe, the one period gradually passed into the 
other we cannot but believe. That the tran- 
sition between them may have involved 
innumerable degrees is also highly probable. 
Where and when and how each step was taken 
we do not know at present, and possibly never 
shall know. The problem is not satisfactorily 
solved by the production of paleolithic imple- 
ments resembling neolithic forms, or 


NeouitH#ic IMPLEMENTS RESEMBLING PALzO- 
LYTHIc Forms, 


inasmuch as between the one period and the 
other an interval of time involving geological 
and other changes has to be accounted for. 
In this respect, also, our best authorities are 
the most cautious and conservative. In the 
excellent address which Professor Boyd 
Dawkins delivered to the Royal Archsological 
Institute at the Dorchester meeting last year 
on the present phase of prehistoric archeology, 
he contrasted the few primitive arts, such as 
sewing and the manufacture of personal orna- 
ments and rude implements of the chase, 
possessed by the paleolithic hunters, apart 
from their great proficiency in the delineation 
of animals—with the variety of arts, such as 
husbandry, gardening, spinning, weaving, 
carpentry, boat-building, mining and pottery- 
making, possessed by the neolithic herdsmen, 
and held that between the two there is a great 
gulf fixed. Somewhere that gulf must be 
bridged over. Professor Boyd Dawkins says 
that the bridge is not to be found in the 
caverns of the South of France. It is difficult 
to meet his argument that the presence of 
grains of barley and stones of the cultivated 
plum at Mas d’Azil are evidences of neolithic 
civilisation. His objections to other dis- 
coveries are not so strong as this, but are 
strong enough 


To Make us Pauss. 


The tall, long-headed people, whose remains 
were found at Clo Magnan, he holds to be 
early neolithic and not paleolithic, to stand 
on the near side and not on the far side of the 
great gulf. These considerations lend im- 
portance to, the discoveries which have 


been laid before this association at 
previous meetings by Mr. Seton-Kerr, 
and which have also been commented 


upon by Professor Flinders Petrie and Sir 
John Evans. If we are compelled to admit a 
breach of continuity in Europe, is it in Africa 
that we shall find the missing links? That 
is another of the great problems yet unsolved, 
upon which I hope the discussions at the pre- 
sent meeting may throw some light. ‘The 
evidence we want relates to events which took 
place at so great a distance of time that we 
may well wait patiently for it, assured that 
somewhere or other these missing links in the 
chain of continuity must have existed and 
probably are still to be found. The next 
stage, which comprises the interval between 
the neolithic and the historic periods, was so 
ably, dealt with by Mr. Arthur J. Evans in 
his address to this section at the Liverpool 
meeting that it does not call for any observa- 


tions from me. Two committees appointed by 


the Association in connection with this section 
touch upon this interval, the committee for 
investigating j 

Tue Laxet DWELLING AT GLASTONBURY 


and the committee for co-operating with the 
explorers of Silchester in their well-conducted 
and fruitful investigation of the influence of 


Roman civilisation on a poor provincial popu- — 


lation. I pass on to consider the very great 
progress that has been made of late years in 


some of the branches of anthropology other ~ 


than physical and prehistoric, and especially 
in that of folk-lore. I do this the more readily 
because I do not recollect that folk-lore has 


ever before been prominently referred to in an 


address to this section. It is beginning to 
assert itself here, and will in time acquire the 
conspicuous position to which it is becoming 
entitled, for the British Association is sensitive 
to every scientific movement, and responds 
readily to the demands of a novel investiga- 
tion. Already, for three or four years, a day 
has been given at our meetings to folk-lore 
papers; and at the Liverpool meeting an 
exceedingly philosophical, and at the same 
time practical, paper was read by Mr. Gomme, 
and is printed in extenso in the proceedings as an 
appendix to the report of the ethnographic 
survey committee. 


Tur Term “ FouK-LoRE” 


itself is not without a certain charm. It is 
refreshing to find a science described by two 
English syllables instead of by some compound 
Greek word. The late Mr. W. J. Thoms had a 
happy inspiration when he invented the name. 
It is just twenty years since the Folk-lore 
Society was established under his direction. 
It has accumulated a vast amount of material 


‘ 
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and published a considerable literature; itis 


now rightly passing from the stage of collection 
to that of systematisation, and the works of 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, and 
others are pointing the way towards researches 
of the most absorbing interest and the greatest 
practical importance. A generalisation for 
which we are fast accumulating material in 


folk-lore is that of the tendency of mankindto _ 


develop the like fancies and ideas at the like 
stage of intellectual infancy. This is akin to 
the generalisation that the stages of the life 
of an individual man present a marked 
analogy to the corresponding stages in the 


history of mankind at large, and to the 
generalisation that existing savage races pre- _ 
sent in their intellectual development a 


marked analogy to the condition of the earlier 
races of mankind. The fancies and ideas of 


the child resemble closely the fancies and 2 


ideas of the savage, and the 
FANCIES AND IDEAS OF PRIMITIVE Man. 


An extensive study of children’s games, which 5 
had been entered into and pursued by Mrs. 


Gomme, has been rewarded by the discovery 


of many facts bearing upon these views. A 


great number of these games consist of dra- 
matic representations of marriage by capture 
and marriage by purchase—the idea of exo- 
gamy is distinctly embodied in them. You 
will see a body of children separate themselves 
into two hostile tribes, establish a boundary 
line between them, demand the one from the 
other a selected maiden, and then engage in 


conflict to determine whether the aggressors — 


can carry her across the boundary or the de- 
fenders retain her within it. There can be 
little doubt that these games go back to a high 


antiquity, and there is much probability that _ 
they are founded upon customs actually exist- — 

ing, or just passing away at the time they were 
first played. Games of this kind pass down — 
Each — 


with little change from age to age. 
successive generation of childhood is short; 
the child who this year is a novice in a game 


becomes next year a proficient, and the year — 


after an expert, capable of teaching others, and 
PROUD OF THE ABILITY 

to doso. Even the adult recollects the games 

of childhood and watches over the purity of 

the tradition. The child is ever a strong con- 

servative. Upon the same principle, next to 


children’s games children’s stories claim our — 
attention. Miss Roalfe Cox has collected, 


abstracted, and tabulated not fewer than 345 


-_—— 
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variants of Cinderella, Catskin and Cap o’ 
Rushes. These come from all four quarters of 
the globe, and some of them are recorded as 
early as the middle of the sixteenth century. 

These elaborate stories are still being handed 
down from generation to generation of 
children, as they have been for countless 
generations in the past. Full of detail as they 
are, they may be reduced to a few primitive 
ideas. If we view them in their wealth of 
detail, we shall deem it impossible that they 
could have been disseminated over the world 
as they are otherwise than by actual contact 
of the several peoples with each other. If we 
view them 


In THEIR SimpLiciry or IpEA 


we shall be more disposed to think that the 
mind of man naturally produces the same 
result in the like circumstances, and that it is 
not necessary to postulate any communication 
between the peoples to account for the identity. 
It does not surprise us that the same compli- 
cated physical operations should be performed 
by far distant peoples without any communi- 
cation with each other; why should it be more 
surprising that mental operations not nearly 
so complex should be produced in the same 
order by different peoples without any such com- 
munication ? Where communication is proved 
or probable it may be accepted as a sufficient 
explanation; where it is not probable there is 
no need that we should assume its existence. 
The simple ideas which are traceable in so 
many places and so far back are largely in 
relation with that branch of mythology which 
personifies the operations of nature. Far be 
it trom me to attempt to define the particular 
phase of it which is embodied in the figure of 
Cinderella as she sits among the ashes by the 
hearth, or to join in the chase after the solar 
myth in popular tradition. The form of 
legend which represents some of the forces of 
nature under the image of a real or fictitious 
hero capable of working wonders appears to be 
widely distributed. Lord Bacon, who says 
“The earliest antiquity lies buried 


> In SILENCE AND OBLIVION. 


This silence was succeeded by poetical fables, 
and these at length by the writings we now 
enjoy, so that the concealed and secret learn- 
ing of the ancients seems separated from the 
history and knowledge of the following ages 
by a veil or partition-wall of fables interposing 
between the things that are lost and those 
that remain,’ has shown in his “ Wisdom of 
the Ancients” that classical mythology was 
in truth a vast system of nature-worship, and 
in so doing has done more than even:he knew, 
for he has affiliated it to those ideas which 

have been so commonly formed among rude 
and primitive peoples. It is true, he says, 
fables in general are composed of ductile 
matter that may be drawn into great variety 
by a witty talent or an inventive genius, and 
be delivered of plausible meanings which they 
never contained. But the argument of most 
weight with him, he continues, “is that many 
of these fables by no means appear to have 
been invented by the persons who relate and 
divulge them, whether Homer, Hesiod, or 
others ; but whoever attentively considers 
the thing will find that these fables are 
delivered down and related by those writers, 
not as matters, then first invented and pro- 
posed, but as things received and 


EMBRACED IN EARLIER AGES. 


The relators drew from the common stock of 
ancient tradition and varied but in point of 
embellishment, which is their own. This 
principally raises my esteem of these fables, 
which I receive, not as the product of the age 
or invention of the poets, but as sacred relics, 
gentle whispers and the breath of better 
times, that from the traditions of more 
ancient nations came at length into the 
flutes and trumpets of the Greeks.” Except 
that.he supposes them to be a relic of better 
times, the poet’s dream of a golden age, no 
doubt still ringing in his ears, Bacon had in 
this as in many other matters a clear insight 
into the meaning of things. To return. If 
continuity be the key that unlocks the recep- 
tacle where lie the secrets of man’s history— 
physical, industrial, mental, and moral; if in 


ye | oan 


each of these respects the like processes are 
going on, it follows, as I have already said, 
that the only satisfactory study of man is 

A Stupy or THe WuHowte Man. 


It is for this reason that I ask you to take 
especial interest in the proceedings of one of 
the committees of this section, which has 
adopted such a comprehensive study as the 
guiding principle of its work. I mean the 
ethnographical survey committee. I have 
so often addressed this section and the Con- 
ferenco of Corresponding Societies on the 
matter since the committee was first appointed 
at the Edinburgh meeting, on the suggestion 
of my friend Professor Haddon, that I can 
hardly now refer to it without repeating what 
has been already said, or forestalling what 
will be said when its report is presented to 
you, but its programme so fully realises that 
which has been in my mind in all that I have 
endeavoured to say, that I must make one 
more effort to enlist your active interest in 
its work. The scheme of the committee in- 
cludes the simultaneous recording in various 
districts of the physical characters, by mea- 
surement and by photography, the current 
traditions and beliefs, the peculiarities of 
dialect, the monuments and other 
Remains oF ANCIENT CULTURE, 

and the external history of the people. The 
places in the United Kingdom where this can 
be done with advantage are such only as have 
remained unaffected by the great movements 
of population that have occurred, especially of 
late years. It miyht have been thought that 
such places would be very few; but the pre- 
liminary inquiries of the committee resulted 
in the formation of a list of between 300 and 
400. So far, therefore, as the testimony of the 
very competent persons whose advice was 
sought by them is to be relied on, it is evident 
that there is ample scope for their work. At 
the same time, the process of migration from 
country to town is going on so rapidly that 
every year diminishes the number of such 
places. One thinks with regret how much 
easier the work would have been one or two or 
three generations ago; but that consideration 
should only induce us to put it off no 
longer. The work done by the lamented Dr. 
Walter Gregor for this committee in Dumfries- 
shire and other parts of Scotland is an excellent 
type of the way in which such work should 
be done. His collections of physical measure- 
ments and of folk-lore have been published in 
the fourth and fifth reports of the committee 
There can be no doubt that few men possess 
the faculty he had of drawing forth the con- 
fidence of the villagers and getting them to 
tell him their superstitions and their old 
customs. He succeeded in recording from 
their lips not fewer than 733 items of folk-lore. 
They not merely form exceedingly pleasant 
reading, such as is perhaps not often met with 
in a British Association report, but they also 
will be found to throw considerable light on 
the views which I have ventured to lay before 
you. It is much to be wished that others who 
have the like faculty, if even ina lesser degree, 
could be induced to take up similar work in 
other districts, now that Dr. Gregor has so 
well shown the way in which it ought to be 
done. 


THe Autumn Exhibition at the Walker 
Gallery, Liverpool, opened last week. It 
includes over 1500 works, many of which are 
of great importance, and by artists of the first 
rank, Among the more notable canvases are 
Mr..T. Austen-Brown’s “ Benediction of the 
Sea,” Mr. F. Bramley’s “Dalesman’s Clip- 
ping,” Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s “ Lonely Church,” 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s great Jubilee pic- 
ture, Mr. Byam Shaw’s “Truth,” Miss Kemp 
Welch’s “Tio Arms,” Mr. G. C. Haité’s “ Bit 
of Old Chelsea,” Sir J. D. Linton’s “ Roses,” 
Mr. H. J. Draper’s “ Lament for Icarus,” Mr. 
J. R. Weguelin’s “ Piper and the Nymphs,” 
Professor Herkomer’s “The Guards’ Cheer,” 
Mr. David Murray’s “Old Shoreham,” Mr. 
G. H. Boughton’s “The Road to Camelot” ; 
“The Happy Valley,” by Mr. William Scott, 
of Oldham ; Mr. F. M. Skipworth’s “Signal of 
Death,’ and “Perseus,” by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. 
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LIST OF PRIZE AWARDS. 


] Bae prize list for Session 1897-98 of the 
Architectural Association is given in the 


current number of A.A. Notes. The list is 


appended : 

A.A. Travelling Student- 
ship, value £25, and-¢H. F. Waring. 
Bronze Medal we 


Second Prize ~.., ... Not awarded. 
A.A. Medal (Silver Medal 

and £3 58.) <u. a UF. Dare Clapham. 

Second Prize, value £5 5s. T. Tyrwhitt. 
Essay Prize, value £10 10s. ) F. N. Reckitt 


and Silver Medal cow) 
Measured Drawings Prize, ) 
value £553. ... ae An M;-Torrance, 


Hon, Mention Pie de Ge Na Oieb: 
Andrew Oliver Prize, value Re Je Roddis 
OS ae. os os Pals Mote ; 
Arthur Cates Scholarship, 
value £10 10s. ... i } T. Bee, 
Discussion Section Prize... 
Architectural Union Com Not awarded. 
pany’s Prize ae 


LECTURES. 

Division I. 

Silver Medal and A.A. Scholar- 
ship, value £6 6s. ... .. §S.H. Goodwin, 
Bronze Medal ... a ... H.S. Barrett. 
Hon. Mention ... : ... S. Wheeler. 
Division IT. 
G 


Silver Medal ... pee -. “EGY liteass 
Bronze Medal ... is ... W.M. Settle. 
Hon. Mention ... : .. H,.T. Bromley 
STUDIO. 
Division I. 


Silver Medal and Certificate... Not awarded. 
Bronze Medal ... e ... C,H, F. Comyn, 


Division II. 
Silver Medaland Certificate... C. E. New. 
Bronze Medal and Certificate J. G. N. Clift. 


ORDER OF MERIT. 
Division I. 


GREEK AND Roman OrRvDERS.—S. H. Goodwin, 
Certificate and Book; C. L. Fleming-Williams, 
B. J. McAdam. 

ELemMentTARY ConstrucTion.—S. H. Good- 
win, Certificate and Book; H. 8. Barrett, A. R. 
Conder. 

Enauish Arcuitsecture.—S. H. Goodwin, 
Certificate and Book; H. S. Barrett, C. L. 
Fleming- Williams. 

ELEMENTARY Puysics, ForMuLa, AND CAL- 
CULATIONS.—S. H. Goodwin, W. J. Davies, 
Certificate and Book; P. B. Dannatt, S. 
Wheeler. 

PLANE AND Sotip Grometry.—sS. H. Good- 
win, Certificate and Book; A. R. Conder, H. S. 
Barrett. 

MensurATION, LAND SURVEYING, AND 
LeveLiine.—S. H. Goodwin, certificate and 
book; P. B. Dannatt, C. Brée. 


Drvisi0n II. 

Construction.—T. G. Lucas, certificate and 
book ; W. M. Settle, L. I. Wood. 

Marerirats.—T. G. Lucas, certificate and 
book; R. T. Miller, W. M. Settle. 

Srresses AND StTrains.—H. T. Bromley, 
W. H. Collin, certificates; G. H. Smith, T. G. 
Lucas. 

DRAINAGE AND Water Svuppty.—T. G. 
Lucas, certificate; W. H. Collin. 

VENTILATION, LIGHTING, AND HEATING.— 
R. T. Miller, certificate; T. G. Lucas, J. H. A. 
Phillips. 

SPECIFICATIONS AND Estimates.—J. Ormrod, 
certificate; M. G. Pechell, F. J. O. Smith. 

Evementary Crass or Desian.— Silver 
Medal, Certificate, and Scholarship, value 
£5 5s, A. H. Goslett; Bronze Medal and Cer- 
tificate, R. H. Butterworth ; Hon. Mention, G. 
Bailey, F. J. Corfield. 

ApvVANCED Cass or Desian.—Silver Medal, 
Certificate, and Scholarship, value £5 5s.,C. L. 
Brierley ; Bronze Medal and Certificate, F. N. 
Reckitt. - 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The restoration of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, East Parish Church, Aberdeen, is now 
nearing completion. The stone flooring in the 
north transept and nave is now finished, and 
the last of the mason work connected with the 
restoration is in progress—the renovation of 
the apse windows, and the placing in position 
in the north transept of the granite fountain 
gifted some time ago. ‘The joiners are now at 
work laying the diagonal oak flooring in the 
south transept. The total cost of repairing 
the chapel is £654. 


Berston.,—It has been decided to enlarge 
the Beeston Primitive Methodist Chapel, and 
the work is being carried out from designs 
by Messrs. Howdill and Howdill, architects, 
Albion Street, Leeds. The front is being 
brought forward to the Town Street, and 
the additional space will give accommoda- 
tion for 79 persons. The front will be 
wholly of brick, and will be a simple treat- 
ment of the seventeenth - century English 
Renaissance style of Architecture. ‘The school, 
two class-rooms, heating chamber, &c., are 
being added at the back of the chapel. By an 
arrangement of screens the whole of the 
premises can be thrown into one assembly 
room in the form of a Greek cross. 


BirMINGHAM.—A handsome wrought-iron 
and brass chancel screen has been presented 
to Handsworth Parish Church, Birmingham, 
which the Bishop of Lichfield has just formally 
dedicated. T’he rood-screen is a fine example 
of artistic metal-work, from the design of Mr. 
Chatwin, the architect of the modern portion 
of the church. The framework is of iron, with 
gilt decorations, and the figures usually asso- 
ciated with a rood-screen are gilt. There are 
further introduced some copper embellish- 
ments. The makers are Messrs. Thomason 
and Co., Birmingham. 


Drvonport.—The clock and chimes placed 
in the tower of the Municipal Technical 
Schools, Devonport, have just been presented 
to the town. The clock tower, which is an 
addition to the original design of the building, 
rises to 120ft. above ground level, and its 
well-proportioned and graceful outline adds 
materially to the imposing facade of the 
building. The dials of the clock are 7ft. 6in. 
in diameter, and the time of day can be dis- 
tinctly seen for a long distance in all direc- 
tions. The hour bell weighs one ton, and the 
four quarter bells range from half a ton down- 
ward. The bells are hung in the thickness of 
the walls, and are visible from the outside, 
similar to those in church towers at Barnstaple 
and Northtawton, which are the only instances 
in Devonshire of bells being hung in this 
manner. By an automatic arrangement the 


chimes will be cut off each night from 10 p.m. 
until 6 a.m. 


Epinpurcu.—The day Industrial School, St. 
John’s Hill, the latest addition to the schools 
under the charge of the Edinburgh School 
Board, is now in use. The school has been 
built from designs by Mr. Wilson, architect, 
Queen Street. Its architectural features are 
Scottish, dormer windows and crow-stepped 
gables giving character to it. Its corridors 
and class-rooms have been lined throughout 
with red brick with an enamelled face, the 
floors and doors are pitch pine, and the rooms 
are all well lighted and-well ventilated. On 
the street floor, on the right of the boys’ 
entrance, there are waiting rooms and bath 
rooms where they get their first wash. This 
is duplicated at the east end of the school for 
girls. The main portion of the ground floor is 
made into a recreation hall, screened off in the 
centre into two portions, one for boys and 
another for girls. This opens upon a swim- 
ming or large plunge bath on the south side 
of the school, which will be used at separate 
times by the boys and girls. Outside, on the 
south side, are open concreted courts sur- 
rounded by a high wall, forming playgrounds 
for the children. The class rooms and indus- 
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trial rooms are on the first and second floors, 
and on the girls’ side are the kitchen, wash- 
house, and laundry. 


Hatkyn (Flintshire)—The Duke of West- 
minster has just given instructions for the 
alteration and enlargement of the National 
Schools at Halkyn, Flintshire, at an estimated 
cost of upwards of £1000. At present the 
buildings are in the shape of a T, but when the 
projected additions are completed they will 
form a square, and provide accommodation for 
a considerable increased number of children. 
The Duke is also erecting a complete set of new 
buildings at Rhesycae—another village on his 
estate—to replace the present buildings, which 
are antiquated, dilapidated, and inconvenient. 
The contractor for both schools is Mr. A. B. 
Lloyd, builder, Flint, and the architects are 


Messrs. Douglas and Minshull, Abbey Square, 
Chester. 


Hawarpen.—The foundation stone laying 
in connection with the new church at Shotton, 
near Hawarden, is arranged to take place 
to-day (the 14th inst.) Messrs. Douglas and 
Minshull, Chester, are the architects, and 
Messrs. Isaac Ward and Sons, Uttoxeter, the 
contractors. The cost is estimated at £4700, 
which, with other expenses, besides the site, 
will bring the total amount up to about £5500. 
The church, which, when completed, will con- 
sist of a nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 
and sacrarium terminating in an apse, will be 
erected in Early English style, the windows 
being mainly of lancet pattern. Red and white 
Hollington stone in random courses will be 
used in construction, and the roof will 


be covered with pale green Westmoreland 
slating. 


Lrreps.—The new depédt of the Sanitary 
Department of the Leeds Corporation, which 
is situated in Dock Street, was opened a few 
days ago. The building is intended for the 
stabling of the Corporation horses and sanitary 
appliances. The site is one of the most con- 
venient that could be chosen. It is bounded 
on the south by Bowman Lane, on the west by 
Kendell Street, and on the north by the river 
Aire. The frontage to the river is 250ft., of 
which 210ft. is available for unloading boats, 
&e. The total area is 11,257 square yards, 
which was purchased by the Corporation for 
25s. per yard, and 1000 square yards has been 
given up for the widening of Bowman Lane 
and Kendell Street. The stable accommoda- 
tion is eight blocks, twenty houses in each 


block, making a total accommodation for 160 . 


horses, whilst there are four loose boxes and 
five isolation boxes. The eight blocks of 
stables constitute four separate buildings, 
separated from each other on the two sides by 
paved yards 40ft. in width, and at one end of 
the yard 30ft. in width. Adequate arrange- 
ments have been made for the management of 
the depot, offices for officials and shops for 
workmen having been constructed on com- 
modious lines. The building has been com- 
pleted by ten different firms of contractors, 


and is in every way adapted for the purposes 
for which it is required. 


Liverpoon.—At the last monthly meeting 
of the Liverpool Library, Museum and Arts 
Committee, Sir William Forwood in the chair, 
it was stated that Mr. C. Dyall, curator of 
the Walker Art Gallery, had prepared a 
scheme for the extension of the buildings. 
The City Surveyor said Mr. Dyall’s plan, 
which proposed additions to the rear of the 
existing gallery, was an admirable one; it 
would nearly double the size of the building, 
and would cost £29,000.—The Chairman 
remarked that, while Mr. -Dyall’s scheme was 
very complete and perfect, it was too 
ambitious for the committee to undertake at 
the present time. The committee felt the 
necessity for an extension, but their idea was 
to construct a building which would cost some 
£8000 independently. of the  site-—The 
Surveyor pointed out that the existing gallery 
covered an area of 16,000 square feet, Mr. 
Dyall’s proposed addition would cover an area 
of 14,000 square feet.— After some conversation, 
the surveyor was instructed to submit next 


month plans of an extension to cost £8000, 
but so designed as to allow of further additions 
in the future. Ee 

Lonpon, 8.W.—A new music-hall is to be 
opened in London in a few days. 
the Granville Theatre of Varieties, and it is 
situated on the north side of the Broadway, 
Walham Green. Mr. Frank Matcham is the 
architect. The elevation is imposing; it — 
is built of red brick and terra-cotta, the 
corner being very artistically treated with 
towers and minarets. Over the entrances will — 
be handsome iron and glass shelters, filled 
with painted glass and brilliantly lighted. 
The entrances and vestibules are beautifully 
decorated with raised plaster enriched, the 
ceilings and walls being panelled out in 
Louis XVI. ornamentation; this decoration 
is carried along the walls of the open corridor 
at sides of stalls, and is finished in blue 
and gold, with figure paintings in panels, 
the whole having a most charming effect. 
The greatest novelty in the building is its 
decorations. Mr. Matcham has introduced 
Eburite faience ware for the whole of the © 
interior embellishments; not only are the 
walls covered with this material, but also the ~ 
proscenium front, auditorium, ceiling, gallery, — 
and balcony fronts, which give a most charm-— 
ing result. It will save a great deal of labour 
and expense that otherwise would be necessary 
for the renewal of decorations and keeping © 
clean, as by giving it a rub down periodically © 
with a wet sponge it is always kept bright and ~ 
clean. The Eburite faience is a special egg-— 
shell glazed material which has been success- 
fully used in other large schemes of decora- 
tion by Mr, Alfred Whitehead, of Leeds, the 
contractor for this work, who has now combined 
business with the Campbell Tile Co., and who 
are now carrying it on as “ Campbell, White- 
head, and Co., of Leeds, and Stoke-on-Trent.” 
The design and modelling of the work has 
received great attention, and when the whole 
decorations are brilliantly illuminated with 
the electric light, and warmed with the rich 
copper colour draperies and velvet seats, a 
beautiful effect will be obtained. The follow- 
ing are the names of the principal firms 
engaged in the construction and fitting up of 
the building :— Contractors for foundations, 
Mr. Charles Wall, Chelsea; contractor for 
superstructure, Mr. C. Gray Hill, Coventry ; 
electric lighting, Messrs. Lang, Wharton, and 
Down, London; gas fittings, Messrs. James 
Stott and Co,, London; plumbing, Messrs._ 
Finch and Co,, Limited, London; hot water 
heating, Messrs. Oldroyd and Co., Leeds; 
hydrants, Messrs. Shand Mason and Co., 
London; faience work, Alfred Whitehead, 
Leeds; plastic work and painting, Messrs. 
F. de Jong and Co., London; upholstery, 
Messrs. H. Lazarus and Son, London. 


Mexszorovucu.—A building in High Street, _ 
Mexborough, which was originally used as a 
Nonconformist chapel, and subsequently as a 
mission church, has been acquired for club 
premises. The sum of £500 has been expended 
in making the necessary alterations in the 
building, and in providing a billiard room, 
reading room, smoking room, card room, a 
large apartment that can be utilised for 
general meetings, together with all the other 
conveniences which go to make a really com- 
fortable and up to date institution of this 
kind. Mr. G. White is the architect, and Mr. 
W. Shepherd the contractor. The decorating 
has been done by Mr. Walter Nicholson. : 


MontirietH.—A new hotel is to be erected 
on the Links at Monifieth. ‘The building will 
be of handsome design. It will be erected on | 
the south side of a new street to be formed in © 
front of the Panmure Golf Clubhouse, and will 
consist of two stories. The architects are 
Messrs. Johnston and Baxter, Dundee. 


Wicx.—The Carnegie Free Library was 
opened last week. The buildings are situated 


from plans by Messrs. Leadbetter and 
Fairley, architects, Edinburgh. The cost, 
apart from the site, valued at £500, will be ~ 
over £4000. po) ude e ; 
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Enquiry Department. 


DEFECTIVE WORK. 
To the Editor of THe Burtpers’ JouRNAL. 


Srr,—(1) A contractor undertakes to supply 
an article according to specification. When 
completed the architect inspects the same, and 
verbally approves of it. Afterwards he finds 
that certain materials are not as specified. 
Can he then compel the contractor to replace 
the defective materials? (2) If the architect 
had approved of the article in writing, has he 
power to do the same thing ?>—Yours, «c., 

RAS Bt 


We believe that, strictly speaking, the 
architect cannot compel the contractor to 
replace defective materials of which he has once 
approved, whether the approval should have 
been in writing or verbally, but that he would 
be responsible to his client for having passed 
that which was faulty. On the other hand, 
no respectable builder would refuse, under 
such circumstances, to reinstate what was 
admittedly faulty, and if he did refuse, the 
architect would be, morally at least, fully 
justified in withholding his certificate until he 
complied. 


LABORATORY FITTINGS. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you 
can furnish me with particulars of the fittings 
necessary for physical and chemical labora- 
tories. Is there any book published illustrating 
thé same ?—Yours, &c., Je ane 

Your best plan would be to apply to one of 

‘the many firms of laboratory outfitters, who 
could supply you with all particulars. We 
could send you the names of two firms upon 
the receipt of your full address. We know of 
no book upon the subject. 


ROUGH CAST COLOURING. 
To the Editor of TH Bu1LDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—H. M. C. writes for information 
ve above. I have similar work to do myself’; 
but wouldn’t.it be better floated flat? Rough 
cast naturally gathers dirt, whereas if smooth 
the dirt will wash off with heavy rains. I 
also wish to colour the cement yellow; will it 
be necessary to colour the whole or only the 
top fine finish, and will it take a great amount 
of ochre to colour? On plaster work I have 
used calcarium, and find that the first shower 
of rain spoils the whole affair, washing all the 
colour out of it, and I propose painting same 

next time as the only remedy. Can I do any- 
thing better? Having some stables to build, 
I should like to colour the cement in the 
gangways red; how can I do this, and would 
it add greatly to the expense? For any in- 
formation as to this and the stucco work I 
shall be grateful.—Yours, &c. Jee. 

Of course, the surface of the plaster may be 
finished flat if desired, but it will not then be 
“rough cast,” and its appearance, in connection 
with half-timbered work, will not be so effective 
as is that of the latter. It is not absolutely 
necessary to colour the whole body of the 
plaster, but unless a great deal of it has to be 
done, not much will be gained in point of 

- economy by colouring one portion only, as the 
stainer would cost less than the double labour 
of mixing and serving from two boards. For 
stucco finish, however, the plan may be adopted, 
as a fine coat must be prepared, and this alone 
needs colouring. It will take about 3lb. of 
yellow ochre to give lewt. of cement a cream 
tint ; and about 141b. of white, or lb. of green 
copperas to render the same waterproof. For 
colouring the plaster already floated, you may 
try the following, which will last good from 
three to five years according to the exposure : 
Mix 4lb. of yellow ochre in three gallons of 
rain or soft water, add 1lb. of alum well 
powdered, and one quart of stale beer, stir well 

and apply with a stubby whitewash brush. 
For colouring the cement in the stable red, 
use Venetian red or red ochre, with green 
copperas 1 to 5. The extra cost will be slight, 
but the strength of the cement will be some- 
what impaired. For superior work, a very fine 


and durable coloured cement may be made by 
grinding up red rubber bricks (or the dust 
from the cutting shed) with Portland cement, 
in the proportion of 1 of brick dust and 1 of 
washed sand to 2 of cement. This can be 
floated to a marble-like face. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERSHIP. 

To the Editor of Tus BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Srr,—I shall be glad if you can give 
me any information about the examinations for 
the Associateship of the Society of Architects. 
How many examinations are imposed ? What 
are the subjects? I have had some experience 
with an architect. I hold the Art Masters’ 
certificate, and other certificates for Architec- 
ture, building construction, &c.,—Yours truly, 

BoE, 

There is no examination for Associateship 
of the Society of Architects, but there is for 
Membership, the particulars being obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Society, St, James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly. The first examination is to 
be held in October, and the scheme, so far as 
we are yet able to judge, seems to be a re- 
markably good one. There is one examination 
only, the subjects being Design, Architectural 
History, Construction, Materials, Specification 
Writing, &e. 


THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Students who attend Science 
and Art Classes are permitted to make 
architectural drawings, copied, measured, and 
drawn or designed as he may choose. ‘These 
are sent up to South Kensington in com- 
petition. I intend attending evening classes 
this session, and would like to send up a draw- 
ing. My knowledge of the requirements, 
however, is limited, and I shall be glad if you 
can give full particulars, and suggest any suit- 
able subject to draw. The prizes given by 
the Science and Art Department, I understand, 
are in money, books, or medals. What would 
be required of a student to obtain a bronze 
medal? Would detail drawings and a per- 
spective be required of your design >—Yours 
truly, “WHITE ROSE.” 

The principal requirement for obtaining a 
national medal or prize is that the work shall 
exhibit careful draughtsmanship of more than 
usual artistic excellence. Undoubtedly the 
best thing to submit is a measured drawing of 
some good example of old work, with general 
drawings and details all properly worked out 
and fully figured, for from the execution of 
such a drawing, or set of drawings, there is a 
great deal to be learnt, even if no prize be 
secured. The original sketches, done on the 
spot, should be submitted with the finished 
drawings, but no perspective is necessary. 


HOW TO BUILD “TO THE BEST 
ADVANTAGE.” 

To the Editor of THe BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—I purpose building a small house and 
150ft. by 18ft. run of glasshouse in this neigh- 
bourhood. Can you let me know how this 
can be done to the best advantage? I have 
four acres of open farm land, two freehold, and 
the rest on lease. I do not wish to spend 
more than £650 on the buildings and stock. 
Can you let me know how this can be done, and 
also the nature of the contract with which I 
would have to enter with the builders, so as 
to proceed without unnecessary expense and 
trouble to myself? What form of contract is 
most binding ? Iamasubscriber to Specirica- 
TIoN.—I am, yours faithfully, Vive, Gr. 

P.S.—The place is to be a small fruit farm. 

The best thing to do would be to employ a 
local architect, who would be conversant with 
local materials and prices, and to whom the 
requirements could be personally explained. 
Of course, only a small house could be built— 
little more than a cottage—as a considerable 
portion of the sumavailable woyld have to be 
spent on the glass. We should also recom- 
mend a careful study of the section relating 
to “Horticultural Engineer” in SPEcIFICATON, 
The architect would prepare a proper binding 
contract, and see the work through. 


SECOND EDITION 
NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


Specification. 


Nog? 


The following are some of the un- 
solicited testimonials received from well- 
known Architects, Civil Engineers, and 
Contractors : 

“A perfect storehouse of information for 
Architects.” 

“ Your very serviceable book.” 

“4 Grand Number.” 

“ The more one looks into ‘ Specification’ 
the more useful does tt appear to 
become.” 

“We are very pleased to have tt m our 
Library.” 

“4 splendid number of an invaluable 
work.” 

“ Tam greatly pleased with tts appearance.” 

“Unique in English Technical Literature.” 

“In common with evervone else we cannot 

but admire your publication.” 

“ Such enterprise as yours ts worthy of 
every encouragement.” 

“A very excellent production.” 

“ T trust the enterprise shown will be fully 
recognised.” 

“T wish you every success m SO useful a 
publication.” 

“ T consider tt a very useful publication.” 

“We congratulate you on the issue, which 
1s very good.” 

“ The publication ts well timed, and I trust 
it will meet with the appreciation it 
deserves.” 

“We are bound to say it s-a wonderful 
production.” 

“< Specification, appears to be a most 
invaluable work and one excellently 


arranged and printed.” 


2/6 « 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


From the Offices of “ The Builders’ 
Journal,” “The Architectural Review,” 


and ‘‘ Specification.” 


Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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TENDERS HASTINGS.—For additions and sanitary works at th LONDON.—For erecting new school buildings for St. 
e Boys’ School, Hollington, for the School Board. Mr. John’s, Bethnal-green, E.,for the Rey, E.R. Hollings. Mr. 
pear anos tooy Queaniechar vere Hastings a5, xg oe oe, asap 37, Bake ns Quananee by Mr. E. 

hould be . Cruttenden ... £590 0 . a. hite SPE eat 2 arke, 35, Vaughan-road, Camberwe its 
eee ‘Spee eS STE can John Lester... ... ... 527 0] Padgham & Hutchin- McCormick and Sons £6,830 Shurmur Sot A steers, 0008 

x \d : # the ¥F,G. Hatton .. ... 48010] son, St. Leonard’s- Chessum and Son... 6,829 | Harris and Wardrop... 6,536 
be accepted unless they contain the name Oo Chapman & Cuff... 450 0| on-Sea* ... ... 4. 276 0 Knight andSon ... ... 6,784; H.Walland Co. ... ... 6,483 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. H. Ashdown... ... 440 6] *Accepted. : Outhwaite and Son ... 6,679 

HASTINGS.—For additions, sanitary works, levelling LONDON.—For adding new cellars to Manor_ Stores, 

ALDERSHOT.—Accepted for the supply of 2000 tons of nlaygrounds, and other works at Sandown Schools, Old Chiswick-lane, for Messrs. Fuller and Co., Griffin Brewery. 

granite road metal, for the Urban District Council :— ondon-roa‘. Mr. Arthur Wells, architect. Queen’s- Mr. J. Hume, surveyor, 159, High-road, Chiswick :— 
Per ton. Per ton. phates dowin se Per . Sadao ts Etukohl acl eg ad Smith fate a4 a ee im ae ars : 
ldin. size 2in. size. . Lester. ... ... ... £2,297 0| Padgham utchin- . N. ODS ai. he . Leeder (accep 
gid, Byids xy Aharon st eth 10 ete aon sete 4 Srphed Abt tage Bs Psat! eeey sand alterations to 
.M. Manuelle, enast granite... 14 0 .. 18 6 Riel rite ... ves 25190 0 . Snow, Hastings* 1,80 iscuit works, adwell, for Messrs. Meredith and rew 
See eoconmeanactente 18 “9 S298 28 x *Accepted. : ; : Limited. Mr. “Frederick Colyer, architect, 14, Victoria- 

AYLESBURY. — For erecting a detached residence HASTINGS.—For additions to the girls’ school, sanitar street, Westminster, S.W. :— ; . 
Wendover-road, Aylesbury for Mr. E. T. Mackrill Messrs. york, dered ce pleyecoesee ane ponniary Ware a aes S. G. Bird Oak iets ie sh be #5 OS 88,555 

‘4 | Pale TS pee PR npc EE TW RSW antities the girls’ and infants’ schools, Hollingten, for the Schoo ecepted, subject to variations. 

i: er ane Son, architects, Aylesbury. Quantities by Shae Mr. Arthur Wells, architect, Queen’s-chambers, | ba Mag bem eet ge a ae pe ir shee 
ae Fi 21.438 hater £ astings :— public-house umstea ommon-road, S.E. Tides 

ae: erenena ae a Webeee Ae. Marea 360 J. Lester .. «. .. ». £1,577| Padgham & Hutchin- Cook, architect :— . 

Bw, Sheri oa eae J * Accepted. ’ J. Cmernes ae eee Py ae a vo B1,186 Ee Aa St PS wats phomas eee Boa ined “— 
Vans Es a ee ‘ ; ney . Gs Hatten Fos 2s gals555: . Ashdown, Holling- ilove tar ict, Ree Od gins: Me, as eet neem 

BEXHILL (Sussex). For ene er oe: ae aie a ap Chapman and Cuff. 1318] ton (accepted)... ... 1,114 PORTISHEAD.—For widening the lower portion of West 
peging, &c. for the Urben teat bene betes) al CMa atone wren es _ Hill-road, Portishead. for the Portishead Urban District 

te Boy Nd ness ere aa > N.—For alterations and additions at 27, Ber- ouncil. r. T. J. Moss Flower, engineer, Uariton-cham- 

E. Gutsell, Silverhill, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea__... £614 ger-road, Homerton, for Mrs. E. Knights. Mr. John | bers, Bristol :— : 
Bp STE er ree ei eetrt Sea ttt | ne aecustecs iO is5 4 : as aS Binns ... an Fe 4 Ones Nee ae en 

she corner j0OnN-Troe é a, : : ade. | newin Bros. an (see <r, a ao os Res iz . Monks Wille. Sie $ rtishea' a 
Mr. Wm. Cooper, M.S.A., architect, 21, Havelock-road, ILKLEY.—For the erection of three villas. Messrs. J. Woolford... _.. 215 3 4 * Accepted. 
Hastings. Quantities by the architect :— Isitt, Adgin, and Hill, architects, Prudential-buildings, READING.—For rebuilding 54 and 55, Munster-street, for 
H. Noakes ... ... ... £12,125] M. Martin... ... ~... £10,690 Bradford :— Mr. J. Sydenham. Messrs. Webb& Blackwell, architects :— 
Se pas Oo... Tyee = xa Sinick 10,538 ee da aes sycepet pees! 2 ee ... £1,318 12 6 i pemeey ie we» £2,995 . a ome ang aoe .-. £2,678 

.Cruttenden ... .. 878 adgham and Hutch- Joinery.—Eagle an awson, OY, \e.. 685 17 6 ollier and Catley ... 2,780) J. Bottrill an on, 

J. Martin... ... .. 10,700] imson .... 2... | a 10,450 Plumbing.—J. Houldsworth, Ilkley eee) Higgsand Sons .... ..._2.730| Reading (accepted)... 2,627 

For Excavations and Concrete Foundations, which were | Slating.—J. Smithies, Bradford. ... ose 10L 11 0 ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—For decorations, &c., to the 

_ executed under separate contract as follows :— Plastering.—R. Richardson, Ilkley ac at DIOMEAO “Sussex Hotel,’ Marina, for the Sussex Hotel Company. 
p. Fae OES dat pees 8 4 % hay (90 mare ete, Saas genh Hankins, ees og ere 33 Z 0 F Mr. Wm. Coben, architect, 21, Hevea Hastings :— 
S. Carey .. ... .. 302412 6| hill (accep vs, £268 N .—For new billiard-room_an1 alterations to ‘or Hot-Water Service, as follows :— 

BRENTFORD.—For the erection of house and office, | “The Dartmouth Arms,” York Rise, Highgate-road, N.W., A. Willard ... ... .. £106 16| A.A. Hart, Hastings* £97 0 
Boston Brewery, Boston-road, for Messrs. Fuller and Co., | Ae: Mr. Greamisce: Mr. A. J. Perriam, architect, 43, he Were a i 
Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. Mr. J. Hume, architect and annon-street, B.U. :— ‘or Decorations, as follows :— . 

Sraror, Oniawick — Me Antilland Go. .... ... £1,500 | Gould and Brand _... £1,260 W.E. Brown _... ... £590 0 | J. Harvey, St. Leon- 

Hansom.. .. .«. .. £860 0/8. Hunt... «.-..... 8759 0 Eddie.. . .. .. ... 1,880] Marchant and Hirst ... 1,197 J. and OC. Bovis)... ..._ 495 .0 ards (accepted) ~ ... £492 10 
J. Barnes |. .. .. 830 0|Speechley and Smith 743 0 | Stone... ...| .. .., 1,323 : STROOD (Kent).—For the erection of an assembly hall, 
‘Adamson and Son ... 800 0| L. Leederand Co.*.. 73915 | LONDON.—For new billiard-room and alterations to Cliffe-road, for the trustees of Strood Wesleyan Church. 
Dorey and Co. ... ..; 789 01 * Accepted. Nee eres tee ‘ear Power ends N.W. Mr. pee Aes abe ee) Son, architects, Rochester. 

\ 5 RAAT . . J. Perriam, architect, 48, Cannon-street, E.C.:~ uantities e architects :— 

ORO DDR. -Bor the Seegacn oa ae ns : BC ee tiveless. | Bok Whittoll . £1082 4 6|H.E. Phillips ... £1,405 0 0 
Gining vad Staite £008 | J. White e807 | Gouldand Brand., ..  ... £1,998 —...... £125 E.D.Seagars ... 1,460 9 0|J.L. Trueman... 1,357 0 0 
Sten Sat sake RR es 4, rt See and Evans ... - TORR ae Sse e A ee Fae ae 4 PB Chat- ee 40) 
H.Bullen*.. ~~. <2. 900] Harrison and Blyth <.. 815 » Gabon Se tia ie Fak hat SER Ea 4 - BA BEnn or se ames Oe Cie en 

* Accepted. Rhodes Rae, a WieGrnean att. pa IROL. Famer. 70 E. W. Filley. ... 1,425 0 Ol, ecepted.. 

"4 eS ve - ‘ : Green and Smith ... Ca ES AGRO Oe Deis 80 SWANSEA.—For the erection of offices im Alexandra- 
oA eS ag aor peadinions 40 Grae ees rad " Marchant and Hirst _... ig th AgOWOS- eueae 67 road, Swansea. for the Poor Law Guardians, Swansea. Mr. 
architect, 64, Chapel-street, Devon art = ies Sosa ; Edwards and Medway*... ... 1,622 ..... 71 Herbert W. Wills, architect, Swansea. Quantities by Mr. 
Pethick Bros ap £4 ne Old Goad gal Co £3,600 0 * Accepted. d G. Fleetwood, 3, New-court, Carey-street, ondon :— t. 
Ambrose Andrews... 4,300 0 Tozer and Son 8.a86 0 ee tee wie ae ae eens 6 aaa a Dee eee Biase pel nk J. Mersey me Bd eH 

7. ome 0 7 % TN ee ae reen-lanes, N., for Mr. Roylance. r, A. J. Perriam, eaverand Co. .. ... 7; homas Davies _... ... 6) 5 
i He Sages Beas 4 eine aes Ets “pee 4 architect, 43, Cannon-street, E.C. :— Davies Brothers |... 6,840| Thomas Richards... 6,580 
J Partridge . ~ 4,100 0|Pellow, Plymouth* 37098 0 Rhodes i522 s. .W257 | W... Green <6, > yi. Sis. oo A120 Thomas Watkins & Co. 6,816] Bennett Bros. ..._ ... 6,500 
Sillard & SS avenues 3.918 0 Seaith & Son Devon: FF ee ace y aw stp nt pee A Eel Seat Wont Gustavus Bros. ... _... 6,800] Lloyd Bros. (accepted) 6,219 
J.H. Blackall... .. 3,785 0| port(withdrawn)... 2,84915 | 4. : .—For alterations and repairs to No. 61, Sou 

: udley-street, Piccadilly, W., for Mr. W. Tebb. Mr. P. A. 

FERNDALE (Glad ner ousting two shops and roe ae i= e780 | BAS Budkerid. ‘oa LONDON PLATE GLASS INSURANCE C0 Ltd 
premises in High-street, for Mr. W. R. Davies. Messrs. | guiergandSon.. se -§. Buckeridge. ... ... £693 -- JV, ' 
Edgar Downs and A. J. Jones, joint architects, 1, City- | PEON DON. B_New batl 9 : 
chambers, Queen-street, Cardiff :— sees poe A Lee and Paes sor she any Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 

: 4 DT ore aa 94. axe [ O . Matthew, Bethna reen, E., including piled founda- . we r 
ha pee Say ne Morris* eAeapted: £1,020 tions, gieetric Jighting, ke: Mr. R. Stephen Ayling, Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 

i Se Be tet ? ; : | A.R.1.B.A., architect, Parliament-mansions ictoria-street, MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 

GUILDFORD.—For the erection of a_ house, Warren- | s iti iley, i ia- 
road, for Mr. G. E. Wainwright. Messrs. Pictor and Lunn, | Biase See by: Mr. Henry: “Riley, #6, ‘Victoria SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE.. : 
architects :—_ - ; a Leslie and Go. ..._... £18,742 | Lawrence and Sons ... £16,293 Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
Mitchell Bros. .. ... £2,770] Tribe & Robinson __... £2,380 Holland & Hannen ... 16,476| Perry and Co. ... «.. 16,287 cases where no claim has arisen. 

F, Milton Ores 2,620 Kingerlee & Son:. ... 2,299 Bywaters ... ....... 16,875| Rider and Sons... ... 16,228 a4 aklcatt A ion Vavtted 
Soot and Son se. ate EOE Oe pansies ose Holliday and Green- __ Nightingale... .. 15,763 pplications for Agencies Inv . 
Higlett & Hammond}... 2,450 *Accepted. pee amet EPs pa iorike MORON SESE RS eer, Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 
ae 
[Ss the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, Damp 
is Courses, Roofings, Ware- * 
All house Floors, Basements, 
Hi eae oes: Pull 
Wil aughterhouses 
WA < 4 Particulars 
Breweries, 
WM) : can be 
Hi Lavatories, 
fy 4 obtained from 
A boob 
ei the Offices, _ 
BAN! 
yyy) 
les HAMILTON 
sie HOUSE, 
: vc 
AMERICAN RADIATORS and BOILERS, VALVES, TOOLS and FITTINGS in Great Variety. BISHOPSGATE STREET 
EX. MOUNZING, 199, Upper Thames Street, London, H.C. 


WITHOUT, E.C. 


@ . a 
ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 
These marvellous ions bake bat eaah Tr ns Reed) : Fig. 3 is th THE FIRST : 
Peabisvand Binele Fa ah ihaatos A Double Bohan a tea eh i Beal SPRINGS EVER 
s atkon Billet made. Spemgsinge eee ars Bu ee PRODUCED WITH 
asi cei oa H | N CE \ which opens to and opens to and Cc oe IT 
ee CAN BE FITT*D TO ANY closes from the angle 10m the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
Self Compensating DOOR. of 135°. ie., ‘‘ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


oy 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ah 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE (Durham). — Accepted for the SUNDERLAND.—For the erection of a technical college, WOOLWICH.—For pow workshop for Me teo. 
erection of cottage houses, fo’ he Gateshead Union Green-terrace, for the Corporation. Messrs. Potts, Son, and Leavy and Co., Hare-street, Woolwich. Mes Aes "Onurch, 
uardians. Mr. W. L. Brew eoinoé; architect, 89, Pilgrim- Hemmings, architects, London, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. be pag and Whincop, architects :— 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— Boreham and Morton, Sunderland :— f Holloway... ... ... £930'| Thomas and Edge... .., £11 
W.O. Tyrie, Redheugh, Gateshead... £15,095 13 0 Deduct for pea ae ae she aed J. Chapman reer ae TI9 
SWINDON.—For the eee of a sho op, I ne dotry, Terra-cotta. WOOLW VICH.—For a oh eile shop at 25, Hare-street 
_ &c., Radnor-street, for Mr. A. C, Buckel Stott 19.97 D6 ; ‘he 6 
Stot Re er a a i. LI9,97L! 6... 5 2258 WwW Wie for Mr. G. Mitchell. Messrs. Church, Quick. 
Beswick, architect, 9, Regent-street, New Swind ont = Elliott .. aS 5} ve 19,408... 460 and Whincop, architects :— 
 C. Williams .. ..._ ... £1,499} W.Chambe xp, B1,L05 ee nat ’ n Se oe, PTO 16a. 522 839 Turtle and Suplston £2,240|.0.Chapman .., ..._ ... £2,195 
1 eae iS 1,467 Ball and Kalmin: ster, i “r ‘ee ee LD 100 9. Gene eC Munday and Son... ... 2,239] Goad... ... we) 22? S187 
Ti AEC rant ek ys 1,325 Kent-road, Swindon * 1,073 Shattoe ox 5 i Ol 700 or sae ANE H. L. Holloway ... ... 2,200} Thomas and Edge* .. 2,180 
* Accept ted. Whit ~y 50 Fg 1S OOO) unaraeeee OFG: * Accepted. 


MoNEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
E. MCNEIL... & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


5 Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


“The Early Bath ’ Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


79> SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM 


AU 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 
LARGE WATER SURFACE, 83in. by 63in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ‘* Vitro=-Porcelain,” a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application: 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lime 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 


1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR _=.. RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 


IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. 
COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
PIECES, 
4 RON ee te FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


SSS 
< <N 


Vill 
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SS": MARYLEBONE. 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 

Notice is Hereby Given that the Vestry of the Parish 
of St. Marylebone are prepared to receive TENDERS 
from persons willing to Contract for the SUPPLY of 
about 500,000 Australian JARRAH WOOD PAVING 
BLOCKS of the best quality. 

Tenders to be delivered at the Court House on or 
before TWELVE noon on MONDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 26th. Three samples to accompany each Tender. 

Further particulars and forms of Tender can be 
obtained at the Court House daily from TEN till 
FOUR. 


The Vestry do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
By order, 
W.H. GARBUTT, 
Court House, Vestry Clerk. 
Marylebone-lane, 
September, 1898. 


ITY OF GLOUCESTER. 
NEW BUILDINGS FOR ELECTRICITY 
WORKS. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Corporation of Gloucester invite TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of the NEW BUILDINGS in connection 
with the above. 

Plans and specification may be seen at the Office 
of Mr. HARRY A. DANCEY, 26, Clarence-street, 
Gloucester, between TEN a.m. and FIVE p.m. 

The quantities are being prepared by Mr. DANCEY, 
and may be obtained from him on payment of a charge 
of £2 2s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona- 
fide Tender. 

The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Electricity Works,” 
to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office, Guildhall, 
Gloucester, before ELEVEN o’clock on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19th, 1898. 

By order, 
GEO. SHEFFIELD BLAKEWAY, 

Guildhall, Gloucester, Town Clerk. 

August 30th, 1898. 


ONTRACT for GAS HOLDER. 
The Directors of the Eastbourne Gas Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the CON- 
STRUCTION, at their Works, of a GAS HOLDER, 
158ft. by 90ft.; to be in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, which may be seen at the Office of the 
Company, at Eastbourne, and of which copies and 
detailed particulars may be obtained on application to 
the Engineer, Mr. H. E. JONES, Gas Works, Harford- 
street, Stepney. 

Sealed Tenders, marked on the outside, to be delivered 
to me by WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th, 1898. 

The person whose Tender is accepted will be required 
to enter into a contract for the due performance of the 
works, and to give such security as the Directors shall 
require, such contract and security to be prepared by 
the Solicitors of the Company at the expense of the 
contractor. 

The Directors will not be bound to accept the lowest 


or any Tender. 
J. H. CAMPION ieee 
ecretary. 


10 BUILDERS. — Builders desirous of 
Tendering for the ERECTION of a BLOCK of 
RESIDENTIAL FLATS (‘ Priory Court ’’), Mazenod- 
avenue, Hampstead, are requested to apply to the 
Architects, Messrs. PALGRAVE and CO., 28, Victoria- 
street, S.W., with a deposit of £2 2s. for bills of quanti- 
ties, prepared by Mr. GEORGE. STEVENSON. Such 
Gepoat will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide 
Tender. 


__, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


Mi 
For Churches, Schools, 
i Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


COL 


ASYLUMS, 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


DGE & BRIDGEN, 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ta hes Pg Fy Pe me 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


ta Our No. 32 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application. “Wea 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Etartley & sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


234.-WASH-OUT, 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent. 


PAaTENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


<“WaAsH-ouvuT” 


CLOSET 
(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881. 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE.’ 


DECORATIVE 
METAL'WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


ECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. : 
TO CONTRACTORS. : 

The Beckenham Urban District Council invite TEN 
DERS for WIDENING Croydon-road and Elmers 
End-road. 

The works comprise the widening of Croydon-roadfor 
about 800 lineal feet, and of Elmers Hnd-road for 
150 lineal feet, together with the formation of new 
footways. 

In connection therewith the following works are re- 
quired, viz., about 800 lineal feet 9in. pipe sewer, 700 
lineal feet 9in. pipe surface water drain with manholes, 
gullies, &c.; 110 lineal feet concrete retaining wall, 
about 4ft. high ; 1000 lincal feet kerb and channelling, — 
making up roadways, &c. 

_Plans and sections may be seen, and bills of quanti- 
ties, specifications, and forms of Tenders obtained, on 
application to Mr. JOHN A. ANGELL, Surveyor,on 
or after SEPTEMBER 7th, on deposit of £1, which 
will be returned on the receipt of a bona-fide Tender. _— 

A clause will be inserted in the contract providing 
that the contractor shall pay to the workmen employed 
in the execution of the work the wages generally 
accepted as current for workmen engaged on similar 
work in the district. 

Tenders duly sealed and endorsed ‘‘Tender for — 
Widening Croydon and Elmers End-roads,” to reach 
undersigned not later than FOUR p.m. MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 26th, 1898. ¢ 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
F. STEVENS, : 


August 30th, 1898, Clerk to the Council. 


WILLIAM L. KING, 


Electrical Engineer, 4 
11, BOTHWELL STREET, CLASCOW, — «i 


Contractor for Light & Power Installations, 


HOUSE BELLS & TELEPHONES. 
Technicalities explained. 


LIFTS, — 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


The ‘“‘PREMIER ” Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


IRON : 
DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade, 


a 


By Hand, Belt, or Hydraulic Power, 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from £B, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co, 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. : 


WARDRY Woks 
SALFoRD 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


it 
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BOYLE’S PATENT ‘‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW, 


See eanao Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBUOROPE. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘«‘«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD’”’ in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrEGon.” ; MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “ Cxicaao,” 
GUNBOATS.—*« Hetena,” “Witmrnaton,” “Nasuvitin,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING, » «© Marietta,’ “NEwrPort,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kzarsagn,” “KENTUCKY, » « ALABAMA,” “ WrsconsIN,” and “ILurNois,” now being built. 
«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high), 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Owine to the continued drought, a water 
famine prevails at the township of Willes- 
borough, near Ashford, Kent. All the ordinary 
sources of supply have failed, and temporary 
arrangements with the Ashford Urban District 
Council for a supply of drinking water have 
been found necessary. ‘The drains at Willes- 
borough cannot be flushed, and, in conse- 
quence, there has been a serious outbreak of 
scarlet fever. The hospital is full of patients, 
and other cases are being treated outside. At 
Ashford the Urban Council has been obliged to 
issue a notice asking consumers to use the town 
water economically, and to prevent any waste. 


Tue Ninth Annual Congress of Scottish Dis- 
trict Councils, in connection with the National 
Registration of Plumbers, was opened at 
Glasgow a few days ago. The congress has 
brought together many prominent and in- 
fluential persons connected with public health 
and sanitary matters, and amongst those 
present were Messrs. Cameron Corbett, M.P., 
J. S. A. Baird, M.P., Lees Knowles, M.P., 
Sir Robert Pullar, Alderman Richard Hind, 
Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, Professor Glaister, the Rev. Dr. 
Boyd, and Mr. Robert Crawford, ex-Chairman 
of the Health Committee of the City of Glas- 
gow and president of the congress. Baillie 
Dick, on behalf of the Glasgow Corporation, 
welcomed the members of the congress to the 
city, after which Mr. Robert Crawford de- 
livered his presidential address. The congress 
then proceeded to consider what means could 
be taken to secure the early passing of the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill into law, and 
passed the following resolution :—* That this 
Ninth Annual Congress of the Registered 
Plumbers, local health authorities, medical 
men, and educationalists in Scotland, renews 
its approval of legislative sanction being given 
to the registration movement, and its desire 
that the Bill be reintroduced next session of 
Parliament; recommends that a strenuous 
effort be made by the promoters of the Bill, 
by deputation or otherwise, to induce the 
Government to adopt the Bill; and calls upon 
the district councils of Scotland to take 


prompt and energetic action for the same™~ 


object.” An exhibition of plumbing work 
and sanitary appliances in connection with 
the congress was opened by Professor J. G. 
M‘Kendrink, who, in the course of his address, 
stated that the congress had a twofold aspect, 
on the one side as it affects the trade, and on 
the other as it affects the public. All were 
aware that the movement for the registration 
of plumbers, so far as the trade were con- 
cerned, aimed in the first place at a careful 
education of the plumber, and in the second at 
a system of examination and registration by 
which a guarantee would be given to the 
public that those who followed the working of 
plumbers would be thoroughly efficient men. 


THE want of water at Bridgend has long 
been keenly felt, and two or three years since 
a large number of the inhabitants petitioned 
the District Council to take steps to procure a 
sufficient supply. Since then schemes have 
been submitted to both Bodmin Rural District 
and St. Winnow Parish Council. Some few 
weeks ago the former Council’s surveyor took 
the levels and gaugings of springs rising in 
the surrounding hills, and found that a stream 
rising at Hartswell gives 19,440 gallons of 
water in twenty-four hours, and the estimated 
cost of bringing it is £462. Another spring at 
Colbeacon gives 8640 gallons, and it can be 
brought in for £406. The third source of 
supply is at Polscoe, which gives 15,120 
gallons in twenty-four hours, and £282 would 
be the cost of bringing it into the village. 
These estimates do not include the cost of 

purchasing water rights from owners and 
compensating occupiers; they provide only 
for piping and the provision of four stand- 
pipes. At a recent meeting of the Rural 


Council the three schemes were submitted, 
and were referred to the Parish Council for 
consideration. The latter body have gone 
fully into the subject, and have decided to 
recommend the Hartswell stream as the most 
suitable. It now remains for the Rural 
Council to take the necessary steps. 


AN inquiry has been held at Oulton Board 
School, Lowestoft, by Mr. Samuel Walter 
Wheaton, M.D., an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, into an application by 
the Mutford and Lothingland Rural District 
Council for powers to borrow £2700 for 
the purpose of constructing an isolation 
hospital for the district. It was explained 
that some time since Dr. Bruce Low held 
an inquiry into the causes of the typhoid 
outbreak at Kessingland. The result was 
that an isolation hospital was reeommended. 
The building would cost £2225. A site had 
been obtained of the Lowestoft Charity Board 
of 14 acres for £150. The furniture would 
cost £200. It was as nearly as possible in the 
centre of the rural district. As this was an 
entirely new charge they hoped the Local 
Government Board would spread the repay- 
ment of the loan over as long a period as was 
possible under the Public Health Act. The 
architect (Mr. Clarke) explained the plans, 
into which the inspector entered with great 
minuteness, and the inquiry closed. 


A SINGULAR accident occurred at Messrs. 
Levinstein’s Works, Crumpsall Vale, Blackley, 
last week. The Manchester Corporation has 
been constructing a sewer under the works of 
the firm, and the timbering used does not 
appear to have been sufficient to keep up the 
bed of the private reservoir, which is over an 
acre in extent and in some places 20ft. deep. 
The bottom gave way, and the immense 
volume of water burst out over the surround- 
ing country. The roadways and gas and water 
mains were severely damaged; but the pipe 
sewer suffered no harm, although the brick- 
work casing was considerably damaged. * 


THe engineers have commenced the initial 
work of laying down the 20in. mains in the 
Tower Subway to connect the East London 
Waterworks Company with the Southwark and 
Vauxhall-Company. A large gang of work- 
men is employed sinking a 60ft. shaft at both 
ends of the tunnel. About two miles of 20in. 
piping will be required for the purpose, the 
connection with the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company being made in Bermondsey Street, 
on the south side of the River Thames. The 
main will emerge from the subway close to the 
Tower, and will be taken along ‘l'ower Hill to 
Leman Street, a distance of about a mile, 
where it will be connected with one of the 
great mains of the East London Company. 
The laying of the connecting main, which will 
necessitate the breaking up of about a mile and 
three-quarters of streets, will take six weeks 
to accomplish, with two gangs of workmen 
working at high pressure both day and night. 


On the 21st inst. the Corporation of Ply- 
mouth celebrates the completion of the Burra- 
tor Reservoir. This reservoir has been con- 
structed by the Corporation. Its main em- 
bankment is the third largest stone dam in 
the country, and is the only one constructed 
of granite. The engineers for the scheme are 
Mr. James Mansergh, engineer, of Victoria 


‘Street, and Mr. Edward Sandeman, of Ply- 


mouth. The waterworks of the Plymouth 
Corporation are believed to be the oldest 
waterworks established by a municipality 
which have been continuously in the owner- 
ship and under the control of the municipality 
since their inception. London, as a munici- 
pality, undertook the construction of water- 
works before Plymouth, but London has parted 
with its waterworks undertakings as a muni- 
cipality, and is now entirely supplied by com- 
panies. The Plymouth waterworks have the 
further additional interest in that they were 
constructed by Sir Francis Drake, the great 
navigator, under powers obtained in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Act of Parliament 
showing on its face that they were designed 
at that day not merely for a local but also for 


an imperial purpose, viz., ‘the deepening 
of the Plymouth Harbour, supplying Her 
Majesty’s ships of war, and also for the 
purpose of extinguishing fires in the town 
occasioned by the assaults of foreign Powers.” 


Tropicat heat and continued absence of 
rain in the Midlands are severely taxing the 
resources of the Birmingham Water Depart- 
ment, and the authorities have issued a 
warning to the citiz-ns that it has become 
impossible to maintain a constant supply in 
the higher districts. The storage has con- 
siderably diminished during the past few weeks, 
and the scarcity is causing someanxiety. The 
citizens are urgently requested to economise 
the use of water, though it is hoped the drastic 
measure resorted to in London will not be 
found necessary. 


THe report of the Sanitary Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation for the past year 
shows that the large number of 42,805 com- 
plaints of nuisances have been dealt with, and 
the twenty-eight district and four smoke nui- 
sance inspectors have made 73,539 inspections 
of various kinds, and have applied smoke and 
water tests with the view of discovering any 
defects which might exist in the drainage at 
2266 houses.’ The notices which have been 
served for the abatement of nuisances of 
various kinds number 12,888, and 427 magis- 
trates’ summonses have been issued under the 
direction of the Committee for non-observance 
of such notices. Great efforts have been made 
to mitigate the nuisance arising from the 
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emission of black smoke from the chimneys of © 


works, &c., and special attention has been 
given to the works in the newly incorporated 
districts, with the result that a very great dimi- 
nution of the nuisance has been effected. Two 
new underground lavatories have been opened 
—one in South Street and the other in Great 
Bridgewater Street. The House Drainage 
Department have redrained no fewer than 
5905 dwelling houses and 274 business 
premises, public buildings, &c., during the 
year. The cost of this work amounted to 
£29,359 19s. 3d., which was apportioned as 
follows: £20,657 4s. 7d. to owners, and 
£8702 14s. 8d. to the Highways Department, 
to be paid out of the City Fund. 


“A Nearly Smoked Out Inhabitant” writes 
complaining of the non-abatement of smoke. 
He says :—“ This nuisance has simply become 
intolerable, and up to the present seemingly 
unchecked by the local vestries. There is one 
particular shaft the worst offender, situated at 
the back of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the west 
side. 
weather, and for many months before, it has 
been impossible to have the windows of the 
house where I reside in open, no matter how 


unbearable the heat has been, without having 
every room in the house filled with this soot- _ 


depositing, oily-smelling, noxious vapour, 
detrimental alike both to health and property. 
I do not believe in the excuse put forward that 
the coal strike in South Wales is the sole 


All through this exceptionally hot 4 


sé 


ye 


cause, for every furnace should be so con- 


structed as to be independent of such 
casualties as the want of a particular sort of 
coal. 


College of Surgeons, and Sir John Soane’s 


Museum, all possessing valuable libraries and : 


priceless works of Art. Why should their 
valuable contents, which are national treasures, 


be ruined because a private company would — 


rather poison the air and obstruct heaven’s 
light than spend a few pounds on altering 
their furnace?” — 


THE Government has offered the City 
Corporation the male wing of Newgate Prisor 
for £40,000, and this offer has been readily 
accepted. It has had the effect of altering all 
previous plans. The new Sessions House will 


be built upon the present site of the male a 
wing, abutting upon Newgate Street, andthe 


site of the old Sessions House will probably be 
let for building purposes. 


to be provided by means of a county rate 
spread over between twenty and thirty years. 


There are three institutions in Lincoln’s e 
Inn Fields—the Inns of Court, the Royal — 


The cost to the 
City will be about £200,000, which will have 
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THE CREMATION OF SEWAGE. 


4 Ragen sewage disposal problem is beginning 
to engage the attention of the clergy, 
though it is evident from a letter which the 
Rev. J. W. Sheringham, Archdeacon and 
Canon of Gloucester, has written to the Times 
that the clergy—or at any rate, Archdeacon 
Sheringha'n—is not up-to-date in his practical 
knowledge of the subject. The reverend 
gentleman’s cremation theory is no new 
idea; but with his remarks on river 
pollution all must agree. The letter is as 
follows: “'There are few evils in my opinion 
more pressing or even scandalous than the 
pollution of rivers. Water is one of God’s 


most precious gifts (poor East London will 


testify to this). To turn a fair river into a 
foul drain seems to me not only a hideous 
blunder, but a hideous crime. Will you let 
me open a correspondence on the cremation 
of sewage, for our pest may thus be turned 
even to our advantage? I plead for the erec- 
tion of huge furnaces at the outfalls of our 
drains. No doubt they would require lofty 
chimneys and chemical ingredients to neutra- 
lise the noisome gases, but this, surely, cannot 
be beyond the reach of science. In these 
furnaces the solid matter would be burnt and 
form artificial manure, the liquids, being 
properly filtered and deodorised, might then 
be allowed to flow away. Let us sum up our 
present position. Our beautiful West Riding 
rivers are only awaiting their time for being 
turned into foul channels of manufacturing 
centres. ‘Sabrina Fair’ is rapidly becoming 
“Sabrina Foul,’ to the great discomfiture of 
the salmon. Limpid Thames is condemned to 
bear 


THE IG@NOBLE BURDEN oF LONDON SEWAGE. 


Have we not heard of a huge sewage island 
being piled up on the borders of Essex ? Have 
not the oyster sellers been half ruined by 
sewers disgorging themselves near the oyster- 
beds of Kent? Have we not heard of the 
‘Ealing Styx,’ the Brent? Fifty-seven years 
ago my father had his kitchen garden sur- 
rounded by that pretty river at Hanwell. I 
am now staying on the coast of South Hamp- 
shire. A nice little trout stream empties itself 
past the village into the sea, up the stream 
trout are caught abundantly, below the houses 
large fish are caught but ought not to be 
eaten, for a disgusting freight of sewage is 
carried to the sea, and Oceanus has to dispose 
of accumulated poison as best he may. Shame 
to say, it is the same story for all our watering- 
places. Could the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
use a cool million better than to establish by 
grants (repayable, if you will) crematories for 
all our great towns and cities? Now, whatare 
the palliatives on which we place our reliance ? 
Miserable subterfuges indeed—sewage farms. 
At first we heard much of the enrichment, now 
we hear of the poisoning of the soil; at best it 
is the spread of noisome exhalations over fair 
fields instead of fair rivers. I do not envy the 
olfactory senses of the man who walks any- 
where near the sewage farm. The huge sewage 
marsh at Saltley, near Birmingham, had to be 
thickly covered by masses of sand and gravel, 
I suppose to be in their turn as much poisoned 
as the stratum which lies below them. No 
doubt we must come to cremation sooner or 
later, but why not sooner than later? Ithrow 
out this suggestion to be taken up, I trust, by 
practical and scientific men. I am sure he 
will be a public benefactor who can turn a 
curse into a blessing.” 


Croypon is reputed to be a healthy place, 
and its Corporation is generally supposed to 
be sufficiently aware of it; but one of its 
latest notions is a curious one, as bearing upon 
sanitation. It has decided to charge, and it 
has been charging, householders for taking 
away vegetable matter, and the natural result 
is, of course, found to be that hundreds of 
small centres of smells are rising up. Before 


evidence, one would imagine that the first con- 
ditions of health in a town is the most com- 
plete system for removing decaying vegetable 
matter, but the Corporation of Croydon does 
not seemtoseeit. 
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“GRAVEL soIL” is generally looked upon as 
healthy, but the Hospital this week shows that 
this is by no means always the case :—“ A foul 
gravel is a most dangerous soil on which to 
build. For warmth, for dryness, for absence 
of fog, and for facility of walking directly after 
rain, just when the air is at its purest and its 
best, there is nothing like gravel; but when 
gravel has been rendered foul by infiltration 
with organic matter, it may easily become a 
very hot-bed of disease, and in relation to this 
one must remember that those who dwell in 
suburban villas, and in houses built in rows, 
are apt to suffer from the sins of their neigh- 
bours so far as the subsoil is concerned.” 
Where houses are planted at some distance 
apart, each standing in its own plot of ground, 
gravelis admirable; but whenever houses are 
so closely placed that the soakage from one 
may interfere with the ground air of another, 
gravel is but a doubtful blessing. 


A NEW way of pulling down old buildings 
in London is commended in the following 
communication from Mr. W. Woodward, 
A.R.I.B.A. :—*“ An idea, which a short time ago 
I saw being carried outin Nurenberg, I have just 
adopted in the pulling down of two houses in 
Regent Street, and with most satisfactory 
results. Itook a main pipe to the top of the 
old houses, with branches, to each of which 
was attached an indiarubber hose, with 
sprinkler at the end. Before the work was 
pulled down the walls and ceilings were 
sprinkled with water, and then the débris was 
likewise sprinkled with water before it was 
basketted out to the carts in the street. The 
result was that the usual clouds of dust, with 
their attendant mischief and annoyance to 
the public and to shopkeepers, were entirely 
absent, and the ‘wreckers’ were at the same 
time*benefited. I venture to commend the 
idea to the London County Council, who might 
well insist upon its adoption in all cases of 
pulling down old premises in London.” 


Very few of those hundreds and thousands 
who daily travel the wood pavement laid down 
in so many of our London thoroughfares, or 
who have at some period of their lives stood 
and watched the process of laying it, have much 
idea of where all this wood is obtained, nor have 
they, says Chambers’s, any idea of the process 
used in cutting it into blocks of the requisite 
size. Various kinds of woods from all parts of 
the world have been tried, and of late years 
the Tasmanian “stringy bark,” a species of 
the Eucalypti, has proved to be the most 
enduring, and without the glass-like surface 
of some other hard woods. The stringy bark, 
which grows all over Tasmania, has a rougher 
surface than the blue gum, thereby giving in 
greasy weather a better foothold for man and 
beast. It is in the south of the island of Tas- 
mania that the chief supply of timber is 
obtained, the forest coming down almost to the 
water’s edge, thus making the cost and diffi- 
culty of transport very smal! ; in fact, at some 
of the mills vessels of three thousand tons 
could partly load alongside the pier, and com- 
plete their loading by barges while lying in a 
perfectly secure anchorage. As regards the 
lasting powers of the stringy bark, that, of 
course, has to be proved, but judging by ‘the 
durability of the railway sleepers on the 
Government lines, a renewal once in - seven 
years ought to be sufficient. | 


Tur Midland Railway are about to erect an 
hotel in connection with the Central Station, 
Manchester. The hotel will have frontages to 
fourstreets. The material for the structure will 
be granite for the lower part, and terra-cotta 
above. A concert hall will be a feature of the 
design. 


IMPROVEMENTS are now being carried out at 
the London Hospital. These alterations and 
enlargements include the removal of the old 
spinal wall running between the two main 


wards back and front, which will secure a 
needed cross-ventilation hitherto unattainable ; 
the building of a complete set of modern and 
efficient operating theatres ; the provision of a 
new out-patient department; better isolation 
accommodation; the construction of a new 
mortuary and post-mortem rooms; and the 
addition of a photographic and Réntgen ray 
laboratory. The hospital garden is given over 
to an army of workmen, who are engaged in 
erecting a temporary structure for the accom- 
modation of the patients, numbering over 100, 
who will have to be moved from those wards 
soon to be rebuilt and enlarged. The building 
in connection with the Rontgen ray science 
has also its locale in the old garden site, and 
it is expected that this development in the 
medical school will be of immense value to the 
hospital. The four new operating theatres 
will be models of all that modern science can 
devise. Their construction will cost some 
£13,000, which is being defrayed by an Austra- 
lian gentleman settled in this country. They 
will be fitted with an apparatus which will 
force ice-cooled air into the theatre during the 
hot weather, and warmed, ventilated air during 
the winter months, the pressure being such 
that under all circumstances there will be a 
current of air passing from the interior out- 
wards, carrying off auy septic impurity in the 
atmosphere. Besides being the largest hospital 
in the world, after that in Vienna, the London 
Hospital bids fair to be also the most efficiently 
equipped and most advanced scientifically, 
when all the present plans are perfected, and 
for the furtherance of which both private and 
public generosity have done so much, 


M. Bertier, the engineer who has recently 
conceived a scheme for uniting Europe and 
Africa by means of a submarine tunnel, start- 
ing from Gibraltar, and some 32 kilometres in 
length, has just expressed himself in very san- 
guine terms. He anticipates, in fact, cordial 
support from the English side of the Channel. 
A train leaving Boulogne or Calais could thus 
take the traveller rapidly through France and 
Spain to Morocco, and thence by way of 
Algeria, Tripoli, and Egypt, the Suez Canal 
being also tunnelled, to Arabia, and so along 
the coast to the Persian Gulf to Bombay. 


Tue building of the Great Central Railway’s 
London terminus in the Marylebone Road goes 
on steadily, although the date on which the 
line will be opened for passenger traffic still 
advances into thefuture. October was spoken 
of a while ago, but now January next seems 
the more likely. This is not to say that pro- 
gress has been slow. On the contrary, Mary- 
lebone Station has arisen with astonishing 
rapidity, and it already is nearly ready to 
receive the glazed roofing of the three bays 
into which the two arrival and two departnre 
lines, together with the line for sidings, will 
run. But little unforseen contingencies occas- 
ion additional work and retard completion. 


Tue station offices, in red brick and yellow 
terra-cotta, are decidedly pretty. A great 
London terminus should perhaps be imposing. 
The Great Central is not that, but it is dis- 
tinctly comfortable looking. It is the great 
hotel being erected here, the Hotel Grand 
Central, which is majestic in its height. This is 
not an undertaking of the Railway Company’s, 
but is being erected for the Gordon Hotels 
Company. It will have a garden courtyard 
and the latest conveniences. The principal 
elevation, which fronts the Marylebone Road, 
is of the same style and materials as the 
station buildings. The goods’ yards, the great 
bonded warehouses now being completed, and 
the immense coal-sidings now actually in 
working order and filled with laden_coal- 
wagons from the collieries of the Midlands, 
give an excellent idea of the magnitude of the 
carrying trade in coals, minerals, and general 

oods which the Great Central will carry on. 
Already the Company has obtained powers for 
the doubling of these coal-sidings, and pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood has been scheduled 
for purchase and demolition. 
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PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Grorast Etuis. 


_IX.—WINDOWS. 
(Continued from page iii. ) 


LIDING SASHES are used for small 
Openings in thin walls, but are seldom 
satisfactory, having a tendency to jam 

and cause the glass to break; also, if not in 
constant use, the rails upon which they slide 
get corroded, and the sash is difficult to move. 
Two forms of these frames are made, in one 
of which two sashes sliding in opposite direc- 
tions are used, in the other, called a York- 
shire light, there is one movable sash, the 
remaining portion of the frame being rebated 
to receive the glass as shown in the sections 
Figs. 151 and 152. In sliding sashes there 
should be no end wood exposed at top or 
bottom, as it would be liable to splinter off 
in the working, and it is usual for the rails 
to run through or to be shouldered over the 
stiles as shown in Fig. 153. 

Dormers.—Vertical windows in a roof are 
called dormers. Frequently they are formed 
with ordinary sash frames fixed to the studding 
of the sides of the dormer, but in the prevailing 
style of Architecture they become important 
features in the design, and are constructed 
with massive timber frames, wrought and 
moulded, and the sashes hung as casements. 
Fig. 164 is an elevation, and Fig. 155 a vertical 
section of such a window. Fig. 156 is an 
enlarged section showing method of hanging 
casements. 

SKYLIGHTs are windows in a roof in a 
parallel plane with it. When it is desired 
to make one of these, an aperture of the 
required size is formed in the roof by framing 
pieces, called trimmers, between the outer 
rafters, to carry the ends of the intermediate 
ones. The rough frame thus formed is covered 
by a lining of din. stuff, standing about 6in. 
or 8in. above the roof, and flush with the 
underside of the rafters, or plastered ceiling, 


* All rights of reproduction reserved. 


Fig. 156. 
Fie. 154, 
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Fie. 151. VERTICAL gxc- 
TION THROUGH SASH IN 
YORKSHIRE LIGHT. 


Fig. 158. DETAIL OF Fig. 154. ELEVATION OF DORMER WINDOW. 
SLIDING SASH. 


When this lining is framed either by grooving | 
or dovetailing it is termed a curb. Upon this ¢ 
curb the light is fixed, overhanging the outside F 
about 2in. all round, the underside being 
throated to intercept the water. A tongue ~ 
should be worked on the top edge of the curb 
and a stopped groove in the light to receive it. 
When the light is hung it should be at the top 
end, and the lead flashing brought up the out- 
side of the curb and turned over the top edge, 
and there formed into a little gutter to receive he 
any water that might drift through the joint. 
As these lights are more or less flat, the rain- 
water does not escape so rapidly as from 
ordinary windows, and there is greater risk of 
it getting round the edges of the glass. To 
prevent this as much as possible the top rail 
is grooved for the glass, instead of rebated, 
and the bottom rail is made thinner than the 
rest of the framing, its top side being flush 
with the rebates, to allow the glass to run 
over. The rebates of the stiles and bars are 
throated, and a sinking worked on the upper 
edge of the bottom rail to receive the con- 
densed water, which is discharged outside by 
its continuation under the tail of the glass. 
Fig. 158 is a longitudinal section, and Fig. 157 
a plan of a framed skylight, ; 


(To be continued.) 
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THE Town Council of Maidstone has re- 
solved to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £6020 for recon- 
structing the old brick sewers in the borough 
in accordance with plans prepared by the 
borough surveyor. ° 

A Loca Government Boarp inquiry was 
held in Cheltenham recently by Col, J. T. 
Marsh, R.E., relative to the application of the 
Town Council for sanction to borrow £13,410 


for certain works of sewerage and sewage ‘ 
Fie. 155. szcrion or disposal, which the Council proposed to con- 
DORMER. struct outside the limits of the borough, 
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Fie. 157, 


Hospital Extension at Keighley. 


EN memorial stones in a new block of 
buildings being added to Keighley and 
District Hospital have been laid. It is esti- 
mated.that the total cost of the extension 
will be £22,000. The architect gives the 
following description of the additions :—The 
extension comprises administrative ward, 
kitchen, and operating blocks, all connected 
with the present hospital by corridors 9ft, 
wide. The administrative block has on the 
ground floor a large board room, dispensary, 
and staff room, doctors’ sitting room and bed- 
room, with bath and lavatory accommodation ; 
matron’s, nurses’, and probationers’ sitting 
rooms ; office, waiting and porters’ rooms, and 
a casualty room. On the first and second floors 
are the matron’s bedroom, thirty nurses’ bed- 
rooms, and a sick room, with ample bath and 
lavatory accommodation. The ward block will 
be two stories high, and will have accommoda- 
tion for forty-four beds—in two large wards, 
70ft. by 27ft., each containing sixteen beds ; 
two four-bed wards, 27ft. by 19ft.; and four 
single bedrooms for special cases, two day 
rooms, 21ft. by 17ft. Also the necessary nurses’ 
kitchen, duty rooms, store rooms, and baths 
and lavatories. The floors of the wards will 
be of polished teak. At the south end of the 
large ward will be a verandah, with iron stair- 
case for escape in case of emergency. The 
kitchen block at the rear of the administrative 
ward will have on the ground floor a kitchen 
24ft. by 28ft., scullery, nurses’ dining room, 
servants’ hall, sewing room, and a number of 
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CONWLENSED WATERWAY 


PLAN OF SKYLIGHT. 


store rooms; on the first floor eight bedrooms 
(for ten beds), bath room, &c.; in the base- 
ment are three large larders or keeping cellars, 
At the rear of this block is a large boiler house 
and boiler chimney. The operating block 
(between the administrative and ward blocks, 
and approached by a covered corridor) will 
have an operating-room 26ft. by 18ft., 
anesthetic room, instrument room, and store 
room. At the rear of the site, and detached 
from the other buildings, is the mortuary 
block, comprising mortuary, post-mortem room, 
viewing room, and waiting room. Due atten- 
tion will be paid to the efficient ventilation 
and warming of the various rooms—the warm- 
ing is intended to be on the low-pressure hot- 
water system, with ventilating radiators. Each 
block of buildings is provided with a large 
extracting shaft, into which the foul air from 
every room is drawn by means of steam coils. 
The accepted tenders for the building contracts 
amount to £14,073 (this amount is exclusive 
of warming, terrazza flooring, and other 
specialities), The cost of land, £3000, and 
fittings and furnishings, £4000, with smaller 
items, bring the sum estimated to be required 
for the building to £22,000. The architects 
are Messrs. W. and J, B. Bailey. 


A porTION of a block of buildings in Elles- 
mere Street, off Hulme Hall Road, Manchester, 
collapsed a few days ago, the roof and the 
two floors beneath crashing to the ground 
simultaneously, The accident is assumed to 
have been caused in some way through the 
removal of a large boiler in the basement. 


Trade and Craft. ; 


MESSRS. MELLOWES AND CO, 
The whole of the glazing at the new station 
at Nottingham, to which we referred in our 
last issue, is being done on Messrs. Mellowes 
and Co.’s patent Eclipse imperishable system. 
The same firm is doing the whole of the 
glazing on every station of the Great Central 
Railway extension to Londen. This, we should 
imagine, is the largest glazing contract ever 
given to one firm. 


THREATENED STRIKE AMONG PLASTERERS. 


A correspondent informs us that the Plas- 
terers’ Trade Union has decided to give notice 
at the end of the present month that unless 
the usual wage of 10d. per hour is increased 
by one penny a general strike will be declared. 
This has not caused much surprise in the 
building trade, because it has become a recog- 
nised fact that a plasterer may now demand 
practically whatever wage he requires. A 
competent man finds no difficulty in making a 
clear £2 10s. a week. 
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SECTION OF SKYLIGHT AND 
FINISHINGS. 


Fia. 158. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. 
Bept. 17 Pipe tative soci ot A sie ae elem tt MERSR Mae Miers Canon Welby, Barrowby Rectory, Grantham, 
17 Du an—Baths ry A ass 4 Workhouse Guardians J. R. Dower, Dungarvan. 
” ; ‘ jatri i H. S. Harvey, 10, Albert-read, Evesham, 
17 Evesham—Bridge 3 Urban District Council . y, 10, t t. Londond 
es 17 Londonderry—Six Houses haa Maem a oan ie var eer en R. E. Buchanan, 33, ie Ma ed , Londonderry, 
| * 17 Pontlottyn—Fifty-five Houses pe e ane Club Board School-house, Pontlottyn. 
17 Tannaghmore—Reservoir, &c. re +69 ies uardians .., ae ey 
ba H -on-Thames—New Town Halli ad w Corporation ...  ... ++ «. +. Town Clerk, Henley-on-Thames, 
“4 y Braintree--Hospital er x Peery) us =o oss ws~Ss OiNt Hospital Board ed ve .» H.H, Nankivell, Surveyor, Braintree, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


att aint WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 4 FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 3 


Sept. 17 L n, E.C.—School Buildings ... Pie Ge .. Central London School District... .. Newman and Jacques, 2, Fenchurch-court, H.C. 
a 19 tpaernaon aE Residence ¥ : As “ae Sus tee ng eae ner, he ones J. V. Edwards, County Hall, Wakefield. 
= 19 Swansea—Board School... be te oe aes .. School Board... = pee Ae ..  G. E.T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
s 19 Wethersfield—School Alterations ... a3 te og pee oe a ED er ame, bakkneats Se F. Wendon, Ivanhoe House, Wethersfield. 
a 19 Gloucester—E ectricity Works Ss wt se ... Corporation ... ay =F. = .. H.A. Dancey, 26, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
as 19 Cwm—Classrooms, &c. ... ee oa ree 4% ..  Sehool Board ... oy ae es ... Rosser and Roberts, Abercarn. 
Ms 19 Gildersome—Alterations to House ... a < epee EN CY ly em, Cae Cc aietces T, A. Buttery and §. B. Birds, Morley. 
“i 19 Rawmarsh—Nine Houses eo my 0 oe ...  Kilnhurst Co-operative Society ... .. J. Platts, Old Bank-buildings, Rotherham. 
= 19 Rochford—Additions to Workhouse tas en CAT Oia ia oer ee & ae Was .. E. Wright, Whitegate-road, Southend-on-Sea, 
Be 19 Thornhill—Cart Shed, &e. cf a or. ee .. Urban District Council ... = .. _S. W. Parker, Council Offices, Thornhill. 
¥ 19 New Brighton—Public Conveniences ek i .. Urban District Council .., es ..  W.H., Travers, Public Offices, Egremont. 
7 20 Enfield—Schools ... re a He PE = ... School Board... 45 me ar .. G, E. T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
= 20 Godalming —Cemetery Chapels, &c. xa oS ... Burial Board ... Te eS oO .. Welman and Street, Church-street, Godalming. : 
% 20 Caledon—Manse ... i ee te ae ee Pt ITA eo ere eae Young and Mackenzie, 7, Donegal-square Hast, Belfast. 
% 20 Liverpool—Alterations to Public Wash-house ... .. Corporation ... a bs ae ..  W.R. Court, Cornwallis-street Baths, Liverpool 
» 20 London, E.C.—Conveniences ... Se re eke .. Corporation ... en ae oa .. Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall. 
” 20 Nantymoel—School Extensions cx on aed .. School Board ... Te vee co .. J. Rees, Pentre, Rhondda. 
"r 20 Salford—Repairing Work at Hospita NS if ch fey Saat eee SM ape e Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 
x 21 Leek—School fe os zu ne Pea a Sat Se Mee Le ee W. Sugden and Sons, Leek. 
Be 21 Plymouth—Alteration to Hospital ... aa ae. a Earyeetoe G. D. Bellamy, 6a, Courtney-street, Plymouth. : 
se 22 Blaydon-on-Tyne—Public Offices, &e. a es .. Urban District Council ... bag .. T.C. Nicholson, Blaydon-on-Tyne.. . 
3 22 Boroughbury—Club Premises ay or. ae ons one Ee ee anes A. W. Ruddle, Boroughbury, Peterborough. : 
3 22 Bradford—Warehouse, &e. ... rei ba pi ... W. Parkinson... ae ia ce ... Fairbank and Wall, Craven Bank-chambers, Bradford. 3 
a 23 Lewes—Asylum Buildings ... te 528 oe Pmt re hn sl Se Shyer H. Card, County Hall, Lewes. a 
=e 26 Chepstow—Rebuilding Hotel ... “ia oe ie ... Councillor R. Hughes es = ..»  Vealland Sant, Cardiff. re 
oe 27 Swansea—School ... - Sop Ore dean Pena .. School Board... - ... ge aap .. A. W, Halden, Board Offices, Swan3za. ; = 
‘ 30 Londonderry—Rebuilding Premises... E. J. Toye, Strand, Londonderry. eg 
” 30 Port Talbot—Hotel ee oe nee Pa ade char suias G. E. Robinson, Cardiff. : “ 
Oct. 3 Kew—Bridge Ss 3 43 ae ae a .. County Council oy. on cs .. A.C. Brereton, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. a 
a 3 Westbury-on-Seven—Workhouse Additions a &;) wpisetees W. F. Jones, 21, George-street, Gloucester. Mae 
99 12 London, W.—Laundry at Workhouse ree be .. Guardians ast nee 55 a8 .. KE. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C. : : 
» 20 Cholsey—Asylum Additions ... Se wi $63 a OF EY - or G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminstar. J 
No date. Banavie—Hotel ... BS ni sae a op, ah UO GE tee eae a ore D. Cameron, Academy Buildings, Inverness. = 
f Ashton-under-Lyne—Six Houses... Rea er Lcd Be Dp Cae RA Sie oto aae T. D. Lindley, Ashton-under-Lyne. } 
¥9 Billingham—House ee so ide Rs ae Set gS Rm Wg hs Pe once W. Burton, Billingham, a 
a Castleford—Alterations to. Premises ee aes Be Zaseveel J. Schofield, 16, Lock-lane, Allerton Bywater, Castleford. 1 
3 Dartford—Fifty Cottages ite ie 3% fii PM ce te Ree ee pe Greenhithe Brick & Land Co. Ltd., Southampton-row, W.C, 
Pr Ewell—Ten Villas i ie = ee ore Pine Cleat a tpg) Chg ay tae P, Field, 11, Victoria-street, S.W. s 
+ Hinckley—Hospital Fas sles xe — ? .. Committee ... ive 23 ey, .. J. Wigg, Berridge-street, Leicester. jess 
i Kidderminster—A dditions to Carpet Manufactory a5 J. M. Gething, Oxford-chambers, Kidderminster. he 
Ht London, N.—Two Houses i a x Messrs. Tasker, 38, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. pai 
A Melton—Plastering Five Houses F. Thompson, Albert-road, West Melton. a 
zs Oldbury—Schools ay tia = = a SAE Oh ae ed eure Wood and Kendrick, West Bromwich. C 
3. Sheffield—Five Houses ... if ef en de: Tee et ey Re ET Boe ead Bae W. Saynor, 60, Charles-street, Sheffield. 
s Whitchurch—Villas ___... A} 5 = <5 eS .. Richards and Walters ot es . E, J. Jones, 104, St. Mary-street, Whitchurch. 
ENGINEERING— ; 
Sept. 17 Glenties—Water Supply... +e ch & oe .. Workhouse Guardians... oa ..« Clerk, Board-room, Workhouse, Glenties. 
+ 17 Loughborough—Filter Bed ... hd Say “ ... Corporation ... RS fee ree .« Borough Engineer, Loughborough, 
=o 17 Tannaghmore —Reservoir, &c.... aie ve ese .. Guardians ae “ah ae aes .« County Surveyor, Downpatrick. 
*. 19 Wakefield— Water Tank... he ea Ea es .. Rural District Council - ee .. EF. Massie, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
a 20 Barking—Steam Road Roller ... a sa aos .. Urban District Council _... sf ... Surveyor’s Department, Public Offices, Barking, 4 
a 2 Easington—Water Supply Works ... es re ... Rural District Council : “ed .«  D. Balfour & Sons, 3, St. Nicholas-bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
3 26 Beckenham—Ventilating Columns .., a nie .. Urban District Council ... sai ..- J. A. Angell, Beckenham. . ; a 
33 27 Hastings—Two Wells ... she eer xe a .. Corporation ... eee oat =r ..  P.H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. ; ; Z 
a 27 Hastings—Reservoirs... A}; age vs Be ... Corporation ... waa ae Se .« P.H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. : a 
Oct. 5 York—Extension of Staiths ... a aes se ... North-Eastern Railway Co. ia +. CC, A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
% 17 Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, &e. .. a Se ... Gas Commissioners .., : =! ... Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh, 
Noy. 10 Belem (Para, Brazil) Water Supply zs = .. Government ... ae a eat .. Brazilian Consulate, England. 
2 11 Southampton—Boilers, &e. ... ae Ry a9 ig ew ne ik SP eee W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 
No date. Ashton-under-Lyne—Sewage Disposal Works ... ... Corporation ... Fe a ee + Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Sept. 21 Hull—Steel Roofs .. ie ie a ne za .. Corporation ... sxe re A .. A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull, 
3 ROADS— 
Sept. 17 Staines—Supply Granite 4, ss He oe .. Urban District Council ; te .. E. J. Barrett, Town Hall, Staines. 
s 17 Staines—Street Works ... a aa i er .. Urban District Council ... S. .. E.J. Barrett, Town Hall, Staines. 
‘ 17 Walton-on-the-Naze—Road Works ... as a .. Urban District Council ... : .. Clerk of the Council, Walton-on-the-Naze. 
, 19 London, N.—Road Works sie aS ee BY .. Hornsey Urban District Council .. E. J. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N 
53 19 Wimbledon—Street Works ... 25 ie a3 .. Urban District Council Se .. Borough Surveyor, The Broadway Wimbledon. 
% 19 Amble—Supply Whinstone _.., ay oa a .. Urban District Council .., aot ... W. Gibson, Surveyor, Amble. 3 ; 
ee 19 London, W.—Supply Thames Shingle ie 3 .. Paddington Vestry ... née ok .. Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W 
>. 20 Amble—Street Works .., at oe “0 ae .. Urban District Council ... a Seale YS Gibson, Surveyor, Amble. oe 
S 20 Bucklow—Road Improvements om te af .. Rural District Council ... a .. J. Burgess, Tabley, Knutsford 
5 20 Dover—Supply Granite Spalls... Bs aa ra ese Uard lang sss es oe * E. Carder, 17, Market-s D 
0 Py : ie oe : . te . » 17, quare, Dover. ; 
os 20 Gosport—Supply Materials, &e, Ce nes ws «. Urban District Council ... o, .. H. Frost, High-street, Gosport. 
S 21 Ramsbottom—Supply Materials SC cd , . Urban District Council... vie .. J. Halliwell, Council Offices, Ramsbottom 
4; 2 Medlar-with-Wesham—Street Works Be =F .. Rural District Council .., ..  G. Gregson, 102 Fishergate, Preston : 
5 26 Beckenham—Widening Roads he ae a .. Urban District Council : 4 aowe acs Angell, Surveyor, Beckenham : 
ses 4 Bracknell—Street Works a a be ay .. Rural District Council .., Es .. C.J. Cave, Bracknell, Berks. 5 
o date. Horsforth—Making and Metalling ... x3 yay Os Ds ght eres Me ean r8 PTY, J. W. Rathmell, Hill Top, Horsforth, 
Sept 1 N m Denti Fares 
ept. 7 ‘' Nottingham—Sewer ... no Py ao me ... ~City Council ... ete mee a .. A. Brown, Guildhall, Nottingham 
, Ea cen ppd: tie eae ¥ = ve as se) Urban District Council =a ... Messrs. Newton, 17, Cooper-street, Manchester. 
5) amsbottom—Scavenging’ Oe ee, Les ue . Urban District Council ... a ... Inspector of Nuisances, Council Offices, Ramsbott 
2 22 Hoyland—Sewers ... ie ite a ee = .. Urban District Council W. Farrington, Town Hall, Ho land.” a 
abc, Miltord—sewers 171) 8.0 5) Racine tea deamreaae Guardians ww ws Workhouse, Milford. fe 
53 2 itney—Drainage Works i mee ms as ae ural District Council .., ad .. N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster. 
No date. _ Monkwash—Drainage Schemes!) . ou, oee Ae eae E. J. Williams, 14, High-street, Cardiff, 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 3 
Sept. 19 London, S.E.—Painting Baths aa oe Me ... Camberwell Vestry ... Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 


COMPETITIONS, 
SS ee as dg eee 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO ! . 
aoe re. | DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
Sept. 24 Plymouth—Shops, &e. .., ix £250 i 
od = th sec pC 8 Supply aud reat: Soheu ce +s i + ea tey “E "a :¥. Winn Genes Det Council Se ar 
3 pool— uildings for Royal Institution ta eee 2Os,, S2l-4 2 sa AA oe ..  Harol E i ol, 
Tse BOO Guothanane spree ae and Technical Institute... £105 (merged), 252103, 7) H. Consstt Eussnian, Town Glove, Tonatapiot teiere 
% Bi eee Miri pe Buildings... 3 pata, eee, ae Haeicch Coun De lpeenams: 
ee 28 ertsey—Sewerage B33 Be fades 4 rad te tabe é istri i : x 
pen Abomvan Betas ee of Mack of; © Le SeeP we ™ cgee OQ g Oy LOA eects Chertsey Urban District Council. = 


Been es eu «.  Aberavon Corporation, : 


DE Siziplemant, Sentember 14, 1898.] AND ARCHITECTURAL 


Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 

that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 

BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sates and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps, 

awk and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 
mall, S.W. 


GILLOW AND CO. 


(Waring and Gillow, Ltd.), 
406, OXFORD STREET, W. 
(Established at the above address over 100 years), 
AVE a large and most desirable selection 
ofall the best Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, and 
Winter Quarters in the Market, and will be pleased to 


submit a list of same free on application. Telephone 
No. 30, Paddington. 


eg ee (24,158).—An excellent 

SHOOTING BOX, very nicely furnished, modern 
sanitation. The accommodation includes eleven bed 
rooms (making up fifteen beds), large nursery, bath 
room, w.c.’s and lavatory, and four reception rooms. 
Complete domestic offices, Three-stall stable, coach- 
house, harness room, loft and rooms over. Well laid 
out grounds, with two tennis lawns. Greenhouses and 
kitchen garden, September and October, 100 guineas 
inclusive. : 


Bt ee (3122).—In lovely scenery, 
looking on the Downs and extensive Commons 
close at hand. In 3 acres of grounds, well timbered 
on all sides except the south, to which the house fronts. 
Contains dining room, drawing room, kitchen, three 
large bedrooms, one smaller; store cupboards, larder, 
&c. Stabling for three horses. Trout fishing in River 
Embourne, also good winter fishing. Shooting to be 

_had in the neighbourhood, Plate and linen nearly new, 
sais td furnished.—Terms and full particulars as 
above. 


Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 


10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


To Builders, Small Speculators, and Others. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX, 


A number of Valuable Freehold Building Sites, compri- 
sing a portion of the highly favoured building estate, 
known as “‘ The Southall Building Estate,” situate in 
the parish of Southall, about five minutes’ walk from 
Southall Station on the Great Western main line, 
about twenty-five minutes by rail from Paddington, 
and thirty-five minutes by rail from the City. 

The estate is laid out with a 45ft, road, planted with 
trees this autumn, sewered and kerbed and chan- 
nelled; and house connections being laid up to the 
edge of the footpath. 

The sites facing the High-street are eminently suitable 
for the erection of good class shops, whilst those 
facing the Lady Margaret-road are intended for villas 
with rentals of from £30 to £40 per annum, for which 
there is a great demand, 


ESSRS. WALTON and LEE will offer 

the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Red 

Lion Hotel, Southall, Middlesex (about five minutes’ 

walk from Southall Station), on WEDNESDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 2lst, 1898, at SEVEN o’clock precisely 

in the evening of that day. 7 

Particulars of sale may be obtained of Messrs. FRESH- 

FIELDS and WILLIAMS, Solicitors, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. ; 

or of the AucTrionrErRS, at their offices, 10, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. 


FOR SALE, 


REEHOLD.—SANDFORD-HOUSE and 
ESTATE, Godshill, I.W. 

Six rail stations within one to four miles, 
Matchless beauty, splendid views and soil, mild climate, 
majestic, rare evergreen trees, &c. 

Eitheras one property, or in portions to suit buyers, viz. : 

1. The HOUSE, with a beautiful cottage and any 
portion of gardens and grounds, 

2. The FARM, with 60 acres good land, part adapted 
for building development. 

3. The BUILDING LAND, skirting the High-road to 
Godshill. 

4, The SEVEN Ae ig! STONE COTTAGES. 

5. The 12 ACRES of MARKET GARDENS, and 
several old and new orchards, &c. 

6. The EIGHT GLASS FORCING HOUSES, splendid 
yineries, peach, tomato, cucumber, melon, and fig 
houses, &c. 

7. The important matured NURSERIES, several 
acres of rare trees, shrubs, evergreens, &c. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are all going concerns.) 

Part of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. 
For particulars, &c., apply to Messrs, Dowserrt, 
KyiGut, and Co., 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C, 


Bounds Grean-road, London, N. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATEH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally —MtppLETON and CarpEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Young ARCHITECT 
good London training. DESIRES WORKING 
PARTNERSHIP in established firm. Is anable designer 
and draughtsman, with good practical experience.— 
Cer aie ARCHITECT, care of J. R. Farrar, Esq., Solicitor, 
alifax. 


ONOURS BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

and HONOURS CARPENTRY.—Special classes 

for the above will be taught by Mr. H. BUSBRIDGE, 

A.R.C.S., Mem.San.Inst., at Westbourne Park Insti- 

tute, Bayswater, and at Goldsmiths’ Institute, New 

Cross, commencing last week in SEPTEMBER. Also 

separate Elementary and Advanced Classes at low fees. 

—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, or 
to 43, Heavitree-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


LD OAK FRAMING from an Old Tithe 
3 wee FOR SALE.—Apply, Taytor, East eat 
erks. 


RCHITECT, SURVEYOR, and VALUER. 
—For SALE, on account of death, first-class 
PRACTICE; a splendid opening for an experienced 
man with capital.— Apply, Parsons, 9, Grimshawe- 
street, Burnley. 3 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, Battersea 
Park-road, S.W. 

Classes for the BUILDING TRADES in Mechanics, 
Building Construction, Builders’ Quantities, Sanitary 
Science, Architecture, and other subjects, illustrated 
by numerous models, lantern slides, &e. Practical 
workshop instruction in Carpentry, Staircasing, Brick- 
work, Masonry, Plastering, House Decorating, and 
Plumbing. j 
pie. term commences MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 

th. 

For particulars apply for prospectus, gratis, 2 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
FFICE BOY, in Architect’s Office. Good 


character indispensable.—Apply, ARCHITECT, 50, 
Berners-street, W. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.—Wanted at 

once, a competent ASSISTANT.—Apply, with 

full particulars, to CHurcH, Quick, and WHINcoP, 
Architects, William-street, Woolwich. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 

Reliable and trustworthy. Well up in details and 

design.—Reply, stating experience, age, and salary re- 
quired, X., Reform Club, Sheffield, 


RAUGHTSMAN and ESTIMATING 
. CLERK WANTED. Well accustomed to horti- 
cultural buildings. Good correspondent, and of 
energetic business habits.—Apply, stating full par- 
ticulars, W. Duncan Tucker, South Tottenham, 


eee (junior) for DECORATIVE 
METAL WORK generally, but chiefly for Re- 
poussé Work, Gas and Electric Light Fittings.—State 
ualifications and salary required for a permanency, 
Gnowen Wrager, Wardry Metal Works, Salford, Man- 
chester. r 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.—An Archi- 

tect, with important works in hand, has vacancy 

for first-class MANAGING ASSISTANT and Artistic 

Draughtsman.—Apply, full particulars, Box 825, Office 
BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. = 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.B.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 

PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
: at his own office. 

G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street. W. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (Junior) 
seeks APPOINTMENT. Good references. Neat 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, surveys. First-class certificate in Advanced 
Building Construction.— DrnnerR, care of Warren, 
Architect, Exeter. : A 1 
ENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS. 
Competent and energetic. Experienced in carry- 


ing out first-class London contracts. Reference to pre- 
sent employer.— Address, “G.,” Ranelagh oer 


OSPITALS and INFIRMARIES.—Ex- 
pert confidential ASSISTANCE. Formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specula- 
tive terms are otfered,—‘‘G. B.,’’ Caen Cottage, Hy ags 
IW. : 
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DVERTISER desires APPOINTMENT; 
qualified Architect and Surveyor (M.S.A.); 
giving up practice. Highest references and testimonials, 
Successful competitor school and abattoir works. 
Expert planner.—‘‘C, E.,’’ Hughenden, Bradley-road, 
Trowbridge. 2 


RCHITECT’S competent ASSISTANT 
desires ENGAGEMENT. Town only.—‘* W,A.,” 
Shrubland-grove, Dalston, N.E. 


Aa: Gentleman REQUIRES SITUA- 
TION as SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT; seven 
years’ experience in building trade; well up in quanti- 
ties, details, and all otfice work; good references.— 
Apply, Box Office 823, BurnprRs’ JOURNAL. 1 


A PRACTICAL SURVEYOR ‘is open for 
ENGAGEMENT. Would superintend new build- 
ings and also alterations, Would supply plans and buy 
materials at trade prices. Factories a speciality. First- 
class references.—Further information on application 
by letter, SuRvEyor, 411, New Cross-road. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT and CLERK 

of WORKS desires ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ 

London experience. Draughtsman, quantities, specifi- 

cation, sarveyig,, and constructional ironwork.—*‘ G.,”’ 
47, Cotleigh-road, Kilburn, 3 


TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


‘Dividitore London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
ManaGer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 


Cheques Crossed ...... The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRiCG Hiss 6 ess 6 ON Bir eH INENEYse 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
55s 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
orporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under ... +c ae sae Bi 0 
Each Additional Line... sue ive 0 9 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements,.and Sales 
by Auction: 


Six Lines or under... 4 6 

Each Additional Line... 0.9 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 1 6 

Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 0 6 


Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under ea sae mas aaa 0 aU 
Each Additional Line ... aa isk Nia ‘aie 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


x)v11 


Ornamental Granitic: Tiles. 


* 


THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES, 


rd 


Pi dd 


’ 
A a ee ee ere eee be ae 


manuseuurers GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS, 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


GRANITH MACADAM, 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, é&c. 


Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lo, 


EESWwick, CUMBERIAND. 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY & CO., 8, Swiss Road. 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. 


SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hotel 
WAKEFIELD: A, FAWCETT, C.E., Old Town Hall,’ ' WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON. ay 


Pet be 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


WITHOUT as- 
suming to any 
special knowledge 
upon the subject of fowls or chicken runs, it 
is yet with unwavering confidence that one 
pronounces it to be not the hen that cackles 
loudest which lays the most eggs. There 
are at least three plausible and seemingly 
sound reasons for believing this to be true. 

First, it will be manifest that the more 
enthusiasm a hen puts into the business of 
her cackling, the less attentiveness will the 
insect have to bestow upon the subject of her 
eggs. Second, the condition of insect which 
gives itself up to inordinate self-applause 
attd demonstration of its own achievement, is 
by nature constitutionally unfitted for con- 
centrated effort, and incapable of excelling in 
any serious occupation such as one imagines 
eggs tobe. Third, the hen that spends her 
hours in strutting and crowing, in medi- 


Some Latter-Day 
Proclivities. 


tating and approving her great acccomplish-- 


ment in eggs, in analysing the nature and 
quality of her gifts and merits, and in esti- 
mating her importance as a furnisher of the 
breakfast table, the hairdresser’s shop, and 
the political hustings, probably achieves no 
such end as she pictures ; but is rather keeping 
worthy people awake in their beds, destroy- 
ing the smiling peace of mind and self- 
satisfaction of the hen-loft which is so 
essential to the laying of eggs, and aiding 
and abetting the depredation of a colony of 
rats, who steal away the very subject of her 
congratulations in the moments of her 
shrillest elation. Everyone has been 
taught why it is that a hen lays eggs. 
It is reputed to be the ambition of the 
ereature to lay bricks, but failing that, 
she has perforce to content herself with 
eggs merely. Between a hen, therefore, 
and an architect who does know how to lay 
bricks there exists an inherent comparison, 
but the analogy one would here particularly 
emphasise, lies in the matter of the cackling. 
The characteristie modern architect, the 
-art worker, and indeed the whole brood of 
latter-day artists are cackling, prattling 
creatures like the hens ; and, like the hens, 
this habit of prattle, self-analysis, and intro- 
spection, has dire results upon the fruits of 
- their labours. The tone of Art in England 
is eminently self-conscious; it is almost 
entirely personal and egotistic. War, plague, 
revolution, any far-reaching national calamity, 
or, indeed, a sudden accretion of the country’s 
supremacy or prosperity, would startle and 
spur these acolytes and hermits who hold and 


guard the Arts, into a living activity, and a 
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great epoch in the history of Art would blaze 
up in the self-forgetfulness, self-abnegation, 
and passionate enthusiasms or griefs sucha day 
would witness. But, as things rest with us 
to-day, the typical practitioner is not con- 
cerned with the loves, hopes, fears, or 
ambitions of his country or his creed at all, 
but entirely with the phenomena of his own 
personal sensations. He remains secluded, 
and focussed upon himself, much as Carlyle 


describes of a certain epoch in philosophy, 


whose votaries studied their own navels in 
hopes of reading therein the mystery of 
Nature. The modern artist sucks his own 
paws. -He lives in a den, and, for the most 
part, feeds his inspiration by turning 
over a collection of ancient bones that fed 
masters of the past, but now lie about 
him bare and_ polished by usage. 
The motive and origin, the artistic tendency 
and value of each of his creations, is gauged 
and estimated by him, and widely discussed 
and debated from the many standpoints of 
theory and practice, ethics and esthetics, 
even before the work is an indubitable fact. 
Hardly any individual work—and everyone 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY ON A 


BICYCLE. 
R, W. SAMPSON. 


now is nothing if not individual—is an in- 
stinetive effort at natural expression by the 
artist, but is rather’ the elaboration of a 
theory or a principle which has already been 
analysed, and its value and position m the 
field of Art already measured and estimated 
by its creator. As has been already said, 
the artistic instinct in this country is one of 
self-appreciation and analysis, manifested in 
the prattle and pedantie technicalities of the 
studio, and the jargon of the professional 
eritic, which has surged over all bounds of 
fitness, and is now to be met with in the bye- 
ways of the popular magazines and news- 
papers. In no epoch of history has Art, as 
now, been typified in the person of a’ preco- 
cious imp capering about in every incon- 
gruous costume, and elamouring to be 
noticed. “It is the witness still of excel- 
leney, to put a strange face on his own 
perfection,” and in Art the converse of: this 
saying (spoken by Don Pedro in Shake- 
speare’s play) is of equal wisdom ; and true 
excellency implies self-forgetfulness in the 
artist, who must, above all things, be a 
stranger to his own perfections. B. C, 
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Mooruannd Architec- 


The Wayfarer on ture, says the Wayfarer, 
Some Moorland 1... 4; own peculiar 


Architecture. : : 

localisms, its own types 
and methods of building; lonely cottages, 
small villages, an occasional manor hall, and 
remains of the ancient folds, form the prin- 
cipal buildings that have found a place in 
the solitudes of the Lancashire Moors. The 
origin of the last-named dates from early and 
unsettled times, when the severity of the 
forest laws drove many people into the woods 
and caves for fear of falling into the hands of 
the authorities, and when they were dis- 
appointed of game and other provisions, they 
sallied out at night and took the nearest 
cattle they could fmd. This caused the 
farmers to combine for mutual protec- 
tion, and settle on certain places for 
public folds, Around these folds they built 
their houses and farm buildings, so as 
to enclose them on every side with the ex- 
ception of a large doorway for access and 
exit. These buildings all faced inward, and 
originally there were no back doors, so that 
when the cattle were shut in at night, and a 
good dog left to watch, the inhabitants of the 
house or fold considered themselves tolerably 
safe.* There still exist a few in almost their 
original state, and frequently remains are 
found upon the moors turned into farm build- 
ings, new erections being attached to the old 
for the purpose of carrying on farm work. 
Ancient folds, moorland cottages, and manor 
halls of these districts have much the same 
character and feeling, the same grey sombre 
tone as typical of the moors, as of the struec- 
tures that have grown thereon. Time and 
also the methods of building has brought 
about the close kinship existing between the 
moor and the homestead. Stone is the usual 
material for the outer shell of the buildings, 
the roof being covered with stone slabs. Large 
stones (sometimes a kind of granite) are used at 
the angles, and also for thedoor jambs, varying 
in size from 2ft. 6in. to 3ft. 6in. and even 
4ft. in length, from 6in. to 9in. on bed, and 
from 8in. to 15in. in height. Colossal stones 
frequently span the door openings. The 
mullions of the windows are placed about a 
foot apart, the openings being filled in with 
small panes of clear glass in leads quite an 
inch in width. The gable copings are square 
on edge, and about their own thickness 
above the stone slabs of the roofs. Near 
the apex of the gables are generally 
small square stones with circular piercings, 
without chamfer or moulding. All the 
main portion of the walling is built of 
smooth face parpoints, several courses in 
the height of the angle stones, In some 
of the buildings these parpoints vary from 
ljin. to 3in. in thickness, in others from 
23in. to 5in. and 6in. The wayfarer at this 
point drew out a small notebook, and with 
the somewhat irrelevant remark that Edwin 
Waugh knew the Moorlands, began to read. 
A deep lonely clough, green only on the lower 
grounds, and almost treeless, save where some 
cherished bit of shade overhangs the gables 
of a solitary farm, or where scanty patches of 
young plantation fringe the banks of the 
stream hidden from view. The clough is 
bounded on each side by wild hills sloping 
and swelling down in grand billowly sweeps 
and in some Te falling away abruptly in 
steep bluff of barren crag. The only habita- 
tions visible are four or five farmhouses 
perched here and there, far apart upon the 
scene. The bleat of scattered sheep and the 
clucking ery of startled grouse came wildly 
from the lonely wastes. With an imbecile 
smile the Wayfarer began to pull out another 
notebook, but seeing it was a book on cookery 
and not Moorland Architecture we abruptly 
left him, G. Lu. M. 


* See Manchéster N: ews, November 4th, 1882, 
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THE ART LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


ENERAL SIR JOHN DONNELLY has 
written a long letter to The Times in 
vindication of the staff of the Art. Library. at 
South Kensington, who have been assailed 


with allegations of egregious blunders in the | 


compilation of the library catalogue, which 
blunders have been spoken of “as the crowning 
instance of mismanagement at South Kensing- 
ton.” The condemnatory article in question 
appeared in The Times, and avowed that “the 
old catalogue was a scandal, as may be seen 
from the following extracts from the report :— 
H. C. Reneue is given in the catalogue as an 
author’s name; it is really a misprint for the 
French word meaning ‘revised.’ Deel is also 
given as an author, the word being the Dutch 
for ‘volume.’ The title of a book on the 
Marian Annals, ‘Mariani Fasti, is transformed 
into an author’s name, Fasti being made the 
surname and Mariani the Christian name.” 
Thus maligned, the Staff of the Library, 
writes Sir John Donnelly, “have represented 
to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education that this conveys an unmerited 
censure on them—I may add also on the late 
Mr. Soden Smith, who died in 1880, and was 
Mr Weale’s predecessor as keeper of the Art 
Library—and they have asked that the facts of 
the case may be made public in their vindica- 
tion. I am, therefore, authorised to state that 
these mistakes do not occur in 
THE INVENTORY CATALOGUE OF THE ART 
LIBRARY, 


that is to say, in the catalogue of the library 
prepared by its staff from the works themselves 
when put into the library. They occur in the 
‘Universal Catalogue of Books on Art,’ which 
was commenced in 1865 and published— 
avowedly as ‘first proofs under revision ’—in 
two volumes in 1875. It was ‘ compiled for the 
use of the National Art Library and the 
Schools of Art in the United Kingdom’ from 
all kinds of English and foreign catalogues 
and bibliographies by a special staff, distinct 
from the staff of the library, working under 
the advice of a very strong committee of 
English and foreign experts. The catalogue 
was, as stated in the minute of the Lords of 
the Committee of Council of October 12, 1865, 
to ‘include not only the books in the library, 
but all books printed and published at the 
date of the issue of the catalogue that would 
be required to make the library perfect ; that 
is, to compile 
A Universat Recorp 

of printed Art books which are known to exist 
up to that period, wherever they may happen 
to be at the time ; any reader in the 
Art Library in the museum would thus find a 
clue not only to the works he was looking for 
in the actual collections of the library, but to 
other works. which had been ascer- 
tained to form part of other libraries, whether 
public or not, either in our own or in any 
foreign country, a reference being at the same 
time given, in the case of rare books, to the 
library in which they may by found.’ For the 
use of readers in the library there is, there- 
fore, besides the inventory catalogue—to which 
I have already referred—of all the books in it, 
also another reading room catalogue, con- 
taining, in addition to the entries from the 
library catalogue of the books in the library 
the titles of books cut from the Universal Art 
Catalogue of books outside this library. The 


DirFicuLtTizs ATTENDING THE COMPILATION 


of such a work as the Universal Art Catalogue 
are obvious, and the probability of its contain- 


ing mistakes—a certain number of which occur, 
as is well known, in the most carefully prepared - 


catalogues of libraries ‘in being ’—is rendered 


far greater, especially in the first proofs, by the ° 


difficulty of avoiding the incorporation of mis- 
takes in the ercerpts from other catalogues of 
which itis made up. Of this nature are the 
mistakes given inthe report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons. ‘Deel,’ as may be 
seen from the entry in the Universal Art 
Catalogue, is taken from the 1864 edition of the 
‘ Catalogue of the Library of the RoyallAcademy 
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of Arts, London.’ ‘ Reneue’ is‘also only in the 
Universal Art Catalogue; whence it. came — 
has not been traced. But another edition of — 
the work to which the entry refers was pro- — 
perly catalogued in the Art Library Catalogue — 
in 1865. ‘Fasti Mariani’ was also properly — 
treated in the old Art Library Catalogue as an — 
anonymous work. The mistake is in the 
Universal Art Catalogue. There seems, I 
may say, some inherent danger in dealing with 7 
thisbook. The book, which the committee say 
is ‘on the Marian Annals,’ is in realitya Roman — 
Catholic almanac of Saints’ Days and Holy ~ 
Days, with short notices and engravings edited — 
by the ‘Congregatio Mariana’ of Munich. A 
leading daily London paper says :—“ ‘ Mariani 
Fasti’ as a proper name is imposing, and toa 
compiler who did not know Latin or had never — 
read Ovid the suspicion that it was a record of } 
: 
i 


events in Queen Mary’s reign might not occur.” 
I trust, Sir, when I ‘add that the mistaken 
entries ‘ Deel’ and ‘ Reneue’ had been struck — 
out in Mr. Soden Smith’s time in the copy of 
the Universal Art Catalogue in the librarian’s : 
room it has been made clear that, whatever 4 
mismanagement there may be, the Staff of the 
Library—not one of whom was in any way con- 
nected with this piece of somewhat ancient his- 
tory, the Universal Art Catalogue—areinnoway 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ALLEGED ‘ SCANDAL.’ 


With regard to the statement in the report 
that there is ‘at present no junior in the — 
library who knows German,’ I have to state 
thatiof the present Staff of the Library, consist- 
ing of one keeper, two assistant keepers, and 
three junior assistants, one of whom was 
appointed just before the committee reported, 
all but one, a juniorassistant, havea knowledge 
of German. As this letter is written at the — 
request of, and in justice to, the library. staff,if — 
deals. only with that portion of your article — 
which directly affected them. Iam to add — 
that the more serious matter—the alleged dis- 
missal of Mr. Weale, also referred to in that — 
article—will no doubt be dealt with by the 
responsible Ministers in Parliament.” % : 
Mr. SPIELMANN IN REPLY ~~ : 
Following Sir John Donnelly’s defence, Mr. — : 
M. H. Spielmann winds up for the prosecution, 
He welcomes the exoneration of the present — 
Art Library staff, and proceeds:—* Beyond 
this point Sir John Donnelly is much less 
convincing. His laboured apology for the 
copious mistakes in the catalogue of the Art 
Library amounts to this—that ‘a very strong — 
committee of English and foreign experts’ 
was formed under the auspices of South 
Kensington to draw up a catalogue of all the 
printed Art books in existence, and that the — 
result of the labours of this very strong com- 
mittee was the rich crop of ridiculous mistakes 
from which the report has quoted, and with — 
which you have entertained not literary and — 
artistic circles only, but the world at large. 
Sir John Donnelly pleads that these amazing 
mistakes were merely absorbed from the 
grotesque entries and ignorant blunders of : 
other librarians. Is this an excuse that will — 
stand? Wasit then only for 
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that a ‘very strong committee of experts’ — 
was brought together by South Kensington ? 
Most men, I think, will agree that for the 
mere adoption of other men’s errors, ordinary — 
copyists would ‘havé done very well. But 
this, it should be observed, isthe traditional 

method at South Kensington. ‘Then, when 
Mr. Julian Marshall, the compiler of the 
‘Catalogue of National Engraved Portraits’ 
(which the House of Commons’ Committee has — 
recommended for suppression) had perpetrated 
in it. the numerous.mistakes of a very laugh- 
able description, to some of which you drew P 
public attention, he sent in defence to the — 
Vice-President (see appendix to the first — 
volume of the eridenes): to the effect that — 
these mistakes, or some of them, were copied 
from previous books and catalogues. It does 
not appear to be understood at South Kensing- 
ton that when ‘experts’ are employed it is — 
popularly expected that original work will be — 
given, not the unsuspecting incorporation of — 
the mistakes of ill-informed pseudo-experts 

who have gone before.” - isimael 
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HEN there is the Burford Priory, and, oh, 
what sadness comes over one as you look 
on that which is now, simply through 

neglect, a mouldering ruin, but what was once 
a stately mansion, the home of Lenthal, the 
Speaker of the Long Parliament, and many a 
noble owner before and since. 


- The house appears to have been a Tudor 
building originally, and to have been added to 
in the days of the Renaissance. The chapel 
was once a beautiful bit of work in the later 
Renaissance style, and a considerable portion 
of it may now be made out, but it is dangerous 
to go inside, and in a few more years the 
whole place will become, no doubt, a hopeless 
ruin. 

There are lots of other things to see in this 
old-world town, and not the least interesting 
of them is the front of a cottage, which I have 
sketched, situated round a bye lane, shut up 
and deserted, and, doubtless, like its great 
neighbour, the Priory, doomed at no distant 
date to destruction at the hands of Time and 
his great helper, Neglect. One can only 
imagine that. it must have been the humble 
home of a plasterer, who, for the love of it and 
his craft, scratched that simple and beautiful 
design, with the date, 1688, on the front. 

Now, if you are ready, we will make a move 
on the next stage of our journey to Cirencester, 
a distance of about eighteen miles, over the 
worst bit of road we shall have on the journey. 
Bibury will be the only village of any conse- 
quence we shall pass through, and a very 
pretty little place it is, too, with the houses all 
on one side of the road and a river on the 


* TH article is continued from page 84. 
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other side, with a pleasant wall to sit upon or 
lounge upon as you like; with openings here 
and there, and steps for getting water from 
the stream. Just above the bridge, in the 
grounds of the inn, is a wonderful spring, 
which comes up in a beautiful, shady pool, 
with a volume of something like 6000 gallons 
an hour, which apparently never varies, and 
has never been known to freeze. 

The church at the other end of the village is 
quaint and of an unusual plan. The road from 
here gradually improves in surface, and, as we 
near Cirencester, widens out into quite a fine 
highway, to narrow again somewhat as we 
enter the town only to expand again into a 
fine open market-place, with a really grand old 
church at the other end. Withits fine perpen- 
dicular tower and two story south porch, the 
church asserts itself at once, and dominates 
the whole place, so that you cannot get 
away from it. There are old houses and 
other things here, but the church is above all 
the thing, and, inside and out, there is an air 
of opulence and good taste, things which are 
not always near relatives ; they speak of the 
prosperity of Cirencester both in the present 
and the past. 

This being market-day, the streets are rather 
too busy for the sketcher, and even the interior 
of the church is not so quiet as you would like 
it, for there is a boisterous party of young 
ladies, with one young man making a great 
noise and to-do over the rubbing of brasses. 
Then it came over dark and commenced to 
rain, so that one was compelled to abandon 
sketching. When the rain has ceased we move 
on again, feeling disappointed at not having 
done anything in a place that promised so well. 

Now we wind our way over pleasant roads 
into the county of Wilts and the charming 
old town of Malmesbury, another dear old place 
of the Burford type, full of interest with its 
Norman abbey, its tower and its cross, to say 
nothing of its picturesque inns and houses. 

What a place this grand old abbey must 
have been when William of Malmesbury lived 
and wrote here, and up to the time when 
the Butcher King dismantled and allowed it 
to be turned into a cloth factory. The 
market-cross, too, is a lovely bit of work, with 
a family likeness to the cross at Salisbury. 
If you feel inclined to eschew detail just for a 
change, and to prevent your hand from getting 
cramped, come down by the river which runs 
all round the base of the hill on which the 
town is built, and there, with the sunset glow 


‘behind the town, you have a picture worthy of 


your best endeavours. 

Cross the river and up the hill and about 
ten miles of fair going will bring us into 
Chippenham, a town I think which need not 
detain us long; it has a nice balustrade to the 
bridge over which you enter, and a condensed 
milk factory which you pass as you leave. 

An up-and-down road with a good surface 
over which we are, for once, tempted to scorch. 
We feel a bit done, but a refresher and a 
change at the Castle Hotel and we are fit to 
have another look round at the old familiar 
place, and pass our critical judgment on Bry- 
don’s extention of the Town Offices, and admit 
that on the whole we think it very successful. 

We don’t propose to sketch anything here, 
because it’s been done so many times before, 
and we have back numbers full of it; but 
the “Castle” is a comfortable resting-place. 
The attack which we shall now have to make 
on the Mendip Hills will be better accomplished 
after'a good breakfast in the early morning. 

Crossing the river we leave the city by the 
road to the right; the left-hand road is the 
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way to Shepton Mallet, and a very bad 
road it is, hilly and uninteresting, whereas the 
right road, on which we are bound for Wells, 
runs through the most charming country 
imaginable, hilly, of course, but with lovely 
views at every turn. Chewton Mendip is 
reached in due course, and we begin to get a 
taste of true Somerset in the church tower, 
with its shafts and pinnacles—a beautiful bit, 
though very similar to some others we shall 
see further on. Sketch it by all means, it 
makes a pretty picture, crowning the village 
as it does, and backed by that dark belt of 
trees. 

Wells must be our resting-place this night, 
for there is a deal to do in Wells, with its 
church, its bishop’s moated palace and the 
rest, and if I confine myself to one sketch of 
the western towers, seen from the police station 
—you need not. The cloisters and the crypt 
and the High Street are all things worthy of 
your attention, and if you think of staying the 
night, there are numerous hotels to select 
from. I can recommend the “Swan,” if you 
want to do the thing in style, and perhaps get 
some entertainment from the American and 
Colonial visitors, for this is a neighbourhood 
which attracts them. 

A pleasant run of about six miles brings us 
to Glastonbury, with its famous ruined abbey, 
a grand and picturesque place, which, some- 
how, doesn’t appeal to me—it seems so 
theatrical—as if it was built for a ruin ; 
and-as the A.A. have been here, and the 
pictures of it are legion, I will not add to 
them. The church, too, is fine, but would 
be much improved inside. by the addition of a 
few painted windows. The Tudor front of the 
George Hotel is massive and worth study ; I 
don’t remember seeing anything quite like it 
before in hotel fronts. 

From Glastonbury to Ilchester is a run 
through delightful country of about twelve 
miles, with charming “bits” for the pencil 
or brush at every turn. A thing that 
strikes you as you travel this country is the 
comparative plainness of the churches, built of 
Bath stone, to those erected with Ham Hill 
stone. Why it should be so I cannot think. 
One would have expected the contrary to be 
the case, seeing that the former stone is so 
much more workable. 

Somerton, about half way between Glaston- 
bury and Ilchester, is a jolly old place, with a 
quaint market cross and a hotel sign, which I 
should imagine to be unique. The Red 
Lion is the hostelry to which it belongs, 
and it takes Doric form and pedestal, with a 
sort of table on the top, which supports the 
most outrageously comical animal, of the “Leo 
shag baggy stufficas” order. What it is made 
of I do not know; but I do know that it is 
stuffed with straw, which is in evidence at 
various points, and that it has at some distant 
date been painted red. Somerton seemed to 
me a particularly dull town, but you are bound 
to laugh when you see that lion; and, by the 
way, another amusing feature I came across, 
which may or may not be characteristic, was the 
town ecrier and his assistant, the former a man 
of large proportions, with the usual bell, which 
he rang with vigour, while the assistant, a 
small boy of about ten summers, did the 
crying. It may be, of course, that town 
erying, as practised in Somerton, is an art 
requiring an apprenticeship, or that the crier 
had a bad cold. I do not know, but it seemed 
to accord well with the general lazy look of the 
place. : 

A massive but not otherwise very interesting 
church, a fine bridge, and one or two good 
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OLD TOLL HOUSE ON THE ILMINSTER ROAD. 


stone-built houses of the early Renaissance 
period, are the principal features of Ilchester, 
and we may spend an hour or two here with 
pleasure and profit. Roger Bacon was born 
here, I believe, and it looks as if the place had 
been resting on its laurels ever since, though, 
doubtless, in the old days, when all the mills 
were going on the rivers Bruce and Parret 
which water this district, Ilchester was an 
important place. Whether the mill we shall 
pass as we near our journey’s end at Ilminster 
(for it is hardly worth your while going on to 
Honiton unless you propose going further 
west to Exeter, for the road gets rather bad, 
and punctures are probabilities,) may be taken 
as a sample of what used to exist all along 
these rivers I cannot say, but if so they must 
have been some of the finest in the kingdom. 
This one burnt, alas, some years ago and never 
rebuilt is now a very fine ruin, and must have 
been a very fine mill indeed, built of stone 
entirely with gables and mullioned windows, 
and fed by at least a 20-horse power stream. 
The river, the pond, and all around and about 
this old place is delightful, but if you want to 
paint it or sketch it satisfactorily you must 
make up your mind to stay some hours at 
least; there is so much detail. 

A very little place with a very big name is 
Whitelackington. Here we breathe the air of 
bygone days—metaphorically, of course—when 
even barns were considered worthy of thought, 
and taste was displayed in their erection; 
and the simple wooden gate, with its stone 
steps and brick piers, whereon we think we 
see a maiden, such as Marcus Stone has 
familiarized us with, and the smithy and the 
lodge yonder, all these we must carry away 
with us on the leaves of our sketch book, for 
each is a picture in itself and one well worth 
remembering. 

Another mile and we are in Ilminster, where 
our journey ends. 


A BLOocK of bathrooms and other accessories 
have been added to the workhouse infirmary 
at Ludlow. Mr. John Weale was'the builder. 

Tue foundation stone of a new church in 
memory of Mr. Gladstone has been laid at 
Shotton, within the Hawarden Parish. The 
Gladstone family have contributed £1000 
towards its endowment. 

A crrcuLaR has been addressed by the 
Guardians of the St. Giles and St. George’s 
Union to the various local authorities in 
London, urging united opposition to any 
expenditure of public money by the London 
County Council for the establishment, experi- 


mentally or otherwise, of a municipal opera 
house. 


The Transformation of Holborn. 


R. JOHNSON’S remark, “Sir, let us take 
a walk down Fleet Street,’ is so hack- 
neyed that it would be dangerous to repeat it 
but for the reflection that it would have been 
equally appropriate if applied to almost any 
other London street. For in this wonderful City 
of ours it is difficult to turn over a brick any- 
where without stirring up history. Few things, 
says the Daily Telegraph, are more delightful 
to the man who knows his history than to 
saunter along one of its thoroughfares, letting 
his fancy rove at will, piercing the mists of 
remote times, and summoning for his pleasure 
the shades of those that in their day have 
played many parts. “ Sirs, let us take 


A WALK ALona Houporn,” 


We will not trouble ourselves about the Hole- 
bourne, the Hollebourne, or Old Bourne, which 
some say did, and others did not, run a rapid 
course down the hill to the old River of Wells, 
afterwards degraded to the Fleet Ditch, and 
at length ingloriously buried as a public 
nuisance ; and we will leave Celts and Romans, 
Saxon thanes and Danish vikings, Norman 
knights and English churls, all to their hardly- 
earned rest. Let us dwell on the after times 
when our busy forefathers filled the place with 
story. How the old order changeth! It does 
not seem so very long ago—little more than a 
hundred years—when the bell of St. Sepulchre’s 
tolled as some daredevil of the highway took 
the road for the last time, and received his 
nosegay at the church steps, with the father 


of “ Scratching Fanny,” the Cock Lane ghost, 


looking on, amid the yelling, cheering, cursing, 
and weeping of the mob; escorted thus, the 
cart lumbered up “The Heavy Hill” to the 
great gate of St. Giles’s Hospital, where the 
sorry hero of the hour drank his last bowl of 
ale, and so on to “The Three-legged Mare” at 
Tyburn. In those days the Old Bell Inn, 
which was razed to the ground but yesterday, 
was a flourishing concern. Standing in 


Its OLD GALLERIED COURTYARD, 


crazy and unsafe-looking, but delightful with 
its flavour of old time, it was easy to imagine 
the cheery tootle of the horn, the bustle and 
badinage, the fussing and fuming, the hurry 
and hallooing that accompanied the arrival or 
departure of the coach. ‘The little statuette 
of Napoleon looked down on sucha scene daily 
as the Bucks coach started, long after the 
advent of railroads. Now all is gone,and with 
it the last of the typical old ccaching inns left 
to usin London. Great alterations are going 
forwardin the near neighbourhood of the “ Old 
Bell.” Quaint old houses are coming down, 
very imposing ones are going up, Over the 


way, about a half of the “Black Swan” Dis- _ 


tillery has disappeared, and a new building, in | : 


all the glory of red brick and stone, has already 
taken its place. 


Hortsorn WitHout FuRNIVAL’s INN 


is almost as difficult to conceive as St. Paul’s 
Churchyard without the Cathedral, or Palace 


Yard without the Houses of Parliament. An 


inn of some sort has stood here since before 
the time of Richard II.—that is to say, for 
nearly six centuries—when Sir William 
Furnival, knight, had in Holborn two messuages 
and thirteen shops. Years after, when the male — 
line of the Furnivals had died out, their heiress 
brought all this property as dowry to John 
Lord Talbot, who was created Earl of Shrews- 
bury by Henry VI. The original Furnival'’s 


Inn, the inn or town mansion of the Furnivals, __ 


seems to have been already leased to the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn for “a college for 
the gentlemen students or practisers of the 
law of Chancery,” and thus it continued till 
early in the reign of Edward VI., when the 
then Earl sold it to the Benchers for the not 
very extravagant sum of £120. It ceased to 
be an inn of Chancery in 1818. At that time 
it was described as being “the most dirty and 
desolate of all the inns.” Some of it—the hall 
and adjacent buildings—was as old as the 
Tudor times, but the front—“an uncommonly 
fine specimen of brickwork ”—was the work of 
Inigo Jones. Messrs. Peto demolished the 
whole, and built that unbeautiful set of 


chambers—with a statue of Peto the Great in 
the quadrangle—which for the last week or 


two has been trying to look as much 
Like A Roman Rurn~ 


as possible. Next east to the Prudential 
Assurance offices stood, till the other day, 
Ridler’s Hotel, once a famous old coaching 
house, the Bell and Crown Inn. Its court- 
yard, whence coaches for Dover, Stamford, 
and Banbury started, as well as the mails for 
Southampton and Louth, was built over long 
ago. Across the road, in very close proximity 
to the quaintest piece of domestic Architecture 
now left in London, we see the new Birkbeck 
buildings towering up, and driving out some 
old houses on the west side of Staple Inn and 
on the south side of Holborn, which, though 
nothing in themselves, occupy a site which 
has associations carrying us right back to the 
days when yet the Norman ruled in the land. 
For here was the first London church of the 
Knights Templars. They left it to fall to ruins 
when they took up their new abode between 
Fleet Street and the Thames in 1184. These 
ruins remained above ground for centuries, 
till the year 1595 in fact, and relics of them 
will probably be found in the course of excava- 
tion. Adjoining the Templars’ Church was 
the Inn of the Bishops of Lincoln, built as 
early as 1147 by the then Bishop, and used by 
his successors till the time of Kichard III. 
Later it was known as Southampton House, 
having become the property of the Earls of 
Southampton. Thus Southampton Buildings, 
built partly on its site in 1657, gets its name, 
while Southampton Row and Street perpetuate 
the new Southampton House, in what is now 
Bloomsbury Square. 


A MURAL monument, costing £1400, is to be 
placed in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, the 
birthplace of Louis Stevenson, in his honour. 
There is to be a medallion portrait of the 
famous novelist. 

Tue foundation stone of the new Union 
Chapel, Deanshanger, has been laid. Mr. J. 
Coker, of Wolverton, prepared plans for the 
new chapel, and the tender of Mr. A. P. 
Hawtin, of Northampton, was accepted. 

In the midst of the Hampton Park Estate, 
Swaythling, just outside the boundary of the 
Borough of Southampton and in the parish of 
South Stoneham, there has just been erected 
a new voluntary school. It accommodates 150 
infants in an assembly hall and classroom, and 
has been built of red brickwork, with wood 
block floors. Mr. He 237 Weston; of 


Southampton, was the architect, and Messrs.. _ 


Dyer and Sons, of Bevors Hill, in the same 
town, were the contractors. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


RUINING THE RAMPARTS. 


EXTENSIVE BARRACK BUILDING AT 


PLYMOUTH. 


HOs a long time past the builder has been 

at work within those frowning ramparts 
which surround the barracks at Plymouth, 
and, indeed, upon the ramparts themselves— 
for on the eastern side huge gaps have been 
made in those massive walls, which were 
erected after the Restoration to terrify the 
people of Plymouth into subjection—and Ply- 
mouth Citadel as it has existed for centuries 
past will soon have 

NotTHING BuT ITS ENTRANCE GATES 
and its written history to tell of its former 
glory. The barracks proper are gradually 
being torn down, and new and more com- 
modious buildings erected on the sites. One 
new block, comprising the officers’ quarters, 
has already been practically completed. On 
the site of an old magazine which overlooked 
Plymouth Sound a three-storied building 
has been put up, plain, but substantial and 
imposing in appearance. It is constructed of 
local limestone, and this with Portland dress- 
ing needs little artificial embellishment. The 
accommodation is up-to-date. Though this is 
the only new building which is complete, other 
Works oF AN EXTENSIVE CHARACTER 

are being carried on under Mr. H. Kerswill, 


_ contractor, and Mr. Saunders, acting on behalf 


of the war authorities, as clerk of the works. 
The officers’ old quarters, together with most 
of the eastern rampart wall, have been 
éemolished, and accommodation for 250 single 
men, together with a very large recreation 
block, are being built. The material found in 
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the solid old rampart wall is being re-used for 
the interior of the new structure, and the 
facings are in character with those of the 
officers’ block. The main building, which is 
to include reading, billiards, coffee, and recrea- 
tion rooms, has a frontage to the west of 
something like 350ft., and a depth of 26ft., 
and projecting from each end of this extensive 
structure, at right angles with it, will be 
barrack rooms. These will be sixteen in num- 
ber, and 44ft. by 21ft. each in size. The main 
building, as well 4s the projections, will con- 
tain two stories, and immediately in front of 
the central entrance will stand the statue of 
George IJ., now temporarily encased in a 
wooden frame. Though rapid progress has 
been made with the work, it will not be 
finished for some months to come. Other 
extensive improvements are contemplated. 
In fact, sooner or later nearly all the old 
buildings will be superseded by those of more 
modern design, and if future work is carried 
out on the same architectural principles as 
those already in hand, the Citadel barracks 
will, in a few years time, be amongst the best 


in the country. Though further portions of. 


the ramparts will have to be demolished in 
order to make room for much-needed improve- 
ments, it is satisfactory to learn that those 
facing the eastern end of the Hoe, and which 
give such an old-world aspect to the locality, 
are not likely to be disturbed. 


Tue Curfew Tower bells at Windsor Castle, 
which are rung upon the birthdays of the 
Queen and Royal family, and have been silent 
for a time, owing to the fall of the big tenor 
and the discovery of a crack in the fifth bell, 
were successfully pealed last week for the first 
time since their rearrangement. 


OLD HOUSES AT BANBURY. 
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GREAT ART WORKERS OF THE 
CENTURIES. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN : ARCHITECT. 


1A SNe ee may perhaps fairly claim 

to be the noblest, as it was certainly the 
first, of human arts. Every era of the world’s 
history has left us examples, many of them 
stupenduous or magnificent, of the builders’ 
skill. That marvellous early race which 
inhabited the Nile Valley from the period of 
shadowy myths and fables, have left the 
enormous pyramids and colossal temples. 
Modern research has brought to light the 
architectural remains of another race as 
ancient, and has disinterred from the desert 
sands more or less of those earliest cities 
founded on the Chaldean plains by Nimrod, 
that “mighty hunter before the Lord.” Classic 
Greece has bequeathed to us the remains of 
edifices of ideal beauty in the ruins of the 
Parthenon and other fair temples ; and Rome, 
albeit less delicately refined, has left more 
glorious structures, and to her architects is 
due, if not the invention, at any rate the first 
practicable construction of domes. All through 
the Middle Ages lovely Gothic edifices 


“Rost LIKE AN EXHALATION” 


throughout Europe, and finally the Revival 
period gave the world the great artist of whom 
Iam about to treat. Sir Christopher Wren, 
only son of Dr. Christopher Wren, was born 
at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, in October, 1632. 
In consequence of his delicate health, his early 
education was given him at home by a private 
tutor. Subsequently he passed on to West- 
minster School, then under the head master- 


SKETCHED BY R,. W. SAMPSON, 
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ship of Dr. Busby. As is well known, he early 
showed a special genius for mathematics, and 
on that account he was placed before long 
under the care of Dr. William Holden, a 
learned man of considerable and diverse 
talents. The early bend of Wren’s mind 
took a practical form in the invention of 
numbers of machines and instruments for the 
purposes of astronomy, agriculture, and many 
other sciences. Indeed, there seems to have 
been no subject of any kind occupying the 
attention of scientific men of his time in which 
Wren was not listened to with attention, or 
in which he did not distinguish himself. He 
madé a special study of gnomonics, or the 
science of dialling, at that time a most im- 
portant subject of investigation, and developed 
the subject in many directions. Among other 
things he made a wonderful set of models 
showing the actions of the muscles of the 
human body, for Dr. Scarborough, which 
were, unfortunately, destroyed in the Great 
Fire. His mind was most versatile and com- 
prehensive, and his inventions and treatises 
embraced all conceivable subjects, from “ Im- 
proved Methods of Whale Fishing” to “Sham 
Marble Pavements,” including “Cheap Bed 
Hangings,” and, as a matter of course, “ Per- 
petual Motion.” He also made some valuable 
suggestions for the establishment and conduct 
of a kind of meteorological office for collecting 
statistics of natural phenomena, with a view 
to the amelioration tnereby of the condition 
of mankind. It is held by some that Wren 
invented the barometer, but this seems a little 
doubtful. He made many 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


of the idea, however. In the year 1646, at the 
age of fourteen, Wren was admitted at Wadham 
College, Oxford,as a gentleman commoner. In 
1650, when he was eighteen years of age, he 
received the degree of B.A. at Wadham College, 
in 1653, that of M.A., and was elected in the 
same year to a Fellowship of All Souls. In 
1657 he became Professor of Astronomy at 
Gresham College, London, and in 1660 Savilian 
Professor at Oxford. He received his degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford in 1661, and 
in 1680 he was elected President of the Royal 
Society. This society took its origin in some 
informal meetings of a few friends interested 
in similar subjects, amongst whom Wren soon 
took a foremcst position. When the suggestion 


was mace to organise a society of a definite - 


nature, and for a settled purpose, Wren took 
up the idea with great vigour, and drafted the 
charter under which the society was estab- 
lished. It would appear that Ween’s first 
architectural work was ‘the building of a 
chapel to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, for his 


Uncle, Bishop Wren, of Ely. The Bishop had 
been imprisoned for eighteen years in the 
Tower for High Church practices, and on his 
liberation he erected this building as a thank- 
offering. The first stone was laid May 13th, 
1663, Wren being then thirty-one years of age. 
The building has been restored by Scott, who 
added 20ft. to its length. Apparently the 


same year (1663) Wren’s name was put upon . 


the list of the Commissioners for the repair of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Various schemes and 
arrangements were discussed in connection 
therewith, but nothing particular was done 
until the beginning of the year 1666—the year 
of the Great Fire—when Wren drew up a 
report and sketched out his ideas for a restora- 
tion. 
Norman arches of which seemed to him to 
lend themselves easily to this treatment, and 
to build an immense domed rotunda at the 


crossing, cutting off the outside angles for 


this purpose. The plans and estimates for 
this work were ordered on August 27th, 1666, 
but six days later the Great Fire brought the 
labours of this commission to a close, by de- 
stroying the object of their consideration. It 
was in the preceding year (Midsummer, 1665) 
that Wren made a journey abroad, about the 
only time, it is believed, that he left England. 
The country he visited was France, and he 
spent most of his time in Paris, where 


Tur GREAT PALACE OF THE LOUVRE 


was recently commenced. He was much struck 
with Bernini’s design, and indeed stated that 
he would have given his skin to possess it. The 
cautious old Italian, however, only allowed 
him arapid inspection of the diawings, and 
would not permit him to copy them. Wren 
visited most of the palaces and villas of any 
importance in France, although the influence 
of French work is not very apparent in his 
own designs. He néver, however, went to 
Italy. Wrenreturnedfrom France some months 
before the Plague ended, and applied him- 
self, with other members of the Royal Society, 
to a careful study of the disease and its 
remedies with a view to exterminating the 
enemy. The Great Fire, however, accomplished 
this for them in a far more summary and com- 
plete manner than they ever dreamt of, and 
Wren’s thoughts were turned at once in quite 
a new direction. The King set him to work 
immediately on the Cathedral, which was to 
be demolished and rebuilt. The first design 
produced, after much preliminary discussion 
and planning, was a church on a thoroughly 
classical model, consisting of little more 
than a great dome with surround- 
ing aisle and entrances. Wren was so 
pleased with this production that he made a 
large model of it for the benefit of the un- 
initiated. A controversy naturally started at 
once upon the merits of this plan, and waxed 
exceeding fierce. Many of the members of the 
Chapter preferred to have a building on a more 
orthodox plan, after the fashion of their ex- 
isting Gothic cathedrals. The opinion of 
these worthies finally outweighed that of their 
colleagues, and the architect set to work again 
on new lines, and produced a design more 
curious than beautiful, combining central spire 
and dome in one composition.. The King dis- 
covered this design to be “very essential, 
proper, and useful,” and gave his Royal assent 
to it, and ordered the building to be proceeded 
with forthwith. The Royal assent is dated 
May 1, 1675. Fortunately, the King gave 
Wren the liberty “in the production of his 
work to make some variations, rather orna- 
mental than essential, as from time to time 
he should see proper,” a permission which he 
interpreted in the most liberal manner pos- 
sible, for the Cathedral, when completed, was 
no more like this design than its predecessor. 


Tue Putting Down THE OLD Work, 


preparatory to rebuilding, was a long and 
difficult job. ‘The mighty tower of the old 
Cathedral, 200ft. high, and with piers 14ft. in 
thickness, seemed such a formidable object to 
demolish that Wren resorted to the expedient 
of blowing away one of the piers with gun- 
powder, a process that was at once simple and 
effectual. ‘To those who meditate operations 
of this sort, it will -be interesting to learn that 
only 18lb. of gunpowder were necessary for the 


The plan was to Romanize the nave, the 
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carrying out of suchanundertaking. Another 
explosion indulged in in Wren’s absence having 
been attended with disastrous consequences, 
the remainder of the building was gently 
battered down with an enormous battering 
ram, “after a good Roman manner.’ On 
exploring the soil for foundations, Wren found 
that the old church had stood on a layer of 
hard and close pot earth, about 6ft. thick. 
Under this was loose, dry sand, which poured 
out like a fluid when excavated into, and below 
this again, at low-water mark, water and sand, 
mixed with shells; while under this was a 
hard, firm beach, with the solid London clay 
below it. It appeared that the site had once 
been part of a wide estuary, along which, when 
dry, the wind had driven the sand, and made 
the hill on which the Cathedral stands, the pot 
earth being simply the finest of the sand, which 
had naturally found its way to the top. At 
the north-east angle of the choir the pot earth 
had all been taken out and used by the potters 
of old time, and so here Wren had to run 
down a 10ft. pier to the hard beach 40ft. below, 
and from this he turned an arch which carries 
this corner of the building. Very little infor- 
mation is given in the “ Parentalia ” respecting 
the erection of the Cathedral, but fortunately 
we have the building before us, just as Wren 
left it to examine for ourselves. A fault often 
found with the exterior is the carrying up of 
the aisle walls far above the roof to hide the 
buttresses which support the nave vault. 
This was, however, the result of a choice of 
evils, and it has been managed so skilfully 
that a critic must be very hard-hearted who 
lays much stress upon it. As for the question 
of the double dome—the exterior being so 
much higher than the interior—this is no 
worse than the use of a tall spire as the roof 
for a low tower. No power on earth could 
devise a dome—unless an isolated one—that 
should look well both inside and out without 


resorting to some such expedient. The chief - 


faults found with the interior are, in the 
BREAKING OF THE ARCHES 


into the frieze of the main entablature, and in 
starting the arches of the vaulting from an 
attic order instead of directly off the cornice. 
With regard to the first of these objections it 
is a misfortune and an unnecessary one. The 
effect of the frieze broken up into shorts bits 
over the pilasters only is most uncomfortable and 
unsatisfactory. Wren defended this arrange- 
ment himself with more or less ingenuity, but 
he would have done better by making frieze 
and architrave run boldly along over every- 
thing. It is obvious, at first sight, that Wren 
was a product of the Renaissance. The same 
reaction against Gothic Architecture, and in 
favour of revivified Classic forms, which had 
taken place in Italy reached the shores of 
Great Britain later on. Inigo Jones, a man of 
mark during the reign of the first James, was 
doubtless the first English architect who was 
distinctly affiliated to the Renaissance, being, 
as he was, a student of the Italian Palladio. 
Much of Jones’s work was in brick—as, for 
instance, the so-called Holbein Gateway—and 
has passed away. ‘The Banqueting House, 
Whitehall (now used as a Museum for the 
Royal United Service Institution), is the 
only adequate example of Jones’s ability 
which we have, and it must be owned that it 
is an excessively fine one, and well worthy of 
the immortal predecessor’s of Wren. Sir 
Christopher’s work as an architect was, from 
peculiar circumstances, mainly of an ecclesi- 
astical character. The glorious Gothic minster 
dedicated to the patron saint of London—St. 
Paul—and a great number of City churches 
had vanished before that fearful deluge of 
flame which rolled unchecked over the metro- 
polis from east to west. All these had to be 
re-edified as the city arose from her ashes, and 
Wren was appealed to for designs. Hence he 
was the architect of most of the City churches 
of any antiquity. 1, Wap Nadse 


A NEW wing has been added to the South 
Devon and Cornwall Blind Institution. The 
wing, which is built in harmony with the rest 
of the building, is faced on the exterior with 
Plymouth limestone and Ham Hill stone 
dressings. Mr. H. J. Snell was the architect. 
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_ FOUNTAIN’S ABBEY. 


_ TPX\XHE members of the Yorkshire Archeolo- 
gical Society visited Fountain’s Abbey 
last week. Fountain’s Abbey, as is well known, 
originated in a small body of Benedictine 
monks from St. Mary’s Abbey, York, who 
desired to obey the rule of St. Benedict more 
strictly than it was practised there. Being 
compelled to leave their own abbey through 
the opposition of their brethren, they were 
received by Archbishop Thurstan, who be- 
stowed upon them, in 1132, the site of the 
Abbey of Fountains. The first buildings were 
mere huts, but the advent of the Dean of 
York, and of two of the canons, who joined the 
little community, enabled permanent struc- 
tures in stone to be begun, probably in 1135. 
The buildings were laid out on the normal 
Cistercian plan, and it is not unlikely that 
they were begun under the direction of 
Geoffrey, a monk of Clairvaux, who came over 
to Fountains to teach the brethren the Cister- 
cian rules. Mr. St. John Hope pointed out 
that the Cistercian order differed from other 
orders of monks in the division of its commu- 
nities into monks, who were residents, for the 
choir services, and the gentlemen who were 
called in the statues the “ conversi,” the work- 
_ ing brothers, who were not bound to attend 


THE BRIDGE, ILCHESTER. 


all the services, and who were responsible 
for the outdoor work on the farms, &c. In 
all the Cistercian abbeys, especially those 
founded in the twelfth century, the whole of 
the buildings were. broken up into two great 
sections, one for the accommodation of each of 
those sets of men. This fact explained a good 
deal in the arrangement of the buildings, 
which otherwise was not understandable. 
Another interesting fact about the church was 
that it was quite evident from existing 
remains that the whole of those early arrange- 
ments, or divisions, were entirely swept away 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
all belonged to a rather remarkable story that 
had still to be properly unravelled, and which 
pointed to the original division of the monas- 
tery that had been departed from. As a 
matter of fact, he had not been able to find 
any trace of the existence of those “ conversi ” 
after the date of the Black Death in 1349 in 
this country, though they still continued to 
exist abroad. Attention was called to the 
admirable work by which portions of the 
building had been erected over the River 
Skell by means of piers and arches. In the 
case of the infirmary, the whole establishment 
had been built upon a raised platform carried 
by four parallel tunnels, through which the 
river runs. ‘The works of Abbot John of York 


(1203-1211), Abbot John of Kent (1220-1247), 
Abbot John Darnton (1479-1404), and Marma- 
duke Huby (1494-1526) were dealt with. 


FROM A COLOURED DRAWING BY RK. W. SAMPSON. 
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The Yorkshire Foresters’ 
Orphanage and Convalescent Home. 


Tes drawings illustrate the selected 
design for the building to be erected on 


the site acquired by the Yorkshire Foresters. 


at Bridlington for their orphanage and con- 
valescent home. 

The plan is symmetrically arranged and 
adapted for sub-division of the sexes, and 
general supervision by the matron; also for 
abundance of light and air throughout. 

The kitchen department is placed entirely 
in the back addition, and cut off by folding 
doors from the main block. 

A staircase is provided at front and back of 
building, easily accessible in case of panic. 

Layatories, w.c.’s, and bathrooms (with hot 
and cold water laid on), are placed in suitable 
positions, and will have fittings of the most 
approved type. 

The funds at disposal not permitting, at 
present, for a general dining hall, this has been 
partially provided for in the future by carry- 
ing a portion of the upper floor (where space 
was absolutely requisite) on piers and arches, 
thus enabling a complete room to be obtained 
at a small additional outlay. 

The ventilation has been carefully con- 
sidered, fresh air inlets being provided, and 
exhaust ventilators on roofs and in chimney- 
breasts of each room. 

The walls externally are to be faced with 
Lincolnshire red bricks, and have brown 
Whitby stone dressings. 

The corridors, &c. of the ground floor are to be 
laid with tiles, and the rooms with wood blocks ; 
roofs to be boarded and felted under slates. 
The internal joinery is to be mainly of pitch 
pine, varnished. 

The author of the design, which was selected 
in open competition, is Mr. Robt. J. Beale, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 9, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
and he has received instructions to obtain 
tenders for the erection at an early date. 


Tue plans have just been accepted for a new 
church at High Park, Southport, to replace 
the Ebenezer Independent Church. 

Ar Middlesbrough the Archbishop of York 
has dedicated the former Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in thé town asa mission chapel. Some 
time ago the music-hall was bought for £3500. 
One thousand pounds was expended on the 
alterations, and £150 in furnishing. 

Some process of dismantlement of the in- 
terior of St. John’s Church and St. George’s 
Church, Liverpool, fabrics which are now in 
the hands of the Corporation, is now going on, 
but no sign is as yet apparent of Corporation 
intentions concerning the structures them- 
selves. There isa conflict of opinion touching 
the fate of St. George’s. Shall it be left 
standing and utilised for public purposes, or 
shall it be razed and an open space created ? 


THE YORKSHIRE FORESTERS ORPHANAGE AND CONVALESCENT HOME, BRIDLINGTON: 


FRONT ELEVATION. 


NEW POLICE STATION AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


HE new Central Police-station and offices, 
which have been erected at Huddersfield, 

at a cost of £12,000, were opened last week. 
The old police-station was out of date, as 
the following lines, inscribed on a rough 
slab at the rear of the station, indicate: 
“This house and prison, erected Anno Domini, 
1831, at an expense of £ —, viz., by loan from 
Sir John Ramsden, Bart., of £300, and a 
public subscription of £—. Joseph Beaumont, 
Constable.” In those days, apparently, the 
erection of a police-station was assisted by 
voluntary subscriptions from the public, 
although the amount collected from the 
Huddersfield public of 1831 is discreetly left 
blank on the inscription. Judging from the 
general meagreness and unhappy character 
of the building, the public subscription was 
not remarkably large, and the result was that 
as the force grew in numbers the accommoda- 
tion became terribly cramped. A removal 
will now be made to more capacious and hand- 
some quarters. The site of the new station is 
prominent, and, what is of great importance, 
convenient. Its chief frontage is to Peel 
Street, along which runs one side of the ‘Town 
Hall. The Fire Station is immediately ad- 
joining, and the Borough Court-house is con- 
nected with the station by a subway. There 
is about the new station none of the structural 
grandeur that characterises the Town Hall, 
and which seems to overwhelm its new neigh- 
bour. The offices are two stories in height. 
The designs were prepared by Mr. Dugdale, the 
late borough surveyor. It is after the English 
Masons’ style, and among the important build- 
ings at Huddersfield it is of altogether a 
distinct type. The carving is not elaborate, but 
the main front entry is noticeable. The work 
was commenced in October of 1896, so that the 
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station has taken practically two years to 
complete. Probably it would have left the 
contractors’ hands ere this but for a long 
interruption caused by a strike among the 
masons. Fora greater part of the time the 
work has been overlooked by the new borough 
surveyor, Mr. K. F. Campbell, M.I.C.E. The 
main entrance from Peel Street leads into a 
central hall, conducting to the various depart- 
ments. On the lower ground floor there are 
six women’s cells, mortuary, post-mortem 
room, parade room, living rooms for caretaker, 
search office, store and photographing rooms, 
charge office, documents store room, and stolen 
property room. From this department is the 
subway into the court-house at the Town Hall, 
which must be found convenient for conducting 
prisoners. On the floor above are nine cells 
for men, detention solicitors’ room, chief clerk’s 
office, inquiry office, superintendent’s office, 
chief constable’s private office and retiring 
room, the chief detective’s and detectives’ 
offices, warrant office, muster day-room, all 
fitted with modern lavatory arrangements. At 
the rear of the building is a billiard room for 
the men. On the top floor over the yard is a 
large parade room over 80ft. in length, and 
access is given from this to the parade ground. 
Mr. Alf. Schofield, of Huddersfield, has had 
charge of the masonry work since the founda- 
tion stone was laid, and the joinery has been 
in the hands of Mr. Henry Holland, of 
Huddersfield. The plumbing work has been 
done by Mr. Thos. Armitage, plastering by Mr. 
W. E. Jowett, slating by Mr. T. B. Tunnacliffe, 
ironwork by Messrs. Dorman, Long, and Co., 
and F. Milan and Co.; carving by Messrs. 
Thewlis and Co., of Leeds; concreting by Mr. 
John Cook, of Huddersfield ; painting by Mr. 
W. P. Holroyd, of Huddersfield ; the furnish- 
ings by Messrs, Hobson and Son, of Hudders- 
field; and the electric lighting by Messrs. 
Read, Holliday, and Co. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincoam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
September 21st, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 

things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the ewpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.”—JoHN 
Ruskin. 


Port Leo XIII. has designed his own tomb. 
The plans for this elaborate piece of work were 
finished by His Holiness only a few weeks ago, 
and are now in the hands of the Vatican 
architect. The Pope has expressed the wish 
that after his death his remains shall be 
placed in the tomb which he has now designed 
in the Church of St. John Lateran, at Rome. 
The Pope has selected the exact spot in the 
Church of St. John Lateran where this tomb is 
to be erected. Above the door of the vault is 
to be a recumbent figure of the Pope in 
marble. The entire arch is to be constructed 
of the finest marbles, and the door will be of 
the heaviest bronze. Those who have seen 
the designs which the Pope has approved say 
that they show great taste and much archi- 
tectural skill. 


Tue Post Office authorities are carrying into 
effect a large scheme which has been approved 
for efficiently coping with the increasing work 
in the metropolis. The east block of the General 
Post Office is to be pulled down except the 
eastern walls, and a new structure will be 
erected in its place. A new wing is also to be 
added to the City offices in Mount Pleasant. 
A block of commercial premises contiguous to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand has been purchased by 
the department. This is to be demolished, 
and on the site a handsome and commodious 
building is to be erected for the use of the 
large staff of telegraph clerks as dining and 
cloak rooms. The cost of the scheme will be 
about £200,000. The department also intends 
to build a new post and telegraph office in the 
East Strand when a proper site can be secured, 
as the present office, which is not able to meet 
the demands of the time, will shortly have to 
be given up, when the lease expires. 


Far from becoming obsolete, windmills are 
springing up afresh in various parts of the 
country, and are being found of very great 
value for maintaining a water supply in out- 
of-the-way places. Lord Spencer has several 
at work on his Northamptonshire estate, and by 
their agency two villages are supplied with 
water. Of course a windmill will only work 
when there is a wind blowing, but it is sur- 
prising how constantly there is blowing a wind 
sufficient to keep it in operation. It is found 
that a mill can be kept at work on an average 
for 14°32 hours a day throughout the year. 
It works slowly but persistently. 


_ Very few of the cosy and picturesque old 
taverns that once dotted the London suburbs 
are now left, and the few that remain are 
probably all doomed to early demolition. 
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Times change—very rapidly nowadays; old 
manners go, and taverns, like other things, 
must be brought up to date, or they do not 
pay—at least, not so well as they might do. 
The situation of the Greyhound might have 
saved it a few years longer; No. 1, Kensington 
Square, really the south end of Young Street, 
is so placed that it presents one of those 
remarkable contrasts so often found in London 
—an oasis of quiet in the midst of babel. 


Kensinaton Hiah StrEer is very much 
alive and very wide awake. Kensington 
Square is always much more than half asleep. 
As for Young Street, very few Londoners, even 
in Kensington, have ever heard of i. It is 
just the place, above all others, for a «yuiet, 
eminently respectable, well mellowed, red- 
brick old tavern like the Greyhound to be 
found in; and now comes the news that it is 
to be rebuilt on a more ambitious scale. Just 
over the way, at No. 16, lived Thackeray, and 
in this double-fronted, bow-windowed house 
he wrote “ Vanity Fair.” Macaulay is said to 
have been a visitor here, and, in earlier times, 
Pope, when staying at Holland House. The 
Greyhound is said to be about 350 years old, 
but we may knock off about 140 years of this 
without doing any great damage to probability. 
It presents all the features of those plain, 
substantial, roomy, and comfortable domestic 
buildings, free from all architectural affecta- 
tion, which began to rise up in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and continued to 
be built, with very little departure from the 
early type, until nearly the end of the fol- 
lowing century. 


TuHat Glover’s Island should be preserved 
for the public, at least to the extent that it 
shall not be disfigured by any hideous building 
or hoarding, must be the ardent wish of every- 
one who has enjoyed the superb view from the 
Terrace at Richmond. The mere suggestion 
of its profanation, it might have been thought, 
would have brought forward the public open- 
handed with subscriptions for its rescue ; but 
as we have already noted, an appeal for £4000 
has met with a response to the extent of £50 
only. From this it must not be assumed that 
the people of Richmond are careless of the 
beauties of their town and its surroundings. 
Their objection is the very natural and proper 
one that £4000 is a preposterous price to pay 
for a property which was purchased in 1872 
for £70, and is now rated at £18 a year. 


Ir is not as though this were the only spot 
in the neighbourhood of London in need of 
rescue. Appeals for money, either by grants 
from public funds or in the way of public 
subscription, for the purpose of preserving the 
natural beauties and open spaces of Greater 
London are, the Globe observes, becoming 
more frequent year by year, and the tendency 
is for prices to go up. As a rule, the public 
are prepared to make considerable sacrifices 
rather than allow of the encroachments of the 
builder upon these spots, and this in itself 
does not make for cheapness. With regard to 
the threats usually held out in these cases 
that a scene of great beauty will be made 
hideous with hoardings, a very simple remedy 
might be found in suiting bye-laws to the 
occasion. With respect to ordinary buildings, 
such a device might be more difficult of appli- 
cation ; but in any case it is time to consider 
how far it is wise to encourage future ex- 
cessive demands by refraining from a rigid 
economy in the cases before us. 


Tue anticipations of the importance of the 
great Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam 
seem to have been fully realised, A wonderful 
display of the work of the master, drawn from 
nearly all the chief European collections, has 
been arranged, and something which adequately 
represents the achievement of his busy life is 
now available. As many as 123 of his pictures 
and 200 of his drawings are hung in the Town 
Museum, and with them are shown the 400 
photogravures, the property of M. Sedelmeyer, 
which were prepared for Dr. Bode’s authorita- 
tive book on Rembrandt. Every stage of his 
development is illustrated, but the show is 
strongest in the productions of his later period, 


when his superb technical powers reached 
their fullest maturity, and his position as one 
of the greatest masters in the world of Art 
became unassailable. 


Axsourathird of the collection, forty pictures 
and a large number of the drawings, have been 
lent by British owners. The Queen contributes 
“The Lady with the Fan” and “ Rembrandt 
and Saskia;” the Duke of Westminster five 
pictures, and the Dukes of Devonshire, Buc- 
cleuch, and Portland, six betweenthem. Some 
characteristic, but comparatively unknown, 
canvases come from Russia and Poland; and 
from the public galleries of Holland and 
Germany much of the utmost importance has 
been selected. Even the famous “ Night 
Watch” and “The Syndics” have been 
removed from their permanent resting place 
to add to the glories of this exhibition. 
America alone is unrepresented, but as the 
examples of the master that have found their 
way there are, with few exceptions, not his 
finest works, there is in this fact less cause for 
regret than might have been expected. 


Tue Birmingham Art Gallery has opened 
with a show of some of the French pictures 
that made the exhibition at the Guildhall so 
attractive last season. Alexandre Dumas used 
to say that an author became a classic when 
he was translated into another language, and 
a painter becomes almost an old master when 
he lives to see his work famous outside his 
own country. Some of these pictures are 
already old masters—such as Meissonier’s 
“ Friedland,’ Benjamin Constant’s ‘ Pastime 
of the Kalifa,”’ and Jules Breton’s “‘ First Com- 
munion,” and, above all, Gerome’s “ Death of 
Marshal Ney.” 


Ir is these classical masters of the modern 
French school that will make the finest show 
at Birmingham, but amongst the forty pictures 
that have been selected for exhibition there 
are also works of the Barbizon painters, land- 
scapes of Corot and Daubigny, the Harpignies 
canvas that was rejected by the Royal Academy 
last year, one or two works of Courbet, inter- 
esting rather than excellent, a portrait by 
Bastien Le Page, and small canvases of Isabey 
and Delaroche. This catholicity of Art 
appreciation, wisely shown by our own Guild- 
hall Committee, finds its echo in Birmingham, 
and cannot but do good. It was the exhibition 
of a few Barbizon pictures not many years ago 
at Glasgow that gave rise to the new Scotch 
school which has exercised so large an influ- 
ence on English modern Art. 


THE erection of a Naval College at Dart- 
mouth for the training of cadets has been in 
contemplation for along time. Several years 
have elapsed since Mr. Goschen announced in 
the House of Commons that the cadet training- 
ship Britannia would be abolished, and would 
be succeeded by a college on shore. It was 
not at first announced that the college would 
be at Dartmouth, and for a long time there 
was a “battle of sites.” Residents on the 
East Coast and people interested in Ports- 
mouth claimed that their particular localities 
could furnish the best site for a college. But 
the Government kept their eyes on Dartmouth. 
The situation of the Britannia there had 
always been a success, and had afforded the 
cadets that large amount of freedom which 
would be impossible near a more populous 
place. After the Government had decided on 
Dartmouth as the site for the college, other 
difficulties arose, this time connected with the 
purchase of the necessary land. The owners 
refused to sell, and eventually, after the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had been over the site, 
proceedings were taken in the High Court, and 
the purchase of a portion of the Raleigh 
Estate was definitely concluded. 


Tne Admiralty had at this time prepared 
plans for a college, but they were abandoned, 
and Mr. Aston Webb was commissioned to 
prepare plans. ‘These have been completed, 


| and have received the approval of the Ad- 


The perspective view shows a hand- 
The buildings will 
There will be an 


miralty. 
some pile of buildings. 
extend in one straight line. 
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imposing central block, with clock tower, and 
and wings on either side, the range of puild- 
ings terminating at both ends in smaller 
towers. There will be three floors. In front 
there will be a terrace, the portion in front of 
the central block resting on ornamental arches. 
The grounds in front are to be laid out with 
creat care and taste. The hospital is to be on 
a very elaborate plan. This building will be 
erected first. Altogether the plans show a 
very solid, fine block “of buildings, without any 


very great expenditure upon ‘ornamentation. 


An early start will be made with the work. 
Already Mr. H. C. Goss is building a care- 
taker’s lodge, and next week Mr. Milner will 
commence ‘laying out the grounds. It is 
expected that the building ofthe college will 
occupy about four years. 


A RumouR comes from Paris that a serious 
disaster has occurred at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. A splendid cojlection of rare 
etchings and prints is housed there, and many 
of the finest examples are shown framed under 
glass. It has just been discovered that serious 
injury has been caused to these by the heat 
of the sun to which they are exposed, and by 
the gathering of moisture inside the glass ; 
and an attempt to remedy the mischief has 
led to the destruction of many unique 
treasures. For the future the finest things, 
whether engravings, drawings, or manuscripts, 
will not be hung on the walls, but be carefully 
protected in portfolios. 


Tue Church of St. Katherine Coleman, Fen- 
church Street, E.C., possesses many old associa- 
tions which cannot fail to prove interesting to 
all lovers of the history of the old City. ‘The 
church has recently been under repaw, and a 
great improvement has been effected in the 
interior of the sacred edifice. Stained glass 
windows will shortly replace the present plain 
ones, the designs having already been pre- 
pared by Mr. Soames. The work, which is 
estimated to cost about £120, has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Turnbull and Son, 4, 
Northumberland Alley. The year of the 
foundation of the original church remains 
uncertain, but the first record of the appoint- 
ment of a rector dates as far back as 1346. It 
was dedicated to St. Katherine of Alexandria, 
a beautiful virgin, descended from the son of 
the Roman Emperor Constantius and the 
daughter of the King of Cyprus. She suffered 
martyrdom for the Christian faith, and was 
beheaded by command of the Emperor 
Maximin about the year 310. The name 
Coleman was added on account of its standing 
near a great garden belonging to one Coleman. 
This garden was at one time part of the 
grounds attached to the Priory of Holy 
Trinity. The old building escaped the Great 
Fire of Loudon, but was pulled down in 1734, 
and was shortly afterwards rebuilt at a cost 
of about £3500. The older monuments—one 
bearing date 1553, and another 1577—are 
situated in the porch under the tower; the 
most elaborate is to the memory of Lady 
Heigham, who died-in 1634. 


Mr. Epwin Drew writes to The Times from 
37, Caversham Road, N.W., September 12th : 
«A recent visit to Shakespeare’s house and 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage has convinced me of 
two dangers in connection therewith. I was 
informed officially in Shakespeare’s birth room 
that the hot-water pipes in winter are so 
affecting the plaster that it peels off, and 
owing to this the signatures of Tennyson and 
Dickens have disappeared. Among the mass 
of names on walls and ceiling are many which 
add an interest even tothe overwhelming halo 
of Shakespearian memories, and these great 
names are a record in themselves. Yet they 
must disappear without further protection. 
Could not the walls and ceiling be encased in 
glass to preserve the names and stop the peel- 
ing? At the Hathaway cottage—a thatched 
home with much woodwork—I found a good 
coal fire burning, and near was dry wood, only 
too inflammable. A spark would set the place 
alight, and it would be in ashes in a few 
minutes. I saw no adequate means to check 
fire. As the cottage belongs to us all, should 
not its protection concern us? I do not think 
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any fire should be allowed in it, and the excel- 
lent inmates should live in a house near. I 
am not interfering, but speaking in the uni- 
versal sense.” 


A Frencu scientist has recently discovered 
an inexpensive, and therefore highly remuner- 
ative, way of permanently fixing spectral 
colours. The objects upon which the colours 
are fastened are thin sheets of waterproof 
paper, polished glass plates, or thin boards, 
which are placed in a dish and covered with 
water. On the bottom of the dish there are a 
number of very small openings governed by a 
stop-cock, enabling the operator to let off the 
water slowly and evenly. After the water 
has settled in the dish a few drops are added 
of a solution of asphalte, bitumen, or a similar 
material, which is separated from the water in 
an insoluble shape by the action of air and 
light. When the essence has covered the 
surface of the water it forms a very thin film, 
and vibrations of the air produced by whistling 
across the surface of the film are transferred 
upon the thin film, bringing forth a series of 
colour combinations, each of which corresponds 
to a given sound. After a short time the 
medium wherein the bitumen has been dis- 
solved evaporates, and as the first small 
wrinkles appear in the film the stop-cock is 
opened and the water is allowed to flow off 
slowly. The film sinks evenly upon the sur- 
face which is to be coloured, Finally the 
sheet of paper or glass is dried, and the result 
is the appearance of wonderfully beautiful 
iridescent colouring on the surface. 


Ara recent meeting of the City Council of 
Wells, Somerset, tenders for the building of a 
new Town Hall and post-office were opened. 
There were six tenders, the highest being 
£10,696, and the lowest £9192 ‘10s. The 
architect’s estimate was £4850, so that the 
prices read out caused very great surprise. 
None of the tenders were adopted, and the 
whole question was referred to a special meet- 
ing of the General Purposes Committee. 


Ir is nearly a year since Mr. Hughes, of 
Dublin, a very talented young Irish sculptor, 
finished a beautiful statue of Charles Kickham, 
the well-known Irish novelist and Fenian 
convict. A site was obtained for it in the 
town of Tipperary, and it was duly sent to the 
spot, but, as a correspondent to a local paper 
complains, was relegated to the obscurity of 
an outhouse, where it still remains. This is 
not creditable to Tipperary, or to Ireland, 
and the committee should bestir themselves. 


Mr. A. G. Munro, of Porthleven, writes :— 
«“ We have already an excellent association for 
the preservation of ancient »nd_ historical 
buildings, but who shall prevent for us the 
erection of unsuitable dwellings on ancient 
and classic spots? Some time since I was 
much struck with a brand new building of the 
latter type overlooking Abbotsford on the 
other side of the Tweed. Poor Professor 
Blackie is happily spared the pain of behold- 
ing a glaring white object, conspicuous over 
all Mounts Bay, on the rocks towering above 
his much-beloved Mullion Cove. This is the 
up-to-date substitute for ‘the good old house 
and the good old inn, that’s kept by Mary 
Munday, of the Professor's popular Cornish 
poem. But what words are adequate to deal 
with the latest venture near the site of 
Arthur’s Castle, in North Cornwall, where a 
modern up-to-date hotel, fitted with elec- 
tricity, all the latest contrivances, &ec., and 
modelled after the original design of Arthur’s 
habitation is promised us? If this kind of 
thing is tolerated, Cornwall will soon lose that 
strange charm of far-offness and old-world 
romance which has so greatly fascinated until 
now.” 


MisrortTuneE seems to follow the building of 
the new offices of the Public Health Depart- 
ment in Basinghall Street. As a building it 
will ever remain an architectural contortion, 
and therefore a structural eyesore. The best 
has, however, been made of a very bad job. 
The new offices are but shadows of what they 
were originally intended to he, and they will 


not be habitable until late in the autumn. A : 
new difficulty has now arisen, namely, the ~ 


flooding of the lower portion of the building. 
No one knows exactly where the water comes 
from. 


Under 
any circumstances, the whole history of the 


undertaking has been one of disgp pom sneaaa 


and needless expense. 


T-18 School of Art Wood Carving, by migrating | 


to the Imperial Institute, points the way in 


which the usefulness of that rather unfortunate 4 3 


building might be made apparent. In the — 


ranges of rooms which are not needed for any ; 
of the purposes for which the Institute is sup- _ 
posed to exist, space could be found for many — 


more classes of the same type ; and in time 
the place might well develop into a great 


technical college and workshop, and play apart 


of much value in modern practical education. 
It is well situated in the immediate neigh- — 
bourhood of the museum ; and it would have 


the advantage of being easy of access for “ | 


students from all parts. 


Next year’s excursionists may find, slag a 
that there is one Kentish paradise the less to — 


gratify their artistic and Bohemian tastes. 


Visitors to Tunbridge Wellsfrom all parts of a 


England need not be told that the famous 
woodland retreat of Southborough Common is — 
one of the most lovely picnic centres in southern 


England. For picturesque position and sur- 


roundings the common is hard to beat. Situate_ 
four miles from Tunbridge Wells, just off thet 
old coach road, leading from West Kent to — 
London, and replete with all the sheltered — 


variations of rare forest scenery, not only _ ; 
English artists but many foreign visitors have 
found it most enchanting, and havegone away 


to circulate the story of its charms. A fine 
old fane nestles in the depths of the glade on 


virtually in recent years become a suburb of 
Tunbridge Wells. 


r 


is fixed with hungry gaze on this playground ~ 


of the people. ‘he local burial board im- 
patiently waits to turn it over to the grave- 
digger and make it a place of graves. 
opposition has been already aroused, and 
medical men, town councillors from Tunbridge 
Wells, the Social Democrats, the tender 


Fabians, and even the pro-parsonic organist 
of the place, are for once unitedly boiling over _ 
with wrath at the proposed woodland spolia- 


tion, and it is hoped that this popular wrath = 
may not be too easily exhausted. : 


Four of the six sculptured panels which — 


are intended to carry on the allegorical — 
story begun a few years ago by Mr. 
Stirling -Lee, have been fixed in the 7 Oba 


eastern front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, — 


and the other two will be in position shortly. 


The hint may be given that the lettered in- 4 


scriptions which have been cut into the wall 
beneath the earlier panels should be brought 


into higher relief. At present these carinot be. E 


read, and so the story of the sculpture is i 
to the general public. 


Tue Vicar of Sledmore writes :—* Sir ‘iatton » 


Sykes, having spent some thousands of pounds — 


in church building, maintains that he hasa — 


right to make what changes or alterations he — 
thinks fit. ‘T'o effect this purpose here he has 


had keys made to the various doors of the © >: 


church, and having before the consecration 
removed a large rood and the screens from the — 
side altars, has since sent persons into the 
church and further taken away a cross, candle- a 
sticks, several altar cloths, and a quantity of 
seats, with a view, as he says, to simplicity, — 
he having completely changed his ideas on ~ 


churches since the work was finished. One — 
reason for stripping a side altar is that the 


slab is such a fine specimen of fossils. The — 


church is almost entirely bare, and has an un- = 


finished and desolate appearance.” 


Lonpon’s latest mammoth hotel, the Carl. 3 


ton, is now approaching the last stage of con-— 


+: 


The process of pumping it out has 
been in operation for several days, and itmay — 
be difficult to keep the place clear of water. — 
If this is so a very serious question arises, as 

_the foundations are likely to suffer. 


= 


N 


the north-west side of the village, which has — 


But the eye of the spoiler _ 


Public 


= 
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struction. The external work is all completed, 
and little more remains to be done but to 
decorate and furnish the interior. Stripped of 
the scaffolding which has hitherto obscured its 
magnificent proportions, the facade now stands 
out finely as the spectator approaches it from 
Trafalgar Square. The style is of the florid 
Italian order, but it is not inappropriate to 
the situation at the foot of the Haymarket, 
which is one of the most conspicuous thorough- 
fares in London. Like the adjoining Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, with which architecturally 
‘it has much in common, it is built entirely of 
white stone. 


_ Pus.icrry was given a short time ago to a 

circular appeal issued by a committee of 
parishioners and friends of St. John de 
Sepulchre, Norwich, for funds to restore the 
church tower, which is badly in need of repair. 
As stated therein, a sum of about £1000 is 
required to effectually carry out the necessary 
work. The preservation of this relic of 
Norfolk antiquity will, it is thought, appeal to 
the sympathies of all East. Anglians ; but it is 
uttérly impossible to raise the necessary funds 
in the parish, which is situated in one of the 
poorest districts of the city. The committee, 
therefore, earnestly solicit the support of the 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood, as well as 
that of the public at large, in completing the 
repairs. 


Tue friends of the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
‘have devised a novel scheme for bringing in 
‘money for paying for the new Tabernacle, 
Newington Butts. It being the birthday of 
the.vastor, the members of the congrega- 
tion gave Mr. Spurgeon a financial birthday 
present, to go towards the sum necessary for 
the rebuilding of the Tabernacle founded by 
his father. Mr. Spurgeon received the birth- 
day presents himself. As most people are 
aware, the bottom portion of the ruined Taber- 
nacle is being rapidly put to rights, so that 
services may be held while the -other building 
Operations are carried on. In a few Sundays 
this portion of the Tabernacle will be complete 
and ready for use. - 
Lonpon_ statues are invariably very 
deplorable objects of Art, and are generally so 
thickly coated with grime or soot that any 
little ornamentation they may receive in the 
shape of a wreath of flowersis not to be des- 
pised. The statue of James II. at Whitehall 
is nearly as unlovely as was that monarch him- 
self, and this fact so painfully impressed 
itself on the remnant of intelligence left 
among the members of the Legitimist Society 
that they resolved to club their pocket money 
together and purchase a crown of white lilies 
wherewith to adorn the sombre effigy on the 
anniversary of the king’s death. Permission 
5o place the flowers on the statue had been 
refused by the First Commissioner of Works, 
out, undaunted by this adverse attitude, the 
‘ull membership of the Jacobite Society went 
w% ten o’olock at night to Whitehall and 
leposited the wreath at the monarch’s feet. 


“Frew people know, for it is not written in 
jheir Baedekers, what treasures are contained 
n St. Benedict’s Abbey, at Rheinan, within a 
valk of Neuhausen,” writes a correspondent on 
ihe Rhine. “After crossing the Rhine by a 
{uaint covered wooden bridge, one finds one- 
elf in the old-world village, where babies of 
wo and three welcome one by shaking hands, 
md saying ‘griiss, as is the pretty custom 
iere. Hardly, even at Rome, have I seen more 
urious and interesting things than I did at 
he Abbey, or so many and such gorgeously 
mbroidered vestments. One magnificent set 
ras presented by Marie Antoinette, who rested 
ere on her way to France as a bride; but 
hat is, perhaps, the most modern. Then there 
re fearsome skeletons of old saints from the 
toman Catacombs, clad in cloth-of-gold and 
sats of mail, with jewels for eyes; while the 
arving of the stalls and of the figures above 
m is very remarkable. ‘The riches are 
adless, and few ever see them except lunatics, 

the monastery adjoining is now a huge 
um for mad people.” : 
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Tr Corporation of Gloucester has appointed 
Messrs. Walker and Son as architects for the 
free public library, which is to be built at a 
cost of £6000. 

Tur new tower of the college at Bala has 
just been completed. The work was carried 
out by Mr. John Thomas, of Dolgelley, from 
the plans of Mr. Richard Davies, of Bangor. 

New board schools are being erected at 
Horton, Stockton-on-Tees, and special con- 
sideration is being given to the ventilation, 
which will be carried out on the Boyle system. 

New carved oak choir stalls are being con- 
structed for the parish church of Heavitree by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, from 
the designs of Mr. E. H. Harbottle, F.R.I.B.A., 
Exeter. 

Over forty sites have been offered to the 
St. Olave’s Guardians for the erection of cottage 
homes to accommodate the 700 children thrown 
on their hands by the dissolution of the Sutton 
schools. 

A memoriAL turret quarter-clock with four 
large external dials has been given to the 
parish church, Normanton, Yorks. The clock 
has all the latest improvements inserted by 
Lord Grimthorpe. 

A new central Hebrew synagogue, in Templar 
Street, Leeds, was consecrated recently. ‘The 
cost of the building is about £4000. The 
premises include a synagogue with accommo- 
dation for 750 persons, and a schoolroom to 
accommodate 250. 

Tur foundation stones of the new Meers- 
brook Park Congregational Chapel, Sheffield, 
have been laid. The Architecture is Renais- 
sance. Messrs. Hemsoll and Paterson, of 
Norfolk Row, are the architects, and the con- 
tract price is £3100. 

Puans of a Young Men’s Institute, which is 
to be erected at Crosstone, at a cost of nearly 
£4000, have been passed. Mr. Alex. Cullen, 
F.S.A., is the architect, and the plans show a 
building, with gymnasium, lecture-hall, and 
reading and other recreation rooms. 

Tur workmen of Messrs. Marshall, contrac- 
tors, of Rotherhithe, have commenced the 
destruction of an historical block, opposite 
Lambeth Palace, known for many years as 
Bunyan’s Place, and in old times as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s court, for the 
purposes of improving the southern approach 
to Lambeth Bridge, which, by virtue of a 
resolution of the County Council, will not long 
hence share a similar fate to the now “ closed- 
up” bridge at Vauxhall. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens conducted last week, at 
King Street, Covent Garden, his monthly sale 
of curiosities, etc., including a curious native 
club from China, long-handled axe, and carved 
wand of office—£5 ; a bronze mask representing 
a King of Benin—#£10 10s.; a similar lot, 
larger, and of unusually fine workmanship— 
21 guineas; an antique matchlock gun, inlaid 
with gold, a fine specimen of early Indian 
work—£3 3s.; a coral armlet taken off the 
arm of the King of Benin when captured— 
£3 5s.; and a Maratha Peishwa’s State shield, 
richly decorated, from the collection of the 
late Admiral Seymour—£3. 

FounpaTion stones were laid on the 8th 
inst. at the new Sunday school which 
is to be built at Forder, near Saltash, 
and also of the enlargement to the Wesleyan 
Chapel attached, which is also to be re- 
seated and renovated at the estimated cost 
of £1312, Mr. Edgar M. Leest, of Saltash and 
Devonport, is the architect, and Messrs. Taylor 
and Mutten, of Jessamine Cottages, Saltash, 
the contractors for the work. 

New county schools have been opened 
at Llangollen. Mr. H. Teather, architect, 
of Cardiff, has prepared the plans, and 
the contractor has been Mr. W. H. ‘Thomas, 
Oswestry. Provision is made for 120 scholars. 
There is a large assembly hall, which may 
be extended so as to include two class- 
rooms, which are shut off by folding-doors, 
Two other classrooms, a science lecture room, 
laboratory, cookery room, lecture room, and 
workshop complete the accommodation. ‘Total 
cost of the land has been £1270, of the building 
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SECOND EDITION 
NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


Specification. 


NOxs2: 


The following are some of the un- 
solicited testimonials received from “well- 
known Architects, Civil Engineers, and 
Contractors : 

“A perfect storehouse of information for 
Architects.” 

“ Four very serviceable book.” 

“A Grand Number.” 

“The more one looks into ‘ Specification’ 
the more useful does it appear to 
become.” 

“We are very pleased to have it m our 
Library.” 

“A splendid number of an invaluable 
work.” 

“Lam greatly pleased with tts appearance.” 

“Onique in English Technical Literature.” 

“In common with evervone else we cannot 
but admire your publication.” 

“ Such enterprise as yours ts worthy of 
every encouragement.” 

‘A very excellent production.” 

“L trust the enterprise shown will be fully 
recognised.” 

“I wish you every success tn so useful a 
publication.” 

“ T consider it a very useful publication.” 

“We congratulate you on the issue, which 
ws very good.” 

“ The publication ts well timed, and I trust 
wt will meet with the appreciation it 
deserves.” 

“We are bound to say it is a wonderful 
production,” 

“<« Specification, appears to be a most 
invaluable work and one excellently 


arranged and printed.” 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


From the Offices of “ The Builders’ 
Journal,” “The Architectural Review,” 


and “‘ Specification.” - 


Effingham House, Arundei St., Strand, W.G, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE British Association concluded its 
annual meeting last week. We have 
culled from The Times reports, accounts of pro- 
ceedings of the Mechanical Science Section 
and of the Anthropological Section when such 
proceedings seemed likely to be of interest to 
our readers. 

PREHISTORIC ANTIQUARIES NEAR BRISTOL. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan, in a paper on “ Pre- 
historic Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of 
Bristol,” illustrated by lantern slides the early 
camps and megalithic remains of the sur- 
rounding country. Of those at Clifton and 
Stoke-Leigh, just opposite on the Somerset- 
shire side of the Avon, new and careful plans 
had been made under his own supervision. 
And in Stoke-Leigh the “ dry-walling ” which 
crowned the inner rampart had been exposed 
by special excavations. This was shown by 
means of photographs. Its character was com- 
pared with that described and figured by Mr. 
Dymond, at Worlebury ; and the nature of the 
burnt lime and so-called mortar found in the 
Clifton and Burgh walls camps was discussed. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan then illustrated and 
explained the scheme of construction of the 
megalithic stone-circles at Stanton Drew, 
which will be visited by some of the excur- 
sionists on Saturday under his direction. 
These stone-circles of Stanton Drew were more 
fully detailed by Mr. A. L. Lewis, who showed 
that the diameters of the circles and the dis- 
tances between them and the other stones 
forming this group of monuments were in 
carefully-measured proportions. 

PAL®OLITHIC CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Professor E. B. Tylor read a paper on “ The Sur- 
vival of Paleolithic Conditions in Australia.” 
He showed that the stone implements from 
Tasmania, the making and use of which by 
the natives came under the observation of the 
colonists during the first half of this century, 
have a character which may be called quasi- 
paleolithic. They were fragments or flakes of 
stone, in no case ground, but edged by chipping 
on one face only, and trimmed so as to afford a 
grasp to the hand, no haft of any kind being 
used, and correspond to some extent with 
scrapers, &c., belonging to the drift and cave 
periods in Europe, but their general rudeness, 
and the absence among them of symmetrical 
double-edged and pointed implements like the 
flint picks of the Old World paleolithic times, 
place the modern Tasmanians at a distinctly 
lower stage than the Europeans of the 
mammoth period. The stone implements 
found in Tasmania indicate a state of the stone 
age in past times not essentially different from 
that found in actual existence before the dis- 
appearance of the native population. The 
purpose of the paper was to offer evidence 
making it likely that the early stone age con- 
dition characterising Tasmania extended within 
no distant period over the whole Australian 
continent. 


A Native AUSTRALIAN HATCHET. 


Professor Tylor exhibited a native Australian 
hatchet, hafted with gum on a stick-handle, 
lent by Mr. W. Ayshford Sanford, of Nynehead 
Court, Somerset, who brought it half a century 
ago from the Perth district of West Australia, 
and said that the blade of this instrument, 
with its unsymmetrical edge formed by chip- 
ping along one side of the original flake, was 
simply indistinguishable from the ordinary 
Tasmanian form placed beside it. Unwilling 
to judge hastily from a single specimen, he 
had for years been in correspondence with 
anthropologists in Australia as to the presence 
there of such implements, and had lately, 
through communications from the Bishop of 
Tasmania and Mr. Alexander Morton, of the 
Hobart Museum, received intelligence that the 
latter had on a late journey to the little-known 
Murchison district in West Australia, while 
not meeting with ground stone axes, found 
the natives using chipped stones quite similar 
to those used by the Tasmanian aborigines, 
as shown by photographs sent for comparison. 
These quasi-paleolithic implements not having 
yet been dispossessed in this district by the 
ground stone hatchets, which apparently were 


introduced from the Torres Straits region, it 
would seem that this neolithic invasion was of 
no remote date, and that the vast area includ- 
ing Australia as well as Tasmania may have 
been till then peopled by tribes surviving at a 
level of the stone age which had not yet risen 
to that of the remotely ancient Huropean 
tribes of the drift gravels and limestone caves. 


ANCIENT Heyprt. 


Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie gave an 
address, illustrated by many beautiful lantern 
slides, on “ Egypt under the First Three 
Dynasties, in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” 
His object, he said, was to give a summary of 
the principal discoveries during the last five 
years that had revealed the rise of Egyptian 
civilisation. It had been said that the begin- 
ning of the fourth Egyptian dynasty—the age 
of the pyramids, about 4000 B.c.—was the 
furthest back that we could go. The puzzle 
was that there had been no trace of this high 
civilisation. But now entirely new discoveries 
during the last three years at Koptos, Nagada, 
Abydos, and Hieracoupolis, and various ex- 
cavations had discovered remains belonging to 
the ages before 4000 B.c., which had hitherto 
been the starting point of known history. 
Beginning with the Libyan stock, with some 
negro mixture, which occupied Egypt in its 
earliest civilisation, he showed some of the 
objects he had found at Nagada—statuettes, 
games, slate palettes for grinding paint, 
beautifully ribbed flint knives of extreme 
delicacy, forked lances and arrows, carved 
spoons of ivory and bone, harpoons, bracelets, 
and combs. These were at first temporarily 
assigned to a new race, as we knew nothing 
more about them; but now they could be 
safely assigned to the pre-dynastic stock about 
5000 B.c., and even earlier. In the graves of 
this aboriginal race were found 


Bow.us or Buack CiLay 


with patterns imprinted upon them. They 
were of great importance in considering the 
relation of this civilisation to that of others in 
the Mediterranean. In each of the countries 
where this had been found—Spain, Bosnia, 
Egypt, aud Hissarlik—it was contemporary 
with the introduction of metals. Metals had 
just been introduced, and therefore in all cases 
this pottery was associated with the same 
state of civilisation. The proximate date 
of this was the close of the Neolithic period and 
the introduction of metals—viz., 5000 B.c.—and 
that accorded very well with the time necessary 
for arriving at the high culture attained by 
1500 B.c. Therefore these discoveries were of 
great value in giving the relative state of 
Egyptian civilisation to that of the rest of the 
world at the introduction of dynastic rule. 
There was a wide difference between the people 
of 5000 n.c. and those of 4000 B.c., but no differ- 
ence between those of the latter period and 
modern times. This showed that a different 
race entered the country about that period. 
Next came the earliest dynastic remains of the 


PresumEeD Toms or Kina Mena, 


the founder of the dynastic history of about 
the date of 4700 B.c., then the remains of other 
royal tombs found at Abydos belonging tothe 
first three dynasties. The skill of flint work- 
ing had undoubtedly gone down, and was fast 
dying out. The gradual decay of flint work- 
ing between 4500 B.c. and 1500 B.c., as metals 
came into use, and copper was gradually 
hardened into bronze, had no parallel in the 
world. Professor Petrie showed diagrams of 
cylindrical seals as used by the kings of the 
first three dynasties, and impressions of such 
cylinders which were vastly. more frequently 
found than theseals themselves. Hethen showed 
a vase exhibiting the earliest representation 
of Egyptian mythology and other vases, 
tablets, and slates showing animals and birds, 
such as the hawk, bull, lion, and leopard, 
which manifested a well-acquired knowledge 
of these animals, as well as of the ibex, gazelle, 
and antelope. Large numbers of animals, 
such as the calf, monkey, and dog, had been 
found modelled in green clay, together with a 
model of 


A Lion 1n Rep Porrery. 


These finds were very important, as_ they 
showed the skill of clay modelling of the | 


earliest dynasty, the rise of the art of model- 


ling, and the Egyptian ideas and appreciation 


of the forms of animals and of the human 
body. These important monuments of the 
civil life of the early kings proved that glazing 
was a speciality of the original people, and 
that Egyptian art reached its high-water mark 
somewhere before s.c. 4000. Other finds 
showed the kings in triumph over their 
enemies, receiving captive kings, opening the 
public works, or reclaiming the marshes. 
Others were vessels with dedications written 
upon them, and stone jars with chambers as 
storehouses for the king’s soul. The handled 
copper vessels showed the most advanced 


metal work found of the first three dynasties. — 


The population of the pre-dynastic age was 
different in type from that of historical times, 
and in the early monuments the presence of 


diverse types was very clear, some being 
shaven, some bearded, some long-haired. We 


had at last before us evidence of the close of 


the period previously considered prehistoric, ; 


showing the 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART, 
writing, and civilisation of Egypt and the 


composition of a race which had since main- 
tained its character during 6000 years. The 


puzzle was how this civilisation arose and we 


had discovered evidence to solve this puzzle. 


Egypt was then an originator in the arts and 


not a borrower, but ever since then most of 


the nations of the earth had been borrowers 


and not originators. Here we were studying 
the history of a country not borrowing but 


developing a vast and complex civilisation on 


its own resources.—Sir John Evans said that — 


during the last few years, 
Flinders Petrie had shown, we had been able 


to unveil the progress of civilisation in Egypt — 


over 1500 years. The wonderful flint knives 


shown by slides had been the most important — 4 


discoveries ever made in Egypt, and must have 
been the culminating point of an art stretch- 
ing over a vast series of years. 
himself, Where was all that civilisation of 


B.C. 5000 


developed? He hoped that the recent con- 
quests in Egypt would materially assist us in 
investigating that matter, and discovering 
more of the wonderful history of which we 
were now only on tke threshold.—Mr. Arthur 
Evans thought a comparison of the pottery of 
Crete and Malta and. other parts of the 
Mediterranean basin with that of Egypt helped 
to form a bridge over the gap which separated 


Early Egypt from the dawn of civilisation in _ 
In respect of chronology, he consi- — 


Europe. 
dered that Professor Flinders Petrie would be 


safe in assigning his discoveries even to an — 


earlier date than he had done.—Professor 
Flinders Petrie, in his brief reply, said that he 


himself thought that he was well within the 
mark, but he chose the date he had fixed in 


order to be absolutely safe. 
ELectrRic PowrER IN WORKSHOPS. 


Mr. Siemens, in reading a paper on “Electric — 
Power in Workshops” before the Mechanical 


Science Section, pointed out that the first 


development in this direction took place in 


as Professor 


—s 


He asked 


connection with the small line exhibited in — 
Berlin by Dr. Werner Siemens in 1879, and in © 


the present day there is, he considered, little 
doubt that in the near future horse andsteam _ 
tramways will disappear everywhere. In over- 
coming heavy gradients the ultimate triumph ~ 


of electricity is assured. Although even the 


heaviest goods train can be drawn by electric — 


motors, Mr. Siemens pointed out that it would 


be a fallacy to deduce that it would be advan- | 
tageous to replace the steam locomotive on all — 
existing railways by electric motors as econo- — 
mical factors have to be considered as well as — 


technical features. 


Electric transmission is — 


best applied where the demand for power is © 
constant rather than intermittent. The paper — 
next dealt with the losses that must be met in — 
carrying out a system of power transmission 


by electricity. The first point to consider was 


that the available mechanical energy had to — 


+3 


be converted into electrical energy, and such a 
transformation involves loss. The ease with 


which electrical current can be carried and 
other advantages more than counterbalance — 


« 


~ 
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~ 
this loss, which is not excessive, 84 per cent. of 
_ the i.h.p. of a steam engine being available at 
the terminals of a dynamo in the form of 
- electrical energy; whilst electric motors will 
_ produce over 90 per cent. of the electrical 
energy supplied to them in the shape of 
mechanical power. The art of insulating 
conductors has improved to an extent that, 
whereas a short time ago currents uf 2000 
volts were considered a limit, there are now a 
“number of successful electric systems em- 
_ ploying currents of 10,000 volts pressure. The 
use of alternate currents, the employment of 
transformers, permits the use of low-pressure 
generators and motors, high-pressure currents 
being used in the conductors, but in this there 
is the loss of double transformation. The 
author was of opinion, however, that were a 
trustworthy alternate current motor invented 
this system of transmitting power would be 
the dominating one. Unfortunately alternate 
current motors refuse to start without being 
first: synchronized by external means, are 
liable to stop when overloaded, and their speed 
cannot be varied. A continuous current system 
is simpler and cheaper at first cost and cheaper 
in maintenance. ‘The installation of electric 
power transmission for working the machine 
tools and other appliances in the works of 
Siemens» Brothers and Co., at Charlton was 
next described in detail, the author giving 
some very valuable figures as.to cost, kc. He 
states that six years’ work has shown that the 
system is perfectly trustworthy, and that an 
expected great saving in the cost of attending 
to the motive power has been fully realised. 
‘The total cost of motive power during the 
year 1897 was £9900, or 2d. per Board of 
Trade electrical unit, and 171d. per brake- 
horse power per hour exerted by the motors. 
i EXCAVATIONS AT GLASTONBURY. 
Mr. A. Bulleid read the third report of the 
committee appointed to investigate the ex- 
cavations of the Lake Village at Glastonbury. 
He observed that since the presentation of 
the last report much progress had been made 
with the exploration of this lake or marsh 
village. Twelve more dwelling mounds had 
been examined, as well as the ground between 
and around them. The southern end of the 
settlement had been completely explored, and 
the investigations had yielded much of im- 
portance. The timber substructure in this 
locality was in a better state of preservation 
and more massively made than in any part of 
the village hitherto examined, the arrange- 
ment of the logs being exceptionally clear. 
The recent finds included brooches and rings 
of bronze, adzes and billhooks of iron, leaden 
whorls, blue glass beads, gouges and needles 
of worked bone, combs and hammer heads of 
horn, much pottery, some jet and amber, 
portions of twenty-five human skeletons, in- 
cluding four complete skulls, and tubs, cups, 
and ladles of worked wood. A new village had 
been partly excavated this year. 
GLASTONBURY’S ANTIQUITY. 
Mr. Arthur Evans supplemented this report 
with an interesting paper on the “Place of 
the Glastonbury Lake Village in British 
Archeology.” He insisted upon the homo- 
geneous character of the culture here revealed, 
and showed that it belonged entirely to the 
pre-Roman period and the first and second 
centuries B.c. It represented a distinct phase 
of a form of culture introduced into Britain 
by the invading Gaulish tribes. It was 
possible to trace back various forms of vases, 
safety-pins, and other relics, to prototypes in 
the old Venetic regions about the head of the 
Adriatic. The glass-working industry of the 
Glastonbury lake folk was probably derived 
by the same overland route from the old 
Venetian region where recent discoveries 
showed that this art flourished already in 
prehistoric times. The name Glastonbury it- 
self was a translation of the Celtic Ynis Witrin 
—Glass Island—and there might be more in 
the pia atios than had hitherto been sus- 
pecte 


| A Great ArcHzOLoeIcAL Discovery. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins said he thought that 
this lake village was one of the most important 
rcheological discoveries recently made in 
Western Europe. The inhabitants of that 
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village had most probably introduced both 
glass making and lead mining. - At first sight 
Mr. Arthur Evans’ derivation seemed of the 
old-fashioned dictionary sort, but he had no 
doubt that it was correct. He remarked that 
the fact of those prehistoric people having 
had such amusements as cock-fighting and 
dice games showed that they had arrived at a 
very high stage of civilisation.—Sir John 
Evans expressed his admiration of the manner 
in which the excavations had been conducted. 
The mere fact of the dwellings being in that 
unsuitable position seemed, he thought, to 
point to the probability that the constructors 
were lineally connected with other lake 
dwellers on the Continent of Europe. Some 
hereditary connection with those Europeans 
must have been the cause of the choice of 
marshy places for village building, since near 
at hand there were other sites far more suit- 
able for dwelling places. It was only by the 
careful use, he urged, of spade, trowel, and 
knife that we could hope to become acquainted 
with the civilisation of that important and 
interesting prehistoric time. 
TERRAMARE SETTLEMENTS IN NORTHERN 
ITALY. 


Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie then read 
an interesting paper, illustrated by diagrams 
and plans, on “Traces of Primitive Terramare 
Settlements in the Modern Towns of North 
Italy.” He showed that recent clearing at 
Castellaro di Fontanellato had disclosed the 
fact that the marsh towns of North Italy in 
the Bronze age were arranged on a strictly 
square system of crossing roads, and that this 
type of town was that perpetuated in the 
regular plan of the camps of the Roman army. 
On examining the present plans of the cities of 
Lombardy, the outline of the original square 
settlements could be plainly traced. This was 
illustrated by plans of Florence, Bologna, 
Parma, Cremona, Pavia, Piacenza, Milan, and 
Trent. The characteristics of the old bound- 
aries were the ditches yet remaining and the 
parallel roads that ran along the sides of them, 
the roads radiating from the gateways, which 
afterwards became streets in the enlarged 
towns, and the surviving names of streets 
referring to the walls and gates which had 
long since been swallowed up in new buildings. 
Professor Petrie observed, in conclusion, that 
thus the view of primitive Italy, before even 
the Roman age, could be traced in the pages 
of the familiar Baedeker.—A short discussion 
followed, in which Sir John Evans and others 
said that they must take Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s conclusions with a certain amount of 
caution, for the existence of square forms of 
towns did not itself prove that those forms 
were of pre-Roman date.—Professor Flinders 
Petrie, in briefly replying, said that was not 
really his argument. His view was that, 
granting or assuming the pre-Roman date, the 
square forms of the towns would indicate the 
presence of Terramare settlements. 


Meeauiruic Monuments oF DARTMOOR. 


Mr. P. F. S. Amery then exhibited, with 
explanatory remarks thereon, a series of 
lantern slides showing the Megalithic monu- 
ments of Dartmoor. ‘The slides indicated 
huge stone structures and monoliths in dif- 
ferent positions, and Mr. Amery pointed out 
the curious results of disintegration produced 
by water, weather, and earthquake tremors 
during the lapse of many centuries. 
Tue SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


Mr. J. L. Myres read the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to co-operate with the Sil- 
chester Excavation Fund Committee in their 
explorations of the old Roman town. The 
excavations, covering nearly eight acres, were 
begun on May 3rd, 1897, and continued, with 
the usual harvest interval, until November 3rd, 
and were renewed in the spring of the present 
year. The objects found were exhibited, as in 
former years, at Burlington House. 
STANDARDS OF PuURITIES FOR SEWAGE 
EFFLUENTS. 


Dr. S. Rideal, discussing “ Standards of Purity 
for Sewage Effiuents,” pointed out that the 
majority of these standards are arbitrary and 
artificial. Buta calculation of the proportion 
of nitrogen in its oxidized forms, which are 
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harmless, and its unoxidized forms, which are 
odorous and sometimes deleterious, would 
denote the extent to which the sample has 
been purified, The number obtained is termed 
the “percentage of purification,’ and ranges 
from nothing in raw sewage to 97°6 for a deep 
well in chalk. Moreover, with the aid of 
bacteria, the oxygen combined with nitrogen, 
that is in the form of nitrates and nitrites, is 
capable of supplementing the free dissolved 
oxygen in the destruction of the organic matter. 
From these considerations a formula is deduced 
embodying all the natural data for the con- 
ditions of discharge of an effluent intoa stream, 
including the flow and aeration of the latter, 
the volume of oxygen required, and the “ avail- 
able oxygen of the effluent,” the result being 
a “factor of safety,’ which must never be 
below unity. It is concluded that an effluent 
which has been properly prepared and is in an 
active state of wholesome bacterial change 
under the above conditions of free and potential 
oxygen, is clear and nearly free from odour, 
and may be safely discharged into any river of 
moderate volume—Some discussion followed 
CONCERNING CAVES, 


The Rey. G. C, H. Pollen gave an account of 
the “Further Exploration of the Ty Newydd 
Cave at Tremeirchion, North Wales.” He said 
that in the upper portion of the newly explored 
part a stalagmite floor had been found in situ, 
completely sealing up the local gravels. Over 
this were found 5ft. of clay with broken lime- 
stone, which was all that was left to represent 
the strata in which the former roof of the cave 
was situated. The whole was now overlaid 
with boulder clay, containing many specimens 
of northern and western drift, with striated 
stones of more local origin. No trace of erratics 
or of glaciated stones had been found in the 
lower cave materials—Mr. Thomas Plunkett 
followed this with an account of the “ Further 
Exploration of the Fermanagh Caves.” In his 
previous explorations he had formed the opinion 
that the caves contained no mammalian re- 
mains ; but he had now discovered an entire 
cranium of what he believed was the great 
cave bear (wrsus speleus) in one of the Knock- 
more caverns that penetrated a cliff not far 
from the formerly explored caverns. The 
height of this cave was about 40ft., and its 
length 90ft. 


Tue first year’s working of the Dover Cor- 
poration’s electric tramways, after allowing for 
payment of interest and instalments of the 
loans, had resulted in a profit of £1300 being 
earned. This is equivalent to a 2d. rate. 

Very few churches are so charmingly 
situated as Christ Church, Fulwood, Sheffield, 
yet the interior of the building is altogether 
out of keeping with its artistic surround- 
ings. The members of the congregation have 
embarked upon a scheme to renovate the 
church, and within a short time about £350 
will be spent in beautifying the building. Ten 
new windows of cathedral design, with stained 
glass, will replace windows sadly in need of 
repair, and four others will be repaired. The 
lighting arrangements will be specially at- 
tended to, and instead of several gas standards 
dotted about the church, a corona will be 
placed in the centre of the roof. Extensive 
work in the way of repainting and redecorating 
will also be carried out. 

Tue directors of the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank, having purchased a site at the 
corner of Sitwell Road and Sharrow Lane, 
Highfield, Sheffield, have commenced the 
erection of a branch bank thereon. The new 
building will form a conspicuous feature as 
seen from London Road, and will make a capi- 
tal central piece in the open space at the 
junction of Sharrow Lane and Sitwell Road. 
The building, which has been designed by 
Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs and Flockton, will be 
in the modern French style, and will be com- 
posed of brick, with a large quantity of stone 
dressing windows, and other architectural 
features. There will be a Mansard roof, and 
the main entrance, facing London Road, will 
be under a semi-circular portico, and will have ~ 
Swedish granite columns and pilasters. Inthe 
pediment above the portico will be placed a 
clock. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—The new girls’ school 
recently erected here has just been opened. 
The school is built of blue pennant stone, with 
Forest of Dean dressings. It is fitted with all 
modern conveniences, the cloak-room being 
especially good. The floors are laid with pitch 
pine blocks. The building is heated by hot- 
water on the high-pressure system. ‘The 
contract has been carried out by Mr. A. P. 
Williams, builder, Abertillery—the architect 
being Mr. George Rosser, Abercarn. 


_ALDEBURGH.—A new bridge has been erected 
over the Haven at Aldeburgh. Exclusive of 
the approaches, which are each 20ft. long, the 
bridge is 280ft. across. It is bowed out at tke 
centre to a width of 20ft. for the provision of 
the passage of vehicles, and its general width 
is 15ft. It is built upon 15 piles on either 
side, and a concrete foundation for the road- 
way is supported by iron girders 3f{t. apart. 
The surface of the roadway is formed of burnt 
shingle, tar, and crag, but owing to the heat 
this is at present in a very soft condition, and 
it is unfortunate that there have been no 
showers to assist in its solidification. At: 
present there is no good approach to the 
bridge, but the Corporation are having con- 
structed a road, though it is yet only in a very 
crude state, and does not extend the whole of 
the distance. The entire work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Dewsbery and Sons, 
bridge builders, Wisbech. 


Aston.—TuHE foundation stones of the Aston 
Manor Baptist Chapel were laid last week. The 
new building is designed in the Old English 
period of Architecture, and, roughly speaking, 
measures about 55ft. by 40ft., and will seat 400 
persons. It is situate at the corner of Thomas 
Street and Yates Street, and will have an im- 
posing entrance with side lobbies, opening 
directly on to the floor. There are also a 
gallery, which will accommodate between 80 
and 100 persons, choir, and baptistry, The 
heating and ventilation and the light have 
received special attention, and the acoustic 
properties of the chapel have also received the 
architect's consideration. The actual cost of the 
work itself is £1600. 


Barry.—The Barry School Board has con- 
sidered tenders for the erection of the proposed 
Hannah Street School at Cadoxton. The follow- 
ing were the tenders received:— William Brit- 
iton, Barry Dock, £14,694 14s. 9d.; Samuel 
Shepton and Son, Cardiff, £15,365 10s.; Watkin 
Williams, Pontypridd, £14,535; Mainwaring 
and Davies, Llanbradach, £12,905 ; John Lin- 
ton, Newport, £14,700; Alban Richards, Barry 
Dock, £138,500; James Allen, Cardiff, £15,460 ; 
E. R. Evans, Cardiff, £15,405; Chubb and Co., 
Cardiff, £13,797 ; Lloyd and Tape, Barry Dock, 
£14,713; J. Prout, Barry Dock, £15,092 11s.10d; 
Jones Bros,, Barry Dock, £14,470; W.Thomas 
and Co., Cardiff, £14,941; Turner and Sons, 
Cardiff, £15,450; J. L. Hockridge, Cardiff, 
£15,290 ; George Rutter, Barry, £12,275.. Mr. 
George Rutter’s tender, being the lowest, was 
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'H. Robinson, 


accepted. Mr. H. Budgen, Cardiff, is the 
architect of the building, and his estimate was 
stated to be £14,631. 


Bretrast.—The foundation stones of the 
George Thomson Memorial Hall, which is 
being erected in connection with Broadway 
Presbyterian Church, Belfast, have just re- 
cently been laid. When completed, the new 
building will add much to the appearance of 
the church, as it is being erected at the rear 
of the edifice, and arranged so as to have direct 
access to it and to adjacent streets. Provision 
is made on the ground floor for a large minor 
hall, with committee, vestry, and cloak rooms 
attached. Access is gained to the large lecture 
hall on first floor by a spacious staircase open- 
ing off the vestibule. At one end of the main 
hall, which is 64ft. by 32ft., is a cloak room, 
and at the other is a platform raised six steps 
from floor level. There are a series of Gothic- 
headed windows, filled in same style as the 
church. Underneath the sills of the windows 
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in front gable a deep panel of stone will bear 
the inscription, “Thomson Memorial Hall.” 
A date stone occupies the centre space above. 
The roof is a king post with carved ceiling. 
All the internal work, including wainscotting, 
will be varnished. The contractor for the 
work is Mr. Thomas M‘Millon, and the archi- 
tects Messrs. Young and Mackenzie. 


Braprorp.—The Bradford School Board has 
accepted tenders for the erection of the new 
Carlton Street Higher Grade Girls’ School and 
the junior teachers’ central classes, amounting 
to £10,660 10s., including mechanical ventila- 
The higher-grade school will have 
accommodation for 713 scholars, and the junior 
teachers for 135. The. new premises will 
occupy the north-west corner of the present 
school, and will be 146ft. long by 69ft. wide. 
There will be practically four floors—sub-base- 
ment, basement, eround floor, and first floor. The 
sub-basement will be used wholly for the mechan- 
ical venilation apparatus, boiler, and engine. 


FarsiLEy.—The corner-stones have been laid 
of a new Constitutional Club at Farsley, 
Yorkshire. The building, which is to cost 
about £2000, will be in Norman Gothic style 
of Architecture, with a commanding tower. 
The architect is Mr. G. C. Gamble, of Brad- 
ford, and the following are the contractors :— 
Mason, G. A. Walker, Farsley; joiner, John 
Farsley ;_ slater, Frederick 
Thompson, Stanningley; plumber, Edward 
Pearson, Farsley ; plasterer, Wilfrid Busfield, 
Farsley ; painter, H. Grimshaw, Farsley ; iron- 
founders, Whitehead Brothers, Farsley. 


Guiascow.—The Water Committee of Glasgow 
Corporation have accepted the offer of Messrs. 
Robert MacLaren and Co., Glasgow, for the 
supply of 995 tons of cast-iron pipes. Messrs. 
MacLaren’s tender was £4958 8s. 4d. A 
Philadelphia firm, Messrs. R. D. Wood and 
Co., offered to fulfil the contract for £4892 1s. ; 
but in view of the slight difference between 
the contracts, the committee decided not to - 
place the order out, of the country. 


Lonpon, E.—A new block of business 
premises has been erected in Boundary Street, 
Shoreditch. The new building contains a 
superficial area of 19,000ft., and is constructed 
so as to secure the maximum of light, whilst 
ample ventilation throughout is obtained by 
means of large “well holes” placed in the 
centre of each floor. 


LivEerpoou.—It is proposed to build a new 
Church House for the diocese of Liverpool. The 
proposed building will occupy the site at the 
corners of Lord Street and South John Street, 
now known as the Clarendon Buildings. It 
will probably be built in sections of terra-cotta, 
and will be lighted electrically throughout. 
The main entrance, leading to lift and stair- 
case under the tower, will be from South John 
Street, as also a second entrance with lift and 
staircase from the same side, The Lord Street 
section to the tower entrance from South John 
Street, which is to receive the first attention, has 
been estimated approximately to cost £10,000 
without the tower, and with the tower about 
£14,000. The whole building, Lord Street and 
South John Street sections, when completed is 
estimated to cost from £30,000 to £35,000. 

NorrincHam.—The memorial stones of a 
new Congregational Sunday school at West 
Bridgford have just been laid. The style 
adopted by the architects is Late Decorated, 

somewhat freely treated. The building is of 
red brick with stone dressings, and in the front 
gable is a large five-light tracery window, 
flanked on either side by massive buttresses. 
There are four entrances to the schools, with 
lobbies—two will be approached. from Muster’s 
Road and two from Millicent Road. When 
the church is built there will be an additional 
entrance,: with. large lobby connecting the 
church with the schools. Advantage of the 
necessarily deep foundations has been taken 
to provide large store rooms and a heating 
chamber under the schools. The roof of the 
schoolroom is of open timber. work, with 
wrought ties and principals. The whole of 


the windows will be glazed with cathedral — 
glass, and a portion of each window will be 
made to open for ventilation. Every atten- 
tion has been paid to the warming and — 
ventilation, which will be of the most 
approved type. The contract for the buildings : 
is about £2200. The architects are Messrs. 
R. C. and E. R. Sutton, Bromley House, 
Nottingham ; the contractor, Mr. W. Maule. 


PrreRBorovueH.—The new electric light 
works for the town of Peterborough have been 
started, so far as the foundations are concerned, 
on a site in the Albert Place Meadow, adjoin- 
ing both the River Nene and the Great 
Northern Railway. At present, however, the — 
full plans for the superstructure, by Mr. J. C. — 
Gill, the borough electrical engineer, are not 
quite completed. The scheme, nevertheless, — 
having been generally approved by the Local — 
Government Board, it only remains for the ~ 
engineer’s plans to be passed by the Corpora- 
tion and the construction thrown open to 
competition by tender. 


Ripon.—The excavators, bricklayers, and — 
masons’ work in connection with the erection 
and completion of new banks at Ripon for the 
Knaresbro’ and Claro Banking Company has 
been entrusted to Mr. Anthony Lyons, con- — 
tractor, of Norton, Malton. The designs are — 
by Mr. Arthur A. Gibson, architect, Harrogate. 


SrrRaTroRD-on-Avon.—A meeting of the — 
subscribers to the fund for a proposed — 
technical institute was recently held. at the 
Stratford-on-Avon Town Hall.—The Mayor 
said the meeting was called to take into — 
consideration a scheme proposed by Mr. — 
Edgar Flower.—A statement as to the work — 
done by the committee was given by Mr. 
A. D. Flower, who said they had three 
sites in view. Of these, however, one was 
practically out of the question, one the owner 
refused to sell at any price, and he was pro- — 
hibited from doing a deal for the other as it 
was Corporation property. The scheme then 
looked like falling through, but he was glad 
to say they had secured a site which was 
suitable for the purpose. If that site were — 
adopted the proposed reading-room must drop — 
out, as there would be no room for it, and he © 
could not see that there was any means of — 
endowing it. The site was in Henley Street, — 
and, although the frontage was small, it would 
allow of a large room, 40ft. by 30ft., for the 
School of Art, offices, and one good room for 
modelling, carving, or other . purposes.—It 
was ultimately decided that the committee — 
should be empowered to prepare plans. 


Wuitsy.—Building operations have been — 
brisk here of late, and mention should be first — 
made of the very large Hotel Metropole, just 
opened this season, built for and by Messrs. 
Whittaker, of Horsforth, from the designs of — 
Messrs. Chorley and Connon, Leeds. The 
hotel is of brick and stucco-faced, with four 
large towers, and has an imposing appearance 
from the cliffs. A new café and dining room, — 
of which Mr. E. H. Smales was the architect 
and Mr. J. Brain the builder, has been opened. 
Mr. Edwards also has just entered on his new ~ 
premises, also café and dining room. Mr. J. 
Cabel Petch, of Scarborough, was the archi- 
tect. Some land on the West Cliff is being 
built on, semi-detached villas with half- 
timbered work being erected from the designs — 
of Mr. G. Scarfe French. Some bungalows 
at Sleights, near Whitby, have also been 
designed by the same architect. Several 
villas are shortly to be commenced on the 
West Cliff Estate, belonging to Sir G. Elliot, 
Bart., from Mr. Hy. Walker’s plans. A new 
bank for the York Union, now in course of 
erection in Baxtergate, will be a fine building. 
Mr. Wm. Gwyther, Temple Chambers, London, 

is the architect, and Mr. J. Brain the builder. 
A new post-office, Mr. Hy. Tanner, architect, 
isan imposing building with a stone front. 
The Urban District Council is making several 
fine roads, and laying out the present Royal 
Crescent Green into a minature park. At 
Sandsend, adjoining Whitby, several new and 
picturesque bungalows have been built on the 
Marquis of Normanby’s land. _ . Sta ae 
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_ Views and Reviews. 


KENSINGTON PALACE* 

This little work is apparently intended as an 
ornamental booklet for the drawing room table 
of residents in that fashionable suburb. From 
the purely architectural and artistic point of 
view the subject is, of course, not a very 
interesting one, though one or two entertain- 
ing books or chapters have been written upon 
or atound it. Mr. Loftie has corrected the 
more important (and not very recondite) dates 
and facts concerning this familiar “ pile,” 
suggestive to the ordinary English eye of 
comfort (leaving out of view the State apart- 
ments), but rarely of beauty. He has even 
included a description of the oft recounted 
accident to the youthful Princess Victoria at 
Highgate! and the opening in 1830 of the 
Victoria Park at Bath. But he has not 
succeeded in writing an interesting book. It 
is not, of course, his fault that nothing of any 
particular importance seems to have happened 
at Nottingham House, which in 1690 became 
Kensington Palace, either before or after that 
date. For the birth of Queen Victoria, “the 
most important event” in the building’s 

history for the past two centuries, is scarcely 
of so much local significance that the Palace 
has any bearing upon the happiness of the 
English people in 1898. A volume of this 
size, which could not pretend to be a history, 
had much better have wasted less of its space 
in rehearsing well-known or uninteresting 
facts and given us a few original “notes” of 
the odds and ends of beauty and picturesque- 
ness scattered about the Palace, and its 
sUrroundings illustrated with a few bright 
and forcible drawings. The so-called “ illus- 
trations” to the book are, for the most part, 
commonplace reproductions of commonplace 
photographs and views of Pyne; and the 
frontispiece—the Princess Louise’s statue of 
Her Majesty—would be a distinctly bad and 
tasteless illustration, whatever the merits of 
the work of Art placed so exactly in the centre 
of it in the worst of lights. The sketch of the 
Queen’s birthplace (the barest view of three 
blank walls, a ceiling, and a window) 
might be a scrap from any builder’s note- 
_book, and is not made more exciting by the 
reflection that it isnot quite certain that our 
‘beloved Sovereign was born in that particular 
apartment. The photographic views of Ken- 
‘sington, where not already familiar to our 
readers, are in no sense worthy of reproduc- 
tion; the muzzy drawing by W. Luker, jun., 
of the “Orangery” is ludicrously out of per- 
spective, and the engravings (or whatever 
they may be) “After Pyne” are mostly too 
small to give the only satisfaction attaching 
to such laborious and detailed work. On the 
whole, it is a thousand pities that some 
capable modern draughtsman has not dis- 
placed the local photographer in a work which 
could only by such means have been endowed 
with any real interest or importance. 


* Kensington Palace,” by W. J. Loftie, F.S.A, 
Farmer and Sons, High Street, Kensington. 


_ Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned 
the necessary loan for the erection of a new 
town hall at Colchester, at a cost of £36,000, 
and the work will at once be proceeded with. 
The tower and chimes for the new building, 
estimated to cost £2000, will be given by the 
Mayor. The borough member (Sir Weetman 
_ Pearson) has contributed a new organ for the 
assembly room, and gifts of stained-glass 
windows, statuary, and paintings, are pro- 
mised by leading townsmen. 
_ THe question of increasing the hospital 
accommodation, by extending the eastern 
hospital in Mill Lane, Old Swan, has for some 
time been under the consideration of the 
Liverpool Corporation committee having 
charge of that portion of the city’s administra- 
ion. The matter has now so far advanced 
hat plans of the proposed scheme have been 
prepared, and should these meet with the 
peat of the City Council, an application 
willbe made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to the borrowing of £40,000 for 
carrying out the work. - 


Enquiry Department. 


A CLIENT’S DILEMMA, 

To the Editor of Tum BuripErs’ JouRNAL. 

Drar Srr,—I am thinking of getting up a 
design for shop premises, to contain draper’s 
shop on ground floor, solicitor’s offices on first 
floor, and curator’s lodgings at the top; also a 
storing cellar. If you could tell me what 
accommodation would be most convenient for 
each floor I should be greatly obliged.—I 
remain, sir, yours faithfully, PURE: 

We should have thought this a query 
to be put to the client rather than to the 
editor of the BuintprERs’ JouRNAL; in fact, a 
general answer cannot be given, so much 
depending upon the site and the extent of the 
various businesses to be carried on, Were we 
to reply at greater length we are afraid we 
might become rather caustic. 


INGLE-NOOKS. 
To the Editor of Tae Burtpers’ JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Could you oblige me with some infor- 
mation as to the manner of treating old- 
fashioned ingle-nooks, when it becomes 
necessary to do away with the open hearth 
and substitute a modern grate? Isit necessary 
to carry up an entirely new flue in brickwork 
to reduce the size of the very large, old- 
fashioned chimneys? Also, how should the 
ceiling to the ingle-nook be formed when 
closed in P—Yours faithfully, 

“ ANTIQUARIAN.” 

The treatment of such a fireplace must 
depend on the circumstances of the case, the 
present construction of ingle-nook, the style of 
work wanted, the cost, &c. As a general rule, 
it is necessary to fill up the large flue at the 
bottom, or provide a new one of smaller section, 
to prevent the fire smoking. You might, 
perhaps, be able to turn the new flue in over 
the ceiling of ingle-nook into an iron one 
carried up the old flue. For the ceiling— 
could you throw a light brick arch across, and 
decorate the soffit ? 


FUMIGATING OAK. 

To the Editor of TH BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Some time ago I.wrote asking for 
information on staining oak other than 
fumigating, and I had a specimen of oak 
sent me by a north country firm which 
was simply perfect; it was stained right 
through the whole thickness, and could there- 
fore be worked after it was stained. The 
colour was the same as is seen in old chests, 
&¢., a dark brown, and just such an one as I 
required for the work I was about—a chimney- 
piece and overmantel in carved oak. The firm 
refused to tell me how it was done, therefore 
their information was utterly useless to me. 
“Aberdeen” requires the same knowledge which 
I am anxious to obtain myself, but how are we 
to solve the riddle? Ammonia merely stains 
the skin, and, like all stains, will wear off at 
the edges, and show white if subject to much 
wear and tear.— Yours faithfully, A eae 


If the firm referred to are in possession of a 
method for staining oak of any thickness of 
an uniform colour throughout, easily applic- 
able to joiners’ or cabinet work when made up, 
they have a good marketable commodity, and 
can scarcely be blamed for refusing to give 
away the information gratis. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful that such is the case. The 
specimen sent was probably of small size, and 
had been steeped or boiled in stain, as is done 
with all coloured veneers, but the process is 
obviously inapplicable to wrought work. 
Again, oak, rich in gallic acid, may be stained 
a considerable depth by exposing it for a long 
time to the fumes of ammonia; the outer 
surfaces will become nearly black, but the 
required tone may be obtained by planing to 
a sufficient depth. If the oak is of a suitable 
kind for staining (and all are not American, 
for instance), and the work is polished’ or 
waxed immediately after staining, the colour 
will not fade, either at the edges or elsewhere, 
any such places that may have. been observed 
were probably sapwood, surface coloured. 


TO ABATE A NUISANCE. 
To the Editor of Tae BuitpEers’ JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1r,—Close to my works there are 
some small cottages, and a villa where thé 
landlord resides. The owner and the tenants 
of the cottages persist in throwing their 
rubbish against my building, which is,’on. a 
by-road ; therefore the rubbish is left on the 
roadside as well as against my wall, which ‘f 
consider to be a nuisance to me. I. have 
written several times to the Clerk of the’ 
Rural District Council, and have failed to get 
a reply from him. I shall esteem it a favour 
if you can advise me what steps to take to 
prevent a continuance of this rubbish accumu- 
lation.— Yours truly, Ga). 

Complaint should be made to the Inspector 
of Nuisances, and not to the Clerk of the 
Urban District Council, unless the Inspector 
neglects to do his duty, when the Council 
could interfere; but if the nuisance is a real 
one, and prompt action, on complaint to the 
Inspector, is not taken, it would be well to 
appeal in person to the magistrates. 


Correspondence. ~ 


THE SORROWS OF JERRY BUILDERS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sr1r,—In reading your article on the 
East London Water Supply, I was struck with 
your remark that the water trouble was 
caused principally through the jerry builders 
neglecting, for their own ends, to provide 
cisterns for storage. I was under the im- 
pression that I had read during previous 
droughts that the Company had previously 
compelled cisterns (already fixed) to be taken 
out before the constant supply could be pro- 
vided ; at any rate, I do not think the practice 
of the water companies allow builders to do 
just as they please in the matter—their 
rules and regulations have to be adhered to, 
cisterns or not. So why the poor jerry builder 
(whoever he may be) should always come into 
it and have to bear the brunt of everybody’s 
errors, I cannot understand. Shortly after. 
reading your remarks, I happened to notice in 
the London Daily Chronicle, of September 9th, 
a leading paragraph confirming my im- 
pressions, A good many builders build houses 
and may not put storage cisterns; that is no 
reason why they should be classed as jerry 
builders, especially as of late years (whether 
right or wrong) the tendency has been to 
discontinue the use of same on constant 
supplies.— Yours, &e., WM. DRAKE. 

3, Lechmere Road, 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


COASTGUARD PATHS. 
To the Editor of Tun BurntpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Sr1r,— You note the risk that is being run of 
rights of way being lost. Will you permit 
me to suggest that the question of coastguard 
paths is one which might be taken up with 
advantage to the community ? 

What is the origin of the coastguard path ? 
From the earliest times it has been the duty 
of some man, or body of men, to watch the 
coast (probably the earliest title in England was 
“Count of the Saxon Shore”). It is, I think, 
clear that the coastguard paths have been 
used for nearly 1000 years. If this is not a 
good title by user I don’t know what is. But 
it is always admitted that “once a highway 
always a highway” is good law; therefore, 
there should be no difficulty in obtaining the 
re-opening of the coastguard paths and public 
access to the sea at allpoints. In some places 
the insolence of private owners has gone so 
far as to claim a right to close the path, and 
as a matter of grace to permit the coastguard 
to have a key, so as to pass through the 
grounds. 

On one portion of the Devon coast I found 
that quite two-thirds of the sea-front is blocked 
to the general public, and the finest scenery 
either reserved fora Lancashire manufacturer 
and his friends, or forbidden to all by a 
farmer,—I am, Sir, yours c., H, 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ANNFIELD PLAIN (Durham).—Accepted for the con- 
struction of conveniences, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. T. J. Trowsdale, surveyor, Council Offices, Annfield 
Plain :— ~ 

Joseph Dunn, Annfield Plain... .. £107 17-9 

BELVEDERE (Kent).—For erecting two small houses, 
providing drainage to laundry, &c., for Mr. Wm. Smith. 
Mr. John H. Willis, architect, 18, Dagmar-road, Camberwell, 


Houses: Retaining ergs 
Wall. Laundry. 
H. E. Chandler, Belvedere ... £585 75 0 £52 
T. Freeman and Son, Camber- 
WOM ee Sea le Me ewe oe OO 52 10 35 
L. L. Leeder & Co., Chiswick* 487* 50 0* 50* 


* Accepted. 
BOSTON SPA.—For the execution of drainage and outfall 
works, for the Wetherby Rural District Connceil :— 
Contract No. 1. 


H. Wilson .. ... £6,173 8 0] M. HallandSons £5,189 11 0 
W  osripe =... 5.935 8 0|H.M. Nowell .. 5,100 0 0 
M. Arundel _ 5,822 15 0, W. Binns, Brad- 

Graham and Son _ 5,700 0 0 ford* . 4,941 10 4 


A. Braithwaite and % Accepted. 
5,344 17 


Co. #35 OD 6 : eae 
CHIGWELL.—For the erection of ophthalmic buildings 
at Chigwell, Essex. Mr. A. E. Pinder, architect :— 


F. V. Carter ... .. £5,004] A. Porter .. «=. ... £5,733 
W. Keefe a. 5,890 |W. Gregor and Son 5,678 
George and Hosking... 5,837) W.Shurmur .. .. .. 5,336 
HH. Head. Fs oe 5,765 | F. G. Minter... ... ... 5,000 
W.M.Norton....._.. 5,747| Smith and Sons ..._°.. 4,998 
GHINGFORD.—For the erection of factory at Hale End, 
Chingford. Mr. J. Rookwood, architect :— 
W.Shurmur .. ... £3,528 | F. F. Chinchen . £3,470 


Harris and Wardsop... 3,519 - 
DEVONPORT.—For the construction of a public con- 

venience, Northcorner Quay, for the Town Council. Mr. J. 

¥. Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker-street, 


Devonport :— 
J.Healy ... ... .. .. £264) H.E. Skinner... ... |... £218 
T. Jenkin and Son 929 |S. Perkins, Devonport* 198 


* Accepted. ; - 
EWELL (Surrey).—Accepted for the erection of villa at 
Ewell, for Mrs. Omar. Messrs. Richards & Co,, sutveyors, 
15, Wallbrook, E.C.:— £157 
we of 


L. L. Leeder and Co., Chiswick a me 
Four tenders sentin. ‘ 
GLEN PARVA.—Accepted for the erection of six small 
villa residences, for Mr. W. H. Simpson. Messrs: Simpson 
and Harvey, architects, Leicester :— 
D. Halford and Sons, Blaby ... a ‘J £1,830 
KILKENNY. — For additions to workhouse, for the 


Union Guardians. Mr. J. F. Reade, C.E., John-street, 
Kilkenny :— ; 
W. K. Cleere, Kilkenny* £252 | John Dowling, Fresh- 
POrde anisay eel cos rag eae 
*Accepted. 


LEICESTER.—For the construction of new roads and 
sewers on the Grange and D’Oyly Estates, for Mr. William 
Elliott. Messrs. Simpson and Shardlow, architects and 
surveyors :— ; 
T. Philbric, Lei- | Stimson & Roll» , 

ston* ... £801 14 4 


Watts and English, Southend £1,451 
Davey and Sons, S. Ockendon ... is 1,295 
._ E. Symes, Stratford and Southend* 1,285 


* Accepted. : 

LONDON.—For alterations at “The Caledonian Tavern,’ 
Stoke Newington-road, N. Mr, Herbert Riches, architect, 
$, Crooked-lane, King . William- street, London, E.C. 

uantities supplied :— 
3 Hart. Gs. ge _.. £3,320] Thos. Osborn & Sons £3,132 
C. Dearing and Son ... 3,189|S. Goodall. ... ... ... 3,099 
J.C. Richards and Co. 3,150| Sheffield Bros... ... 3,047 
G.E. Todd and Co. ... 3,147 * Accepted. 

LONDON .—Accepted for additions to the ‘* Eagle Hotel,” 
Snaresbrook, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect and. sur- 
veyor, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, E.C. 

W. Mundy aay ae = se 7 is ag £240 

LONDON.—For alterations and additions at No. 13, The 
Parade, Upper Clapton, for Mr. W. Finch. Mr. Aa: 
England, architect :— fs 
Goodall. ... ... .. «. £447 | Snewin Bros. and Co. ... £390 

LONDON.—For additions to 23, Rockmead-road, South 
Hackney. Mr. John Hamilton, architect :— 

Snewin Bros.and Co. .. te as = ee Abe! 

LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “ Blen- 

heim,” Cale-street, Chelsea. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :— 


Simmons Bros. .. £4,893 | Bush... +... ... £3,941 
Prestage and Co... _... 4,025| Spencer and Co. ..._... 3,780 
Martin, Wells and Co. 3,958] Snewin Bros. and Co. 3,735 
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LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘Alexandra Hotel,” 
Wood Green. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, architect :— 
Beerand Gash ... ... £2,697 | W. Shurmur ... ... ... £2,242 
Knight & Son ... 2,650] Marchmont & Hirst ... 2,215 
J. Tennant 9. 886:1 HATE. <ceule Tecaene aes 
L. R. Lamble . -<. 2,881] W. Davenport .. .. 2,136 
F. Wailer «1 B,2901-S.° Pocock —...> ..  .., 1,997 


Killby & Crayford 
LONDON.—For erecting two blocks of artisans’ dwellings 
at High-street, Shadwell. Mr G. Drew architect :— 


Holloway Bros ..._ ... £10,910] H. L. Holloway ..._ ... £8,748 
Clark & Bracey .... 9,997 | W. Shurmur ... .. 8,668 
B. F. Nightingale 2,683 | S. J. Scott 8,550 
Calman and Sons 9,396 


LONDON.—For erecting a Mission Church, Chatsworth- 
road, Clapton. Mr. B. Crewe architect :— 


L. & H. R. Roberts. ... £7,389 | S. B: Pitcher ... .+» £6,598 
Godfrey & Son |... ... 7,237] W.Shurmur .., 6,597 
Lascelles ... 6,895 | Dearsley ... 6,400 
Roome 6,805 | 


LONDON.—Accepted for erecting two houses (arranged 
as self-contained flats), Fulham, for Mr. Erbach, Mr. 
Hall, surveyor, Fulham-road :— 

L. L. Leeder and Co., Chiswick _... re ... £5,000 


LONDON.—For alterations and repairs to the “ Bell” 
public-house, Felton-street, Hoxton, N., for Messrs. Chan- 
dlers and Co. Mr.J. Needham, architect, 18, Lower Clapton- 
road, N.E. :— 

T. H. Jackson... ... £327 5| A. andT, Wilson* ... £207 0 
R. Ridgway and Sons 229 10 * Accepted. 

Gasfitting. 

J: Steadman-—s.5  's.. ite oa oe 25 10 

MIDDLESBROU GH.—For the erection of business 
premises Newport-road, for Mr. J. W. Read. Mr. W. G. 
Roberts, architect, 61, St. Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 
eenahiee by Fred Cartwright, Foster’s Buildings, Shef- 

eld :— 

Full Tenders. 
J. Howe &Co. .., £1,790 0 0| Watling 
Allison Bros. 1,730 0 0 


Excavating, Drainage, and Bricklaying. 


... £1,680 0 0 


J. Johnson ... £833 3 10| D. Doughty ... ... £702 3 
Bastiman Bros. ... 741 5 10} W. Pounder*.; 669 8 
J. Coates... 72818 4 

Masonry. 

D. Doughty .. ... £54 4-5] W.Poundet ... ... £49 17 
Bastiman Bros. 52 0 0| J. Coates* ... = 38718 
Joinery and Carpentry. 

W.A.King ... ... £408 12 10{ R. Sweeting ... ... £378 16 
Hudson Bros. 460 15 0| GP. Petch*... ... 313 8 
Plastering. 

Bastiman Bros. ... £159 2 5|G.E.Tarron... ... £129. 0 

J. Johnson ... 159 1:11] J. Coates... .. 4. 108 0 

J.R. Smiles ... 145 10 0| D. Pattison* ... 103 0 
Slating. ; 

J.&P. Mascall ... £6218 0| W.Tyreman... .. £61 10 

J. Harrison ... 62 10 0{| W.B. Robinson*... 59 0 


Excavating. Bricklaying, Drainage, Carpentry, and 


Joinery. 
Allison Bros. .. ios had . £1,250.-0 -0 
Tronfoundery, Plumbing, Glazing, and Gasfitting. 
253 


G. Ripley... .. 5 2] Curtice & Bow- 
Baker Bros ... 250 0 0} man ., £214 0 0 
Painting. ‘ 
A. Lewis ... ... £33 14 3|J. H. Hill* 30. Ba 
E. Turner... 3019 9 
*Accepted. 


NEW MALDEN.—For erecting four houses at -New 
Malden. Mr.R. Allsebrooke Hinds, architect, Hill-road 
Wimbledon, S.W. :— 


Spilsby & Smith ... ... £3,650] W. Rise ... ..._ ... £3,097 10 
Whone & Sons 3,590 | W. J.Shelley ... 2,921 
W.C. Cheshire 3,200 | S. Buxton ... 2,596 0 


NEW PORT.—For sewerage works and making new road, 
for the trustees of the Power Estate, Newport :— 
F. J. Collier . 2583 | John Charles* ... -... -.., £475 
Jeweland Son... ... .. 489 * Accepted. 
LAll of Newport. 


NORWICH.—For alterations, including the provision of 
a dealers’ settling room, and for other works at the Cattle 


Morrst Office. Mr. Arthur E. Collins, City Engineer, Nor- 
wich :— 3 

J. Evans « ... :. £502 0] Burtonand Son .... £355 10 
A. Hipperson 405 0}R.Daws andSon ... 347 0 
R. Bayes 390 01 Tyrrell Bros, Norwich* 343 0 


*Recommended for acceptance. 
OXFORD.—For the erection of cottages, &c., Littlemore, 
and Sandford-on-Thames (contract No. 2), for the Town 


Council. Mr. W. H. White, C.E., Town Hall, Oxford :— 

Organ Bros. ... £1,593 1 8] W. Polley ... £1,348 19 6 
Wardand Son... 1,478 0 0 W. Rose ee 1,321 13 -9 
J. Wooldridge ... 1,471 15 11| F. Phipps* ... 1,225 12 - 4 


x * Accepted. 
- [All of Oxford.] 

ST. ALBANS (Herts).—For the erection of,a villa resi- 
dence, Manor-road, for Mr. A. Faulkner. Mr. Frank E. 
Smee, architect, 12, West Smithfield, London, E.C. :— 
Miskin ... ... ... .. £1,175 | Whibley and Jervis ... £1,000 
Dunham ... 1,065 | Savage * 2.5... 5.. «.. 960 
BOT Gros cose, 1,028 

* Accepted subject to reductions. 

ST. ALBANS (Herts).—For fencing plot of land, Avenue 

and Lemsford-roads, for Mr. A. Faulkner. Mr. F. E.S 


. Smee 
architect, 12, West Smithfield, E.C. :— ; 
Miskin 4782-20 £197 0| Whibley and Jervis* £126 0 
Dunham * Accepted. 


... /127 10 
[All of St. Albans.) 


The “Climax” Ventilating & Heating Co. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


93, MOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Couslands 
Improved Climax 


Direct Acting Invisible Roof 


Ventilator. 


A Stmovanie Str ACTING 


VALVE TRAY 


GEGULATING 
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SOUTHEND (Essex).—For the erection of a 
chapel, Clarence-road (Rev. E. Hogbin, pastor). 
Frank E. Smee, architect, 12, West Smithfield, London, 
E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Goodchild and Son, 81, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C. :— { 


Baalam Bros.... .. £3,025| Dupont ... .. 1... £2,547 
J.B. Smith . .. 2,849 | Hardley and Elve, 2,520 
-Whur.. .. .. «. « 2,630|3. Davey and Sons, 
Woodham 2,611 South Ockendon* ... 


* Amended estimate accepted, £2,108. 


({)anufactured by 
T&R.BOOTE,L 
The Patent TILE Works 


LONDON ivno~ BURSLEM. Staffs, 5 


)) OF FICE 


——$_— 
—}} 
——J 


YELLOW. \PITOH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks ; r 
out of sizes. At Whart. |°%, Ship within! at Wharf. 
173x3x3 12 8 ll 2 16 6 
1734 x3x2 8 9 7 11 TL*:8 
174x8x1} 6 9 6 0 9-51 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


’ With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1x44 ,, 42/6 a 21/= 9 

Above prices include desiccating. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


Baptist — 
Mi 


2,447 — 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, ELC. 


Piet) hal 


; 


a 


a 
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SLOUGH,—Accepted for the execution of private streeti SWINDON (Wilts).—For the erection of schools and hall, WALTHAMSTOW .—For the erection of public baths, for 
works, Chalvey Vale, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Holy Rood, for the managers. Messrs. Silcock and Reay, the Urban District Council. Messrs. Spalding and Cross, 
W. W. Cooper, surveyor, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough — architects, Octagon Chambers, Milsom-street, Bath :— architects, 15, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

W. Lee and Son, High Wycombe _... = £734.19 7 Hawkins .. ... ... ... £5,860 | Flewelling & Huckson £5,308 Quantities by Mr. George T. ©. Wright, 3, Great Winchester- 

SOUTHAMPTON .—For the erection of school buildings, Flint .. 0... «. «. 5,787] Hayward and Wooster 4,994 street, E.C.:— 

- Ludlow-road, Woolston, for the U.D. School Board of St. Williams .. ... ... ... 5,552] J, Longand Sons, Bath 4,633 
Mary Extra, Sholing and Hound. Messrs. Mitchell, Son, | Merredew and Wort ... 5,534 Gould and Brand... £16,895] F. W. Smith... ... £15,678 
and Gutteridge, architects, 9, Portland-street, Southampton : * Accepted subject to certain deductions. Walter Lawrence ... 16,800) J. Allenand Sons ., 15,500 
Witt Bros. ... ... ... £6,950| Jenkins and Sons __... £6,097 WHITSTABLE (the Tankerton Estate)—For the erec- Kingerlee and Sons.., 16,575] Balaam Bros. ... ... 15,450 
eeayenis and Toole ... 6,84|Rashley .. .. .. ... 5,946 tion of two fourteen-roomed villas. Mr. Symyth, surveyor, OG ahr 2 eden 16,300 | General Builders,Ltd. 15,000 
H. Cawte... .. .. .. 6,137} Hinton Bros., Wools- London :— W.Shurmur.. .. .. 16,290} Huntley Bros. .._.., 14,890 
H_Stevensand Co. ... 6,123] ton, Southampton*... 5,411 | Hardwell, Sons, & Co, £1,600 | L. L. Leeder and Co.* £1,512 | J.Chessum and Sons 15,922| Killby and Gayford... 14,836 
_ * Accepted subject to approval of Education Department.4 WeR. Smith setae fo 1,580 * Accepted. T. E. Mitchell ... ... 15,887 | Merredew and Wort... 14,627 


| MoNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL or ae orenipeatne. Roe 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to . 
EE. MCNEILL. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Wor 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


VENTILATION and WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


So Y 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Rou 
. o.* 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO, LTD, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


Z N\\ of 
2 ed YN 
os 2 Po 
THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, RSS oe = 
< 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8tin. by 6;in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


. Made in ‘s Yitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous througkout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
‘ introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application: 
a, 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


nueee 


Vill 
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« “CONTRACTS OPEN. 
O BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


«“?£he London County Council is prepared to.receive 
“PENDERS for the ERECTION and COMPLETION 
of-a- NEW BOTHY and ALTERATIONS to CON- 
VENIENCES at Parliament Hill, and the ERECTION 
" and COMPLETION of a NEW CART SHED, BOTHY, 
OFFICE, &c., at Southwark Park. 

Persons desiring to submit Tenders may inspect the 
drawings and obtain the specifications, bills of quanti- 
ties, form of Tender, and other particulars, at the 
Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
S.W., upon payment of the sum of Ten Shillings for 
each set of particulars. 

This amount will, after the Council or its Committee 
has come to a decision upon the Tenders received, but 
not before, be returned to the Tenderer, provided he 
shall have sent in a bona-fide Tender and not have 
withdrawn the same. 

Tenders must be upon the official forms, and the 
printed instructions therein must be strictly complied 
with. 

The Contractors will be bound by the contract to pay 
to all workmen (except a reasonable number of legally- 
bound apprentices) employed by them wages at rates 
not less, and to observe hours of labour not greater, 
than the rates and hours set out in the Council’s list, 
and such rates of wages and hoursof labour will be in- 
serted in and form part of the Contract by way of 
schedule, 

Each Tender is to be delivered at the County Hall in 
a separate sealed cover, addressed to the Clerk of the 
London County Council, and marked ‘Tender for 
the Erection of a Bothy, &c., at Parliament Hill,” or 
‘Tender for the Erection of a Cart Shed, &c., at South- 
wark Park,” as the case may be. 

No Tender will be received after TEN a.m. on TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, 1898. 

Any Tender which does not comply with the printed 
instructions for Tender may be rejected. 


CARL HENTSCHEL & C0. 


Photo-engravers, 
Glectrotypers, 


Designers. 
HEAD OFFICES: 


182,189 & 184, FLEET ST, 


E.C., 


1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, B.C. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
AND 


71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, 8.3. 


The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &., &c. —_—- 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality, 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information will 
be forwarded on application, 


National Telephone, 
Houzorn, 169. 


‘* HENTSCHEL, 


Telegraphic \ 
Lonpon.” 


Address: 


The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, and it will not accept the Tender of any 
person or firm who shall on any previous occasion have 
withdrawn a Tender after the same has been opened 
unless the reasons for the withdrawal were satisfactory 


to the Council. 
C. J. STEWART, 
Spring-gardens, 8S. W., Clerk to the Council. 
September 3rd, 1898. 


OUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON. 

COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, KNOWLE, 
near FAREHAM, 
EXTENSIONS, &c. 

CONTRACT No. 3. 

TO STEAM AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the SUPPLY 
and FIXING of THREE High-Pressure LANCASHIRE 
BOILERS, ECONOMISERS, CALORIFERS, RADIA- 
TORS, and HOT-WATER MAINS, together with all 
the necessary Pumps, Valves, &c., required in the 
centralisation and increase of the heat and power 
generating plant at the County Lunatic Asylum, 
Knowle, Fareham, may obtain copies of plans and 
specification of the scheme and any other information 
on application at the Office of Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, 
County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, between the 
hours of NINE a.m. and FIVE p.m. (Saturdays, between 
NINE a.m. and ONE p.m.). 

A deposit of one Ten Pound Bank of England note 
will be required for each set of plans and specification. 
The deposit will be refunded on the return of the plans 
and specification, together with a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, strictly in accordance with forms supplied 
by the County Surveyor, to be delivered to me on or 
before OCTOBER 11th next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender. 
JOHN R WYATT, 
Clerk to the Committee and Visitors. 


Knowle, 
August 31st, 1898. 


LIFTS, 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


The “‘PREMIER ”’ Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


IRON 
DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade. 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt, or Hydraulic Power, 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co, 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. - 


red to receive 


The London County Council is pre 
O BLOCKS of 


TENDEBS for the ERECTION of T 


DWELLINGS to be known as Benson and Abingdon ~ 


Buildings, respectively, on the Boundary-street area, 
Bethnal Green, and also for the ERECTION of 
COTTAGE DWELLINGS at Brook-street, Limehouse. 

Persons desiring to submit Tenders may inspect the 
drawings and obtain the specifications, bills of quanti- 
ties, form of Tender, ani other particulars at the 


Architect’s Department, 17, Pall Mall East, S.W., upon | 


payment of the sum of £5 in cash in each case. A 

These amounts will, after the Council or its Com- 
mittee has come to a dezision upon the Tenders re- 
ceived, but not before, be returned to the tenderer, 
provided he shall have sent in a bona-fide Tender and 
not have withdrawn the same. 

Tenders must be upon the official forms, and the 
printed instructions contained therein must b2 strictly 
complied with. As regards all work to be done at the 
sites, or elsewhere within a radius of twenty miles 
from Charing Cross, the contractors will be bound by 
the contract to pay to all workmen (except a reasonable 
number of their legally-bound apprentices) employed by 
them wages at rates not less and to observe hours of 
labour not greater than the rates and hours set out in 
the Council’s list, and such rates of wages and hours of 
labour will be inserted in and form part of the contract 
by way of schedule. : 

Tenders are to be delivered at the County Hall in 
sealed covers addressed to the Clerk of the London 
County Council, and marked ‘‘ Tender for Benson Build- 
ings,’ ‘‘ Tender for Abingdon Buildings,”’ and ‘* Tender 
for Brook Street Cottages,’’ respectively. 

No Tender will be received after TEN o’clock a.m. 
on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 1898. Any Tender 
which does not comply with the printed instructions 
for Tender may be rejected. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, and it will not accept the Tender of any 
person or firm who shall on any previous occasion have 
withdrawn a Tender after the same has been opened, 
unless the reasons for the withdrawal were satisfactory 


to the Council, 
Cc. J. STEWART, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. Clerk to the Council. 


September 5th, 1898. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


Milne s Registered 


- Anti-Down- Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP / 


Ne 
With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


— 


E. P. MILNE, iw. 


s.w. 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 


PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


(MR. WHITH’S SYSTEM.) 


i For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
plication to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. — 


Telegraphic Address: 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now In their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 2O0in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Ralls, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION. SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Lf Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


\ 


Telephone No. 4586. 


101, MELODY. RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


i 
nn] Letimates and full particulars on ap- — 


o, 


From 3in, to 20in. deep. 
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VPPLEMENT ror * 


% SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS - 
¢ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


SEPTEMBER 21ST, 1898. 


‘BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See iano Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBUROPE:.. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrEGoen.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “Cricago.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hetena,” “Witmineron,” “NasHviLuz,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “ Marietta,” “Newport,” “ VicksBurG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kuarsaau,” “Kzntucky,” “ALABAMA, »” « Wisconsin,” and “ILLINoIs,” now being built. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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The Cremation of Sewage. 


RCHDEACON SHERINGHAW’S letter on 
sewage disposal has called forth a 
lengthy commentary on the subject by “Non- 
Pollution,” who has written to The Times as 
follows :—“ Your correspondent, Archdeacon 
T. W. Sheringham, Canon of Gloucester, calls 
attention to the failure of our present methods 
of sewage disposal in England and the scan- 
da'ous pollution of our ‘rivers and sea coast, 
and pleads for ‘the erection of huge furnaces 
at the outfalls of our drains’ and the crema- 
tion of sewage. No one who travels in England 
can fail to agree with Archdeacon Sheringham 
as to the disgraceful state of things at present, 
or withhold sympathy with him in his desire 
to render the rivers and sewage farms more 
pure and less offensive. But the improvement 
of these matters is not a simple problem, but 
one calling for much study and special know- 
ledge, as will at once be apparent from a con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which 
the existing conditions of our rivers and sewage 
farms have grown up. So far back as. 1875, 
when the Public Health Act of thaé year was 
passed, the disposal of the sewage of our towns 
was sufficiently important to call for legisla- 
tive action, and in the following year the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876 was 
passed, under which Act, no one, neither a 
sanitary authority dealing with the sewage of 
a district nor a private manufacturer dealing 
with the trade waste of his business, was 
allowed to discharge any polluting matter into 
a stream unless he could show that he was 
using the 


‘Best KNown anp AVAILABLE MEANS 


of rendering such polluting matter harmless.’ 
Here we find an authoritative admission of the 
difficulty to be overcome, and a loophole of 
escape for an offender which has naturally 
been made the most of during the past twenty 
odd years. But the Government of that day, 
recognising how real were the difficulties to be 
overcome, appointed a special Commission to 
investigate the subject and assist with advice, 
which they did in a report issued in 1881. In 
that report, the Commission having ascertained 
the very great intricacy of the problem and 
the insufficiency of our scientific knowledge at 
that time to deal satisfactorily with it, declined 
to fix any definite standard of purity which 
should be legally considered unpolluting, and 
uncertainty and considerable variability on 
that point exists to this day. The only 
practical result arrived at by that Commission 
was that no treatment of sewage by chemical 
precipitation and filtration was good enough 
to give an effluent sufficiently pure to be dis- 
charged into a stream, but that the safest 
method of purifying sewage was to irrigate 


land with it, trusting to the nitrifying action ; 


of the micro-organisms in the soil to dispose 
of the nitrogenous organic putrescible matter 
in the sewage. This rather vague and 
uncertain finding of that Commission has 
formed the basis of what may now be con- 
sidered as the law in England, viz., that all 
sewage be treated on land before it can, be 
allowed to flow into a stream; hence the 
universality of the sewage farm. At the time 
this ruling ‘of the Special Commission was 
published the action of the bacteria in different 
soils had not been carefully or sufficiently 
studied ; it had not been considered how slow 
this action is under natural conditions at 
different seasons of the year, even in suitable 


soils, and how practically useless such treat-- 


ment is on many soils. The elements of 
FattuRE By Lanp Treatment 


are too numerous and too important ever to 
make this method a safe and satisfactory pro- 
cess of sewage disposal. The unsuitability of 
the soil, the great difficulty of proper and even 
distribution of ‘the sewage, the fall of the 
temperature below 37° F., when bacterial action 
1s practically suspended; all thése are elements 
of failure, which are more than sufficient to 
account for the state of -our sewage farms, 
which, as Archdeacon Sheringham points out, 
are, In most cases ‘miserable subterfuges.’ 
Though the sewage farm, in 99 cases out of 
100, may be admitted to be a, failure, we see 


there was some good reasons for its adoption, 
and in principle it is sound. Can as much be 
said for Archdeacon Sheringham’s suggestion 
of huge furnaces in which to cremate liquid 
sewage, and is such treatment likely to effect 
the object sought for—viz., the purification of 
our rivers? Any one who has had experience 
of the evaporation of sewage, or even the burn- 
ing of dry-pressed sewage sludge, knows what 
fearful offence is caused. Such works can be 
felt for half a mile at least. The nuisance 
could, no doubt, be minimized by the construc- 
tion of lofty chimneys and the use of chemical 
ingredients as suggested, and the introduction 
of scientific and costly destructors, but will not 
the great cost of such treatment prevent its 
being used or enforced? To hang a man for 
sheep-stealing is not the readiest way to put 
an end to the stealing of sheep, it would in 
these days only make it impossible to get a 
conviction; and, in the same way, to make 
THE Cost oF THE SEWAGE PURIFICATION 
practically prohibitive would make it impos- 
sible to put pressure on an offender. The diffi- 
culty of enforcing the law would seem to be 
great enough now when our large cities like 
Manchester, Salford, Leeds, Bradford, and 
others, are allowed to continue to pollute 
because the sums of money involved in purifi- 
cation are so great, and the influence brought 
to bear to avoid such heavy outlay is so 
powerful. I fear the only effect of Archdeacon 
Sheringham’s suggestion would be that, while 
the water of our rivers and the land of our 
sewage farms remained polluted much as at 
present, we should in addition foul our air as 
well. To put a stop to the scandalous pollu- 
tion of our rivers is perfectly feasible, and to 
do this at such a trifling cost as shall afford no 
excuse for non-performance of their duty on 
the part of any sanitary authority, or the 
non-enforcement of the law on the part of any 
county council or river authority, is also 
within easy reach, and it is to be hoped that 
the Royal Commission now sitting to consider 
this very important subject will, in the light 
of the knowledge of to-day, give a more 
certain sound than could be obtained in 1881. 
The principle laid.down by the Commission in 
1881 was correct. Sewage can practically only 
be purified eG 
By Means or Micro-OrGanisms 


4 

as proved and designed by Nature; but to 
suppose that man may convert millions of 
pure water, stored and collected for the use 
of crowded communities, into foul sewage, 
and/then on whatever land may be within 
reach reconvert this into pure water again, is 
to expect too much. The requirements of 
civilized man have created certain artificial 
conditions which can only be met by corre- 
sponding artificial treatment, but the law of 
Nature need not be transgressed or departed 
from. In the working of Nature it will. be 
found that the purification of sewage on land 
is effected only in the upper few inches of the 
soil where air in the necessary quantities can 
penetrate, and that the land itself must be 
open and porous, and under such conditions 
the area of land required must be large, and 
the distribution of the sewage on it must be 
regular and even. Now, if an artificial filter 
be prepared in which the interstices in the 
filtering medium be sufficiently open to allow 
a free passage of air, andathe sides of the filter 
be made porous so that air can enter through- 
out the entire depth 6f the filter, we have the 
samse condition as Nature works with, only the 
operation, instead of being confined to the 
upper few inches, can be continued through a 
depth of many feet, thus enabling the area of 
treatment to be greatly curtailed, whereby 
accurate distribution of the sewage can be 
effected at little expense, artificially warmed 
air can be supplied in winter, and all the 
conditions of Nature can be complied with. 
The operation of such an aerated bacterial 
filter as above described has been tested for a 
considerable time at the sewage farm at 
Hendon on the Brent, within an hour’s drive 
of London, amd should be seen by all those 
interested in the non-pollution of our rivers.” 


“ NorsomE EXHALATIONS.” 


A second letter on the subject utters a 
protest against sewage farms. “ Cheltonian,” 


writes: — “Archdeacon Sheringham, in his: 

letter, hits the nail on the head when he says 
that the turning of fair streams into foul 
drains is ‘not only a hideous blunder but a 
hideous crime, and he drives it home when 
he calls attention to the ‘miserable subter- 
fuges’ called sewage farms, which ‘at their 
best result in the spread of noisome exhala- 
tions over fair fields instead of fair rivers.’ — 
Let me take an example in the archdeacon’s — 
own county, viz.,—the town of Cheltenham. — 
By means of its sewage, Cheltenham has 
partially surrounded itself with hundreds 
of acres of land which has become simply 
rotten through excessive saturations with 
foul liquid, and the various brooks run- 
ning ultimately into the Severn (of the 
state of which the archdeacon complains) are 
nothing more or less than open sewers. 
Various landowners and farmers, for the sake 
of individual gain, have from time to time — 
either sold their land to the Cheltenham 
Corporation or allowed it to be used for 
irrigation purposes, whilst their neighbours— 
and especially the poorer classes—have, with- 
out compensation, had the air which they 
breathe polluted, and in some cases their 
water supply contaminated. And this, for- 
sooth, is done by the sanitary authority of a 
town calling itself a health resort! There are, — 
no doubt, other towns worse than Cheltenham, 
and it seems certain that, if Parliament much ~ 
longer allows corporations and manufacturers 
to go on acquiring as it were prescriptive 
rights to pollute the fields and streams of — 
England, the evil will have grown beyond — 
control. In the meantime, Archdeacon Shering- 
ham has done a public service by calling the — 
attention of our legislators to it. There are 
many of us who would prefer that the atten- 
tion of Parliament should be directed more to 
the social welfare of the people and less to _ 
political quackery.” i 


Tue chancel of All Saints, Bristol, has — 
recently been restored. The alterations to the © 
chancel have been well carried out. The roof, 
which for some time previously had been in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition, has been 
entirely re-erected with beautifully carved 
oak, and the walls on either side have been — 
thoroughly restored. Another feature of the — 
work is the large window that has been made — 
in the tower wall, this having been carried out 
with a view to the organist being more in — 
touch with the choir. ‘The organ is at present 
also in the repairers’ hands, it having been 
resolved to thoroughly overhaul the instru- — 
ment. 

In the course of the excavations for the new 
main drainage works in Dublin, some finds of 
antiquarian interest have been made. There — 
is in the old records of Dublin, mention of a 
supply of pipe-water to the city as early as the — 
twelfth century, and notifications have been — 
brought to light of the prices charged. There — 
were no taps or stop-cocks. The water appears _ 
to have been constantly running, and the price 
was a sort of rent, the amount of which was © 
Peete by the diameter of the pipe, “the — 

readth of a quill” being apparently the unit — 
of measure. In the course of the excavations 
in Patrick Street, the pipes of these ancient — 
waterworks were discovered. They weremade 
of rough beams of oak, squared, and a foot or — 
more in thickness, and of various lengths, — 
with a three-inch bore, which appeared to be — 
burnt through the log. The ends of these — 
rude pipes were fastened by iron couplings. 7 
In Upper Ormond quay, at a depth of 18ft. — 
below the surface, the workmen came upon 
boats. The boats were of different sizes, 
and were built of oak on a strong oaken 
frame, the peculiarity of their construction — 
being that there were no iron fastenings, the - 
timbers being fastened together with nails 
made of hard oak. In every portion of the — 
city where the excavations were made, small 5 
clay king pipes were found. These are 
what are known as “ Danish pipes.” They are, — 
however, assigned to the time of James I. — 
They are only two or three inches in length 
with a small bowl, into which the little finger — 
would scarcely fit. <a 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


For some time past Messrs R. H. Dorman 
and Henry Shillington, civil engineers, have 
been conducting experiments at Portadown in 
the treatment of sewage by a new and novel 
system of filtration. It is now about twelve 
months since the first experimental filter in 
connection with the septic tank at Obin Street 
depot was laid down. During dry weather 
nearly the whole of the sewage reaching the 
works is passed through the septic tank, when 
the solid matter contained in the sewage is 
thrown into solution by the agency of micro- 
organisms, and the sewage is thus brought 
into a suitable state for passing through the 
filter beds. 


Tuese beds are, however, very small and 
shallow, while the material contained in the 


- bottom layers is too coarse, and, as a conse- 


formerly entered the river. 


quence, the best results are not produced, the 
filtrate discharged from the beds being faintly 
coloured, while there is a perceptible smell 
from it. Still the results obtained from this 
simple process are wonderful. The sewage is 
delivered daily into the tank, and the effluvent 
discharged into the two small filters alter- 
nately, and finally discharged into the Corcrain 
River in a clarified condition, and in a totally 
different state from the crude sewage which 
These experiments 
have been carried out at a very small cost, 
aud for a very little further expenditure the 
works can be made capable of dealing with 


_ the whole of the dry weather flow, and a filtrate 


discharged into the river nearly equal in quality 
to the river water itself. A committee of the 
Town Commissioners has been appointed to 
watch the results that are being obtained, with 
power to expend a small sum on the laying 
out of the ground and the enlargement of the 
filter bed area. 


THE Sanitary Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation have just now in hand an excellent 
work. It is the abolition of slums. The Medical 
Officer of Health has declared a considerable 
area on the west side of Westgate as insanitary, 


_ and under the Housing of the Working Classes 


Acts the Corporation have power to demolish 
the property condemned. In awarding com- 
pensation to the owners, account is taken of 
the fact that the property is insanitary, deduc- 
tion is made if overcrowding has occurred, and, 
moreover, the usual 10 per cent. for compulsory 
purchase is not allowed. The legislation affect- 
ing the question attaches much importance to 
the report of the Medical Officer of Health, 
and if the Corporation should decline to take 
action it would be possible for ratepayers to 
petition the Local Government Board. How- 
ever, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Sanitary’ Committee has the welfare of-the 
city at heart, and its action so far certainly 
gives promise of good work in the future. It 
may be noted that it often happens after 
condemnation of an area in this way the im- 
proved dwellings are let at rents which are too 
high. The Sanitary Committee contemplate 
the erection of through houses in substitution, 
which will be let for 4s. 6d. per week. 


At the Berkshire Petty Sessions at New- 
bury last week, the Thames Conservators took 
proceedings against the Newbury District 
Council for an alleged pollution of a stream in 


_ the parish of Donnington, the same being a 


tributary of the River Thames. In support of 
the complaint two Conservancy inspectors and 


_ Professor Groves gave evidence, the latter 


roving that the water taken from the stream 


im question was badly polluted with sewage 


matter; indeed, far above the average. In 
defence, Mr. Pinniger said the district council 


_had been doing their best to remedy the evil, 


but had met with a number of obstacles. 


They had employed an engineer, who had 


_ prepared a scheme, but the council had been 


_ unable to obtain a site for a pumping station, 
_ and it seemed likely they would be driven to 


put compulsory powers in force. The justices 
said they were of opinion that the com- 
plainants had made out their case, and there- 
fore the district council must pay a penalty of 
£3 and £5 costs. The justices said they con- 
sidered the conservators should give a longer 
notice than three months. 


In the blue-book just published, containing a 
report of Mr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., to the Local 
Government Board, on the ventilation and 
warming in certain of the Metropolitan Poor Law 
schools, to which we refer elsewhere, the author 
states that he has kept in view the intimation 
contained in the letter of the Local Government 
Board, dated Jan. 4th, 1897—namely, that it 
was proposed to cause the inquiry to be made 
“with a view to obtaining practical sugges- 
tion for the improvement, where necessary, 
of the ventilation and warming of each type 
of room in each of these schools in such form 
that general principles might be laid down in 
respect of such types, to which the guardians 
or managers to whom the schools belong 
might give effect, with the assistance of their 
respective architects.” The various aspects 
of the problem of ventilation and warming are 
fully considered, and plans and tables are 
furnished to illustrate the text and make it 
clear in its technical bearings. Recommenda- 
tions are given at the end of each section as 
to the best means of ventilation and warming 
for adoption in the various apartments of the 
institutions under consideration. 

aw 


THE chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee of the Leeds Corporation, under 
whose direction the meat market and abattoir 
are being erected, have visited Birkenhead 
and Birmingham for the purpose of inspecting 
the overhead gearing at the meat markets and 
abattoirs in these towns before making a final 
selection. They had an opportunity of seeing 
in operation the latest improvements in ovér- 
head gearing, which have only been adopted 
within the past few weeks, and they were very 
favourably impressed by what they saw. 
Tenders are now invited. 


Tue law calls upon the owner of a house, 
and not upon the tenant, to open and clear 
choked drains. If the drain has collapsed, the 
owner does not grumble at being required to 
rectify the mischief, but he finds it hard 
when, as ina recent case in Liverpool, -he is 
required to bear the cost of restoring to the 
negligent tenant an umbrella, a broom, and 
a Bible. Another grievance on the part of 
houseowners as against careless tenants is 
found in the tearing of lobby papers and 
plaster by means of bicycles especially and 
bassinettes generally, the pedals of the one 
and the wheels of the other being very 
destructive. An elastic, or at least a wider, 
lobby may be found in the house of the future, 
but only care will prevent damage in the 


house of to-day. ©, 


Tur Town Council of Retford has received 
the formal sanction of the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of £40,000 for carrying 
out a sewage scheme. 

A pier of the Ottawa and New York Rail- 
way bridge over the St. Lawrence River fell 
recently, carrying two spans. Thirty workmen 
were killed and twelve injured. 

Tuz Stockport Corporation is about to make 
an effort to acquire the property of the Water- 
works Company which supplies StocRport and 
a surrounding district, in which the total 
population is over 200,000. 

Messrs. Bex, of Liverpool and Notting- 
ham, the contractors for making the new rail- 
way bridge across the estuary between St. 
Issey and Padstow, have succeeded in reaching 
to the foundation in the fourth and last 
cylinder in over 54ft. of mud, below low-water 
mark. This work has entailed a considerable 
amount of labour, skill, and anxiety, both by 
night and day, and entailed the use of special 
machinery to carry it out. 


-Cross during the past four months. 
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Tuts is an exceptionally active era of bridge 
re-building on the Thames. Vauxhall, Lam- 
beth, and Kew bridges-ure coming down, to be 
replaced by others more suited to the enor- 
mously increased traffic of these later years ; 
while already, within the last decade, Battersea 
and Putney bridges have been reconstructed. 
It is now being discovered that the old bridge 
at Richmond is too narrow and has too steep 
a roadway for the very busy suburban traffic, 
including lines of omnibuses which now cross 
the Thames at this point. Preliminary dis- 
cussions are arising about the expediency of 
replacing it with a newer and more commodious 
edifice. The existing bridge was built between 
1774-7, and, architecturally speaking, is a fine 
and interesting object in the river scenery, so 
that a proposal which has been made locally 
to build a new bridge rather lower down the 
river and to preserve the old one as a promenade 
is rather a happy one. 


Wittiam Wuitrt Moraan, carpenter, was 
killed at Newport on Saturday week by 
being impaled on iron railings. The deceased 
was assisting another joiner in fixing in place 
a large piece of timber to support rafters on 
the roof of the extension to the Alexandra 
Dock Hotel, Newport. Cann, the other joiner, 
was standing on the top of a walla brick and 
a-half thick, holding one end of the piece of 
timber known as the purlin, the other end 
resting on another wall 20ft. away. He had 
the end on his shoulder, and asked deceased, 
who was on the scaffold 3ft. below the top of 
the wall, to cut a length of strut shorter, as 
the one put in was too long. Then Cann took 
the shorter piece and held the notched end to 
the purlin, directing deceased to knock away 
the longer strut, and to be very careful about 
how he did it. Deceased used the 2é]b. 
hammer too vigorously, or the strut was not 
fixed as he supposed, and he lost his balance 
and fell backwards as the strut came out. The 
drop was 28ft , and deceased fell.on his chest 
on to iron railings, three of the spikes of 
which penetrated his body and killed him 
almost instantaneously. 


THousanps of Londoners have gazed inquir- 
ingly at the curious structure that has been 
slowly emerging from the Thames at Charing 
The 
structure is connected with the forthcoming 
electric railway from Waterloo to Baker Street. 
The fact is that one of the excavating stations 
of the electric railway is to be formed in the 
river at this point almost under the shadow 
of the South-Eastern Railway viaduct. The 
sinking of piles for the staging began about 
Whitsuntide, and the timber frame structure, 
which is 226ft. long by 50ft. broad, is now 
nearing completion, being surmounted by a 
derrick and two steam cranes. It projects at 
a right angle from the first pier of the railway 
bridge in a westerly direction, and is parallel 
to the Embankment. From the centre of 
the staging a caisson will be sunk, and 
by its means the excavation will be carried 
on, and the iron-work for the electric line 
will be conveyed below the surface. As 
the work is estimated to take five years, the 
public will have ample time to grow familiar 
with the somewhat ungainly structure that is 
now. one of the most prominent objects at this 
part of the Thames. There are, of course, 
certain advantages in the site from an engi- 
neering point of view. For instance, the 
excavated material can be conveyed directly 
to barges alongide the staging. The work is 
entrusted to Messrs. Perry and Co., of Tredegar 
Works, Ordell Road, Bow. 


Tue Maidstone Corporation is inviting 
plans for a combined scheme of electric light- 
ing and dust destruction for the borough 
The idea is to utilise a portion of the Lock 
Meadows as a site for the electric lighting 
station and dust destructor, and to erect 
stables, &c., for the Town Council’s horses and. 
appliances on the same spot. 
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MASONRY. 


By James WILDING. 


(Continued from page v.) 


No. VIL—TRACERY WINDOWS. 
EFORE a mason can hope to grapple 
successfully with the work entailed in 
setting out tracery windows he should 
be familiar with plane geometry. Often is a 
well designed window spoiled because the 
setting out is faulty. Very accurate squares 
and trammels are needed for the work on the 
large drawing board—a very slight error 
soon becomes much magnified by repetition. 
Usually the drawing supplied by the architect 
is one to the scale of one-twelfth, and is nearly 


should be treated as though it was the vous- 
soir of an arch, and the beds placed parallel to 
the joints. In all laminated rock this is very 
necessary. ‘The mullions are usually set with 
the beds to the reveal—if set on the natural 
bed the expense of working is much greater— 
the result is, however, more satisfactory. 

The example chosen to illustrate this article 
is a simple one. The window has, as its 
underlying construction, three circles placed 
inside one circle. This is shown as follows: 
Divide the circle A, B, A, into six equal parts, 
viz., A, 1, 2,B; 3,4, A; produce 2 4 indefinitely 
in length ; produce a line from point A to the 
right horizontally to cut 2 4 in C. 

Bisect this angle as follows, with C as centre 
and any distance, in this case CK, describe the 
arc KF’, with F as centre, radius KF, describe 
KM, with K as centre, radius KF; describe 


always drawn completely—it has often been | FN, intersecting KM at R; produce line from 


SKETCHES OF FACE MOULDS IN POSITION TO NATURAL BED. 


observed by men who have to make the working 
or full-size drawings that if one-half was left 
so as to show the generating lines many mis- 
takes and much time might be saved. On a 
smooth well-chalked board the window is set 
out full size—that is one-half fully, and so 
much of the central portions as are needed. 
The positions of the joints are then decided 
upon and so arranged that each joint is 
directed from the point which is used to 
describe the arc of the circle from which it 
starts—it often happens that two or more 
circles will be intersected by a joint—hence it 
is seen by examining the simple example shown 
that the striking points of the various curves 
are also the points to which or from which the 
joints should be directed. The occasions where 
the joints are not so directed are very rare 
indeed. The forms of traceried windows are 
very varied. It should be clearly understood 
that they all have a geometrical basis. The 
triangle and polygons with the circle are the 
main underlying structural features. 

To set out a tracery window well the follow- 
ing simple directions will be found of much 
value :— 

(1) If the window is a very large one, a 
drawing made to, say, the scale of one-sixth 
or even one-fourth full size will give greater 
facility for the study of constructional 
difficulties. 

(2) The production of such a drawing will 
fix in the mind of the setter-out the geometri- 
cal forms underlying the design. 

(3) The said enlargement submitted for the 
approval of the architect with the joints 
marked thereon will settle any difference of 
opinion there may be as to joint position. 

(4) The enlargement to full size is a simple 
matter calling only for extreme accuracy. 
Many set out the centre line of each nose, and 
allow them to form the network of the design. 

(5) One-eighth of an inch should be allowed 
for joint room. 

All dowels should be of slate or copper. 

All joints should be grouted with cement. 
Wherever a trammel can be used for fixing 
purposes it should be so used. 

The vexed question as to the position of the 
natural bedding of stone in tracery is always 
to the front. Many hold—and rightly so— 
that so far as is possible each piece of tracery 


‘ 
‘ 


TRACERY WINDOWS. | 


C through R, to cut centre line of main circle 
at S. S A is the radius required. 

Mark the centre of the main circle with the 
letter E, with E as centre and ES as radius ; 
set off V W on lines 2, 4, and 1, 3 respectively. 
With the centres S V W describe the three 
circles, which should just touch, but should 
not cut each other. By careful examination of 
the figure, the joint line will be easily fol- 
lowed. The left hand side shows the face 
moulds only. The stone is sawn to a proper 
thickness, and the several moulds arranged on 
the “tooth ” of the slab, so that waste may be 
avoided. The sketches show the face moulds 
applied to the slab, with the direction of the 
natural bed indicated in each case. Great care 
must be taken in squaring the lines through 
from face to face—the square must “ turn ”— 


8 Los 
SS ~ 
Face Mould 
A 
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, 
i.e., must give the same result when applied 
from either face. Nearly every mason will 
differ slightly in the way of working—the — 
essential point aimed at in each case is — 
accurate squaring through of the face mould © 
which gives the containing lines. The“ nose” 
lines are put on by means of straps or are 
“trammelled ” round, where this can be done 
with advantage. Much nicety is required 
with the mullion mould as it is carried round, — 
the grooving for the lead lights needing very 
delicate handling. 
A very useful guide to masons when work-— 
ing a large window, required to be as much — 
as possible on its natural bed, is to place 
the large scale drawing in the shed, with — 
each stone lettered and numbered on the — 
drawing. : 
All tracery windows have to be “handed,” — 
i.e., the right and left hand side“have to be 
worked to suit their respective positions. 
Usually the method of working is to work with — 
the “line-up” (i.e, the nose lines and cusp 
lines) for one side and “lines down” for the 
other, A little examination of the window 
used as an example will make this matter — 
clear. 
(To be continued.) 


Trade and Craft. — 


DUCKETT’S SLOP-WATER CLOSETS. 

Some time ago the Lincoln Corporation gave 
notice to an owner of property to remove several - 
of Duckett’s slopwater closets, and to substitute 
closets which entailed the use of Corporation 
water. It was alleged that the existing closets — 
were not sufficiently water-closets and were in- _ 
sanitary. ‘The owner declined to comply with — 


% 


the notice, and the Corporation thereforecarried — 
out the work, charging £17 as the cost thereof. 
Payment was refused by the owner, and 
an appeal was made by him to the Local 
Government Board. A local inquiry was held — 
in March last, and evidence taken by the 
inspector. The decision of the Local Govern-_ 
ment Board has now been given, and an order* 
has been made that the owner be not called 
upon to pay the charges of the Corporation or 
any portion thereof, and that’the Corporation — 
pay the Local Government Board’s costs in~ 
the matter. The closets referred to were — 
examples of Duckett’s well-known pitent closet, _ 
arrangement B. The Local Government Board 
evidently considers this closet is sufficiently — 
sanitary for outside use in connection with — 
cottages. . ‘ae 


| 


interest. 
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VENTILATING AND WARMING 
SCHOOLS. | 


PP HE Local Government Board has just 
issued an elaborate report by Mr. Wm. 
N. Shaw, F.R.S., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, on ventilating and warming in certain 
Metropolitan Poor Law Schools. It gives the 
opinions of an expert on both questions; and 
we, therefore, give some passages of general 
He first lays down the , 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
upon which his criticisms are based. First, as 
to the amount of air required for ventilation. 
Since the rooms can be thoroughly aired by 
opening the windows fully in the “ recess,” 


after about an hour’s use we may restrict the 


amount of air to that required for keeping 
the air within the limits of respirable impurity 
for an hour. This consideration enables us to 
reduce the supply from that required for 
ventilating with a view to continuous occu- 
pation in the ratio of two to three. Dr. de 
Chaumont fixed it at 2000 cubic feet per hour 
for an average audience. If we allow some 
deduction on account of the members of the 
audience in our case being smaller than the 
average, we may, perhaps, put down 1500 cubic 
feet per hour per child as the amount required. 


‘Dr. Carnelly, in his “Report on the Heating 


and Ventilation of Schools,” wherein he sup- 
ported the view that 


MECHANICAL VENTILATION 


by propulsion is the best method in practice 
for ventilating schools, quoted quantities 
between 800 and 1400 cubic feet of air per 
head of accommodation as supplied by 
mechanical arrangements in good order at 
certain schools reported upon, so that 1500 
cubic feet per hour would seem to be a good 
allowance. This allowance per head implies, 
however, an enormous flow of air through 
the windows or other openings by which air 
is supplied for ventilation. We require for 
classrooms more effective cross ventilation, 
and a greater window opening than in the case 
of dormitories. At the same time there is 
need for quite as great, or even greater, care 
to protect the children against draughts, for 
they are more exposed to the cold than when 
they are under the bedclothes. It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise that when 
schools are to be ventilated, the mechanical 
method, by which a certain definite volume of 
warmed air can be delivered where it is wanted, 
should gradually gain ground as the most 


_ effective method of 


Sotvine a Dirricutt Propiem. 


As regards temperature, Morin gives 59 deg. 
F. as the proper temperature for schools. 


Some latitude may be allowed, but the tem- 


perature ought not to be allowed to fall below 
57 deg. F._ In order to maintain the tempera- 


ture, closed stoves, open fires, fires with fresh 


air supply, hot water pipes, steam pipes, or 
steam radiators, are used in different school- 
rooms. Closed stoves cannot be regarded as a 
permissible form of heating for rooms that 


require warming and ventilating for a number 
of persons distributed more or less uniformly 
over the whole floor space. Their numerical 
efficiency as warming agents is very high, but 
they afford very little assistance to the venti- 
lation. The most serious practical difficulty 
arises when the warming has to be combined 


with ventilation fora large number of persons. — 


All the air inlets are cold. The stove distri- 
butes most of its “heat by combustio:, the 
direct heating is very local, and is associated 
with a rapid upward current of very much 
heated air all round the stove. 


through floor ventilators, or by dropping down 
to the floor and moving along it towards the 
vertical rising column round the stove. Before 
it becomes warm it has already performed its 
ventilating. There is, therefore, 

No Sarisractory Distrisurion or Heat 


and air together. A room heated by closed 
stoves is always close if itiswarm. Open fires 
are themselves very active ventilators; they 
are unsuitable for warming and ventilating 
rooms occupied by a large number of persons, 
because they distribute their heat mainly by 
radiation, and in a schoolroom it is practically 
impossible to distribute the desks so that each 
occupant gets an equal share of the radiation. 
The ventilating grates with fresh air supply 
afford considerable improvement, if the sup- 
ply of warmed air can be successfully distri- 
buted over the room. The warmed air natu- 
rally rises at once to the ceiling, and there 
is danger of its passing into extract flues 
without having been used. In a room warmed 
by an open fire there is an upward current 
of air near the grate rising to the-ceiling and 
passing along it. The warmed air from be- 
hind the grate should be delivered into this 
current. T’he system is very much disturbed 
when a room is lighted by gas jets unpro- 
vided with separate flues, for in that case a 
reservoir of air 
VITIATED BY THE GaAs 


collects at the ceiling and must find its way 
out at the top of the room, otherwise the 
whole air of the room becomes very heavily 
loaded with impurities due to the gas. To 
deliver warmed fresh air into this reservoir of 
heated and vitiated air is simply to waste it. 
It is from this point of view an advantage to 
have the amount of air delivered from behind 
the fires as large as possible and only slightly 
warmed, and to have it delivered not higher 
than the top of the grate. One open fire will 
provide ventilation for about fourteen children 
in a classroom under the conditions indicated. 
A good deal of supplementary ventilation will 
therefore be required in the way of cross 
ventilation, where a classroom for sixty 
children has only a single open fire. Hot- 
water pipes and steam pipes distribute the 
heat. satisfactorily, and they diffuse the air of 
the room by the local air circulation which 
they produce, but, as applied to schoolrooms, 
they are open to the objection that of them- 
selves they give rise to so little head for venti- 
lation that it is difficult to get the necessary 
amount of air through the rooms. 


The cold | 


incoming air reaches the stove by coming | : : hws 
8 y , | & repairer, straightener, and feller of chimneys. 


FELLING A CHIMNEY. 


A HUGE, solidly built, circular chimney, 

some 80yds. high, and containing, on a 
rough estimate, about 3500 tons of bricks, has 
just been razed to the yround at Preston. There 
is something fascinating in the spectacle of a 
big building, which has taken perhaps several 
months to erect, being levelled to the ground 
in as many seconds. The work of felling this 
huge stack had been entrusted to the renowned 
“Lancashire Steeple Jack,’ Mr. Joseph Smith, 
of Rochdale, who has had a unique experience as 


Of course, a good deal of careful preparatory 
work is necessary before the cowp de grace is 
given which brings the towering giant to the 
earth. On Monday week Mr. Smith’s experts 
and the contractor’s workmen began the pro- 
cess of cutting away a portion of the base of 
the chimney stack and inserting stout timber 
props, which, at a given time, are to be burnt 
away, with the result that the chimney 
collapses. ‘The principle is simplicity itself, 
but its application requires the exercise of 
great skill and judgment, and the nerve and 
control of a master mind. The great gap cut 
in the bottom of the stack was neatly filled 
with 160 props, 5ft. Gin. long, 6in. wide, and 
6in. deep. The combustibles employed con- 
sisted of 64 tons of coal, four tons of coal 
pitch, four barrels or 168galls. of tar, three 
barrels or 126galls. of paraffin, 40 bags of 
shavings, and 6 tons of firewood—material for 
quite a respectable bonfire. Mr Smith had 
arranged that the chimney should fall along a 
vacant plot of landin the direction of Strand 
Road, and a rope was carried round this 
enclosure. The chimney had 


CANTED DURING THE UNDER-PINNING. 


Its declination from the perpendicular was, of 
course, infinitesimal and undiscernible, but 
Mr. Smith pointed out some slight, almost 
microscopical, rifts in the mortar joints at the 
back of the square base of the chimney, which 
told their tale to the practised eye. When 
the match is applied the flames spread with 
amazing rapidity; the combustibles crackled 
and roared fiercely, aud dense volumes of 
smoke rolled to leeward. Mr. Smith remained 
behind, intently watching the progress of the 
fire, and feeding it continually with bucketsful 
of paraffin. The flames mounted higher and 
the furnace roared with redoubled fury. Ten 
minutes had elapsed. The steeplejack went 
round to the rear of the chimney and minutely 
scrutinised the surface. He listened for the 
characteristic “groan ”—weird sounds which 
echo in the chimney, and which announce that 
the structure is about to collapse. A few more 
bucketsful of paraffin are dashed into the 
furnace. A few more moments elapse, and 
then the huge structure topples, and with a 
grinding crash descends to the ground along 
the track prepared for it by the “ steeplejack.” 


THe Hampstead Guardians have accepted a 
tender for £1025 for fitting up their work- 
house with the electric light. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXEOUTED, 
BUILDINGS— 
Sept Bridlington— Warehouse W. Neal 
” Bridlington—Villas * : 2 * W. Neal 
” Churchtown—Villa ate i ies BU Sen tee aT Oa Rs cites 
” Coedfranc—Walls, &ec., at Board School ... School Board ... 
” Glasgow—Erection of [ron Fencing, &c, ... Corporation ... 
bs Glasgow—Erection of Retaining Wall Corporation ... 
“a Gloucester—Cattle Lairs, &ec. ... ase Corporation ... 
» Mallow—Repairs, &c. ... xa Guardians 
” Lewes—Asylum Buildings _... a ee abe ore 
Stroud—Additions to Workhouse Union .., 


Abbotskerswell—Loose Boxes, Xe. ... 
Bath—Disinfector House * 
Exmouth—Shed ... vie ie ive 
Bury St. Edmund’s—Chimney Shaft 

Buxton—Bridge .., ies i: Sa 
London, 8.E.—Boundary Fencing ... 
Chepstow—Rebuilding Hotel ... a 
London, 8.E.—Cart Shed, Bothy, &c. 
Ross—Post Office... ae ¥ a 
Walsall—Enlargement of Post Office 

Swansea—School .. ie = PP 


SVS S SSE AAS AS BS BS ES BS BS nS ES BS BS 


Urban Sanitary Authority 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... ts 

Urban District Council 
London County Council ... 
Councillor R. Hughes 

London County Council 
Commissioners H.M. Works © 
Commissioners H,M, Works 
School Board... © 4 


S. Dyer, Bridlington Quay. 

S. Dyer, Bridlington Quay. 

Horn’s Hotel, Churchtown. 

J. C, Rees, Church-place, Neath. 

A. B. M‘Donald, City-chambers, Glasgew. 
A.B. M‘Donald, City-chambers, Glasgow. 
R. Read, Guildhall, Gloucester. 

Borough Engineer, Mallow. 

H, Card, County Hall, Lewes. 

W. H.C. Fisher, Rowcroft, Stroud. 

W. F. Tollit—Gate House, Totnes. 

C. R. Fortune, Guildhall, Bath. 

W. D. Harding, Town Surveyor, Exmouth. 
J.C. Smith, C.E., Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. 

Parks Dept., County Hail, Spring-gardens,S.W. 
Veall and Sant, Cardiff. 

Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 
H.M, Offices of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
H.H. Offices of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
A. W, Halden, Board Offices, Swansea, 


liv 


THE BUILDERS’ 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


Sept. 


” 
” 
” 


” 


” 


” 
Nov. 


9-21 


No date. 


Oct. 
” 
”” 
3 
33 


Nov. 


” 
> 
” 
” 
Led 
33 
%” 
3 
” 
” 
” 
” 
33 
33 
3 
” 
” 
3 
” 
3 
3 
” 


10 


No date. 


Sept. 
No date. 


Sept. 


” 


” 


23 


No date. 


Sept. 


” 
> 
” 


Oct. 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 

Cwm—Rebuilding Royal Oak Hotel... wei aS 
South Shieids—Convenience ... ees ate ots ke 
Hartlepool—Destructor House see ade Ay 
Bridlington—Orphanage, &c. : 
Londonderry—Rebuilding Premises.. 

Port Talbot—Hotel ve 
Wolverhampton—Alterations to School 
Dartmouth—Alterations to Gaol... 

Leeds—Kirkgate Market Extension.. 

Kew—Bridge 

Westbury-on- -Seven —Workhouse Additions 

London, E.—Two Blocks of Dwellings 3 ie 
London, W.C.—Additions to Schools tan “03 
Ramsgate—Refuse Destructor Rae coe ee 
Leigh—Kitchens, &e.. eo = 

Swanage—Police Station Ae 

London, W.—Laundry at Workhouse 

Greenwich— Workhouse 5 at 
Birkenhead—Baths en ae 03 aes 
Cholsey—Asylum Additions ... cca ma 
Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Offices * a: wan 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Six Houses ... =3 was ans 
Buxton—Premises ar oa aoe i A a 
Cardifi—Two Houses ee sae as ay 
Castleford—Two Houses - Bee +e ee 
Dartford—Fifty Cottages 5 Rus i, +, uo 
East Wittering—Two Cottages iat vee ies ia 
Gateshead—Alterations Se a Fey 
Harrogate—Additions to Granby Hotel 

Haydon, Bridge-on-Tyne—Lodge, &c. 
Hereford—Additions to Premises 

Kendal—Hotel ee sce ea aes 
Killacloran—Cottage .. b, sa 

London, N.W. Block of Flats 

Plymouth—Plastering Four Houses.. 

Stanley—Two Cottages . 

Wigton—Additions to School House 
Staplehurst—Villa, &c. as 

Hinckley—Cottage Hospital Py 

Hipperholme—Two Houses 

Sheffield—Five Houses ... 

Taunton—Stone Bridge .. 

Leeds—W orkshops, Engine Houses, ‘ke. 
Gateshead—Additions to Houses 


ENGINEERING— 
Crawley—Well Sinking .. 
Malvern—Steam Road Roller, & ‘Ke. 
Nelson—Culverting 
Darwen—Crane . aie 
Beckenham—Ventilating Columns ... 
Hastings—Two Wells “ 2 
Hastings—Reservoirs 
Eastbourne—Gasholder... j 
Bristol—Bridge Superstructure 
Hull—Steel Roofs, &c. on 
Calstock— Waterworks se, 
Pembroke Dock—Waterworks — 
Northam— Waterworks .. & 
York—Extension of Staiths oP ir des 
Hastings—Trench 5 3 a8 a me ae 
Southampton—Boilers, tec, peed aa oa id 
Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, &.... 
Belem (Para Brazil)—Water Supply... 
Lochgelly—Water Supply cat 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Tamworth—Cast-iron Pipes ... es a os Fs 
Evesham—Mains ... Ase ees ear 


ROADS— 
Durham—Road Works ... cee Ree Xe a ae 
Sandal—Supply Granite... ay are ee as 
Altofts—Causeway f eee 
London, W.—Road, &e... of 
Fast Preston—Footpath Works 
Beckenham—Widening Roads 
London, N.W.—Paving Works 
Sheerness—Road Materials 
Basingstoke—Wood Paving 
London, N.—Road Works 
Bracknell—Street Works ios 
London, §8.W.—Granite Spalls Wee cn 
Barnard Castle—Road Metal ... Re a 


SANITARY— 
Shardlow—Removal of Night Soil 
Milford—Sewers ... is as Bh a 
Witney—Drainage Works oa ae cas Ae 
Bury—Manholes ,., ie rae a 
Bingham—Sewer .. mae a a 
Epping—Sewerage Works Ay 

PAINTING AND pip igied eh! 
Castleford—Painting School ... 
London—Re-painting Work 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Sept. 


” 
Oct, 
” 
> 
” 


24 
9 
3 


Plymouth—Shops, &e. - 

Wivenhoe— Water Supply and ‘Drainage Schemes 
Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution 
Rotherham—Extension Baptist Schoolroom eRe limit) 
Reigate—Municipal Buildings... re 
Ardrossan—Hospital ESN a tae 
Chertsey—Sewerage Schemes... ae . 


FOR WHOM. 


Town Council... .... 
Corporation ... 


School Board ... 

Town Council ... 

County Council 

London County Council 
Holborn Union +i 
Town Council 

Hospital Board a 
Standing Joint Committee 
Guardians es =, 
Union at eed 
Corporation ... see 


Be. Sali? chs ee 


W. H. Scott .... 


Granby Hotel Company Limited 


C. J. Bates ‘.. 
Industrial Aid Society 
Whitwell Mark and Co. 


J.Todd.. 


teneeeeee 


North Riding County Coote 
Harding and Co... 
W. H. Scott 


Waterworks Company 
Urban District cough 
Corporation .. 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 
Corporation 

Gas Company 

Docks Committee 
Corporation ... 

Rural District Council 
Town Council 

Urban District Council 
North-Eastern Pa laey, Co. 
Corporation f 
Gas Commissioners ... 
Government ... An va 
School Board... ae ae 


Rural District veers 
Corporation ... 


Rural District Council 


. Urban District Council ... . 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Willesden District Council 
Urban District Council .., 
Works Committee ... 
Urban District Council ... 
Rural District Council ... 
Guardians j 

Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 

Guardians 

Rural District Council 

Corporation ... 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 


School Board .. a 
London County Council 


- 


Aberavon—Extension of Market . tie é : 2 ¥ 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£250. 9 
£52 10s., £21... 


£50, £30, £20 :. 
£21 


JOURNAL. 


OO er SCO OSS ee 


COMPETITIONS, 


oe) 
an m 

= ore be 
. 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Rosser and Roberts, Victoria-chambers, Abercarn. 
Ss) E. Burgess, Chapter-row, South Shields. 

H. C. Crummack, Town Hall, Hartlepool. 
Council’s Offices, 222, Solly- -street, Sheffield. 
E. J. Toye, Strand, Londonderry. 
G. E. Robinson, Cardiff. 
gee Fleeming, 102, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
T. C. Veale, Castle View, Dartmouth. 
T. H. Hewson, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 
A. C. Brereton, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. - 
W.F. Jones, 21, George- street, Gloucester. % 
Architects’ Department, Ei; Pall Mall East, S.W. ; 
C. E. Vaughan, 25, Lowther Arcade, W.C. 
T. G. Taylor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 
Banks, Fairclough and Stephen, Leigh. 
W. J. Fletcher, Wimborne. 
E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate- -street, E.C. 
i Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 
C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament: street, Westminster. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 
T. D. Lindley, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Garlick and Flint, Terrace-road, Buxton. ~ 
6. Machen-place, Riverside, Cardiff. ‘Ss 
G. F. Pennington, Central-chambers, Castleford. 
Greenhithe Brick & Land Co. Ltd., 9, Southampton-row, W. Cc. : 
Estate Office, Goodwood, Chichester. 4 
Ae Croone, 50, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 3 
Bland and Brown, North Park-road, Harrogate. _ 
H. W. Taylor, St. Nicholas- chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 
W. W. Robinson, 10, King-street, Hereford. ; 
J. Stalker, Kendal. 
E. Ellison Corballis, Rathdrum. 
Palgrave and Co., 28, Victoria-street, 5.W. 
S. Roberts, New Town Chambers, Plymouth. 
W. TT. Jones, North Bailey, Durham. 
Oliver and Dodgshon, Carlisle. 
W. Brooks, Staplehurst. 
J. Wigg, Berridge-street, Leicester. 
J.F. Walsh, Hipperholme. i 
W. Saynor, 60, Charles- street, Sheffield. 
W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. ke 
W. Bakewell, 38, Park-square, Leeds. 3 a 
J. G. Crone, 50, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. a. 


C. O. Blaber, 64, Ship-street, Brighton. ; 
SP Maybury, Council Offices, Malvern. - Sins 
B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Nelson. : 
Borough Engineer, Darwen. 

J. A. Angell, Beckenham. 

P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 4 
P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. a 
H. E. Jones, Gasworks, Harford- street, Stepney. 
Engineer’s Office, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull. 

Board Room, Delaware. 

Corporation Offices, Bush-street, Pembroke Dock. 
B. Latham, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
C, A. Harrison, Central Station, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

W.4J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh. 

Brazilian Consulate, England. 

Williamson and Inglis, Kirkcaldy. 


H. J. Clarkson, Tamworth. 
P. H. Fletcher, Gasworks, Evesham. 


G. Gregson, Eastwood, Western Hill, Durham. atid 

Surveyor, Regent-street, Belle Vue, near Wakefield. a 

W. Wilkinson, Altofts, near Normanton. 

E, Millard, 47, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 

H. Bartlett, Railway Approach, Worthing. 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Beckenham. ; 

O. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Trinity-road, Sheerness. . ; 

G. Fitton, Town Hall, Basingstoke. Se 

. a Gunyon, Town Hall, Wood Green. ia 
J. Cave, Bracknell, Berks. B 

re M. Henderson, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth 

J. Ingram, Clerk to the Council, Barnard Castle. z 


J. W. Newbold, Becket-street, Derby. 

Workhouse Guardians, Milford. 

N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, ‘Westrainster S.w. 
Borough Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. 

W. Whitworth, Tithby, Notts. a4 


N. Smith, 41, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 


a 


¥. 


A. Wilson, Welbeck-street School, Castleford. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W 


29 


fae 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Plymouth Town Council. 
yeveuboe Yrba aac Council. 
aro aterhouse, Hon. Sec., 3, Cook-street, Live is 

A. Crowcroft, Clifton-crescent, "South Rotherham, = 
Reigate Town pepe 3. a 
omumittee 0: teoats and Ardrossan Joint H 5 
Chertsey Urban District Council. Seka! x 
Aberayon Corporation. ar 


- 


Ann . nin Peas dae ot a Tae 
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{ Property and Land Sales. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


+ 
_ ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 


[JAMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
AL that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
_ BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
_ held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 
List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
ockspur-street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 
oo and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 
m 7. . 


 GILLOW AND CO. 


(Waring and Gillow, Ltd.), 

406, OXFORD STREET, W. 

(Established at the above address over 100 years), 

AVE a large and most desirable selection 

as of all the best Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, and 
Winter Quarters in the Market, and will be pleased to 


‘submit a list of same free on application. Telephone 
_ No. 30, Paddington. 


ee 


, UE (24,158).—An excellent 
L SHOOTING BOX, very nicely furnished, modern 
sanitation. The accommodation includes eleven bed 
rooms (making up fifteen beds), large nursery, bath 
room, w.c.’s and lavatory, and four reception rooms. 
Complete domestic offices. Three-stall stable, coach- 
house, harness room, loft and rooms over. Well laid 
_ out grounds, with two tennis lawns. Greenhouses and 
ae garden. September and October, 100 guineas 
inclusive. 


 PERKSHIRE (3122).—In lovely scenery, 
. looking on the Downs and extensive Commons 
close at hand. In 3 acres of grounds, well timbered 
_ onall sides except the south, to which the house fronts. 
Contains dining room, drawing room, kitchen, three 
large bedrooms, one smaller; store cupboards, larder, 
‘&c. Stabling for three horses. Trout fishing in River 
-Embourne, also good winter fishing. Shooting to be 
_ hadin the neighbourhood, Plate and linen nearly new. 
of pee eby furnished.—Terms and full particulars as 
g ve. 

.e, 


South Foreland Estate, St. Margaret’s Bay, two miles 
from Martin Mill Station, a little over two hours 
= ae London, five miles from Deal, and four from 
Dover. 


2 R. F. G. WHEATLEY has been in- 
De structed by the National Land Corporation 
_ (Limited) to offer for SALE by AUCTION, in a Marquee 
onthe Estate, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1898, 
at 2.30 p.m., 97 plots of FREEHOLD BUILD- 
ING LAND, suitable for the erection of marine 
Villas and bungalows of every size. The estate occupies 
a splendid position on the verge of the cliffs, and com- 
Mands magnificent views over the Channel and Good- 
win Sands. The climate is bracing, rivalling that of 
Margate. Good boating, fishing, and bathing. Arrange- 
ents have been made with the East Kent District 
Vater Company to supply the estate with a constant 

ce of pure water. No law costs, good roads, free 
tithe and land tax. Payments by instalments extend- 
ing over ten years if desired. The sale will be preceded 
Ree atoneon at 1.30. <A special train leaves Holborn 
en TEN a.m, on the morning of sale, Tickets 5s. each. 
Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
btained of the Nartonat Land Corporation Lrp., 18, 
Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C.; and of the AucTionEER, 
263, Strand, London, W.C. 


one: Surrey.—Coxhill-green Estate, situated on 
_ ‘ising ground, 14 miles from Woking Station, from 
_ which there 1s a splendid train service to Waterloo. 


R. F. G. WHEATLEY has received 
uee on the Estate, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 


Particulars, when ready, may be obtained of the 
AUCTIONEER, 263, Strand, W.C. 


FOR SALE. 


REEHOLD.—SANDFORD HOUSE and 
: ESTATE, Godshill, I.W. 

Six rail stations within one to four miles. * 

Matchless beauty, splendid views and soil, mild climate, 

majestic, rare evergreen trees, &c. 

ther as one property, or in portionsto suit buyers, viz. : 
. The HOUSE, with a beautiful cottage and any 

portion of gardens and grounds, 


development. 
DING LAND, skirting the High-road to 
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vineries, peach, tomato, cucumber, melon, and fig 
houses, &e. 

7. The important matured NURSERIES, several 
acres of rare trees, shrubs, evergreens, &c. 

(Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are all going concerns.) 

Part of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. 
For particulars, &c., apply to Messrs. Dowsert, 
Kyieut, and Co., 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—Mippieron and CarpEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN and ESTIMATING 
CLERK WANTED. Well accustomed to horti- 
cultural buildings. Good correspondent, and of 
energetic business habits—Apply, stating full par- 
ticulars, W. Duncan Tucker, South Tottenham, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office, 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


DVERTISER desires an ENGAGEMENT 

in Architect's Office... Would accept junior 

position, Country preferred.—Address, C.JH. Lenton, 
Clifton, Biggleswade, Beds. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (Junior) 
seeks APPOINTMENT. Good references. Neat 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, surveys. First-class certificates in freehand, 
perspective, and adv. building construction.—DENNER, 
care of Warren, Architect, Exeter. 1 


ONOURS BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

and HONOURS CARPENTRY.—Special classes 

for the above will be taught by Mr. H. BUSBRIDGE, 

A.R.C.S., Mem.San.Inst., at Westbourne Park Insti- 

tute, Bayswater, and at Goldsmiths’ Institute, New 

Cross, commencing last week in SEPTEMBER. Also 

separate Elementary and Advanced Classes at low fees. 

—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, or 
to 43, Heavitree-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


RCHITECT, SURVEYOR, and VALUER. 
—For SALE, on account of death, first-class 
PRACTICE; a splendid opening for an experienced 
man with capital.— Apply, Parsons, 9, Grimshawe- 
street, Burnley. 2 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, Battersea 
Park-road, S.W. 

Classes for the BUILDING TRADES in Mechanics, 
Building Construction, Builders’ Quantities, Sanitary 
Science, Architecture, and other subjects, illustrated 
by numerous models, lantern slides, &c. Practical 
workshop instruction in Carpentry, Staircasing, Brick- 
work, Masonry, Plastering, House Decorating, and 
Plumbing. 

i Next term commences MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
6th. 

For particulars apply for prospectus, gratis. 1 


ITY of LIVERPOOL. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
APPLIED ART. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Fifth Session, 1898-9, commences MONDAY, 
October 3rd. 

In Architecture, a TWO YEARS’ COURSE of Pre- 
liminary Training is provided for Students to pass 
through before entering an Architect’s Office. Classes 
are also held in the Day and Evening for Pupils and 
Assistants already in offices. 

Classes are held in Modelling and Design, Ornament 
and the Figure suitable for Sculptors, Modellers, 
Carvers, Plasterers, &c.; in Drawing, Painting, and 
Decorative Design, the last being divided into two 
classes, specially arranged for Students who wish to 
take up Decorative Work; in Wood Carving and 
Wrought Iron, especially in their relationship to Archi- 
tecture; in Brass and Copper Work, in Stained Glass, 
in Furniture and Fittings’ Construction, and in Furni- 
ture and Fittings’ Design. 

Six Free Studentships are offered to the Day Classes. 
Eighteen Free Studentships are offered to the Evening 
Classes, two to each of the above-mentioned Classes. 

Prizes are awarded at the end of the Session to the 
most successful Students. ; 

For details of Classes, Free Studeutships, Prizes, and 
all further particulars, apply to the Director, 

Professor SIMPSON, University College, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of twe. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Proficient 

in architectural drawing, prime cost, and esti- 

mating.—Apply, stating qualifications, age, and salary 
required, Box 832, BurnpERS’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


ORRESPONDENT and ORDER CLERK 
WANTED. One with knowledge of architectural 
drawing preferred.—Apply, stating age, salary expected, 
and enclosing copies of testimonials (if any), Box 831, 
BuitpEers’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


UILDERS’ MEASURING CLERK 
WANTED. Must be smart, systematic at extras 

and omissions and general measuring, and open to 
generally assist. Reasonable wage, with improvement, 
and constancy on proof of capacity.—Apply, by letter, 
at once, stating minimum wage required, giving 
revious experience, to WALTER Hour and Sons, Con- 
ractors, Croydon, : 


O ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, 

— WANTED, at once (temporarily), good 

JUNIOR.—Apply, stating salary, Baxter, PAyn®, and 
LxepreEr, Bromley, Kent. 


OSPITALS and INFIRMARIES.—Ex- 
pert confidential ASSISTANCE. Formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specula- 
tive terms are oftered.—‘ G. B.,’’ Caen Cottage, ee 
LW. 


DVERTISER desires APPOINTMENT; 
qualified Architect and Surveyor (M.S.A.); 
giving up practice, Highest references and testimonials, 
Successful competitor school and abattoir works. 
Expert planner.—‘C, E.,’’ Hughenden, Bradley-road, 
Trowbridge. 1 


Ay Gentleman REQUIRES SITUA- 
TION as SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT; seven 
years’ experience in building trade; well up in quanti- 
ties, details, and all office work; good references.— 
Apply, Box Office 823, BurLpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT and CLERK 
of WORKS desires ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ 
London experience. Draughtsman, quantities, specifi- 
cation, surveying, and constructional ironwork.—‘‘G,,”’ 
47, Cotleigh-road, Kilburn. 2 


O SURVEYORS.— Assistance given in 

spare time by Builder’s Clerk, working up, &c, 

Also working and detail drawings prepared.—Apply 
Box 833, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. % 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Salary 25s,— 
Address N. W., 5, Guilford-place, Guilford-street, W.C. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. 

detail, and competitive drawings. Neat, accurate, 

and industrious. Good colourist and writer, Town or 

country. Temporary or permanent. Two guineas.— 
“Woodside,” Fillebrooke-road, Leytonstone. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT DISEN- 

GAGED. Working and detail drawings, perspec- 

tives, specifications, and levellings. Competitions, 

Ten years’ experience, Excellent references.—‘‘ As- 
sistant,’ 98, Blenheim-crescent, London, W. 


Working, 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
TELEPHONE 


RAMS: 
Diviitore London,” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, ARrcHITECT & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed . ... The City Bank, Ltd. 
"4 Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


” 
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=.” WARING 


Decoration. Furniture, Jnhostery 


(16, 177, 179, 181, OXFORD ST., W 
175, 116, SLOANE ST., $.W. 


Warings 

unequalled for 
Chimneypieces, 
Overmantels, 

Grates, etc., in 

ancient and modern styles 
at moderate prices. 


Waringes Fitted 
Show Rooms 

are unique 
examples of 
tasteful and 
economical 
Furnishing. 


Warings 
successful in 
competition - 

for Building, 
Sanitary Decoration, 
or Cabinet Work. 


Architects own 
designs carefully 
carried out. 


Warines for 
Maximum of Taste 
at 

Minimum of Cost. 


= WARINGS S 


a LONDON. LI vERROGm 
WARINGS. - MANCMESTER. PARIS. 
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PERHAPS no_ architec- 
The Fate of tural image has become so 
ee popular with poets and 
painters as the representation of stairs. From 
the rude ladder by which primitive man 
climbed to his “garret” or ‘‘ bewaring- 
_ place” to the luxuriously-carpeted staircase 
down which the modern heroine sweeps in 
_ silken gown, few structural features lendthem- 
_ selves so well to pictorial treatment, or have 
been so frequently associated with poetic 
ideas. In the Architecture of ancient Egypt, 
as we know, the conception of the symbolic 
beauty of stairways took splendid and 
; permanent form :— 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
4 When nearer seep and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs, 


4 
; 
« 
_ In the history of religions, “ Jacoh’s ladder ” 
j stands as the favourite expression of that 
idea of different planes of being, and of actual 
and helpful communication between them, to 
_ which, apart from all theology, humanity: 
- returns with perpetual joy. In epic and in 
_ lyric again we find the simile used to illus- 
z trate the ascent of man, and his painful 
_ gropings. “on the great world’s altar-stairs 
~ that slope through darkness up ‘to God.” 
Then, in the realm of imaginative painting, 
we have Burne-Jones’s “Golden Stairs ”— 
_.whose construction may seem dangerous, and 
even impossible, to the cold professional eye, 
_ though they serve so well their decorative 
purpose, and give its name to the most 
popular of the artist’s works. And passing 
_to humbler levels of fancy and sentiment, how 
many memories and associations gather round 
Sthe common structural necessity of stairs! 
_ Alike in life and in romance, they are the 
scene of some of the most vividly remem- 
_ bered moments in the history of the home. 
With such traditions as cling around it, 
and therefore such scope for poetic treat- 
ment in Architecture and furnishing, it 
is sad to see the neglect of the afaiccniad in 
the average home, and the failure to turn it 
to picturesque account. Often, indeed, it is 
. Be nothing but a straggling lumber store, a 
refuge for ornaments rejected by the rest of 
a the house. Here are assembled the third-rate 
pictures crowded out from the living-room 
_ walls; old-fashioned diploma studies from 
the antique, and the young ladies’ copies of 
‘Sir Edwin Landseer ; hither is exiled the 
stuffed canary, a melancholy and moth- 
corrupted bird; here the sportsman of the 
household may display samples of his 
—m™ iraculous draught of fishes; here the relics 
YF of the summer holiday may linger on until 
the next “spring clean.” Here, if there be 
an alcove, we shall find the condemned easy- 
chair, so placed between the window and the 
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to engage it for an after-dinner doze. The 
staircase window, too, in most old-fashioned 
London houses, would debar any sensitive 
person from loitering on his upward way, 
being fashioned of frosted stars, with the 
erudest coloured squares at each corner, 
through which the angles of the cistern, like 
the charmed sea in the “ Ancient Mariner, ‘ 
“burn blue and green and white.” Happily 
the newer generation of architects are re- 
storing the staircase to its former place in 
the structural scheme; not as a mere con- 
venience to be grudgingly included in the 
plans, but as an integral and interesting 
feature of the dwelling, to be decoratively 
treated in relation to the whole. This, of 
course, was the medizval ideal ; and it is only 
during the present century (largely no doubt 
through the increased price of building land) 
that the staircase and entrance hall have 
shrunk to the mean dimensions they now 
occupy in town and_ suburban terraces. 
Roughly speaking, there are two methods of 
arranging the stairs. They may either rise 
openly out of the central hall, which itself 
may partake more or less of the nature of a 
living-room, or they may be enclosed—in the 
distinctively medieval fashion—in a chamber 
of their own, square, spiral, or turret-like, as 
the case may be, and approached by an arch- 
way or door similar to that of a private room. 


MARKET CROSS, EDINBURGH. 


This method is, perhaps, the more refined 
and romantic of the two; but the idea of 
letting the staircase spring from a central 
hall, sufficiently sheltered and furnished as 
to afford a reception-room and general salon 
for the household, may commend itself to 
many as a more dignified and sociable way. 
It also gives a certain breadth and variety to 
the ground floor, and a pleasant sense of 
space above it—the qualities which one 
misses most in a modern “flat.” In the more 
commonplace of the Victorian houses the 
staircase is an ineffectual compromise between 
these two plans; the entrance hall is too 
meagre to sustain an air of hospitality and 
ease, while the stairs themselves are not 
housed with any snugness or seclusion. The 
different methods of setting the treads— 
whether with a closed or open string—are 
but the carrying out in miniature of these 
alternative principles; and in the arrange- 
ment of them round a centre—whether wall, 
well, or newell—there will of course be ample 
scope for diversity and ingenuity of design. 
The main contention of the critic is that 
the stairease, recently neglected and abused, 
should be brought more within the decorative 
scheme of the whole dwelling, and should 
have shed upon it more of the spirit of 
hospitality and beauty which should pervade 
the dwelling-rooms around it. K. W. 
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“SOME LATTER-DAY PRO- 
CLIVITIES.”’ 


To the Editor of THE BurLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir.—The article having the part honour of 
your front page in last week’s Journal has 
moved me to question the omniscience of the 
writer, and his conclusions and denunciations 
on“ some latter-day proclivities.” 

IT had some little consolation when reading 
it, for I realised that the writer was not at 
present armed cap-d-pie and was riding atilt at 
the world in general. He confines himself at 
first, with moderation marvellous to behold, to 
denunciations of “the insect which gives itself 
up to inordinate self-applause.” I wonder who 
would recognise in this the harmless and most 
necessary barn-door fowl! From the contem- 
plation of this “insect” destroying the “smiling 
peace of mind” of the hen-loft, which heinforms 
us is so essential to the laying of eggs, he leaps 
with an agility, which cannot but be admired, 
to the contemplation of the modern architect 
and the “ whole brood of latter-day artists.” 

Who the whole brood of latter-day artists are 
I cannot imagine from the characteristics he 
gives us with such lavish hand. I am com- 
pletely in the dark as to their identity, yet 
have a vague conviction that they are some 
new “insect”? whose fame has not come down 
to us. 

The sincerity of his attack upon English art 
of to-day cannot be doubted. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that its great fault to him is its 
present tense. The ease with which he takes 
up the cudgels against it imply a want of 
sympathy with the newer ideals of to-day ; and 
because they are of to-day, because he sees the 
travail of their birth, he doubts of their 
genuineness and sneers at their self-conscious- 
ness. 

War! plague! revolution! he cries, with 
the abandon of a child who knows not conse- 
quences, would bring about an ascendency, a 
reformation in the arts. This, no doubt, is 
true, but what an awful price to pay for a 
mere momentary flame of vigour and revival in 
the arts. 


Enthusiasm, passion, living activity; all 


this would doubtless come about, but above it® 


all would be heard the voice of. wailing which 
could not be comforted. 

His attitude here seems that of asceticism 
run mad. He must be reminded that there is 
a world of men outside the ascetics who have 
to go through an unchanging round of toil 
without the consolation of his quaint conceits. 

He is in a petulant mood with to-day ; it is 
natural enough when the great masters come 
before one, but he should use of that self- 
examination he so hates,and he would see how, 
irrational his point of view is to a man of 
action. 

Many reading his attack would say “Here 
is a writer of capability and power, but 
where are his actions?” Ah! indeed; where 
are they? Is he adding to the necessary 
vitality of the age? 

It is always safe to kick the labouring 
present century ; callit bad names—degenerate, 
unproductive, &c.; but when it is gone the 
mellow halo of distance transforms into beauty 
that which was seeming vile. This will doubt- 
less happen to the writer, and when the 
twentieth century is well on its way, he will 
then transfer his kicks and cuffs to the new 
-detestable present, while the old nineteenth 
will gain his applause. 

It requires little to refute his arguments 
that consciousness in art is degenerate. We 
have only to consider the old-time giants to 
see how false it is. Who was more divinely 
conscious in his art than Shakespeare; more con- 
vinced of his genius, and conscious in his com- 
position than Wagner. Bright,in his greatest 
flights of eloquence, had still some of the “ tricks 
that speakers use”; while Raphael in his 
cartoons was splendidly confident of his power 
and completely conscious of his art. Michael 

Angelo in his sculpture ventured even into the 
grotesque in the consciousness of his genius, 
yet that same consciousness helped to bring 


about the wonderful beauty of the Giotto 
Tower. 
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It seems the writer is confusing mere 
common personal egotism with that wide con- 
sciousness great men must possess. The artist 
truly great, the writer truly superb, know each 
the extent of their greatness, providing always 
that they are sufficiently great to do so. The 
men on the middle rung of the ladder of 
genius are troubled with doubts, but the truly 
great have their heads above the clouds and 
see the heavens undulled by vapour. Having 
mastered that height, they have first mastered 
themselves, and pass to that sphere in which 
they know all things thoroughly, even their 
own genius. 

This the writer must some day acknowledge 
if he would help in the great period of art 
which must one day burst upon England. He 
is at present a stranger to his own imperfec- 
tions, which-I think is but one degree less 
harmful than being “a stranger to his own 
perfection.” —I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


COUNTRY COTTAGES. 


oe eel fr! CE has appeared in The 
Times during the last few days under the 
heading “ Town and Country Life,” dealing with 
the subject of the depletion of our village popu- 
lations. One correspondent, a lady signing her- 
self “ Chairman of a Parish Meeting,” assigns as 
one of the causes of advancing depopulation 
the lack of suitable cottage accommodation. 
The correspondent proceeds: “I have never 
yet known a comfortable cottage with a good 
garden that was allowed to remain empty. 
During the late years of agricultural depression 
fewer cottages have been built, and a certain 
number of the worst have fallen into decay 
and been pulled down. In very many districts 
the farmers and others cannot get enough men 
to do their work because there are no houses 
for them. And not only are cottages scarce, 
but in many country villages they are in a 
wretched state of neglect and overcrowding, 
whole families being still reared in the single 
bedroom, while it is an exception to find good 
water and sanitary arrangements. The parish 
councils cannot do much, for reasons that are 
obvious to all who are familiar with village 
life; and medical officers of health and in- 
spectors of nuisances are never seen in most 
agricultural villages. For advice as to the 
appointment of these officers, and for plain 
facts as to the 
Stare or CoTTacEes GENERALLY, 


both good and bad, all over the country, see 
the last Blue-book, 1894, on ‘The Agricultural 
Labourer, to be obtained from Eyre and 
Spottiswoode for 2s.1d. Village life is not 
nearly as dull, as it used to be. Concerts, 
amateur plays, sports, libraries, cricket, bicycle, 
and workmen’s clubs are now universal, as well 
as lectures and classes of all kinds arranged 
by county councils and local committees. 
Every village now has its post-office, and 
oftener than not its second delivery and tele- 
graph. If some means could be devised for 
building cottages at remunerative prices the 
inventor would earn the lasting gratitude of 
country mankind, and in my opinion do more 
than anything else to keep the people in the 
country.” This view is also taken by other 
correspondents. Mr. T. Roger Smith, of Llan- 
drindod Wells, is one of them, and he suggests 
the use of wood in cottage construction. He 
says: “ Whynottry building them of wood? We 
are all familiar with wooden railway stations, 
and now that the most serious drawback to 
the employment of wood as a building 
material—namely, its liability to burn—can 
be got over, is would surely be worth while to 
try whether the employment for the walls of a 
wooden framework such as the 
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start with, covered outside with good weather 
boarding and lathed and plastered inside, 
would not so far reduce the cost as to make 
cottage building a lest hopeless investment 
than it now is. Such a wall is probably as 
warm as and drier than a one-brick wall, and 
with care the building would befairly durable— 
e.g., the railway station buildings at Reading, 
which were pulled down this summer, after 
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standing ever since the Great Western Rail- 
way was begun, proved to be still in good 
condition.” This idea of wooden cottages 
is commented upon by “A Would-be Builder 
and Occupant,’ who says: “With regard 
to the erection of wooden v. iron buildings 
as cottages, I fancy many landowners would 
willingly put them up if allowed to do 
so. Unfortunately, some district councils— 
that of Uckfield, Sussex, for example—refuse 
to permit their erection for human habitation. 
The reasons for disapproval are inscrutable, 
as from personal experience one knows them 


to be inexpensive, sanitary, and perfectly com- 


fortable as dwellings.” And as a cause of 

the lack of cottage accommodation “the in- 

flexible and often unreasonable local -by-laws ” 

is, in the opinion of another correspondent, 

important. He gives an instance. “In alter- 

ing part of a commodious tee 7 oe 
BaRgn into A COTTAGE 


it was necessary actually to diminish the, — 


accommodation in order to comply with the 
requirements. One reason was that a large 


and airy upstairs room could not be used — 


because, being partly in a roof, it was not 9ft. 
high for two-thirds of its floor space. The 
medical officer made a special trip to see if the 
by-law was satisfied as to 15ft. clear space in 
front and rear. There are no buildings within 
half a mile on two sides and a large open yard 
on the third. Lastly, although there only 
wanted a ventilator to a drain, already unduly 
costly, the surveyor could not give a certifi- 
cate, and is now away on his holiday. Should 
the tenants be put in from their present in- 
convenient quarters, a technical offence will 
have been committed. Can you expect owners 


to build cottages when so hampered—to 


say nothing of the fact that they will be 
immediately rated for their improvements? ” 


“W. M. A.” raises an interesting point in — 


the controversy—the thatching of roofs. He 
says: “One of your correspondents points 
out that the model by-laws of the Local 
Government Board prevent the erection of 
wooden houses. I may add that they also 
prevent pe ; 
Tue THATCHING OF Roors, 

though, as everyone who has had the advan- 
tage of sleeping under it knows, thatch is 
vastly cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than the flimsy slated—to say nothing of 
corrugated iron—roofs with which the urban 


wisdom of Whitehallis disfiguring our country — 


lanes. Ina close-built village the prohibition 
of wooden buildings with thatched roofs is at 
least intelligible, but the almost universal 


custom when a rural sanitary authority makes — 


by-laws under ‘the Public Health Acts is for 


these by-laws to be applied wholsesale to the — 


entire district. It would be a good thing if 
some member of Parliament, who cares for 


the comfort and picturesqueness of rural life, — 


would take the matter up. If building by- 
laws are wanted at all for detached houses 
and cottages they ought at least to be drawn 


up from this point of view. It is,absurd that — 


rural buildings should be restrained by rules — 


made to deal with urban or even village © 


requirements.” 


A NEW girls’ ‘school and pupil teachers’ 


centre has been opened at Smethwick. Mr. F. 
J. Gillis the architect, and Mr. J. Harley the 
builder. 


Tue Corporation of Aberdeen has entered : 
into an agreement with the Rubislaw Granite — 


Company to widen Queen’s Road, at an esti- 
mated cost of £1640. 
Tue City Council of Liverpool has approved 


of plans for the extension of the City Fever — 
Hospital, East Mill Lane, Old Swan, and an 
application to the Lecal Government Board — 


for sanction to borrow £40,000 for that pur- 
pose. 


In reply to a question put by Mr. Parnwell, ; 


at a meeting of the City Corporation last 


week, the Lord Mayor promised to unveil at * 


an early date the two panel pictures now being ~ 
fixed in the Royal Exchange, and depicting 


“The Aldermen and Commoners Offering the — 


Crown to Richard III.,’ and “ William the — 
Conqueror Granting the Charter to the - 
Citizen.” oe 
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Men Who Build. 


og MESSRS. MITCHELL AND WILSON. 


HOSE who can enjoy the spectacle of a 
_ beautiful city, rich in fine and true 
Architecture, and loaded with those, subtle 


: appeals which haunt the ancient habitations 


’ 


‘ 


- 


_ and make an opportunity to do so. 


, 


: 


afar, in. clear keen air, may be seen the thin 


j 


=. “= 
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: 
, 
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of ‘man, and who have not yet made the 
acquaintance of “Auld Reekie,” as the Scots 
haye nick-named their capital, should hasten 


nd The fami- 
liarity, “Auld Reekie,’ is neither just nor 


‘ opriate ; itis not of the city, but derives 


. the country round about, whence, from 


plume of smoke wafted leeward from the city’s 
wind-scoured streets and alleys. It is not for 
nothing, indeed, that Edinburgh has been 


These physical configurations of Edinburgh 
are so curious, and are so closely related to 
the architectural history of the place, which 
indeed has been largely influenced by them, 


_ that some knowledge of them is almost necessary 


to a right understanding of the motives 
which inspire the subjects of this article, who 
are partnersin one of the best known and most 
esteemed of Scottish firms of architects, who 
live and carry on their work in Edinburgh, 
and who have each individually been educated 


‘and trained in the practice of Architecture 


amid those strong appeals of romantic 
traditions and a noble Art which characterise 
the Scottish capital. Edinburgh, it should 
be understood (if we except the wide- 
spreading suburbs which are springing up upon 
all sides), is of two divisions, which are as dis- 
tinct in social style and in the character of 
their respective Architecture as they are in 
locality. Each of these divisions is built upon 
a hill which is separated from its neighbour 
by a considerable depression, with steeply 


left lie a multiplicity of courts and alleys, 
“wynds” and closes, leading to more gaunt 
grey frontages and more perspectives of 
fluttering linen, with glints here and there 
of the fresh sky between, and of the Forth 
and the rolling blue country beyond. The 
backs and sides of these houses in their 
heterogeneous combinings spring up in 
firm, strong lines from the steep, green 
slopes of the public gardens, and look out 
across to the new town with its rolling 
carriages and luxurious conventions of fashion 
and prosperity. The old town, where poverty 
cowers, rambling and barren of architectural 
impulse, as it is for the most part, is yet 
essentially Gothic ; but once across the Waver- 
ley bridge, where wealth and prosperity sit at 
ease, and every object betokens the metropolis 
of a cultivated and refined people, and in all 
these streets, squares, terraces and crescents 
in the Renaissance manner which lie about 
the broad level boulevard of Prince’s Street, 
you shall scarce see a stone to remind you of 
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called “ Modern Athens ” and “the Athens of 
the. North.” The visitor, widely travelled 
though he be, commonly admits without 
reservation that he knows no more inspiring 
and imposing spectacle than that presented by 
the city and its environments ; and, so far, as 
a matter of taste and opinion can be decisively 


stated, itis generally laid down that, excepting — 


only Venice, which has unique claims upon our 
wonder and admiration such as must ever set 
it alone and apart from all comparisons, 
and with reservations perhaps in favour 
of Constantinople and Athens, Edinburgh 
stands unsurpassed by any city in the world, 
Nor is the familiar comparison between the 
northern city and the Greek capital any mere 
eatch-phrase, nor one of those trivial analogies 
which the modern fashion of globe-trotting 


_ engenders and cherishes. It is not due merely 


to the fact that the salient, characteristic 
feature of each bear such a strange likeness as 
do the Castle Rock and the Acropolis that the 
saying has arisen, for we may read that from 
the low spur of the Pentland Hills, just above 
Colinton some seven miles from the city, the 
landscape is exactly similar to that in the 


_ vicinity of Athens, as seen from the’ base of 


Mount Anchemus, 


sloping sides. This, which was once partly 
filled by a lake—the St. Mary’s Loch of 
history—is now laid out in public gardens, and 
the green grass rolls in a valley between the 


buildings of the old and the new standing above _ 


on either side. These habitable quarters are 
connected by viaducts and by a sort of embank- 
ment called The Mound, which was formed of 
the earth dug from the foundations of the new 
town. The hill, upon the crest of which 
the old town is built, rises in a sloping 
ridge, which culminates in the famous 
Castle Rock, whose rugged sides fall 
abruptly away in precipitous lines, upon its 
three other sides, two of which formerly 
sprang from the waters of the loch. This old 
part of the town consists of a clustering mass 
of tall gabled dwelling houses of rough grey 
stone apportioned in flats, and tenanted by the 
poorer classes of the people. The long de- 
clivity of the High Street and the Cannon Gate 
shows a crowded vista of these towering cold 
grey walls and chimneys and gables, where 
‘the washing of each family hangs from a 
wooden gear thrust from every window, and 
flutters of various dingy colours, in the strong 
breeze which seems ever to attend the dwellers 
in the high quarters of the city. Right and 


the buildings that stand piled above you not 
three hundred yards away. This Renaissance 
Architecture is of the best that is in the 
British Isles, and there is more of it that 
touches upon excellence than exists in any 
other of our towns or cities. It may be 
mentioned that this New Edinburgh was built 
during the latter years of last century im 
accordance with the scheme planned by James 
Craig in 1767, though the designs of much 
of the Architecture owe to other architects. — 
From what has been said of these two tradi- 
tional styles of Architecture in Edinburgh, 
and the emphatic contradistinction in which 
the physical conditions of the site of the city 
has caused them to be placed, it will be per- 
ceived that the native of Edinbugh, and, 
indeed, every good Scot, who would follow the 
practice of Architecture in his own country, 
will incline to favour either the medieval or 
the Renaissance styles in his work ; and 
although there are men who make, if it may be 
so eaid, a speciality of both these manners— 
as, indeed, may be instanced of Dr. Rowan 
Anderson himself—the general inclination 1s 
for the architect to be associated with one 
style or another; and it will only need a glance 


at the illustrations which accompany this 
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article to determine in which category we shall 
place the inclinations and proclivities of 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson. Andthe 
Scots, it is to be noted, are much less cos- 
mopolitan in their architectural tastes than are 
the architects of England.- Their patriotism, 
and a certain exclusiveness of attitude, are well 
known ; and they are content for the most part 
to avail solely of their own traditions, and to 
let their Architecture eulogise and commemo- 
rate Scottish traditions and conventions, rather 
than adopt those of alien-races. Much may 
be said in criticism of this conservative attitude 
towards Architecture; but when the indigenous 
architectural style of a country is at once so 
flexible and suggestive as is this castellated 
domestic style of Scotland, and lends itself at 
once to dignity and breadth of treatment, and 
to the needs of the picturesque, while retain- 
ing always that rugged archaic impress which 
links it indelibly to the 

“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the fiood fied 
the land of its origin; we may excuse and even 
admire the prejudice which has fostered and 
cherished it. 

Those who would study the traditional 
examples of this noble Architecture, usually 
known as “Scotch Baronial,” will find it 
drawn in the ample pages of Billing’s “ Baronial 
and Keclesiastical Antiquities,” and also in a 
volume, entitled : “ Castellated Domestic 
Architecture in Scotland.” In these pages 
will be found several instances of the applica- 
tion of this manner to the needs of modern 
requirements. 

The joint architects of these works are both 
Edinburgh men, and owe their professional 
training to the opportunities afforded by that 
city. Mr. Mitchell, who though the senior 


<= —Sydney Mitchell Ewilson 
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member of the firm, is junior to his partner in 
point of years, graduated, after a private 
education, at the University of his native 
town, and thence passed into the office of 
Dr. Rowan Anderson, to whom he was articled. 
Here he met Mr. Wilson, his present partner, 
who was at that time assisting Dr. Anderson, 
and after spending five years in the routine 
of the Edinburgh architect’s office, he travelled 
in Europe, occupying himself with a study of 
the Architecture of France, Germany, Belguim, 
and Holland before he. returned to Scotland to 
practice upon his own account. Mr. Wilson, 
who was a pupil of David Bryce, the famous 
country town architect, who died some ten 
years ago, also completed his professional 
training in the city in which he now practices, 
His architectural studies took him to France 
and Italy, and before he joined in partnership 
with Mr. Mitchell he had held the post of 
chief assistant in Dr. Anderson’s large office. 
It will be noticed, as has already been said, 
that our architects’ predilections tend in the 
direction of the field of Medieval and Gothic 
Architecture. One of the largest buildings shown 
illustrated, “ Duntreath Castle,” lies in a beauti- 
ful situation near to Loch Lomond, and over- 
looking the Blane Valley. It was built for Sir 
Archibald Edmonstone, and is constructed of a 
light grey sandstone, and roofed with green 
slates. The ornamental ridge stones, or finials, 
set at intervals to break the roof line, are 
a characteristic feature of this style. The 
sketch by Mr. Baldwin, of the Edinburgh 
Town Cross shows a conjectural restoration of an 
interesting feature. These crosses are common 
throughout Scotland, and were designed to 
afford a platform, or rostrum, from which the 
various Acts of Parliament might be pro- 
claimed. This custom of proclamation still 
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in the last century to relieve the pressure of 
traffic, the shaft alone being set up to mark 
the spot, and it is due to Mr. Gladstone that 
the cross now stands restored. He was staying 
with Lord Rosebery when he visited the old 
town, and, noticing the condition of the cross, 


- rebuild it. ; 


“ Sanchieburn ” overlooks the field of ~Ban- | 


nockburn. This finely drawn perspective by 


Mr. W. E. English loses much of the impres-— 


siveness of the design by failing to show the 
jointing of the stonework. The character of 
these buildings, with their many, quoins, 


saddle-backs, and brackets, calls for a great 


deal of skill in the arrangement of the stone 
joints, and a great deal of the satisfaction 


which the beholder derives is due to the 


unconscious recognition of the constructional 
qualities of the various parts. The best 
examples of this style do not contain great 
stones, but rather follow the true Gothic 


principle of enhancing the scale of the mass — 


by keeping the stones small. Toan eye which 
is all too unfamiliar with this Scottish Baronial 
tradition, it would seem as though the balus- 
trade upon the tower were an anomaly, and 
somewhat of an indiscretion of judgment ; and 
the same incongruous note is struck again in 
the steps to the main entrance. The architects, 
however, were a good deal hampered by 
vexatious restrictions in executing their design, 
and perhaps it is to these difficulties that the 
points in question may be attributed. 

The picturesque little house at “ Bonaly,’ 
near Edinburgh, at the foot of the Pentlands 
by Colinton, owes only the wing to the right 
hand of the drawing to our architects. This 
house may serve to introduce a curious feature 
of the style which governs most of the 
designs. ‘Ihe reception rooms are usually 
upon the first floor, and the staircase if it 
does not ascend to that level upon the 
outside of the house, does so in a stair 
that opens direct upon the hall door and 
conducts the visitor up a tunnel to’ the 
house proper. This stair is often merely 
the entry to the house; it has no other pur- 

ose. : 
: In medieval times the retainers, and atten- 
dants, and cattle lived below, and their lords 


above, and now the arrangement is in general 


use, because it raises the habitable house 
above the damp cold mists and snow drifts of 
the climate. Of the churchés illustrated in 
these pages, it should be pointed out that 
they follow the Scottish traditions. Fergusson 
says upon this subject of the Scottish Kcclesi- 
astic Architecture: “Though so near a neigh- 
bour” (to England), “the Scots never borrowed 
intentionally, but, owing to the Celtic element, 
all their affinities and predilections were for 
continental nations, especially France. Though 
not entirely French, the spirit is continental.” 
The chief characteristic of the Scottish 
churches rests in their towers. These have no 


buttresses, but a plain square stalk showing © 


unbroken lines, and with the enrichment con- 


centrated in the top, thus following the — 


Italian rather than the Gothic model, and 
fulfilling Mr. Ruskin’s requirements of what a 
tower should be. 


owes to the influence of the Dutch, who have 


had much to say in matters of Architecture 


and furniture in Scotland. 


A qrear fire broke out on Monday week in 
the Millwall Docks, which resulted in the 


total destruction of a large flour mill and two 
warehouses. The property attacked consisted 
of a series of low-pitched buildings of varying 
height, which covered an area of close upon 
an acre of ground. Messrs. McDougall’s 
flour mills and general stores were surrounded 
on almost every side with stacks of timber and 
other inflammable material. 


flames spread to every corner of the premises. 


The damage has been estimated at nearly — 


£100,000. 


exists, and is duly observed ift Edinburgh at J 
this day. The original cross was pulled down 


Another characteristic — 
feature is the corbelled battlement ; and, yet. 
another, a wooden slated spire of a stunted 
proportion, which has many quaint forms, and 


This accounted 
_for the remarkable rapidity with which the 


obtained leave to commission the architects to. 
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_ Improvements at the Guildhall. 


pee Guildhall Library has just undergone 
_ a thorough and complete renovation. 
4 It is an astonishing fact that there have been 
_no substantial repairs to the building since it 
_ was opened in 1872, while upwards of thirteen 
_ years have passed since it received even the 
_ ordinary “spring cleaning.” The exterior of 
_ the building has undergone thorough repair, 
ce and not before it was badly needed. The 
_ stonework, which was in sad condition in some 
_ places, has been made good, and the roof has 
also been attended to. The inside of the 
building has been thoroughly. cleansed from 
floor to roof. Advantage has also been taken 
of the closing of the library to carry out 
_ several slight but much-needed © 


“al 
_ 
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7 
_ and not the least of these is the provision of 
a better system of ventilation. Hitherto the 
ordinary “swivel” type of ventilation has 
been used in the clerestory windows in the 
large reading room, but for years past the 
_ result has simply been the admission of large 
quantities of dust, to the inconvenience of the 
_ reader and the annoyance of the staff. Now, 
_ however, the new “ drop” window system has 
_ been introduced. Air is freely admitted at 
_ the top, but the entry of dust, except in infini- 
_ tesimal qnantities, is prevented; while the 
_ rain, which was a frequent obtruder in the 
_ days of the “swivel” ventilator, is now no 
longer able to find an entry. Another im- 
_ provement consists of the removal of the un- 
af wieldy desk that stood in the middle of the 
room. This has been divided, and a, portion 
_ placed on the left-hand side just inside the 
4 etitrance barrier, where it will be available 
_ for the reception of all the new books, 
_ cataloguing, and other “working” purposes. 
This desk will also contain the card catalogue, 
_ for which four new cabinets are to be supplied. 
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i: of the desk have been utilized to make a second 
enclosure for the use of the senior assistant. 
_ Another portion of the desk has found a home 
_ in the committee room. The large glass sky- 
lights that were placed in the floor of the 
_ reading room for the purpose of lighting the 
- museum underneath, and which were rather a 
_ disfigurement, in addition to being of no par- 
_ ticular use, have been removed, and the space 
_ boarded over, so that the floor has now one 
uniform appearance. The newspaper room has 


~y 
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been painted and distempered, and the 
_-whole place properly cleaned. They have 
_ been arranged in such a way as to allow 
_ of the assistant having a thorough command 
_ of the room, and have been augmented by 


_ several newspaper standing desks. It is 
interesting to note en passant that the 
_ ¢ld reading-tables which have. been removed 
_ were originally taken from the old library in 
_ 1869. It is hoped that the City Lands Com- 
smittee will soon be able to draw up a scheme 
_ for the provision of a special room for news- 
_ papers and commercial and trade periodicals, 
_ and this will probably be included in the new 
_ plans that are understood to be in preparation 
_ in connection with an extension of the library. 
The lighting arrangements have also been re- 
_ arranged, and the electric lights in the library 
and museum have been lowered co as to give 
‘more light in both places. 


Tue foundation stone of - St. Stephen’s 
- Church, Portsmouth, was laid last week. 
__ Puans for the erection of a new isolation 
Ppossital at Scarborough, at a cost of £15,000, 
have been passed by the local authority. 
irty-two beds will be provided, sixteen in 
ig “scarlet fever block, ten in the typhoid 
* block, two for measles and diphtheria, and two 
_ for observation. 
xe Ist of October will see the commence- 
_ mentof the demolition of old buildings between 
_ New Street and Union Street, Birmingham, 
preparatory to the construction of the new 
, es. The building contract has been let 
to Mr. E. J. Charles, of Moseley A feature in 
_ the buildings to be erected will be their flat 
oofs, which will be covered with vulcanite. 
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Another Old House Vanished. 


T this moment, writes Mr. Perey Fitz- 
gerald in the Westminster Gazette, an 
interesting old London relic, nigh two hundred 
years old, is “passing away’’—as we would 
say it of a living person—being dissolved into 
dust and broken bricks, under the hands of the 
* housebreakers.” - Many passing through 
Whitehall, whence King James has been pro- 
moted—will have noted the forlorn-looking 
and disused late ‘United Service Museum, 
which seemed to invite speedy extinction. 
This quaint little building—who would guess 
it >was once associated with Dr. Swift, and 
ridiculed by him in his verses. It was built as 
a residence for himself by the architect of 
Blenheim Palace and of a portion at least of 
Greenwich Hospital. Here the jovial Sir 
John Vanbrugh, architect, soldier, and suc- 
cessful dramatist, saw plenty of company and 
many a merry night. The stones that are now 
being carted away were the actual stones of the 
old Whitehall Palace, which Sir John, having to 
do with the public works, obtained leave or gave 
himself leave, to use. It always seemed 
a compact and rather well-designed little 
mansion, laid out with much variety, con- 
sidering its small size. In the last century 
the eminent architect Robert Adam added on 
in front two pavilions with but awkward 
effect. Indeed, in this instance it was he, and 
not Sir John, who laid “a heavy load” on 
earth. Swift likened it to the pattern of a 
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card-house built by some little 
stories high :— 


Still at Whitehall it stands in view, 

Just in the place where first it grew. 

., . At length they in the rubbish spy 

A thing resembling a goose pie. 
Mr. Knight died there in 1726. Thus the 
little building had interesting memories and 
associations which will be missed by those 
who care for such things. But I{venture to 
say that not one in a hundred, or, it may be, 
thousand, knew anything of the history of 
this old building. At this moment there 
seems to be a sort of race as to who shall 
destroy these old buildings. They are coming 
down “right and left” with an alarming 
rapidity. I expect every day to come upona 
hoarding set up round Dr. Johnson’s house in 
Gough Square—one of the few sacred things 
left tous. But ’twill go, and that very soon. 


miss, two 


A NEw hotel is about to be built on Coverack 
Headland, Falmouth Bay, from plans by Mr 
Sampson Hill, of Redruth. The estimated 
outlay is £7000. 

Tue “bicycle stable” which the authorities 
of the British Museum had in progress for the 
convenience chiefly of cycling ticket holders 
of the reading room, is now completed and in 
use. Situated under the massive granite 
plinth of the east block of buildings, it is 
approached down an incline, and is furnished 
with between fifty and sixty automatic “penny- 
in-the-slot ” clips. 


COMMERCIAL BANK, GLASGOW, MESSRS, MITCHELL AND WILSON, ARCHITECTS, 
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DEVELOPING A BUILDING 
ESTATE. 


cpae birth of a watering place is generally 
an interesting event. Many of the pop- 
ular seaside resorts are now becoming too much 
like grimy old London in the matter of bricks 
and mortar, to suit the taste of those of a 
Ruskin turn of mind. New watering places 
are therefore in demand, and popularity is 
quickly gained by any and every resort where 
lovers of both ocean and landscape can find a 
quiet home, or spend their summer holidays 
«far from the madding crowd.” Telscombe 
Cliffs, on the Sussex coast, is not yet a seaside 
resort catering for visitors, but it hopes to be 
in the near future. At present Nature is 
reigning there supreme, and the eye gazes upon 
no ,habitation of man. Roads, however, are 
being made for the formation of a coming 
town, and their names are boldly inscribed at 
the corners of the “thoroughfares,” reminding 
one somewhat of “the thriving City of Eden,” 
to which Martin Chuzzlewit journeyed. The 
estate, undoubtedly, has before it a bright 
future, mainly on account of its charming 
situation, its high elevation, and its proximity 
to the metropolic. It is located between 
Newhaven and. Brighton, being some three 
miles from the former town, and six miles from 
the latter, or 56 miles from London. 
Tue PrioruRESQUE VILLAGE OF ROTTINGDEAN, 
one of the popular drives for Brighton visitors, 
is just two miles distant along the romantic 
coast; and Telscombe village is about one 
mile away inland, nestling in downs. The first 
step towards the development of Telscombe 
Cliffs was taken a few days ago, when Messrs. 
Harman Brothers, of 75, Aldermanbury, con- 
veyed down from London by a special train a 
company of some 250 builders and investors 
on the occasion of offering for competition 150 
freehold sites forming a portion of the estate. 
At the sale, the auctioneer, in introducing the 
property, said that there was undoubtedly 
room for one more seaside resort near London, 
and a more delightful and healthy spot than 
that forming the Telscombe Cliffs Estate 
could not be selected anywhere upon the south 
coast. Almost all the other watering places 
there, he said, stood on low eround, but the 
land upon the estate he was about to offer 
stood nearly 100ft. above the level of the sea— 
a fact that ought to attract multitudes of jaded 
Londoners. In reference to railway communi- 
cation, the auctioneer expressed his belief that 
in the near future a station would be 
ERECTED ON THE ESTATE, 


as it was within two miles of the line from 
Newhaven to Brighton, so that a branch could 
be constructed without any considerable out- 
lay. Dealing with the water question, he said 


that there would be no trouble in that direc- 
tion, as an artesian well had been bored on the 
estate, and a good supply of water was obtain- 
able. The auctioneer, in conclusion, promised 
the future inhabitants of Telscombe Cliffs 
entire exemption from rheumatism, in con- 
sequence of there being a subsoil of chalk upon 
the estate. With these cheerful prospects 
before them, it is no wonder that bidders 
entered into brisk competition to secure the 
sites offered, all of which were quickly dis- 
posed of at very satisfactory prices. Several 
of the principal lots were secured by buyers 
from Brighton and Newhaven, showing the 
high appreciation in which the estate is held 
locally. Shop lots in the Brighton Road, 
having a frontage of 57ft., and a depth of 200, 
realised £48 to £55 each, whilst corner lots 
obtained the good figures of from £75 to £80. 
Sites in the Esplanade (which directly faces 
the sea, and therefore forms the choicest 
portion of the estate) went for £57 10s to 
£67 10s. each, and 
CoRNER PLOTS 

fetched no less than £87 10s. to £100—a good 
price, taking into consideration the fact. that 
the frontages to these lots are only 30ft., with 
a depth of from 117ft. to 140ft. In the less 
prominent roads, named Eastern Avenue, 
Central Avenue, and Western Avenue, the 
prices ruled from £29 to £40 each, many of 
these lots being bought in blocks of six. The 
chief item of the sale, however, consisted of 
the hotel site, with a frontage of 125ft. to the 
main Brighton Road, and a similar return 
frontage to Eastern Avenne. This lot was 
offered on a lease of 99 years, at a nominal 
ground rent of £1 per annum, with the option 
of redeeming the ground rent on payment of 
£25 after the premises have been erected. 
There were considerable competition to secure 
the site, as it is the only one upon which a 
a licensed property will be allowed. It 
changed hands at the excellent price of £450, 
a local property owner being the purchaser. 
The total of the day’s sale amounted to close 
upon £7000. Other portions of the estate will 
shortly be offered. 


STREET MUD. 


ae Western Mail (Cardiff) recently set on 

foot some experiments with street mud. At 
Cardiff, it is stated, about 30,000 tons of mud 
are collected off the streets every year. For 
the experiments, cubes of various specimens of 
macadam in common use were submitted to 
tests by percussive attrition and absorption, as 
well as ordinary thrusting. The results of 
these experiments, which were carried out by 
Mr. Arch. C. Elliott, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Pro- 
fessor of Engineering at the Cardiff University 
College, Mr. W. 8. Boulton, F.G.S., A.R.C.S., 
furnishing the mineralogical description of 
each cube, have just been published in a report 


“e ”? ’ “9 , 
BONALY, NEAR EDINBURGH, MESSRS. MITCHELL AND WILSON, ARCHITECTS FOR ADDITIONS. 


— load-— 

v. stress, 

Stone, tons, per 

“| sq. inch. 

Basa't C (submitted by London Basalt Co.) 12°45 
Basalt B oe 4 Ties 12°02 — 
Clee-hill Dhu ... he ase sia att shes 9°45 
Basalt A (submitted by London Basalt Co.) 9°35 
Guernsey granite i ae wes a 799> 
Wicklow granite OAL. 

' Mumbles limestone 5 96. 
Penlee _... a on sla ps ra gh ey 
Clee-hill granite... rp a a 2 549 
Swelldon limestone... — ... Fe Ssh ot 3°99 
Cwmynofydd limestone 8:09. 


i. 
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signed by Professor Elliott. The specimens 
included three samples of basalt submitted by 
the London Basalt Stone Company Limited, 
and cubes of Penlee and Clee - hill Dhu 
basalt; Cornish, Clee - hill, Wicklow, Guern- 
sey, and. Aberdeen granite ; Mumbles, 
Swelldon, and Cwmynofydd limestone; sand- — 
stone, and neat Portland cement. In the ~ 
thrusting tests the London Basalt Company’s — 
three sets of specimens stood a respective — 
average maximum stress per square inch of 
9°35, 12°02, and 12°45 tons; the other basalts — 
bore 5°54 and 9°45 tons respectively ; the Clee- — 
hill, Wicklow, and Guernsey granites went up q 
to 549, 641, and 7:99 tons; the Mumbles — 
limestone to 596; and the other two lime- — 
stones to 3°99 and 3°09 tons. The real mud ~ 
test, however, was that by percu:sive attrition, — 
the specimens being separately subjected to 
rapid motion against the ribbed sides of an 
iron cylinder. in a manner calculated to re- 
produce the action resulting from vehicular — 
and other traffic. The reports on the’ tests — 
were as follows :— Boh eeti Sages) 
Prrcussive-ATTRITION TESTS. ,  _ 
Date of Testing, August 18th, 1898, . — 
‘Dust or dry| Average 


_ mud pro- | compressive’ 
Material. duced in strength, 
four hours’ tons per — 
test per cent.| “sq. inch. 
Basalt C 3.2 12°45 
Basalt A 59 9°35 
Basalt B~ »... a 6b: 12:02" 
Clee-hili granite ... ihe - 929, 
Penlee stone ie as 72 55+ 
Clee-hill Dhu ston > peg 7°9 9°45. 
Wicklow granite ... 8-0 . GAL 
Guernsey granite ... 93 7799-3 
Aberdeen granite ... 157 Sms oh 
Red brick (hard). ... cad 169 — 4 
Black limestone, Mumbles 20°0 596 
Cornish granite ... ey 22-1 _— 
Road metal from Cardiff #8 
Gaol Store(Casteil Coch) 22°35 : — 
* Road metal from Cardiff 
Gaol Store (Ely) - 264 — 
Swelldon stone _... mY 30°72 3:99 
Cwmynofydd, Tongwyn- ‘ 
is... 2s ae oo 3.7 suo? 
Hard sandstone ... 89° = 
89:5 —_ 


Neat Portland cement oe 


* Laid down in Plasturton district. 
ARCH. C, ELLIOTT, D.Se., MInst.C.E. 


ApsoRPTION TESTS. 


* Hours . Per cent. 
Material. ~ soaked, ‘absorbed, — 
Basalt A, Band C... — ... 72 More truce. 
Penlee stone bay a mak ae Sg A ge + 
Clee-hill granite .... vp 72 pete 
C'ee-hill Dhu stone Das = tell Mi 
Wicklow granite ... af 78 i 33 
Guernsey granite ... <P 72 it. ee tay = 
Black limestone, Mumbles C$ QQLeT 8 
Swelldon os:.. ov. «ce - 5k ~ 87 
Cwmynofydd, Tongwyn- rhea 
lais... ee sa mf 102° = s5L5 9 
a 2 
Turustina TESTS. . ~ : 


The following abstract of results shown in 
the thrusting tests gives the specimens in 
order from the highest to the lowest :— a 


een een eee 


Hitherto very little information has been 
available as to the qualities of macadam in 
common use, and it is claimed that these are— 
the first experiments made in this country by — 
means of experimental attrition, and that the 
machine, specially constructed at the Cardiff 
University College for these tests, is the first 
of its kind in the United Kingdom. 


‘“- 
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CONTRACT CONDITIONS. 


: 
; we an instance of the terms that are being 
imposed on contractors for municipal 
work, a firm of contractors send a verbatim 
copy of the general conditions attaching to a 
certain undertaking for one of the largest 
‘Corporations in the country. The firm writes : 
-“The stipulations, or the tenour of them— 
for we cannot understand the phraseology— 
‘are such as no firm of free individuals should 
agree to. The ratepayers will be without our 

- competition, whatever that may be worth.” 


“ General Conditions.—The contractor shall 

to the (sic) at all times during the continuance 

of this contract abide by, perform, observe, 

fulfil, and keep all and singular the stipula- 
tions following—that is to say :— 

. © Wages of Workmen.—The contractor shall 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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the town clerk, which consent may either be 
withheld or given, subject to the terms such 
as the Corporation may determine, and particu- 
larly that the person to whom such contract 
may, or any part of it, share, or interest 
therein may be transferred, assigned, or under- 
let, shall abide by, perform, observe, fulfil, and 
keep the stipulations on the part of the con- 
tractor herein contained. 

“ Book-keeping.—The contractor shall, to 
the satisfaction of the Council, provide and keep 
proper books, in which shall be entered from 
time to time the names of, the wages paid to, 
and the hours of labour observed by all work- 
men employed by him, whether in or about the 
execution of this contract or otherwise, and shall 
from time to time, when required by notice 
under the hand of the town clerk, produce the 
same, or any of them, to him or to the deputy 
town clerk, who shall be at liberty to inspect 
and take copies or extracts therefrom. 


THE ABBEY MANSIONS _ 
COLLAPSE. 


At Westminster, last Thursday, under the 

Dangerous Structure Clauses of the 
London Building Act of 1894 and the Amend- 
ment Act of 1898, a summons was heard before 
Mr. Marsham, addressed to the owners of the 


building known as Abbey Mansions (North 
Block), requiring them to take down the 
cracked and defective portions of the stone- 
work of the angle turret at the corner of 
Victoria Street and Orchard Street. Mr. 
F. F, Daldy, instructed by Mr. Seager Berry, 
appeared for the London County Council, and 
Mr. Pollard defénded.—Mr. Daldy said the 
building was now in a very dangerous state, 
and something must be done, though tho 


qe 


pay every workman employed by him, whether 
in or about the execution of this contract, or 
‘otherwise, wages and wages for overtime re- 
spectively, and at the rate not less-than that 
recognised in the district where the work or 
any part of it is being done as the standard 
_ rate of wages in such workmen’s trade. 
“Hours of Labour.—The contractor shall 
_ Observe the, and cause to be observed by each 
workman, hours of labour not greater than 
_ the hours of labour (other than that union 
- men only be employed) usually observed in 
_the trade of such workmen in such district. 
“Lock-out.—The foregoing conditions shall 
not apply to any trade, or trades, during the 
_ existence of a general lock-out in such trade or 
_ trades. The Corporation shall be sole judges 
as to whether such a lock-out exists. 
__* Underletting of Contract.—The contractor 
_ shall not transfer, assign, or underlet, directly 
_ or indirectly, this contract, or any part of it, 
_. share, or interest therein without the written 
consent of the Corporation under the hand of 
ay, R 2 


“ Breach of Contract.—In case of any breach 
of the contractor, or by any person to whom 


this contract, or any part of it, may be trans- | 


ferred, assigned, or underlet, of any one or 
more of the stipulations in this clause con- 
tained, it shall be lawful for the Council to 
determine this contract in the same manner 
and to the same extent as they have power so 
to do under the clause 5 in the events therein 
specified, and if the contract shall be deter- 
mined under the present power, then all the 
provisions of that clause shall apply as if the 
contract had been determined under that 
clause.” 

“Tenders to be suitably endorsed and 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, Municipal Buildings.” 


Tue laying of the foundation stone of the 
new isolation hospital for Southampton at 
Mousehole Lane, Shirley, took place last Wed- 
nesday, 


f 3 
Free Charch 
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Fort William ats. view 


Sydney Mitchell & Wilson Architects * 


County Council had been placed in a great 
difficulty by the previous decision of the Court 
that the building was vested in, and in the 
occupation of, the Crown. The County 
Council had been in communication with the 
Government, and Sir John Taylor, surveyor to 
the Office of Works, would tell the Court 


Tuer PRESENT PosITION OF AFFAIRS, 


Mr. Marsham: Supposing it is Crown property 
or vested in the Crown, do you say that a 
magistrate has no power ?—Mr. Daldy : No, sir. 
It is exempt.—Mr. Marsham thought it a pity 
that what was necessary for the public safety 
could not be done at once, and the question of 
liability decided afterwards.—Mr. Daldy said 
that there had been a promise to strengthen 
the defective part of the building with steel 
bands, but only one band had been put up.— 
Mr. Pollard said that five steel bands would be 
in position in a few days. Mr. Pawley, who 
was the owner, while not admitting any obliga- 
tion, was doing everything he could—WMr, 
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Drury, district surveyor, called by the prosecu- 
tion to testify to the present condition of the 
building, said that the cracks in the brickwork 
were widening. He thought that the stone- 
work of the turret was moving, and all the 
cracks developing. The indications showed 
the possibility of a very serious accident. On 
September 14th there was a piece of stone 
nearly falling from the front of the building.— 
Mr. Daldy: In your judgment it is necessary 
for the safety of the public that this building 
should be shored up at once?—Witness: I 
certainly think so. The cracks have extended 
considerably since the 19th. I think the second 
floor of the building is in a very critical con- 
dition.—Mr. Daldy: Assuming that five steel 
bands are put up, and taking into account 
what you have seen, would you be satisfied 
with the bands?—Witness: After my inspec- 
tion this morning I am of opinion that the 
steel bands would not suffice,—Cross-examined, 
Mr. Drury said that during the last few days 
he had detected a number of 


FrusH CRACKS IN THE STONEWORK. 


Sir John Taylor, of Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works, said he had nothing whatever to do 
with the construction of the building, his 
advice being given only on sketch plans as to 
accommodation which would be sufficient for 
certain public departments. On August 3rd 
last witness made an official inspection of the 
building, and seeing defects and fractures in 
the walls, he refused to give a certificate for 
the Government to take it over. He thought 
it unsafe for habitation, as unquestionably 
there was a settlement.—Mr. Pollard denied 
this. He said that there was no trace of sub- 
sidence, and the alarming reports in the Press 
which had been circulated to that effect were 
entirely devoid of truth —Sir John Taylor said 
the Government had repudiated the agree- 
ment to take over the building.—Mr. Pollard 
‘said that there was an action pending for 
specific performance. His contention was that 
precisely the same circumstances existed as 
when the court before decided that there was 
no power to make an order.—Mr. Marsham 
suggested that the district surveyor and the 
defendants’ surveyor should confer with an 
arbitrator and try to arrive at an understand- 
ing.—After a great deal of discussion the case 
was adjourned. 


VANISHING LONDON. 

HE coming demolition of the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, off Tottenham Court 
Road (its proper address is No. 21, Tottenham 
Street), may be-mourned by those who re- 
member the days when it was one of the most 
fashionable and crowded playhouses in London, 
but the majority of people who only know it 
in its present pitiful condition will hear of its 
disappearance without a pang of regret. Even 
in its palmy days the theatre could never lay 
claim to much external beauty, and nowadays, 
with its walls a patchwork of ugly posters, 
and its dirty and squalid surroundings, it is 
really a most deplorable-looking object. Asa 
playhouse it was closed a decade or so ago, 
Originally it was the concert room of 
Signor F. Pasquali ; then the directors of the 
Concerts of Ancient Music bought and en- 
larged it, and built a magnificent royal box 
for George III. and Queen Charlotte. Next 
it became the home of “'The Picnics,’ a body 
of amateur players, “ whose celebrity,” writes 
Mr. Timbs, “rendered them objects of alarm 
to the professional actors of the day, and 
exposed them to the attacks of the carica- 
turist, Gilray.” About 1807 it was trans- 
formed into a sort of circus, but it could never 
be compared in this line with Ashley’s. Con- 
verted into a theatre it passed through many 
hands, and under almost as many titles. It 
was a dingy, dirty enough theatre in those 
days, so much so, indeed, that it was popularly 
known as “the dusthole.” When, however, 
the house was taken over by Miss Marie Wilton, 
who improved the construction of the building 
and gave it its name as the Prince of Wales’s, 
the tide in its fortunes took a decided 
turn for the better, and the days of its pros- 

perity began, 


LEEDS FEVER HOSPITAL. 


jee is soon to be in possession of one 
of the most complete and best equipped 
fever hospitals in the kingdom. The Manston 
Hospital is nearly completed. The building 
is arranged on the pavilion and isolation 
system, with the application of all the most 
approved methods in use. When the com- 
mittee took the work in hand—which has 
unfortunately been delayed owing to the 
builders’ strike that extended over six months 
—the estate was practically a green field, with 
the exception of the fine hall that still stands 
in the grounds, and which has now been 
turned into the headquarters of a portion of 
the hospital staff, with residence for the 
medical superintendent. Around the mansion, 
in isolated positions, stand the 
Large NuMBER oF PAvILIons 
that have been erected. Of these pavilions— 
which are built of brick, with stone dressings, 
and concrete floors finished with oak—three 
are at present to be in readiness for the recep- 
tion of patients. Each of these pavilions is 
entered by a suitably designed doorway in the 
centre, which breaks the building into two 
wards, and provides waiting-rooms and 
additional bedrooms. Every pavilion is lighted 
and ventilated on the most desirable principles. 
In addition to these three pavilions, which 
are to be at once in use, there is a fourth, 
built on precisely the same plan, and also 
intended for the treatment of patients, but 
which is for the present to be used as an 
administrative section. This arrangement, 
however, is only temporary, for when the 
number of patients makes it necessary this 
administrative block can be readily turned 
into a patient’s pavilion, and other arrange- 
ments made for administration. These 
pavilions are roughly about 180ft. long and 
30ft. wide. Besides these four pavilions 
directly intended for the treatment of inmates, 
there is a fifth of a similar character, which is 
known as a new isolation pavilion. 
ANOTHER Important New Bui.pine 

in the hospital is that known as the disinfect- 
ing block. This measures about 150ft. square. 
In its centre are three Lancashire. boilers, 
which, besides providing heat for disinfecting 
purposes, are to heat the water necessary for 
wash-houses and laundries, as well as the 
requisite heat for the cooking for the whole 
of the building. It is interesting to note here 
that communication is carried on between one 
point of the hospital to another under glass- 
covered awnings supported by iron pillars. 
An advantage of this arrangement is that the 
food will be conveniently conveyed from the 
kitchen to the pavilions scattered over the 
estate. In another portion of the grounds are 
two new smallpox pavilions—one for the treat- 
ment of patients, and the other for adminis- 
trative purposes. These supplement the 
old smallpox and administrative pavilions. 
Amongst other buildings and improvements 
on the estate are a porter’s lodge and a care- 
taker’s house. There are also six other 
pavilions which have been adapted for the 
isolation of families in whose midst disease 
has occurred. There are likewise two mor- 
tuaries. It is- needless to say that great care 
has been taken in the sanitary arrangements, 
The hospitals may be justly said to be second 
to none of its kind in the country. The work 
has been superintended by Mr. E. B. Martin, 
under the city engineer. The principal con- 
tractors have been Messrs. William Irwin and 
Co., Leeds, 


—————— 


Tuer Lock Chapel in the Harrow Road has 
been redecorated and greatly improved. 

Tur sum of £1500 has just been expended 
upon the addition of a new wing to the 
Institute at Lytham. The new wing provides 
larger reading room, library, additional rooms 
for technical classes, and a gymnasium. 

Tue work of laying the electric light cable 


along the broad walk from the Marble Arch’ 
to Achilles Statue in Hyde Park has com-. 


menced. The lamps are already erected, and 
it is expected that in a few days the instala- 
tion will be complete. 


or two ago. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 


N Ecclesiastical and Educational Art 
Exhibition was opened on Monday at 
Bradford. The Lord Bishop of Richmond 
heads the list of exhibitors with the church | 
plate from Stanhope; the Rev. E. W. Bereton 


contributes a very beautiful chalice and paten, 


set with precious stones, and from the Rev. KR. G. 
Irving comes a silver chalice, 187 years old. 
The vicar and churchwardens have lent the 
Bierley communion plate. Cees 
An Opsect or GREAT INTEREST 

is a cast of the Moabite Stone, lent by Mr. 
David Parkes, of Sheffield. This contains an 
inscription of Mesh’a, son of Kemoshgad, 
King of Moab about s.c. 900, recording his 
victories over the Israelites, found at Dibon, 


in the land of Moab. The only other cast — | 


similar to this is in the British Museum. Mr. 


Farris has some interesting loans connected - 


with St. Ethelburga Parish, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, including a silver flagon, of 
date 1694; a paten, a silver chalice, 1560; and 
the beadle’s staff, with date 1787. Mr. William 
Scruton sends a very interesting collection of 
old views of Bradford and Yorkshire generally. 
A very noteworthy exhibit is No. 149, a golden 
chalice. This is to be presented to New York 
Cathedral, and is a magnificent piece of 
Purety Mopern Work. 


The design is of the fourteenth century period, 
and it has taken about four years to carry out. 


It does greatcredittothedesigner, Mr.W. Keith. 


The Rector of Whitby sends two engravings 
of Whitby Abbey as it was 100 years ago and 
as it is now; also some engravings of his 
unique church. Mr. J. Eyre Poppleton 


- exhibits a number of casts from pre-reformation 


bells in Yorkshire church towers. Mr. Samuel 
Margerison, of Calverley Lodge, near Leeds, 
sends about 150 photographs, each one 
illustrating something of “what we see in an 
old parish church.” For instance, No. 348 is 
a photograph of a bell gable from Howell, 
Lincolnshire’;-389; a doorway from Brixworth, 
Northants; 412, a poor’s box from Wellingore, 
Lincolnshire; 416, a font from Helpringham, 
Lincolnshire; 421, a font and cover from 
Calverley; 429, a pulpit from Hannington, - 
Northants; 436, a lectern from Blythborough, 
Suffolk; and so on, until each part of an old 
church is illustrated by photographs of care- 
fully selected specimens. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Kilner and the churchwardens of 
Bingley, Yorkshire, lend the Communion 
plate, and the Mayor and Corporation of 
Bradford have also placed on view the 
Corporation plate. A very handsome jewelled 
chalice of splendid workmanship is lent by — 
the Rev. T. A. Curties, and a silver-gilt chalice ~ 

and paten are shown by the Rector of Bacton, _ 
Herefordshire, This is without doubt one of — 
ths oldest pieces of 


EneuisH Hatt-Markep PLATE 


known; a white altar cloth of historical 
interest is lent from the Church of St. Faith, 
Bacton. Admirers of the Bronté family will 
revel in the exhibits of Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, — 
the greater part of whose large collection con- 
sists of Bronté relics. From the Rev. Hugh ~ 
Williams comes a communion cup, temp. 
Charles II. and a curious old poor box from 
the Rev. W. E. Hancock, Knaresborough. The 
Rev. G. E. Redhead, of St. Mary Magdalene, 
White Abbey, and Churchwardens, show some ~ 
very handsome embroidery; but it is to the 
Vicar of Bradford that the Exhibition is in- 
debted for one of the finest works of Artin the © 
collection, namely, the celebrated Flaxman 
tablet. This is universally recognised as :re 
of the great sculptor’s masterpieces, and asi, .o 
church is now undergoing restoration, and the — 
tablet has been temporarily removed, it has — 
appropriately founda home during the Congi»ss — 
week in the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition. 


Tur new Grammar School and William B. — 
Barbour Academy at Paisley was opened a day ~ 
The new Grammar School and — 
Academy has been erected, including site, st a — 
cost of over £30,000. 
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Architectural and Engineering 
Jottings in the Midlands. 


. By W. N. Twetverress. 


"WHE Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
whose Summer Session has recently termi- 
nated at Derby, does not consist entirely 

of those whose interests are confined solely to 
mechanical appliances. Amongst its members 
are many eminent men who have been con- 
cerned in structural and other work more or 
less intimately associated with the duties of 


the architect. In view of the fact that iron 
and steel take so important a place in the 
construction and equipment of modern build- 
ings, it is not surprising to find that amongst 
‘the visits arranged during the period men- 
tioned there were many having for their 
object the inspection of public buildings and 
of public works designed to minister to the 
domestic necessities of mankind. 
_ Birmingham, the capital of the Midlands, is 
purposely excluded from these notes, although 
the writer had occasion to visit that city from 
Derby on the day before the commencement 
of thesession. The return journey was under- 
taken by the aid of a bicycle, a pleasant, if 
somewhat undignified, means of locomotion. — 
_ Leaving the noisy and not exceptionally 
agreeable outlying streets of Birmingham, the 
ancient city and county of Lichfield was 
reached, and in the cool eventide its deserted 
streets, and the quiet of its cathedral close, 
presented a striking contrast to the turmoil of 
the great city left behind. Most of our 
ers doubtless know the beautiful cathe- 
dral, with its richly ornamented front, and 
have admired its three spires surmounting the 
cool and shaded depths of Pool Well. These 
features of Lichfield are illustrated on a 
pictorial map in the possession of the writer, 
and described in the following terms, “ Letch- 
tulce, their spiers from pool weil.” Both the 
map and the language it is perhaps' needless 
to explain were “made in Germany.” Owing 
to a temporary mishap in connection with the 
tyre of his machine the writer was afforded an 
unhoped for opportunity of walking into and 
through the principal streets of Burton in 
search of an hotel. The first impression given 
to the traveller by Burton is that its distinctive 
characteristics consist mainly of breweries and 
of level crossings. It is not remarkable for 
good hotel accommodation, and in this respect 
there is certainly virgin soil upon which a 
novel architectural feature in the town might 
well be created. wat 
_ To the archeologist the glory of Burton lies 
in the past, notwithstanding the fact that a 
modern muse has applied a similar qualifica- 
tion to one of the staple products of the place, 
_the consumption of which is popularly believed 
to largely occupy the leisure of some of the 
community, = | 
Standing on the grand Roman highway— 
the Icknield Road—Burton was once famed for 
its bridge over the Trent. Some antiquarians 
have, indeed, contended that this structure 
had withstood the hand of time for upwards of 
two thousand years, and that the Icknield 
Road must have passed over it on the way to 
Derby. The present Trent Bridge, opened in 
1864, is 460yds. long, about 30ft. wide, with 
twenty-nine arches, and has proved to be of 
te convenience to the inhabitants. Burton 
bbey, founded in 1002, entirely disappeared 
in the year 1719, when the present parish 
church was erected on the same site. “The 
only vestige remaining of the original structure 
is the west gate of a stone wall once enclosing 
land surrounding the abbey. Perhaps the 
‘most pleasant recollection to be taken away 
from Burton is that of the interesting church, 
which, charmingly situated on the banks of 
the Trent, also stands on the highest land in 
the town, thus furnishing another instance not 
only of the good taste but of the practical 
“common sense possessed by ecclesiastical 
architects of the past. 
Derby is a place of some antiquity, having 
been created a Royal borough in 1305 by 
Edward I. Situated in the immediate vicinity 
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of iron and coal there are contained within its 
borders some important industrial under- 
takings, besides the extensive works of the 
Midland Railway Company. 

Mildly and even increasingly, prosperous 
Derby has not followed the example of some 
manufacturing towns, which have succeeded 
in driving all evidences of Nature from their 
midst, and the adjoining districts still present 
a pleasing illustration of the lion lying down 
with the lamb, in external relative positions— 
of agriculture and manufacture living together 
in harmony and peace. 

The attention of engineers is naturally 
rivetted upon the locomotive works of the 
Midland Railway Company, which cover an 
area of about eighty acres in extent. In 
addition to the building of locomotives, how- 
ever, there are several things of general interest 
to be seen. The Company manufacture their 
own gas in works purchased from the Derby 
Corporation in 1875, and last year the supply 
to stations, &c., in the district was upwards 
of 130 million cubic feet. Gas is here also 
made for the purpose of carriage lighting from 
shale oil by a very simple and interesting 
process, and one which might be more largely 
adopted in some country districts, especially 
as apparatus to suit very modified require- 
ments is readily obtainable. All water used 
in the works and supplied to locomotives is 
softened and purified by the Archbutt-Deeley 
plant, which is here capable of treating 30,000 
gallons per hour, but is also made suitably for 
domestic application in dwellings, hospitals, 
&c.: In the carriage and wagon department, 
having an area of nearly 100 acres, the work- 
shops are worthy of notice for substantial con- 
struction and exceptional size, their lengths 
being from 200ft. to 400ft., and widths varying 
from 100ft. to 300ft. The largest is the 
carriage painting shop, 400ft. long by 300ft. 
wide. ‘Timber is here used and stored in 
enormous quantities; the principal timber 
yard covers an area of 13 acres, and is 
traversed for the whole length of 1400ft. by 
three lines of rails. One side is used for 
stacking deals and battens, and the other for 
American and Stettin oak logs. Ona portion 
stands a shed 600ft. long and 100ft. wide, for 
storing and drying oak scantling ; this build- 
ing is provided throughout its entire length 
with light overhead cranes. 

There are several other timber drying sheds, 
built of timber, with louvred walls to admit of 
free circulation of air. The sheds are chiefly 
stocked with planks and scantling which have 
been cut into standard sizes, and are allowed 
to season naturally for an average period of 
two years before use. 

In front of the sawmill is a gantry 350ft. 
long and of 50ft. span, with two 5-ton overhead 
travelling cranes for unloading, stacking, and 
otherwise dealing with oak logs, which are, as 
far as possible, cross-cut and ripped up on 
arrival. The sawmill is 320ft. long and 250ft. 
wide, and contains, in addition to circular and 
reciprocating saws, 138 machines for mortising, 
tenoning, boring, planing, grooving, band- 
sawing, carving, turning, dovetailing, panel- 
planing, and sandpapering. Carriage building, 
upholstering, and finishing are done in other 
shops of similar dimensions to those already 
mentioned, and all the castings and ironwork 
are made in the carriage works, which con- 
stitute an entirely self-contained department. 

The Siddals Road Timber Mills were entirely 


rebuilt, owing to a disastrous fire, in July,- 


1897. They probably constitute one of the 
most complete establishments of the kind in 
this country, and are equipped with the most 
modern types of machinery obtainable. An 
extensive business is done in timber bending, 
turning, and joinery work, and amongst the 
clients of the company are H.M. Government, 
many leading railway companies, contractors, 
etc. The mill consists of three lofty and sub- 
stantial bays lighted by electricity, and contains 
band saws, one of which, having 8ft. pulleys, is 
capable of cutting trees 5ft. in diameter, 
vertical log frames, horizontal, cross cutting, 
rack, and a number of circular saws, auto- 
matic lathes, and various forms of planing 
and other machinery. 

There are in Derby a number of foundries 
and engineering works, in several of which 


constructional ironwork forms a leading part 
of the work carried out. 

Messrs. Eastwood, Swingler and Co., of 
Victoria Ironworks, are largely concerned in 
the construction of roofwork and bridges, both 
large and small. Their works cover over 27 
acres, and find employment for about 1000 
men. 

Messrs. Andrew Handyside and Co., of Brit- 
tannia Ironworks, have erected a considerable 
number of enclosed markets, winter gardens, 
drill halls; and are makers of fountains, vases, 
gates, etc. The number of men engaged here 
is also about 1000. ; 

The Pheenix Foundry Co. were amongst the 
first to be associated with constructional iron- 
work, and assisted in the erection of the 
Columbia Market, London; Shudehill Market, 
Manchester ; and others at Stockport, Halifax, 
Rotherham, and Derby. Battersea Bridge was 
also erected by this firm, who at the present 
time are interested in contracts connected 
with the Central London Railway. 

To all lovers of Art, the examples of china, 
exhibited at the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain 
Works, are especially fascinating. They are 
also dangerously alluring to visitors, whose im- 
pulses are not kept under rigid control. Derby 
ware was first mentioned in 1750, and in the 
present works, the traditions of the Bow and 
Chelsea ware are also maintained. All kinds 
of ornamental and useful articles are made, and 
the delicacies of their fine pierced and relief 
work are only equalled by the exquisite char- 
acter of the decoration afterwards applied. 
Egg-shell china, almost as thin, but far more 
transparent than the shell of an egg, is a 
speciality of this factory. These apparently 
fragile articles are mostly decorated in schemes 
of gold and various bronzes. 

In Uttoxeter Road is the wall-paper manu- 
factory of Messrs. W. G. Wilkins and Co. 
Erected in 1890, the premises have just been 
considerably enlarged, and further extension 
is likely to be needed in the near future. 
Sanitary papers are here produced and form 
a large proportion of the work carried out. 

Following tram rails which extend round 
the interior of the works the large new 
surface-printing shop is entered, where ten 
powerful machines are working. The paper 
from a roll, nearly a mile in length, passes 
round a large cylinder, and comes into contact 
with the printing rollers, which each have a 
different part of the pattern in relief on their 
surface. As the wet paper comes off the roll 
it enters a huge drying machine. In “ sani- 
tary” printing the colour is forced by tremen- 
dous pressure into the paper. The copper 
printing rollers are made with sunk patterns, 
and in this process the colours are made to 
overlap, so that variously blended shades 
are artistically produced from prismatic 
colours. After printing, a wonderfully intelli- 
gent automatic machine picks wooden rods 
from a box and hangs the paper on them, next 
placing {the rods upon chains, which travel up 
and down long tunnels fed with hot air. As 
the pattern dries, other machines roll the 
paper up, and deposit the sticks into the box 
ready once more for use. In the warehouse, 
rapidly working machines roll up the paper 
into single pieces or rolls, which are packed in 
bales ready for the trucks, which come up by 
the side of the little tramway statior. 

The streets of Derby are excellently lighted 
by electricity, supplied from the Corporation 
electric light station, whence current is 
also laid on for a number of private consumers 
for lighting power, cooking and other purposes. 
Designed by Messrs. Bramwell and Harris, of 
Westminster, the buildings containing the 
plant are of a substantial character, and have 
an effective ornamental frontage. 

The public free library, museum and Art 
gallery is contained in a handsome building in 
the Flemish-Gothie style, of red brick, with 
white facings. On the ground floor are three 
spacious reading rooms (one being for ladies), 
reference, lending, and children’s library, 
whilst the upper floor is devoted to a natural 
history museum. The curator’s house and 
porter’s lodge are separate erections. 

Connected with the same building, but with 
a frontage on the Strand, is the Corporation 
Art Gallery, containing a magnificent collection 
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of Derby china and a collection of paintings. 
Three exhibitions of paintings are also held 
here every year. 

‘As an ifstance of the wise forethought 
exercised with regard to the education of the 
rising generation, the Municipal Technical 
College is worthy of mention. The college is 
also an excellent combination of artistic and 
practical Architecture. : 

Built in the Gothic style from the designs 
of. Messrs. Waller and Son, of Gloucester, the 
building is of rectangular form, and of its four 
elevations those on the south and east are 
plain and built of red brick. The frontages in 
Degge Street and Green Hill have Riga pitch 
face wall stones with Hollington stone dress- 
ings.. Facing Green Hill, the elevation is 
treated in a very artistic manner, and has a 
generally pleasing effect. The principal en- 
trance has a porch projecting about 6ft. from 
the main building, and there are two other 
entrances—one for Art students and the other 
for science students. 

From the porch, the entrance hall has a 
good effect with its polished red granite 
columns, carved capitals, stone arches, and 
mosaic floors. The chief staircase from the 
hall to the first floor has York stone steps, 
wrought-iron ornamental balusters and skirt- 
ing with a polished oak handrail. Glazed 
brick dados line the staircases and corridors 
to.a height of 5ft. The corridors leading to 
the different rooms are lighted from two open 
courts faced with white-glazed bricks. The 
floors include a sub-basement, basement, 
ground, first and second floors. 

In the sub-basement is the heating and 
ventilating apparatus, which is on the plenum 
system, having a steam heater and an elec- 
trically driven fan 7ft. 6in. in diameter. The 
basement contains engine rooms, plumbing 
shop, typography room, and a large room for 
manual instruction. 

On the ground floor are a large Art lecture 
room, the physical laboratory, several class 
rooms, the committee room, and secretary’s 
offices, A large antique room for Art purposes, 
a fine lecture theatre for physical and chemi- 
cal demonstrations, and a mechanical drawing 
room are on. the first floor, whilst the top floor 
has exceptionally well-fitted chemical labora- 
tories, class rooms, and a spacious room, used 
for light and shade drawing. 

All the rooms in the building are well 
lighted and lofty, the floors throughout being 
fireproof on the Dennett and Ingle system of 
concrete arches. 

Advanced Art is taught with considerable 
success, and the science department includes 
the subjects. of building construction, 
chemistry, hygiene, &c. 

Occupying a site of over thirteen acres 
on the London Road is the Derbyshire Royal 
Infirmary, of which the foundation stone was 
laid by Her Majesty the Queen. The scheme 
for the complete infirmary includes seventeen 
distinct blocks, of which thirteen have been 
erected, the others being deferred for future 
requirements. Messrs. Young and Hall, of 
London, were the architects, and in their 
designs breadth of effect, rather than meaning- 
less adornment, has wisely been attempted. 
Viewed from the boulevard-like London Road, 
these buildings, situated well above the 
road level, present a bold and striking appear- 
ance, pleasingly qualified by foliage in the 
grounds by which they are fronted. In the 
centre is the administrative block, through 
which runs the main corridor of the hospital. 
From it projecting right and left are the ward 
pavilions of two stories each, the operating 
rooms, eye wards, and chapel. At the south- 
west end is placed the out-patient block, with 
a waiting hall seating 230 persons, consulting 
rooms, dispensary, &c. The general wards are 
127ft. long, 14ft. high, and each contains 
twenty-four beds. Each patient has 2066ft. of 
cubic space. The floors are made of terrazzo, 
and were the first ward floors laid of the 
material in this country. ‘The chapel, seating 
100 persons, was erected in memory of the late 
Sir William Evans, Bart. 

The operating-room is lined with marble 
slabs up toa height of 7ft., above which the 
walls and ceilings are finished in Keene’s 
cement. The floor is of terrazzo, and electric 


lighting is adopted in the wards, the chapel, 
and the operating theatres. 

Behind the main buildings are an isolation 
hut, mortuary, joiners’ shop, &c. The nurses’ 
home is completely detached from the re- 
mainder of the hospital, and affords accommo- 
dation for forty-eight nurses, each of whom 
has a separate bedroom. Steam laundries, 
disinfecting house, refuse cremator, and a large 
water tower are situated at the back of the 
rear administrative block. 

Leaving the immediate vicinity of Derby, 
the extensive works of the Stanton Iron Com- 
pany are well worthy of a visit. In addition 
to working iron stone mines yielding annually 
some 500,000 tons, and collieries from which 
about. 4000 tons of coal are raised daily, the 
Stanton Iron Company have works covering 
some 90 acres, and largely devoted to the manu- 
facture of cast-iron pipes and fittings for gas. 
steam and water. Machinery and appliances 
of the most improved modern types are used 
in this department,’ and pipes varying from 
1Zin. to 60in. diameter are made in various 
lengths up to 12ft. All pipes are tested by 
hydraulic machinery before leaving the works. 

Another: class of manufactured articles, 
applied both for artistic and utilitarian pur- 
poses, are those produced at Messrs. Minton’s 
china, earthenware and tile works, near Stoke- 
upon-Trent. These works were founded in 
1793, when the goods manufactured were 
for the most part plain in design, but neat, 
serviceable and excellently made. In 1821 
semi-transparent. porcelain was introduced, 
and soon afterwards the manufacture of 
china was commenced. In 1842 Parian ware 
was produced, followed by English majo- 
lica, which the firm were the first to make. 
The latter product is characterised by the 
opacity of the surface enamel. Cornish clay, 
blue clay, flint, Cornish stone and bones are 
the chief materials used. Cornish clay is 


mostly supplied from the neighbourhood ‘of ° 


St. Austell, and is a compound of silica and 
alumina in about the proportions of 60 and 40 
respectively. Blue clay comes from Poole, 
and is of a greyish colour, but turns perfectly 
white when fired. Flint, which is pure silica, 
can only be used after being calcined and 
ground to a fine powder. In the manufacture 
of ordinary earthenware blue clay is the 
foundation and flint the whitening medium. 
Cornish or china clay also conduces to white- 
ness, and renders the mass more porous, while 
Cornish stone increases the density of the clays 
and acts as a flux. When the ware is in the 
“biscuit” state patterns are printed upon it if 
required. Glazing is the next process, and after 
being kept for about 15 hours in the * glost 
ovens,” enamel colour may be laid on. The 
burnishing of gold ornamentation, when this 
is employed, is the final process. In the 
studio of M. Solon, who was formerly in the 
Sévres factories, is to be seen a process of 
ornamentation called “ pitesur pate.” In this 
method the clay is laid on by means of a brush 
and then worked with tools, and the artist is, 
of course, his own designer. Upwards of 1000 
persons are employed in this establishment. 

Nottingham, visited by the writer on the 
occasion of a garden party given by Mr. 8. W. 
Johnson, President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, was not seen under. the 
most favourable auspices, A special train, 
provided by the courtesy of the Midland 
Railway Company, arrived from Derby in the 
midst of a thunderstorm, accompanied by a 
downpour of rain, worthy of the best traditions 
of Manchester or of Glasgow. In the station 
portico a large number of members, ac- 
companied by many ladies in gay attire, 
sympathised with the heroic efforts made by 
a solitary cabman to transport the party to 
Nottingham Castle. The belief was openly 
expressed by some rash individual that a 
second cab existed in the town, but this 
opinion met with very few supporters. 

In spite of the unpropitious weather and its 
attendant difficulties, there was a very success- 
ful and enjoyable gathering, and when the sun 
finally reappeared, it was possible to wander in 
the charming grounds by which the Castle is 
surrounded. Standing on a precipitous rock, 
some 200ft. in height, the Castle commands a fine 
view of the Trent valley east and west. The 


the Liverpool Town Hall, in accordance with 
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present building, although a good example of — 
classical Italian Architecture of the Jacobian — 
period in England, cannot be said to be appro- — 
priate in any way to the splendid position it — 
occupies. Built on the site of an ancient 
Norman Castle and Fortress, Nottingham ~ 
Castle was commenced in 1670 by William > 
Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle, and was — 
attacked and burnt during the Reform riots‘in ~ 
1831. Restored through the energy of the © 
late Alderman W. G. Ward, and with the help — 
of Mr. Gladstone, it was adapted by the Corpor- 
ation for the Municipal Museum and Gallery — 
of Decorative Art, and opened in 1878. The © 
collections consist of pictures in oil and water — 
colours, drawings, engravings, pottery, metal — 
work, textile fabrics, sculpture, classical antiq- — 
uities from Greece, Italy, &e: ip = ae 
University College, Nottingham, erected by — 
the Corporation in a central position, is prob- — 
ably one of the finest piles of public buildings — 
in the provinces. In design it is Gothic, and — 
built of Ancaster stone. The college consists — 
of a principal facade in Shakespeare Street with — 
a central block containing lecture theatres, — 
laboratories, &¢e. Technical schools and a 
Natural History Museum are connected by a — 
corridor with the remainder of the college 
buildings, the whole of the structures being — 
of uniform style. In the basement of the — 
college are the carpentering shops and boiler — 
house, on the ground floor mechanical — 
workshops, testing, dynamo and lace rooms, — 
plumbers’ and smiths’ forges; on the first © 
floor a commodious lecture theatre, mechanical — 
laboratories, hosiery and professors’ rooms; on 
the second floor, drawing office, class rooms, — 
and an industrial museum. = =~ , 
The Central Free Libraries and Reading 
Rooms are situated in the east block. ~ 7 
EHleztric light is used in the whole of the — 
buildings, and from the Corporation Elec- 
tricity Supply Station, opened in 1894, the © 
lighting of the town is effected. In addition, 
there are upwards of 500 private consumers. 
Welbeck Abbey formed the object of the — 
final visit, and, after inspecting the new 
collieries at Cresswell, a large number of — 
members drove to Welbeck, where they were 
hospitably received by the Duke and Duchess — 
of Portland. . re : 
In conclusion, it-may be remarked that the — 
session is considered to be one of the most — 
interesting and successful known inthe history — 
of the Institution, and that the liberality of 
the Midland Railway Company in connection ~ 
with the meetings generally was thoroughly 
appreciated. me 


AN interesting historic mansion is offered — 
for sale at Versailles—that formerly occupied — 
by Madame Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVI. 

Tue Liverpool School Board has instituted — 
a limited competition of local architects for — 
new schools to be built in Lawrence Road and — 
Bowler Street. Ten firms of architects have 
been invited, five for each group of buildings, 
and the Clerk to the School Board will act as 
adjudicator on the designs submitted. : 

Memoriau: stones of RKhyddings Chapel, 
Swansea, have been laid. Mr. P. J. Thomas, 
of Bridgend, prepared the plans, and the con- 
tract was let to Messrs. Weaver and Co. The 
cost of the new chapel is to be about £1550, 
It is being built in the Gothic style of Archi-— 
tecture, and will seat nearly 550 persons. 4 

Two new hotels are about to be built at 
Southwold. One, to be called the Marlborough, | 
will be built on the North Cliff. Mr. Pells, of 
Beccles, is the architect, and the cost is £7000, 
without furniture. The second hotel will be 
situate near the railway station, and will cost 
about £2000. Mr. T. Key is the architect for 
this, and also for a south wing to be added to 
the Cliff Hotel in the same town. ‘ 

Aw accomplishment has been made of the 
decoration of ‘the vestibule and the dome of 


Professor Simpson’s designs. One of the finest 
pieces of sculpture in Liverpool is Francis 
Chantrey’s graceful statue of George Canning, 
which occupies a pedestal which is placed on 
the first elevation of the grand staircase 
leading to the beautiful suite of upper rooms 
of the Town Hall. - zy eee, ake 
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OCTOBER NUMBER 
of the . 


_ Architectural 


ts unique in the 
Interest of its Contents. 
So strong a Series of Articles and 
Illustrations for the 
Architect and Craftsman 
has never previously been brought 
between the covers of a Magazine. 
One of the timely- features 
_ of the October Number 
ts the Second Supplement of 
“THE COLLECTOR” Series _ 
¢ontaining a spectal article on the 
Rembrandt Exhibition 
at Amsterdam : 
— “In Honour of 
a3 Queen Wilhelmina’s Accession.” 
A fine reproduction of 
Rembrandt's famous Painting 
“THE NIGHT WATCH,’ 
adorns this Number. 
A Second Plate 
entitled 
AN AUTOGRAPH LITHOGRAPH, 
By Oliver Hall, R.L., 
ts also presented ; and ; 
.. Other Features of the Number are: 
\WHAT IS ART? 
By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
LONDON AS DICKENS KNEW 
mh 
THE RENAISSANCE* OF THE 
ART OF ENAMELLING IN 
_ENGLAND: 
By Alexander Fisher. 
THE ROCK-CUT CHURCHES OF 
INKERMANN: 
Letterpress and Illustrations by William 
Simpson, RT. 
SIHE WORK OF °G. F- WATTS: 
Illustrated : 
Written by W. FE. F. Britten. 
17th CENTURY PLASTER-WORK 
IN BARNSTAPLE: 
Illustrated. 
THE ROMAN STONES IN THE 
HUNTERIAN MUSEUM: 
_ Lilustrated. 
THE WORK OF fOHN BELCHER: 
Illustrated: Written by C. G. Harper. 
The October Number of the REVIEW 
os the most interesting Magazine ever 
offered to the Profession. 


* READY. OCTOBER 1st. 
1/= Nett. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinaHam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
September 28th, 1898. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RuskKInN. 


Neartyevery Londoner has caught a glimpse 
of the Elizabethan mansion lying amongst the 
trees of Holland Park, and just visible from 
the tops of the omnibuses plying along 
Hammersmith Road. But very few have seen 
the inside of Holland House. It is a fine 
country house that has been swallowed up by 
the all-devouring City; standing yet in the 
midst of its own lovely grounds, and, holding 
its treasures intact. It has changed hands 
repeatedly, and for years now has ceased to be 
a social centre, 


Ir dates, says an article in the new Pall 
Mall Mayazine, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It was a Royalist house 
in Stuart times, but for a few months it was 
the residence of Cromwell and Fairfax, then 
of Addison in his last years, and, later still, 
of William Renn. It passed into the hands 
of the Fox family in 1749, and thencefor ward, 
for a hundred years, it was the fount of 
Whiggism pure and undefiled, and it reached 
the height of its fame under Macaulay’s Lord 
and Lady Holland, the Whig potentates of 
the Reform epoch. The house is packed with 
treasures of art and objects associated with 
half the famous people of Europe during the 
days of its prime. Macaulay, to whom it was 
almost home, might well write of all its 
memories, “ mixed with all that was loveliest 
and gayest in the society of the most splendid 


of capitals.” 


Stow Ly, but surely, the officials are effecting 
the clearance of the site in Parliament Street 
which is needed for the widening of White- 
hall and the construction of the new Govern- 
ment offices. All the houses are now vacated 
up to the corner shop in the occupation of the 
Aerated Bread Company, and this will be 
handed over in the course of the next few 
weeks, together with the adjoining premises 
facing Parliament Square. No time will be 
lost in demolishing the buildings, so that 
probably by the time the next Session opens 
the entire block on the north side of Puarlia- 
ment Street will have been swept away, 
opening up a clear view of Westminster 


Abbey. 


Parriort wall-paper is the latest thing in 
the United States, and, but for the decided 
strength of the colouring, the designs are by no 
means lacking e‘ther in originality or in grace. 
One of these represents the spread eagle with 
the crest of the States on its breast, the laurel 
branch and bunch of arrows in its jaws, stand- 
ing on a knot of ribbon which forms a festoon, 
and from which depends a single star attached 
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to crossed representations of the Stars and 
Stripes, which again serve to hold up more 
ribbons, which are again carried in festoons to 
smaller stars surmounted by flags. The frieze 
represents the same design in an enlarged 
form, swords and anchors attached to knotted 
cables being artistically introduced, while the 
border at the top and bottom represents the 
network, which is commonly seen forming the 
upper part of the bulwarks of a steamer. 


Some cities boast of being built on a rock, 
others of having seven hills for their founda- 
tion; but the residents will awake one morn- 
ing to the fact that their world-famous 
Metropolis isa city built on tunnels. So many 
underground means of communication have 
been, are being, or will be, made that London 
will soon have little geological basis left. 
Recently the Mansion House itself showed 
several cracks; and now buildings along the 
route of the new tunnel for the Central Rail- 
way from the Royal Exchange westwards are 
following its example. No danger of collapse 
or accident is apprehended, the tunuels being 
far beneath the foundations of the houses; 
but still the fact remains that the cracks are 
there. Probably when the strata have got 
over the disarrangement caused by navvies, 
and have settled down to their normal solidity, 
the crevices will be filled up and painted, and 
thus obliterated until the leases of the build- 
ings expire. 


Reports that houses and halls in Cheapside 
were chipping and cracking on account of the 
excavation for the Central Electric Railway 
have been current lately. At the top of 
Ironmonger Lane stands the Mercers’ Hall, a 
very old building. Adjoining it, nearer the 
Cheap, is one of Messrs. Benetfink’s establish- 
ments. At the level of the first story of the 
hall, just where it joins Messrs. Benetfink’s, 
there is a zig-zag crack about an eighth of an 
inch wide. It was first noticed in July. Some 
three weeks ago a piece of thin paper was 
pasted across the crack. This paper is still 
intact, showing it has not widened recently. 


Messrs. Jones AND LAna, house and property 
agents, have their offices in Kine Street. Here 
again cracks are visible. Mr. Taylor, of 
Messrs. Jones and Lang, speaking as a practical 
surveyor, says he has little doubt a small 
subsidence has occurred. After the tunnel 
archway is fully completed the ground settles 
slightly, and then the harm is done.» All the 
buildings affected must be carefully watched 
for some time longer, but the fact that there 
had been no expansion of the cracks during the 
last week or two, points, he said, to the cessa- 
tion of the subsidence. It is hinted that the 
eracks might be due to the excessive drought; 
but this theory is disproved by the fact that 
they appeared before the drought became 
severe. Sir Douglas Fox, the eminent consult- 
ing engine>r, has been called in. It is under- 
stood that he does not regard the matter as 
serious now that three weeks have elapsed with- 
out any widening of the cracks. The construc- 
tion of the subways and underground railways 
has caused buildings to crack and chip similarly 
in other parts of London. The phenomenon 
is familiar to engineers. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is not attended with danger. 


Tse Rector of Croyland, near Peterborough, 
in appealing for funds for the preservation of 
Croyland Abbey, gives an account of the work 
donethis year. ‘ The two bays next the tower 
rebuilt, one entirely so; the north wall of the 
north aisle or present parish church underpinned 
on the outside face; a cross wall between two 
chapels rebuilt, and the east window in the 
tower repaired and c-m-nted. I therefore 
greatly need pecuniary help,’ continues the 
Rector, “in carrying on this great work. Now 
for the reason of the urgency of this appeal. 
Last Wednesday the whole north wall of the 
eastern chapel moved 4in. to the north, and 
must be speedily taken down and rebuilt from 
the foundations, as in the case of the two bays 
next the tower. The sum still required is 
about £1100. The portion of the abbey which 
has caused so much work this year was_ built 
by Abbat. Ulketyle in 1061. In 1091 this 
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portion suffered from fire during the abbacy 
of Ingulphus the Historian. 


«THERE are many reasons for this decay to 
the fabric besides age and the drainage of the 
Fens. The abbey has suffered from fire on 
three occasions, from earthquake (1114), and 
the walls were built on the peat bed, having 
no spreading footings. The foundations are 
perfectly rotten, and how the building has 
held together for so many centuries is truly a 
mystery. One relieving arch was embedded 
only about lin., having a projection of 6in. 
Dangerous in the extreme. In the peat bed 
last week we found a cluster of oysters un- 
opened. The underpinning of the abbey proves 
the statements by Ingulphus to be perfectly 
correct, and the oak piles may be seen by 
visitors which have been since 947 a.p. the 
stay of the foundations. I do pray that the 
lovers of the ancient monuments of our land 
may help me by a generous response to this 
letter.” 


RawMARSH Parish Church has been tho- 
roughly restored, and very extensive altera- 
tions have, at the same time been carried out. 
The work of improvement—if improvement it 
be—was in some degree a matter of necessity, 
but when the primary work of renovation was 
begun its incompleteness was very marked, 
and so the scheme was enlarged, and even- 
tually embraced the erection of a new chancel, 
the provision of a vestry and an organ chamber 
in addition to the complete repair of the 
nave. It is rather more than two years since 
Mr. J. Platts, the architect who has had the 
whole of the work in hand, pronounced the 
roof of the nave to be unsafe, and his investi- 
gation proved most of the timbers to be 
decayed. A new ceiling of pitch pine, roofed 
with Westmoreland slates, was put in, and 
during the course cf the work it was dis- 
covered that the walls of the clerestory were 
damaged. These were therefore repaired. 
The old galleries were taken out, and then it 
was seen that one of the stone pillars of the 
nave was cracked down its entire length, and a 
new one had, of course, to ke put in its place. 


Tue new chancel, which is much larger and 
more elegant than the chancel it supersedes, 
is of octagonal shape, and contains a stained 
glass window. ‘The floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles, and new altar standards and rails have 
been provided, The nave has been newly 
floored, and seated with pews of pitch pine, 
slightly stained oak colour, with worked and 
traceried ends. The hexagonal pulpit is of 
the same material as the pews, and is sup- 
ported by traceried pillars, with open work 
above. All the internal stonework has been 
cleaned of the whitewash which formerly dis- 
figured it, and new windows of cathedral 
glass have been inserted. The new chancel 
arch is of Roche Abbey stone, with old English 
carved capitals. The alterations have required 
a rearrangement of the heating system, which 
has also been renovated, and the total outlay 
necessitated has been about £2000. A new 
organ to be placed in the church is being made 
by Messrs. Abbott and Son, of Leeds, at a cost 
of £500. 


Rererrine to the action of the London 
County Council with regard. to the means of 
escape from factories in the event of an 
outbreak of fire, the City Press says :—“ The 
provisions of the Act itself are unobjectionable. 
In old buildings as well as in new it requires 
only that such facilities shall be provided as 
can reasonably be required under the circum- 
stances of each case. What is reasonable 
under the circumstances is unfortunately left 
in the metropolis to the decision of the County 
Council. We say unfortunately, because the 
Council’s ideas as to what is reasonable in old 
structures are peculiar, so peculiar that in a 
large number of instances the perfectly 
legitimate requirement of the Act has been 
magnified into an oppressive and in many 
cases intolerable-demand. We had hoped 
that the remonstrances which have been made 
by persons carrying on business in the City 
and elsewhere in Central London would have 
induced the Council to modify its require- 


' Nihilist in a snowstorm. 


ments, and that we should have heard no 
more of the ‘County Council Staircase,’ the 
insistence upon which without regard to 
special circumstances has been the ground of 
complaint. 


“Tr appears, however from the proceedings 
taken against Messrs. Blades, East, and 
Blades that it has not yet learned the wisdom of 
moderation. The firm’s premises in Tabernacle 
Street are, of course, quite modern, and the 
neighbourhood has been within the last few 
years the scene of a terrible fire; but we do 
not think it was the intention of the Legislature 
that they should be put to the expense of 
carrying out the alterations now insisted upon, 
The Council requires two staircases of incom- 
bustible materials to be erected, the cost of 
which, as shown by the contract entered into 
by the firm, will be no less than £660. To 
this outlay Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades, 
after a lengthened correspondence, consented. 
The summons was taken out by the Council 
because there had been some delay in com- 
mencing the work, and the case has been 
adjourned for ten weeks for the alterations to 
be carried out. These, however, are mere 
details, which are of little interest to anybody 
excepting the parties immediately concerned. 
The serious feature of the case is the large 
expenditure which the London County Council 
has power to compel firms to incur for altera- 
tions, and its apparent disregard for those 
reasonable considerations which the Act 
recognises. We have nothing to say against 
County Council staircases when they are made 
obligatory in the construction of new build- 
ings. What is objected to, and rightly looked 
upon as a hardship, is the insistence upon their 
introduction into existing buildings regardless 
either of necessity or expense.” 


THE announcement that the directors of 
the Grafton Galleries. are about to hold an 
exhibition of Verestchagin’s pictures will be 
of immense interest to English people. It 
will succeed the exhibition of the Society of 
Portrait Painters, and is expected to open on 
January Ist. The Russian soldier-artist burst 
like a bombshell in the world of Art some 
years ago. The first show of his pictures in 
this country made a prodigious sensation, and 
gave rise to a fury of denunciation, and a 
corresponding passion of praise. He has 
painted modern warfare as it has never been 
painted by any other man. He is an artist of 
astonishing force, and a realist who shrinks 
from nothing. 


No one who saw Verestchagin’s trio of pic- 
tures representing what the glory of war 
means for the private soldier can ever forget 
them. The first was an expanse of blue sky 
with a great snow-capped mountain in the 
foreground. No sign of war—nothing else in 
the picture save a small brown speck, appa- 
rently some sort of bird. The second picture 
was a lower scene on the same mountain. 
There is less of blue sky, the snow-capped 
peak has receded into the distance, and the 
brown, bare, barren lower slopes, flecked with 
the shadows of passing clouds, form the fore- 
ground. But the little speck has grown into 
a huge, repulsive-looking vulture. In the 
third picture we are presented with a dense 
tangled mass of green tropical jungle: It is at 
the foot of the vast Himalayas. In the 
foreground lies a young British soldier—dead. 
His dead hand still grasps his rifle, and round 
him sit in grim array a number of vultures, 
which have just alighted to gorge themselves 
on the flesh of the soldier lad. 


_ AnoTHER trio, showing how great empires 


' are maintained, was likewise very impressive. 


Three startlingly realistic pictures of great 
power showed the world how Rome, Britain, 
and Russia maintained their hold over their 
subjects. The first was a picture of the 
Crucifixion, the second depicted British 
artillerymen at the close of the Mutiny, 
blowing natives out of the mouths of guns, 
the third represented the execution of a 
All were grim, 
terribly grim, and very powerful. 


_ boiling heat. Iron rollers are used for the — 


_ who is a lineal descendant of the Hathaways, — 
’ has lived there fifty years, and under present — 


_ original word in this connection. It seems to 


| paper is odd. The re-lining process is common > 


War was one of Verestchagin’s favourite _ 
subjects, especially the Russo-Turkish War of _ 
1876-77, in which he had himself taken part. 
Who does not remember “All quiet on the 
Schipka?” The conquest and retention of — 
the vast domain of India, with all its glories — 
and its wealth, and. its millions of inhabitants _ 
by a mere handful of an energetic western — 
race also appealed powerfully.to Verestchagin’s 
wonderful imagination, as it does to most — 
Russians, whose eyes are on the Orient. The — 
coming exhibition of. Verestchagin’s works — 
will teach many Londoners somewhat of the 
new literary and artistic forces that are — 
struggling to express themselves—the product _ 
of the emergence of a race from barbarism 
and childhood to civilisation and. maturity. — 
To have produced Tolstoy, Tourgenieff, Marie — 
Bashkirtseff, and Verestchagin is to have 
challenged comparison with the Elizabethan — 
age. 


* jae 
f 


Mr. Arruur Hopason, Chairman of the — 
Executive Committee, Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place, has replied to the Times correspondent 
«W.L.,” who, in speaking of Shakespeare’s _ 
house and Anne Hathaway’s cottage,remarked: 
“When I last saw the birthplace the great — 
danger of its being burnt was in consequence ~ 
of the hot-water pipes resting on the very old ~ 
and very dry timber.” “The boiler which — 
feeds the hot-water pipes,’ Mr. Hodgson ex- — 
plains, “is fixed in a separate building at a — 
distance of 80ft. from the birthplace, and is 
worked by low pressure, seldom, or ever, at 


hot-water pipes, they avoid the woodwork — 
made of solid oak. Last year the pipes were 
thoroughly overhauled and the circulation — 
perfected by an experienced tradesman. The ~ 
lightning conductors were at the same time — 
tested and put in order. In answertoanother — 
correspondent in your issue of the 13th inst., 
I may say that the hot-water pipes do not 
affect the plaster, upon which some thousands 
of visitors’ names'have been pencilled (this 
custom no longer is permitted). It is true 
that the limewash onthe plaster surface is 
liable to peel off with age, but the equal tem- 
perature produced by the hot-water pipes — 


assists to preserve it. ~~ : 


“In regard to Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, 
the dear old lady who is the custodian, and 


arrangements resides in the cottage, which 
last year was thoroughly and carefully re- 
stored at a considerable cost. The birthplace — 
and Anne Hathaway’s Cottage are under the — 
management of an executive committe, con- — 
sisting of the mayor, three aldermen, and six — 
prominent residents in the borough, who are ~ 
appointed at the annual meeting of the — 
trustees on the anniversary of Shakespeare’s — 
birthday (oldtime). Since the lamented death — 
of Mr. Charles Flower in May, 1892, I have 
had the honour of having been elected annually — 
chairman of the executive committ3e, who — 
meet monthly on the first Wednesday in the ~ 
month, the birthplace being constantly visited 
by myself and other members of the committee, — 
who take the deepest interest in the sacred 
trust committed to their care.” ae) 


Ir is not easy to think of the 1 ng-lost 
Gainsborough—the discovery of the missing © 
Duchess in a Chelsea cellar was reported — 
by the Daily Mail the other day—as any- — 
thing but a kind of sea-serpent, whose 
outlines “fade for ever and for ever” as- 
we come nearer. The mystery of the Chelsea 
cellar makes a pretty story of a find: — 
so pretty that it ought to come true. The 
painting, we are told, “has been floated from 
canvas to paper.” Has it, indeed? Here, at 
least, is a curious and instructive point, which 
we are pleased to note. “Floated” is an 


imply that the author of the tale is sufficiently 
unacquainted with pictures to be tricked by a _ 
mare’s nest. That flotation from canvas to- 


enough; not, however, from canvas to paper, 
but the other way about. a - 
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N.A.P. Windows. , 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


THE thorough and unanimous satisfaction which has now been ex- 
pressed by Architects, Builders, and Users on behalf of the N.A.P. 
Windows, in most cases after prolonged trials, is causing them to be 
almost generally specified, and to make preparations for promptly 
already in hand and shortly to accrue as the result of the N.AP- Specialities having been 
list of important buildings now in course of erection and being designed, arrangements 
(The N.A.P. Window Co. Ltd.) 


SEPTEMBER 


executing the orders 
specified for a long 
have been concluded for acquiring the undertaking from the Development Syndicate 
by a Trading Company possessing a working capital suited to the importance of the business. 


< 


THE PROSPECTUS 


THE (NEW) N.A.P. WINDOW COMPANY Lt. 


Will be next week published in the Daily Press on the 4th, 5th, and 6th October. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PROSPECTUS: 


4 There are seventeen British Patents included in the purchase, the principal of which, and their respective 
advantages, are as follows :— 
eZ SLIDING WINDOWS. CASEMENT WINDOWS. 


(2) ‘*The N.A.P. Sliding and Revolving Sashes,’’ 
which (hung with lines and weights in ordinary 


(7) ‘*The N.A.P. Wood Casement,’’? which not 


only opens outwards for Ventilation, but also 


> hollow sash frames) slide as usual, and when inwards for Cleaning. 

; their outsides have to be cleaned or repaired, (ce) ‘The N.A.P. Metal Casement” (6 different 
can be instantly reversed for the purpose. ‘ methods) each of which also open outwards for 

pure (4) ee OG ess eeaats for pe tEine Ventilation and inwards for Cleaning. 

: either the N.A.P. Revolving Sashes or ordinary pare pace 

, sashes in solid frames without the use of the (/) “The N.A.P. Passable Hopper Cheeks, which 

4 . : : enable bottom-hung fanlights, fitted with side- 

ordinary lines and weights (one sash counter- Taped cele Tak thet a even teal ol BeeeeER 

balancing the other), or for hanging therein See ra ee ; ase aie: Bk a a 

: ordinary sashes in basements, &c. raugnt, to. be inwardly swu a , an 

: Ge the NOAtP. Top Bolt Patent, which consists youre Pe aaa CRN ee cleaning olf the 

fee : ‘ : t anlignts. 

; of an ordinary window, the sashes of which, ED ASTOR Fa ; 

J by the application of certain. inexpensive (g) ‘‘ The N.A.P. Accessories,”’ which consist of a 

* fittings, can easily be drawn inwards by a number of useful inventions connected with the 

RS domestic servant, when it is desired to clean details of windows ; and all of which are 

4 the outsides. capable of producing handsome profits. 


Full size examples of the ahove can be ‘seen 
159, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINS TER, and 65, 


j 


at the Company’s Showrooms, 
GRACGCEGHURGH ST., E.G. 


Although the Patents have for some time been introduced to the Building World, no question of validity has been 
raised. The favourable opinion of Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P., has been obtained with reference to the 
principal inventions, which are designated by the letters (a), (c), (d), (e), and (f) in the above list. Mr. Moulton’s 


Opinions were based upon an exhaustive search (extending from the year 1617) OW 
The originals of these reports, and the opinions as 
with all other legal documents, at the offices of the 
Both the United States of America and Germany have granted patents; facts which are 


Co., Registered Patent Agents, 9, Warwick Court, Holborn. 
above mentioned of Mr. Moulton, can be inspected, together 
Company’s Solicitors. 


by Messrs. Alexander Browne and 


strong confirmatory evidence of validity, having regard to the fact that the Patent Authorities of these countries 


S 


search the Patent Records of the World for inventions which anticipate current applications. iow 
_- The Company will also take over, at the expense of the Vendors, their rights in the following Foreign and 


Colonial Patents, which have either already been granted, or in respect of which instructions to the Patent Agents to 


apply for patents have been given ; 


and it is proposed almost immediately to form a Subsidiary Company for their 


ourchase, upon terms which should provide this Company with an immediate substantial profit. 


EUROPE. ASIA. AFRICA. AMERICA. AUSTRALIA. 
_ France Turkey India Cape Colony US: A. Victoria 
Germany Italy Ceylon Natal Canada New South Wales 
Belgium Spain Japan Rhodesia Brazil _ West Australia 
Sweden Hungary Straits Settlements Argentine South Australia 
~ Denmark Switzerland Mexico New Zealand 
_ Norway Austria Jamaica Tasmania 
Russia Portugal Queensland 


Copies of the Prospectus, with forms of application for Shares, can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or 


9m the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Auditors. 
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ABERAYRON.—The Aberayron school build- 
ings, which have just been opened, are built on 
a commanding site near the Feathers Hotel. 
They are unpretentious. The buildings consist 
of a spacious central hall, two class-rooms, 
master’s and mistress’s rooms, workshop, 
laboratory, music room, &c. The architect is 
Mr. Ll. Bankes Price, B.A., of Lampeter, and 
the contractor Mr. E. Evans, of Llanybyther. 


Carpirr.—The Mayor of Cardiff has just 
opened the new premises in George Street for 
the Free Library for the Docks district. "The 
building has been erected on the site of two 
cottages in George Street, and has been de- 
signed with a red brick front and a simple 
treatment in the Tudor style of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. The roof over the back part of 
the library is vulcanite, manufactured by 
the Vulcanite Roofing Company, Belfast, 
under the supervision of Mr. W. Allen, of 
Cardiff, the top of which, covered with sand 
and gravel, forms a good drying-ground for 
the caretaker. The buildings have been erected 
by Mr. W. T. Morgan, contractor, Cardiff, 
from plans prepared by and under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, archi- 
tect, Cardiff. The floor of the library is formed 
of wood blocks. The furniture has been made 
and supplied by Messrs. Turner and Sons from 
the drawings of the architect. The buildings 
are lofty and well lighted, and simple and 
excellent arrangements are made for the 
supply of fresh air and the extraction of the 
vitiated atmosphere. The total expenditure 
on the buildings was £1400, and the acquire- 
ment. of the cottages cost £800. 


CHARLEVILLE.—The foundation stone of the 
new Church of the Holy Cross, Charleville, was 
laid a few days ago. As theresult of a limited 
competition, the design of the new building 
was entrusted to Mr. M. A. Hennessy, archi- 
tect, of Cork ; the contractor being Mr. Denis 
Creedon, of Fermoy. The style of Architec- 
ture is that of the thirteenth century, pointed 
Gothic, which lends itself with peculiar charm 
to the plan, which includes nave, aisles, tran- 
septs,and chancel. The main front is enriched 
by a moulded and recessed doorway, with tivo 
rows of pillars, and astatue of St. Colman, t®% 
patron of: the diocese. The tower and spit 


which are 150ft. in height, flank the nave | 


gable on the left hand. From the belfry 
Springs a graceful octagonal - pointed spire, 
flanked at the base by four spire-capped pin- 
nacles, and the summit by a floriated wrought- 
iron cross, richly gilded and decorated. On 
the right-hand side of the north gable rises is 
a pinnacled buttress. The tower door is on the 
side, deeply recessed, giving a good shadow. 
On the opposite side, leading to the adjoining 
aisle, is a graceful porch projecting beyond the 
walls of the church, with gabled frontages. 
The masonry throughout is of local white 
limestone, and the dressings, also of limestone, 
are from the famous quarries of Liscarrol. 
The total cost of the building is estimated at 
£14,000. 


Earis Conne (Essex).—A new grammar 
school has just been opened at Earls Colne, 
Essex. The building is of red brick, faced 
with “Sible Hedingham ” bricks, and covered 
with “ Perfector” roofing tiles, obtained from 
Messrs. Thomas Peake, of Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire. The windows are of the Elizabethan 
style, with leadedlights. Half-timbered work is 
employed under the eaves and in the gables. 
The floors are nailed into breeze concrete. 
The ceilings are of panelled plaster. The 
floors are carried on two iron girders, cased, 
placed on elaborate carved stone corbels. 
There ‘are several winding staircases, with 
French polished handrails. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Zach. Rogers, con- 
tractor, of Earls Colne. The figures of the 
original contract were £3700, but the extras, 
&c., will bring these up to upwards of £5000. 


Mr. Henry A. Cheers, of Twickenham, was the 
chitect. 
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GILSLAND (Cumberland).—The new stone 
bridge over the Irthing at Gilsland has been 
completed. The bridge is built on the skew 
principle, and has cost £1400, including road 
diversions. The erection is in substitution of 
a narrow bridge with a ‘square span and a very 
awkward approach on the left bank of the 
river. The bridge has been designed by Mr. 
G. J. Bell, Cumberland county surveyor, and 
built by Mr. Thos, Telfer, Langholm. 


Guasaow.—A new nurses’ home has been 
added to the Gartloch Asylum, Glasgow. The 
new building will accommodate about fifty, 
and is to be of three stories, and built of red 
stone in the Francois Premier style of Archi- 
tecture, similar to the main asylum buildings. 
It is quite detached from the asylum, and 
situated at a rather lower level in a pleasant 
part of the grounds. On each floor there will 
be sitting rooms, bedrooms, and bath rooms, 
while in addition on the ground floor will be 
matron’s rooms, visitors’ rooms, and kitchen. 
A sick room for invalided nurses will be found 
on the first floor. To ensure quiet for the night 
nurses, their quarters, reached by a separate 
staircase, have been placed in the top flat. The 
bedrooms will be of two sizes, and every nurse 
and servant will have a separate. room in 
addition to sharing with others a parlour. 
The entrance to the home is placed so as to be 
equally convenient for asylum and hospital, 
and opening from it on one side is a parcel and 
enquiry room. The parlours, which have large 
bow windows, are placed at the corners, and 
the lavatories and bath rooms are in the wings. 
The ground behind, forming part of the old 
pleasance, will be laid out for nurses’ recrea- 
tion. The architects are Messrs. Thomson 
and Sandilands, and the contractors :—Masons, 
Messrs. Paterson and Baldie; joiners, Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Grant; slaters, Messrs. A. M. 
Ross and Sons; plasterer, Mr. Mackenzie ; 
plumber, Mr. J. L. Arnot; painters, -Messrs. 
M‘Culloch. The total cost, including fur- 
nishings, it is estimated will be about £20,000. 


Gorsty Hitu.—The new schools at Gorsty 
Hill were opened on ‘Tuesday week. The 
buildings, which can be used as day-schools 
and a mission church, have been erected at a 
cost of about £2000. The builder was Mr. 
W. Willetts, of Old Hill, and the archi. 
tects were Messrs. Prothero and Phillott, of 
Cheltenham. 


Govan.—The ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation stone of the Public Halls and Municipal 
Buildings in Govan Road, Govan, took place 
last Saturday week. The buildings are divided 
into two sections: first, the Burgh Building, 
comprising the Council Chamber, committee 
rooms, &c., and the offices for the various 
officials; secord, the Town Hall, consisting of 
a large hall to accommodate 2000 persons, and 
a small hall to accommodate 500. The main 
entrance to the Burgh Buildings is from 
Govan Road, and placed in the centre of that 
frontage. On the left, immediately on enter- 
ing, is the burgh officer’s or enquiry offices, 
and on the right is a small waiting room. On 
entering the buildings a corridor is reached 
8ft. wide, which joins the various departments 
of this floor to each other and to the Council 
Chamber. Immediately behind the corridor, 
in the centre, are two stairs: one leading to 
the right reaches the Burgh Surveyor’s office, 
on the first floor facing Merryland Street ; 
while the other, to the left, reaches the Sani- 
tary Inspector’s office, &c., fronting Summerton 
Road. The Council Chamber is placed at the 
rear of the main building, and directly in the 
axis of the main entrance door. This position 
was decided upon, after careful considera- 
tion, as being. most convenient to the main 
entrance, and placed at the back the noise 
from the street will not disturb the business 
of the Council. Double doors have also been 
provided to keep out the sound. A retiring 
room, lavatory, and ante-room have also been 
provided, whilst space has been set aside for 
the Press, and also a gallery with separate 
entrance for the public. Along the Govan 
Road frontage are placed the Provost’s room, 


committee rooms, library, and waiting room. 


The Town Clerk’s office faces the Summerton 


._ the alternate bays having the upper winds 


ad 
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Road, while the Weights and Measures office © 
has a frontage to Merryland Street, and in the 

basement under the office connected to the 
street by a hoist is a workshop, measure-testing © 
room, and a fire and damp-proof room. The 
Burgh Treasurer’s office faces Summerton Road, 

and is provided with a separate entrance for — 
the public, and is also connected to the other — 
offices by a corridor. The Town Hall extends — 
along Carmichael Street from Summerton Road 
to Merryland Street, the main entrance being 
in Summerton Road and the artistes’ entrance — 
in Merryland Street. There is a wide corridor — 
along each side of the hall, with sufficient — 
exits to allow the hall to be emptied in a few 
minutes. There is alsoa cloak room, smoking — 
room, and lavatory accommodation over the — 
entrance hall and in the gallery. There are no ~ 
columns on the floor of the hall, and therefore 
no obstruction to the view or circulation. — 
The small hall is on the first floor. The public 

enter by a wide and easy stair at one end, and 
the artistes by a stair at the platform end, 
where there is also two dressing rooms. The 
idea aimed at in the exterior of the building 
is to give it a plain but dignified appearance 
without lavish expense and ornament, the 
style adopted being a free treatment of the — 
Classic. The detail of the large hall is a little 
different from the rest of the building, so as 
to make it distinctive. The estimated cost of — 
the new buildings is £30,000. y 


Kitmarnock.—The foundation stone was — 
recently laid, at Kilmarnock, of a public 
library and museum. The building is being 
erected at Elm Bank, and is estimated to cost — 
upward of £11,000. The style of Architecture 
adopted is Italian, the leading feature of the — 
design being a portico at the main entrance, 
surmounted by the figure of Britannia and the 
Kilmarnock coat of arms. The frontage is 
138ft. in length, with a depth of 114ft. On 
the ground floor are the reading room, library 
rooms, and lecture hall. On the second floor 
the main staircase leads to a spacious vestibule 
with dome of coloured glass, to the right and 
left of which are the wings of the museum. 
each having a total area otf 1750 square feet, 
The architect is Mr..R. 8. Ingram, and the 
principal contractor ex-Bailie Calderwood. 


oe 


Keswick.—A new High School and _ hoste 
erected at Keswick at a cost of £6000 has just 
been opened. The new buildings, which are 
adjacent to Greta Hall, the former residence 
of the poet Southey, have been erected in 
accordance with the designs of Messrs. Austin 
and Paley, of Lancaster, the contractor being 
Mr. Isaac Hodgson. ; 

Lrereps.—The contract for the new premises 
of the London and Midland Bank, situate in 
North Street, has been let to Messrs. Craver 
and Umpleby. The work is being carried out 
from the plans and under the supervision of 
William Bakewell, F.R.IBA. | — 

Newcastie.—The new Presbyterian Chu: 
of England at Benwell, Newcastle, has j 
been opened. The building stands with 
side to Armstrong Road, the west front fac 
Hugh Gardens. The hall occupies the east 
portion of the site, and between the chu 
and hall the class rooms and vestries are placed 
The church is planned with nave and aisles, 
the aisles and west end having galleries, the 
whole providing seating accommodation for 
650. ‘The entrances are placed in the 
front. ‘Che whole of the block of building 
designed in the Early English style; the w 
ing is of local stone, in coursed rock facing, 
with chiselled stone dressings, the bays of the 
nave having buttresses at every principal, anc 


carried up as dormers. ‘The west front hast 
projecting porches with mullioned and tracer 
window in gable over the same, and to :the 
north a small octagonal turret breaks the line 
between the gable and staircase roofs, a but 
tress marking the southern division. Internally 
the nave is divided from the aisles by an arcade 
of five bays on either side, and the east. g 
has a traceried rose window. The archi 
are Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce; of Newcastl 
The estimated cost of the new building is £5500 


Se 
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Enquiry Department. 


LEGAL. 


7 


Enquiries involving legal points are dealt 
with below. These enquiries have been 
submitted /o counsel (whose opinion we 
give in each case), and as the wheels of 

= the law proverbially grind slowly, we 

a are sure our correspondents will pardon 

é the slight delay that has occurred i 


replying. 


i 


4 A PARTY-WALL NOTICE. 

o To the Editor of Tax BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 

* Srr,—Will you kindly say in your next issue 
who has, in the case of a party-wall notice, to 
pay the adjoining owner’s architect’s fees—the 
adjoining owner or the building owner ?— 
Yours truly, He B: 

_ ©H. B.” has not explained what he means by 
“a party-wall notice,” but speaking generally, 
the adjoining owner must pay his own archi- 
tect’s fees. 


. TENANT'S RIGHT TO REMOVE. 
= To the Editor of Tur BuitpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Would you inform me if I 
can legally remove a wooden erection, put 
up by me. and used as a cycle shed? The 
structure is a lean-to, and is secured to the 
property by means of six holdfasts, and the 
door cheeks are dowelled into flagging of yard. 
It.is cement flashed on two sides, and has been 
erected some twelvé months ago, having first 
obtained the landlord’s permission to do so. 
Thanking you in anticipation Yours faith- 
fully, “CYCLIST.” 
If “Cyclist” is engaged in trade and put up 
the shed for the purpose of his trade, it is legal 
for him to remove it during his tenancy, but 

not otherwise. 


AN UNFULFILLED ENGAGEMENT. 
_ To the Editor of Tum BuiupErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—A short time ago I prepared 
pane for some houses for A. Since then I 

nd he has placed the work with B, and 
denies ever having engaged me. As he called 
at my office and we went to measure up the 
‘site together, is not that sufficient evidence of 
his having engaged me, and could I not sue 
thim for expenses in preparing preliminary 
plans and surveying site >—Yours truly, 
s “YOUNG ARCHITECT.” 
If A requested “ Young Architect” to 
prepare plans without any stipulation that 
they were not to be paid for unless adopted, 
“Young Architect” is entitled to sue for the 
value of his work. His case will be corrobo- 
rated by the fact of A having called upon 
him at his office, and having gone with him to 
Measure up the site, but these circumstances, 
though strong evidence of A having engaged 
him, will not be sufficient evidence of the 
terms of the engayement. 
mee 
"—sORREINSTATED WORK. 
To the Editor of Tue BuiupeErs’ Journat. 


_ S1r,—I should be much obliged if you can 
give me legal advice on the following matter: 
In April, 1897, I contracted to erect some 
buildings, the amount of the contract being 
nearly £19,000. When the buildings were 
im construction and nearly completed a fire 
occurred which did damage to the extent of 
£3000.” Of course the building was insured 
jointly with myself and the proprietors, and 
the insurance company paid the claim (I may 
mention that I paid the premium for insur- 
ance), the proprietors receiving the amount 
from the insurance company. I also took out 
the quantities for the fire claim, and, together 
with an assessor, who has to be paid out of 


the amount received from the insurance 


| assumed I 


company, dealt with the insurance company 


assessor in respect of same. In the interval 
etween the commencement of the contract 


_and the time of the fire materials had ad- 
| vanced in price, and the schedule for the fire 


claim was, therefore, of course higher than the 
original schedule of the contract. No arrange- 
ments were made with regard to how the 
reinstatement was to be paid for, and I 
should receive the amount the 
insurance company paid, less any expenses 
incurred the by proprietors. I have reinstated 


the work and completed the contract, and the | 
architects wish to measure the work damaged 


by fire and price the whole on the original 
schedule. I should like to know if they can 
legally do this; if so I shall lose money on 
the reinstatement, while the proprietors will 
have a good balance in hand after paying all 
expenses,— Yours faithfully, Jon ds 


In the absence of anything in the contract 
to the contrary, “J. D.,’ having paid the 
premiums out of his own pocket, would be 
entitled to the amount. received from the 
insurance company ; the proprietor would be 


| a trustee for him of whatever the property 


received from them unless the policy, “ J. D.,” 
would be bound to reinstate, and entitled to 
be paid only the price as regulated by the 
original schedule. 


AN UNJUSTIFIABLE DEDUCTION. 
To the Editor of THe BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—As readers of the “ Builders’ 
Journal and Architectural Record,” we should 
be much obliged if you could give us a legal 
answer to the following :— 

We undertook a contract of £1400, to be 
completed by December ; it was not completed 
until February—the end of the month. The 
proprietor set the stonework in a separate 
contract, causing us to wait for stonework, as 
we had no control over it. The proprietor also 
sank two wells and fixed two pumps and 
water-pipes over our house, also added a 
watercloset, which caused us to wait both for 
plans and plumbers. He also added a con- 
siderable amount of work to contract, making 
a bill of extras considerably over £100. Four 
of the houses were occupied on February 3rd, 
two on February 19th, and one on March 
12th (this was waiting for shop-fittings extra 
to contract), and one in February (21st) ; this 
one could have been occupied earlier, but they 
had it papered and colour-washed extra to 
contract. When we came to settle up, the 
architect and the proprietor wanted to deduct 
us £20 for not being completed by time. We 
should be extremely obliged if you could 
answer legally whether the proprietor has the 
power to do so or not.— Yours faithfully, 

THOS. ORTON & SON. 


In the absence of something special in the 
contract, the proposed reduction is quite 
unjustifiable. 


A QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 
To the Editor of Tue BuiupErs’ JOURNAL. 


Srir,—A, the contractor for B, is carrying 
out extensive building operations to property 
adjoining that which belongs to C, and A, in 
working to the drawings, excavates on B’s 
premises and close down by C’s wall to such 
a depth as to cause the wall belonging to C’s 
establishment (the foundations of which are 
only about 4ft. below floor level) to crack, 
damaging plaster framing of windows, sills, 
etc., owing to the foundations settling. A has 
promised to make all good. Cannot C claim 
compensation for depreciation as well as make 
A put thedrainage right? If the extra depth 
of excavations on B’s property had not been 
done, there is no doubt the drainage to C’s 
property would not have taken place. The 
architect for B holds the contractor re- 
sponsible for all drainage to adjoining pro- 
perty. A has been told that compensation 
would be required, but he will not entertain 
the idea. Please say if C can compel A to 
give a reasonable amount for compensation.— 
Yours truly, “REVIEW.” 


If A is liable at all, he is liable for the 
depreciation. But in general such a liability 


does not arise unless the building in question 
has been in existence for twenty years before 
the settlement takes place. 


GENERAL. 


VENTILATING ROOFS. 


To the Editor of Tur Buripers’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—A building, 70ft. by 26ft., is to be 
covered by a hipped roof, 45 degrees pitch, 
boarded, felted, and tiled. There will be a 
plastered ceiling at the plate level. The 
interior of the roof will not be made use of. 
How can I ensure sufficient ventilation for the 
preservation of the timbers in a thoroughly 
concealed manner? There may be no projec- 
tion beyond the ridge line or plain of the roof, 
—Yours faithfully, “ ATR.” 


Ample ventilation may be secured in a 
hipped roof with visible eaves by leaving a 
space between the top of the wall (in line with 
the underside of plate) and the under surface 
of the boarding. Should facia and soffit boards 
be used to cover the ends of the rafters, bore 
a few $in. holes through the soffit boards or 
insert a small iron grating flush with the face, 
In the case of parapet fronts, omit the board- 
ing below the gutter, and insert an “air brick ” 
in each parapet wall. Leave an inch space on 
each side and end of tie-beam, and an “air 
brick” is sometimes built in opposite as addi- 
tional precaution. It is advantageous to the 
boarding to batten on top of the boards, and 
stretch the felt on the battens instead of laying 
it directly on the boards. If the above is not 
clear, write again ; a sketch shall be prepared. 


Views and Reviews. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 


The student of engineering, surveying, or 
sanitation, in need of a school in London 
wherein to pursue his studies during the 
coming session, may be recommended to obtain 
a copy of the recently-issued calendar of 
lectures and classes in the engineering depart- 
ment of the City of London College (White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C,). With a successful 
record behind it, this engineering school is 
entering on another session full of hope 
vend vigour, . Professor Henry Adams is at 
ue head of the department. Mr. Adams 
needs no introduction to a technical audience. 
His wide and valuable researches in Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, of which a small library 
of thoroughly helpful text-books has been the 
result, together with his long and successful 
experience asa teacher, furnish assurance that 
his lectures during the coming session will be 
of the utmost value to the student, as lucid 
as they are thorough. The subjects dealt with 
may be categoried as under :—'I'echnical draw- 
ing, building construction, practical sanitary 
science, sanitary engineering, civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, quantity surveying, 
valuation, land surveying, engineering field 
work, town surveying, laying out building 
estates, and compass traversing. The prizes 
obtainable as the reward of good. work at the 
City Polytechnic should not only act as a 
stimulus to the present students, but should 
swell the number of those who avail them- 
selves of the very excellent facilities offered 
at this institution. 


A STAINED-GLASS window has been placed in 
St. John’s Church, Brooklands, as a memorial. 
The window has been prepared from cartoons 
drawn by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
The design is symbolical of the Ascension. 

Ir is in contemplation to demolish the 
modern part of Whitgift’s Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity, in North End, Croydon, in order 
to improve the thoroughfare at that point. 
Mr. Alderman Rymer, chairman of the Whit- 
gift Governors, states that the modern part is 
in a very dilapidated and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, while the original building is “as sound 
as a rock.” The latter will in no wise be 
affected by the proposed demolition, mor will 
any injustice be done to the almspeople. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For levelling, paving, &c., New- 
street, and Oakley-street, West Auckland, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. C. Johnston, surveyor, 1, Cradock- 
street, Bishop Auckland :— 


G. Hetherington 5 * a “ys £494 16.00 
S. Walker .. : a Rc <2 Cs 460 8 0 
G, H. Bell a 1S Hey fer O12 9 
T. Hilton, Bishop Auckland (accepted) 416 0 0 


BLACKBURN.—Accepted for the erection of a palm 

house and conservatories in the public park :— 
Lockerbie and Wilkinson, Ltd., Birmingham £1,495 

CAMBRIDGE.—For erecting professors’ houses at West- 
minster College, Cambridge. Mr. Henry T. Hare, architect, 
13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. Quantities by 
Mr. G. Fleetwood, 3, New-court, Linzoln’s Inn, W.C. :— 
Wm. Sindall a. £4,123 | W. Belland Son... ... £3,998 
Samuel F. Haliday 4,050| Wm. Saint (accepted) 3,876 

CHELMSFORD.—For the erection of a laboratory and 
workshops, King Edward’s Grammar School. Mr, Charles 
Pertwee, architect, Chelmsford :— 


H. Potter £571 2 6| F. Johnson, Chelms- 
Bunning and Son 536 0 0 ford* 1. a, 4528-10 8 
* Accepted. 


CH ELMSFORD.—For the erection of a small house in 
Queen’s-road, for Mr. Bickmore. Mr. R. Mawhood, 


architect :— 
W. Samms... £348 | W. Fincham ... .... ... £345 
F. Johnson cw’ se 345] I. Gowers (accepted) ... 328 

CLACTON-ON-SEA. — For the erection of a cottage 
hospital, for the Committee. Mr. J. W. Martin, architect, 
Station Chambers, Clacton-on-Sea. Quantities by Mr. J. 
Kennard, 2, Devonshire-square, E.C. :— 

i epee Everett and Son, Col- 


Symes 2,475 
Dixon 2,412 chester*... ~... “:.. ©... £2,250 
McKay .. .. 2,830] Creen and Hussey 2,058 
Alternative Scheme. 
Symes .. £1,285 | Green and Hussey ... £1,705 
Dixon F Sikes thkg LBA | MC ICA: hones. ee = 965 
Everett and Son* is 41,170 
*A ccepted. +Withdraw. 


DUBLIN.—For the erection of a residence for the Work- 
house Master, for the North Dublin Union Guardians. Mr. 
Denis J. Morris, architect, 24, Cabon-road :— 

Pemberton and Son ... £870|H.J.Monks ... ... ... £800 
J. Whelan ... 830 | M. Glynn, Dublin*... ... 789 
*A ccepted. 

ELLON (Aberdeen).—For additions to Gordon Hospital, 
for the County Council :— 

Masonry.—Angus McDonald & Co., Aberdeen £408 0 0 


Carpentry.—Wm. Auld, Ellon _... : .- 825-0. 0. 
Plastering.—W. Sivewright, Ellon ae esad 18 bp 
Slating.—F, McRae, Ellon ... ae ; ee Ce ee 
Drainage and Water.—Geo. Fraser, Ellon ... 197 0 7 


: £1,113 16 1 
ENFIEUD.—For the extension of Bushill Park School, 
for the Enfield School Board. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 
architect, Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. Campbell and Son, Finsbury-circus, 
y ; 


Jennings & Grenfell ... £10,843 | P. Banyard ... £6,995 
A. Porter 4s, : 8,260 | W. Lawrence... ... ... 6,791 
W. Wilmot &Sons ... 8,127] H. Almond and Son ... 6,750 
S. Wilkinson &Sons.. 7,975] Fairhead and Son, 

J. Chessum & Son 7,879 Enfieid* 6,579 


*A ccepted subject to Education Department’s approval. 

FRILSHAM (Berks).—For the erection of schools and 
teacher’s house, &c., for Sir Cameron Gull, Bart., M.P, Mr. 
T. Gambier Parry, architect. Quantities by Messrs. North- 
croft, Son, and Neighbour :— 

Benfield and Loxley. J. Bottrill and Son, 
Oxford ‘ £1,659 Reading «<4... =... 61,475 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—For the erection and completion 

of a block of residential flats, to be called ‘‘ Priory-court,”’ 

Mazenod-avenue, N.W. Messrs. Palgrave and Co., archi- 

tects, 28, -Victoria-street, S.W. Quantities by Mr. Geo. 

Stephenson :— 


Stephens, Bastow, & John Bennett ... £19,945 
Co. ie hcnn lke 2 oe 23,0991. DaOhinghens 19,590 

Allen and Sons ... 22,500 | Smith and Sons, Nor- 

F. Gough and Co. 21,534 wood, S.E.* ... ... 19,516 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
HEXTHORPE (Yorks).—For the execution of street 
works, for the Balby-with-Hexthorpe Urban District 
Council. Mr. George Gledhill, Surveyor, Council Offices, 


Balby, Doncaster :— 

S. Roberts ... £1,533 8 2;G. Gledhill... ... £1,424 12 1 
G. Hall ... 1,471 15 4|G. Ellis, Balby |. 1,356 8 1 
*A ccepted. 

LEEDS.—Accepted for additions, &c., to two houses 
and shops, Nos. 115 and 117, Burley-road, for Messrs. 
perens and Co. Mr. F. Mitchell, architect, Albion-street, 

eeds :— 

Brick and Stonework.—C. Lucas and Son, 

Roberts-place, Burley-road _... ma < 

Joinery.—Irving and Bristow, Chorley-lane 

Plumbing.—Arthur Britton, Burley-road 

Piastering.—Thos. Moore, Concord-street ... 

Painting.—Alfred Roberts, Burley-street 


£386 6 5 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRIN 
HINGE 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 
DOOR. 


LEICESTER.—Accepted for the rebuilding of shop pre- 
mises in High-street, Leicester, for Mr. William Hill. 
Messrs. Simpson and Harvey, architects and surveyors, 
Leicester :— 

Charles Wright, Leicester ... ste =e 7. 2550 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—For the supply of 1,000 tons flints, 
for the Urban District Council :— 

W. Stanbridge, Worthing ... 58. 2d. per ton : 

LONDON.—For the erection of two blocks of flats, Trou- 
ville-road, S§.W., for Messrs. Joyce and Hall. Messrs. 
Bochmer and Gibbs, architects, 11, Spring-gardens, S.W. :— 
Turtle and Appleton... £9,330 | L. Whitehead and Co., 
Britton ¥ 9,300 Ltd. (accepted) ... ... £9,250 

LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of engine and 
boiler-houses, for the City and South London Railway :— 

L. Whitehead and Co., Ltd... ts £10,749 

LONDON.—For the erection of two shops at Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead, for Dr. T. G. Munyard. Mr. E. H. Sim, archi- 
et 8, Craig’s-court, Charing Cross. Quantities by Mr. J. 


. Buss :— 
Bywatersand Sons ... £3,760fA.Bush ... .._.... ... £3,277 
Bee ee BST OR Get, 3,580 | L.Whitehead & Co, Ltd 3,265 


ON.—For renovations, &c., at No. 3, Arlington- 
street :— 


W. Holt and Sons, Croydon as .» £1,807 
LONDON.—For the erection of a factory at 17, Albion- 
street, King’s-cross, N., for Messrs. Stephenson, Mager and 


Co. Mr. H.A. Emmett, architect, Monnery-road, Tufnell- 
park, N.:— 


Holliday and Greenwood ... As ... £4,089 
Extra forlead roof... ‘3 mm 129 
i £4,218 
Patman and Fotheringham ae a. £8,791 
Extra for lead roof... - a 87 
£3,878 
Scrivener and Co. _... .. £3,129 
Extra for lead roof PB 97 
£3,226 


Ford and Son (of Brentford) (accepted) £2,985 
Extra for lead roof x ae 96 


1b 
£3,081 


a warehouse at Bayer-street, 
Mr. J. Groome, architect :— 


LONDON.—For erectin 
Golden-lane, E.C. 


Be Ebyinte 3.8 S885, 844 We Shurmur: .- ws £4,221 
Woodward and Co. ... 4,926] Mattock Bros. ... 4,671 
Kilby and Gayford . 4,836] Groverand Son ... 4,546 
H. L. Holloway 4,798 | J. Greenwood 4,533 


LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 70 and 71, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Mr. H. Knight, architect :— 


Nightingale and Co. ... £4,493 | Turtle and Appleton... £4,000 
Woodrow... .. .. 4,370 | Chase and Son ... 3,997 
W. Shurmur ... 4,091 


LONDON.—For erecting new premises at Hackney for 
the Hackney furnishing Company. Mr. J. Hamilton, 
architect :— 
Marten and Sons... 


.. £3,910 | Snewin Bros. ... £3,393 
J. Grover and Son 3,650 | W. M. Dabbs... . 3,360 
B. E. Nightingale 3,585 | Jarvis and Sons ... 8,127 
W. Smith. sa 3,529 | W. Shurmur .., 3,141 
G. W. Beale ... 8,477 


LONDON.—Accepted for the re-erection of houses and 
shop premises at Nos. 32 and 34, Leman-street, Whitechapel, 
for Mr. Louis Sampson. Mr. W.A. Longmore, architect, 7 
Great Alie-street, E. :— aot 

A. Brown, Commercial-road, E. ; . £915 

LONDON.—For the erection ofa warehouse at Great 


prenpe eer Golden-lane, E.C. Mr, J. Groome, archi- 
tect :— 


Wodwardand Co. .. £2,494| Groverand Son ... ... £2,279 
Kirby and Gayford 2,436 | J. Greenwood 2,271 
H. L. Holloway ... 2,390 | H. Irving... ... 2,268 
W.Shurmur ... 2,366 | Mattock Bros. 2,259 


LONDON.—For wiring for electrical installation, to- 
gether with electric bells, at Abbey Court Mansions, N.W 
Messrs. Metcalf and Greig, architects :— 

Sharp, O’Brien, and Co., Minories ... ... £408 


LONDON.—For heating on the Low Pressure System a 
house, conservatory, &c., in Carleton-road, N.W., for Mr. 
C. Cheswright :— 

Sharp, O’Brien, and Co., Minories ... te .. £41 

LONDON .—For the enlargement of the Poor Law Offices, 
Isleworth, for the Guardians of the Poor of the Brentford 
vege mr W. oe Marg ies rch age orectie a Bir- 
mingham. Quantities by Mr. F. W. T. Miller, 
gpa es rh pb Westminster, S.W. :— pret Ag de 

. Hiscoe . .. £1,296] Dorey and Sons ... ... £1,055 
W. Wisdom 1.087 | T. J. Messan, Tarieken” : 
ED Ne ee Oe ae 1,070 ham (accepted)... ... 1,028 

LONDON.—For the erection of a block of residential flats 
Mazenod-avenue, West Hampstead. Messrs. Palgrave and 
Co., architects, 28, Queen Victoria-street,S.W. Quantities 
by Mr. George Stephenson ;— 


Stephens, Bastow& Co.£23,839 | F. T, Chinehen ..._ ... £19,591 

Allen and Sons ... 22,500 | Smith and Son, Nor- Ke 
F. Gough and Co. 21,534] wood,S.E.* .. 19,516 
John Bennett 19,945 ; 


* Recommended for acceptance. 

eee ares ke gotbmenee pena es Lees Audley- 
stree ayfair. Mr. Howard Chatfei 1 i 
Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C.:— roan eee 
J.Thompsonand Co. £14,782 
piesa Ronan Sh toe eat 

rown,Son, omfield13.341 | E. Lawrance and Sons 12,97 
Hall, Beddall and Co. 13,313 | H. Lovatt (accepted)* 12500 

* Exclusive of foundations, already executed. 


Ashby and Horner ... £13,295 
Clarke and Bracey ... 13,000 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 

of 135°. 


than any hitherto 
made, 
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LONDON.—For making-up private streets, Hornsey, for — 
the Urban District Council :— e 


’ Le} d Lie! 
sa3| 2, | S84 
Oo 
wee | Sg | E38 
. + Lo 4-35 
Ege | 2° | age 
fea} E a jes} se) © 
£ £ £ 
J.A. Dunmore, Crouch End ... ... 981 929 | 1,637 
Killingback & Co., Camden Town | 962 911- ©) 1,617. 
T. Adams, Wood Green*... ... °... 905 796 | 1,534 
H. Clark, Andover-road .... 0... ... 979 937 1,042 
Predrett and Co., Finsbury Park ... | 1,078 928 | 1,803 
G. Bell, Tottenham... ... 4. 917 | .803> |. 1,547, 
W. Griffiths, Bishopsgate- street, of - 
Without >" eee ee ees 948 804 | 1,610 
Williamson and Sons, Green Lanes 939 883 | 1,609 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at No. 13, Russell- — 
square, W.C. Mr. W. Ernest Hazell, architect, 23, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C. :— : 
C. W, Patten... ... £2,015 | Parkinson and Sons ... £1,820 
Stevens Bros. .. .. 41,8561 Bristow and Sons .. 1379058 
LONDON.—Additions and alterations to the “‘ Faunce ~ 
Arms ”’ public-house, Kennington, for Mr. Chesterton. Mr — 
B. Wilkinson, architect :— 


W. Smith ws ow. v. £1,200] Burman and Sons ©... £1,143 
Edwards & Medway ... 1,187] R. S. Buckeridge ... 1,100 — 
©. -Anselli-> Sy. 1,165 <-ys 


LONDON .—For the construction of an underground con- — 
venience, Hoxton-street, for the Shoreditch Vestry. Mr. J. 
Rush Dixon, C.E., Vestry Offices, Town Hall, Old-street, 


E.C, :— 
J. Dolman & Co. ... .,. £2,666 | G. Jennings, Lambeth £2,025 
Doulton & Co... ... .... 2,150 

LONDON.—For alteration and repairs to No. 13, Russell-_ 
square, W.C., for Sir George Williams. Mr, Ernest Hazell, — 
architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— ~ 


C. W. Patten ... ... £2,015 | Parkinson & Son... .. £1,820 | 
Stephen Bros. ..._ ... 1,856| R. Bristow & Sons _.... 1,759 
LYTHAM (Lanes.)—For the supply of Welsh granite 


(800,900 tons), for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. 
surveyor, Council Offices, Lytham :— ; 
Threlkeld Granite Co. £382 10 | Brundritt & Co., Run- t 
corn (accepted) £213 15 
MARSTOWN.—Accepted for the erection of four small 
villa residences, for Mr. W. H. Simpson. Messrs. Simpson — 
and Harvey, architects, Leicester :— ’ 
D. Halford and Sons, Blaby i ae ... £1,030 
MIDDLETON (Lancs.)—For the execution of street works, - 
Blackley-street, and others, for the Corporation. Mr. W 
Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall; Middleton. 
Quantities by Borough Surveyor :— ~ d : ; 
KE. Cheetham.. ... £22415 3] Etheridge & Clarke, F 
R. Partington &Son 150 5 9} Manchester* ... £142 14 0 
Thos. Kilburn... 145 6 4 *Accepted. q 
NEW BROMPTON( Kent),—For additions, &c., to chapel, 
Canterbury-street, for the Wesleyan Trustees. Messrs. — 
J. W. Nash and Son, architects, High-street, Rochester:— 
H. Wyles ... ... 2. .. £780} H -E. Phillips, “New * 
G.E. Woollard ..._.... 660} +Brompton*.... ...... £580 
q’ Cornelins 253), 5 290 eo) * Accepted. Bac 
NEWMARKET.—For the erection of a house, Bury-road, © 
Newmarket. Mr. Walter K. Bedingfield, architect, 18, Friar- 
lane, Leicester. Quantities by the architect :— . 
5 = i 94.4 iat Pasa H. Holland ce 
Shillitoe and Son... Coulson and Lofts... 
H. Wilmott... 1,950 | Kerridge and Shaw ... 
H.J.Linzell... 2. 1,857 | J. G@. Cowell (ace 
NEWMARKET.—For the erection of houseat Newmarket. 
Messrs. Heaton and Gibb, architects, Newmarket. Quanti- 
ties by Stoner and Sons, 8, Blomfield-street, E.C.:— } 
H. Plummer ... .. £2,765 | A. J. Bateman con 22,2708 
H. J. Linzell ... we 2,447 | SOG. Cowell*... ......  2,1467 
* Accepted at £2,000 reduced. 
- [Architect’s estimate, £2,058.] - : 
OXFORD.—For the extension of sewerage works, for the 


ixon, 


.. £1,986 
1,950 


Corporation. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer, Oxford :— 
B. Cooke & Co.... £9,155 0:0) Batchelor&Snow- © «° « 
den, Cardiff* ... £8,669 19 4 

* Accepted. - 2 


ity Engineer’s estimate, £8,709 1210.) 
PUDSEY (Yorks).—Accepted for the construction of 
filtration tanks, Fartown Mill. Messrs. Nelson and Savage 
architects, 15, Park-row, Leeds :— ; 
Thomas Wood, Radcliffe-lane, Pudsey (£266 > ae 
(Eight tenders received. | . Z 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 4 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49; Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. - j 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 

i.e., ‘‘ wide back.”’ ADVANTAGES. — 


fil ih 
| 
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_ RAMSGATE. —For the erection of offices for the Cr- READING.—Three houses in Berkeley-avenue East, for SOUTHEND.—Accepted for the execution of street 
poration. Mr. W. A. Mc’Intosh Valon, engineer, Rams- Mr. J. Bligh Monck. Messrs. Cooper & Howell, architects :— Ae Hadley-road, Re, t for the Corporation. Mr. A. Fidler, 
gate :— One wo Three C.E , Ole urence- -road, Southend :— 

Extras for Houses Houses. Houses 

staircase. Breer and pon i F ree te 2,060" 5. os £3,160 roan y-road, 
S ewis and Bros. 1,086 ...... 2,012 ....... 3,090 W. Iles, Sutton-roac A i ie ... £406 
zB. Prag es and Sons... £5,198 18 0 ...... £79 0 0 Collier and Catley ... 1,068 ...... 2,018 ...... 3,086 iii , 
aramor and Sons 3 30 0 OST ISS On 0 Te Bottrill and Son i065 <2 1.988 3.030 eect e #0 road. 4 bah 
. Home bee 4,058 4. 4, 51 12 5 ROMPORD.—For the erection of & cotts ice) stable: &o., at W. Les, Sutton- ap ae F bis .. £376 
ea 8 mn a $1008 0 OP ioean 90. Ore Town Yard, Market-place, for the Urban District Gouncil. ‘anewdon-road. cur 
arman and Sons, Rams aaa en Mr. J. Turvey, surveyor, Mi urket-place, Romford = W. Iles, Sutton- aad x ; i . £577 

ee yee 316 ¢ "DE. BEMty sy cise nstees 7. 160 7 ’ vey, Ror Claremont: road. 
- * Accepted. Fo NGwlineet = sa ford ( facemoheds ” £886 0 W. Iles, Sutton-road_... . £288 


ge ee ee eS he eg ee hee 
MCN E | LL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
M Cc N E I L L’ S a L A G W Oo Oo L. (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
EE. M°oNEIL.L. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 
Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 

MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD.., 
MANCHESTER, 

MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 
SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
=, Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
\ Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 
CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
Pottery Works : 


MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


7) SHANKS’ PATENT ‘COMPACTUM” 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 
LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8iin. by Gtin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in *‘ Vitro=-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non. 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application: 


SHANKS & Go., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Limp 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA SHE GDS ad BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR . RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
_ 2 La eae COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
‘IRON MANTELPIECES, PWS eiUns 
i pe ES MANEELS, ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, 
. BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “ LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


ce. 


“The Early Bath ’ 
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RUABON.—For the erection of a Wesleyan Chapel, Glyn 
Ceirog. Mr. R. T. Jones, architect, 3, ambrian-terrace, 
Llangollen :— 


R. Williams £408 0 0} Morgan Jones, Os- : 
Jones and Evans 368 2 6 westry*... ... £261 0 0 
Richard Jones 303 0 *A ccepted. 


0 
The trustees supplied all building stones, roofing slates, 
and-crest ; lime and sand and concrete, sills, heads, quoins, 
plinths, and steps. 


SENGHENYDD (Wales).—For the erection of a chapel, 
for the Calvanistic Methodist :— 2 
J. Howells . a. £1,862 | J. P. Williams, Seng- 
18 Iria 977) 0 eee ieee ikem PVE} henydd*  ... .. «. £1,670 
ls Rossiter 2° 17801 SR, LOVE ayy rn en Ode 
J. Lewis .. .. .. .- 1,680! Spratt Bros... «. +. 1,484 


* Accepted. 

STOWMARKET.—For additions, &c. to a warehouse, 
Bury-street, for Messrs. G. Thurlow and Sons. Mr. H. G. 
Bishop, architect, Cheapside, Stowmarket :— 
40/524 by ao ees ae £590 | Theobald and Sons... £485 
Murray, Stowmarket* ..._ 500 * Accepted, | 

WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations and additions to 
the “Rose and Crown,’ Hoe-street, North Walthamstow, 
for Mr. John Payne. Mr. Thos. Keating, architect and 
surveyor, Walthamstow :— 
A. J. Reid.. : ... £1,873 | W. Pringle... ... ... £1,631 
FE. Fuller and Son 1,795 | A. Hood (accepted) ... 1,623 

: [Architect’s estimate, £1,529 8s. 

WOOLWICH.—For the removal of eleven water-closet 
apparatus, with cisterns, and other plumbing work, at the 
workhouse, for the Guardians of Woolwich Union. All 
goods specified to be Henry Doulton and Co,’s:— 
Greenaway ... ... £326 13 10| A. H. Inns .. £166 0 0 


Mills... .. .. .. 198 0 0] Henry Doulton |, 143-13 0 
Cowley .. .. 182 10 0| Chapman Bros. .,, 125 0 0 
Richardson ... 170 0 0} Beazley .. . 125° 0°°0 


*Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


‘Gigeniees OF HERTFORD. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRATORS, 
NEW BRIDGE AT TOTTERIDGE. 

The County Council are willing to receive TENDERS 
for the above WORKS. 

Builders desirous of contracting for the works may 
see the drawings, specifications, agreement, &c., at the 
County Surveyor’s Office, No. 41, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, S.W., between the hours of ELEVEN 
a.m, and FIVE p.m. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


A copy of the bills of quantities and a form of Tender 
can be obtained at the County Surveyor’s Office upon 
payment of Two Guineas, which sum will be returned 
to the contractor upon the receipt of a bona-fide Tender 
and the documents which have been supplied to him. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Highways Committee, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for New 
Bridge at Totteridge,’’ must _be delivered under cover. 
to me, here, not later than FIVE p.m. on WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 12th, 1898. 

Such security for the due execution of the works 
as the Committee may require must be given by the 
contractor. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 


accepted. 
URBAN A, SMITH, 
County Surveyor. 
No. 41, Parliament-street, S.W. 
September 22nd, 1898. 


Ete BOARD OF WORKS for the 
LEWISHAM DISTRICT. 
KERBING, TAR - PAVING, METALLING, and 
CHANNELLING WORK. 

The Board is prepared to receive TTENDERS for 
KERBING and TAR-PAVING the Footpaths and 
CHANNELLING and METALLING the roadway-of 

Colfe-road (part of), Forest Hill. 

The plan and specification of the work and form of 
contract may be seen at these Offices (Surveyor’s 
Department) on or after the 27th instant, where printed 
forms of Tender and other particulars may be obtained. 

The Tenders must be on the forms issued by the 
Board, enclosed in an envelope, sealed, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Colfe-road,’’ and must be delivered on 
or before FOUR o’clock on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 
at the Offices of the Board, and placed in the box there 
provided for the purpose. 

The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

By order, 
EDWARD WRIGHT, 

Lewisham Town Hall, Clerk to the Board. 

Catford, S.E. 
September Ist, 1898. 


COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


ASYLUMS, 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


a Pl te Fy PR 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


2a—)«=6Our No. 82 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Tllustrations), sent FREE on application. “Wa 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Etartley & Sugden, Ltd. 


Atlas Works, Halifax, 


: <= Foe A 


7 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


<“<W’WasH-OoOvuU'T” 


(PATENT). 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE,’ 


CLOSEBHT 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 
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ANWELL URBAN DISTRIOT 
COUNCIL. : 
CONTRACT FOR BROKEN GRANITE. | 

The Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of BROKEN GUERNSEY or CHANNEL 
ISLANDS GRANITE, for the year ending March 31st, 
1899, to be delivered free at any place on the roads 
within their District, i.e., the Parish of Hanwell. ; 

Forms of Tender (on which alone Tenders will be 
received), contract, and sureties’ bond can be inspected 
at the Council’s Offices any day between the hours of 
TEN a.m. and TWELVE at noon. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Broken 
Granite,’ to be sent in to me, at the Offices of the 
Council, not later than MONDAY, OCTOBER 8rd, 1898. — 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Dated this 12th day of September, 1898, 

By order, 
WARREN 8S. JAMES, 
: Clerk to the Council. 

Urban District Council Offices, 

Hanwell, W. 


ee eG ea 

l RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of WOOD 
GREEN. 

WORKS OF PRIVATE STREET IMPROVEMENTS, 

The Urban District Council of Wood Green inyite 
TENDERS for the MAKING-UP of King’s and Western 
roads within the said district. 

The plans, sections, and specifications may be seen, 
and forms of Tender and bills of quantities obtained, — 
on application to Mr. C. J. GUNYON, the Surveyor, at 
the Offices of the Council, Town Hall, Wood Green, 
upon payment of a deposit of One Guinea, which will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. Ss <i 

Sealed Tenders, upon the form supplied only, to be 
delivered to me not later than FIVE o’clock p.m. on 
FRIDAY, 30th instant. ; 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and the accepted Tender will he 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board, 


By order, 
Town Hall, J. W. BRITTON, 
Wood Green, N. 


Clerk of the Council. 
September 12th, 1898. 


LIFTS, — 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind, ; 


The “PREMIER” Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


’ 


IRON 
DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade. 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt, or Hydraulic Power, 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from ES, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co, 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. — 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


WARDRY WoRKs 
SAL 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


i 
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BOYLE’S PATENT ‘“‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See jas Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INDO BOROPE. 


The British Baie ianinable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NONz-FLAMMABLE WOOD”? in large quantities. 


lvii 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—*“ Iowa” and “ Orzaon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—‘* Brooxktyn,” “ Curcago.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hetena,” “ Winmineton,” “NasHVILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marietta,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kzarsaacn,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “IL.inois,” now being built. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G, DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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SANITARY CONGRESS. 


ACL 


THE HEALTH EXHIBITION 
BIRMINGHAM. 


apa Health Exhibition, which opened yester- 
day—the 27th inst.—at Birmingham in con- 
nection with the Sanitary Congress, contains all 
the newest forms of sanitary appliances and 
apparatus and machinery relating to municipal 
and domestic sanitation. There are four 
divisions, and in the first science in relation 
to hygiene is- illustrated. This is not one 
which claims a large representation, though 
bacteriology, chemistry, demography, geology, 
preventive medicine, and physics are all well 
illustrated. The British Institute of Preven- 
tive Medicine supply a number of cultures in 
tubes, and illustrate by their exhibits the 
different forms and methods of cultivation and 
specimens of various bacteria. In chemistry 
the exhibits embrace 
CHEMICALS FOR DISINFECTING PURPOSES, 
and the antiseptic treatment of wood, iron, 
and building materials are demonstrated. 
The demography section is a departure at this 
exhibition which medical officers of health and 
others who draw and base their conclusions 
upon statistical information will no doubt find 
very interesting and helpful. Theco-operation 
of medical officers and of various sanitary 
authorities in the country was invited, and a 
very hearty response has been made in the 
offers of statistics.and tabulated diagrams 
which should prove a special source of 
instruction. The Geological Society, to turn 
to another section, has loaned a complete set 
of maps of local geological interest, and 
physics, as applied to plumbing and building 
construction, will be illustrated by the 
Hygiene Referendum from London with a 
series of models. Division B, which embraces 
hygiene and special classes, trades, aud pro- 
fessions, is largely covered by the diagrams 
and drawings incidental to the demography 
section. Several authorities have sent plans 
in connection with 
HospitaL ConsTRucTION. 


The prevention of accidents by means of 
safety windows, precautions against fire and 
engine boiler explosions, are also illustrated in 
this department. The third division, which 
embraces construction and sanitary apparatus, 
is really the heavy one of the exhibition, 
embracing as it does two-thirds of the exhibits 
in the hall. The division is divided into three 
big classes, the first taking in its scope build- 
ing materials, construction, and machinery. 
Here the Silicate Paint Company and the 
Duresco Distemper Company are prominent 
exhibitors of their special materials for wall 
covering and ordinary decorative purposes. 
The Adamant Company are well represented, 
and Messrs. A. R. Dean, Limited, find a fitting 
place to illustrate their fibrous plaster work. 
The machinery and mechanical appliances 
‘include a variety of inventions in use by 
municipal authorities, Messrs Shones and 
Adams giving useful information in this 
department. In Class 2 there are exhibits to 
illustrate the methods of sinking artesian 
' wells, deep wells, the filtering, the softening, and 
the-purifying of water, a feature which will 
be quite up to date, and a very important one 
at a time when the water supplies of the 
country are so defective, and the question of 


Domestic AND Puspuiic FiuTRATION 


is so much to the front. The latest forms of 
water-closets, waste preventives, flushing 
tanks, and sanitary appliances too numerous 
to mention are included in this very large 
class, the leading firms in the country being 
among the exhibitors. The British Sanitary 
Company, of Glasgow, illustrate their system 
of dry earth closets, and in the treatment of 
sewage all the newest methods will be 
exhibited, including the septic tank, which is 
the outcome of the Local Government Board 
* inquiry during the last 12 months. Heating, 
lighting and ventilation are covered in the 
third class of the division. Heating by gas, 
hot. water, and steam are demonstrated by 
exhibits ; and cooking apparata are shown by 
several of the best known gas stove firms. 


POWER PRODUCED FROM 
TOWN’S REFUSE. 


Rk. G. F. CHARNOCK, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
lecturing at the Bradford Technical Col- 

lege on the subject of “‘ Power Production from 
Town’s Refuse,’ pointed out as a remarkable 
feature of modern civilisation the increasing 
ability of science to turn to commercial profit 
products which, considering the expense pre- 
viously incurred in their disposal, might be 
described as worse than waste. As a striking 
instance, the utilisation of bye-products of 
gas manufactured might be cited, but even 
more remarkable were the results of the 
recent developments which formed the subject 
of the lecture. The filth and refuse which 
accumulated in many of the dark and dirty 
ways of great cities had hitherto been a 
prolific source of disease. It had now been 
proved possible not only to make this refuse 
provide a means of lighting the very darkness 
from which it was derived, but also contribute 
to the sanitary improvement of the same dis- 
trict by furnishing a constant supply of hot 
water for public baths and laundries. After 
condemning strongly the barbarous practice 
still adopted by many local’ authorities of 
tipping refuse of all kinds on vacant land on 
the outskirts of the town, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate the possibility of 
making at no very extravagant cost destruc- 
tors which would consume all refuse without 
danger to health. The history of the subject 
was then dealt with, and the various systems 
of furnace critically described, with especial 
reference to the installations at Hammerton 
Street and Sunbridge Road, Bradford. It was 
stated that Bradford was one of very few towns 
where practically the whole of the refuse has 
been destroyed by fire for several years past. 
An interesting account was also given of the 
destructors at Hamburg, erected by the Hors- 
fall Syndicate Limited, of Leeds, who were 
also the contractors for the Bradford furnaces. 
One outcome of the late motor-car agitation 
was the steam dust-cart introduced by Thorny- 
crofts, the celebrated torpedo-boat builders, 
several of which carts were in successful use 
in London. Methods of collection should 
certainly receive more attention, the present 
open carts being most obnoxious. Although 
destructors had been in use in many large 
towns of this country for fifteen or twenty 
years, the object had been solely to get rid of 
the refuse in a hygienic manner, and it was 
not until 1888 that Professor George Forbes 
suggested for the first time that the heat pro- 
duced should be utilised in raising steam for 
the electric lighting of public streets and 
buildings. Professor Forbes stated in his 
lectures that if properly consumed the ash-bin 
refuse of any population was sufficient to give 
steam to furnish electric light at the rate of 
one lamp of sixteen-candle power per head of 
population for two hours every night of the 
year. That was certainly a bold statement, 
and, although it had not yet been realised, 
there were several towns where a considerable 
amount of power was being obtained from 
refuse burned in destructors. At Oldham, for 
instance, by means of two Lancashire boilers, 


as much as 300-horse power had been supplied 


from the destructor works to the borough 
electric lighting station adjoining. Other 
similarly successful examples were described, 
and it was stated that at Plymouth a combined 
destructor plant is in course of erection for 
producing power for working the electric 
tramways. At Shoreditch, London, the ex- 
periment had been tried on a very large scale, 


which had now been in successful operation for - 


more than twelve months. About 20,000 tons 
of refuse was consumed annually, and, without 
the assistance of any other fuel, 200-horse 
power was obtained with ease, and was utilised 
in lighting the main streets, the town hall, and 
other public buildings, while, in addition, a 
quantity of hot water was supplied to the public 
baths and wash-houses erected by the vestry. 


THE Town Council of Bristol has rejected 
the scheme for providing docks at Portishead, 
at the estimated cost of £360,000. 


- Barrator. 
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Plymouth’s Water Undertaking. 


VWeaier the London County Council has~ 
been casting envious glances towards 


the watersheds of Dartmoor, the authorities + 


at Plymouth have been doing something of a 
much more practical order, and last week 
great jubilations took place there over the 
completion of a huge scheme for securing to a 
population of nearly 200,000 for all time an 
abunét supply of pure water. Not that 
there is any scarcity of this much-needed 
commodity at present, for throughout the dry © 


summer of this year there has been no ~ 


5 


» 


appreciable diminution in the flow of water — 


from Dartmoor. The necessity, however, of 
Proviping A RESERVE STORAGE 


has fully been appreciated, and last week a 
costly undertaking, designed to meet this 
necessity, was completed. Though the great 
Sir Francis Drake was the first to supply 
Plymouth with water from Dartmoor, he was 
not the first to appreciate the enormous possi- 
bilities in this direction of this vast acreage 
of hills and valleys and tors, and what he did 


” 


was to continue as far as Plymouth a leat — 
which had existed for years before his time. — 


In the matter of quality, no less than in 
quantity, Dartmoor is remarkable for its water- 
yielding properties, the degree of hardness 
being only one and a-half. Long ago the town 
of Plymouth secured rights over a gathering 
ground of some seven miles in area, and just 
in a part most prolific in water. At one time 
the leats which conveyed the water to Plymouth 
—a distance of about twelve miles—were open, 


but they are now all piped. The completion — 
has now attained, at the cost of something like — 


£200,000, of reserve storage works which will 


enable the authorities to impound for the use ~ 


of the people of the town and neighbourhood 
650,000,000 GALLONS OF WATER. 


~) 


The undertaking has involved the damming 4 


up of the neck of a valley three miles long 


and half as wide, situated at a spot called — 


The dam intercepts a well-known _ 


moorland river, It is a huge structure built 4 


of local limestone, and the surplus water will _ 


pass over the top of it. 


A second dam was — 


found necessary at a spot at the side of the ~ 


valley where the ground was porous, and this 
is carried many feet underground to the bed of 


the rock. The leat, which willin futuresupply — 


6,000,000 gallons of water a day to Plymouth, 


runs from the bed of the lake that commenced 


to fill last week. 


Tre Local Government Board has on sani- — 


County Council’s scheme for new waterworks 
at Whaddon. 


tary grounds refused to sanction the Croydon ~ 


Tue Maidstone Town Council has decided — 
to promote a Bill in the next Session of Parlia- _ 


ment for the compulsory acquisition of the 
Waterworks Company and the extension of 


the present sources of supply. The under- — 


taking will cost the town, it is stated, about 
£120,000. 

THE Glasgow and South-Western Railway — 
Company are prepared to expend, during the — 


coming half-year, some £300,000 on the exten- — 
sion of St. Enoch Station at Glasgow, and the © 
widening of their line from St. Enoch Station — 


to Port Eglinton Street Junction. 

Tue Urban District Council of Newmarket — 
has adopted a scheme by Messrs. Beasley and 
Sons, of Westminster, for providing a main — 
sewer for Newmarket and Exning, the sewer-— 
age to be disposed of by bacterial treatment. 
Application is to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction for a loan to carry — 
out the works. . 

A movEMENT has been set on foot, and is 
being influentially supported, for promoting a 
Bill in the next session of Parliament under — 
the Light Railways Act for the construction — 
of a line from Leighton Buzzard to connect 
the London and North-Western Railway at 
that place with the Midland at Harlington and — 
the Great Northern at Hitchin, with several 
intervening stations. The whole length of 
the proposed line is 184 miles. The necessary 
surveys have been taken. 4 
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EAST LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


HE work of connecting the Southwark and 
_East London systems. by the Thames 
subway has been completed, and the reserve 
water store in the suffering East End 
has been considerably augmented thereby. 
Mains on both sides were charged up to the 
commencement of the subway, and during the 
day water was passed from one to the other. 
The critical operation, says the special corre- 
spondent of the Times, was tho filling of the 
connecting main in the subway. It had to be 
carried out by degrees, but just before three 
o’clock the Southwark water gushed out on 
the northern side in a full stream from the 
“by-pass”’ or small pipe screwed into the 
upper surface of the big main, showing that 
the latter was full. I went down into the 
subway a little later, continues the correspon- 
dent, when a full stream was passing under 
pressure, and learnt that all the 


'  Jomints Were STanpina Firm. 


The possibility of an accident on such occasions 
can never be eliminated until the actual trial 
is made, but happily everything went well, 
and the new supply now is pouring into the 
East London system. A good deal will depend 
on the effect which the withdrawal of so large 
a volume of water has in lowering the pressure 
on the Southwark side. With luck, however, 
an extension of the supply to six hours a day 
ought to be feasible before long. The work 
was begun on September Ist, and has there- 
fore taken less than eighteen days. Credit 
for its completion in several days less than 
the most sanguine estimats must be given not 
only to the engineers and the contractors— 
Messrs. John Aird and Son—but also to the 
firms which supplied the special materials 
required at the shortest notice, and to various 
companies affected, whose hearty co-operation 
has greatly facilitated the proceedings: lastly, 
but most honourably, to the men who have 
toiled day and night in the tunnel throughout 
the hot weather. On Saturday one of them 
fainted from the excessive heat. 


THE CISTERN QUESTION, 


What has been said on the cistern question 
has aroused some comment. “An Architect” 
writes that “it is not true, to begin with, that 
all the discomfort would vanish if the houses 
had cisterns. Your own report shows that 
the water, under present conditions, cannot be 
relied on to reach a tap only 10ft. from the 
ground, and one 24ft. high is almost dry. A 
cistern to be of any use must be above the 
taps, and in two-storied or higher dwellings 
will be placed at the top. The Company is 
bound to supply water up to 40ft., but cisterns 
will not help it if the water never reaches 
them. It is quite true that most well-to-do 
houses have cisterns, but their owners, if they 
are wise, do not drink from them, but from 
the main, and they usually have the cisterns 
cleaned at intervals. The danger of pollution 
to a cistern is real enough; one of our most 
eminent sanitarians has found a dead rat in 
one in his own house, and within a small circle 
I have had two similar cases. In small tene- 
ments itis no one’s duty to keep the cisterns 
clean, while they are generally exposed to 
i ; 


° 
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'o, Winrut Fourie, 

and bathing in them, if accessible, has often 
occurred. For these reasons all towns and 
country districts having a constant service 
prefer, for such dwellings, the safety and 
simplicity of direct connection to the mains, 
and if is very rare, except in East London, 
that the system fails. The evil there is that 
a constant service has been promised, fittings 
have. been made to suit it, rates are paid for it, 
but itis not supplied. In blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings controlled by the various associa- 
tions and companies it is not unusual to find 
cisterns supplying the closets and water laid 
on to the sinks from the main. This is an 
ideal system, but it envolves control of the 
cisterns, and it fails where, as pointed out 
above, no water is delivered to them. In con- 
clusion, no whitewashing can get over the sad 
fact that the Company, and the Company alone, 
are tO blame for whatever inconvenience exists 
from the shortness of water in the East End.’ 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


A scHeme has been under consideration by 
the leading inhabitants of South Bedfordshire 
for the construction of a new railway in the 
southern portion of that county for the 
purpose of opening up the principal market 
towns. The London and North-Western 
Railway, the Midland Railway, and the Great 
Northern Railway have been approached, and 
there appears to be every probability of some- 
thing definite being done. As the matter 
stands at present it is proposed to start a line 
from a station in the centre of Leighton 
Buzzard, run it to Hockliffe, and thence to 
Paddington and Harlington, where a junction 
with the Midland main line will be formed. 
From there the line will be carried through 
Barton, Pirton, and Shillington to Hitchin, 
where it will terminate at the Great Northern 
station. Steps have already been taken to 
promote a Bill in Parliament. 


Tae reclamation of land from the sea has 
always been more or less an enterprise of a 
difficult character, but one which has fre- 
quently proved successful. As far back as 
1678 the expanse of Brading Harbour was 
first reclaimed, but the sea twice made inroads 
through the banks. Later an attempt was 
made by Sir Hugh Middleton, but again the 
force of water proved too much for the barrier 
which was built to check it. About twenty 
years ago Jabez Balfour secured the estate 
and built a strong sea wall, formed a harbour, 
constructed a railway, built gas and water 
works, and erected a fine hotel on the sea 
front. Since that time about 520 acres of 
land have been gradually brought under a 
state of cultivation, and it was this land, 
together with a building estate of some twenty- 
eight acres, that was sold by auction by Messrs, 
Douglas Young and Co. last week. The whole 
of the lots offered were disposed of, the total 
sale amounting to £13,890. 


Tue prizes gained in connection with a com- 
petition and exhibition of plumbers’ work held 
in the Manchester City Art Gallery last April 
were distributed on Monday week. ‘The com- 
petition was promoted by the Council for 
Manchester and district of the Association for 
the National Registration of Plumbers. Dr. 
M. Howe (London) delivered an address on 
the registration of plumbers and domestic 
sanitation. He said it was upon the efficiency 
of a system ensuring the qualification of 
plumbers and enabling the public to recognise 
the qualified man that sanitary plumbing 
materially depended. He urged that registra- 
tion should be provided for by Act of Parlia- 
ment. If the Plumbers’ Registration Bill 
became law it would be easier than it now was 
to maintain the good work carried on by the 
Association. The trade no less than the 
public desired it. Public health largely de- 
pended upon the quality of the plumber’s work. 
‘The time had come when the trade should be 
subjected by Parliament to the control of a 
national council. 


Mr. Lers Knowtss, M.P. (who has charge 
of the Registration of Plumbers’ Bill in the 
House of Commons), said that all parties in 
the House were committed to the principle of 
the Bill, the main object of which was to afford 
additional sifeguards to the public health by 
enabling persons employing plumbers to select, 
if they so desired, men who had given some 
evidence of qualification. When it was shown 
that the creation of a monopoly was not in- 
tended, opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. 
The object was worthy of the support of any 
Government, and he hoped strong representa- 
tions would be made by supporters of the 
measure throughout the country, which would 
ensure the early passing of the Bill, 


Builders’ Notes. 


Tae Admiralty intend keeping the tenders 
open of the contract for Gibraltar being con- 
verted into an up-to-date naval arsenal until 
the beginning of next month. Three millions 
of money is to be expended on the new works. 
Amongst the contractors who are likely to put 
in contracts for the work are Sir John Jackson, 
Topham and Co, Sir W. Pearson, Price and 
Wills, Morrison and Mason, and others. 


Some alarm was caused in Westminster the 
other day by the discovery of a further settle- 
ment in the great building in Orchard Street 
abutting on Victoria Street, the collapse of a 
portion of which some few months ago involved 
the loss of eight lives. An examination of the 
structure having shown that danger was to be 
apprehended, the police stopped all traffic 
through Victoria Street, diverting the con- 
stant stream of ’buses, cabs, and other vehicles 
going to Victoria Station at the Royal 
Aquarium. Not even pedestrians were allowed 
to pass the dangerous structure, but had to 
make their way along side streets. From the 
distance at which were gathered the little 
groups of curious bystanders who lingered 
about till midnight, nothing unusual was to be 
seen, except that the front of the block had 
been secured by heavy tie-beams, 


At the South-Western Police Court a few 
days ago, Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., residing at 
Daisyfield, West Hill, Wandsworth, appeared 
to answer a complaint of the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works, who sought to obtain 
the payment of £145 17s. 11d., being a share 
of expenses for paving Putney Heath Lane.— 
Mr. Michael Brett, barrister, anda son of the de- 
fendant, appeared for the defence, andraised the 
point that the lane was not a “new street” 
within the meaning of the Act. He cited cass 
showing that the judges had held that, in 
deciding whether a certain thoroughfare were 
a new street or not, attention should be paid 
to the general character of the houses in the 
neighbourhood.—Mr. Rose concurred.—Mr. 
W. W. Young, who supported the summons, 
urged that it was a most serious matter for the 
Board. If the contention of counsel were 
accepted it would amount to this, that a road 
lined with small houses could be called a 
street, while a road sparsely lined with large 
houses, of rentals of over £100 a year, could 
not be called a street. Surely his Worship 
would not say the Board would have to wait 
till the gaps between the large houses were 
filled before calling on the owners to pay for 
the paving >—The summons was dismissed. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Daily News 
from Interlaken: The first section of the 
Jungfrau Railway is now open, and nearly 
500 passengers made the journey up the moun- 
tains to the Eiger Glacier on the first day. 
In the Jungfrau Railway, which starts from 
Scheidegg, already at an altitude of more than 
6000ft. above the level of the sea, the use of 
steam as an auxiliary is dispensed with in 
favour of electricity, the motive power being 
derived from the. Lutschina, near Lauter- 
brunnen. In the project which Mr. Guyer 
Zeller is pushing on very energetically, the 
line on leaving the Scheidegg runs on the 
western slope of the Bodenhubel Fall, making : 
straight for the foot of the Eigor Glacier. 
Thence the direction determined upon is due 
east; later it will turn south in a tunnel 
winding round the solid body of the Eiger as 
far as the station, nearly ten thousand feet 
above the sea. The tunnel will then continue 
in a straight line towards the Ménch and the 
Jungfrau-Joch, and will finally curve round 
the uppermost solid block of the mountain, 
and will complete the journsy on a plateau » 
well known to the guides. At this point an 
altitude between 13,000ft. and 14,000ft. will ’ 
have been reached, and a huge lift “ will carry . 
the passengers” to the snow-capped summit . 
of the mountain. Mr. Guyer Zeller expects 
that it will be three or four years yet before 
the work, for which plans and material are- 
well prepared, is finished. 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS.* 


By R. SrepHen Ayuina, A.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page x2.) 


N Fig. 23 a view is shown of one of the 
killing courts, with echaudoirs on either 
side. These echaudoirs are fitted up with 

a number of iron brackets fixed to the walls, 
each capable of supporting three sheep, and in 
the centre are iron joists with wooden cross 
beams for beasts. In addition to this many of 
the echaudoirs have movable wooden stands 
for sheep, as shown on Fig. 22. 

The upper story over the echaudoirs is used 
for stores and tools, access being obtained by 
the staircases in the centre of each block ; 
w.c.s and urinals for the employés are 
arranged at the corners of the buildings. 


These buildings are erected in brick and 
stone with red tiled roofs and greatly project- 
ing eaves (Fig. 20). 

The killing court is covered by an iron and 
glass roof similar to that over the court be- 
tween the bouveries and bergeries, and is paved 
in granite blocks. ‘The floors of echaudoirs are 
in cement on concrete. 

At GG (Fig. 1) are the large “ porcheries,” 
or stables for pigs. These buildings are two 
stories in height, the ground floor being used 
a3 lairs and the lofts for storage and litter. 
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eressoirs,” or rooms for the y reparation of the 
intestines, and these rooms are fitted with an 


Fig. 


They are.built in brick and stone with red 
tiled roofs. A large open court divides the 
two blocks. 

The “ Bruloir,” or killing and burning house 
for pigs is at H H (Fig. 1), and is placed at the 
end of the porcheries (see Fig. 24). The 
building has thirteen sides and is divided 
internally into six chambers separated from 
each other by dwarf brick walls. The materials 
employed are brick, with stone dressings and 
tiled roofs. 

The animals are brought from the porcheries, 
and about six or eight of them are placed in 
one division. They are then stunned by a 
heavy wooden hammer, killed, and the bodies 
placed side by side. Straw is covered over 
them and ignited in order to burn off the hair 
from the carcases. The smoke occasioned by 
this work ascends and escapes through. the 
louvred ventilators at the apex of the 
roof. 

The carcases are then taken {o the “pcn- 
doirs,’ Figs. 25 and 26, when they are dis- 
embowelled, scraped, and prepared. This is a 
very fine hall covered by an iron roof. As 
shown in the illustration, dwarf iron columns 
support iron beams, fitted with hooks, from 
which the bodies are suspended. 

On either side of this hall are the “de- 


* This series deals with the construction of the Cattle 


Markets and Abattoirs of La Villette and -La-Rive 
Gauche, Paris. 4 


ample supply of troughs and sinks for cleaning 
purposes. 
At JJ are buildings occupying three sides of 


23. 


a central courtyard, and it is here that the 
work in connection with the preparation of 
blood is carried on. 

During the process of slaughtering, the 
blood is all collected in circular bins, and 
is then placed in circular tin troughs, with 
perforations in the bottom, allowing the albu- 
men to pass into a lower dish of similar size. 
The residue becomes a fairly solid mass, which 
is placed in large iron tins, treated chemically, 
and finally used as manure. 

Adjoining the above is a rectangular build- 
ing (K K Fig. 1), in which the skin; receive 
the first treatment previous to being tanned 
and converted into leather. 

At MM are cloak rooms and conveniences 
for the women employed in the abattoirs. 

The clock tower NN (Fig. 27) is placed 
centrally with the entrance gates to the Route 
de Flandres. At the base of this tower particu- 
lars of the number of animals “ declared” each 
market day are posted. 

This tower, which is executel in brick and 
stone, is very pleasing in design. 

To the north of the clock tower is the 
“ Vente a la Criée” (O O), which is seen beyond 
the clock tower in Fig. 27. This consists of an 
octagonal building, with four wings, and it is 
here that dead meat is sold by auction. It is 
a comparatively small building but of sufficient 
size, as nearly the whole of the meat is carted 
away direct from the Echaudoirs. 

On the opposite side is a building somewhat 
similar in plan, used as police offices, ambu- 
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lance station, veterinary inspector’s office, and 
“ Syndicat du Commerce.” 

To the right and left on entering the gates 
are two-storied buildings (QQ and RR, Fig. 1) 
devoted to apartments for the concierge, 
octroi, recette, administration, declaration and - 
chef de service and employés. At the en- 

_trances four weighing tables are also provided 
for weighing the carcases as they leave the 
abattoirs. 

_ Adjoining the boundary railings at the 

corner of the Rue Militaire, and also at the 

; opposite side, are small wooden buildings used 
‘as merchants’ offices, club for the butchers, 
labour bureau, &e. (S Sand X X). 

_. Tke small pavilions Te, UN. YY 52 ead 
_W W adjoining the entrance gates are cflices 

of the octroi, Y Y for gas meters, and ZZ is a 
tool shed. 

__ Adjoining the above is a small stone build- 

g of one story which is used as a police 
station, and also by the firemen and Re- 
“publican Guard (A A A). 

__ The long one-storied building abutting on 

the Quai de la Charente (BBB) is used as 

‘private bergeries, and at the end is a small 

shed (C CC) for sharpening knives, &c. 

As will be seen in many of the illustrations, 

trees are planted on either side of most of the 
‘Inain avenues, which add a decidedly pleasing 
‘appearance to the group of buildings. . 
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(To be continued.) 


Trade and Ceatt 


MESSRS. ASPINALL, LIMITED. 


Messrs. Aspinall, Limited, manufacturers of 
the celebrated enamel, last week circularised 
their customers, informing them that a slight 
delay in the execution of orders will necessarily 
occur owing to their extensive premises at 
North Road, New Cross Road, S.E., having 
been destroyed by fire. The building, which 
was four stories in height, and was used as a 
manufactory and store, was completely gutted. 


THE CLYDE STRUCTURAL IRON COMPANY. 


The Clyde Structural Iron Company have 
opened their new works at Scotstoun for the 
construction and erection of sheds, roofs, 
bridges, and structural work of all kinds. 
They have just secured the contract for the 
erection of the spacious workshops in con- 
nection with the tube works which are to be 
opened at Whifflet, Coatbridge, by the Clyde- 
side Tube Company. 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


A memorial five-light window to the late 
Mrs. H. S. Richards has just been placed in 
the chancel of the Asbury Memorial Church, 
Handsworth, near Birmingham, together with 
two smaller side windows. The subjects. are 
the Transfiguration and the True Vine and 


New Abattoirs of La Rive Gauche, in which | Good Shepherd. The windows were designed 
many great improvements are manifest. 


by Mr. T. W. Camm, of Smethwick, “and 
executed at his studio. 


e- The concluding articles will deal with the 
- COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN 


__DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 


Burnmouth—House - 
Canterbury—Shops, &e.... 
Edinburgh—Reconstructing Tenement 
London, 8S. W.—Engineering Works.. 

Lynn Regis—Almshouses : = 
Shefficld— Alterations to Hors:shce. Inn <n 
Wednesbury—Hospital .. ie 
Bridlington—Orpbanage, &e. . 
Londonderry—Rebuilding Premises... 

Port Talbot—Hotel By 
Wolverhampton—Alterations toSchool ... 
Dartmouth —Alterations to Gaol aad 
Leeds—Kirkgate Market Extension... 
Crawley —Four Houses ... a 
Leeds—Twenty-four Cottages... 
Leicester—Alterations to Museum Buildit ags 
North Walsham—School Additions.. ; 
Kew—Bridge 

Westbury-on- Seven—Workhouse Additions 
London, E.—Two Blocks of Dwellings 
Bexley Heath—Caretaker’s House ... 
Brierley Hill—Additions to Board Schools 
Solihull—Four Cottages aaa 32 
Truro—Engine Shed see ae se 
West Ham—Repairiug Works 
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Beverley—Extension of leis See oe Offices .. 


FOR WHOM, 


East Riding County Council 
P. Smith 


Trustees St. John’s Hospital 


Corporation ... +. 


School Board ... 
Town Council ... 


Corporation ... 

Sehool Board ... 

County Council 

London eon eed Council 
School Board .. a 
School Board .. 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
London County Council 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


B. 8. Jacobs, Lincoln’s Inn-buildings, Bowlalley-lane, Hull. 
P. Smith, Burnmouth, Knockando, Scotland. 

W. J. Jenaings, 4, St. ‘Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
Borough Engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 
W. D. Caroe, 8, Whitehall- place, S.W. 

W. J. Fletcher, *Wimborne. 

G. A. Wilson, Hartshead-chambers, Sheffield. 

E. M. Scott, Borough Engineer, Wednesbury. 

Council’ s Offices, 222, Solly- street, Sheffield. 

E. J. Toye, Strand, Londonderry, 

G. E. Robinson, Cardiff. 

AMEN Fleeming, 102, Darlinglon-street, Wolverhampton. 
T. C. Veale, Castle View, Dartmouth. 

T. H, Hewson, Municipal- buildings, Leads. 

W. Buck, Horsham. 

J. E. Preston, | 32, Northbrook-street, Chapel Allerton, 
E. G. Mawbey, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Booth and Olley, 5, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth, 

A. C. Brereton, 21, "Delahay- street, Westminster. 

W. F. Jones, 21, George- street, Gloucester. 

Architects’ Department, 17, Pall Mall East, 5. W. 

W. J. Weaving, 199, Broadway, Bexley Heath, 

A. Price, 34, Moor- street, Brierley Hill. 

Engineer, Wolverhampton Station, 

Engineer, Plymouth Station. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 5, W 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. ay : 


DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY, og j : baht 
$e ee ee 

BUILDINGS—Continued. *% we, 
Oct 5 Halifax—Shed Rye ey. «. Tramways Committee  ... Fi «.  E,R.S. Escott, Towa Hall, Halifax. 

on 5 London, W.C. — Additions to Schools at ae «+ Holborn Union i, ok FA .. C,E, Vaughan, "25, Lowther Arcade, W.C. 

ny: 5 Ramsgate—Refuse Destructor Se Aer eda .. Town Council aa , Mas vane Ew Ge kaylor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 

$s 6 Guildford—School Additions .., ie op ats .. School Board... oe aa ae .. E. L. Lunn, 35, High- street, Guildfori. 

* 6 Pende2zn—Lighthouse, &c. ... ix ic es .. Corporation ... Se ade at .. Trinity Store, Penzance. | 

6 8 Cark—Barn, &e. ... a se ny aia eae PEt 7S Hh tS 10S ot SES A J. Hall, Cark. ’ 

. 10 Portsmouth—School _ .. Se Si>-). See Senonl Boardes wows AY Ht. Bona, Cambridze J Ae Portsmouth. 

SS 11 Barking—Highty-one Cottages ~ ree Rew “) Urban District Council 2”, a «. C.J. Dawson, East- street, Barking. x4 

SS 12 Leigh —Kitchens, &e.. ns oe ty an .. Hospital Board Rae ay .. . Buwks, Fairclough and St2phen, Leigh. th 

‘fF 12 Swavage—Police Station ee Ae Sis .. Standing Joint Committee AA: W. J. Fletcher, ‘Wimborne. 

5 12 London, W.—Laundry at Workhouse ee or .. Guardians as ee te E. T. Ha'l, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

as 13 Greenwich—Workhouse ane aa aa aa vee 2 Union {.. nan wes so a cD Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

~ 17 Birkenhead—Baths ia : he ae ... Corporation ... one x0 Fr C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

3 17 Ruthin—Alterations to House, ‘&e. sae ob RE ES weet nes Mere ee ‘a E. Roberts, Solicitor, Ruthin. 

A 18 Liandaff—Assembly Hall, &c.... ae ae es ara paakeres G. E. Halliday, Cardiff. 3 

A 20 Wallingford—Asylum Additions... eo ae ies oes anes G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. E 

20 Cholsey—Asylum Additions ... otUhy ste ae Poe ? (ee tesedee ee G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminst2r. _ 
Nov. 9-21 Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Offices... M4 Bi .. Bulgarian Ministry of Publi: Works ... Commercial Departm2nt, Foreign Office. 
No date. Lincoln—Shops and Offices... rig See i: Re eka fap ae ie BO Ce on W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. 
“fh Lincoln—Warehouses, &c. We a AN a Mee SUMO ew oe = amy cn 3 W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. -. 
A Brighton—Six Houses ... ee wae + ive ee Aor fh C. H. Coirt, 15, Beresford-squara, Woolwich. 
ay Culter—Villa coe ae ha aoa nae tes cae) Ride p LPR ATK cabtetetiieg Reittie and ‘Macdonald, 21, Bridge-street, Ab2rleen. __ ; 
> Darlington—Laundry ie vas oad.) AUP UNEP A LE MR ORSEU EECA RCingg M irtin ani Davis, Skinuergate, Darlington. eh (eka . 
AC Hebburn-on- Tyne —Rebailding House es Re ek, ONE BARNS © ae sey : J. W. Wardle, South Shields. 
7 Ilkley—Residence ., RS is ai shy : ieeincs Islitt, Ad'tin, ard Hill, Pru leatial Buildings, Bradford, 
os Kendal—Hotel .., He oe ae Ss ma ike Js Hutton, Sinitary Engineer, Kendal. 
, She ffield—Church ees re ah see ay, AY. Ellis Bros., 37, Orchard-str2et, She field. 
a Shoreham—Two Houses oe wit via H. Adams, Victoria-roid, Shoreham, : 
aa Stalybridge—Re-erecting Iron Church 93, Town-line, Dunkin field. 5 
59 St. Mellons—Addition3; to House ... fc xe pr ¥ a Lansdowne & Griggs, Metrop. Bank- etl 9 Wemearss Mon. 
35 Tunbridge Wells—Fifty-three Cottiges ... seo reve Corporationics xs ar be EE; .. W.C. Cripps, Town Clerk, Tunbridge Wells, 
* Welwyn —Galvanised [ron Stcucture es De me aAeay E. H. Taylor, Welwyn Station, ‘Herts. ; a 
Wimbledon—Club Adiitions ... as, Fee ae ery Cate wipe iets fr hs Liberal Club, 95, Merton-road, Wimbledon. 
iy Wooburn—Chimuey . Sed Ane vie wae ea Ake Thomas and Green, Limited, Wooburn, Backs. 
ay Bradford— Warehouse, ee B35 ee eae ...  W. Parkinson... te Bie .. Fairbank and Wall, Craven Bank-ch umbers, Bradiord. 
a Sherringham—Business Premises... eee .. Co-operative Society. ay Oe .. Watts and Oo., Cromer. 
< Hereford —Additions to Business Premises. ee .. Industrial Aid Society wn as Pee NARS be Robinson, 10, King-street, Hereford, 
+ Saltburn-by-Sea —Church Tower and Spire eee $3 Teadeaiee Clerk and Moscrop, Darlington. : 
ENGINEERING— ; 7 
Sept. 30 Auckingill—Pier .., SAS ia oe ee act eae ac aa ye Ate eters orcs J. Brims, County Clerk, Thurso, ae 
‘ 30 Cyprus —Reservoir a 50 ae ao oe AY 4 A aadestes Governor of Cyprus, KS 
y 30 Calstock—Waterworks . aes a ¥6 .. Rural District Council... NE ..  Boird Room, Delaware. y 
Oct 1 Narbarth—Fencing off Reservoir ... +e am .» Rural District Council ... 28 .. J. M. Thomas, Rock Hous», Narberth. 

7 1 Widne s— Promenade Extension he ag aoe Ley (oP voi acta ae eae i J.S, Sinclair, Town Hall, Widnes. 

oT Pembroke Dock— Waterworks an mcr a .. Town Council ‘ oe see Fae Corporation Offices, Bush-street, Pembroke Dock. 

aS 3 Northam—Waterworks ... an ae tee A ... Urban District Council af as .. 3B. Latham, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W 

on 4 Clacton-on-Sea—Main ... roe a eae afi .. Urban District Counzil he .. J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great G3orge-street, Westminster, 

55 5 York—Extension of Staiths ... as Bi nk .. North-Eastern Hallway Co. oe .. CC, A. Harrison, Central Station, Newzastle-on-Tyae. 

a 6 Hull—Cooking Appliances... nat eae ee ee |) GMARdIINS 4-2. it .. QT. B. Atkinson, 13, Trinity Hous2-lane, Hull, 

*s 7 Hull—Overhead ‘l'raveller +e es ses oe ... Corporation .., ay by nee .. A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull, 

39 7 Hastings—Trench aX cat eae ie abe .. Corporation ... os SS ie ..  P.H. Palm;r, Town Hall, Hastings. 

Ny 1L Toledo—Waterworks ... Fa wai Jaro. ee VOM Octane Ra oe ah - R. Fitzgerald, Tralee. ; 

rp il Southampton—Boilers, &c. ... es a hee PAB Als: Spite area tH W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. ows 

’ 17 Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, &, .. ... ..  .. Ga Commissioners... ..  .. ... Gas Engineer. New-street, Edinburgh. : 

Nov. 1 Cairo—Bridge ats a sos SS She oad thoy tT salads at Inspe2tor of Irrig ition, ani Circle, Cairo. ; ces 
of 10 Belem (Para Brazil) —Water Supply... #1 ys ee .. Government ... AS: Af a «. Brazilian Consulate, England. 
No date, Silloth—Well oS a5 FES ok TEs newer S & Mr. Forster, Cocox Hou: 3e, Silloth. 
ys Valencia Island—Waterworks... wn 455 ie Abs Diese ek ee Oily F Mes:rs. C. Driscoll, Valencia Island, Irel md. 
IRON AND STEEL— - 
Sept. 30 Ramsgate—Gas Pipes ... ae Vee es ee ... Corporation .., of <0 Ne .. W.A, Valon, Borough Engineer, Ramsgate. Fi) 3 
Oct 1 Leeds—Wrought Iron Roof ... ae oe “pt .. Gas Committe:  . ae oe spay ag ele Townsley, Municipal Buildings, Leeds, ; 

Fe 3 Fairfield—Cast Iron Pipes... Sas Py ae . Urban District Council ae ous ..  C. Slater, Clerk, Fairfield. 

Fp. 4 Sheffield—Ironmongery... >... <1. swe ww «ee School Board.: ".. School Board Offices, Sheffield. 

oS 5 Leicester—Fencing BS: +5 ree aon se ".. Re2zreation Grounds Committee — .. Borough Surveyor, Leicester "3 : 

ROADS— : ; 
Sept. 30 London, N.—Road Works ~... +e soe cm .« Urban District Council ... of .. C.J. Guanyon, Town Hall, Wool Green. 
Ocs. 1 Wolverhampton—Street-miking §.., Rea ees s.) Corporation .; se be he .. JS. W. Bealley, Town Hy’ 1, Wolverhim >‘o2, 

” 3 Burton-on-Trent—Street Work; .., ise di .. Corporation ©... Fae 4 .. TT. Lynam, Town Hall, B: arto2-on- Trent, 

” 3 Hanwell—Supply Granite hae eis ie i ., Urban District Coun il Pane ne tase ... Council’s Offices, Hanwell. aes 

> 3 Wembley—Materials ... sa re and ae .. Urban District Soa “Sy Hae «. J. Smith, Public Oii:es, Wemb'ey. be 
” 4.  Croydon—Road Repairs .. be 3a Rd as ».  TownCouncil,. Vey 14 ar «. Borough R yad Surveyor, Croydoa. wes oF 

” 4 Croydon—Kerb and Channel . Bs Se ae ... Corporation .., mM, ve coy Borough Roai Surveyor, Town Hall, Croy lon: 7" a 

” 4 Watford—Street-miking ny wee asa ve ..  Urbaa Distriet Council nes scot earths Enginees, 14, High-st-eat, Watford. Sy Ay i Se : 
” 4 Whickbam—Materials ... ie Se Sai sie .. Urban District Council ... dee .. I. Lambert, "Town Hall, Gat 2shead. Sines 

» JERRY Works a a fe +e as He es pes poe Council ... BS i. OC. J. Cave, Bracknell, Borks. ay 

” ondon — Granite Spalls pets ae ae ve uirdians ri ve a, .. A.M.Henderson, Union Offices, St. John’s r 
” 5 Littlehampton—Roai Works . — es “ee ... Urban District Council ue Be: an & a & Wo) ward, Town Offizes, Littleh umpton, ae Wan Iswosth 

” 6 Cradley Heath—Granite tee see ao ie .. Urban Distrist Council .., sas .. A. Homfray, Clerk, Cradley Heth, : : “ 

AP 6 Dartford—Road Works.. Re ise ..  Urbin District Council .... ats ..  W. Harston, High- street, Dartford. oe 

9 8 Bishop Stortford— —Supply Granite, &, aye = .. Urban District Council .., ee ... W. Gee, Council Offizes, North- street, Bishop Stortford 

y 15 Tunbridge Wells —Roids ae Xe owe .. Corporation .., $e a a ‘a2 Shown Clerk, Tunbridge Wells. : 

No date. Colchester—Road Works Se ote Ee iS nde WTO ES Seg «i Baker, Surveyor, Colchester. 
SANITARY— : pa ‘ ; a eee 
Oct. 1 Birminghiam—Sewers ... ‘% or. Reb ae .. Public Works Committe: .. i .. J. Price, Council House, Birmingham. Pe 

‘pe 1 Epping—Sewerage Works Fe Are we ; .. Urban District Council ... ~ .. N. Smith, 41, Parliament-street, “Westminster s. W. 

9 3 London, N.—Drainaze Work, &e. ... See ae ... Finchley Urban District Coun sil .. ~Superin tendent, Sewage Farm, Sum mers- lane, N. Finchle 

* 8 Preston—Sewerage Works ... ¥e, fos 4) .. Rural District Council ... if eee Clark: Union Offices, Preston. ; v9 

A ; Kioonene BND PLUMBING— , 
¢ il ough—Painting , ce A re oie va eWy Eareb tue Mee; >) shih taue ; G. M. Swail, Killough. a 
” 3 Castleford—Painting School <., @ ca x ..  Sehool Board... ee ise rr .. A. Wilson, Welbe eh School, ( C, astleford, _ 
3 i Seger oe Eamabing, 8. att a ae aus Sais ee anes : G. C,. Ashlin, 1, Dawson-street, Dabli in. 
Fi _ rk 3, iva ra a Ae ondon Coun ouncil ... a. Rye gine2 
No date. Peterborough—Painting Bridge buh ied ae .. County Goan Pe ary on meh 's Dapartment, County a ee Speita Gardens, S. Ww. 
’ South Eston —Painting ‘Chapel ‘ %, ; : ie a , ma 
’ Pp “ . . ves Se Rb Ree: . E. Beachim, William street, Eston. 


ee 


+ 


COMPETITIONS. peas ‘a 


DATE ’ , 4 dd ay é all 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED AMOUNT OF PREMIUM ; ; 4 
BE GENT ry, QUIREDS . here BY WHOM ADVERTISED, - = 


Oct 3. Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution ie poe LORE, ole 2, “a % . | Harold t 2 i 
”» 3 -Rotherham—Extension Baptist Schoolroom a hl pelt) ; itvnsenbe : s A. Orownenth, Oliftehoees sat eee ions 
” B Belge sereare! Paildingen. TT TT PE ot te et by et oe oe eae vs Reigate Town Council. : 
” rdrossan—Hospital _ .., a ote os a orol BP ear eens MLR EPR acy oil Seer ; C ittee of Sal 
ve 28 Chertsey—Sewerage Schemes... nace Gore cay be eee £30, £2)... vit? Easy a 35 Chertsey ‘Urban District aes anne sleseitels 
CY iar b Aberavont Extension of-Markeb: adeny sa litte a REL ee ee TS ie Aberavon Corporation. Re ee 
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Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 


| AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
fown and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
83USINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
1eld MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C, 
_ Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Jountry by arrangement; also Sa'es and Valuations of 
furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c, 
_List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
qatis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Jockspur street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 
Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pa’l- 
nall, S.W. 


TAREFIELD GROVE ESTATE, neir Rickmansworth. 
' MIDDLESEX and WEST HERTS. 
7 miles from London and two miles from two railway 
stations. 
Lo be Soll by Auction, on Tuesday, October 18th, 1898, 
A ESSRS. MILLAR, SON, and Co., are 
instructed to SELL this beautiful FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL, Sporting, and Agricultural ESTATE, 
none or more lots, as under :— 

Lot 1.—The unique Residential Estate, Harefield- 
frove, comprising a well-built, comfortable mansion, 
ipproached by a carriage drive, with lodge, occupying 
) fine position amidst most perfect surroundings of 
mndulating lawns, luxurious shrubberies, lakes, ponds 
# aquatic p’ants, tennis lawns and courts, and con- 
aining five handsome reception rooms, conservatory, 
\bout 20 b2drooms, complete dc mestic offices ; modern 
(tabling, with clock tower, kitchen gardens, vineries, 
md other glasshouses; electric light plant; gardener’s 
‘ottage, orchards, farm buildings, &c., the whole com- 
wisnz I46a. lr, 10p. of finely-timbered park, rich 
neadow, aud woodlands. 

Lot 2.—A beautiful Small Freehold Estate, containing 
tearly 20 acres of well-timbered park land, and having 
xtensive frontages to main roads, and commanding 
ovety views; picturesque lodge, with carriage drive, 
nd gates —a unique position for a good residence. 

Lot 3.—A Building Estate of 7 acres, with a frontage 
if 485ft. to main road. . 

Lot 4.—A Building Estate of 7 acres, frontage of 520ft. 
re Building Estate of nearly 4 acres, frontage 

Lot 6.—A Building Estate of 184 acres, with extensive 
rontages to two roads, extending to 210Cft. 
ie Building Estate of 114 acres, witha frontag 2 

Soft. 
mo oa similar Estate of 114 acres, with a frontage 
| Lot 9.—Valuable Building Estate, comprising 21 acres, 
ommanding nice views, with orchard and cottage, 
rontage of 1100ft. 

All these Building Estates have excellent s:tes for 
arge or small residences (for which there is great 
emand). : 
 Particu’ars, plans, and conditions of sale at the Mart; 
f Mess-s. F rp and Co., Solicitors, 6,, Dowgate-hill, 
1.C.; and at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 14, Grafton- 
treet, Bond-street, London, W. 


FOR SALE. 


REEHOLD.—SANDFORD HOUSE and 
ESTATE, Godshill, I.W. 

‘ Six rail stations within one to four miles. 
Iatchless beauty, splendid views and soil, mild climate, 
tes majestic, rare evergreen trees, &c. 
jitheras one property,or in portionsto suit buyers, viz. : 
1. The HOUSH, with a beautiful cottage and any 
ortion of gardens and grounds. 
2. The FARM, with 69 acres good land, part adapted 
wr building development. 
| =. The BUILDING LAND, skirting the High-road to 


hill. 

4, The SEVEN perfect STONE COTTAGES. 

5. The 12 ACRES of MARKET GARDENS, and 
2veral old and new orchards, &e. 
6. The EIGHT GLASS FORCING HOUSES, splendid 
imeries, peach, tomato, cucumber, melon, and fig 
ouses, &c. 
‘7. The important matured NURSERIES, several 
ores of rare trees, shrubs, evergreens, &c. 
ie (Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are a'l going concerns.) 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. 
or particulars, &c., apply to Messrs. Dowsert, 
NIGHT, and Co., 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


WANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
5 TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
1oroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
‘Xams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
or particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
oack,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
me, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
ending Library. Special three months’ finishing 


yurses.— For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
HURCH HOWGATE, A.B.1I.B.A., Perchard House, 
1, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 
r the above will be taught by Mr. H. BUSBRIDGE, 
-B.C.S., Mem.San.Inst., at Westbourne Park Insti- 
tte, Bayswater, and at Goldsmiths’ Institute, New 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, or 
43, Heavitree-road, Plumstead, S.E. . ; 


ONOURS BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
cross, commencing last week in SEPTEMBER. Also 


E: and HONOURS CARPENTRY.—Special classes 
eg Elementary and Advancel Classes at low fees, 
For 


L.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MrppLEeTON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 


street, Strand, W.C. 


RCHITECT, SURVEYOR, and VALUER. 
—For SALE, on account of death, first-class 
PRACTICE; a splendid opening for an experienced 
man with capital.-- Apply, Parsons, 9, Grimshawe- 
street, Burnley. 


ITY of LIVERPOOL. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
APPLIED ART. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Fifth Session, 1898-9, commences MONDAY, 
October 3rd. 

In Architecture, a TWO YEARS* COURSE of Pre- 
liminary Training is provided for Students to pass 
through before entering an Architect's Office. Classes 
are also held in the Day and Evening for Pupils and 
Assistants already in offices. 

Classes are held in Modelling and Design, Ornament 
and the Figure suitable for Sculptors, Modellers, 
Carvers, Plasterers, &c.; in Drawing, Painting, and 
Decorative Design, the last being divided into two 
classes, specially arranged for Students who wish to 
take up Dezorative Work; in Wood Carving and 
Wrought Iron, especially in their relationship to Archi- 
tecture; in Brass and Copper Work, in Stained Glass, 
in Furniture ani Fittings’ Construction, and in Furni- 
ture and Fittings’ Design. 

Six Free Studentships are offered to the Day Classes, 
Eighteen Free Studentships are offered to the Evening 
Clisses, two to each of the above-mentioned Classes. 

Prizes are awarded at the end of the Session to the 
most successful Students. 

For details of Classes, Free Studentships, Prizes, and 
all further particulars, apply to the Director, 

: Professor SIMPSON, University College. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, in the Municipal Engineer’s 
Office of a large Midland town, a DISTRICT 
FOREMAN of HIGHWAYS, 45s. per week; DIS- 
TRICT BUILDING INSPECTOR, 45s. per week ; 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 50s. per_week.— 
Apply, stating age, experience, &e., to Box 837, 
BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING.— 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office. 

een only.—Box 837, BurILpERS’ J ets 
ce. 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a 
thoroughly specially experiencei Clerk of Works, 
in connection with the work to be done in the redrainage 
and new sanitary fittings to the Holborn Union, Arch- 
way-road Infirmary, N. Salary four guineas per week. 
—Apply by letter only, stating qualifications, and en- 
closing copies of three recent testimonials, to Mr. H. 
WILuiAMs Mextor, Quantity Surveyor, 17, Buck'ng- 
ham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 1 


ANTED, ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS- 
TANT, Thoroughly conversant with des‘gn, 
specifications, estimating, surveying and levelling, 
together with some knowledge of modern steel con- 
struction. State aze, experience, and salary required, 
to SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, H.M. Dockyard, eee 
port. 


A SSISTANT (young) REQUIRED in City 

Architect’s office. Must be smart tracer and 
colourist. Stite age and salary.—Junior, care of W. 
Everett and Son, 17, Royal Exchange, H.C. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (duly quali- 
fied) WANTED at once. Must be a neat and 
artistic draughtsman, and well up in construction.— 
Apply by letter, stating age and qualifications, and 
salary required, to AncHITECT, care of J. W. Wadding- 
ton, Stationer, Silver-street, Hull. 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT WANTED at 
once ina Jobbing Business. Must be practical 
andexperienced. Wel up in setting-out, measuring-up, 
and superintending work. Have good command of 
men.—State, age, references, and salary required, to 
W. Barrett, Builder and Decorator, 65 and 67, Myddle- 
ton-rcead, Bowes Park, N. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


OSPITALS and INFIRMARIES.—Ex- 
pert confidential ASSISTANCE. Formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specula- 
tive terms are offered,—‘‘ G. B.,’’ Caen Cottage, i 


. EW 


LV GUNG Gentleman REQUIRES SITUA- 
TION as SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT; seven 
years’ experience in building trade; well up in quanti- 
ties, details, and all office work; good references.— 
Apply, Box Office 823, BurnpERs’ JOURNAL. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT and CLERK 

of WORKS desires ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ 

London experience. Draughtsman, quantities, specifi- 

cation, surveying, and constructional ironwork.—* G.,”’ 
47, Cotleigh-road, Kilburn. 1 


O 
T Spare time by Builder's Clerk, working up, &e. 
Also working and detail drawings prepared.—Apply 
Box 833, BurtpERS’ JourNAL Office, 2 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

requires ENGAGEMENT. Just terminated 

three years’ articles. Good draughtsman, tracer, and 

colourist. Good reference. Aged 22.—A. MiIpwIsTER, 
St. Paul’s Vicarage, Lisson-grove, N.W. 


RCHITECTS ASSISTANT, terminating 
engagement with well-known Architect, desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Six years’ experience in Loadon 
offices. Working and detail drawings. Assist at quanti- 
ties.—SPURRELL, 56, Gap-road, Wimbledon. 


N ARCHITECT of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience desires a. RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER or SENIOR DRAUGHTSMAN. London 
only. Accustomed to church, school, vil'a, public 
buildings, and public-house work. Salary 3 guineas, 
Beat references. — ‘‘P.,”’ 6, Kelvin-road, Highbury 
ark, N. 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (23) requires 

ENGAGEMENT. Good draughtsman, Hight 
years’ expe.ience. Woull like better knowledge of 
quantities. Will submit drawings. Smart colourist. 
Salary 30s. Good references.—‘‘ W.,”’ 133, Manchester- 
road, Burnley, 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. Thoroughly 

up in-all building construction, especially steel 

and ironwork warehouses, factories, and business 

premises. Sixteen years’ experience.—“F, M. C.,”’ 1, 
Gladys-road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Salary, 22s.— 
Address, G. B., 9, Ely-place, Holborn, E.C. 1 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINCS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
pene CRAMS: LONDON wcScit cts, 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuirect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed... «sss The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, $.W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inked in. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten. Standard charges. Tuition. 


WINTER IS COMING. 
Sare Domestic Hot-Water Fittine. 


Remove the Causes; Stop Kitchen Boilers 
from Exploding and Incrusting ; Cylinders 
from Collapsing; No Valves Required. 


WALKER’S HANDBOOK, ILLUSTRATED. POST FREE,1- 


JAMES WALKER, 
39, West Derby Street, Liverpool. 
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TW YEORDS, Lia, 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 
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ADAMANT FIRE-GLAY URINAL RANGE. 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 


Three Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


Length. Height. Depth. — 

Large... 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. 1ft. 7in, 
Medium ... 6ft. 4ft: 7in. rt. gin. 
With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which ave absorbent, 
required. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
barge cn oo) SHON. pee 2 5iNe ess LOIN, 


Medium o38 ASIN. eed POLE tes DE Sule 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Conia Egg- chaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay ‘Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. F 


PRICES. LARGE, MEDiIuMm. 
For Two Persons ... TAI O 11 Teo £14 19 O a Cheaper Ranges Quotations given for <i 
For Three Persons, as shown... 20 Tas ano 220 AO b lied i f ben 
For Four Persons, = Ree ae ea na 28 15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number 
For Five Persons, 3 ee 4Oma7) BO 34 16 O = 
For Six Persons, * Li ee SO 48 0 Poor sO 3.- | Buff Glaze. of persons. 


TIT TTL LL eh ht bt del ial inl tal ial lal lel tal tal tah tht bt ht ht htt 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale ’”’ Potteries, Hanley. 
Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 


— OcroBer 5, 1898.] 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Oe ee ee es 


WE must confess, 
That Model Village! to begin with, that 
ls the sound of the 
“model village” is an alluring one. You 
picture, in the model village of romance, the 
aged villagers seated round some ancient tree 
‘in the midst of a verdant village green, and 
- gossiping, while the younger generation dis- 
ports itself in rustic games, and while thirsty 
souls sit on benches outside a picturesque 
village ale-house in the background and 
carouse. You picture all these things in 
your mind’s eye because this is the sort of 
Scene which the scene-painter and the stage- 
_ manager arrange for the stage in romantic 
drama. It is a pleasing picture, and you 
readily conceive that the “ model village ” on 
some reforming nobleman’s estate, of which 
_ you read in the papers, is on these lines. It 
_ was, for instance, but the other day that, we 
‘Yead an account of the so-called “model 
“Village ” of Canford Magna, near Wimborne, 
the creation of the present Lord Wimborne ; 
and so laudatory of the place was that account 
that, when in that district, we made a point 
of seeing it. The disappointment was great. 
Trim lawns and well-kept flower-beds were 
much in evidence, it is true, at the sides of 
the roadway ; and the cottage gardens were 
gorgeous with a late summer display of sun- 
flowers and asters. ‘Some of the cottages, 
too, were actually thatched. But the majority 
of the dwellings here were built ina peculiarly 
hideous kind of brick, which was neither 
white, brown, grey, nor yellow, but a pallid 
combination of all four; a complexion sug- 
gesting a tardy recovery from a severe illness. 
Also all the cottages bore an unmistakable 
likeness to one another and were numbered 
4s scrupulously as a London street. The 
llage ale-house was missing, and a temper- 
ance tavern was in its place, which may or 
may not be an admirable innovation—just 
as your prejudices suggest. Village green 
there was not, but there was over all the 


The moral of it all is that you can no more 
make a beautiful and picturesque village to 
order than you can rear handsome and model 
mhabitants to people it. The ultimate test 
of that much misunderstood quality—pic- 
turesqueness—lies with the artist. Would he 
Select such places as subjects for pictures ? 
ihe answer must sorrowfully be made that 
he would not. The model village is no new 
thing, although examples are now becoming 
‘more frequent. As far back as 1786 the 
Village of Milton Abbas, in Dorsetshire, was 
built by J Mad Damer, first Earl of Dor- 
hester, He demolished the old cottages 
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and rebuilt the whole of the village street. 
That street has one of the loveliest woodland 
views in this country. The road goes slop- 
ing down steeply towards the heavily wooded 
expanse of Milton Park, with swelling up- 
lands on either side, and beneath them those 
eighteenth-century ideal cottages, each one 
with a steep thatched roof exactly similar to 
its neighbour, and with a most depressing 
regularity of plan and elevation. This was 
the ideal of a century ago; to-day it seems 
but a blot upon the tehtsenio, singular, and 
in some respects interesting, but not beauti- 
ful by any means. Will future generations 
be able to say anything better for the model 
villages built in our own times ? 


@. Ge? He 
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labours is a wealth of information on every- 
thing connected with the construction of the 
stage, which cannot but be highly appre- 
ciated by all those interested in the matter. 
The book is divided into three sections, 
dealing with wood stages, wood and iron 
stages, and iron stages respectively, in which 
the methods of each are explained, and the 
various advantages and disadvantages are 
diseussed. The author, however, does not 
formulate any model stage of his own; he 
presents examples and different types, and 
prefers that his work should be considered as 
a stuly, which he hopes will be of practical 
value to all those in any way concerned with 
stage construction or management. There 
is no doubt that such will be the case. 


THE CHAPEL, WHITGIFT'S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 


Stage 


Chistcucting + activity in theatre building, 


both in the suburbs and in 
the provinces, one can quite understand the 
demand for reliable information as to the 
latest and most approved principles of stage 
construction which has prompted Mr. Sachs 
to take the unusual course of issuing this 
supplement to “Modern Opera Houses and 
Theatres ” before the appearance of the third 
volume. Mr. Sachs has had the privilege of 
visiting most of the principal playhouses of 
Europe, and had opportunities afforded him 
for thoroughly studying his subject—even to 
the account books—for details of cost of 
maintenance. He has discussed his subject 
both with those who design, and those who 
manage the respective stages, and is able to 
give the opinions of many leading authori- 
ties in all countries. The outcome of his 


* “Stage Construction.” A Supplement to ‘Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres,’ ’’ By Edwin O, Sachs. 


CONSIDERING the recent | 


| struction. 


Incidentally, we are able to see now back- 
ward we are in this country compared with 
the Continent, and how much room there is 
for the application of modern scientific 
methods and appliances to our stage con- 
The volume is profusely illus- 
trated by six plates and 170 illustrations in 
the text, giving plans, sections, photographic 
views, and elaborate details of most of the 
examples discussed. It is a pleasure to be 
able to congratulate Mr. Sachs on the appear- 
ance of this addition to our technical 'know- 
ledge, and we are impressed by his energy 
and enthusiasm. The book deserves every 
success, and we hope it will obtain it. There 
can be but few men who have had Mr. Sachs’ 
opportunities for comparison ‘r for the 
acquisition of knowledge of this subject. 
When he has had more time to think it over, 
and thoroughly digest his information, 
perhaps he may be tempted to give us his 
view of the ideal stage, which could not fail 
to be interesting and instructive. 


A. BR. J, 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


Pou GH the taste for Chippendale and 

old English carved furniture generally 
is of by no means recent date, the season of 
ales just closed must always rank very high, 
says The Times, so far as regards prices. It 
Ss a surprisingly curious fact that very few 
Chippendale articles have occurred in the 
great collections of antique furniture which 
have come under the hammer during the past 
half a century—the Hamilton Palace sale only 
included a mahogany table which fetched 
58 guineas—so that the collector’s main chance 
of meeting with first-rate articles of this de- 
scription is very largely confined to miscel- 
laneous sales both in town and country. 
During the last few years the demand for the 
genuine work of the earlier English designers 
has enormously increased, and prices have 
gone up in a proportionate ratio till they 
have long since passed beyond the reach of 
the man of small means. During the summer 
months the London dealers, directly or in- 
directly, scour the entire country, paying 
ready money for anything at all likely to 
bring them in a profit. Some wonderful 
stories are told of the discoveries which have 
in this way been made. -The vendor, who is 
more often than not ignorant of the real 
commercial value of his property, does not 
often have the best of the bargain. During 
the season the dealers’ agents are everywhere, 
and practically no sale advertised in London 
is left unscanned. It was at one of these 
country sales that the record prices for 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


were obtained. This sale, it is true, was con- 
ducted by a London firm of auctioneers 
(Robinson and Fisher), and it was held in 
July last at Bradfield Hall, near Reading, the 
property of the Connop family. There were 
two remarkably fine old Chippendale elbow 
state chairs, with openwork backs, with exqui- 
sitely carved bold lion’s head handles to the 
elbows, the cabriole legs with lion’s head 
masks, and covered in fine old English silk 
needlework. These two chairs were bought 
for 780 guineas by a dealer, who is said to 
have sold them shortly afterwards for 1000 
guineas—a very good day’s workindeed. The 
same sale included a large Chippendale state 
easy chair of fine design and cleverly carved, 
having the arms of the Barrington family, the 
seat, back, and elbows covered in beautiful old 
tapestry; this realised 205 guineas, and a 
similar chair, but gilt,, upholstered in red 
velvet, went for 105 guineas. A set of six 
Chippendale chairs, with mahogany frames, 
and with very finely carved openwork backs 
in scrolls and leaves, realised 93 guineas, or at 
the rate of 154 guineas per chair. Earlier in 
the season the same firm sold at their London 
house another set of six carved mahogany 
Chippendale chairs, with finely decorated and 
pierced backs of beautiful design, on carved 
cabriole legs, for £108, or at the rate of £18 
per chair; this set is said to have cost the late 
owner about £6. Some very interesting and 
genuine old Chippendale furniture occurred in 
the sale of the contents of Longstowe Hall, 
Cambridge (Grain, Moyes, and Wisbey, of 
Cambridge), several arm chairs realising, even 
at so remote a place, from £10 to ten guineas 
a-piece, and a mahogany bookcase, 5ft. Qin., 
with projecting centre, brought £30. At the 
Egmont sale in London of the furniture 
removed from the mansion-house of Cowdray, 
Midhurst, Sussex (Messrs. Trollope), one set 
of three Chippendale chairs, covered with 
damask, sold for 23 guineas, and another set 
of six chairs, the seats covered with figured 
leather, and two elbow-chairs en suite together 
showed a total of just over £53. Two un- 
usually 
Finz CHIPPENDALE MAnoGANy CABINETS, 

with carved borders and legs and open gallery 
above, each with three glazed doors 7ft. high 
and 4ft. wide, at Christie’s on May 20th, 
together brought 230 guineas; at the same 
time a dozen very ordinary Chippendale chairs 
brought 63 guineas. On June 3rd, at the 
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same place, a pair of Chippendale torchéres of 
mahogany and satinwood, formed as tripod 
altars, carved with festoons and drapery, 
acanthus foliage, &c., 55in. high, brought 
44 guineas. Finally, the sale in August of the 
late Mr. John Hargreaves, of Maiden Erlegh, 
near Reading (held by Walton and Lee, of 
London), comprised a number of choice Chip- 
pendale articles —a 6ft. beautifully carved 
mahogany table with marble top (the latter 
faulty) brought the excellent price of £28; a 
mahogany cabinet, glazed front and sides, 
with a quaintly-designed open top for china, 
4ft. wide, brought £124; one of the cheapest 
bargains of the year was obtained at this sale 
when a beautifully-carved Chippendale suite 
from the ball-room, upholstered in Persian 
pattern tapestry, comprising six chairs, a pair 
of elbow chairs, and a 54ft. settee, was knocked 
down for £50. At this sale also four ordinary 
carved mahogany chairs brought £7 each. Of 
course, it is almost unnecessary to say that all, 
or nearly all, these articles were bought by 
dealers as a speculation, and that the prices 
here quoted are much below those at which 
they will be acquired by private purchasers. 
There is never any difficulty experienced in 
disposing of first-rate articles of decorative or 
antique furniture. Next to Chippendale, the 
Sheraton style of English furniture is most in 
demand with collectors and connoisseurs. It 
is not necessary in this place to discuss the 
relative merits of the two styles, but owing 
to the more widespread popularity of Chip- 
pendale the prices are considerably higher 
than those realised by Sheraton articles. 
Nevertheless, some good prices have been 
realised during the past season for Sheraton 
furniture—prices which at one time would 
have been regarded as impossible ones. On 
June 3rd a writing-table, 33in. wide, inlaid 
with vases of flowers, rosettes, flutings, and a 
figure emblematic of Faith, in coloured woods, 
was sold at Christies for 70 guineas; on 
April 1st, at the same place, a small Sheraton 
upright secretary of inlaid mahogany and 
satinwood, 25in. wide, inlaid with arabesques 
of baskets of fruits in coloured woods, brought 
£14 10s.; on January 28th, also at Christie’s, 
a circular table of inlaid mahogany and satin- 
wood, 42in. in diameter, on pillar and claw- 
feet, realised 20 guineas. Although they have 
very : 
LITTLE TO DO WITH SHERATON, 


we may include here two other articles of 
furniture, namely, an Adams upright secretary 
of mahogany and satinwood inlaid with vases, 
rams’ heads, and laurel festoons, with tall 
cabinet above, 105in. high and 53in. wide, 
which brought £30 at Christie’s on April 1st ; 
and a Carlton House writing table of satin- 
wood with inlaid rosewood borders, painted 
with festoons and wreaths of flowers and 
foliage, &c., 48in. wide, which at the same 
place on May 17th realised 66 guineas. There 
are many articles of English furniture, dating 
long before the times of either Chippendale or 
Sheraton, which brought noteworthy prices 
during the past season. We can only refer to 
a few of the more striking articles. At the 
Longstowe Hall sale, a very fine Elizabethan 
cabinet, 53ft., with sunk inlaid panels with 
scenes, and profusely inlaid pilasters, the 
bottom with richly and boldly carved trussel 
supports, brought £40; at the same sale a very 
fine old English marqueterie cabinet, 3ft. Sin., 
the interior and exterior profusely 


INLAID WITH VASES OF FLOWERS AND Birpbs, 


the cornice and mouldings with ivory and — 


ebony, sold for £53. A set of six finely carved 
Elizabethan ebony chairs, with decorations of 
the highest quality, square backs, and uphol- 
stered in crimson Utrecht velvet, brought 126 
euineas at the Bradfield Hall sale. At the 
Addison sale at. Christie’s, June 24th (the 
articles were removed from Bilton Hall, 
Rugby, formerly the residence of the great 
essayist, and are said to have been removed 
there from Holland House), there were two 
articles of old English furniture of note—a 
walnutwood arm-chair, with arms carved with 
scroll foliage, and with spirally fluted stretchers 
for the legs—this brought 21 guineas ; and an 
old English bench, with open back and ends, 
boldly carved with scroll foliage, coronet, and 
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shields, 26 guineas. The Egmont sale com- — 
prised several interesting articles of carved — 
oak furniture of the Jacobean period—two — 
cabinets, 4ft. 3in. wide, brought 40 guineas) 
and two other tall cabinets, one 4ft. 4in. wide, 
and one not so wide by 12in., together realised — 
61 guineas. At Robinson and Fisher’s, on 
February 17th, a pair of old high-back carved — 
Jacobean chairs, on cabriole legs, fetched — 
22 guineas; the Bradfield Hall sale also 
included some ’ 
ARTICLES OF THE JACOBEAN PERIOD 
in mahogany—e.g., a 7ft. Sin. side table, with — 
finely carved border and decorations, and the 
companion table realized £90. At Christie’s — 
on June 38rd a pair of Charles II. large oak arm-— 
chairs, carved with scroll foliage, the arms — 
carved with lions couchant, brought the very — 
high price of 75 guineas. The Bradfield Hall — 
sale included many very choice articles of the 
Queen Anne period, notably a set of six Spanish — 
mahogany dining room chairs, with scroll and — 
decorated backs, on massive and finely-carved — 
cabriole legs, brought a total of £180, or £30 
per chair, probably a record price for chairs of — 
this period. The same sale included a set of — 
six richly-carved Queen Anne state chairs, the — 
backs with shell and scroll decorations, and two 
settes en suite, the eight articles realising a 
total of 142 guineas. Compared with the 
enormous prices paid for articles of decorative — 
French furniture at the Hamilton Palace and — 
and other sales, the foregoing amounts will 
appear indeed insignificant, but compared with 
the prices paid a few years ago for articles as" 
nearly as possible similar, it will be at once © 
admitted that the past season has been one of — 
the highest importance in the annals of furni- 
ture sales. The finer articles of old English ~ 
workmanship are becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain, while the taste for them seems ~ 
to increase as the supply diminishes. 


“SOME LATTER-DAY 
PROCLIVITIES.” 


To the Editor of Tue. BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—May I refer you to the review of my 
article embodied in the letter published in — 
your current issue. I have an admission to 
make. No longer will I conceal the fact from 
my Editor. It is true, as “ F. B.” has said: I 
am not omniscient. I have been found out at 
last, and “ F. B.” is the man who has done it. _ 

It is only to be regretted that he did not 
understand the article in question, or his — 
revelation would have been more complete. 
His letter, as you will have noticed, is some- 
what of a silliness, but rather well put, though 
wordy. I did not, of course, use the term 
“ Latter-day” synonymously with “ Modern,” 
but obviously gave it a particular meaning 
indicating typical present-day ideals. For the 
rest, I only go armed cap-d-pie to fight, not to” 
joust or play on the green. On these occasions 
T flog with my bladderfull of peas the donkey 
whose progress I am interested. to hasten, and 
no other. We can’t all play the part of heavy 
father to the Arts, and always—every where. 
Paradox and hyperbole have a legitimate use 
and value, although an ear trained to specifi 
cation clauses may not perceive it. . 

I hope “ F. B.” won’t understand this letter 
either. But pray, Sir, don’t explain it to him 
We must all work out our own salvation. 
Finally, on a charge of having said something 
I did not say, “ F. B.” calls me a “ child,” Sir, 
and also states that I am a stranger to my 
own imperfections. This is personal, and a 
little rude, and therefore does not call for 
remark. At the same time, one is always 
glad to hear any reflections one’s readers ma 
have to cast. They help to keep one merry.- 
I am, yours obediently, B.Cz 

September 29th, 1898. = ee 


A rirz broke out on Saturday morning at 
Bisham Abbey, an historic building on the 
bank of the Thames between Marlow and 
Henley. The flames originated in the roof, 
part of which, together with several old oak 
beams, were destroyed. The damage was not 
extensive. ae 


. 
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AN OLD ALMSHOUSE. 


a .* By CHaruss G. HARPER. 


_ PRSHAT great modern borough of Croydon, 
A which sprawls ungainly over the southern 

.. fringe of London, has eaten up with its 

- eontinual growth many fair nooks and old- 
world corners. Meadows and woodlands and 
quaint villages have been swallowed up and 
incorporated within that town, and the town 

_ itself has within the last decade been practi- 
_ cally rebuilt. All these changes may be 
- looked upon with mingled feelings of con- 
gratulation and regret: congratulation because 
the squalid slums that festered at the very 

_ centre of the borough have been swept away ; 


regrets because much that was picturesque 
disappeared at the same time. The modern 


Architecture that has replaced the mean 
buildings of eighty years or so back in the 
chief business streets of Croydon is some of 
the finest to be seen in any provincial town, 
and certain examples might be instanced 
_ which would do credit to London itself; while 
the Municipal Buildings that have replaced 
_ that miracle of commonplace design, the old 
Town Hall, form a monument to the local 
_ patriotism of Croydon’s burgesses and a model 
_ for other places to copy. 
But with all this admirable enthusiasm for 
- true improvement,and with the material pros- 
perity which has attended Croydon of late 
_ years, has come a passion for widening the 
principal thoroughfares which, in itself beyond 
criticism, is about to perpetrate an act of ex- 
tremely shocking vandalism. ‘Those who 
_ know their Croydon well will remember the 
ancient Hospital of the Holy Trinity, better 
known as “ Whitgift’s Hospital,” standing 
with its long frontage to North End, where 
_ that thoroughfare and the High Street join. 
Time was (and that not so long since) when 
this part of Croydon was singularly old-world 
_ in appearance, but now whatever of antiquity 
_ and picturesqueness the spot possessed has all 
_ gone in the building of shops that would not 
i disgrace Bond Street itself—save only this old 
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almshouse. It is this monument of old-time 
piety and benevolence that is now threatened 
by local widening schemes, for it is proposed 
to demolish the buildings and to erect business 
premises on what remains of the site when the 
street frontage has been set back. A potent 
argument in favour of these proposals is that 
with the sale of this now valuable site the 
Hospital can be rebuilt on a much larger 
scale on the outskirts of the town. 

A solitude amidst the throng, it now stands 
in North End, remarkable in the simplicity of 
its screening walls of dark red brick, elbowed 
by all the impertinence of modern plate glass, 
Once within the outer portal of the Hospital, 
ornamented overhead with the arms of the See 
of Canterbury impaled with those of Whitgift, 
and eloquent with the motto “ Qui dat pauperi 
non indigebit,’ we are in another world than 
the striving business world outside. The 
building is, as old Aubrey quaintly puts it, 
“a handsome edifice, erected in the minner of 


The Dining Hall, 


a college, by the Right Reverend Father in 
God, John Whitgift, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” The dainty quadrangle, set 
about with grass lawns and bright flowers, is 
formed on three sides by tiny houses of two 
floors, where dwell the poor brothers and 
sisters of this old foundation—twenty brothers 
and sixteen sisters—who, besides lodging, 
receive each £40 and £30 per annum respec- 
tively. The fourth side, the farthest from the 
street, is occupied by the hall, the warden’s 
rooms, and the chapel, all in very much the 
same condition as they were at their building. 
The old oak table in the hall is dated 1614, and 
much of the stained glass is of sixteenth 
century date. ¢ 

But it is in the Warden’s rooms above that 
the eye is feasted with old woodwork, ancient 
panelling black with the lapse of time, quaint 
muniment chests, and curious records. ‘These 
were the rooms especially reserved for his use 
during his lifetime by the pious founder, 
Archbishop Whitgift. Here is a case exhibit- 
ing the original titles to the lands on which 
the Hospital is built, and of the others with 
which it is endowed; formidable sheets of 
parchments, bearing many seals, and, in one 
instance, what does duty for a seal—a gold 
“angel” of the reign of Edward VI. 


These are ideal rooms: rooms that delight 
one with their unspoilt air of the sixteenth 
century. The sun streams through the western 
windows over their deep embrasures, lighting 
up finely the darksome woodwork with patches 
of brilliance, and brightening every cranny of 
the cavernous old place, designed as much for 
strength as for comfort; for the door is of 
solid-hewn heart of oak, studded with nails and 
furnished with a hatch for parleying with 
visitors standing on the stairs without. 

Then there is the chapel in a corner of the 
quadrangle. No pomp of carving or vanity of 
blazoning ash to be seen here, for the good 
Archbishop, mindful of economy, would have 
none of these. The seats and benches are con- 
temporary with the building, and are rough- 
hewn. On the western wall hangs the portrait 
of the founder, black-framed and mellowed, 
rescued from the boys of the Whitgift schools 
ere quite destroyed; and on the other walls 
are the portrait of a lady, supposed to repre- 
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sent the Archbishop’s niece, and a ghastly 
painting of Death as a skeleton digging a 
grave. But all these things are seen but 
dimly, for the light within the chapel is very 
feeble. 


Tue formal opening of the reading and 
band room for Blackpool, at 66, York Street, 
took place a few days ago. 

Tue foundation stones have been laid at 
New Benwell, Newcastle, of the Bond Memorial 
Wesleyan chapel, which is being erected at a 
cost of £4000. 

A LARGE block of offices, Nos. 28, 29, and 30, 
the Minories, has been burnt out. ‘T'wenty- 
nine offices were completely destroyed, and 
other portions of the block suffered severely. 

Tue Bishop of Truro has opened new church 
premises at Perranarworthal. The premises 
consist of a commodious Sunday school and 
class-rooms, built on a part of the glebe, close 
to the church. 

Presipent M‘Kintery has written a letter 
approving the proposed erection of a monu- 
ment to Lafayette in Paris, the cost of which 
would be defrayed by subscriptions from the 
students and school children of the United 
States. 
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Ancient Irish Ecclesiastical Plate. 


HE Rev. J. F. M. Ffrench, whose name is 
well known in the field of Irish Anti- 
quarian research, has recently communicated 
an interesting paper to the “Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ” upon 
the subject of some Irish Church chalices. 
“The history, the form, the material, and the 
workmanship displayed on the vessels used in 
the services of the Christian Churches, must,” 
Mr. Ffrench observes, “always interest a large 
number of people, and serve to illustrate the 
education, the culture, and the 
Art-WoORKMANSHIP OF THE PERIOD 


during which they were constructed.” The 
chalices in use in the primitive Church and in 
early times in this country, were, we are told, 
frequently made of rude material and inferior 
metals. Wood, earthenware, stone, glass, 
copper, brass, bronze, and pewter were all used 
in these days, when, we are reminded, the 
Church in “her infancy, her weakness, her 
poverty, and her persecution, had to be satisfied 
with objects made of such poor material, and 
of such rude art workmanship as the exigencies 
of her position enabled her to provide.” Not 
only of course was this the case in Ireland, 
but throughout Christendom. Although the 
“principal knowledge we have of the former 
existence of chalices made of these rude 
materials is derived from the ordinances of 
ecclesiastical councils,’ a few specimens are 
still extant. The 


EARTHENWARE CHALICE OF ST. JEROME, 


still preserved in the Church of St. Anastacia 
at Rome, is one, while the stone chalice pre- 
served in the collection of the Royal Irish 
Academy is another. Inhis labour of research 
Mr. F french has not been able to discover any 
wooden chalice in Ireland that can be “ really 
identified as a church cup;” yet. he tells us 
that such vessels must have remained long in 
use, for the simple reason that they were pro- 
hibited as late as the year 787. Mr. Ffrench 
believes glass to have been the eariiest 
material used in the construction of Irish 
chalices, and quotes from the Tri-partite Life 
of St. Patrick to show that in the days of 
Treland’s great apostle glass chalices were 
certainly inuse. One of these rare and curious 
chalices was, moreover, actually discovered in 
our own times by some workmen who were 
pulling down portion of the walls of the old 
Church of Tallaght. Itis interesting also to 
note that the famous cup of the Musgraves of 
Eden Hall, familiarly known as the “ Luck of 
noe Hall,” is, indeed, a specimen of one of 
ese 


Rare AND ANCIENT GLASS CHALICES. 


Coming to the employment of metals in chalice 
workmanship, we find that brass, bronze, and 


copper have been especially identified with the ~ 


use of the early Celtic Church, while, adds Mr. 
F french, “I think we can fairly infer that they 
were introduced into Ireland by St. Patrick 
himself in order to supersede the easily-broken 
glass vessels. Ireland being a centre of 
bronze workmanship, would be a place where 
we might expect to find chalices of that sub- 
stance.” Thus, in the “Tri-partite Life,” the 
following occurs: “The holy Bishop Assicus 
was Patrick’s coppersmith, and he made altars 
and quadrangular patens and quadrangular 
book-covers in honour of Patrick.” “Now, 
what could be more natural,” remarks Mr. 
Ffrench, commenting upon the foregoing 
passage, “than that the artificer who con- 
structed one of the sacramental vessels of 
copper and bronze should construct the other 
of a like material?” While Mr. Ffrench further 
recalls the interesting fact that the celebrated 
Celtic St. Gall, founder of the Abbey of 
St. Gall, in Switzerland, when offered a silver 
chalice declined to accept it, saying that his 
master, Columbanus, was wont to offer the 
Sacrifice of Salvation in brazen vessels, because 
our Saviour is said to have been affixed to the 
cross with nails of brass. Neither pure copper 
nor bronze chalices seem to be extant among 
Trish collections of the present day ; though, 
on the other hand, a copper paten was found 


in the grave of St. Tigernan at Erren,a_ pro- 
montory of Lough Con, which has been dated 
as far back as the close of the fifth century. 
But, as the writer well puts it, “although we 
have not a chalice made wholly of either copper, 
brass, or bronze, we have a cup in which all 
these materials occupy a prominent place ”— 
namely, in that 
“ NoBueE SPECIMEN OF HARLY CELTIC ART,” 


the far-famed Ardagh Castle. In this, bronze, 
brass, copper, lead, gold, and silver are used, 
while the decoration of the cup includes no 
less than three kinds of enamel, besides 
erystals and amber. Miss Margaret Stokes 
has declared, as Mr. Ffrench reminds us, that 
nothing so lovely as the Ardagh Chalice has 
been found in Celtic, or perhaps in any Con- 
tinental art, at so early a period. Moreover, 
from this beautiful cup, which is two-handled, 
we are enabled to fix the shape and dimensions 
of the finer chalices during the Celtic period. 
Of two-handled chalices there are now many 
specimens still in existence on the Continent, 
of which the most important are Tassilo 
Chalice, preserved near Wels, in Lower Austria 
—a cup specially interesting to us because it 
betrays in its workmanship the decided influ- 
ence which Irish ecclesiastical art exercised on 
the Continent of Europe in the reign of 
Charlemagne. It is made of 


Rep Copper OVERLAID WITH SiILvER WorkK, 


and it is ornamented with representations of 
the four Evangelists in the style of Irish 
illuminated books of the seventh century. 
Visitors to Venice will also find among the 
ancient chalices preserved in the ‘Tesoro 
di San Marco several which bear stron z 
resemblance to the Ardagh Cup. Pewter 
chalices were also used in Ireland, being 
expressly permitted by the Canons passed at 
the Provincial Synod held in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, in 1186, and continued in 
use to our own day. Interesting specimens of 
these from the old Celtic shape to the more 
modern forms may be seen in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. A chalice of ivory 
was exhibited not very long ago at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. But, of 
course, we scarcely need to be told that even 
from very early times gold and silver, the 
precious . metals, supplied the favourite 
materials for Church plate. The Annals of 


the Four Masters tell us of the chalice of gold ~ 


presented by Princess Dearvorgil, wife of 
O’Ruaire at the consecration of Mellifont 
Abbey. But itis sad to be reminded that not 
a single chalice of gold or silver has come 
down to us 

From Pre-Norman Times. 


To the barbaric devastations of the Norse in- 
vaders we doubtless owe the loss. The warfare 
of the Dane in Ireland was, as Mr. Ffrench 
reminds us, quite as much a crusade of fanatical 
paganism as an expedition of invasion and con- 
quest. In their hands the sacred vessels of the 
Christian Church woull be little likely to meet 
with reverence or even preservation. No doubt 
they stole them for the sake of the precious 
metals contained in their material. Yet, almost 
beggared as Ireland has been in this respect, 
enough still remains to prove that this country 
contained at that time a school of workers in 
the precious metals, who produced objects 
which, for “ gracefulness of outline, refinement 
of feeling, and artistic skill displayed in their 


construction have never been surpassed, and of 


which we are justly proud.” It is sad to be told 
that “after the coming of the Normans Irish 
Art began to pine and die. The hard-headed, 
heavy-handed soldiers who acquired dominion 
over the country had little time to devote to 
the fine arts, and the sacred vessels used in 
their services would naturally bear the impress 
of the Norman and not of the Celt. Irish Art 
lingered in the places where the Celt still held 
dominion, but it was no longer a bright light 
—it was only the shadow of its former self 
a flickering in the socket.” Mention is made 
of the 17th century revival of Irish Art in 
ecclesiastical vessels, of which revival many 
excellent specimens are still preserved. The 
illustrations given of the Kilmore, Adare, 
Mayler, Cloonclare, and Kilkenny chalices 
show that Irish 17th century art was deserving 
of considerable respect, 
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The Decoration of Modern 
Churches. : 


E noticed last week one of the most — 
interesting of the subsidiary institu- — 

tions connected with the Church Congres; at_ 
Bradford—the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition. — 
In addition to this exhibition, the Clergy — 
and Artists’ Association has organised a 
similar show, embracing historical and decora- 
tive Art. The exhibition is nota large one; — 
one end of the Corporation Art Gallery 
suffices for the display ; but the works shown _ 
are so full of interest, and are so suggestive — 
to the art student and art lover that they well 
merit a careful inspection. The association, 
whose object is clearly stated in its title, has _ 
been in existence for some three years, its first — 
exhibition having been opened at the Shrews- 
bury Church Congress, when Mr. W. Holman — 
Hunt, who has displayed much interest in the 
organisation, read a paper on the subject with _ 
which the association is concerned. Last 
year’s exhibition at Nottingham received a — 
good deal of attention, and it is hoped that in ~ 
time the Association may do something to im- 
prove taste in many directions. Four or five — 
hundred years ago 


Tue Best toat Artists Counp Do 


went into the churches, and there is no reason, — 
say the members of the Association, why the — 
decoration of modern churches should ba con- — 
fined to journeymen painters’ stencil patterns, _ 
to framed oleographs and machine-made — 
carving. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., contributes — 
to the present exhibition three pictures, “The — 
Creation of Eve,’ “The Curse of Cain,” and — 
«Time, Death, and Judgment,” the last named 
a varied replica of the great picture which the 
artist has contributed to the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. All three works are full — 
of the vigour and vitality and the exquisite — 
colour and drawing which mark the master. 

He also lends a very delicate and characteristic 
drawing by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones in | 
illustration of the “Song of Solomon ”—one 
of a series done for the Kelmscott Press. Sir — 
W.B. Richmond, R.A., sends some sketches, — 
working drawings, and mosaic studies for the — 
noble series of decorations in mosaic which he 
is executing in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. W. — 
Holman Hunt lends two small water-colours, 


“ JERUSALEM FROM THE WEST, 


showing the Fortress and the Tower of David,” 
and the other of “Bethlehem.” Both are, no 
doubt, topographical studies of some of the — 
artist’s pictures, and both are marked by — 
minute, almost photographic, fidelity of detail, — 
as well as by good colour. There is a large 
picture by Mr. Byam Shaw of “The Comforter.” — 
What a different place the chapel of a cemetery — 
would be with a few such works as this! The 
decoration would be appropriate, for the 
picture is not one merely to admire, but has — 
deep spiritual purpose and power. These are- 
practically the whole of the pictorial works, 
and the greater part of the wall space is occu- 
pied by decorative designs. There are a 
number of interesting pieces of 


Work IN RELIEF, 


including a finely-modelled design of the 
Aununciation by Miss Hermione Unwin. Mr. — 
Conrad Dressler and Miss E. M. Rope con-— 
tribute works executed in high relief in glazed — 
earthenware. These are animated by a very 
high feeling, are really a revival, though not — 
in any sense a copy, of the work of Della — 
Robbias. Like the work of the Della Robbias, — 
they are intended mainly for poor churches, — 
though they would do the wealthiest no dis-' 
credit. Another departure which promises a 
future of usefulness is seen in a number of 
small memorial tablets in bronze for graves. © 
These are executed with taste and feeling, yet — 
can be sold at prices to compete with the — 
execrable enamelled iron wreaths which seem > 
to be the only graveyard memorials Bee 4 
os 
exhibition includes a large number of examples — 
of architectural decoration and a few examples — 
of brass work, among which must demand 
special mention some fine brass work by Mr, 
Bainbridge Reynolds, ie 
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YE POOR OLDE ENGLAND. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL JOKE AT 
EARL’S COURT. 


By Buuxretny CRESWELL. 


** We will now pass into ProruRESQUE ENGLAND, in dis- 
cussing which admirers of old-fashioned Architecture 
invariably expend many adjectives.” 


JT is with these words that a writer in the 
| “Guide to the Earl’s Court Exhibition ” 
introduces his readers to a description of 
the “old English town” which now, for a 
_ second year, forms one of the advertised attrac- 
_tionsofthe place. One hasnoreason to doubt the 
accuracy of this writer’s observation, nor the 
exactness of the terms in which he has reported 
it, and consequently, can only say that one 
is shocked and grieved to know that what he 
says can be true. Although, under certain 
circumstances, it may be palliated, and to a 
certain extent excused, nevertheless, the 
habit of bad language is most reprehensible, 
and cannot be defended, and the above explicit 
statement of a personal observer as to its 
_ widespread frequency, is humiliating and pain- 
ful to read. At the same time one is glad to 
know that one’s own lapses from strict decorum 
of expression on visiting “Picturesque 
England” were not due to any inherent 
personal depravity, but rather to the common 
_ frailty of humanity ; for one is, above all things, 
an admirer of old-fashioned Architecture, and 
it will be noticed that, in the above quotation 
it is precisely stated that in discussing the 
spot, admirers of old-fashioned Architecture 
invariably use these violent expressions, 
Indeed, “ Picturesque England” is calculated 
to make intelligent humanity exacerbate, as 
naturally as pepper may be expected to make it 
sneeze. For these reasons one is consoled by 
the belief that the impolite, discourteous 
_ adjectives into which one was betrayed at the 
first brunt of “Picturesque England” are in 
the main excusable. 

At the outset the whole crowd of these 
_incongruities, anomalies, and anachronisms, 
_ bunched together and tied about into a wisp 
of sentimental inanity, (for this is a fair 
_ description of “ Picturesque England” and its 
_ kind) is wholly repugnant to anyone who has 
any reverence for, or appreciation of, the 
traditions and arts of the past. In its 
beginnings the thing held some claims upon 
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sanity and intellectual decency, 
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should be exact in its par- 
ticulars, and the persuasive- 
ness of the whole spectacle 
was sought to be advanced by 
attention to minute details of 
costume and furnishing. 
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ment to the proverb, “ A little 
knowledge is a dangerous 

thing.” Among the absurdities 

which this form of entertain- | 
ment has fosteredisaridiculous 
jargon. It consists chiefly in 
putting the signs “Ye Olde” 
before the nouns in a sentence ; 
in a frequent interjection of 
the cypher “ ye” or “ Y°,” and - 
of doubling the last consonant 
of a noun and adding “e” 
wherever possible. Thus “ Ye 
olde Shoppe.” This does not 
mean at all that the “shoppe” 
is necessarily “ olde,” nor, so 
far as one has been able to learn, anything 
else, except that where the hieroglyphics 
appear a man may reasonably expect to be 
able to buy a sixpenny thing he does not 
want for a shilling. 

One refers to this jargon because the diction 
it seeks to reproduce belongs only to a date 
long previous, for instance, to the Elizabethan 
epoch, so that it is a complete anachronism, 
and its use provokes scepticism on at least 
three points of tradition which are involved 
in it. First, granting that this fantastical 
language is a graceful or a beautiful thing, 
which one emphatically declines to do, can we 
believe that a similar inanity of speech existed 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century (the 
conjectural date of some of the Architecture 
of Picturesque England), when we know that 
there were no “exhibitions” to cherish and 
foster it? Second, is there any reason to 
suppose that our forefathers had the intuition 
to know that everything about them was in 
reality old; and did the young journeyman, 
when he took him a wife and set up in busi- 
ness, really grasp the fact that he was 
merely an ancient tradition of the nineteenth 
century, and accordingly so soon as his shop 
was built, call it “ Ye Olde Shoppe,” as the 
popular exhibitions would have us to believe ? 
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Fig. 4. 
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YE OLDE PENNYWISE PORTICO, 


Third, is there evidence to show that our 
forefathers never built in new material, but 
selected always decayed and lichened stones, 
mildewed plaster, and warped and worm-eaten 
beams, such as would justify the directors 
of architectural reproductions in consistently 
showing us ancient buildings mouldering in 
rot and semi-ruin at what is avowedly the 
heyday of their prime? One would unhesita- 
tingly answer all these questions with an 
unqualified “ No !.” 

It was upon this affectation of language 
one expended one’s first adjective on entering 
the domain of “ Picturesque England.” There 
is a machine called a Mutoscope,- which is 
the newest and latest development of the 
ingenious mechanical contrivancies that give 
us the moving photographic pictures. On 
entering under the portals of “ Picturesque 
England,” which are constructed in a wonderful 
segmental arch of hewn rocks such as no man 
born ever built, one was greeted with the 
legend—YE MUTOSCOPE. From that point 
onward the violent expressions referred to in 
the above extract from the Guide to the 
Exhibition were called forth in-an unconscious 
ever-flowing stream of vituperative criticism, 
punctuated with an expletive or so, by the long 
expanding vista of bland errors and complacent 
smiling absurdities offered to the visitor in the 
name of old Architecture. Some of the most 
accessible instances are slightly sketched in 
these pages to illustrate and establish the fact 
of what is here described ; but the true banality 
of the designs is lost in a drawing, and the spot is 
so rich in materials that a whole issue of this 
Journal would scarcely avail of them to the full, 

In justice to the “inventor ” (shall one say) 
of “ Picturesque England,” however, one will 
take his old Architecture in the spirit in which 
it has been presented; and regard it, not as a 
folly, but as a serious archeological effort 
worthy of serious criticism. One confesses to 
a certain apprehension at the task: one steps 
forth out of the realms of all known rules of 
construction and tradition, and one’s confidence 
grows weak at the knees. It is true that 
most of the designs may be vaguely allo-- 
cated to some general epoch with a show 
of plausibility, although they belong to 
no style of Architecture yet evolved; but 
how is one to describe a portico such as No. 4, 
which is hike nothing but a conjectural restora- 
tion of members dug up during excavation 
on the site of the ruins of Pimlico, in the year 
3000_4.D.. The text books -give no-informa- 
tion upon the subject. of the architectural 
styles represented in “ Picturesque England,” 
nor do they afford any clue to their origin or 
meaning, and accordingly one has sought to 
make good fhis hiatus and supply an additional 
chapter in the history of Architecture, } 
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SECTION 


YE OLDE SHELF CAPITAL. 
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On entering upon the Old English ‘Town 
from the central gardens the visitor is first 
struck by the open colonades that go rambling 
away on all sides, round corners, and at 
many changing angles, in a praiseworthy 
attempt to be picturesque. The most 
notorious curiosity contained in these colonades 
is the spacing of their columns. - The 
various classic rules of intercolumniation 
had each an appropriate name; the more lax 
methods of the Renaissance builders called for 
no such distinctions; but when we come to 
light columns some &ft. high, spaced 12ft. or 
14ft. apart, and spanned by a stone lintel, 
whose section measures only about 9in. by 4in., 
such as we find here, one feels that the 
system not only deserves a name, but such a 
name as language can- scarce compass. Here 
then is an opportunity such as shall put the 
philologists on their mettle. Another thing 
that will early arrest the visitor’s attention is 
the frequency of a certain style of design 
wherein, it would seem, the walls are run up 
plain, and the various window heads, strings, 
cornices, pediments, brackets, and other 
members and ornaments being arranged ready 
at hand, are stuck on very skilfully and 
quickly while the building is hot. This style, 
after mature deliberations, one has christened 
“Ye Olde English Spatterdash Style.” The 
illustration numbered 1 is a fine example of 
this rare old style. The maker evidently had 
a quantity of old adhesive string-courses and 
brackets left on hand, and he has availed him- 
self of them, with great variety and precision 
by arranging a running scheme of pediments, 
with a bracket firmly fixed at the apex of each, 
and by putting a much bigger pediment of the 
same string-course material over the centre. 
As this is more than twice the size of any one 
of the pediments below, the artist has, with 
discernment, alloted not one but two brackets 
to it ; but instead of putting these side by side 
under the apex of the great pediment, as we 
should expect, he has, with a nice skill and 
discretion, separated them and stuck them to 
the wall, one on each side of the fireplace, in 
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the true classic feeling. His use of the 
pilaster cap, too, is masterly ; having only one of 
them the difficulty of using it without disturb- 
ing the balance of the elevation must have 
been almost insuperable. Everyone willagree 
that the cap would not have looked so right at 
the side as it does underneath the hearthstone, 
as shown. The second sketch gives also a valu- 
able example of ‘‘ Ye Olde Spatterdash Style.” 
The reader will ask: What is the triangular de- 
coration above the window? But one really 
does not know. Itisa form of ornament which 
must be considered to belong exclusively to 
this fine old style. The two fancy escutcheons, 
which are here so aptly placed one on each 
side of the window, are also of interest. They 


occur throughout ‘Picturesque England” of | 


this one exact pattern, and have been attached 
with equal success to stonework and plaster 
without reference to style or date. 

The reader will note ye olde English door 
as shown here and elsewhere. Through 
all ages, whether in conjunction with half- 
timbered or stone buildings or brick ones, 
or in Gothic, Renaissance, or Classic styles, 
these fine old doors always consist of 
square-framed panels with a triangular, 
elliptic, or lozenge-shaped slice of wood, glued 
strongly into the middle of each. Sometimes 
these decorative additions are enriched and 
carved after the model of a shortbread cake. 

Closely akin to “ Ye Olde Spatterdash ” style 
must be considered that which one has named 
“Ye Olde Pennywise Style.” Its vital charac- 
teristic consists of leaving out what have 
hitherto been considered the essential members 
of a design. In the ex- 
amples here illustrated we 
have a portico with no 
caps, and a pediment with 
no cornice, and the colon- 
nades above described also _ = 
belong to this style. Z 

Among the most inter- 
esting specimens of Archi- 
tecture is a hitherto un- 
known Order, which evi- 
dently owns to an origin 
in the last century, when 
gentlemen wore  decora- 
tive waistcoats and aspired 
to account for two bottles 
of port wine every day 
after dinner without wink- 
ing, and thereby win the 
distinction of being called 
“Two-bottle men.” — Ac- 
cordingly one has chris- 
tened this hitherto un- 
recorded architectural Order “ Ye Olde Two- 
bottle Order,” from its obvious sympathetic 
relation to this epoch of diners. The reader will 
observe the base of this interesting specimen, 
which is here detailed. It is simplicity itself. 
The cap eulogising, on each side, the rich 
curls of the bag wig, the huge gaping mouth 
and row of heavy teeth, and the extremely 
short neck of the diner, is very fine and 
suggestive: Another feature of this style is 
the “ pseudo-balustrade,” a balustrade, that is, 
which has half melted and run into the wall. 
The last sketch shows a very ingenious arrange- 
ment of a column and lintel of a portico. 
Instead of the column coming under the lintel 
it is set in front of it, thereby offering the 
great convenience of a roomy shelf, whereon 
the housewife may stand things out to cool, or, 
if she prefers, set a pot of geraniums. 
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Tux premises of the St. George Liberal Club, 
Bristol, have been entirely renovated. 

A DRINKING-FOUNTAIN at King’s Norton has 
just been unveiled. It has been erected by 
Messrs. Roddis and Nourse, sculptors, Aston 
Road, North Birmingham, from the plans of 
Mr. W. De Lacey Aherne, architect. 

Tur very interesting and valuable collection 
of Oriental objects of Art formed by the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie, when Governor-General of 
India between 1848 and 1855, will be offered 
for sale in December next by Mr. Dowell, of 
George Street, Edinburgh. The collection 
comprises Oriental arms, armour, and jewels, 
such as gold inlaid and jewelled shields, 
jewelled scimitars, swords, &c. ; 
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An Ancient Perthshire Church. : 


HE ancient church or chapel of Inner- 
peffray, situat-d in an elevated position 
near the river Earn and fully three miles east 
of Crieff, has recently been restored. The old 
collegiate church had, during a long course of — 
years, been allowed to fall into a state ofa 
general disrepair. The roof was not only 
getting into a dilapidated condition, but the 
walls and general interior of the building— 
in which so many of the ancient and noble 
dead of the district repose—had also heen 
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The right of burial in the church is retained, 
says the Scotsman, by three of the landed 
families in the district—namely, the Earl of” 
Ancaster, the present head of the House of 
Drummond, Drummond Castle ; Viscount 
Strathallan, the representative of the Drum- 
monds of Strathallan; and the present pro- 
prietor of the estate of Innerpeffray —the Hon. 
Captain Hay Drummond, a brother of the late 
Earl of Kinnoull. Some time ago these three 
custodiers resolved to have the old church put 
into a proper state of repair, and this has now 
been very satisfactorily accomplished. It is 
said that the date of the first building of the 
chapel is not known, but it must have been at 
a very early period, as there is a record of 
certain deeds having been signed in it in the 
year 1283. In all probability there was some — ' 


2 


official connection between the Church of — 
Innerpeffray and 
Tre ABBEY OF INCHAFFRAY, 


founded in 1198, and which is situated a few 
miles further east. At any rate, there is a 
authentic record of Innerpeffray Chapel in — 
1342, and it was made into a collegiate church 
in 1508 by the first Lord Drummond, who is 
described as the first Provost of Innerpeffray. — 
Authentic information in this respect is sup- — 
plied by the Rev. John Fairbairn, minister of — 
the adjoining parish of Madderty (1620-1657), — 
who was a relative by marriage of the Drum- — 
monds, and who in an account of the House of — 
Drummond, says:—“ John, Lord Drummond, ‘ 
having re-edified the Chapel of Innerpeffray — 
from the ground, and erected it into a college — 
for some few prebendaries to pray for requiems__ 
for him and his house, ordained it to be their — 
burying place for all time coming, and being ~ 
nearly eighty years of age, he framed one of ie 
the mst material and perfyte testaments that 
ever I saw, and syne closed his eyes and time — 
togidder, and was most honourably interred in 
Innerpeffray Chapel in year 1519. On June 4th, — 
1507, the King confirmed in mortmain the — 
charter of John, Lord Drummond, by which, — 
for the souls of the King and Queen, for his — 
own soul, and that of Elizabeth Lindsay, his — 
wife, and the umquhile Margaret Drummond, ~ 
his daughter, &c., be granted as a pure free © 
alms-gift to four chaplains to celebrate the — 
Divine offices for ever at 

THe Four ALTARS IN THE CHURCH, 


dedicated in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
of Innerpeffray, an annual income of forty — 
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-merks from his land of Innerpeffray and Dun- 
fallys, with houses, residences, and gardens, to 
be marked off and built for each, with the 
right to each of them of obtaining necessary 
fuel in the common mure of Innerpeffray, with 
_four-sums for grasses and for one horse.” The 
chapel now stands as “ re-edified” by John, 
Lord Drummond. According, however, to 
_archwologists, the western portion of the 
edifice was not rebuilt by Lord Drummond, as 
that part shows evident marks of greater 
antiquity. ‘The chapel is a long, low, narrow 
building, measuring about 80ft. in length and 
22ft. wide, and is still entire, with the excep- 
tion of the sacristy near the north-east end, 
_ which had communicated with the chapel by 
an arched doorway, still remaining, although 
now built up. One peculiarity in the church 
is the round chancel archway, placed about 
8ft. from the west end, which appears to have 
formed a _ vestibule, having evidently been 
filled in by some sort of a wooden screen, 
judging from the holes cut in the stone arch 
“and pillars. In the wall of the arch there is 
“an oblique opening, known as a “squint.” Itis 
rarely, if ever, seen in ecclesiastical buildings, 
and was, it is said, used by those who were 
late in attendance to hear mass, without 
attracting the attention of the priest. A 
eeaow circular stone stair in the north-west 
angle leads from the vestibule to a room im- 
mediately above, which was a small window 
and fireplace, and a bevelled opening in the 
wall over the arch looking into the church, 
and i is said to have been used by David Drum- 
mond, third Lord Madertie, during public 
oorship. (This Lord Madertie was the 
founder of the ancient library that is stored 
in the house closely adjoining the church, he 
having, by his will, dated 1691, bequeathed 
“the half of 6000 merks for the maintenance of 
the. library and schoolhouse which he had 
erected at Innerpeffray.) It is also stated 
that the small room referred to was used by 
x _ Lord Madertie for holding his books, and 
_ where, after the death of his “second wife, Lady 
_ Beatrix Graham (sister of the great Marquis 
of Montrose, whose Bible, with autograph 
_ inscribed, is still in the library), he spent a 
large portion of his time. The ceiling of this 
_ western portion of the chapel bears traces of 
_ having been all 


‘ . Paintep 1n Bricur Cotours, 


and has a representation of the sun, with 
_ clouds around, and until lately had the figure 
_ of an angel appearing out of the clouds blow- 
ing a trumpet held in the hand, but that 
portion has been destroyed. There now only 
“remains asmall part of the ceiling, and steps 
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YE OLDE FESTIVE OR 'TWO-BOTTLE ORDER. 


have been taken to preserve it. |The church 
originally had three doorways, secured by 
wooden drawbars on the inside. The jambs 
and lintels have been elaborately moulded, 
and the windows are double-splayed, and 
filled in with strong iron interlacing bars. The 
south doorway is arched and moulded in the 
inside, with moulded corbels. The door in the 
west end is supposed to have been one of the 
entrances to the original chapel, and was 
allowed to remain. 'I'wo small doors in the 
north side of the building are built up, one of 
which had apparently served as an entrance 
to the chancel. On the south side one of the 
original doors has been made into a window, 
and one of the windows now forms the door on 
that side. What is called the “stoup” is 
placed on the right-hand side of the south 
doorway, and is of 
plain design, with 
projecting bracket. 


A Stone ALTAR 


is still intact, and 
stands against the 
east wall. A num- 
ber of consecrated 
crosses are to be 


Virgin Mary, to whom the ee was 
dedicated. Two shields, bearing the three 
bars wavy, gules—the coat of arms of the 
Drummond family—are also to be seen on 
the outside walls. It may further be men- 
tioned that at each of the four corners of the 
old graveyard beside the church there stood 
what was called a “roundle,”’ or small tower, 
and one of these remained up till about the 
beginning of the present century. The 
“youndle” was stated as consisting of a 
ground floor, and a room, with fireplace, on 
the next floor. It will thus he seen that this 
ancient ecclesiastical edifice is one of much 
historical and antiquarian note ; and it, along 
with 
Tue Ovpv Lisrary 

adjoining and its unique collection of books, 
as well as the old Castle of Innerpeffray, also 
near by, are of great interest, and are resorted 
to by many of the visitors from all parts 
of the kingdom who annually sojourn in 
Strathearn. The roof of the chapel has been 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired with 
stone slates in keeping with the old roof. A 
great improvement has also been made by the 
removal of the soil all round the church, and 
exposing a fine dressed double base course, 
which was perfectly hid before. Handsome 
home oak doors have been put on, studded 
with iron bolts, and all the windows have been 
opened up. The floor of the chapel has been 
levelled, and for the most part gravelled, and 
turf laid over the graves. Altogether the 
repairs and improvements carried out in and 
around the chapel are such that will preserve 
intact this ancient landmark—now over five 
centuries old—for many years to come; and 
Lord Ancaster and other proprietors merit 
warmest thanks and commendation for their 
generous conduct in the work of renovation. 
The various improvements were carried out 
under the personal supervision of Mr. G. T. 
Ewing, architect, Crieff. 


THe Mayor of Gloucester has laid the 
foundation stone of a free library. 

ALTERATIONS are being made to the Congre- 
gational Chapel, Yeovil, under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. J. N. Johnston. Special 
consideration has been given to the venti- 
lation, which will be carried out on the Boyle 
system. 


seen on the walls of 
the interior; and 
one evidence that 
the west end of the 
chapel is of much 
earlier date than the 
eastern portion is 
shown by the find- 
ing on the west wall 
of two crosses of 
dedication and con- 
secration — one on 
either side of the 
door. In ancient 
chapels the usual 
number of such 
crosses was seven, 
and six have now 
been discovered in 
this church. Traces 
of painting are also 
still visible in some 
portions of the plas- 
ter work. Exter- 
nally, the gables 
have crow-steps, and 
in the east one there 
is a niche with a 
bracket, in which 
evidently there was 
a statue of some 
saint—probably the 
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THE ORIGIN OF DENE HOLES. 


AN ARCHHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 
ANSWERED. 


‘Se years ago, under the title of “An 

Unselved Mystery,” the Daily Graphic 
published an account of the “Dene Holes” 
which are to be found excavated in the chalk 
in various parts of Essex and Kent, more 
especially in Hangman’s Wood, near Grays, in 
Essex, and in two woods—Stankey Wood and 
Cavey Spring—near Bexley. Precisely des- 
cribed, a dene hole consists of a vertical well- 
like shaft, fifty, eighty, or even one hundred 
feet in depth, and three or four feet in diameter 
—passing down through the overlying sands 
and gravels into the chalk beneath—in which 
are excavated several large and lofty chambers, 
arranged more or less symmetrically around 
the bottom of the shaft. In Hangman’s Wood, 
which is a small copse some four acres in 
extent on achalk slope overlooking the Thames 
Valley, there are no fewer than seventy-two 
dene holes, clustered as closely together as was 
possible, their entrance shafts being on an 
average not more than 20yds. distant from 
one another, The 


SIMILARITY IN THE GENERAL PLAN 


of all the pits in Hangman’s Wood is so close 
that a description of one will serve practically 
for all, The entrance shafts of all the pits 
run vertically downwards, through the material 
known to geologists as the “ Thanet sand,” for 
about 56ft., when the chalk is reached. This 
in its turn has been penetrated for about 25ft. 
before the level floor of the pits—about 80ft. 
below the surface of the ground—has been 
formed. At the bottom of the shaft is an 
open space or “vestibule,” round which are 
ranged six crypt-like chambers, nearly always 
of the same shape and arranged on the same 
symmetrical plan. Exactly opposite to one 
another at either end of the vestibule are two 
main or primary chambers, while on either 
side of the entrance to these are somewhat 
similar “lateral”? chambers, making six in all 
for each pit. In nearly all cases the ground 
plan is practically the same, the chambers 
being arranged in a double-trefoil pattern. 
The average length of a chamber is about 
30ft. (reckoning from the entrance and not 
including the vestibule), the height about 18ft., 
and the width 11ft. or 12ft. What gives to 
the Dene Holes at Hangman’s Wood 


Tuetr Most Curious ASPECT 


at the present day is that many of these 
underground chambers have been put into 
communication one with another by the exca- 
vating industry of investigators, so that by 
descending into one chamber it is possible to 
find access to sixty-five others. In other 
respects the Dene Holes are blank of any 
remains which would testify to their origin, 
and the only interest attaching to them was 
the interest born of speculation as to what 
their uses could have been. Little is known 
of their history during the Middle Ages, 
though it is said that in the days of Henry 
IV. the Dene Holes near Grays were regarded 
as the deserted gold mines of King Cunobeline, 
and that the working of them was actually 
begun again with the object of extracting 
gold. It is certain that among the many wild- 
cat schemes sprung upon the investor at the 
time of the South Sea Bubble one for working 
these ancient “gold mines” was floated and 
collapsed. In the last hundred years they 
have been examined by archeologists several 
times, but until very recently no one could 
agree upon their use or origin. The theory 
most generally held was that they were 


Merety Oup CHALK Pits, 


but most of their friends and patrons refused 
to ‘entertain this view. Why, they asked, 
should any country wanting chalk have dug 


through 60ft. of superimposed strata to get at, 


chalk which outcrops on the surface a mile 
away? And why was such care exercised that 
none of thesé-thambers should communicate 
—though, as shown by the excavations: of 
enquirers during the last ten years, a very 


short tunnel would connect one chamber with 
another? The theory of chalk workings was, 
therefore, abandoned in favour of several 
others more picturesque. Some suggested 
prisons, others that the dene holes served 
some devotional purpose. “ Burial places” was 
an ingenious suggestion; “habitations ” was 
disposed of by the fact that any race so using 
them would be quickly exterminated by 
rheumatism; and they were certainly too 
capacious to be used as storage places for 
grain, which some inquirers thought a likely 
thing. Several correspondents have pointed 
out their great usefulness as places of refuge 
and concealment in time of invasion, though 
a dene hole is almost the last place in 
which a man would care to be found by his 
enemy. One correspondent sent three theories. 
The first was that they were places of punish- 
ment, and that the word “dern” among the 
early Saxons signified a cave or a place of 
doom. The usefulness of this theory is dis- 
counted by the fact that dene holes were 
excavated some centuries before the Saxons 
reached the country; and this objection 
applies to a second suggestion that “dene” 
may be a corruption of “Dane,” and that 
seventy-two—the number of dene holes in 
Hangman’s Wood—was also the number of 
divisions of the Wissenges or Belge. Nor 
could we accept a fourth theory that tribal 
societies may have had their secret meetings 
there. Strange as it may appear, the most 
commonplace of all the theories is the correct 
one, They were, the Daily Graphic has dis- 
covered, merely chalk-pits. The best possible 
proof of it is that in another part of England 
quarrying for chalk had been carried on up to 
the middle of the present century by means 
similar to those which were responsible for the 
form and 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE DENE Ho.LEs. 


In a paper recently written by Mr. Charles 
Dawson, F.S.A., F.G.S., he describes some 
chalk workings in the centre of Hast Sussex, 
in a neighbourhood many miles away from 
any railway station, where is exposed a series 
of rocks known as the “Purbeck Beds.” 
The whole of this area is covered with count- 
less thousands of pits resembling the dene 
holes of Essex and Kent. They represent, in 
fact, the result of the usual method of pro- 
curing the limestone wherever the stone is 
quarried from a depth below the surface of 
the ground. The workmen, who with their 
forefathers have been accustomed to this 
industry all their lives, perform the work 
with wonderful celerity. The stratum of 
stone having been ascertained to exist near 
the surface, a well about 3ft. to 4ft. in diameter 
is commenced in certain blue and brown shales, 
and usually reaches the limestone within 40ft. 
(sometimes 50ft. or 55ft.) from the surface. 
The cavity above the stone is then belled out 
on all sides to a diameter varying with the 
stability of the strata. Sometimes the cavity 
is 15ft. or 16ft. in diameter, sometimes con- 
siderably more. The stone is then removed, 
and four small arched lateral chambers are 
dug at four equidistant points in the side of 
the bell-shaped cavity, so as to extract as 
much stone as the pitman dares without en- 
dangering his life. While the last pieces of 
stone are being removed from the pit one of 
the men begins another shaft about 6yds. 
away, so that it may be well forward by the 
time the other work is completed. Sufticient 
room is scrupulously left to prevent one 
chamber encroaching too near to the other, 
and it is therefore necessary to adopt some 
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And so the operation is repeated over and over 
again without any variation of importance. 
There are three questions which occur to those 
who do not approve the chalk-pit theory :— 
1. Why are they frequently clustered together ; 
and although they are dug so close to one 
another, yet are they never intentionally con- 
nected? 2. Why are they all constructed on 
the same general design and seemingly elabo- 
rate ground plan? 3. And why were they 
dug ferehalk- when chalk itself occurs on the 
surface less than a mile away? ~ To the-first 
and second of these the chalk workers them- 


ea 
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selves reply that the way they work the chalk 
occupies less time, is least expensive, and that 
they work always on the same general design, 
because they know by experience that it is a 
safe one. Indeed the whole operation of — ; 
digging a well and getting out the stone is 
only a matter of a few days, and they then fill — 
one pit with the débris of another. The lime- 

stone has, however a bad trick of thinning out 


very rapidly within a short distance, and 
partly for this reason and partly for the 
economy of surface space = 
Tue Pits Usuatnuy Occur In CLUSTERS. 3 
With regard to the third point, the chalk is F 


usually used as a “chalk dressing” for agri- 
cultural purposes. The chalk obtained from a 
depth is much better suited to this purpose 
than that obtained from the surface, which, so 
the older agricultural writers maintained, was 
“very indifferent, and only fit for lime to be 
laid on the roads, gateways, &c.” Nor was the 
method of digging for chalk thought to be at 
all expensive compared with that of bringing 
it from a distance in carts. In fact, Mr. John 
Bannister, writing in 1799 of the practice of 
“chalking,” observes that the plan of sinking — 
a pit in a field where chalk is intended to be 
laid as manure “is far preferable to that of 
drawing it in carts.” Altogether Mr. Charles 
Dawson’s contention that dene holes are chalk- 
pits pure and simple seems to be established 
and incontestable. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CISTERNS. 


R. SEDGWICK SAUNDERS, Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of London, 
reporting to the Sanitary Committee of the 
Corporation, states that the difficulties which — 
had arisen in consequence of the enforced sus- 
pension of the “constant ” service of the East 
London Waterworks Company had not de- 
pended exclusively on a diminished supply, but 
rather on the absence of the means of proper 
storage of water for domestic and sanitary 
purposes, The abolition of cisterns in houses 
of any class was bad enough, but in those 
divided into tenements for the occupation of — 
the poor, the want of such receptacles — 
involved an amount of suffering wholly 
inconceivable to persons possessed of such 
conveniences. It was a well-known fact 
that whereas in the area supplied by other 
companies the existence of cisterns in houses — 
was practically obligatory, the system was 
objected to by the East London Company. To 
what extent the abolition of such receptacles 
for storing water was responsible for the misery 
inflicted upon the poorer customers of the © 
Company need not here be discussed. Suffice 
it to say that, when the day of reckoning came, ~ 
the Company would have to show better reasons” 
than had hitherto obtained for their action in ~ 
that respect. The area supplied by the East 
London Company in the City affected 133 houses, — 
with a population (day and night) of 1709. 
Of these houses 77 were without cistérns and : 
33 had constant service, 43 were tenements, 
and 12 empty premises. The water was turned 
on three times a day—viz., 6 a.m., 12 noon, 
and 6 p.m., for two hours each time; and, — 
when it was remembered that a very few years 
ago the New River Company’s general supply 
to the City was only turned on for one hour a 
day, and often less, it seemed an absurdity to 
apply the term “ water famine” to the East of 
London, more especially as the Company’s 
representatives averred that the present supply 
equalled 24 gallons per head—an amount 
much in excess of that furnished to some of 
the most. important provincial towns. The 
77 houses without cisterns had no means of 
flushing the drains and water-closets when the 
water was turned off, and some of the latter 
were in an unspeakable condition. In advo-— 
cating the use of cisterns, it must not be 
inferred that a direct supply from the main 
for drinking and cooking purposes could be 
dispensed with. *. [aa 
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Tur Town Council of Southampton has just 
adopted a new code of by-laws with respect to 
new streets and buildings. -- 0 ie 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


RB ricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STRext, 
» October 5th, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
‘and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
ve expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
wanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
Dlessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
valks, as it would bring the light into. the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
_ Ruskin. 


_ Tue only structures in Japan which seem to 
be earthquake proof are the pagodas which are 
erected before the temples. There are many 
which are seven or eight hundred years old, 
and as solid as when first built. There is a 
reason for this, and it lies in their construc- 
‘tion. A pagoda is practically a framework of 
heavy timbers which starts from a wide base, 
_and is in itself a substantial structure, but is 
rendered still more stable by a peculiar device. 
Inside the framework, and suspended from the 
apex, is a long; heavy beam of timber 2ft. 
thick or more. This hangs from one end, and 
to the other end are bolted, at each of the 
four sides, four more heavy timbers, and if the 
pagoda be very lofty, still more timbers are 
added to these. The whole forms an enor- 
‘mous pendulum, which reaches within 6in. of 
the ground. When the shock of an earth- 
quake rocks the pagoda, the pendulum swings 
in unison, and keeps the centre of gravity 
always at the base of the framework. 


So much antiquarian and architectural in- 
terest attaches to the cloisters and crypt of the 
Chapel of St. Stephen’s—the only portions of 
the old Palace of Westminster which escaped 
destruction by fire in 1834—that the news of 
asomewhat awkward subsidence in the founda- 
tions of the former will be much regretted. 
Fortunately the authorities have discovered 
the weakness before any serious damage has 
been done, and labourers are now at work 
laying a bed of concrete preparatory to in- 
‘serting iron girders at the point where collapse 
seemed most to threaten. Pending the com- 
pletion of the operations now in progress, 
which have necessitated deep excavations on 
_ both sides of the cloister wall, the superstruc- 
ture is shored up by huge baulks of timber. 
‘The attention of the authorities was first 
drawn to the subsidence by a couple of ugly 
cracks in the masonry near the cloak-room 
entrance, but a more minute examination 
revealed the fact that close by a section of the 
beautiful groined roof had begun to give way, 
_ As soon as the immediate defects have been 
remedied the foundations of the other parts of 
the cloisters will be carefully overhauled with 
a view to safeguarding the building against 
the possibility of further mishap. 


7 Ir is not often that a whole town is razed to 
_ the ground to make room for new fortifications. 
This, however, is exactly what is happening at 
the present time in British Columbia. Esqui- 
malt, B,C., has for some years now been a 
thriving little town on Vancouver Island, 
having a population of about 1500. It is built 


on a jutting peninsular, and commands a mag- 
nificent strategic position. “The War Depart- 
ment decided that this position would be the 
very place for an impregnable fortress; so a 
notice is being served on all Esquimalt land- 
holders informing them (says the Daily Mail) 
that the Government desires to pay them 
fairly for their land and house property, but 
that, in any case, the greater part of the town 
has to come down, in order to make room for 
the arsenals, docks, and fortifications that the 
Government proposes erecting. 


Two or three weeks ago a couple of men of 
the Engineers walked through the town, and 
wherever directed by an officer accompanying 
them, drove deep into the ground a little iron 
post. Their stroll took the trio along the 
Victoria-Esquimalt Road from the canteen 
field, past the picturesque parish church of 
St. Paul, and down “ the one street of the little 
town” to its termination at Esquimalt wharf. 
The posts are still in position, with the letters 
“W.D.” (the sign of the War Department), 
and the significant broad arrow beneath, to 
tell the residents of the place that the time is 
approaching when the town is to be officially 
effaced. For many months past hundreds of 
men have been employed in the fortifications 
at Esquimalt. A store, repair, and supply 
station are to be built, and the fort will be so 
manned as to make them capable, if possible, 
of defending the place against any foreign 
force whatever its strength. The Govern- 
ment’s plan also embraces the providing of 
every necessary building appertaining to a 
naval station. The history of Esquimalt has 
been from first to last one of steady expansion 
and development, and the station owes its 
existence to-day chiefly to geographical condi- 
tions. The town was originally founded by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which used it as 
one of their outposts. Esquimalt of the 
future has already been dubbed in engi- 
neering circles “The New Gibraltar of the 
Pacific.” 


An interesting exhibition is now on view t 
St. Martin’s School of Art, Castle Street, W.C., 
consisting of work done by the students in 
the past year. As in former cases, designing 
in every form is the great feature of the 
teaching given, and valuable rewards and 
prizes have been gained by the students in 
this branch of Art. Although much attention 
is given to designing, other subjects are not 
neglected. There is a good life class, under a 
qualified master, both for figure and costume. 
There is also a special class for carriage 
building in connection with the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. In the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department the 
students have gained thirty-nine advanced 
certificates and 108 elementary certificates. 


THe new part of Mr. Percy Thomas’s noble 
serial devoted to the Temple and its principal 
architectural antiquities and associations 
comprises excellent etchings of the interior of 
the famous round church and of that quaint 
survival, the Temple Cloisters, which, though 
they date, as a familiar inscription in Latin 
testifies, no further back than 1681, when this 
part of the Temple was rebuilt after a fire, 
preserve the tradition of the site of the ancient 
cloisters of the days when the Temple was 
still a monastic or semi-monastic establish- 
ment. ‘T'welve etchings from Mr. Percy 
Thomas’s needle will complete the work, which 
is sumptuously printed on thick paper of large 
folio form and accompanied by descriptive 
letterpress contributed by Canon Ainger, 
Master of the Temple. 

DuBuin has got a new explanatory title. It 
has become “the electric trammiest capital in 
Europe.” ‘The peculiarities of the city have 
marked it out for this destiny. Its wide 
stately streets, more like boulevards or the 
“avenues ” that radiate from the Arce de 
VEtoile, permit of the double rows of poles 
necessary for the electric installation, and the 
sparseness of the traffic prevents the cars being 
a troublé or an obstruction, The whole city 
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is now reticulated by these wires, and there 1s 
connection from each part with every other, 
and from all with the suburbs. Foreign cities 
like Havre and Rouen have the same system, 
but to no such completeness. The gain is 
great in comfort, speed, and economy. 


For some time the spire of St. Ann’s Church, 
Newcastle, has been in a threatening con- 
dition, owing to the effect of severe high winds 
during the last two years. The Corporation 
authorities have formally drawn the attention 
of the vicar and churchwardens to its state as 
a public danger, and strongly urged the great 
necessity of undertaking the immediate re- 
storation of the spire. Some of the external 
stonework is decayed by the action of the 
weather, and must be renewed ; and there are 
numerous openings between the courses of the 
masonry, from which the lime has completely 
disappeared. The spire itself has a most 
ominous and apparent list to the south-east. 
Though at present there is no immediate 
peril, still there is considerable risk from the 


- winter storms, owing to the slender propor- 


tions and the great elevation of the tower, 
and it is felt that it would not be safe to leave 
it in its present state during another winter, 
The vicar and churchwardens have sought the 
advice of Mr. W. 8. Hicks (of the firm of 
Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood), and he strongly 
presses the importance of having the spire 
taken down and rebuilt in a thoroughly sub- 
stantial manner. The estimated cost of doing 
this is about £250, and may possibly exceed 
this. In order to execute this work the church 
authorities are appealing for funds. St. Ann’s 
Church was built in 1768 to replace one of 
very ancient foundation, the date of whose 
erection is lost in the mists of time. The 
Corporation of that day rendered valuable 
assistance by giving for its construction part 
of the stone which was removed from the city 
wall that then ran along the Quayside. 


GuLovER’s IsLAND, opposite Petersham 
meadows, failed to find a purchaser when it was 
put up to auction at Tokenhouse Yard the other 
day. As an inevitable preliminary to the sale 
came the speech of the auctioneer, who com- 
bines in his person the mayoralty of Richmond 
and the headship of an important firm dealing 
in landed estate. Mr. Chancellor at once pro- 
ceeded to outline the attractions of Glover’s 
Island, remarking that from the attention the 
property had received from the newspapers, it 
must possess extraordinary interest. Unques- 
tionably, the island was situated in a classic 
locality, which had gained the attention of 
British painters and British poets long before 
public appreciation of the beautiful had at- 
tained toits present high pitch. Mr. Glover, 
the owner, had it was explained, purchased 
the property, which bears his name, some 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, and had 
expended a considerable sum in restoring the 
island to its original limits, and in “camp- 
shedding ” it, under the sanction of the Thames 
Conseryancy. Various erections had also been 
put up for the purposes of boat-building and 
boat storage. 


Tue Glasgow Architectural Association held 
its opening meeting of the winter session on 
Tuesday week. Mr. Geo. 8. Hill, President, 
delivered his inaugural address on “ Archi- 
tectural Tradition and Precedent.” The 
distinction implied between the terms was 
gone into closely and clearly, noting that the 
acquaintance of history of any particular 
branch of work was invaluable for many 
reasons, but at all times the element important 
to us, which is entirely absent from the past, 
was the present and all that it implies. Every 
young designer was advised to obtain a clear 
and articulate idea of the position held by 
these great factors, as by their aid the super- 
ficial attractions of quaintness and eccentricity 
can be evaded when his hand can be laid upon 
what he knows infallibly to be good. It 
requires but a lively, if not over-refined, fancy 
to impart to present conditions a clothing 
never before represented. This is all what 
much of the modern work has to depend 
upon ; in it oftimes lies something analogous 
to the abnormal, the freak in nature, which is 
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never pleasing. ‘he rationale of such Archi- 
tecture is in the designers themselves, and 
they themselves are the only Court of Appeal 
by which it might be judged, taking refuge 
from outside criticism behind the assertion 
“ But you do not understand.” Mr Hill pointed 
out that the great epoch-making features and 
characteristic forms were not the outcome of 
any feverish desire for something new, but 
came by the pressure of their own manifest 
advantages, and concluded his address with 
the truism, ‘‘ That to advance wisely we must 
refresh ourselves liberally from the past.” 


THeRE has been recently unveiled a monu- 
ment to the memory of the Russian Marshal 
Suvarof at a spotin the gapof Uri Mar where 
he defeated the French under Jourdan,in 1799. 
The total cost of the monument has been 
nearly £30,000, all of which has been defrayed 
by Prince Galitzin, Governor of Moscow. The 
monument has been placed in a niche about 
90ft. above the famous Devil’s Bridge over the 
Reuss. It consists of a Greek cross 40ft. 
high placed ona pedestal 26ft. in height cut out 
of the solid rock. On the latter is this inserip- 
tion in Russian :—‘*‘'T'o the valiant companions 
in arms of General Field-Marshal Prince 
Suvarof Rimnitski, Count Italiski.” 


A pEcibEDLY original treatment of a plaster- 
cast of a familiar classical group, the Laosoon, 
is to be seen in a villa front garden in the 
Forest Gate district. The father has been 
tinted a bright blue, the two sons are green, 
while both serpents are scarlet, with here and 
there a mottling of black. The other evening 
a practical joker got over the railing and 
placed a battered hat on the head of each of 
the figures. Forest Gate is nothing if not 
classical. 


Bustngss at 'lokenhouse Yard during the past 


few days has worn a much brighter aspect, and | 


there is every promise that the well-known 
centre will soon resume its usual activity. 
Although nothing of a high-class character 
was offered, there was a keen demand for 
small investments. Ten leasehold residences 
off the main Highgate Road, sold by direction 
of the trustees of the late Mr. Goodall, the 
well-known playing-card manufacturer, realised 
extraordinary prices, <A freehold in Cowcross 
Street, H.C., producing an income of 
£188, was sold for £3000. ‘he week’s total, 
amounting to £37,100, may be regarded as 
very satisfactory, and it compares well with 
that for the corresponding week in last year, 
£25,170. The important riverside property 
known as the Bolney estate, of over 1700 acres, 
with a frontage to the Thames extending 
from Henley to Shiplake, has been sold 
privately for £50,000. 


VAUXHALL Brinae is at length disappear- 
ing after an existence of a little over eighty 
years. Messrs. Pethwick Brothers, of Ply- 
mouth, have contracted for its removal, and 
they have been engaged upon it now for about 
three weeks. The footways are all torn up, 
and already so much of the roadway has been 
removed as to show great gaps through to the 
river below. The whole bridge is now one 
dreary Sahara of draught and dust, and some- 
thing like three or four thousand cartloads of 
material have to be carted off wherever it is 
possible to dispose of it. It is expected that 
the whole structure will have disappeared in 
about nine months from the present time. 


LirrLe more than £1000 is still required by 
the Golder’s Hall Acquisition Committee to 
complete the purchase of the estate, so as to 
enable it to be handed over to the London 
County Council. Some £40,000 has already 
been subscribed or promised, and the Com- 
mittee hope that the small sum now required 
will be raised without any further appeal to 
the public. The Hampstead Vestry has in- 
structed its Tree and Open Spaces Committee 
to consider what suggestions should be made 
to the County Council as to the use to be made 
of the house, in accordance with the Council’s 
resolution not to do anything with it unless by 
the sanction of the Vestry. 


A uARGE gathering of that section of the 
Art world whose interests are concerned with 
the teaching of various branches of design | 
assembled on Thursday afternoon in the hall 
of the Bermondsey Settlement in Farncombe 
Street, S.E., to view an exhibition which is of 
importance in its way. It consists of work 
done in the London Board Schools of the 
Southwark division, a locality wherein a 


~ faculty for artistic invention and an intelligent 


handicraft seem particularly rife in spite of 
somewhat depressing surroundings. The free 
use of the brush, both for primitive and more 
advanced efforts, has been encouraged with 
astonishing results in combinations of line and 
colour, and even very small pupils are almost 
bound to bring out any inventive instinct that 
isinthem. The rapidity of the method is an 
attraction to the juvenile mind, though of 
course it may have its dangers for those who 
wish to obtain all knowledge and manipulative 
skill by the shortest road. It is satisfactory, 
however, to note that the higher grade students 
who are able to study closely from natural 
objects—flowers, leaves, &c.—produce some 
thoroughly artistic work fit to hold its own in 
any decorative display. A large number of 
specimens, not only of drawing and painting, 
but of modelling, wood carving, and metal 
design, have been selected to be shown at the 
Paris Exhibition. 


A “Lonponer,” writing under date of a 
week ago, observes: — “ The ways of those 
who have to deal with our streets are certainly 
past finding out. Having had the Strand ‘up’ 
for three weeks, necessitating the disorganisa- 
tion of the traffic between Charing Cross and 
Norfolk Street, the average mortal would 
suppose that between those two points at 
least there would be no necessity within a 
couple of weeks to interfere with the roadway. 
Therein, as usual, the average mortal would be 
wrong. For the past two or three days the 
traffic of the Strand has been congested, the 
roadway having been taken ‘up’ in the lower 
part of Wellington Street, on the south of the 
Strand just above Lancaster Place; while a 
little farther east, by Catherine Street, the 
road has also been ‘up,’ and is indeed at the 
present time, while probably because it 
is only a small piece, and therefore could be 
finished rapidly by working at night, this 
course has not been deemed necessary.” 

TuroveH the generosity of Colonel R. F. 
Waldo-Sibthorp the South Kensington 
Museum has recently become possessed of a 
large collection of silversmiths’ work, chiefly 
German, ranging in date from the sixteenth 
century to the present time. These specimens 
are very varied in form, and include tankards, 
flagons, beakers, and salvers, decorated in 
repoussé and by engraving with flowers, scroll- 
work, and figure subjects; there is also a 
considerable collection of spoons. Among the 
pieces of historical interest is a standing cup 
and cover, surmounted by a bust of Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, and with an in- 
scription in his honour. ‘There are a number 
of specimens of the work of English silver- 
smiths, the most important being two Com- 
munion cups of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, one 
of which retains its paten-cover. The series 
of English spoons covers a considerable period 
of time; they are interesting on account of 
the hall-marks, the decoration of the handles, 
and the shapes of the bowls. The handles of 
some terminate in figures of Apostles, others 
are seal-topped, whilst others are of the plain 
“sleppe endyd” form. A set of teaspoons in 
the form of shells, with dolphin handles, 
formerly belonged to Lord Nelson. Colonel 
Waldo-Sibthorp has included in his gift a 
small collection of snuff-boxes of the last 
century, two of which are specially deserving 
of notice—the first is of tinted gold set with 
diamonds and other jewels; the second is of 
enamel, and has inside the lid a portrait of 
Peter the Great painted by Crodowiezky. 


Owine to recent changes, Holy Trinity, 
Minories, has ceased to be a parish, and will 
be united to St. Botolph’s. It may be well to 
remember that the church, which will thus 
undergo transformation into a mere parish 


.and it is hoped it will be confirmed by Act of 


room, has a long and distinguished history. — 
Originally the chapel of the Abbey of St. — 
Clare, which was founded in 1293 by Blanche ~ 
d Artois, Queen of Navarre, the church was 
known by its present name as far back as 1563, — 
some twenty-five years after Lady Elizabeth — 
Savage had surrendered the abbey to Henry ~ 
VIII. Among its plate are a pair of flagons © 
presented by “Honest Will Legge,” the © 
cavalier who was given the Abbey Buildings — 
for his loyalty, and lies buried in the church. _ 


THE ‘“ authorities ” have been playing a new — 
game on the approaches to Waterloo Bridge. — 
At the north end a kind of obstacle race and — 
driving competition has been arranged for — 
omnibus drivers by prolonging a tongue of — 
“up” road into the middle of the thorough- — 
fare. The game consists in compelling drivers — 
going east and west to see how near they can — 
go to each other without carrying off the — 
buttons of the policeman who regulates the — 
traffic. At the south end of the bridge half — 
the roadway is “up,” and the authorities are — 
building a commodious wooden house upon it. — 
Popular belief inclines to the theory that they — 
propose to let it by the year as a “house on ~ 
the river” pending repairs of the road. 


Arter being closed for a period of over two — 
years, the Church of St. Mildred, Bread Street, — 
is now within measurable distance of being re- — 
opened. The interior of the structure, which — 
was completed by Wren in 1683, now presents — 
a pleasing appearance. Unlike most London ~ 
churches, it is capped with a large and enriched © 
dome, the ornamental plaster-work being of the — 
most tasteful design. _ To Grinling Gibbons, — 
one of Wren’s pupils, is attributed the beautiful 
carving of the pulpit, which is in a splendid — 
state of preservation. Conspicuous in the 
centre of the nave is the Lord Mayor’s pew, — 
with its civic emblems, while overhead are sus- — 
pended the massive chandeliers now fitted with — 
electric light. The aisles have been laid in — 
marble, and air pipes have been fitted in the 
centre of the herring-bone flooring of the pews. — 
The cost of the alterations has been estimated — 
at £1000, the work having been carried out — 
by Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Studd Street, — 
Islington. : 


Mr. J. H. Baupock writes to the Times :— ~ 
“Being at Darenth on Saturday last for the — 
purpose of obtaining some photographs of the — 
old Roman villa, I was informed that the — 
remains of the villa would be shortly covered - 
up again, and that corn probably would again — 
grow on the site. I should like to suggest, 
therefore, that those among your readers who 
are interested in the matter should lose no~ 
time in seeing this important archeological 
discovery ere it is too late. Farningham Road, — 
on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
is the station to go to.” a 


THe ancient and lovely Weald Common at 
Harrow is about to be protected from the 
assaults of unscrupulous vandals. In framing — 
a scheme to carry out this object no small 
difficulty was encountered. The common was 
under the control of so many authorities, all 
apparently in confiict with each other, that 
for a long time it seemed as if their passive — 
indifference would resolve itself into absolute 
neglect. Harrow Weald Common was given to — 
the people of the parishes of Harrow, Weald-— 
stone, Wembley, Harrow Weald, and Pinner in 
order that they might provide themselves with | 
gravel, which was to be found there in abund- 
ance. Further, of course, the parishioners 
were given the right to enjoy for ever the 
manifold natural beauties of the common. Of — 
late years the common, which covers a very 
large area and is 500ft. above the sea level, has’ 
fallen on evil times. At last, however, there 
is a probability that the common will shortly 
be placed under one responsible controlling 
authority. Several residents in the vicinity of 
the common have subscribed sufficient money 
for the purpose of enabling a body of con- 
servators to be appointed with the object of 
preserving the common and improving its 
natural beauties. A scheme has been drafted, 
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A ceRTAIN degree of indiscretion attaches to 
Sir John Donnelly’s attempt to defend himself, 
und the Science and Art Department that he 
presents, by writing explanations to The 
Times. So says the Globe. He only, in our 
eontemporary’s opinion, revives unpleasant 
candals, and affords to the many opponents of 
his administration useful opportunities of 
making more emphatic the indictment of the 
Department. Mr. Spielmann, for instance, 
writes a rejoinder to Sir John that is definite 
enough, and disposes satisfactorily of the 
ficial platitudes. Most people would be 
better pleased to see the chiefs of the Depart- 
ment prepared to accept and carry out loyally 
the recommendations of the Select Committee. 
fter all, the South Kensington Museum has 
been created and maintained at great expense 
for educational purposes, and everything that 
mereases its efficiency in this direction is 
worthy of support. Continued opposition on 
the part of the officials to reasonable reform is 
extremely foolish, aud must have, ultimately, 
results most unpleasant to them. 
Tut Poet Laureate has unveiled at Whitby 
a cross which has been erected to the memory 
of Caedmon, the first English poet. Twelve 
hundred years ago, Caedmon, a simple cow- 
herd attached to the Abbey of Whitby, 
composed the Hymn of the Creation, the first 
great song of an English poet. An Anglican 
cross, designed after the great contemporary 
crosses of Bewcastle Ruthwell, Rothbury, and 
Hexham, on the Abbey Cliff, has been chosen 
as the most appropriate memorial. ‘The cross 
is of fine-grained hard sandstone, and is Oft. 
in height, standing on a solid base of stone. 
On the front of the cross are four panels 
representing Christ in the act of blessing, 
David playing a harp, the Abbess Hild, and 
Caedmon in a stable composing his great song. 
The three other sides of the cross are deco- 
rated with figures and designs. The first nine 
lines of the Hymn of the Creation have been 
refully translated by Anglo-Saxon Professors 
at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘These lines, in 
English and Runic characters, are carved upon 
the back and sides of the cross. 


Tu Wesley Museum, of which so much was 
heard in the early part of the year, is to be 
opened on Thursday, November 10th. Wesley’s 
old house, which, as every Londoner knows, 
or should know, adjoins the handsome chapel 
in the City Road. The house, which possesses 
no architectural features of distinction, but is 
an ordinary and very severely-built red brick 
building, is of some age, and was for many 
years the residence of Wesley. A sum of over 
£1000 has been spent on its restoration, and of 
this amount close upon £500 has had to be 
laid out in strengthening the foundations, which 
were in an advanced state of decay, the house 
having been originally erected on a swamp. 
The three rooms on the first floor have been 
set apart for the purposes of the museum, and 
have been entirely renovated. 


Tue Leadenhall Press has just issued a 
facsimile of a work published in 1615, one of 
ose copies is now worth its weight in gold. 
1e title of the book runs as follows :—‘A 
e of Sundry Draughtes, principally 
ng for glasiers, and not impertinent for 
terers and gardeners, besides sundry other 
essions.” It was printed “by Walter 
tin Shoolane, at the signe of the Faulcon.” 

the British Museum is without an 
zinal copy of this work, which has become 
e text-book on the subject of decorated 
drawings for leaded glass. The volume from 
ich the Leadenhall Press has made the 
simile came from the celebrated library 
the Earl of Ashburnham, recently dispersed 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale rooms. Quaint 
tures of the book are the old parch- 
nt binding and leather thongs, also fac- 
ed from the original volume. The price 


‘HERE has been unveiled and dedicated at 
adhempston Church a new east window. 
e subject of the window, which is a three- 
ht one, is the Resurrection; and in the 
entre light is the figure of our Lord rising 
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from the tomb holding the rod of triumphant 
victory. At His feet are roses and the crown 
of thorns, and on the right hand, seen in the 
distance, are the three Marys approaching the 
sepulchre, bringing the spices, &c. Below 
there is a sleeping guard, with a marvellously- 
brilliant maroon cloak lined with rich gold, 
helmet, and armour, sitting on the grass; and 
at the left, opposite to the slumbering soldier, 
are two others with similar accoutrements, 
one with startled expression, evidently won- 
dering at the sight he beholds. Above him is 
a beautiful angel, with his hand upon the up- 
lifted stone, watching the rising Saviour. 'The 
adoring angels were depicted in the tracery at 
the top, and in the apex was the sacred 
monogram. ‘The window is a most magni- 
ficent one, and is a splendid acquisition to the 
recently-restored grand old building. 


‘THe first theatre in London to adopt elec- 
trical power to assist in the construction of 
elaborate scenes in the manner advocated by 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs is the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. Mr. Sachs, who holds the com- 
mission, has, to begin with, been entrusted 
with the arrangement for moviug some large 
sections of the stage floor—each measuring 
40ft. by 7ft.—to any level above or below the 
footlights, every movement to be easily con- 
trollable from an ordinary switchboard. ‘This 
improvement will be completed for the 
impending pantomime, The contractors are 
the Thames Ironworks, whose civil engineering 
and electrical department are excelling them- 
selves in the rapidity of execution under the 
most difficult circumstances, as will be seen 
from the fact that the whole of the heavy con- 
structional work had to be carried out whilst 
such an elaborate play as the “Great Ruby” 
was in rehearsal, the rehearsing being done on 
temporary stage flooring, and shifts of men 
working turn by turn day and night, As 
regards the system of construction adopted, 
those of the suspended electrical lift have been 
applied, but in such a manner that the appli- 
ances will be a great improvement on what has 
been so far done on the Continent. The 
material is steel throughout, except for the 
stage floor proper. It is a matter of particular 
congratulation that the so-called National 
Theatre should have led the way in the matter, 
and all credit is due to Mr. Arthur Collins and 
his co-directors for having met the conserva- 
tism and prejudice so common to the stage 
with improvements more in keeping with this 
modern age of invention. 


Arrur being closed for nearly three weeks, St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, Newcastle, has been re- 
opened. The whole church has been thoroughly 
cleaned from roof to floor, the dust and dirt which 
had accumulated upon the beautiful reredos, the 
carved oak work, and the many handsome 
monuments has been removed, the arches in 
the choir, which were blackened by the gas, 
have been cleaned, and a complete installation 
of the electric light is being put in by Messrs. 
Barnett, electrical engineers, Newcastle, which 
promises to show off the fine proportions of the 
grand old building to great advantage, as well 
as giving much less heat,and tending to greater 
cleanliness, 


Tue collection of pictures forming the 
eleventh exhibition of oil paintings and water- 
colours promoted by the Dudley Art Gallery 
Committee, must, from a purely artistic point 
of view, be regarded as the best that has ever 
been seen within the borough. The collection 
consists of 130 oil paintings and about fifty 
watercolours, &c., nearly all of which are by 
living artists. The place of honour is 
accorded a large painting by John R. Reid, 
entitled “ A-hunting We ‘Vill Go,” which, in 
vivid colours, characteristic of the artist, 
represents a bright November morning, and a 
typical couritry family hastening with all 
speed from an old-fashioned cottage to catch 
a glimpse of the huntsmen and hounds as 
they career across the fields in the distance. 
Near to this admirable study is a clever work, 
* An Interior at Murano,’ by W. Logsdail, 
which is a triumph of the painter’s art, in the 
equalities of artistic design and exquisite 
colouration. In a metal manufacturing dis- 


trict like this the subject and the peculiar 
shades of W. H. Y. Titcomb’s picture, “ Making 
of Steel by the Bessemer Process,” will appeal 
strongly to the imagination of visitors. ‘‘ The 
Evening of Life,’ by Flora M. Reid, repre- 
senting a peaceful country village scene, with 
an old Jady being led by a young one for its 
central figures, is a work of much technical 
excellency, refinement, and pathos. The pic- 
ture which will probably attract the most 
attention is 8. Melton Fisher’s “ Vanity Fair,” 
in which the play of colour is infinitely varied, 
rich, and fine; whilst the contours of figures 
of the handsome and fashionable ladies, and 
the animation on their countenances as they 
inspect the beautifvl materials offered for 
their personal adornment, are introduced with 
rare skill. 


Tue well-known Academy picture, “ My 
Crown and Sceptre,’ by T. C. Gotch, which 
has also been exhibited on the Continent, 
cannot fail to impress visitors with its won- 
derful technique, Mr. E. Hayes sends a fine 
picture, and one which the committee would 
like to acquire, representing French fishing 
boats leaving Boulogne Harbour. ‘“ Eve,” a 
study in the nude, by Mary R. Raphael, which 
has been exhibited at the Academy and re- 
cently at the Paris Salon, is a clever and 
interesting work. Other pictures worthy of 
special mention are: ‘“ Jeanie, Jeanie, save 
me,” taken from the trial scene of the “ Heart 
of Midlothian,’ by Florence Small; ‘“ The 
Placid Stream,” by Ernest Parton; “ Portrait 
of a Lady in White,” by Mary F. Raphael; 
“Tired Out,” by T. Hartland Fisher; “A 
Hollow in the Downs,” by J. Aumonier; “A 
Seribe in the Door of the Mosque, Tangier,” 
by A. Mann; “ Autumn,” by D. Farquaharson ; 
“Tending Turkeys,” by Arthur Meade ; ‘‘ Birds 
of a Feather,” by W. H. Longmaid; “ A Circus 
Starting to Parade the Town,” by C.J. Adams ; 
“Satan Finds some Mischief still for Idle 
Hands to Do,” by J. C. Dolman. 


Perrarcu and Laura de Noves have ren- 
dered famous for ever the fountain of Vaucluse, 
which, with the swift Sorgues, has also been 
immortalised in verse by a modern English 
poet. Lovers of the picturesque past of the 
place will be sorry to hear that the utilitarian 
engineers of the French Government are about 
to tamper with the fountain by order of the 
Minister of Agriculture. The officials of the 
hydraulic service of the department of Vau- 
cluse, or some of them, are under the im- 
pression that the fountain can give outa fuller 
supply of water than that now available. 
According to M. Dyrion, chief engineer of the 
district, the fountain, which is ina chalky bed, 
is surrounded by internal caverns of vast 
dimensions, where water accumulates during 
the rainy season, and which thus act as 
reservoirs. Another authority, however, M. 
Pochet, believes that the calcareous mass is 
like a wet sponge, which empties water through 
fissures during the summer, Experiments are 
now to be made for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing, if possible, the exact condition and 
capabilities of the interior of the fountain, or 
rather of the rocks from which its waters 
spring and form that tributary of the Rhéne 
known as the Sorgues. ‘This being the case, 
it is certain that for some time to come at 
least the fountain which is associated with so 
many historical and literary recollections will 
be disfigured. The works to be undertaken at 
the bidding of the Minister of Agriculture are, 
however, necessary in the interest of the in- 
habitants of the district. The fountain has 
given out a limited quantity of water during 
the recent summer, which was, of course, 
fiercely hot in the south at times, and 
occasioned serious droughts. 


Mr. Wituiam Wirson, M.1.C.E., the famous 
railway engineer, has just died at his residence 
in Kensington, in his seventy-seventh year. 
In early life the deceased gentleman was 
associated with George Stevenson, He first 
suggested the advisability and practicability of 
bringing the Southern Railway lines across 
the Thames, resulting in the construction of 
the now world-famous Victoria Station, as well 
as the Victoria Railway Bridge over the river, 
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which, in conjunction with Mr. (now Sir) John 
Fowler, he built in 1859-60, the station being 
erected on the site of the old Grosvenor Basin. 
He it was, too, who named the station, and, 
consequently, the street and district ; for, at 
a meeting at the house of the Marquis of 
Westminster to determine on a name for the 
station, Mr. Cubitt wanted it to be called 
“Pimlico,” while the Marquis wished it to 
be called “ Grosvenor,” but Mr. Wilson said, 
“ Why not call it Victoria, after the Queen ?” 
and that name was adopted. Other works for 
which Mr. Wilson was responsible were the 
first Metropolitan Railway, of which he did 
the pioneer work, and prepared the estimates ; 
the Millwall Docks, of which he was the 
originator, although his original plan was not 
carried out in its entirety ; the Hammersmith 
and City Railway, the West London Extension, 
the Aylesbury and Buckingham Railway, the 
Banbury and Cheltenham Direct Railway, 
Neath Harbour Works and Docks, and Jenez 
and Algericos Rallway, He wasalso connected 
with the erection of Euston Station, and with 
many important railway and otker engineering 
enterprises in all parts of the world. 


THERE appear to be many difficulties in the 
path of the committee of the Monmouthshire 
County Council, who were appointed to inquire 
into the proposed acquisition of Tintern Abbey 
and Raglan Castle, on the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s estate. The council has no power to 
buy unless it be conferred upon them by Act 
of Parliament, and then, probably, it would 
only be obtained after some public-spirited 
person had first of all effected the purchase. 
There is, however, the difficulty of arriving at 
an estimate as to the true value of the places, 
which have a commercial and an historical 
value. As regards the commercial estimate, 
it is stated that Tintern, as a sight-seeing 
resort, has produced an average of about £700 
or £800 a year, and Raglan about £500. The 
historical value, however, would vary with 
different persons. It has been suggested that 
private persons of means, or the National 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, should come to terms with the vendor, 
and vest the buildings in the council or local 
trustees. There is, however, no fear whatever 
that the Marquis of Worcester will accept the 
offer of any one in the way of an enterprising 
showman. 


THar dingy corner of central London known 
as Southampton Buildings is at present under- 
going extensive alterations, and the Patent 
Office—that repository of many lost hopes and 
unfulfilled schemes—is closed for much-needed 
extensions. The inventoris asanguine person, 
as any one of the many patent agents who 
abound in the neighbourhood of Chancery 
Lane can bear witness, and here have been 
accumulating for years past hundreds of 
thousands of specifications of patented in- 
ventions that, in the belief of their authors, 
were to revolutionise the industries of the 
world. The percentage of patented devices 
that have brought fortunes to their originators 
must, however, be a very small one, and 
between the capitalist on the one hand, who 
generally exploits the usually impecunious 
inventor, and the commercially unsuccessful 
patents themselves, the inventive genius 
generally finds in the long run that the 
comparatively stupid person who pursues 
fortune on the old lines has the best of it. 
How difficult it would be to rub these facts in 
may be judged from the facts that inventors 
have been numerous enough and sanguine 
enough to fill seven miles of shelves with their 
specifications, and that more room is urgently 
needed for the stream of new ones, which 
shows no sign of decreasing. ‘These documents 
are temporarily housed in Chichester Rents, 
on the other side of Chancery Lane, adjoining 
tenements made famous by Dickens in “ Bleak 
House.” 


Goop progress is being made with the mural 
decorations which are converting the ambula- 
tory portion of the Royal Exchange into a 
beautiful picture gallery. There are twenty- 
four niches in all to be filled with paintings, 


and of these five have been already filled, two - 


are being prepared for the artists, and eight 
have been bespoken, leaving nine places to be 


yet taken up by citizens of companies of 


public spirit, Four of the five paintings 
executed are the gift of a private gentleman, 
the fifth is the gift of the Corporation, and one 
of the promised paintings will be given by the 
Sun Fire Insurance Company. ‘Two of the 
five completed pictures have scarcely received 
their finishing touches, and are not yet 
unveiled, 


For some little time past the Greek Archzo- 
logical Society has been excavating in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Thermon, the place of 
assembly for the ancient Al‘tolians, Professor 
Sotiarides, a distinguished scholar who is in 
charge of the operations, informs the 
Standard’s correspondent that the Temple of 
Apollo, which has recently been discovered, 
dates apparently from the seventh century B.c. 
It is built on a cemetery, where may still be 
seen the bones and ashes of the dead, preserved 
in large vases of earthenware. Five iron and 
copper swords and two buckles were also found 
in the large field which contains the cemetery 
and temple. The foundations of the temple 
indicate, the Professor says, that it pointed 
due north and south, like the ancient temples 
of the Etruscans in Italy. The sacred en- 
closure was divided into two galleries by six 
wooden columns, of which the bases are still 
preserved. The temple was 88 metres in 
length and 12 metres in breadth. Of the 
twenty marble columns which went round 
it, the bases and various parts are preserved. 
Several heads, beautifully modelled in clay, 
and coloured, stood on the cornice of the 
temple. Inscriptions, some giving the decrees 
of the Atolian Assembly, have also been 
found, and are of exceptional interest. 


THe Art Museum at South Kensington has 
recently acquired several designs by the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Among the more 
important are “The Tree of Life,” for a mosaic 
in the American Episcopal Church of St. Paul 
in Rome; “The Nativity” and “The Cruci- 
fixion,” for stained-glass windows in St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham; and “The Four Evan- 
gelists,” for a stained-glass window of Castle 
Howard. Besides these drawings of Burne- 
Jones, the Department have obtained two 
tapestries woven at Messrs. Morris and Co.’s 
works at Merton Abbey—* Angeli Laudantes,” 
designed by the same master, and “The 
Orchard,” designed by the late William 
Morris; also a cartoon for tapestry, “The 
Goose Girl,” by Walter Crane. 


Tue Photographic Salon, which exists espe- 
cially to show the latest developments in what 
may be called fanciful photography, opened at 
the Dudley Gallery last week its sixth annual 
exhibition ; and at the beginning of this week 
another of the autumn shows, that at the New 
Gallery, was opened. This consists of works 
of Art by living French artists, and of a col- 
lection of pictures and artistic objects lent by 
Signor Bardini, of Florence. 


Tue Cherche Midi Prison, in which Colonel 
Picquart is now so closely -confined that even 
his counsel is not allowed to visit him, has 
many historical associations. It was built in 
the eighteenth century by the architect Victor 
Dailly for the Countess de Verue, whose salon 
was famous in the days of Louis XIV. Ata 
later period it was the residence of Madame 
Récamier, when it became the rendezvous of 
the most famous French men and women— 
Lucien Bonaparte, Bernadotte, afterwards 
King of Sweden, Madame de Staél, the Queen 
of Naples, the Duchess D’Abrantes, and a host 
of others. Now-a-days the building is much 
changed internally. It is a military prison 
fitted up with cells, from a refractory cell of 
bare plaster without furniture to the officers’ 
cells, such as that at present occupied by 
Colonel Picquart, which is provided only with 
a rush-bottomed chair, a deal table, and a 
little narrow iron bedstead with bedding, The 
famous pictures collected by the original 


owner were long ago dispersed, and the walls 
are bare of anything like ornaments, save 


official regulations and noticés. 


to be more likely late than early—perhaps 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS AFIELD. 


VI—IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 4 


HE Isle of Man Natural History and Anti- 
-quarian Society during a recent tour in ~ 
the island came upon much of archeological 
interest—Rushen Abbey in particular. On 
the way to the abbey the leader pointed to a_ 
small house at the corner formed by the two 
roads leading to the entrance gates to the 
hotel. Anarch could be traced in the gable, — 
the date of which he put at 1300-1400 a.p.; the — 
building was used as the Abbey Court-house. — 
Permission having been courteously granted — 
by the manageress to go over the grounds, the 
party proceeded to inspect the tower behind — 
the hotel. This appeared to have been placed — 
at the south end of the Cistercian Church, — 
which ran north and south, having an aisle on 
its western side, divided from the nave by an ~ 
arcade of four or more arches. From inside 
the tower one could see a perfect arch remain- 
ing, formed of twenty-six blocks of a yellowish — 
sandstone having a plain chamfer. It measured — 
8ft. 6in. across, and 4ft. high in the centre. — 
A wall, possibly of older date, runs from the — 
S.E. corner of the tower due E, In this was a 
rectangular window, recently reopened, the 
lintel formed of two blocks of stone, roughly — 
fitted near the centre. It measured 3ft. 104in. — 
high, and 1ft. 7in. wide at the sill, tapering by 
2in. to the top. The splay was on the south 
side. The leader pointed out the tower at 
the old road as the ancient and only entrance — 
to the abbey, which on the east would be well 
defended by the river, doubtless in those — 
days much deeper and at a lower level than ~ 
now. An indication of its level appeared 
in the Refectory, which was next visited. 
Here the tops of the window could be seen 
almost on the level of the present floor. Pro- 
ceeding to Castletown, the Grammar School— ~ 
formerly the Church of St. Mary—was visited, — 
Here the leader pointed out three arches 
which appeared to be in every respect similar — 
to those at the Abbey. The measurements — 
were the same; the material was identical; — 
and they bore the same simple chamfer. He 
argued that, after the dissolution, these arches — 
had been removed and utilised in the building ~ 
of the present structure. It was suggested 
that these arches did not necessarily imply an 
aisle here, as they might possibly have been ~ 
brought and built into the walls in order to 
preserve them from desecration. The three 
arches as now standing measured 31ft.; if this — 
were added to the remaining one, and the 
portion of one still in the tower at the Abbey, © 
it would give a length for the Cistercian Church 
of at least 40ft. It was stated that graves 
were said to have been found around the 
Grammar School, but it was pointed out that 
it stood upon solid rock. 


LornE Hovss.. 


The grounds of Lorne House were visited. On 
the edge of an abrupt bank close to the old 
road which separated the Abbey Lands from — 
the Lord’s Lands, slight traces as of a moat 
could be distinguished. This, on the Ordnance 
Map, is marked “Site of chapel and burial 
ground ;” and the caretaker said he had heard 
of skulls and other bones being found in the 
enclosure when the surface was levelled in 
1825, and had always heard it spoken of as a 
chapel and graveyard—the stones being sup- 
posed to have been built into the present barn. 
The leader pointed out how admirably it was 
situated for a defensive position, for which — 
purpose it might possibly have once been 
utilised. 

CasTLE RusHEN. 


Proceeding to Castle Rushen, some time was 
spent in examining the underground vaults, 
which, it was suggested, were probably on the 
site of the oldest castle or fortified post erected — 
here. One looked almost-as if it had been a 
water gate to the present castle. It would 
have been easy, before the moat had been filled 
up, to have entered from the river right into 
the surrounding moat. ‘The keep was thought 


fifteenth century. 
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HOLLOW WALL CONSTRUCTION. 


ay give, on this page, sketches illustrative 
of this subject and supplementary to 
those which appeared in our issue of a fortnight 
ago. The sketches fairly explain themselves, 
put in forwarding them Mr. G. A. Kenney 
ow Ss :— 
_ “I may say that for good bond in brickwork 
I consider that in every case the work should 
be set out so that the cross joints of each 
course of brickwork should be straight through 
the thickness of the walls, wherever possible, 
as shown in the accompanying sketches of 
ans. In every case of hollow walls, the 
cavity should be well and properly ventilated 
by 9in. x 3in. close mesh air bricks, just above 
the ground level and under the eaves, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 6; and the under part of 
the ground floor should also be well ventilated 
by a number of Qin. + 3in. flues or openings 
in the inner Qin. wall, below the bold level, 
hrough to the cavity in wall, but not opposite 
to the air brick in the outside wall (see Fig. 7). 
“The window sills should be the required 
width so as to have a bearing of not less then 
Ijin. on the inner 9in. wall (see Fig. 2). The 
wood lintels to all door and window heads 
should be the width required so as to come up 
to back of*external arch (see Fig. 3) and the 
cavity between the inner Qin. wall and arch 
filled up with cement and sand, half of each, 
and the top hollowed outor channelled to form 
gutter, and fall to each end of wood lintel from 
centre, as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 4, 
and the crosses in same indicate the position 
of the wall ties, as alsoin Fig. 9.. The reveals 
and jambs of all doors and windows should be 
built solid in cement and sand, one to two, as 
both adds to the strength of the wall where 
most required. Particularly door jambs and 
the cross joints, filled full, prevent the damp 
tting through by reason of the work being 
solid. Also there should be extra ties to all 
openings (see Fig. 4). 
“Fig. 12 is plan of 4-flued chimney, 14in. by 
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9in. each, and Fig. 13 is plan of course above 
and below Fig. 12, which show the chimney 
well bonded together in every way with the 
cross joints, straight through each way also,” 


KEYSTONES. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein has consented to open the 
Artists’ Guild Tenth Amateur Art Exhibition, 
at the Imperial Institute, on November 7th. 

Tue collection in the Louvre has been lately 
enriched by the addition of an important 
canvas, a “ Virgin and Child,” by Piero della 
Francesca. The figures are life-size, and are 
set against a landscape background. The 
picture was formerly in the Tremoille collec- 
tion, and has been acquired by the authorities 
of the Louvre at the cost of £5200. 

ABERGELDIE CasTuE, which is the principal 
Royal residence on Deeside after Balmoral, is 
a fine old mansion in the Scottish baronial 
style, between Balmoral and Ballater. The 
whole estate of Abergeldie (which includes 
the celebrated deer forest of Whitemouth) 
has been leased for many years by the Queen 
from Mr. Gordon. 

TRAVELLERS on the railway line from London 
to Brighton and Redhill cannot fail to have 
noticed the handsome red-brick building half 
hidden by trees, on the summit of a hill on 
the right hand, shortly after leaving Croydon. 
This is the Russell Hill, or, to be more precise, 
the Warehousemen, Clerks’ and Drapers’ 
Schools. A new wing has been added. The 
new building, which is connected with the 
main structure by a range of cloisters, has 
eight class-rooms. The architects are Messrs. 
Kingwell Cole and Kenneth Wood. The style 
of the building is late Scholastic Gothic. The 
woodwork of the roof is of sequoia, and all the 
floors are fireproof. Ventilation and heating 
apparatus are by Messrs. Rosser and Russell. 
It is estimated that the total cost amounts to 
something like £9000. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF IRON. 


he was Locke who said that “he who first 

made known the use of iron may be styled 
the father of arts and the author of plenty.” 
Prior to the close of the eighteenth century, 
bridge building, where any engineering skill 
might be required, was in its infancy ; rickety 
wooden structures affected by wind and rain, or 

Ciumsy Stone STRUCTURES 


impeding the flow of the water, being the 
order of the day. It was John Wilkinson, the 
famous Shropshire ironmaster, who first con- 
ceived that his favourite metal might be em- 
ployed for the purpose ; but the idea was pro- 
nounced to be ridiculous, and Wilkinson’ him- 
self termed “iron mad.” Perhaps the latter 
accusation is hardly to be wondered at, when 
we read that this eccentric manufacturer built 
iron pulpits, and kept iron coffins of various 
sizes scattered about his garden, from which 
his friends were encouraged to take their 
pick gratis! It is only fair to state, however, 
that though Wilkinson’s idea was a novel 
one in this country, both French and Italian 
engineers had already made attempts in the 
same direction, but had failed, owing to their 
inability to cast large masses of metal. The 


First ATTEMPT AT AN IRON BripGE 


had been carried out about 1757 at Lyons, and 
one of the arches was put together; but the 
project was then abandoned as too costly, 
timber being substituted in its stead. How 
the scheme was carried to a successful issue 
over here, and how the art of bridge building 
became in consequence revolutionised, may be 
told as follows:—In 1775 the Coalbrookdale 
ironmasters, with Wilkinson at their head, 
says the Engineer, formed the project of 
making a bridge of cast-iron, to supersede a 
boat ferry across the Severn, near the village 
of Broseley, the expense to be defrayed by a 
joint stock company. The plan the architect 
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suggested was to use part stone and part iron, 
iron only being brought in to form a crown to 
the arch. But Wilkinson insisted upon a 
fabric composed of iron throughout, and, as 
he was the largest shareholder, his influence 
gained the day. In 1777 the stone abutments 
were laid whilst the castings were being pre- 
pared at the neighbouring works; and on the 
ironwork being completed two years later, the 
erection of the bridge itself only occupied three 
months, 
Tur Earty [RONMASTERS 


and architects deserve the greatest credit for 
introducing this hitherto untried material for 
bridging, and for the manner in which they 
erected the great ribs, each or which consists 
of two pieces only, weighing nearly six tons 
each. The span of the semicircular arch is 
100ft. 6in., and the height from the base line 
to the centre is 40ft. The weight of iron in 
the whole is 878 tons. On the largest or ex- 
terior rib is inscribed in capitals, “This bridge 
was cast at Coalbrookdale, and erected in the 
year 1779.” Its convenience and importance 
to the district may be imagined from the fact 
that the town of Ironbridge was called into 
existence and known by that name by its 
erection. The projectors had been unable to 
disengage totally their ideas from the usual 
masonry arch, the form of which in iron is not 
graceful, nor does it offer sufficient resistance 
against the pressure of earth behind the abut- 
ments, which has pushed them forward, and 
thus raised the iron arch to a curious peak in 
the centre. But when first opened the bridge 
was found to be such an enormous improve- 
ment upon the heavy, clumsy-looking struc- 
tures of stone that choked up the stream by 
their huge abutments, that no one was 
inclined to be too critical. Again, authorities 
like Telford and Stephenson have spoken 
highly of it, the latter saying: “If we 
consider that the manipulation of cast-iron 
was then completely in its infancy, a bridge of 
such dimensions was doubtless a bold as well 
as an original undertaking, and the efficiency 
of the details is worthy of the boldness of the” 
conception.” Somewhat late in the day, in 
1792, a now very rare copper halfpenny token 
was issued in its honour. The medal, which 
has a representation of the bridge, together 
with the date of its erection, bears on the 
reverse the inclined canal plane at Ketley, a 
village near. This apparatus for raising 
barges from one reach to another, also the 
first of its type, had been erected in 1789. 
But although the first iron bridge to be con- 
structed had been immediately hailed as an 
unequivocal success, nearly twenty years 
elapsed before the experiment was repeated. 
This took place in the same locality. The 
new bridge spanned the same river, and was 
cast at the same works. The old Norman 
bridge at Buildwas, situated two miles higher 
up the stream, had been swept away by an 
uncommonly high flood in 1795, and to Telford, 
the engineer of the hour, was entrusted the 


DESIGNING OF A New BriDGE 


to be built at the expense of the country. 
“This,” says Telford, in his autobiography, 
“led me to consider a new mode of bridge 
building, which had been introduced about 
twenty years before that time; butin forming 
the design for Buildwas Bridge, the next 
bridge of cast-iron, I made the arch 130ft. 
span ; the roadway to rest on a very flat arch 
—the segment of a very large circle—calculated 
to resist the abutments if disposed to slide 
inwards as at Coalbrookdale, while the flat 
arch was itself sustained and strenethened by 
an outer arched rib on each side of the 
bridge.” This bridge was cast in an admirable 
manner by the Coalbrookdale ironmasters, 
and opened fortrafficin 1796. The elegant form 
of its structure—after the elimination of thefew 
faults the bridge had been found to possess— 
w as followed in the construction of the hand- 
s) me iron bridge, erected in 1817, crossing the 
Sa vern at Coalport, four miles below Coal- 
bro okdale. 


Tu peal of four bells in Barnack Church 
has been rehung, after having been recast by 


Messrs. John Taylor and Co., ofLoughborough. 


A DERBYSHIRE CHURCH 
RESTORED. 


THE OLD EDIFICE AT BOLSOVER. 


A a ancient little Derbyshire town of 

Bolsover hasjustrestored its parish church. 
The beautiful old parish church was destroyed 
by fire something less than two yearsago. As 
a landmark the church has vied with the 
fortress-castle since Saxon times, and many 
vicissitudes have they passed through during 
that lengthy period. Bolsover was a much 
more important market town, comparatively, 
500 years ago, when it was noted for its manu- 
facture of steel buckles, amongst other things, 
than it is to-day, but centuries before that a 
complete stone church had supplanted a 
primitive erection in which the inhabitants 
used to worship. 


Tur History or THE OLD CHURCH 


is therefore full of interest, and many and 
strange have been the changes during the 
years the church has stood on the ridge of the 
valley it overlooks. Some parts of the early 
building constructed by the Saxons have been 
incorporated in the new building. Thechurch 
building impulse, which culminated in the 
massive grandeur of the style known as the 
Anglo-Norman-Romanesaue, was felt in the 
Derbyshire town, and the result was seen in a 
complete stone edifice being erected in the year 
1020. This building was demolished 180 years 
later, and another in the style known as the 
Early English built in its place. This build- 
ing stood for 600 years. In the year 1878 it 
was thoroughly restored at a cost of nearly 
£6000. ‘The old 1200 chancel arch was to a 
large extent buried in the north wall. This, 
however, was restored to its proper place, and 
with other stones formed the beautiful chancel 
arch of the 1878 restoration. All that remained 
of the building after the fire two years ago was 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY TOWER AND SPIRE, 


portions of the outside walls of the fourteenth 
century chancel, the Cavendish chapel erected 
A.D. 1618, and the north porch and parts of the 
outside walls of the north aisle and transept 
(the latter used as a vestry) which were built 
some twenty years ago. A movement was at 
once set on foot to gather funds to defray the 
cost of replacing the charred ruins with a new 
church. The Duke of Portland contributed 
handsomely to the fund, and so readily did the 
response follow the appeal that the contractor’s 
men were soon in the churchyard preparing to 
carry out the work of rebuilding. Mr. Louis 
Ambler, London, was appointed architect, and 
to his designs the work was carried out. The 
former church provided seats for about 500 
worshippers, and it was desired to increase the 
accommodation as much as possible, retaining 
the portions of the old building which were not 
destroyed by fire, and without adding to the 
length of the church. This has been accom- 
plished by extending the south aisle laterally, 
about 100 additional seats being thus obtained. 
The north and south aisles are now of almost 
equal width, instead of the latter being about 
half the width of the aisle on the opposite side, 
as it was before the fire. The nave has been 
made 3ft. 6in. wider than the one destroyed, 
thus being restored to the central axis between 
the western tower and the chancel, as the 
original thirteenth century nave evidently 
was. A triple arrangement of roofs over the 
nave and aisles has been adopted, the nave 
arcades being carried on octagonal pillars with 
capitals as before. Most of the remaining 
portions of the building having been of the 
fourteenth century period, it has been con- 
sidered best to build the new portions in the 
same style, in order to produce as far as pos- 
sible a harmonious whole. The external walls 
are of Bolsover Moor stone, with Weldon stone 
for the window tracery, &c. Throughout the 
interior Ancaster stone has been used, the 
walls, which formerly were plastered, being 
now lined with stone; those of the tower 
having been repaired and pointed only. The 


Woopworkk OF THE Roors 


is chiefly pitch pine, the whole being stained 
‘'palm-leaf green. The new roof of the beautiful 
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Cavendish Chapel is of oak, with carved beams 
and pendants and enriched plaster panels in 
the Jacobean style, and is covered with lead, — 
While the passages are paved with “terrazze” 
and cube marble mosaic, under the seats 
wooden blocks are used. The chancel floor is 
of marble mosaic, with Devonshire marble 
steps. It may be interesting to mention that 
the slab stones found in various parts of the 
church have been relaid in the floors of the 
transept (vestry) and under the tower; and 
several ancient stone coffin lids, with incised — 
crosses, which have been discovered, have 
been fixed round the base of the tower walls — 
inside. An old piece of carving representing 
the Nativity (probably part of the fourteenth ~ 
century altar piece) has also been preserved, | 
and fixed to the wall inside the porch. The 
new carving has been modelled on that in the 
Chapter House at Southwell Minster. The 
font, which was formerly in the parish church 
at Chesterfield, has been presented by the — 
vicar of that place, and #4 


Tue Hanpsome STONE PULPIT, =~ 


designed by the architect, is the gift of Major 
Hallowes. The doors, seats, and choir stalls — 
are of oak. The total cost of the rebuilding 
and restoration, with such fittings and furni- — 
ture as are at present provided, is about £9000. 
The following are the names of the firms who 
have been entrusted with the work :—Con-— 
tractors, Messrs. Bowman and Sons, Stamford ; 
clerk of the works, Mr. J. C. Walker; and the 
organ builder, Mr. C. Lowe, Sheffield ; Messrs. — 
Bowman and Sons being responsible for the 
case, which was designed by the architect. 
The heating has been carriel out by Mr. 
James Gray, Chelsea (hot water on the low 
pressure system) ; the recasting and rehanging 
of the bells by Messrs. John Taylor and Co., 
Loughborough; the mosaic floors have been 
executed by Messrs. Mainzer and Co., London; 
the wood block floors by Messrs. Charteris and 
Longley, London ; the wrought iron and brass 
gas fittings by Mr. Geo. Wragge, Salford, 
Manchester ; the fireproof door to the Caven- 
dish Chapel has been supplied by Messrs. 
Chubb and Sons, London; the ornamental 
wrought iron door hinges and furniture by 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, London; the new 
clock by Messrs. Smith and Co., Derby; and ~ 
the stone carving has been executed by Messrs. 
Tuttell and Son, of Lincoln. 


‘] 


A carvep-oak lectern, the gift of the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, has been placed in 
the chapel of the West Sussex Asylum. Pai 

Tue members of the Cardiff Corporation — 
recently paid a visit of inspection to Cathays 
Park for the purpose of finally determining 
the sites of the new Town Hall and Law 
Courts. Mr. Harpur, the borough engineer, 
accompanied the members, explaining the 
sites as marked out by lines of flags, while the 
architect (Mr. Lanchester) also attended with 
the necessary sketches. As the result of the 
inspection the buildings will occupy the sites 
as shown on the plans, with the modification 
that they will both be placed nearer the avenue 
of trees. This will have the effect of removing 
the Law Courts a little farther away from the 
noise of the traffic on the North Road, and on 
the other side will leave a space between the 
site of the municipal buildings and Park Place 
of about 100yds., allowing room for a good 
50ft. roadway and the erection of another 
building, probably a museum. The architects 
were also directed to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of the working drawings, the council thus 
finally approving of the additions and modifi. 
cations previously suggested by Mr. Lanchester, 
increasing the original estimated cost from 
approximately £198,000 to £233,000. The 
increase will be chiefly absorbed in the cost of 

giving the buildings a higher elevation, the 
remainder being for a few additional offices. 
Both the Town Hall and Law Courts will be 
facing Queen Street, their frontages being 
roughly in a line with the canal lock, separa‘ 
from one another by the existing avenues 
trees, and having in front an open space, 
bounded on the Queen Street end by the broac 
roadway of 60ft. or more in width, crossing 
from North Road to Park Place, ss 
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rofessicnal Items. 


- AsErAyron.—The formal opening of the 
Aberayron County School buildings has just 
taken place. The school is situated within its 
own grounds ona prominent site just above 
the Feathers Hotel. It is an open situation, 
but has a southern aspect and is sheltered 
from easterly winds. The architect is Mr. 
Ll. Bankes Price, B.A., of Doldremont, Lam- 
peter, and the contractor Mr. E. Evans, Llany- 
byther. The buildings consist of a fine and 
acious centre hall, two class-rooms, master 
and mistress’s room, workshop, laboratory, 
music room, kitchen, ete. 


BrrmineHam.—A useful addition to the 
Birmingham Homeeopathic Hospital buildings, 
in Easy Row, has just been opened. It is the 
first instalment of a series of extensions and 
improvements, for which a building fund of 
£4300 has been raised. It is proposed to 
extend the hospital itself, replacing the re- 
mainder of the old frontage in Easy Row with 
an elevation similar to that of the new part. 

he old part, which was originally a factory, 
will be taken down and rebuilt, with a view 
to completing the hospital as a thoroughly 
efficient institution on modern lines. For the 
completion and furnishing of the new build- 
ings another £1000 will have to be raised. 
The portion opened is an extension of the 
small block at the rear. This building was 
originally intended for an isolation hospital, 
but, as the municipal authorities now deal 
with infectious cases, it has been utilised 
for a nurses’ home. ‘The extension, the build- 
ing and furnishing of which have cost £700, 
provides five additional bedrooms and a nurses’ 


ees - 
_ Garpirr—A new steam laundry just off 
Marlborough Road, on the outskirts of Roath, 
Cardiff, has just been opened. The laundry 
premises occupy rather over an acre of ground, 
and the whole is surroundel by a brick wall 
with white coping stones, surmounted by a 
wrought-iron railing, with substantial pillars 
at frequent intervals. The building has been 
‘in course of construction for some twelve 
months, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Habershon and Fawckner, who are the archi- 
tects. Messrs. W. Thomas and Co., of Cardiff, 
secured the contract for the building. The 
entire cost of the buildings is estimated at 
£8000. 


_ Dosiin.—The foundation stone was recently 

aid of the Howth Presbyterian Church, Dublin. 
The new building will be spacious, and on 
handsome architectural lines. Its position on 
the Howth Road is nearly midway between 
Sutton and Howth. The design is Gothic, and 
the length of the body of the church is 25yds. 
md the width 8yds. A stately and im- 
posing tower is included in the specifications, 
and everything will be carried out with 
perfect regard to the purposes of the building. 

he architect selected to design the church is 


of Legerwood, in the Presbytery of Earlston, 
after being closed for eight months, has just 
been reopened. The alterations on the church 
at first contemplated were confined to interior 
“improvements, and the restoration of the 
4 hancel, to the extent of opening up the arch, 
giving it a roof and floor, and other details. 
Afterwards the Building Committee thought 
it advisable to extend their operations, and 
make the church exterior in keeping with its 
orman chancel, and this accordingly has been 
one. The pointed Gothic porches and win- 
dows have disappeared; windows have been 
constructed, and new Norman windows 
made, including a circular one in the dead 
vall of the west gable, 7ft.in diameter, with 
m lights. A Norman porch has been built 
or the south entrance. The chancel has been 
m the first shut off from the church as 
useless for the reformed service ; the arch was 


-Earuston (Scotland).—The Parish Church: 


AND ARCHITECTURAL. RECORD. 


built up, and has remained so ever since. The 
building was partially dismantled and unroofed 
to make a private burial ground, and this has 
fortunately preserved it from destructive 
alterations. The only material alteration 
seems to have been the removal of the 
gable and making a wide entrance door to the 
burial ground. Apparently the building has 
suffered more from the damp and vitiated air 
of the church than from any mutilating 
alterations. The details which remain, how- 
ever, amply justify the restoration as an inte- 
resting example of the early Norman of the 
twelfth century. The archway has been opened 
up, the gable restored with a circular light, 
3ft. in diameter, a corbel eaves course laid for 
north and south walls: The old windows, 
which are only 8ft. by 8in., have been opened 
out, and another made to match them where 
the door to the burial ground had been broken 
through. The roof is of the best British oak, 
with ceiling of the same material formed 
within intersecting timbers of the roof, which 
are moulded and have short hammer beams, 
resting on two massive beams, carried on four 
large pillars, which had been built with the 
walls at the corners. The glass of the chancel 
windows is from designs by Messrs. Ballantine 
and Gardner, and these are executed in pure 
mosaic of the richest coloured pot metal glass. 
The works have been carried out from plans 
by Messrs. Hardy and Wight, architects, 
Edinburgh. 


Guiascow.—New premises have just been 
erected in Renfield Street, to be used as tea 
rooms. The following are the contractors :— 
John Dick and Son, masons; James Tait and 
and Co., wrights; Hugh Twaddle and Son, 
plumbers; Alexander Brown, plasterer; P. 
and W. Maclellan, iron and steel work; Kean 
and Wardrop, tile work; James Coombe and 
Son, heating engineers; James Brown, venti- 
lating; Blackman Ventilating Company, 
Limited, ventilating fans; William Ram:ay 
and Co., gasfitters; Alexander Burns, painter ; 
Claud Hamilton, Limited, electricians ; Crossley 
Brothers, Limited, gas engine ; Thomas Aimer 
and Sons, “cyclone” fan makers; Thomas 
Hill and Co., engineers; Archibald Stewart 
and Co., furnishing. 


LANCASTER.—The Earl of Derby on Wednes- 
day laid the foundation-stone of an extension 
of the Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster. The 
extension of the asylum will consist of a new 
wing to be built at the south-east angle of the 
Brooke wing. It will be about 150ft. long and 
two stories high. The ground floor will 
accommodate fifty cripples, and the first floor, 
which will be level with the ground floor of 
the main building, will afford room for fifty 
epileptic patients. The plan is on the “ pavi- 
lion” principle. The cost of the extension, 
without furniture, is estimated at about 
£15,000. The building occupies an elevated 
position, and has been designed in “a simple, 
domestic style of Architecture.” 


Lonpon, E.C.—After being closed for a 
short period, in order to make the necessary 
preparations for the installation of the electric 
light, the Church of St. Edmund the King and 
Martyr in the City has now been reopened. 
The new system of lighting is certainly a 
great improvement, and, beautiful as is the 
interior appearance of the sacred edifice by 
day, the effect is much more striking when the 
church is lighted at night. The handsome 
roof and carving can then be seen to greater 
advantage than is possible through the gloom 
which, owing to the lofty nature of the sur- 
rounding buildings, usually overhangs the 
church. A cluster bracket with three lights 
has been placed on both sides of the Commu- 


- nion table, and besides being fitted with 


electric light, the wall brackets have all been 
re-decorated. ‘The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Wentworth and Co., of 102, New- 
gate Street. 


Mansrietp.—The Victoria Hospital at the 
Mansfield Union Workhouse has just beenform- 
ally opened. Thenewstructure has been erected 
at a total cost of some £13,500, The build- 


' been carried out by Mr. 
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ing is a two story erection, to accommodate 
68 patients. The buildings are of brick. The 
wards are filled in with specially designed 
hospital windows, having in the lower part 
double-hung sashes, and in the upper part a 
sash opening inwards, and are heated by stoves 
fixed in the centre of the wards which have 
descending flues carried underneath the floors 
and up to the external walls. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to prevent the 
possibility of the accumulation of dust 
by avoiding all right angles and undercut 
mouldings. The whole of the works have 
John Greenwood, 
of Mansfield ; the boiler and hot water supply 
by Messrs. C. and F. Sanderson, of Mansfield. 
The architect was Mr. R. F. Vallance, of the 
firm of Messrs. Vallance and Westwick. 


Morprru.—The memorial stones of a new 
Congregational chapel and schools in Dacre 
Street, Morpeth, have just been laid. Dacre 
Street, in which the new chapel will stand, is 
an open and pleasant part of the town, and 
also possesses the advantage of a fairly central 
situation. The building, which includes 
chapel, school, infant class room, ladies’ 
parlour, and rooms for a caretaker, are being 
erected from designs by Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
architect, Newcastle. The cost of the whole, 
land included, may be put down roughly at 
£2700. 


OcxBroox.—The ancient parish church at 
Ockbrook, Derbyshire, was re-opened on Sun- 
day week by the Bishop of Southwell, after 
repairs. The fabric has not been touched, but 
in the interior there has been a renovation, 
including reflooring with concrete over the 
vaults, a new pulpit, and the whole of the 
chancel has been refurnished, new candelabra 
have been provided, and there is a general 
renewal. 


Correspondence. 


MASONRY. 
To the Editor of Tue BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—Being interested in masonry, I 
think a little criticism upon the above article 
in your issue of the 21st ult. would do good. 

The writer begins by saying “Before a 
mason can hope to grapple successfully with 
the work entailed in setting out tracery 
windows he should be familiar with plane 
geometry.” That remark applies to others 
besides masons, and, as the writer says in his 
last sentence, “a little examination of the 
window used as an example will make this 
clear.” ‘The example chosen to illustrate 
this article is a simple one.” The simpler the 
better, say I, but let it be fairly workable. 

If we are to take these articles as instruc- 
tions, they ought to deal with the subject in a 
practical way, as many young men are glad to 
try and work out such things as they are 
shown. The practical hand takes them for 
what they are worth. For instance, what 
mason would think of putting a label mould 
directly on a splay or chamfer? Or, would he 
be likely to treat the bands or fillets in the 
manner here indicated ? 

My idea as to drawings such as these is that 
they should be shown together with the scale 
from which they are drawn, and also a section 
should be given, or the drawing is likely to 
mislead. Again, to omit some of the principal 
lines, as is here done,* is not right. It is usual 
to show such windows half outside, and half 
inside in elevation, with a section. The mason 
has nothing to do with arranging the points. 
The architect does this. It is advisable that 
the mason who has to set out tracery should 
be familiar with plane geometry ; but it is also 
necessary that he should be familiar with con- 
struction.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

ROBERT RAMM, 


3, West Grove Villas, Hersham Road, 
Walton-on-Thames. 


* See spandrils on right side of drawing. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain thé name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDARE.—For the erection of the Ivy Bush Hotel, 
Cwmaman, Aberdare. Messrs. Morgan and Elford; archi- 
tects :— 

Williams and Williams, Cwmaman ... ... £1,277 10 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For sewering Hill-street, &c. 


Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, C.E., Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne: 
R. C. Fish, Aston-under- W. Neal Pep ee 
Lyne * ions = -| Underwood =.) a4 ..— 


JW’, Brierley...; “hoo: 5... ; 
* Accepted as per schedule prices. 
BARNSLEY.—Accepted for the construction of sewers, 
&c., for the Hoyland Urban District Council. Mr. W. 
Farrington, C.E., Town Hall, Holyland, near Barnsley :— 
Alex. Brunton and Son, Hull : .» £1,292 19 11 
{Engineer’s estimate, £1,337 12s. 6d.] 
BASSALLEG (Mon.)—For the erection of four pairs of 
cottages, for Mr. C. D. Phillips, ‘Gaer Fach,” Newport 


(Mon.) :— 

Baglow ... £2,103 | Partridge... ... ... _... £1,995 
Jd: Davies<... 4a .. 2,095] A.S. Morgan and Co. 1,806 
J.T. Morris ... 2,080} C.H. Reed... ... ... 1,801 
J. Moore on 2,080 | J. Charles, Newport*... 1,744 
E. C. Jordan ... 35 * Accepted, 


Son eee ety DOO 

CAMBRIDGE.—For erecting Professors’ houses at West- 
minster College, Cambridge. Mr. Henry T. Hare, architect 
13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
G. Fleetwood, 3, New-court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.:— 
W.Sindall .. £4,123 | W. Belland Son... ... £3,998 
8S. F. Halliday . .. 4,050 |W. Saint (accepted) ... 3.876 

CORK.—For alterations to 88, Old George’s-street. Mr. 
D. J. Buckley, architect, 21, Adelaide-street, Cork :— 
J. H. O’Connell .. £245 | J. Buckley, Lancaster 
L, Duggan... ... ... ... 230] Quay. Cork (accepted) £210 

DOVER.—For the erection of ‘The Corner Cottage,” 
St. Margaret’s Bay, near Dover, for Mr. F. W. Speaight. 
Messrs. Worsfield and Hayward, architects, Dover. Quan- 
a by Mr. C. F. Poland, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, 


R. Webster . «+ £1,975|/T. T. Denne ... ... .., £1,796 
Austin and Lewis =. 1,896] G.H. Denneand Son 1775 
Hayward & Paramor ... J.J. Wise, Deal*... 1.683 
HH. Roffey :3; eee 1798 *A ccepted. : 
DOVER.—For the erection of a workshop, &c., Maxton 
for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, C.E., Town Hall, 
Dover. Quantities by the Borough Engineer :— 


J. Parsons . £439 12, 2] Austin and Lewis £389 8 0 
Geo. Monro 422 17 2] H..B. Ellis, Dover* 381 18 6 
Engineer’s estimate £375 
*A ccepted. 


EPPING (Essex).—For additions to isolation hospi 
Theydon Garnon, for the Rural District Council. + eee 


Mr. E 
Egan, architect, Holmdale, Loughton. Quantities by 
J. E. Holden, 394, Lombard-street, Ro Pa 
Building. Drainage. Total. 
T. W. Foster, Loughton £2,000 0 0 £15610 0 £2,156 10 0 
E. West, Chelmsford ... 1,820 0 0 168 0 0 1,988 0 0 
W. Radley, Chigwell 1,690 10 0 290 0 0 1,98010 0 
Sere Waltham 
a a. ~ 1,747 0 0 16310 0 1,910 
W. J. Cuthbert, Lough- rome 
ton ... < ae «4,759.10 0. 148° 6 0 1,907 15 0 
T. Keen, Theydon .. 1,660 3 9° 145 0.9 1,805 4 6 
J. Davey and Son, South 
Ockenden* : .- 1,679 0 0 116 0 0 1,795-0 0 
*A ccepted. 


GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of horse-sheds, &e., at 
Cattle Market, for the Corporation. Mr. R. Read, Engineer 
Guildhall, Gloucester. Quantities by Engineer :-— { 
J. Gurney & Sons £798 0 0| E. Clutterbuck, Glou- 
Freeman & Jones 695 16 10 cester, (accepted)... £778 0 0 

GODALMING.—For the erection of cemetery chapels and 
lodge, Eashing-lane, for the Joint Burial Board. Messrs, 
Welman & Street, architects, Church-street, Godalming :— 


F. Milton... ... ... £3,322 | Harris & Son... .. £2,925 

Mitchell Bros. 8,079 1G. Hom. > i a ap arg 

To Pees cee 3,029 | Bunning & Son, ; 

Kingerlee & Sons... 2,997 Loughborough Park* 2,599 
*A ccepted. 


GREENHITHE.—For the erection of forty-eight cottages 
on the Stone Town Estate, for the Greenhithe Brick and 
Land Co. Ltd. Messrs. Dear and Winder, architects, 9 
Southampton-row, W.C.: 2 


E.Jones .... ... ... £15,424! | Whitelaw & Wright £11,465 
R. Walker... 13,440 | Dowell...” 11.376 
W. E. McGeorge 13;818 =| Pry Sb ee 9,650 
H. J. Stephens ... 13,000 | Lane and Son ... 8,637 ! 


LLANELLY.—For the erection of a house at Crosshands, 
Lianelly. Messrs. J. Davies and Son, architects, Llanelly, 
Quantities by architects :— 
D. Wilkins .. £195 0 Of EvanJones .. ... £16610 0 
Lewis Davies... ... 195 0 0} Daniel Jones, Gors- 
D. D. Mainwaring 186 10 0 goch, Llandebie* 160 0 0 
Wm. Jenkins... 172 0 0 * Accepted. 
Griffith Mainwar- 

ing 56 32 Se 1702 0" O 

LLANGENNECH (Wales).—For the erection of a villa 


residence. Messrs. Davies and Son, architects, Llanelly. 
Quantities by architects :— 


D. Jenkins... ... £1,426 19 10 | Lewis Brothers... £1,010 0 0 
B. Howell and 1 OUGSs ee” ae 990 0 0 
Son, Ltd.... 1,336 4 5] W. Thomas, Llan- 
John Evans... 1,24614. 0] gennech* .. 968 4 0 
* Accepted. 


LLANGENNECH.—For the erection of a house at Llan- 
gennech. Messrs. J. Davies and Son, architects, Llanelly. 
Quantities by architects :— 


Lewis Bros ... ... £461 8 10] John Evans, Erw, 
Wm. Gregory ... 417 0 0 Lianelly * ... |... £347 0 0 
Wm. Thomas 390 0 0| Dayid Jones ... 324 0 0 


: *A ccepted. 
LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 15. Devonshire-square 
E.C., for Messrs. Clapham, Fitch, and Co, Mr. Howar 
aed Clarke, architect, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


Halil, Beddall and Co... £4,821 


» Patrick and Son ... .., £4,648 
Brown,Son& Blomfield 4,788 | J. Smith and Sons 4,497 
C. P. Roberts... .. 4,763| Ashby and Horner ... 4,479 
E. Lawrance and Sons 4,711 | Woodward and Co.* . 4,400 


Accepted. 

LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse at Gun and 

Shot Wharf, Tooley-street, for Mr. Graves. Messrs. Water- 
man and Lewis, architects :— 


Roome ... £15,217 | Munday and Son __ ... £13,908 


SAE Code me: Son ees ee BEB Horner ... 13,871 
sreenwood .. ... .., 14,280 ilby and Gayford ... 13,42 
Howell J. Williams... 14,206 A me ee 
LONDON,.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “ Green 
Dragon” public-house, Bermondse y-street, for Mr. De 
Groat. Messrs. Elkington & Son, architects :— 
Batley Son & Holmes £5,007) W. H. Castle... £4,777 
Smith & Sons .,, 4,848 | Howell J. William 4,700 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 4,823 | Carmichael & Son 4,897 


LONDON.— ‘or alterations and additions t the “Vi 
ates : Lear baler phond-aireets Ratcliff, E. for Moses, 
woe Biren aie. . A. Ashton, architect, 177, Romford: 


T, & H, Cocks... ,,, £1,089 | A, E. Symes ... yy £1,040 


THE BUILDERS’ 
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LONDON.—For the erection and completion of two fac- 
tories in Ward-road, Stratford, for Messrs. Morris Streimer 


& Co. Mr. John Pugh, architect :-— 

A. Reed & Son ... £4,522 | Sheffield Bros. +e» £0,769 
C. P. Roberts... 4,458 | W. Gladding ... 3,695 
Gregar & Son... 4,168 | G. Huckett 3,570 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at Tottenham Court-road 
Police-station, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
W. H. Thurgood ;— 


Patman & Fothering- Higgs and Hill ... ... £13,784 

ham =, .., .. .., £14,910] Sydney Hart... .... 12,937 
Chessum & Sons 14,562 | Lawrance and Sons... 12,515 
Holloway Bros. ... 14,476] 'T. Parker ... .. 12,390 
J. Groves and Sons .. 14,397 | Lathey Bros. 12,300 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. 14,340 | Scrivener and Co. 11,442 


MANCHESTER.—For the erection of accident and out- 
patients’ department at the Ancoats Hospital. Mr. W. Cecil 
Ler ad architect, Manchester. Quantities by Mr. Charles 

ackson :— 
W. Southern & Sons £6,252 0] R. Neill and Sons .. £5,996 0 
F. and E. Haynes... 6,166 10] Wilson and Toft* ... 5,990 0 
R. Whitell.. ... .... 6.000 0 * Accepted. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For rebuilding “ Glove and 
Shears’ inn, Merthyr. Mr. ©. M. Davies, architect :— 


EB. Lumley ... ... ... £943 0, W. Jones’... ... £847 0 
J. Jenkins, Merthyr M. Warlow ... 838 10 
Tydfil (accepted) ... 84915|H. Evans ... .. 800 0 


MONEYNEANY (Ireland).—For new church, for the 


Rev. P. Grant. Mr. Toye, architect, Strand, Londonderry:— 

R. Colhoun... ... £3,500 0 0|J.McNally,Cooks- 

J. Deeny 3,297 14 4| town, Co.Tyrone*£3,268 0 0 
* Accepted. 


PENRHIWCEIBER.—For the erection of the Osborn 
Hotel, Penrhiwceiber, for Mr. W. W. Matthews. Messrs. 
Morgan and Elford, architects :— 

Watkin Williams, Pontypridd _ ... es £2,680 

PONTARDULAIS.—Accepted for the erection of a house 
and shop, Hendy. Messrs. Davies and Sons, architects, 
Lianelly :— 

Geo Hughes, Pontardulais ... a z. .. £119 

RUGBY.—Accepted for additions to schools, Long Law- 
ford, for the Newbold-upon-Avon School Board. Mr. T. W. 
Willard. architects, Market-place, Rugby :— 

C.H Rainbow, Rugby ... ke a iu agg OOD | 

SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of a pair of houses in 
Landguard-road. Southampton, for Mr. W. H. Abbott. 
Messrs. Jurd and Sanders, architects, 23, Portland-street, 
Southampton :-— 

E. F. Barrow... , .. £1,498] A. Warden* ... » £1,295 
Hood and Rabbetts ... 1,360 
*Accepted subject to variations. _ 

SLIGO.—Accepted for the erection of a residence at the 
workhouse hospital, for the Guardians of Sligo Union. Mr. 
W.F. Gilcriest, architect, Wine-street, Sligo :— ; 

George Kerr, William-street, Sligo 5 . £1,195 

TENBURY.—For building a retaining wall, Kyre Brook, 
for the Rural District Council. Mr. R. W. Jarvis, Surveyor, 
District Council Offices, Tenbury :— 

Thos. Vale. i. ei £2404 ee Howells, Wor- 
H. Hewitt and Sons 189] cester-road, Tenbury* £167 
*A ccepted. 

TOTTENHAM.—For pulling down and rebuilding Mark- 
field House, Markfield-road, Tottenham. Messrs. Crawters, 
architects, Cheshunt :— 
Stewart Po ... £1,126 | Walter Lawrence, Wal- 
Porter 1,000 tham Abbey (accepted) £937 


Hawley =. S. See 950 

TROEDYRHIW (Wales).—For the erection of eight 
houses, for Mr. E. Stephens. Mr. GC. M. Davies, architect, 
112, High-street, Merthyr Tydfil :— 


Wm. Lloyd ... £1,597 12 | T. W. Davies ... ... £1,844 0 
M. Marlow 1,520 0} Jones and Jenkins, 
J. Jones... 1,520 0} Abereynon,Ponty- 
D. L. Jones 1,448 0| pridd® ... 1,120 0 


J. James... .. .., 1,876 0 * Accepted. 
WAKEFIELD.—Accepted for the erection of Wesleyan 
Sunday School, &c., South Kirby, for the Congress. Mr. 
G. F. Pennington, architect, Carlton-street, Castleford :— 
‘H. Gundill, South Gate, Pontefract ae w. L544 
WOOLW ICH.—For rebuilding Nos..37, 39, 41, 43, and 45, 
Powis-street, Woolwich, for Messrs, Carter. Messrs. Church, 


ick, and Whincop, architects, William-street, Wool- 

wicn :— 

Brading ... .. £4,700 | Cheshire, Wallington* £4,200 

Holloway... 4,394 | Thomas and Edge 4,169 

Goad: %.. 4,300 | Chapman ,., ; 4,159 
* Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O BUILDERS, &c. 

The Guardians of St. Marylebone desire to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of aNEW MORTUARY 
at their Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, W. 

Persons desiring to Tender may obtain bills of quan- 
tities and a form of Tender, and inspect the specifica- 
tion and drawings any day from OCTOBER 3rd to 6th 
(both days inclusive) Letween the hours of THN a.m. 
and FOUR p.m. upon application to the Guardians’ 
Architect, Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, F.R.I.B.A., of 22, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C., and de- 
positing with him a £10 Bank of England note, which 
will be returned to persons sending bona-fide Tenders 
in the manner and at the time stipulated. 

Quantities by Messrs. NORTHCROFT, SON, and 
NEIGHBOUR. 

Tenders must be signed, sealed, and endorsed ‘ Ten- 
der for Infirmary Mortuary,’ and addressed and 
delivered to me at my Offices not later than TEN a.m. 
on MONDAY, OCTOBER 10th, 1898. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 


By order, 
HENRY T. DUDMAN, 
September 27th, 1898. Clerk to the Guardians. 
Guardians’ Offices, 
Northumberland-street, W. 


OROUGH of CHELTENHAM. 

The Corporation of the Borough of Cheltenham 
invite TENDERS for the ERECTION of a NEW 
BOILER HOUSE at their Waterworks at Tewkesbury, 

Plans, specifications, and conditions may be seen on 
appheation to the Water Engineer at the Municipal 
Offices, 

Tender to be sent in to me, the undersigned, endorsed 
‘‘Tender for Boiler House,” at or before TWELVE 
o’clock at noon on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12th. 

The Corporation do not bind themselvesto accept the 


lowest or any Tender, 
E, T, BRYDGES, 
Town Clerk. 


Municipal Offices, 
Cheltenham, 
us September 21st, 1898, 


Telephone No, 601 Avenue, 


[OctoBER 5, 1898. 


~ 


OROUGH of TUNBRIDGE WELLS. © 
WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. “7 
The Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS — 
for the ERECTION of FIFTY-THREE four-roomed 
COTTAGES and FIVE BLOCKS of TENEMENTS. 
Plans and specification may be seen at the Borough 
Surveyor’s offices, and quantities and forms of Tender 
obtained from me on payment of Two Guineas, which 
will be returne1 on receipt of a bon’-fide Tender. =e 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, By order, = 
W. C. CRIPPS, a” 
Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. Town Clerk. — 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
The Committee of the Croydon General Hospital 
invite TENDERS for the ERECTION of a NEW 
WING, &e. 
The drawings and specifications may be seen at the 
Office of the Architect, Mr. CHARLES HENMAN, 64, 
Cannon-street, E.C., on and after THURSDAY, 29th 
instant, and bills of quantities there obtamed on pay- 
ment of £3, which will be returned to those who send 
in a bona-fide Tender, a 
Tenders to be delivered at the Hospital, London-road, ~ 
West Croydon, before SEVEN p.m. on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 7th, 1898. ; PA 
The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, 


By order, a 
Croydon, _  .« JOHN JONES, ; 
September, 1898, + Secretary. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS a 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced 


THE WHOLE oF’ THE TILING IN THE 


NEW 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL 


[ADE AND FIXED)" Bay 
WHO ‘ 
FOR \ 
se 


BE GLAD 
. A | 
WORKS.BURSLEM. STAFFS. 
LONDON OFFICE— 


Bir«kBpeck Bank CHAMBERS 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HoLBoRNEC. 


PITCH PINE 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. At Wharf. 


173x3x3 1 
173 x3x2 
174x3x1} 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORIN 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— : 

1} x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, — 
1 x4} ,, 42/6 »  —-2I/= re 
Above prices include desiccating. . 


VIGERS BROTHERS 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. ~ 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, BC 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA: 


ee 
i 
YT 


ee ee. 7? So 


et eel |e 
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QVPPLEMENT For * 


% SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS - 
¢ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


OCTOBER 5TH, 1898. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


“ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Lanae Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO BOROPE:. 


The British Nan- iamable W hod Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of “‘«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ Orzaon.” MONITOR.—* Mranor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “ Curcaao.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hetena,” “ Wituinaton,” “Nasuvitue,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marrerra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kearsacz,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILirNots,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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SANITARY CONGRESS. 


INSTITUTE’S PURPOSE AND 
PROGRESS. 


THE 


PRACTICAL PAPERS. 


IRMINGHAM has been immersed in sani- 
tary science during the past week. The 
Sanitary Institute—an organisation which 
aims at the advancement of sanitary science 
in all or any of its branches and the diffusion 
of knowledge relating thereto—has been hold- 
ing its seventeenth congress there. To know 
and appreciate how much the Institute has 
done to ensure the enforcement of the laws of 
health, to diminish the death-rate, and gene- 
rally to promote the happiness of the people 
by improving their physical and moral condi- 
tion, it is necessary to push back the calendar 
twenty-two years; to look back to the. time 
when the Sanitary Institute first became a 
practical force in the country. A flood of 
light is thrown upon the state of things exist- 
ing in those days, in the description of Sir 
Henry Burdett, one of the founders of the 
Sanitary Institute. The public, we are told, 
were 
IGNORANT AND INDIFFERENT 


to the importance of sanitation. The bulk of 
the members of the medical profession were 
sceptical as to its value, and disinclined to 
recognise it as a force by the utilisation of 
which they could materially improve the 
public health. Very few houses were properly 
drained ; most of the Government houses, and 
even the Queen’s palaces, were very insanitary. 
There was an absence of provision for the 
isolation of infectious diseases, and the 
adequate treatment of infected patients. The 
water supply nearly everywhere was indifferent 
or defective, and the systems of drainage, in 
many places, were bad. The mortality in the 
best hospitals after serious surgical operations 
was 37'8 per cent. There was little 
LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SANITATION, 

and that which existed was mostly buried in 
Blue Books not readily accessible. There was 
no test of competence, and no means of train- 
ing persons as sanitary officials. Local sur- 
veyors, inspectors of nuisances, and even 
medical officers of health were all without 
special training or qualification, and did not 
possess accurate knowledge or information. 
Little wonder was it that the Government had 
been appealed to on the subject. The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
and the British Medical Association both made 
a clear demand for an authorised inquiry into 
the defects of the sanitary laws. The 


PAssine or THE Pusric Heaura Act, 


which came into operation in 1875, was an im- 
portant advance in those days of imperfect 
sanitary conditions. The feeling soon began 
to spread that the increasing importance at- 
tached to sanitary science, and the recognised 
position it was assuming in the public mind, 
pointed to the need of a society devoted exclu- 
sively to the advancement of all subjects 
bearing upon public health. “The Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain” was the direct 
outcome of this feeling, an initial meeting, 
held at St. James’s Hall, London, in July, 
1876, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Northumberland, resolving upon the forma- 
tion of the society “for the purpose of col- 
lecting and imparting information upon all 
matters connected with the subject of public 
health.” The meeting was impressed with the 
fact that the sanitary condition of the country 
was still very unsatisfactory, and that further 
legislation was necessary with a view to its 
improvement. That the aspirations of the 
founders have been largely realised in one 
important respect may be gathered from 
statistics. The mortality in regard to the 
more serious surgical operations in hospitals 
has fallen from 37-8 to something like 2 per 
cent., whilst the number of these operations 
has increased a hundredfold. So much for the 
Sanitary conditions in which the early days of 
the Institute were enveloped. Having been 
formed in 1876 the good, practical side of the 


velopment. One of the primary steps was to 
establish examinations for local surveyors and 
inspectors of nuisances, and the first examina- 
tion was held in October, 1877, when eight 
candidates presented themselves. The fact 
was at this time pretty plainly revealed that 
candidates for appointment as sanitary officers 
had considerable difficulty in obtaining 
knowledge of the principles of sanitation. 
To overcome this disadvantage the Council 
established 

SysTEMATIC CoURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
suitable for these officers. In 1890 the exami- 
nations, until then held in London, were 
extended to the provinces, and, proceeding in 
the good work, the following year saw the 
training lectures for sanitary officers also 
extended to the provinces, and arranged in 
conjunction with the County Councils. In the 
Public Health (London) Act, which was passed 
in that year, the Institute was able to obtain 
the insertion of a clause requiring all Sanitary 
Inspectors in London, appointed after January 
1st, 1895, to hold a certificate of qualification. 
Passing on to 1892, we find a further step in 
advance. Steps were then taken for adding 
practical demonstrations to the course of 
lectures for sanitary officers, and visits for the 
students were arranged to sewage works, water 
works, trade premises, and other places that 
would be instructive from a sanitary point of 
view. These practical demonstrations were 
considerably extended, and were elaborately 
organised in the following year. A suggestion 
was made by the Royal Meteorological Society, 
and by it to the Sanitary Institute, that many 
medical officers of health and others would be 
glad to gain some information on the important 
question of weather and climate in relation to 
health and disease. As the question involved 
both meteorology and hygiene, it was thought 
well by the respective Councils that the two 
should jointly arrange a course of lectures 
upon the subject. It was known that many 
persons, having no intention of becoming sani-~ 
tary officers, yet were wishful to obtain 
A CERTIFICATE FROM THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 


indicating their knowledge of sanitary science, 
and to meet this class the Council arranged a 
syllabus which, while not including many 
technical subjects that an inspector is required 
to know, is of a higher standard than the 
‘inspectors’ examination as far as it relates to 
practical sanitation. The examination is 
arranged so as to be suitable for foremen of 
works, builders, and those engaged in allied 
trades, managers of property, teachers, and 
lecturers, and others requiring a thorough 
knowledge of the practical sanitary science. 
The question of extending the examination 
scheme to the Colonies is still under the con- 
sideration of the Council. A-tabulated record 
shows that since they were established in 1877, 
there had, up to last year, been 35 examina- 
tions for local surveyors; 291 candidates 
entered, and 142 were certificated ; in practical 
sanitary science there were 15 examinations, 
159 candidates entered, and 83 were certifi- 
cated; and there were 96 examinations for 
sanitary inspectors, 4333 entered, and 2493 
were certificated. Therefore, in the 20 years 
146 examinations were held, 4783 candidates 
entered, and 2718 were certificated. In the 
same year that the Sanitary Institute was 
formed the 
Parkes Museum or HyGirne 


was instituted as a permanent memorial of 
Dr. Edmund Alexander Parkes, the first Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene at Netley. After working 
together for five years the Sanitary Institute 
and the Parkes Museum were amalgamated 
and reincorporated under the title of “The 
Sanitary Congress,’ the words “of Great 
Britain” being deleted. The Museum in 
Margaret Street is now recognised by the 
Science and Art Department in connection 
with their classes, and the class visits paid 
by students to the Museum may be counted as 
a class attendance for the purpose of the 
examination grant. The diffusion of sanitary 
knowledge is still further aided by meetings 
which are held for the reading and discussion 
of papers; by means of a library containing 
works on hygiene and sanitation, Parliamentary 


and other official reports, and transactions 
of other societies; and through the medium 
of the “ Transactions,’ which are published in 
the form of a quarterly journal. Naturally 
the provincial congresses, such as the one held 
in Birmingham during the past week, are 
looked upon as the most important means of 
spreading the advantages of the Institute 
throughout the country. Connected there- 
with is the Health Exhibition, which opened 
at Bingley Hall, on Tuesday of last week, an 
institution which has been associated with the 
meetings of the Institute since the first Con-— 
gress at Leamington Spa. As we have already 
noted, it is an exhibition of up-to-date sanitary 
apparatus and appliances, and medals and cer- 
tificates are awarded by a special staff of 
judges, the system adopted being notable for 
its uniformity. We hope to deal in detail . 
with this exhibition in our next issue. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The inaugural proceedings of the Congress 
opened on Tuesday of last week. The feature 
of the first day was the presidential address, 
delivered by Sir Joseph Fayrer. Sir Joseph said: 
We lived in an age of progress and discovery. 
Intellectual activity had never been greater, 
scientific research never more profound or 
far-reaching, whilst the practical applications 
of the discoveries of science were not less 
remarkable. Among many subjects of interest 
which were laid before the Queen on the com- 
pletion of the sixtieth year of her glorious 
reign, few, perhaps, afforded better ground for 
congratulation than the improvement in the 
vital statistics of her people, as shown by 
reduced death-rate, enhanced expectation of 
life, decline in some of the most potential 
death causes, and the almost total dis- 
appearance of others. In effecting this 
improvement the Institute had taken an 
important part. The object which it had kept 
steadily before it from the outset had been the 
advancement of sanitary science by the promul- 
gation of sound scientific and practical teach- 
ing of those principles on which health 
depended, by which life was prolonged, and 
the physical, and thereby the moral, welfareof 
the people promoted. As anillustration of the 
progress made, it might be stated that when 
the first Congress took place in 1877, there _ 
were 150 members, and the income was £240. _ 
In 1896 the members were 2100, and the ~ 
income £6000. In 1877 five candidates were 
examined for certificates ; in 1896 521 were 
examined, of whom 300 obtained certificates. 
The time at his disposal did not permit him ~ 
to trace in detail the history of a 


THE GROWTH OF SANITARY SCIENCE - 


from times of ignorance and superstition to its 
present well-established foundation on a scien- 
tific basis. It was only comparatively recently, 
however, that preventive, as distinguished 
from curative, medicine had assumed the posi- 
tion of a science. It was now, froma hygienic 
point of view, the more important of the two, 
though the difficulties attending its application 
were still considerable, and largely such as 
arose from ignorance and incredulity. Half a 
century ago the great mass of the population 
lived and died under conditions which violated _ 
all the now well-known principles on which — 
health depended, but measures which were 
then regarded as mere theories or fads of no 
practical value, were now accepted as of car- 
dinal importance. Statesmen had learnt to 
realise that sanitary science came well within 
the sphere of practical politics, and that it 
was an important part of the duty of executive © 
governments to protect the people from disease 
which might be prevented or controlled. Acts 
of Parliament, officers of health, sanitary — 
engineers, and sanitary inspectors had pro- — 
duced a better state of things, and the poor — 
were no longer left to be a law unto themselves. — 
Public health was cared for in a sense which ~ 
was utterly unknown in the past; and, were — 
all the existing official provisions enforced, 
little would remain to be desired on the part 
of the Executive Government, but as‘some of — 
the Acts were permissive and not compul- — 
sory, and as others were utterly neglected, — 
much of the benefit they might confer was — 
lost. Though education had done much as — 
far as the better classes were concerned, 


( 


— 


and though upwards of 200 millions had been 
_ spent on sanitary work, with great benefit to 
the public health, popular teaching and ex- 
ample, and the general diffusion of education, 
were still necessary in order to convince the 
proletariat of what so intimately concerned 
_ their vital interests. The death-rate was sus- 
ceptible of further diminution, expectancy of 


life might still be enhanced, and the general 


conditions of living and exemption from 
certain forms of disease were by no means as 
perfect as they might be, and it would perhaps 
not be until the more complete organisation 
of the public health administration, under a 
minister of public health, was effected that 
the full benefits of sanitary legislation would 


be realised, and the people attain to that 
standard of health and duration of life for 


which they had a right to hope. Even the 
great cities, with all their improvements, left 


much to be desired. Birmingham, according 


to the journals, notwithstanding the splendid 


municipal arrangements for which it was re- 
markable, had stilla higher death-rate than 
some other great cities. Since 1882 up to 
1897 it had stood at from 21°6 to 20°2, and the 
same authority pointed out sanitary defects 


_ which one might venture to think could be 


4 


ameliorated. Nevertheless, when the present 


state of the country, with its 31 millions of 
inhabitants, was contrasted with that of 
THe ELIzABETHAN ERA WITH ITS Four 
MILLions, 


there was ample proof of the ignorance of 
science in those days and of the great improve- 


_ ments which have taken place in these. Many 


afraid not. 


__ of the diseases of that time had disappeared— 


never, it was hoped, to return—and others had 


been mitigated. But could they feel confident 


that the immunity would continue? He was 
Sudden invasions of cholera and 
other epidemics, and, as now, of plague in 
India, were warnings that vigilance mus‘ never 


be relaxed. But the experience of the country _ 


_ under the greatly-improved sanitary adminis- 


if not less frequent in their 


The scope and aim of sanitary science in its 
preventive aspects should not. be limited to 


tration of the present time had shown how 


much they might rely on preventive measures 
wisely enforced, especially when they were 
based on experience and enlightened observa- 
tion, and not upon mere theories of causation. 


A brief inquiry into the statistics of some 
well-known diseases would show that they 


had become less severe in their incidence, 
recurrence. 


_ the consideration of zymotic and other acute 


returns of the Registrar-General. 


rate of the country. 
_ 224 per thousand; in 1891-95 at 18°7 per 


diseases, but should extend to the results of 
abnormal social conditions arising out of the 
_ strain and struggle for existence. The influ- 
ence exerted on vital statistics by sanitary 
science might be seen by reference to the 
One indi- 
cation of its effect was observed in the death- 
In 1841-50 it stood at 


thousand ; but for the four years 1890-1893, it 
had risen owing to epidemic influenza—the 
lowest rate, 1884, having been 16°6 per thous- 


and. It was susceptible of 


= 


CONSIDERABLE MODIFICATION, 
and, as they knew how it might be increased 


_ or diminished, it behoved the nation to exert 


_ its power and stand credited with the lowest 


figure. In fact, it was, within ceriain limits, 


_ at their own control, and whether the people 


lations. 


_ should die at the rate of 18 or 28 per thou-. 
sand depended on how they recognised their 


responsibility and put in force sanitary regu- 
Sanitarians could say how it was to 
_hbe done, and were perpetually saying it; but 


more money, more faith, more energy were 


needed to deal with the question satisfactorily. 
The death-rate has fallen proportionately more 


_ in the towns than among the rural popula- 


tion. Statistics showed that in 1838 to 1854 
_ the mean expectation of life was for males 
_ 39°81, for females 41°85 years. 
_ it had increased to 41°35 for males and 44°66 
_. for females. 

the mean duration of life in Surrey was 45 
years. 


metropolis and 26 years in Liverpool. 


From 1871-80 
When registration commenced, 


It was not more than 37 years in the 
Now 
the mean duration of life throughout the 
whole of England and Wales was higher than 
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the first-named figures. Eventually, a great 
future was before preventive medicine, and 
they might confidently look to the eminent 
men of science who were now pursuing with 
such indefatigable zeal their researches into 
the mysteries of bacteriology for its fulfilment. 
But those who admired and appreciated their 
work the most, and looked forward hopefully 
to its results, were anxious that progress 
should not be retarded by hasty deduction 
and premature generalisation,which might only 
end in disappointment. He ventured to suggest 
that however great might be the importance 
of the study of bacteriology, and the various 
conclusions resulting from it with regard to 
the origin, diffusion, and prevention of disease, 
there were other factors of no less importance 
to be considered, and it could only he by the 
study of all those that we could hope to arrive 
at the complete knowledge which would enable 
them to fulfil the requirements of sanitary 
science. Whilst on the one hand it was of the 
utmost significance that they should be able 
to demonstrate the actual cause, whether a 
micro-organism or not, on the other hand it 
was not of less—nay, from a practical sanitary 
point of view it was of more—importance that 
they should know all the conditions under 
which that cause became effective. 


MunicipaL AND County ENGINEERS. 


Addressing a conference of municipal and 
county engineers, Mr. T. de Courey Meade, as 
president, said the duties of the municipal 
engineer had been divided into six heads, 
which embraced no less than ninety-eight 
distinct subjects. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the municipal engineer should 


' always be a student, anxious to learn all that 


was new, and desirous to benefit by the ex- 
perience of other engineers. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that the communities, 
whose representatives they served, reaped the 
benefits of the knowledge thus gained. The 
housing of the working classes, although a 
well-worn topic, was likely to be of interest. 
The difficulties of providing suflicient suitable 
accommodation at a reasonable cost were 
great, but in Manchester they had been over- 
come by the erection, on the cleared sites, of 
blocks of five-storied tenements, approached 
by common stairs and balconies; blocks of 
tenements of two and three rooms, with 
separate entrance and stairs to each set of 
tenements; terrace cottages of five rooms 
each, and a model lodging-house. The Man- 
chester Corporation were also erecting cottage 
dwellings in the outskirts of the city, about 
two and a half miles from the cleared areas, 
where land was less costly. These cottages 
varied somewhat in character, and each con- 
tained from five to seven rooms. Much work 
had also been done in the improvement of 
existing dwellings and the conversion of 
“back-to-back” houses into “through ” houses. 
This work, though excellent where it was 
effected, had a’ tendency to cause over-crowd- 
ing elsewhere, as the number of persons that 
could be accommodated in the converted and 
improved dwellings was much less than was 
crowded into the “back-to-back” houses 
before alteration. The substitution of private 
water-closets for common pail-closets and 
privies was gradually proceeding, the water 
system being provided whenever alterations 
to property were effected by the Corporation. 


New SrReEEtTs AND Buitpines By-Laws. 


Several sectional meetings were held on 
Wednesday, the second day of the Congress. 
Mr. J. 8. Pickering (Nuneaton) read a paper 
on “By-laws Relating to New Streets and 
Buildings.” It was true, he said, that the 
by-laws made since the passing of the 1875 
Act generally adhered closely to the “model” 
series of 1877, but this was not so much on 
account of their general suitability to the 
districts for which they were adopted as to the 
fact that the Local Government Board would 
not sanction any important departure from 
their “model” code. The result was that 
many authorities possessed no by-laws, others 
depended upon by-laws of doubtful validity, 
made under former Sanitary Acts, while the 
great majority did not enforce the particular 
by-laws they had been compelled to include 
in adopting the “ model” series. The varying 


circumstanees of different districts, he con- 
tended, made it impossible to frame a series 
of by-laws applicable to all. By-laws, for 
instance, affecting new streets and buildings 
in large towns, would be altogether unsuited 
to the requirements of the villages of rural 
districts. But obvious as that was, it was a 
matter which was overlooked, and accounted 
for the absence of by-laws in many rural sani- 
tary districts It appeared to him that many 
provisions contained in by-laws might with 
advantage be incorporated in the Sanitary 
Acts, making them statutory enactments 
rather than measures to be adopted at the 
option of local authorities. By-laws should 
also be made Jess comprehensive. 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


Mr. T. J. Moss Flower read a paper on “ Pre- 
cautions to be Observed in the Ventilation of 
Sewers and Drains.” The object aimed at was 
to prevent the evolution of gases, and to carry 
harmlessly from the sewers the gases that 
could not, owing to the physical conditions 
that existed in sewers, be prevented. With 
good falls and plenty of flushing all foul 
matter could be removed before decomposition 
set in, and unless that could be done a nuisance 
must arise. Sewers of deposit should be re- 
constructed, and surface gratings not fixed in 
narrow streets. Shafts should be fixed to the 
tallest buildings. High factories and churches 
might well be used for fixing the shafts to, and 
the gases so delivered could not do harm. The 
law should allow of local authorities fixing 
sewer vents to the houses. In drains the dis- 
connecting trap should be of a self-cleaning 
nature. 
SrwaaEe DIsposan. 


Much interest seemed to be aroused by two 
papers on sewage disposal. The Rev. Dr. C. 
Cox read a paper on “ Village Sewerage 
Schemes: Experiments in the Rural District 
of Brisworth.” The moral he drew from these 
experiences was that rural authorities with 
small populations should try every other ex- 
pedient before resorting to water carriage, and 
that pressure that should be brought to bear 
upon the Local Government Board to remodel 
its procedure, and no longer sanction loans for 
tiny filtration beds with a clay subsoil.— 
Alderman Compston (Rawtenstall) read a paper 
entitled “Sewage Disposal and Official Hin- 
drance,” in which he said that the natural 
difficulties were usually augmented by the 
withholding by the Local Government Board 
of its sanction from any method, no matter 
how suitable for efficient local conditions, unless 
vast areas of land were purchased also. The 
writer instanced Maidstone, which had an 
obsolete and most execrable system of sewers, 
which it was prevented in this way from re- 
constructing. In the crowded parts of Lanca- 
shire this was a very serious question. 


Pusiic SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 


Mr. E. Parkes, M.P., read a paper on “ Muni- 
cipal Authorities and Public Slaughterhouses,” 
in the course of which he gave, with the aid 
of plans, an account of the Birmingham new 
meat market and slaughterhouses. He urged 
that the existence of so many private slaughter- 
houses, often in a very insanitary condition, 
and placed in the midst of a dense population, 
was one of the greatest drawbacks they had 
in England in dealing with the whole subject. 
Their Parliamentary powers were insufficient 
to deal with the evil. In the case of new 
communities and new areas in this country no 
doubt it could be and was being dealt with, 
but in the large towns vested interests were 
so sacred and the number of registered and 
licensed slaughterhouses was so numerous that 
they presented an almost impassable barrier to 
those who desire to see things altered for the 


better. ; 
(To be continued.) 


a 
Aw English syndicate has been formed for 
the purpose of constructing an electric railway 
to connect Italy and Switzerland. The pro- 
posed line would pass over the great Saint 
Bernard mountain from Aosta to Martigny, 
and would be about 45 miles long. The cost 
is estimated at 15,000,000 francs. 


Ixvili 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By GrorGe Eutis. 


(Continued from page aliv.) 
X.—SHUTTERS. 


HUTTERS may, for the purpose of deserip- 
tion, be conveniently divided into two 
kinds, exterior and interior, each kind having 
special requirements to fulfil; of the latter 
there are three varieties—viz., boxing, sliding, 
and rolling; of the former four, hinged or 
wall shutters, framed or lifting ditto, revolving 
or spring ditto,and Venetian or louvre. 
Boxine SHUTTERS, so termed because they 
fold into a boxing or recess formed between 
the window frame and the surface of the wall, 
are composed of a number of narrow leaves, 
panelled or plain, rebated and hinged to each 
other, and to the window frame ; they must be 
of such size that when closed they will cover 
the entire sight line of the window and a 
margin of at least Zin. in addition. They 
must be arranged to swing clear of the edge 
of the boxing, and so as not to bind upon the 
window board, or rub the soffit. The first of 
these clearances is effected by making each 
leaf of the shutters smaller than the one 
immediately in front of it; and the latter, by 
thin guard beads, planted on the faces of 
window board and soffit, as shown in the 
sectional elevation (Fig. 161). The leaf that 
becomes the outer one when the set is inclosed 
is termed the front shutter, all the others being 
known as flaps; in some instances the flaps 
are too narrow to frame, and a plain board is 
‘used, but it should always be mitre-cramped 
to prevent warping. It is not advisable to 
make the shutters less than liin. thick, and 
all flaps over 8in. wide should be framed ; 
when the number of flaps required to cover 
the window necessitates too deep a boxing to 
be inserted in a square reveal, the difficulty 
may be overcome by splaying the jambs, 
thus obtaining increased width of shutter, 
and consequently fewer flaps, as shown 
in Fig. 162, which is an example of a 
splayed boxing for a 3ft. 6in. window in an 18in, 
wall; or otherwise, the boxing may be ‘pro- 
jected into the room and covere i with a wide 
architrave or pilaster, as at B, Fig. 160. The 
boxings in work of a superior classare covered b y 
a moulded frame termed the cover flap hung to 
the architrave so that it may swing to permit 
the passage of the shutters, and to be closed 
again afterwards, thus restoring the symmetry 
of the linings. When Venetian or other 
blinds are used inside, provision for them 
must be made by affixing a block frame of the 
required thickness to the sash frame, and hang- 
ing the shutters thereto as shown at a plan B, 
Fig. 160 and alsoin Fig. 161. This frame should 
be out of stuff, 3in. by 2in., tongued and glued 
to the sash-frame, and where a cover-flap is 
used as at B, Fig. 160, the jambs of the blind 
frame must be worked to a mitre, and a small 
flap, of sufficient width to carry the remaining 
flaps to the back of the boxing must be mitred 
and hung thereto, a tin. stop must also be 
worked or planted on the face of flap for the 
cover to strike against when the shutters are 
folded. In the example given, the hanging 


* All rights reserved by the author. 
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Fie. 161. SECTIONAL ELEVA- 
TION OF BOXING SHUTTERS. 


stile of the framed pilaster is made in two 
pieces down to the bottom of the boxing, and 
hinged together, a small bead being stuck on 
one edge to break the joint; this is for the 
purpose of obtaining the necessary clearance 
to close the cover when the shutters are out, 
and which is then stopped by the rebates 
of soffit and window board. The back 
lining of the boxing is fixed to the 
grounds, and the pilaster grooved and glued to 
the lining, It will be seen by reference to 
Fig. 161 that a curtain-box is provided outside 
the shutters by carrying a cornice with 
returned ends across the opening, and lining 
the edge of soffit. Butt hinges are used for 
hanging the shutters and covers, but wider 
flanged hinges, called back-flaps, are used for 
the flaps, and are screwed upon the back face 
instead of the edges. A flat iron bar hung on 
a pivot at one end to the first flap, and having 
a projecting stud at its other end, which is 
entered into a slotted plate on the opposite flap 
and kept in position by a kind of button, 
secures the shutters when closed ; when open, 
it hangs down in a vertical position between 
the flaps. In arranging these finishings to a 
window, the stiles of the elbow linings and 
soffit should be made to range with those of 
the shutters, and the stiles of the window back 
to show a similar margin; the stiles of the 


Fig, 168. 


SECTIONAL PLAN OF SLIDING SHUTTERS, 
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PLAN OF SPLAYED BOXING. 


window back should be wide enough to run — 
behind the elbows, and the latter be tongued 
and glued into it. _ 
Vertican Sripinc SuHurrers, Figs. 163 
and 164, are used in houses of an inferior 
class to the above, as being more econo- 
mical in construction than boxing shutters; 
they consist of two thin panelled frames — 
the full width, and each half the height — 
of the window, hung on pulleys in a ~ 
cased frame, in a similar manner to a pair of — 
double-hung sashes. The frame extends from — 
the floor to the soffit, and the window boardis 
hinged to the front panelling; when this is — 
lifted, the shutters can pass down below it, 
and lie hidden from sight during the day by — 
the window back. Cover flaps hung to the © 
outer linings on each side, close over the face 
of the pulley stiles, and hide the cords. When — 
it is desired to close the shutters, the cover — 
flaps are opened back flat, the window board — 
lifted, and the shutters run up, a pair of flush 
rings being fixed in the top rails for this — 
purpose. The window board is next shut. 
down, the inner shutter brought down upon it, — 
the outer one pushed tight up to the head, — 
and the meeting rails which overlap an inch, 
fastened with a thumbscrew. The bottom rail — 
of the upper shutter is made lin. wider than — 
the other rails for the purpose of showing an 
equal margin when overlapped, Where there 
is not sufficient depth between the window sill — 
and the floor to receive the shutters, — 
the casing must be carried below the floor, 
and the joists trimmed or cut back as in 
Fig. 164— this is a vertical section through the 
window opening showing the framed window — 
back, with the window board hung to it, and 
rebated into the bottom rail of a blind frame, 
The shutters are “down.” In the right hand 
half plan, Fig. 163, the window board and 
cover flap are closed; in the left half, these 
are open ready for the lifting of the shutters. 
Square lead weights are generally used for — 
these frames, as the space is limited, and the 
shutters heavier than sashes of a correspond- 
ing size. ™" 


(To be continued.) a 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 
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Tue Bristol Sanitary Committee have dis- 
_ eussed in private the report of Messrs. Taylor, 
‘Sons, and Santo Crimp on the question of the 
disposal of the city sewage. The scheme for 
discharging the sewage at Avonmouth and 
Dunball was most favoured by the committee, 
‘The engineers estimated the cost of the under- 
taking at £379,000, the sum required for 
repayment of capital and interest being 
15,487, and, with an extra cost of £2000 for 
pumping, the annual expenditure would be 
about £18,000. It was estimated that after 
forty-five years the annual cost would be only 
£2500. The report will be sent on to the 
Council. 


THE Sanitary Department of the City Cor- 
‘poration applied to his Worship for an order 
to have a house in Bow Street, the property of 
Rose Cunningham, closed as being dangerous 
to health. It was shown that the drainage 
was most defective, and the dwelling house 
was in need of limewashing. Sir Charles 
Cameron said the odour in the house was 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF SLIDING 
SHUTTERS. 


terrible, and there was an entire want of 
Cleanliness, which was injurious to health. 
e order asked for was grarted. Prohibitory 
orders were also made in the case of several 
other houses in which it was shown the sani- 
ry accommodation was defective. 


_ Tux continuance of the long spell of hot 
and dry weather (says “The Public Health 
- Engineer ”) is occasioning a considerable 
amount of concern at Birmingham. Owing 
to the enormous increase in the population 
and the extension of the city boundaries, the 
supply of water under normal conditions does 
not allow much margin, The Welsh water 
Scheme is being pushed forward as rapidly as 
ele, but a very long period must elapse 
before water from this source is available. 
The danger of a water famine is imminent, 
‘unless there is a break in the weather very 
soon. The streams from which a considerable 
proportion of the daily supply is obtained are 
yieldny very much diminished quantities, 
and demands have to be made upon the reser- 
-Yoir storage to an extent which is causing the 
Water Committee to look to the future with 
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alarm, Appeals have already been issued to 
the public to curtail as much as possible the 
use of water, and the department themselves 
have restricted the watering of the streets to 
a narrow area in the centre of the city. 


Dainty conferences take place between the 
city authorities upon the subject, and it is 
anticipated that an intermittent and restricted 
supply will have to be resorted to unless there 
is a fall of rain within the next few days. A 
considerable amount of inconvenience is being 
caused at ironworks in the district both by the 
heat and the drought. Mills and forges are 
standing, the puddlers being unable to work 
the day shifts at the fires; but the nights are 
comparatively cold, and night turns are 
general. The water supply at many works 
has been obtained from streams, but these 
have dried up, and where large quantities are 
used temporary provision has not been possible, 
and the works are standing. It is many years 
since there has been so much interruption to 
work on account of the weather. Traffic on 
the Grand Junction Canal between London 
and Birmingham is seriously impeded. The 
supply of water is so low that only reduced 
loads can pass along in the boats. Traffic on 
the Aylesbury and Wendover branch is 
entirely stopped. Such shortness of water in 
the canal has not been known for half a 
century. Through the drought the supply 
of canal reservoir water has been exhausted, 
and the Grand Junction are now pumping 
back lockage water. 


Mr. UNDER-SHERIFF BURCHELL and a special 
jury, at Red Lion Square, Holborn, heard the 
case of “Hill’s Trustees v. the School Board 
for London.” This was a claim for compensa- 
tion in respect of the freehold interest in 
premises, Nos. 70, 72, 74, and 74a, Tanner 
Street, and Nos. 1 to 8, Assembly Place, Ber- 
mondsey, the site being required for a Board 
School. Mr. Littler, Q.C., and Mr. Bartley 
Dennis appeared for the claimants ; Sir 
William Marriott, Q.C., and Mr. A, J. Ram 
represented the School Board. Mr. Littler 
stated that the property had been in the 
possession of the claimants since 1874, and 
had steadily increased in value, especially 
since the opening of the Tower Bridge and 
the extensive clearance of property in the 
vicinity. He called Mr. E. H. Eason (Messrs. 
Reynolds and Hason), who stated that the 
area of the property in question was 14,730ft., 
which he valued at 4d. per foot per annum, or 
£245 10s., and capitalised at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, £6137. From that he deducted £452 in 
respect of existing leases, making £5685, to 
which he added £933 for the buildings and 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale, making a 
total claim of £7280.—Mr. James F. Field 
(Messrs. Field and Sons), ex-president of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, and Professor Bannister 
Fletcher gave confirmatory evidence.— On 
behalf of the School Board, Sir William 
Marriott admitted that property in Ber- 
mondsey had been increasing in value owing 
to the erection of the Tower Bridge, but the 
fact that the property in question had not 
been included in the betterment area of the 
Tower Bridge (Approaches) Bill showed that 
it was not likely to be enhanced in value, He 
called Mr. Samuel Walker (Messrs. Walker 
and Sons), who valued a portion of the land 
at 4d. per foot, and the remainder, back land, 
at 2d. per foot, as a cleared site. His detailed 
valuation amounted to a total of £3948, to 
which he added 10 per cent., the customary 
allowance for compulsory sale, making £4340. 
—Mr. W. P. Goulding, Mr. David Burnett 
(Messrs. Bean, Burnett, and Eldridge), and 
Mr. J. R. Cooper (Messrs. Ventom, Bull, and 
Cooper) gave similar evidence as.to value.— 
The jury awarded the claimants the sum of 
£6150, plus an allowance of 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale, £615, making a total com- 
pensation of £6765, 


Tue reconstruction of the sea wall and 
promenade at Herne Bay, which were so ex- 
tensively damaged in the destructive gales of 
last November, is to be proceeded with at once, 
the cost being estimated by Mr, Baldwin 
Latham at £40,000. 


Builders’ | Notes. 


Aut of us are aware that the cost of build- 
ing operations has increased to an enormous 
extent within the past year or two, but few, 
probably, save those immediately interested, 
have any conception of what the advance has 
really been, A year ago £1100 was paid to a 
builder for the erection of a villa in a northern 
suburb, To-day the builder requires an addi- 
tional £300 for the erection of a sister villa in 
the same thoroughfare. 


At the Westminster Police Court last week 
the summons taken out by the London County 
Council against the owner of Abbey Mansions 
(north block), Victoria Street, Westminster, 
under the dangerous structure clauses of the 
London Building Act, again came before Mr, 
Marsham. Mr. Pollard was counsel for Mr. 
Pawley, the owner of the building, and Mr, 
Seager Berry represented the County Council. 
The summons before the Court had reference 
to the alleged unsafe condition of the stone- 
work of the angle turret, which the County 
Council demanded should be taken down on 
the ground that it was cracked and defective. 
After much argument at the previous hearing, 
and contention by the defendant that the 
building was vested in the Government and 
therefore exempt from the district surveyor’s 
orders, the magistrate, without prejudice to 
the legal question, got the parties to agree to 
submit matters in dispute to an arbitrator, 
whose report should be enforceable as an order 
of the Court, On Friday week the superintend- 
ing architect of the County Council, on the 
further report of Mr. Drury, surveyor, caused 
a fresh notice to be served on the defendant 
to take down the alleged defective stonework 
between the first and second floor windows, 
Mr, Pollard complained of this action as a 
breach of faith, and of the fair understanding 
which was arrived at, At the previous pro- 
ceedings the district surveyor had tried to get 
in other matters besides the turret, but his 
worship confined the reference to the arbi- 
trator (Mr. Clifton) to the matter specified in 
the summons. If the owner permitted the 
reference to be enlarged, he might be fired at 
in every direction by the County Council. 
Sooner than have this constant attack and 
changes of front on the part of the Council, 
Mr, Pawley would ask for the decision of the 
Court on the legal question, his worship having 
decided in the previous proceedings that a 
physical occupation was necessary, and that 
the agreement produced showed that the place 
was vested in the Crown. 


Mr. Seacer Berry, for the Council, re- 
minded the Court that Mr. Drury had already 
spoken of the fresh cracks which he noticed 
after his report, on which the summons 
issued. The County Council were perfectly 
ready to abide by the reference agreed upon 
by the Court, but still the district surveyor, 
as a public official, would not take the 
responsibility for what he considered to be a 
defective building, It might be excess of 
caution, but he had served a fresh notice for 
what he thought was a fresh defect. This 
was not the subject of a summons at present. 
—Mr. Marsham inquired what were the signs 
of alteration since the previous Thursday ?— 
Mr. Drury replied that the cracks had 
widened; he was of opinion that they had 
opened since Saturday.—Mr. Pollard said it 
was all very well to make this assertion. In 
fairness he demanded that the architect for 
the owner should be sworn and give his 
evidence of things—Mr, J. H. Goodland, 
architect, then tendered himself as a witness, 
and swore that there was no danger to the 
public whatever in respect of the building, 
The only changes which were noticeable were 
due to the vibration caused by inserting the 
strengthening steel bands, three of which were 
now in position.—Mr. Berry said he would not 
cross-examine, as the arbitrator would report.— 
Mr. Marsham adjourned the summons for three 
weeks, deciding that the arbitrator must re- 
port in accordance with the terms of the written 
agreement signed by the parties in court. 
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Ilxx THE © BUILDERS’ 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
DATE OF FOR WHOM. 
eis Sebel WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
BUILDINGS— Y 

Oct, 7 Croydon—New Wing to Hgepite) tf; a8 Je .. Commaittee 
+ 7 Elgin—Hospital ... $ <0 565 x3 nih ae Pm ata eS 67 
= 7 Hindsford—Chureh .*:Afat See Lee Seb) ia ca a ee eR gee 
55 a, Pembroke Dock—Baker y, Stables, &e. Co-operative Society Limited — 

AS 7 Totnes—Post and Rail ee 5 A) Rural District Sete 

i 8 Devonport—Wall.. a Re cs Council .. A. 

9 8 Beremont—=— Wallis) See Sep ccs ciaah ie 1 Wes ee eel aac ee ge aera aeeeeer ata 

“f 8 Saltburn—Bridge ... gos Linn eZer iy ached 2 ape AE de 2 i en oy a ie es ee oe ee 

x 8 Cark—Barn, &e aed kegs a or, So 

of 10 Portsmouth—School School Board ... 

¥ 10 Cwmayvon—Inn ,,, me Bin Soe Seek Ms Teg Ol Peller eee”, Oe OTL. aia Aer ee Ta ana 

% 10 Old Hill—-Sechool .., es at School Board .. 

ig iB Ardes—Cottages ... - as Guardians 

re 11 Bury—Post Ofifice.. Commissioners ‘HLM. “Works 
os 11 Barking—Highty- one Cottages Urban District Council 

a 12 Leigh—Kitchens, &c. sf Hospital Board 

b 12 Swavage—Police. Station Standing Joint Committee. 
£ 12 London, W.—Laundry at Wor ‘house Guardians... 4 fei 
= 12 Eccles—Urinal , Health Committee “ie 

” 12 Tewkesbury—Boiler House Corporation .., ae 

7 12 Totteridge—Bridge _... County Council 

a 13 Greenwich— Workhouse Union ... 

ye 13 Bishop Auckland—Hospital Joint Hospital Boar a 

a 14 Romford—Baths ... Urban District Council 

” 15 Bangor—Electric Light ‘Station Corporation 

39 15 Lyme Regis—Almshouges 9 a8) Foose ee Ponce eae Pee ee a NS mteaieded 

” 15 Southborough—Hall ; of an s. Urban District Council... 
FY 17 London, N Parish Room, ke. ia a sia eet sg as Ae ie Naser . 

3 17 Birkenhead—Baths a Corporation oes 

” 17 Ruthin—Alterations to House, ‘ke. vei 5 Saar? § oer Seay eT ao A 

” 18 Lianudaff—Assembly Hall, &.... is Es 53 a Bp ite 

” 20 Wallingford—Asylum Additions ge i? Rte one th me er ake So orc 

” 20 Cholsey—Asylum Additions 4 )550" Tyce bens cetse ceed ate oe abe =e vagaries 

” 22 Tottenham—Schools dis School Board... 

» 26 Weston-super-Mare—School ... School Board .. 

19 27 Wanstead—School and Caretaker’s ( ‘ottage School Board 

Noy. 9-21 Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Offices Bulgarian Ministry of Public Works 

No date Birmingham—Bakery;<5.; 7 ave. see) dss Test oe eg ee oat 

9 Blackwodd—Thrée Cottages) -.50' <5 oot ewe tee ek ee terre cas A 

” Chesterfield—School z Seta ot AZ ee, Se Seago Sea oe EO eee Ee neo eae 

” Harrogate—Business Pr MISS Ble ke Lee, he Le ee 

» Hull—Alterations to Hallas VF 2 ieee en ace eae ee Ce certs 

% Keiphley—House 2 forte ae ee, Ene ee OE eevee 

” Dlanerch=Shops, &65 > 603 oo et oot Et ee sey ines eg eee vis sae 

* Longtown —House : School Board .., 

a3 Monifieth—Mission Hall. ae rae pe tg $e 5h 

55 Oakworth—Taking-down Winter Garden sea a MR BE GEE” ag oe i Sa at 

a Redcar—Iron aot et: RO RT) PT ee Be ee eames ee 

» Colchester—Town Hall . Corporation 

» Cork—Bakery, &e. hee ea i J. Simecox 

| Huddersfield—Pen Houses... ue ay Huddersfield Industrial Society. 

9 Eldwick—A lterations to Fleece Inn.. eee 

” Lavenham Hall 2s 2th eke spel Paan ca =n oe eee ee eR rece 

* Tunbridge Wells—Fifty- ‘three ‘Cottages Corporation 

9 London, N.—Enlargement of Baths. Islington Vestry 
ENGINEERING— 

Oct, 7 Hull—Overhead Traveller Corporation oc 
” 7 Hastings—Trench ve a ai ive Corporation A 
“3 11 Toledo—Waterworks ... = ee , at ew on SENS ea . 
s5 ll Southampton— Boilérs, Ws -o2.h 1 FSi So Bee oe tate a eee 
“ 1Z Tewksbury—Boiler a Corporation sae 
> 14 Leigh—Alterations to Retort Bench Gas Committee ice 
” 17 Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, &c. Gas Commissioners ... 

Noy. 1 Cairo--Bridge 26.3557 8 Sie, ee are eae en ae en eee tees fohcers 

10 Belem Pick Brazil)—Water Supply Government .. ” 

No date, Much Wenlock—Well ... Sanitary Committee 

IRON AND STEBL— 

Oct. 11 London, 8.W.—Iron Huts ae Uganda Railway Committee 

No date, Ballycastle—Pipes ae ti vFad, ob eae ee cas Wik hens Ea re ON. amare ss Pine 
ROADS— 
Oct. 8 Hastings—Supply of Stone... ue eee Rural District Council ... 0. 
” 8 Londonderry—Footpaths ee 47 = Corporation ... : 
” 8 Swinton—Granite Setts i Urban District Council ‘C 
Ph 8 Swinton—Repaving Urban District Council A 
” 8 Bishop Stort ord— Supply Granite, ke, Urban District Council ... 
” 10 Hindley—Street Works . ‘S Urban District Council ; " 
” 10 Orsett—Road Works... Rural District Council ef, 
” 10 Sittingbourne—Supply Granite Urban District Council ; 
” 15 Tunbridge Wells —Rouds i Corporation x = 
No date, Colehester—Road- Works | fi. “corte aeice aee te nae: nnn oaneeaea te 
SANITARY— : 

Oct. 8 Swinton—Drain ..., Urban District Council ... F 
aS 8 Preston—Sewerage Works a es Rural District Council 4 ‘ 
7 21 Wilmslow—Sewers “ tt Urban District Council ; a 

No date. Swafftham—Removai of Sludge Urban District Council e 

PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Oct. 10 Newchurch—Painting Chapel... Trustees : wat 
ve 12 Dalton-in-Furness—Painting, &e. District Council a ne 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


Oct. 6 
» 3 
” 15 
” 28 
” 29 
Nov 18 
” 3 
Dec 1 
Jan 2 
2 
No date, 


Tetbury—Workhouse 

Sandown—Hospitals 

Ardrossan —Hospital “8 

Chertsey—Sewerage Schemes .. 

Shrewsbury—School .., 

She ffield—Board School.. 

Stockholm—New Stations 

Aberavon—Extension of Market 

Harrogate —Pump Room ie 

Harrogate—Alterations to Old Pump Room 

Maidstone—Electricity Rappie orks and Refuse 
Destructor (Assessor) ia ies 


y jee vee 


£50, £30, £20... 7° 


£21 oy 
£50, £30, £20 
£30, £20, £10. 


£100 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


f 


C. Henman, 64, Cannon-street, E.C, 

A. and W. Reid and Wittet, Elgin. 

Rev. J. Preston, West Bank, Hindsford. 
Society’s Office, Albion-square, Pembroke Dock. 
S. S. Rendle, Surveyor, Stoke Gabriel. 

Borough Surveyor, Devonport. 

20, Brook-street, Egremont. 

Ww. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 

J. Hall, Cark 3 

A. H. Bone, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth, - 
Jersey Arms Inn, Cwmayvon, Port Talbot. - 
Meredith and Pritchard, Bank-buildings, Kidderminster, 


H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 

C. J. Dawson, East-street, Barking. 

Banks, Fairclough and Stephen, Leigh. 

W. J. Fletcher, Wimborne. 

E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, EC. 

Borough Surveyor, Eecles. 

Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham 
County Surveyor’s Office, 41, Parliament-street, 8, Ww. 
T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’ s-hill, Greenwich. 

W. Perkins, Victoria-street, Bishop Auckland, 
Harrington and Ley, 108, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

F. H. Medhurst, Westminster-chbrs., 13, Victoria-st., S. we 
W. J. Fletcher, Wimborne. 

W. Harmer, 137, London-road, Southborough. 

BE. A.E, Woodrow, 67, Chancery- lane, W.C. 

C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead, . 

E. Roberts, Solicitor, Ruthin. 

G. E. Halliday, Cardiff. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament- street, Westminster. 
Gabel. Lawrence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
S. J. Wilde, Weston-super-Mare. 

J. T. Bressey, 70, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C, 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 

T. G. Price, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. ~ 

T: Price and Sons, Circle, Tredegar. # 

W. H. Wagstaff, Chesterfield. 

Bland and “Bown, Harrogate. 

T. Brownlow Thompson, 15, Parliament- street, Hull. 


J. Judson and Moore, Keighley, 

W. Griffiths, Faleon-chambers, Llanelly. 

E. A. Johnson, Abergavenny. 

W. Rathray, Brook-street, Monifieth. 

Crewe and Co., Sykes-place, York-street, Leeds, 
Findlay Brewery Limited, Leeds. 

H.C. Wanlyn, Town Clerk, Colchester, 

A, Hill, 22, George’s- -street, Cor : 
Ap Perry, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield. o> 
Hutton and Co., 74, Albion-street, Leeds. oa 
W.E. Trevena, Ridgemont, Farnboro’. 

Borough Surveyor, Tunbridge Wells, 

A.H. Tiltman, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


A. E, White, Town Hall, Hull. 

P, H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

R. Fitzgerald, Tralee. 

W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham, 
J. Foster, Gasworks, Leigh. 

Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh. 

Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo, 
Brazilian Consulate, England, 

Mr, Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints’, Shrewsbury. 


Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 2 
Secretary, Colliery Company Ltd., Ballycastle, Co. Antri m 


D, Paine, Stonelink Farm, Fairlight, Hastings. 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, ‘Londonderry. 

H. Entwistle, Council Offices, Swinton. 

H. Entwistle, Council Offices, Swinton ; 
W. Gee, Council Offices, North-street, Bishop Stortford. 7 
A, Holden, Couacil Offices, Cross- street, Hindley. ae 
BR. TL. Stewart, Orsett, Essex. dob 
W. J. Harris, Sittingbourne. 


T. H. Baker, Surveyor, Colchester, 


H, Entwistle, Council Offices, Swinton, 
J. Clark, Union Offices, Preston. 

W. Cobbett, Swan-street, Wilmslow. 
Surveyor, Swaffham. 


J. Rawstron, Bridge-street, Newchurch, 
W. Richardson, Station-road, Dalton-in-Furness. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Auariiece: Tetbury Union. 

Sandown and Shanklin Joint Hospital Board. 
Committee of Saltcoats and Ardrossan Joint Hospital, 
Chertsey Urban District Council. 

Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury. 

J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. ae 
Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Railway: : 
Aberavon Corporation, oa 
Corporation o' Harrogate. cas 
Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate 


Herbert Monckton, Town Clerk, Maidstone. fae 2 
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; Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 


[JAMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
| that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, 8.W.; or by post, three stamps. 

A eS and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 
it , . . 


AREFIELD GROVE ESTATES, near Rickmansworth. 
q MIDDLESEX and WEST HERTS. 

17 miles from London and two miles from two railway 
stations. 


To be Soll by Auction, on Tuesday, October 18th, 1898. 


AJ ESSRS. MILLAR, SON, and CO., are 
: instructed to SELL this beautiful FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL, Sporting, and Agricultural ESTATE, 
in one or more lots, as under :— 
Lot 1.—The unique Residential Estate, Harefield- 
grove, comprising a well-built, comfortable mansion, 
Q iene by a carriage drive, with lodge, occupying 
a fine positioa amidst most perfect surroundings of 
undulating lawns, luxurious shrubberies, lakes, ponds 
of aquatic pants, tennis lawns and courts, and con- 
taining five handsome reception rooms, conservatory, 
about 20 bedrooms, complete domestic offices ; modern 
stabling, with clock tower, kitchen gardens, vineries, 
nd other glasshouses ; electric light plant ; gardener’s 
cottage, orchards, farm buildings, &c., the whole com- 
prising l46a. lr. 10p. of finely-timbered park, rich 
meadow, a .d woodlands. 
Lot 2.—A beautiful Small Freehold Estate, containing 
nearly 20 acres of well-timbered park land, and having 
extensive frontages to main roads, and commanding 
lovely views; picturesque lodge, with carriage drive, 
and gates—a unique position for a good residence. 
Lot 3.—A Building Estate of 7 acres, with a frontage 
of 485ft.to main road, 
Lot 4.—A Building Estate of 7 acres, frontage of 520ft. 
ha Building Estate of nearly 4 acres, frontage 
Lot 6,—A Building Estate of 184 acres, with extensive 
frontages to two roads, extending to 210Cft. -~ 
ieee Building Estate of 114 acres, witha froutag> 
— similar Estate ofl acres, with a frontage 
a : 
Lot 9.—Valuable Building Estate, comprising 21 acres, 
ommanding nice views, with orchard and cottage, 
frontage o 1100ft. 
All these Building Estates have excellent s‘tes for 
large or small residences (for which there is great. 
demand). 
Particu'ars, plans, and conditions of sale at the Mart; 
of Messrs. F rp and Co., Solicitors, 6, Dowgate-hill, 
E.C.; and at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 14, Grafton- 
Street, Bond-street, London, W. 


FOR SALE. 


DARKEHOLD.—SANDFORD HOUSE and 

i ESTATE, Godshill, I.W. 

Six rail stations within one to four miles. 

Matchless beauty, splendid views and soil, mild climate, 

‘Majestic, rare evergreen trees, &c. 

Hither as one property,or in portionsto suit buyers, viz. : 
1. The HOUSE, with a beautiful cottage and any 

portion of gardens and grounds, 

2. The FARM, with 60 acres good land, part adapted 

building development, 

Bee eost: DING LAND, skirting the High-road to 

4, The SEVEN perfect STONE COTTAGES, 

5. The 12 ACRES of MARKET GARDENS, and 

eral old and new orchards, &c. 

. The EIGHT GLASS FORCING HOUSES, splendid 

ries, peach, tomato, cucumber, melon, and fig 


6s, C. 
The important matured NURSERIES, several 
ures of rare trees, shrubs, evergrezns, &c. 

(Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are all going concerns.) 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. 
r particulars, &c., apply to Messrs. Dowserr, 
GuHT, and Co., 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


QUANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
WJ TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
roughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
ams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
r particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
h,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


[..B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
: Library, Special three months’ finishiny 
: -— For full eons apply to Mr W. 

ORCH HOWGATHR, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

ersonally.—Mippieron and CarpEN, 19, Craven- 
et, Strand, W.C. 


898.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CAR- 
PENTERS. 

TRADES’ TRAINING SCHOOL, Great 'Titchfield- 
street, W. 

Classes for Practical Instruction in high-class 


JOINERY, HANDRAILING, and STAIRBUILDING 
held Nightly. 
Fees: Juniors, 3s.; seniors, 5s. and 8s. 6d, per term. 


Drawing taught free; a few vacancies, — Apply to 
Instructor, MR. GEO. ELLIS, M.B.1.C.C. 
1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The oharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the prioe of two. 


ANCHESTER CORPORATION. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT FOREMAN PLATE- 
LAYER for Tramway Work. One capable of setting 
out work from plans. Applications, stating age and 
wages expected, and enclosing copies of recent. testi- 
monials, to be addressed to the CHAIRMAN OF THE HiGu- 
ways COMMITTEE, Town Hall, Manchester, and must 
be received not later than WrepNespay, OcTOBER 12th, 
898. d 1 


A RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

WANTED in Yorkshire, competent to make 

scale aud full size drawings.—State experience and 

et required to Box No. 845, Office of Burmprrs’ 
OURNAL. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
WANTED, thoroughly conversant with design, 
specifications, estimating, surveying and_ levelling, 
together with some knowledge of modern steel con- 
struction. State age, experience, and salary required, 
to SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, H.M. Dockyard, Devon- 
port. 


SSISTANT. — WANTED, competent 
ASSISTANT, good designer and draughtsman, 

One accustomed to take off quantities preferred. Good 
full-size vetailer.—State age, qualifications, and salary 
required to Epa@ar M. Lens, Architect, 109, Fore- 
street, Devonport. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR (first - class) 
WANTED in Manchester Quantity Surveyor’s 
office. Thoroughly experienced and competent. Ac- 
customed to take out in the most precise, detailed, and 
aecurate way.—State age, salary, experience, references, 
&e, Address X,, Mr. G. L, Welford, 26, King-street, 
Manchester. 


SSISTANT (young) REQUIRED in City 

Architect’s office. Must be smart tracer and 

colourist. State age and salary.—Junior, care of W. 
Everett and Son, 17, Royal Exchange, E.C, 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (duly quali- 
fied) WANTED at once. Must be a neat and 
artistic draughtsman, and well up in construction.— 
Apply by letter, stating age and qualifications, and 
salary required, to ARCHITECT, care of J, W. Wadding- 
ton, Stationer, Silver-street, Hull. ° 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT WANTED at 
once ina Jobbing Business. Must he practical 
andexperienced. Well up in setting-out, measuring-up, 
and superintending work, Have good command of 
men.—State, age, references, and salary required, to 
W. Barrett, Builder and Decorator, 65 and 67, Myddle- 
ton-road, Bowes Park, N. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
ig 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


spare time by Builder’s Clerk, working up, &c. 
Also working and detail drawings prepared.—Apply 
Box 833, BurnpERS’ JourNAL Office. 1 


4 N ARCHITECT of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER or SENIOR DRAUGHTSMAN. London 
only. Accnstomed to church, school, vilia, public 
buildings, and public-house work, Salary 3 guineas, 
Good references. — “‘P.,” 6, Kelvin-road, Highbury 
Park, N. 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (28) requires 
« ENGAGEMENT. Good draughtsman. Eight 
years’ experience. Would like better knowledge of 
quantities, Will submit drawings. Smart colourist, 
Salary 30s. Good references,—'‘ W.,”’ 133, Manchester- 
road, Burnley, 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. Thoroughly 

up in all building construction, especially steel 
and ironwork warehouses, factories, and business 
premises, Sixteen years’ experience.—‘* F, M. C.,”’ 1, 
Gladys-road, West Hampstead, N,W. 
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UILDER’S CLERK and ASSISTANT.— 
Measuring, quantities, estimating, and general 
routine. Used to superintending works in progress. 
Aged 27, Wages £2.—M. H.”’ 17, St. Phillip’s-road, 
Dalston, N.E. 


O BUILDERS and ESTATE OWNERS. 
ADVERTISER (aged 32) seeks POSITION as 
MANAGER. Take entire charge of office or an estate. 
Good accountant, draughtsman, and manager of men,— 
“*H,,” 34, Bendemere-road, Putney. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires EN- 
GAGEMENT. Nine years’ experiencein London 
offices and on buildings. First-class draughtsman.— 
“D—.,” 17, Earlsfield-gardens, West Side, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAMS : LONDON 
Dividitore London,” No. 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, ARcHITECT & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


CARL HENTSCHEL & CO. 


Photo-engravers, 
Glectrotypers, 


AND 


Designers 


HEAD OFFICES: 


189, 188 & 184, FLEET ST. 


E.C., 


{ & 9, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.C. 


Branch Offices : 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AND 


71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


he Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of originals 
Leper whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality. 
Estimates, Price Lists, and all further imformation will 
be forwarded on application, 


National Telephone, 


Telegraphic | ‘‘ HENTSOHEL, eae tay 9 
Be f 


Address; { Lonpon,” 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITION. HIGHEST AWARDS. 


Neen 


ALBION CLAY COMPANY 


SOLE MANUPAGTURERS of the (=) “GRANITIC STONEBWARR” Pipes. 


NE 
TRADE MARK. 


All the ** Granitic Stoneware ”’ Pipes are made from ‘« Stoneware ” Clays, of which we are the Sole Proprietors. The Clays are 
carefully selected and blended to insure a hard, dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary purposes. — 
The Pipes have a *f toughness ” as opposed to ** brittlemess,”’ which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have been ; 
proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and abroad. They are made by 
the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly approved for their uniform superior quality. All the Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, © 
‘‘Granitic Stoneware,”’ as above. —=—=—===~—— 


TESTED PIPES.—Seleeted and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked TEST H 
All sizes to 24in. diameter of full Standard thiekness, and of any length up to 3ft. for 6in. and upwards. ; 


PATENT PARAGON PIPES. 


‘PATENT PARAGON PIPE. C FORM. 


ISS B \ ns 


CYA GG 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW CONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH CO udaeh hinder leb o 


Sound Portland Cement Joints to stand any test. ‘True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at Invert as with ordinary Socket * 
Pipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage, Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. £ 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST COsT AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for important 
Sewerage and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. 


To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances, the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in 
three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c.; (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House 
Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. 


When specifying, the Name should always be given in full, as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, C, according to the kind required. 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. 


o— JourTe MATER, 


THE MOST RELIABLE SS SS ae WATERTIGHT JOINTS 
PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS | oe MADE WITH THESE 
IN WATER-LOGGED PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY — 
GROUND. : 


SUBMERGED. 


The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent Jointing Material is impervious and imperishable. 
It sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the pipes and cause obstruction therein, as in 


grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made Watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints have failed. Easily laid by — 
ordinary Pipe-layers. Bends and Junctions easily inserted. 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Water-logged Ground. 


SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 
JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket to hold Detritus. Cannot untrap. 
KEITH’S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING TRAP. Simple in Construction, efficient and reliable. 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c., with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in forcing Solid 5 
through the Trap and fitted with SYKES’ Patent Screw Stoppers. 


INVERT, JUNCTION, and GULLY BLOCKS, STREET GULLIES to any size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS. &c. 


Works : WOODVILLE, BURTON-ON-TRENT. — oxnos’ Srrice: 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 
LONDON DEPOT: WIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), OSSULTON STREET, EUSTON -ROAD, NAN 


Sah” 


= 


_ failed to comprehend one’s language. 
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ARCHITECTVRAL- RECORD 


An Architectural Causerie. 


OnE had oceasion three 
weeks ago to refer in this 
column to the braggart 
instincts which so much deform the Art 
impulses of the present day. The article 
dealt with this question in a _ facetious 
and irresponsible manner, which assumed a 
general. recognition of those egotistic self- 
advertising qualities of typical modern Art 
ideals which it was one’s worthy object to 
exploit and deride. It seems, however, that 
a certain reader of this journal, and possibly 
yet others beside him, misunderstood the 
subject of one’s capers, and, not having 
noticed the derogatory qualities in Bee 

is, 
however, widely realised that egotism is one 


An Object 
Lesson. 


of the most enervating influences that can 


beset an Art, and the frequency with which 
the term is met with among modern writers 
and critics is itself evidence of the reality of 


the disorder which one has attributed to the 


architect and craftsman. But artistic egoism 
is not to be confused with personal vanity 


and self-esteem ; the two are widely distinct, 
although in some individual cases they do 


no doubt impinge and melt one into another. 
An artist must naturally be conscious of his 


powers; must delight in them; must in his 


best hours be lifted up in a sort of elation to 
know that he has been permitted to interpret 
for the understanding of the world his most 


sacred convictions and passionate loves and 


enthusiasm; but while one man will feel this 
purely, and with a sort of reverence which 


_ sets him superior to all worldly issues, another, 


no less a true artist in his motives and his 
results, will take a human pride in his power 
and his gifts, and pose and strut in a fashion 
that indicates a weak and shallow nature, 
riding side by side with a great abnormal 
ability. But neither of these two men need 


of necessity be tyrannised over by the so-called 


“ Artistic Egoism.” There are numberless 
instances to the contrary. Wagner's is a 


notorious case of the vain man in whom lay 
_ the strength, devotion, and burning conviction 


of an artist and a genius. Our own Oliver 
Goldsmith was another notorious instance of 
the same coupling of these same antago- 
nistic qualities, but neither of these men was 
an egoist in his Art. For the vital test lies 
here: it is in the motive, the impulse of the 
artist’s work. The man who works with the 
consciousness of himself uppermost, who 
would celebrate himself rather than the ideal 


_ he is creating, in whom personal vanity and 


ambition are not completely subordinated to a 


_ devoted attachment to the work for its own 
sake, and for the sake of that other subtle, 


glowing impulse which is not to be defined— 
he is the egoist. It will be seen, therefore, 
that this impure motive must reveal itself in 
the completed work. We have only to con- 
sider objects of archaic artistry and we must 
realise that it is not the artistic connection, nor 
finish, nor technical “precision which affects 


Ke _ the beholder, but the truth and enthusiasm of 


the impulse that touches us and awakes our 
sympathies. Can any understanding person 


listen to “Lohengrin” and “Tristran and 


Isolde,” for instance, or read “The Deserted 
Village” and “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and not 


recognise the burning, life-absorbing devotion 
and enthusiasm which thus analysed. the 
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appeals of the blue sky and wide landscape, 
and the despair and passion of hopeless love ; 
or doubt the pismichlses sincerit¥ and truth 
of the human sympathy which underlies the 
polished diction of Goldsmith’s pages ? Now 
the Art of the poet and the musician—and in 
these days, unfortunately, that also of the 
painter, and even the sculptor—is in the main 
personal; each practitioner is, so to speak, a 
vertuoso. Let him but be true to his own pure 
ideals, and he is true to his Art. But with 
the architect and craftsman it is far otherwise. 
They are hedged about with necessities ; they 
can have no ideal but such as conforms with 
the life of the people as it is now ordered ; 
and the man who ignores: these legitimate 
limitations of his Art, and would be a law 
unto himself, working in the same irrespon- 
sible spirit as the musician and painter, 
comes perilously near to being an egoist in his 
work. He may indeed be merely foolish and 
unthinking, but the natural and just imputa- 


chair, and its decorative qualities would 
be secondary to these, and would eulogise 
and emphasize them. A lack of this genuine 
impulse is widely to be met with among the 
work of the new generation of latter-day 
architects and craftsmen, and because this 
taint shows itself precisely in that field of 
thoughtful and original work to which we all 
look as providing the seed for a truer and 
more exalted architectural method than the 
nineteenth century will ever see, it is well 
and right to direct attention to it. B.C. 


The Sanitary AMONGST. other 
Institute gatherings of the wise» 

and Sanitation. the periodical Con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute occupies an 
unique position. There are various meetings 
at which eminent men of science are wont to 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER: 


WOODEN INLAY BEDSTEAD. 


DESIGNED BY EDGAR WOOD. 


tion that must always attach to him will be 
the charge that (in the least) he places his 
own personal feelings and ambitions above 
and before his work, and when we view 
modern Architecture and craftsmanship, it is 
clear that a shallow-pated vanity and per- 
sonal conceit is the vital impulse which directs 
and cherishes a great deal of it. The late 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, among a great 
many true and valuable contributions, 
showed a quantity of this class of work, 
which must have provoked astonishment 
that such pitiful human weakness and 
vanity could be expressed through the 
medium of wooden furniture. The recipe 
for much of this work seemed to be to con- 
ceive a wriggle in the abstract, and then give 
it expression in a chair, screen, or table. A. 
man who truly designed a table or a chair 
would be concerned in the first place to 
produce an excellent table or chair—one that 
should. recommend itself for its genuine 
utility, for the perfection with which it 
fulfilled the essential needs of table or 


foregather, and much profit may be derived 
by those who are privileged to hear the 
wisdom of their utterances. The practical 
effect in such cases, however, may perhaps 
be compared to that produced upon a con- 
gregation by a popular preacher, and is in all 
probability chiefly confined to those endowed 
with appreeiative minds, and who are gener- 
ally not included in the classes most in want of 
reformation or instruction. In this respect 
the work of the Sanitary Institute differs 
from that of some scientific associations, for it 
is eminently a practical body, whose members 
are working continuously, both individually 
and collectively, to attain one great object, 
the health and physical welfare of the nation 
at large. Itis true that many other societies 
and institutions exist which are pea 
similar services to the State in connection wit 

Architecture,engineering, medicine, and chem- 
istry, but a part of their valuable work fails to 
achjeve its full measure of success for lack of 
co-operation amongst the sister professions 
represented. It is difficult to suggest how 
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this may be avoided in the case of associa- 
tions directly representative of distinct 
branches of science, but a happy illustration 
of joint effort is afforded by the Sanitary 
Institute. Amongst its members are to be 
found men known to the world as emi- 
nent architects, engineers, physicians, and 
chemists, as well as many who have taken 
an actiye part in imperial and local legisla- 
tion. Not only at congresses, such as that 
recently terminated at Birmingham, but at 
the numerous sessional meetings of the 
Institute, there are ample opportunities for 
the consideration of practical questions from 
every point of view. Those engaged in the 
design of building or of engineering works 
may discuss physiological, biological, and 
chemical essentials with the pathologist, 
the bacteriologist, and the analyst. On the 
other hand, the latter have opportunities 
of becoming better acquainted with recent 
structural and kindred practice, and with 
the latest types of mechanical appliances 
serving various purposes in the wide field of 
sanitary science. An institution including 
such diverse and yet co-relative elements, 
obviously possesses many exceptional ad- 
vantages. The mere fact of meeting on 
common ground with one main object in view 
is also calculated to inspire mutual confidence 
and respect, and should tend to discourage 
a state of things still existing under which 
the functions of several professions become 
somewhat illogically mixed. It is scarcely 
desirable that the architect should be ex- 
pected to advise as an expert upon subjects 
appertaining to the engineer or chemist, that 
the engineer should be asked to report upon 
bacteriological or analytical matters, or that 
the medical officer should sometimes have to 
pose as an authority on structural or engi- 
neering work, <A strange though striking 
example of perverse conservatism is to 
be found in the fact that either ridicule or 
obliquy or both still rest to some extent upon 
so classical and appropriate a term as the word 
“sanitary.” An average person, and notably 
the proverbial “man inthe street,” automati- 
cally associates with the adjective “drains” in 
some form or other. True sanitary engineers, 
who as a body are responsible for some of the 
most important public works in the country, 
consequently hesitate to adopt their appro- 
priate designation, which therefore is almost 
exclusively monopolised by bricklayers and 
plumbers. These, although performing in- 
valuable work, are scarcely to be regarded as 
sufficiently representing a class upon whom 
the welfare of the whole community so largely 
depends, and it may be hoped that some day 
the term ‘sanitary engineer” may occupy 
the high position which it merits. The Sani- 
tary Institute is engaged in a great national 
work, which should have the sympathy of all, 
and whose importance cannot be over-esti- 
mated. As stated in its constitution, the 
objects of the Institute are “to promote the 
advancement of sanitary science in all or any 
of its branches, and to diffuse knowledge 
relating thereto.” These aims are. being 
forwarded by the reading and discussion of 
papers, by lectures and practical demonstra- 
tions to students and others, by the circulation 
of literary matter published in this country 
and abroad, and_ by the holding of Sanitary 
Congresses and Exhibitions open to the public 
at large. Further, special courses of lectures 
are provided, and examinations are conducted 
for the benefit of those who require such special 
training as qualifications for official positions. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, in his opening address to 
fhe Birmingham Congress, pointed out that 
* Fifty years ago the great mass of the popu- 
lation lived and died under conditions which 
violated aJl the now well-known principles on 
which health depends ; prejudice, ignorance, 
and vested interest stood in the way of pro- 
gress.” In those days the ruling powers were 
unconcerned, and the people were both indif- 
ferent and opposed to alterations. Even in the 


present day it may be added that ratepayers 
often oppose necessary schemes of water 
supply and of other improvements, objecting 
not only to possible increase of local taxation, 
but to the disestablishment of things which 
were “good enough for their fathers.” If 
such good folk were brought to realise that 
the indirect cost of preventible disease is 
vastly in excess of direct preventive outlay, 
their financial policy might be diseovered to 
be not inconsistent with filial reverence. 
Much has been done in the education of 
the masses, and in speaking of the work 
of the Sanitary Institute, Sir Douglas 
Galton remarked upon the improvement in 
the vital statistics of the population as evi- 
denced by reduced death rates, by increased 
prospective longevity, by decline in some 
most powerful causes of death, and by the 
total disappearance of others. These im- 
provements are without doubt largely owing 
to the work of the Institute and of kindred 
organisations, aided by an improved and en- 
lightened system of local government. To 
refer specifically to the programme of the 
Birmingham Congress would in itself much 
exceed the limits of available space. Of 
course there was a certain amount of play, or 
perhaps it would be more proper to say of 
healthful recreation, during the session. The 
bulk of the time was, however, fully occu- 
pied in serious work. In addition to 
addresses by such well-known sanitarians 
as Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir Douglas Galton, 
Dr Sims Woodhead, and others, upwards of 
70 papers were read and discussed in the 
various sections. Conferences of municipal 
representatives, medical officers of health, 
municipal and county engineers, and sanitary 
inspectors were held, in which subjects were 
brought forward dealing with the dwellings 
and surroundings of the poor, municipal 
abattoirs, sanitation in rural districts, the 
Church and sanitary science, hospital 
reform, the inspection of canal boats, and 
the advantages of motor vehicles. A con- 
ference of ladies interested in domestic 
hygiene also took place, where the subject 
matter included the influence of women in 
household sanitation, sanitary knowledge for 
nurses, village nursing, and, of course, the 
hygiene of dress. Sectional meetings were 
also arranged for the consideration of 
preventive medicine, Architecture and en- 
gineering, physics, chemistry, and biology. 
At these were discussed questions such as 
food preservation, typhoid fever, birth-rate, 
water supply, drainage, the pollution of 
streams, water analysis, bacteriological phe- 
nomena, and the purification of sewage period. 
The Health Exhibition, held in Bingley 
Hall, forms no unimportant a part in 
the work of the Congress. Conducted on 
lines sufficiently popular to attract the 
general public, it contains an assortment of 
objects, of value not only to those to whom the 

are professionally interesting, but likely to 
attract the attention of the casual visitor. As 
evidencing the widespread recognition gained 
by the Sanitary Institute, it may be mentioned 
that upwards of 800 delegates from municipal 
bodies were present, and that a total of nearly 
2000 tickets were issued for the Congress. 
The Corporation of Birmingham, one of the 
first municipalities to recognise the import- 
ance of sanitation, extended a most cordial 
welcome to members of the Institute, to 
whom we heartily wish Godspeed in their 
praiseworthy mission. W.N. T. 


NewcastLeE CATHEDRAL has just been re- 
opened after extensive cleaning, decora‘ion 
and the instillation of the electric light. 


Str Puitie Maa@nus has reopened a new 
technical institute at Wellingborough. The 
building has been erected by the Urban Dis- 
trict Council at a cost of £3000, exclusive of 
the site. 


“SOME LATTER-DAY PRO- 
CLIVITIES.” — 


To the Editor of Tar BurnpErRs’ JOURNAL, | 


Sir,—I am afraid I must again weary 
you under the title of “Some Latter-Day 
Proclivities,’ for I find the answer of this 
analyser of “insect” self-sufficiency is again 
most inadequately informed of his own leanings 
in that direction. 

He admits, with a candour becoming to his 
unconsciousness, the groundlessness of his 
claim to omnisciencé. This, Mr. Editor, is a 
most timely admission of what has doubtless 
been painfully apparent to the readers of the 
article in question, a se 

With all the irrelevancy of the young . 
aspirant to literary fame, he informs us that 
with his “ bladder-full of peas” he flogs the ~ 
lowly donkey. : 

If the writer would only realise his limita- 
tions and confine himself to the floggings 
of that most patient animal, the readers of 
your journal would doubtless become more 
patient of his youthful excesses, if only ex- 
hibited in that direction. The supreme, almost 
superhuman, contempt with which he-treats — 
his readers when they venture into the realm 
adjacent to the illogical one he inhabits can 
only be equalled by the spirit of levity his 
ramblings invariably inspire in them. But, 
sir, [ask you, is it usual of a writer of any 
capability to remark of his readers that their 
reflections but keep him “merry”? An 
admission such as this is painful, for the ~ 
realisation comes that the writer is aflame 
with the fire of his own egotism. 

Just and sincere criticism—and, sir, I do not 
think I have exceeded this limit—comes to the — 
best of us, as the promptings of an hitherto 
unknown friendship ; correcting that which is 
false, and directing into one great current the — 
innumerable streams of good which must be 
shown in all honest effort. ? 

Yet “ B.C.”—the signature is somewhat old ; 
I should prefer “A.D.” as nearer our own 
times—is impatient at the smallest disagree- 
ment, intolerant of the most necessary dis- 
approval, and barely courteous at the curbing 
of his soaring individuality. 

ITagain repeat he should use of that self- 
examination he so hates. It would save him 
endless heartburnings, and silence much just 
criticism. 

However feverishly he protest that “latter-_ 
day ’”’ is not synonymous with “ modern,” I beg 
leave to differ. It is not apparent in his 
article that he is discussing medieval times 
or primitive man, as he would, perhaps, have 
us believe, for he mentions—I quote his: own 
phrasing —“ modern architect,” and “the whole 
brood of latter-day artists.” Are we to sup-— 
pose that the term “ modern architect” can be 
applied to the men, say, of the Jacobian period ; 
or that “the whole brood of latter-day artists ” 
flourished in the thirteenth century or there- 
abouts ? - I think not, sir! z 

I am afraid he is woefully adrift as to the. 
‘‘ear trained to specification clauses.’ It 
may be that an ear used to the eloquence of 
greater men more easily detects his little 
deficiencies. I will not echo, Mr. Editor, his 


phrase “of a silliness” with regard to his — 


answer, however much my thoughts belie my 
smoothness of tongue; yet I may mention as 
a point of interest to himself, that not one 
word has he expended in defence of his con- 
tention that self-consciousness in Art is de- 
generate; and that, sir, was upon what I 
expended argument, seemingly sound to refute. 
This, in common I must admit with many 
others, I regard of immense importance.—I 
am, sir, yours faithfully, SER leg 


Tue oldest Nonconformist place of worship 
in Richmond is the Bethlehem Independent 
Chapel, the 101st anniversary of which has 
recently been celebrated. It is a quaint little 
building in a quiet corner of the Ormand 
Road, perhaps one of the most old-fashioned 
thoroughfares in Richmond, 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


a —— 
le ON A NORTHERN EXHIBITION. 


a. By A SpectAL CORRESPONDENT. 


pue small but interesting exhibition that 
is now open at the City Art Gallery, 
- Manchester, is as unique in its way as was the 
_ first London exhibition of a similar character. 
_ The proposal of the Northern Art Workers’ 
Guild to hold an exhibition, which was to be 
exclusively confined to work of members of 
their own Association, was felt by many to be 
a daring experiment, ‘and speculation was rife 
as to whether the material for such an ex- 
hibition would be forthcoming from this com- 
atively infant body of workers, 
: - The experiment has been amply justified. 
- Not only has the Guild been able to put to- 
gether an intensely interesting collection of 
‘local work, but the whole of the multifarious 
accessories to such an exhibition, the poster 
design and printing, the literary and artistic 
work in connection with the catalogue and the 
printing and binding of it, the selection, 
arrangement, and hanging, and the public 
lectures which are being given in connection 
with the exhibition, have been the work of 
the members. In the case of one public 
lecture only has this rule been departed from. 
Comparing the exhibition with ‘previous 
Manchester Arts and Crafts exhibitions, a 
decidedly higher standard of merit in the 
works exhibited is noticeable, although the 
previous exhibitions were, of course, larger in 
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ROSE FRIEZE, MODELLED BY 


extent, representing as they did a much wider 
area of effort. 

The most striking feature of the exhibition 
is undoubtedly the catalogue itself, a name 
which by no means conveys a correct im- 
pression of the dainty but vigorous booklet 
which contains on its closing pages a num- 
bered list of the exhibits. The greater portion 
of this catalogue is occupied by a series of 
plain-spoken essays on the crafts represented, 
all of which are worth reading, and some of 
which provide plenty of food for thought. 
The Master of the Guild well says in his pre- 
face that the extent of the Guild’s good influ- 
ence will depend entirely on the faithfulness 
of its members to their ideals. If they are 
faithful to the ideals that they set up in these 
essays, that influence will be widespread and 
forceful. 

The cover of the catalogue is a piece of good 
colour, a harmony in cream, orange, and green, 
in which we venture to question whether the 
drawing and design equals the colouring, and 
whether it coincides with the ideal of its 
author as expressed in his admirable essay. 

Coming to the exhibits, the place of honour 
must be awarded to the somewhat large 
assortment of tiles and pottery scattered 
through the exhibition, all of which owe 
their production to the present Master of the 
Guild, Mr. William Burton, and his brother, 
Mr. Joseph Burton, both of whom are enthusi- 
astic potters who believe in the adage, “ What 
men have done men can do”—and a little bit 
more. These are not in the colourings 
that we usually associate with the com- 


JAMES R, COOPER, 


mercial “ tile,’ nor are they so far removed 
from what is usually regarded as commercially 
saleable as to appear either singular, odd, or 
crude, as are too many of the productions of 
men striving to break away from the fetters 
of the commonplace. 

Mr. Burton has been associated with Mr. 
Lewis F. Day and Mr. Chambers as designers, 
and with his brother, Mr. Joseph Burton, and 
others, in the production of these exhibits, but 
their chief charms of colour, glaze, surfaces, 
lustre, and texture, are due to his scientific 
mastery of the possibilities of the potter and 
the chemist. 

We single out for special commendation the 
glazes which he terms onyx and sunstone, and 
the fine range of browns, pinks, and greens in 
his colourings. A point of much merit is the 
very artistic semi-gloss which characterises 
some of the best of the tiles. All artists in 
pottery will recognise the extreme difficulty of 
securing this precise degree of glaze free from 
any appearance of porosity and yet with no more 
eloss than an eggshell. Attempts to produce. 
it in faience and tiles have usually resulted in 
“ paintiness,” but Mr. Burton has produced a 
glaze which really looks hard and sanitary 
without being “shiny.” 

The vases shown as experiments hive passed 
the experimental stage, and possess much of 
the charm of colour of the best Oriental 
pottery. When procurable in quantities they 
should rapidly take the place of the garish 
treacly “pottery” in impossible yellows, 
greens, and magenta browns, that disfigure 
our “art pottery ” shops. 


TILE DESIGNS BY WILLIAM BURTON AND LEWIS F, DAY, 


REPOUSSE METAL MOUNTED ON WOODS: 


Mr. Edgar Wood’s untiring energy causes 
his name to figure largely in the catalogue. 
He shows some fine pieces of furniture, good 
metal work, and a number of drawings for 
Architecture and furniture. His work is 
conceived with simplicity, breadth and dignity, 
and we feel regret that this is sometimes 
spoiled by a certain weak addition of un- 
dignified ornament that is unequal to its task 
of adorning that to which it is applied. His 
sideboard is an altogether fine piece of work, 
as are the two chairs in oak and inlay that 
flank it, Nos. 5,6, and 10. The inlaid orna- 
ment is perhaps obtrusive, but a very short 
ageing will mellow the whole into asatisfactory 
scheme of colour. His wooden bedstead, No. 
134, is deserving of commendation. <A chest 
of drawers, and a bedroom chair in sycamore, 
by Mr. Wood, are well designed, well made, 
but altogether spoiled by flimsy ornamentation. 
The exhibitor describes it as gesso, but it 
would be more correct to call it merely oil 
painting outlined with a cloison line slightly 
raised from the surface. The effect produced 
is much asif small oleographs had been pasted 
on to the level surface of the work. Ornamenta- 
tion upon plain unstained wooden furniture 
should be in a treatment that is as durable as 
the furniture itself, and one feels that if this 
enrichment, admirably designed, placed and 
coloured as it is, had been in inlay, low relief, 
carving, lacquer, metal repoussé, or even gesso 
or painting if protected in slightly sunk panels 
below the general surface, these exhibits would 
have been extremely fine works. The metal 
enrichments, like the whole of Mr. Wood’s 
metal work, are excellent. 

Mr. J. E. C. Carr sends some very fine 
examples of brass repoussé work. His three 
panels, Air, Earth, and Sea, and his lockplates 
are good, while his “lamp for an inn ” is really 
a powerful piece of sound rugged workmanship. 
Mr. Carris particularly happy in the fine quality 
he imparts to the surfaces of his metal. He con- 
tributes a good chair, the best in the exhibition, 
and an extremely good wrought-iron fender. 

Mr. Gustave Hiller’s work in gesso, both 
figure and ornament, promise better things. 
He has used the gesso boldly in high relief, and 
with a considerable. knowledge of modelling. 
His work is characterised by a “capacity for 
taking pains” and has a workmanlike deftness 
of finish that is admirable. 

Mr. James Smithies shows a very fine plaque 
of beaten copper and several good examples of 
repoussé work, door furniture, a fender, and a 
fireplace. All these are good, workmanlike, 
commonsense articles, that would commend 
themselves to the general public, yet distinctly 
above the standard of commercial work. We 
regard his paten with ship in centre as the 
best piece of repoussé in the exhibition. 

The modelled plaster friezes by Mr. Cooper 
are noteworthy, but his best pieces of design 
are the “corbels in plaster, for J. Gibbons 
Sankey, M.A., architect.” 

Our further notes and illustrations are held 
over for the next issue. 

(To be continued.) 
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WARRINGTON COMPETITION. 


THE NEW CONSTABULARY BUILDINGS. 


By a SpreciAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE result of the above competition was 
announced on Tuesday, September 27th, 
when the assessor, Mr. Bennett, Presi- 

dent of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
appointed on the nomination of the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
presented his report. The first premium of 
£100 was awarded to Mr. R. Burns Dick, of 
55, Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; the second premium of £50 to Messrs. 
Tapper and Crouch, of 12, Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.; and the third premium to 
Mr. 8. Lane Fox, of Bond Street, Dewsbury, 
who receives £25. 


GESSO PANEL. 


TEASEL THISTLE, BY H. 
GUSTAVE HILLER. 


The number of designs submitted from 
various parts of the country numbered 
eighteen, and the buildings, to be erected on 
the site of the Old Barracks in Arpley Street, 
consist of new constabulary offices, lock-up, 
police and coroner’s court, parade room 60ft. 
by 80ft., single men’s quarters, sergeants and 
inspectors’ houses, mortuary, &c. The site is 
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abuts on the coroner’s court at the pnb 


BY J. E. C. CARR, 


a particularly convenient one, having frontages — 
to existing roads upon three sides ; there is, 
however, a building called the Armoury on 
the site, 100ft. by 40ft., which is now usedas a 
Technical School, and the instructions to — 
competitors in respect of same were, “If there — 
is sufficient space on the site for the require- — 
ments without interfering with the Arnoee ae : 
it would be desirable to retain the building, 4 
but in no case must the keeping up of this — 
building be in any way detrimental to the — 
freedom of design.” ‘e 
The conditions regulating ‘he cost were 
very stringent, which was originally fixed — 
at £15,000, “put, in the answers to queries, it — 
was stated that “ any design not exceeding — 
£16,000 would be considered.” It was to in- — 
clude the apparatus for heating and ventila-— 
tion, lighting, water supply, and all joinery 
and permanent fixtures and fittings. It, 
therefore, required a good deal of serious con- 
sideration on the part of competitors to keep 
within the limits specified. Having regard to 
the destination of the buildings, rigid economy, 
combined with an architectural treatment of | 
severity and dignity, would therefore not 
only appear appropriate to the occasion, — 
but also in keeping with the conditions — 


_issued. 


In the first premiated design the cells are 
placed in the centre of site, between Wilson — 
Patten Street and Arpley Street, and are — 
entered directly from the charge-room, which ~ 
is lighted from the airing courts on either side. — 
The constabulary offices are arranged along — 
Wilson Patten Street, with the mais z 
entrance and staircase near the west end of this — 
block. Theremainder of the constabulary offices — 
are placed along the Arpley Street front, with — 

a corridor between them and the charge-room. — 
There is, therefore, no inspection of the latter 
from either the detectives’ or inspectons ay . 
offices. The position of the parade-room 98ft. — 
by 50ft. is midway between Museum Street — 
and the cells, with the single constables’ — 
quarters ranged round the Arpley Street and 
Museum Street frontages. The inspectors’ — 
and sergeants’ houses are placed on the site of — 
the existing Armoury in semi-detached houses, a 
On the first floor the magistrates’ court is 
placed over the cells, with stairs from corridor 3 
to dock. 

The coroner’s court is on the Wilson Patten — 2 
Street front, the public entrance to courts is — 
by a staircase entrance from Arpley Street, 
which is placed between the male and female 
witness rooms for each court; the public 
corridor separates the formar from the latter. — 
The solicitors’ rooms are placed on a con-- 
tinuation of this corridor towards Museum * 
Street. The jury retiring room occupies iy 
Wilson Patten and Arpley Street angle ; 


ae 


gallery end, while the coroner’s room occupies — 
a similar disposition at the other end; then, — 
working along Wilson Patten Street towards — 
the west,” comes the magistrates’ clerk and — 
magistrates’ room, all entered from a con-— 
tinuation of the public corridor. The single 
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constables’ quarters are placed round the 
Arpley and Museum Street angle, with separate 


_ staircase from parade-room. 


The elevations are treated in a much - 


turréted, gabled and _ hip-roofed manner, 
which suggests the public institute a great 
deal more than the police court or lock-up; 
while carving is frittéred indiscriminately to 
accentuate the hap-hazard grouping of. the 
whole. It would appear, having regard to the 
destination of the building and the conditions 
issued, much fuss might be spared. 

The author cubes up the building at 662,000 
cubic feet and prices the front portions at 64d. 
per foot and the rear portions with Museum 
Street front at 5d. per foot, which gives a total 
cost of £16,500,* and he thus concludes his 
report :—* Being engaged on similar buildings 
for three city and borough corporations, I am 
familiar both with the class of details and 
fittings required and the cost of same, and have 
little hesitation in saying, with care and care- 
ful supervision, this estimate need not be 
exceeded.” 

In executing the design, the author will 
doubtless be able to make many improvements 
in the disposition of the building, which 
generally requires pulling together. The in- 
spectors’ and sergeants’ houses are not well 
placed, the necessity of conveying food to the 
prisoners in their cells appears to have been 
completely overlooked, the supervision of the 
charge-room from the detectives’ or inspectors’ 
rooms leaves something to be desired, the cell 
corridor is well placed in relation to the 
charge-room. On the first floor the disposition 


- of the solicitors’ rooms and the mixing up of 


the witnesses with the general public in a 
common corridor, and the omission of any 
public waiting place will be unfortunate in 
practice ; neither is the jury retiring-room 
well placed in relation to the public. There 


appears no private means of access for 


prisoners to the dock in the coroner’s court. 
_ The general disposition of the second pre- 
miated design is in many respects like the 


first. The cell corridor is not so well arranged 


for supervision from the charge-room, but the 
sergeants’ and inspectors’ houses appear much 
better placed; the parade-room is similarly 
placed, with the single constables’ quarters 
ranged round two sides of same. The eleva- 
tions are quieter in character and more in 
conformity with the destination of the 
building. 

The third premiated design has caused 
much adverse comment. The buildings 
are arranged along Wilson Patten Street, 
there is no supervision of cell corridor from 
charge-room, the parade-room is semi-detached 


_ at one angle of the site, and the single con- 


stables’ quarters are diagonally opposite. The 
author saves the Armoury building, but other 
competitors save it with an infinitely better 
scheme; and he places the dock on one 


of the side walls of magistrates’ court. 


The author further makes a van entrance 
in the centre of Arpley Street, and thus de- 


_ taches in a separate block the sergeant’s house 


and single constables’ quarters, and places a 
detached inspector’s house at the north-west 


angle of site, with Armoury in between. 
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Messrs. Fryer and Warburton, of Warring- 


_ ton, send in a scheme saving the Armoury 


building ; while Design F, by Mr. Harry 
May, shows a treatment of some skill, 
but elaborately carved, belonging to the 
Renaissance period. The plan gives no super- 
vision of cell corridor from charge-room. 
Design I exhibits a somewhat too eccentric 


_ plan and elevation, while J suffers considerable 
‘disadvantage from the necessity of having had 


to eke out the size of his strainers by hinged 
flaps. 
Design N appears of especial merit, and very 


compactly arranged, with excellent supervision 
of departments and cells, and the only design 


we noticed which places the sergeant and 
inspector’s apartments in separate flats on the 
first floor, which appears to give many advan- 
tages. It also shows a good scheme for future 


_ extension, with a simple, dignified, architec- 
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tural treatment eminently in keeping with the 
purposes of the building. : 


The parade-room is not measured in cubic contents. 


The author was able to allow 104 per cubic 
foot for the entire building, which gives a cost 
of £15,916, in addition to which the Armoury 
was not interfered with. An excellent quill 
pen perspective drawing shows the design to 
advantage. 

The following gentle piece of flattery ex- 
tracted from a local paper proves what 
extreme and general satisfaction is felt in the 
neighbourhood at the selection made :—“The 
first premiated design accepted being that of Mr. 
R. Burns Dick, architect, 55, Northumberland 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who is, according 
to the arrangement, entitled to the sum of 
£100; but the committee have decided to 
recommend him as the architect, and he will 
therefore superintend the carrying out of his 
own plans. The selection has given general 
satisfaction, and there is no doubt the new 
police premises, &c, will be an ornament to 


WROUGHT IRON 
INN, 


GAS LAMP FOR COUNTRY 
BY J. E. C. CARR. 


the town, a credit to the architect, and a creat 
convenience to the chief constable, the men 
under his charge, solicitors, press, witnesses, 
and others who will have to make use of 
them!” 


Tue danger which threatens one of the most 
beautiful spots in North Wales—the Aber- 
glaslyn Pass—is now becoming serious: The 
project for constructing alight railway through 
the Pass has now received the support of the 
Carnarvonshire County Council. With only 
one dissentient a resolution has recently been 
passed sanctioning a loan to the. company 
promoting the railway on condition that a 
free grant is received from the Treasury. The 
sole dissentient, Mr. Greaves, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County, spoke strongly against the 
scheme, After visiting the route of the pro- 
posed railway he declared himself convinced 
that the railway would spoil the beauty of 
Aberglaslyn Pass, which he rightly described 
as “one of the great assets of the county 
during the summer months.” It is to be 
hoped that before the Treasury makes a free 
grant towards the destruction of scenery which 
is in the best sense national property, the 
central authorities at Whitehall will satisfy 
themselves as to whether the line is absolutely 
necessary for the development of the district. 


With Artists in Bermondsey. 


i a squalid part of Bermondsey, where the 

houses are small and the streets narrow, 
and both are dirty and monotonous, there can 
be found, standing in lonely. dignity, an 
imposing block of red brick buildings, the 
premises of the Bermondsey settlement. Here 
there is now being held an. exhibition of 
which comparatively few people have ever 
heard, and which yet is having a more genuine 
interest taken in it than many of those greater 
exhibitions which are the sensation of their 
time. It is the work of the boys and girls of 
the Board schools of the district of Southwark 
that is here laid out for inspection, There is 
no humbug. in the manner in which the 
Southwark children appreciate this exhibition, 
says the Westminster Gazette. They go round 
it in animated groups of six or seven. And 
the whole half-dozen look at the same thing at 
the same time. 


“AIN'T THAT DonE Goon!” 


or “ This is all right, eh!” or “’E’s a smart 
*un, what!” are the sort of questions with 
which they incessantly hammer one another. 
But ask them to show you what they have 
done themselves, and see how excited they get. 
“ Right, sir!” one of them will say, and march 
you off to his own peculiar corner. It will get 
buzzed round the room that “’E’s asked Billy 
to show *im what ’e’s done,” and you will be 
rapidly turned into a great personage, the 
centre of the admiration of half a Board 
school. Then you will proceed to ask a lot of 
stupid questions: “Did you really do that?” 
or “How was that done?” But no matter 
how silly you are, or how ignorant, they will 
be sure to say something good in reply. Then 
will come a bombardment. “Please, sir, this 
is mine,” one will say, and another, “ Please 
sir, this is mine,” and a third, “ Please sir, this 
is mine,” and you will find yourself vigorously 
required to look at a dozen things at the same 
time. Your capacity for admiration will be 
tested, and you will be able to judge of the 
variety of your adjectives. But look these 
fellows straight in the eyes, and don’t be 
afraid of putting your hand on their shoulders 
or giving them occasionally a dig in the ribs, 
and let them take you round the rooms. And 
while you find them 


Putting Lire Into EveryTHING 


and making their unpretentious handiwork 
speak their language to you, just recall for a 
moment the character of the ordinary guide, 
whether at a Norman castle or abbey ruins, 
or a collection of Italian art, or an Egyptian 
tomb. These boys will show you some blocks 
of wood carved after the manner of Exercise I., 
and they will explain how the exercises grow 
gradually more difficult and more difficult. 
And at last they will reverentially bring you 
in front of a piece of carving by “ the master” 
himself. They will show you “shadings from 
cast,” and explain earnestly and intelligently 
the meaning of that expression. Original 
designs for friezes and wall papers, pictures of 
horses and fishes’ heads, and of lions and dogs, 
chisels, candlesticks, towel rails, photo-frames, 
inkstands, and writing-pads—among many 
other things, all these will be shown, with an 
anecdote about most and a joke about each. 
But don’t let them omit to show you the 
sculpture of Clara Collins, of Sherbroke 
Road School, fifteen years old, whose work, 
having gained the special merit prize, is to be 
sent for exhibition to Paris and Madrid. And 
finally, if you should see a little girl of ten, 
send her to try and find the picture of a horse 
hanging on one of the walls. Tell her that a 
little boy of ten drew that horse, and, unless 
you disagree with us, add that you wouldn’t 
have thought anyone so young could draw so 
well. 


Ar Macclesfield a museum, presented to 
the town by Mr. Pownhall Brocklehurst, of 
Macclesfield, and Miss Brocklehurst, has been 
formally handed over to the Corporation with 
public ceremonial. The building and endow- 
ment w ill cost the donors £10,000, 
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A SERIOUS INDICTMENT. 


THE LONDON PLASTERER AND BRICK- 
LAYER ON TRIAL. 


<e LONDON Architect” writes to several 
daily contemporaries, drawing attention 
to what he alleges is “a serious and scandalous 
state of things existing in the building trade.” 
He says: “One duty of an architect is to see 
that his drawings and specifications are carried 
out in a proper manner, at a reasonable cost, 
in a given time, and, with these reservations, 
he is not directly concerned with the workmen 
who are employed and paid by the contractor ; 
but it is at the same time obvious that in the 
supervision of the work upon the building he 
is brought into contact with the workmen, and 
cannot avoid observing the manner in which 
they perform their work and the time expended 
in completing it. Iam at this moment erecting 
buildings in London, and I have taken the 
trouble to seek beneath the surface for some 
explanation of the time expended upon these 
works, and of the reasons assigned by the con- 
tractor for the delay in completion; and what 
I am about to state is the result of very careful 
inquiry upon my part, and I vouch for the 
accuracy of my statements. I select brick- 
layers, carpenters, plasterers, and plumbers ; 
but, for perfection of 
ORGANISED IDLENESS AND SYSTEMATIC 
RoBBERY, 


I confine myself to bricklayers and plasterers. 
1. The men I am referring to are paid the full 
and beyond the full union rate of wages to 
work the agreed number of hours per day. 2. 
A large propertion of these men do not present 
themselves on Mondays, and on Tuesdays they 
are not able to work properly, as they are 
recovering from the effects of a carouse which 
has lasted from mid-day on Saturday to the 
morning of Tuesday. 38. They come on a job 
for a few hours, say that it does not suit them, 
and obtain their wages for having upset the 
calculations of the foreman and done more 
harm than good. I know of bricklayers 
coming on a job and working for an hour— 
eet their money, and say, ‘ We only wanted 
the price of a drink. 4. They practically 
determine who shall and who shall not work 
ona job, and hold before the builder the threat 
of turning out bodily if their demands are not 
complied with. 5. They do not return more 
than one-third of real honest work for the full 


wages they receive, they resent the inter- 


ference of a foreman who has the courage to 
complain; this resentment is sufficiently 
strong to constitute intimidation, and a fore- 
man now hardly dares to do his duty. 6. 
There is distinct 

AGGRESSIVE ConDUCcT 


on the part of the men, and they loiter on the 
building without any attempt to disguise their 
idleness. It may at once be retorted, “ Why 
not put a stop to all this?” But it is more 
easily said than done, because there is at this 
moment a great demand in London for brick- 
layers and plasterers ; therefore the men can 
walk from one job to another with the cer- 
tainty of finding immediate employment. By 
a little concerted action, however, I think we 
ean bring the plasterers to book, and keep 
them off the buildings altogether. I intend, 
in my next piece of work, to make the attempt 
in the following manner:—1l. Use thin fibrous 
plaster slabs for ceilings, and canvas and paper 
them. Another set of men altogether can fix 
these slabs to the joists. Large quantities of 
these slabs could be obtained from Germany 
and Austria. 2. Use wood cornices through- 
out, in place of plaster, as they used to do in 
the good old days of Queen Anne. 3. Use 
wood-moulded panellings to walls or batten 
and canvas them as in days of old. As to 
the bricklayers, I can only invite the out-of- 
work tramecar men and labourers to devote a 
fortnight to acquiring the art—a man of ordi- 
nary physique and intelligence can, I am quite 
certain, lay bricks in that period quite as well 
as I sometimes see them laid by so-called 
bricklayers. The wages earned by these 
tramcar men could be doubled, and the brick- 
layers would be brought to their senses. ‘I 


must apologise for the length of this commu- 
nication, the difficulty being to bring in a 
short form before the public anything like a 
picture of the true state of things on the 
buildings ; but I am convinced that if archi- 
tects will unite their efforts with those of 
the builders, it would not take long to secure 
a very large reduction in the price paid for, 
and the time taken in, the erection of build- 
ings in London.” 
CoRROBORATIVE EVIDENCE. 
“An Architect” writes in corroboration of the 
above statements. “Of the two trades referred 
to,” he says, “plasterers are, in my opinion, 
the worse. They show an absolute indifference 
to the amount of time and money they waste 
by their absence from work without notice, 
and the minimum amount of work they get 
through when actually employed. The extra 
cost of work involved must necessarily fall 
eventually on the public, who have to pay the 
builders, and I do not think it would be too 
much to say that the cost of building is 
nowadays increased to at least 25 per cent. 
more than it should be by this shameful state 
of things. The drink this branch of workmen 
gets through must be appalling, and the brick- 
layers run them very close. In my twenty 
years’ experience I have noticed the gradual 
decrease in the number of bricks laid by any 
individual man. I can remember 800 to 1000 
being considered a good day’s work, but now 
300 to 400 is as many as any ordinary brick- 
layer will condescend to lay, and that notwith- 
standing the increase of wages and shortening 
of hours of labour.” 
Tue PLASTERERS’ REFUGE. 


Mr. George Stanley, of the Fireproof Construc- 
tion Company, 132, Wool Exchange, E.C., 
writes :—“I can fully endorse your correspon- 
dent’s remarks in reference to plasterers’ 
scamping, idleness, and boycotting. Architects 
have long felt the want of a new idea to take 
the place of some of the work now done by 
this branch of the trade, and although 
my firm manufacture plaster slabs to be 
fixed by carpenters, and plastered over 
afterwards, we cannot get the plasterers 
to do the work themselves, and they will 
not allow carpenters to do the fixing. 
Consequently jobs are delayed, and we are 
daily losing work for which we have already 
specified through not being able to get the 
plasterers to work or allow otbers to do so. 
We have offered men work all through the 
winter with like results, owing to their being 
backed up by their trades union, which these 
men hide behind, and give the excuse that the 
union will not allow them to do this or do that. 
The consequence is that the artisan of to-day 
is not allowed to work in a conscientious way, 
for if he puts in his full work and does it well 
he is immediately boycotted by the other 
branches of the trade, and, therefore, has to 
reduce the quality and quantity of his work to 
the level of the lowest or worst work on the job.’ 
“A Reian or TERROR.” 


“Surveyor” says: “ We have enjoyed an ex- 
tensive practice, covering a period of over fifty 
years, and at the present moment there are 
over forty buildings in progress with which we 
are connected, and we consider it under the 
average if less than £400,000 pass through our 
hands for building purposes during the year. 
The British workman employed on buildings 


in London has discovered a method of robbery” 


which is not amenable to law, and very excellent 
uses he has made of it from his own point of 
view, no doubt. Year by year his laziness and 
insolence increase, and during the past three 
years in London builders have experienced a 
“ Reign of Terror,” and in order that it may be 
quite clear to you—the modus operandi—we 
will describe one method adopted by brick- 
layers. In bricklaying the line is stretched 
from point to point, so that courses of the 
brickwork may be truly laid. Ifa union man 
be working on one side of a wall and a free 
man on the other (i.e., a bricklayer not belong- 
ing to the union), he (the union man) will 
dawdle on his side to prevent the line being 
raised until it suits his goodwill and pleasure. 
Should the foreman stand and look at the men 
at work he is told they “Don’t want foxing,” 
or is'asked, “Ain’t we doing enough for you?” 


and should he commit the awful crime of 
telling them not to handle bricks quite so long, 


or endeavour to coax them to do a fair day’s — 


work, he is, in the majority of cases, anathema- 
tised, and wages are instantly demanded. If 
possible, the other trades are persuaded to 
leave that particular job, the foreman being 
characterised as a nigger driver, the motive 
being a vindictive one, as very few contracts 
are signed without a clause imposing a penalty 
for non-completion within the stipulated time. 
Twenty-five per cent. advance in prices 1s a 
moderate computation, the price in brickwork 
has more than doubled in ten years, and where 
bricklayers will not lay more than 400 bricks 
per day on a thick straight wall at so much 
per hour, they will lay from 1000 to 1200 if 
paid by piecework. ‘The invitation to learn 
bricklaying might be extended to any able- 
bodied man who is underpaid. Any ordinary 
man could learn bricklaying in a fortnight, 
plastering in one month, carpentering in six 
weeks, leaving the special portions to flue 
hands, rubbed and gauged workers, cornice 
hands, and so forth to the special men as now, 
leaving the foreman to set out obtuse or acute 
angles.” 
For THE DEFENCE. 


A “London Carpenter” writes :—“Is it not 


the case of silk hat versus the cap and apron 
caste prejudice? These gentlemen who write 
to you have no practical knowledge of the 
works they undertake to superintend. It is 
but a question of supply and demand. If the 
offspring of working men, in deference to the 
spirit of the times and their mother’s feelings, 
are brought up to be theoretical architects in 
the Board schools, instead of practical work- 
men with an indifference to dust, dirt, and 
danger, why, presently there will be more 
architects than navvies ; and then, I suppose, 
my fellows will only “ work” one hour a day 
—which will very much “upset the calcula- 
tions of their superiors.” Your correspon- 
dent’s indictment is mainly true; that I 
admit, but can it be remedied ? No; not even 
if all the out-of-work horsekeepers learn to be 


capable bricklayers at a night school in a fort-_ 


night and thereby double their horsekeepers’ 
incomes, and make the regular bricklayer 
hang his head with profound shame.” 


SUMMING-UP. 


In commenting, in a leading article, on “A 
London Architect’s” letter, the Daily Tele- 
graph observes that if it be “ even but partly 
justified by facts, it brings a very serious 
indictment against the London bricklayers, car- 
penters, plasterers, and plumbers. Consider- 
ing how numerous and useful these specimens 
of the British workmen are, a charge made 
against the whole class is one which must not 
be lightly framed or hastily accepted. How- 
ever, it is for the men themselves to defend 
their credit as honest Britons, and only for us 
to, state what are the accusations brought 
against them. The correspondent is an archi- 
tect in extensive practice, having a great deal 
to do with workmen, and constantly shocked, 
as he says, by the delay in the execution of 
contracts caused by the idleness, the insin- 
cerity, and what he even calls ‘systematic 
robbery’ on the part especially of bricklayers 
and plasterers. Now, these allega- 
tions are either true or false, or, more probably, 
partly true and partly false. The experience 
of other directors of London labour is wanted 
to confirm or to put aside such very grave 
charges, which, however, are so evidently 
made in earnest and with conviction by the 
London architect, that he goes to the length 
of suggesting substitutes for lath and plaster 
work, which would enable builders to dis- 
pense in a large measure with the bricklayers 
and plasterers. Woodcornices, wood-moulded 
panelling, and fibrous plaster slabs for ceil- 
ings, would, he thinks, spoil the market for 
the easy-going gentry who can now stroll from 
one job to another with a certainty of finding 


unquestioned employment, because the build- — 
so busy. — 


ing and decorative trades are 
Indeed, the London architect must have 


been terribly vexed by the irregularities _ 
exist 
among the workmen of the Metropolis, as he — 
proposes, in addition, a most drastic remedy, — 


and immoralities which he _ says 


vi 


~ Ocroser 12, 1898.] 


_ He invites the out-of-work tramcar-men and 


labourers to devote a fortnight to acquiring 
the art, for a man of ordinary physique and 
intelligence can, he is quite certain, lay bricks 
in that period quite as well as we see them 
laid by so-called bricklayers. Another archi- 
tect corroborates these accusations to-day, 
adding that ‘the cost of building is nowadays 
increased to at least twenty-five per cent. 
more than it should be by this shameful state 
of things. What have the other master 
builders, architects, and contractors to say 
upon the subject, and, above all, what do the 
men say for themselves? We should be very 
sorry indeed to believe that the accusations 
could be generally borne out by the testimony 
of other authorities, but most of all grieved if 
it were proved by their silence or heedlessness 
that the London workmen themselves were 
indifferent to such slur thrown on their 
honesty as a body. If these charges are only 
partially justified—if it is not an uncommon 
thing for the London labourer to take no 
manly pride in his work, to scamp it, and to 
sneak his pay, and lose a day in the week for 
drink and laziness—then we should be obliged 
to think very badly indeed of the average 
British workman. But we are quite sure the 
average British workman, even if he be a 
bricklayer or plasterer, is not so black as he 
has here been painted; and we hope that. the 
echo of such serious indictments will have the 
effect either of sweeping them away or of 
shaming the consciences of those who are 
guilty of the meanness and fraud of shirking 


_ their lawful and promised labour.” 


THE sarcophagus for the late Prince 
Bismarck, which the Kaiser has commanded 
the sculptor Begas to execute, will be of an 
elaborate character. On the sarcophagus the 
figure of the Prince will rest with bare head, 
attired in the uniform of a cuirassier, the body 
partly covered with the German flag. Beside 


_ the pedestal a dog will watch the body, thus 


eS FP BLO Ser) 


: 


ees 


symbolising Fidelity. In a niche above the 
sarcophagus is seated a weeping woman, typi- 
fying Germany’s sorrow. On the right is the 
statue of a man representing Strength; on the 
left, a figure of Justice carrying a sword, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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STREET DEFACEMENT. 


A PROTEST FROM LIVERPOOL. 


a eg protests against the newly-pro- 
posed system of tram haulage in Liverpool 
were made at the first ordinary meeting of the 
fifty-first session of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, held last week under the presidency 


of Mr, W. E. Willink, president for the second | 


year. At the opening of the proceedings, 
Professor Simpson, the honorary secretary, 
mentioned that it had been found impossible 
to make ready the programme for the session 
in time for that meeting, because several dates 
had not been filled up, but viewing the titles 
of the papers, &c., that had already been 
promised, he thought they might look forward 
to a very pleasant and successful year.—The 
President then delivered his opening address, 
and after thanking the members of the society 
for again appointing him president, touched 
upon the relationship that should exist between 


ARCHITECTS AND THE Locan Muntcrpat Bopy 


and also the public. In regard to the erection 
of public buildings, he quite agreed that 
“those who paid the piper should call the 
tune,” yet, as he remarked, “supposing the 
builders did not know the music,” was it 
not reasonable to contend that municipal 
authority should intervene, and prevent 
any addition to the already unseemly aspect 
of Liverpool streets? Although such a posi- 
tion would prove a thorny theme, he expressed 
the opinion that the Corporation should appoint 
an official who would be empowered to watch 
the erection of buildings offensive to the eye. 
Alluding particularly to the neighbourhood of 
Sefton Park, the President said that there 
were to be found edifices of all sorts and sizes, 
and the opportunity of preventing the erection 
of them had passed away. In regard to the 
relationship between 


ARCHITECTS AND THE PUBLIC, 


he thought that the taste of the latter con- 
cerning the erection of dwellings was con- 
stantly advancing and rising, and the time 
would come when the opinion of “the man in 
the street” would be a powerful factor in 
forming their views, as architects, as to what 
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| Mr. Willink for his address. . 
| that the president might have expressed an 


was needed. Their aim should be to cultivate 
a warm and close sympathy between the public 
and those who served the public in the region 
of constructive art.—Mr. Henry Hartley (vice- 
president) proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
It was thought 


opinion on the matter of the tramways and tbe 
system of erection that had been adopted. 
That day the members of the Society had had 
the opportunity of viewing the tramway system 
from the Dingle to the Custom House. He 
did not hesitate to say that anybody interested 
in the beauty of our streets would, after 
traversing that route, conclude that the 
arrangements were distasteful and beauty- 
destroying in every manner and form. There 
were posts on each side of the streets with 
cross wires and other wires running horizon- 
tally, and he could not imagine anything more 
offensive to the eye. He hoped that they 
would have the advocacy of Mr. Willink in 
seeing that the surroundings of the city were 
not further defaced by the new system. 
Speaking to a member of the City Council on 
the subject, he had been told that what was 
aimed at was 


PRACTICABILITY AND Not Buraury. 


That, he considered, was a very mean way of 
looking at the question, for he felt that in all 
their practical aims they should endeavour to 
give the people something pleasing and attrac- 
tive.—Mr. George Bradbury, in seconding the 
motion, said that, in regard to the tramway 
system, one felt horrified at the prospect of 
Liverpool becoming a second New York. They 
were now having hideous poles erected through 
the main thoroughfares, and eventually, per- 
haps, might find an overhead railway running 
across the principal open squares of the city. 
It was clear that we were drifting towards the 
New York style of locomotion, They could 
not take a calm and quiet view of these things 
as if they had no influence whatever, but 
should offer some protest against the deface- 
ment of the streets. It was formerly suggested 
that a memorial be sent to the City Council 
protesting against the erection of the poles, but 
nothing had come of the idea. He was of opinion 
that if an objection was lodged it would have 
some effect.—The motion was carried. 
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Photography for Architects. 


M®*® G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.LB.A., 

writing in the Amateur Photographer, 
remarks that a great deal is heard of photo- 
graphy in its application to medicine and 
surgery—of the assistance which it renders to 
the astronomer and the microscopist; by many 
others than specialists it is employed to obtain 
records of old buildings, curious towns, and 
picturesque bits of landscape. Yet com- 
paratively few professional land surveyors, and 
still fewer professional architects, are alive to 
the help which it is capable of affording to 
them in their ordinary work-a-day business. 
That it is of such value, the few who have 
employed it have proved without doubt, going 
so far as to say that for the surveyor, at least, 
a knowledge of photography is as essential as 
an acquaintance with the theodolite. 


THe Otp Narrow VIEW 


of a surveyor’s duty was that he had to make 
plans and sections of the land he surveyed, 
accompanied by a written description of its 
characteristics; the modern, broad view, that 
he is not only to lay down its exact configura- 
tion, but by every means in his power render 
others who have not been technically trained 
as fully conversant with all the peculiarities 
of the surveyed country as he himself. To 
obtain this end, a series of photographs taken 
from well-selected points of view, whose 
positions, as well as the direction in which the 
camera was pointed, are marked on the scale 
plan, is of the very greatest assistance ; and if 
Colonel Stewart’s rotating camera be employed, 
not only is the entire panorama secured, but 
a most accurate check obtained upon the 
theodilite working—so thorough, indeed, that 
in eases of extreme haste the theodolite can 
be dispensed with, and even entirely super- 
seded in instances where the natural con- 
formity of the ground, as in very mountainous 
countries, makes the recognition of the same 
spot from two points of view a matter of 
difficulty, amounting almost to impossibility 
where memory and rough sketches alone are 
trusted to. There was 


A Prominent INSTANCE 


of the value of photographs as supplementary 
to a land survey a few months ago, when 
architects were asked to submit plans in com- 
petition for a new university at San Francisco. 
The site was an extraordinary one, at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, and rose no less 
than 700ft. in a trifle over a mile ; and of this 
a plan was, as usual, supplied to intending 
competitors. On application, however, they 
were also supplied with a scale model of the 
land, and a series of photographs. These 
would undoubtedly have been more useful 
had they been panoramic, or even had the 
directions in which they were taken been 
more clearly indicated than was the case, but, 
even as it was, they gave a very good idea of 
the topography, and especially of the way in 
which the character of the land altered at its 
different altitudes, and of the views obtain- 
able. At first sight, it is, perhaps, not quite 
so obvious how photography can be of value to 
the architect as to the surveyor. Yet it is 
even so in even a great variety of ways. In 
crowded cities particularly it is of the utmost 
importance before commencing building work 
to ascertain and record what is existing on the 
site and what is surrounding it before com- 
mencing operations, having regard to possible 
legal complications, actions from neighbouring 
owners for infringements of rights of light and 
other easements, and many other eventualities ; 
and in such cases the 


EvipENCcE AFFORDED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


from well selected points of view, and taken 
with suitable lenses, in conjunction with 
proper plans and models, is most important. 
By themselves, however, the value of photo- 
graphs as evidence is liable to heavy discount 
in court, as many judges, and juries also, have 
become sceptical of the truthfulness of the 
impressions conveyed by them, owing to the 
oceasional unscrupulous use of specially wide 


or narrow angled lenses, for purposes which 
are sufficiently obvious. Of equal importance 
are photographs of shoring and underpinning 
work, and of all work which is to be covered 
over, and about which disputes of one sort or 
another are by no means infrequent, owing in 
the majority of cases to the absence of evidence 
such as a photograph would supply; and 
almost invariably when bad work is con- 
demned, and ordered to be reinstated should 
the camera be used, for the purpose of after- 
reference if necessary. When work is being 
carried out at any such distance from the 
architect’s office as to render personal constant 
supervision impossible, the clerk of works, by 
supplying photographs, can keep him in touch 
with what is going on, and by their means a 
client can often be informed as to the progress 
of the building for which he is paying in a 
manner most satisfactory to all parties. 


NEW TOWN HALL AT ENNISKILLEN. 


Abe design for this building, which we illus- 

trate to-day, was selected in competition 
about twelve months ago. The building is 
now in course of erection, and will probably be 
completed next year. 

The usual municipal offices are arranged on 
the ground floor, comprising reading-room, 
clerk’s office, chairman’s room and council 
chamber, minor assembly halland committee 
room, and gentlemen’s lavatory. The care- 
taker, heating chamber, stores, and fire brigade 
are disposed in the basement. On the first 
floor are situated the large assembly hall, 
stage and dressing rooms, committee room, 
borough surveyor’s office. The Masonic Hall 
and ante-room are situated in the attic of 
front. 

The style of the building is Free Renaissance. 
General facing is of fine punched Carra-creagh 
limestone, which is a kind of black marble, 
and with dressings of Dungannon, a cream- 
coloured sandstone. The roofs are to be 
covered with Westmorland green slates, with 
lead hips and ridges. The roofs of tower and 
ventilating fleche will be covered with 16oz. 
copper. 

The works are now in an advanced condition, 
almost all of the walls being to the full height. 
It is expected that the building will be roofed 
before the severe weather sets in. 

The entrances from both streets lead directly 
to the spacious staircase hall. The stairs are 
to be constructed of fireproof materials, as also 
are the whole of the corridors and passages and 
lavatories. Fire extinguishing apparatus will 
be arranged in both staircases, where there 
will be control of all the rooms; and the stair- 
cases and exits are so arranged that no danger 
will reasonably occur from panic. 

The heating is to be on the warm air system 
—the cool, fresh air, taken from each street by 
ducts under the ground floor, passed through 
the furnace chamber, and thence by air flues 
in the walls to each of the different rooms, 
where its entrance will be controlled by regu- 
lating valves. The ventilation is to be effected 
by: inlet panels in addition to the warming 
apparatus, and extracted at the ceiling and 
conveyed in trunks to the central upcast shaft 
in the fleche. The offices are provided with 
exhaust ventilators, having separate air flues 
built in along smoke flues and carried up to 
near top of chimney. 

The design is by Messrs. Anthony Scott and 
Son, of Drogheda, under whose superintendence 
the works are being carried out. Thecontractor 
is Mr. James Harvey, of Enniskillen. 


PRESIDENT Carnot, who met his death at 
the hands of the Anarchist, Caserio, is to have 
his monument at Lyons. The statue, which is 
to be unveiled next year, will be of an elaborate 
character. It will take the form of a pedestal 
surmounted by a pyramid. A figurein marble 
of the assassinated President will be placed in 
the centre of the monument; above, will be 
the Genius of France saluting the flag ; below, 
the arms of the town of Lyons; behind, a lion 
looking towards the place where Caserio 
accomplished his crime. z 


Enquiry Department. 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
To the Editor of Tun BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—I am engaged at granite works 
in Westmorland, and I find it impossible to 
attend any classes in architectural drawing, 
colouring, &e. Iam very anxious to pursue 
my studies in these subjects, but I am at a 
loss what books to study. I should much 

appreciate your advice.— Yours faithfully, 

E. 


We would recommend you, in pursuing 
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your studies in Architecture, to procure the — 


general guidance of someone who is already 
proficient. If you cannot arrange this in any 


other way, there are in London several com- 


petent coaches (whose names you will find in 
this and other professional journals) who will 


direct your studies by correspondence for a — : 
small fee. If you rely entirely upon yourself 


you will waste much time in acquiring matter 
that is of no importance or value. Of books 
you should possess Quilt’s “ Encyclopedia 
of Architecture” and “ Building Construction ” 
(Rivington). 
orders, we know no better book than that 
edited and arranged by Mr. Phene Spiers, and 


published by Batsford, Holborn. For opening 
your studies in Gothic Architecture, Parker’s 


“ Glossary ” is a most useful book. 


Correspondence. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION GRATIS. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear S1r,—In my opinion the London 


School Board have gone a step too far in 


making their Evening Continuation Schools 
entirely free. Amongst-those who take ad- 
vantage of this are many who are in @ posi- 
tion to pay something towards the cost of 
the classes, and why should the London rate- 
payers contribute towards the cost of teaching 
carpentry to those who are learning it as a 
hobby? That technical education should be 
free to those connected with the various trades, 
and who wish to improve themselves by attend- 
ing lectures and practical instruction, I do not 
wish to-deny ; to keep up with our foreign 
competition such things ought to be, especially 
for the learners, who have less chance than 
ever, owing to the subdivision of work, of 
gaining a proper apprenticeship in the trade 
they have chosen. But when I see clerks, 
draughtsmen, schoolmasters, 
attending classes in woodwork, I feel that 


For a study of the classic 


and the like 


the thing has been carried a little too far. i 


There are, and always were, plenty of classes at 


the Institutes and Polytechnics, which may be — 


entered at a very moderate fee, open to those 
who care to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities presented. It cannot be argued that 


these “craftsmen” do any good to the work- — 


manship of the country ; I am perfectly certain 


they do not learn enough to keep any trades- — 


man out of a job—in fact, I sometimes have 


come across extra work made through their — 


% 


amateur work—so no tradesmen need look upon — 


the classes with a jealous eye. : 


The only advantage gained is that they 
learn to appreciate good work, but even that — 
does not say they will promote good work by ~ 


learning to pay good prices. 


I would suggest that those who have in- 


comes over a certain fixed amount, say, £100 
per annum, contribute towards the expenses 
of the classes by paying a small fee. This 
subject will not have very great attention till 
the cost is totalled up in due course, and then 
we shall hear all about it. Why not look to 
the whole business before then ?—Yours truly, 
“ Ves 


Messrs. Grecory Bros. are about to erect ; 
a large house at West Hill Park, Woking, — 


from the designs of Mr. J. Wilson Wright 


architect, Anthony. a 
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i THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


_ INAUGURATION OF THE WINTER 
| SESSION. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


HE session 1898-9 of the Architectural 
Association was inaugurated on Friday 
night. The Association commences the 
winter term full of hope and vigour, and with 
an admirable President in the person of Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., at its head, 
The adoption of the annual report and balance- 
sheet was the first business item of the new 
session, and following it came the distribution 
of prizes to this year’s winners of the respec 
tive competitions. We have already pub 
lished the list of successful students, and, 
passing over the annual report until our 
next issue, we come to the President’s 
address. It was as follows:—“In address- 
ing you this evening I feel my first duty 
is to thank you for electing me to the 
_ honoured position of your President for the 
ensuing year. In accepting that important 
and responsible position, let me assure you 
that my heart is thoroughly in my work, and 
it will be my first and last aim to pass on the 
good traditions of this chair unsullied to my 
successor. With regard to the custom, your 
President’s annual address, it may by looked 
upon by many as a necessary evil, and, perhaps, 
by none more so than the President himself. 
However, custom it is, and I maintain on the 
whole 
; A HuattHrunt Custom, 


as although involving almost necessarily some 
repetition, it enables us to look at things from 
a somewhat different point of view, it may 
_ open up some further field for thought, and 
again it may perhaps, from year to year, help 
to inspire or to rekindle enthusiasm for the 
_ great work being carried on by the Architec- 
tural Association. Having completed our 
_ fifty years’ life as an association and entering 
now upon the first session of a new decade, we 
are in a measure able to review the past with 
considerable satisfaction, and, with past ex- 
‘perience to guide us, to look forward with 
every hope of even greater success in the 
future. The very useful review of the history 
of the Association given in your late 
President’s address renders it, I am glad to 
‘say, unnecessary for me to dwell further upon 
the historical side except only as far as it 
touches upon the progress in the educational 
work of the Architectural Association. The 


First OBJECT OF THE PROMOTERS 


of the Association was perhaps necessarily a 
‘somewhat limited one, and it must be a source 
of no small gratification to Professor Kerr and 
Mr. Arthur Cates (now our oldest member), 
and other of the promoters who are still 
amongt us, to whom we all owe so much, to see 
the vigorous plant that has grown from the 
small seed they planted and nourished with so 
‘much care fifty years ago. Whilst we should 
never lose sight of the debt of gratitude we 
owe to the first: promoters of the Architectural 
Association, yet I feel sure that they will be 
the first to acknowledge that the good work 
they started has been well carried forward by 
many able workers, to whom we owe an equal 
debt of gratitude ; and more especially to those 
who were the means of bringing about the 
great revolution in our mode of work, and 
launching the new scheme of education. Useful 
as the educational work of the Association had 
been up till 1891, and sucessful in many ways 
as had been the results of the noble and 
generous voluntary support given in teaching 
and otherwise—and again, whilst it cannot be 
denied that the enthusiasm inspired amongst 
‘students was as great, if not even greater, ; 
UnpbrrR THE OLD VoLUNTARY SysTEm, 

more especially in such sections as the old 
Class of Design, yet undoubtedly with the rise 
of numerous Schools of Art, and the demands 
for systematic education in every branch of 
and science, it became absolutely necessary 
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if we were to maintain our position as an educa- 
tional body, that our whole system should be 
worked upon more methodical lines than 
heretofore; and further that our educational 
work should not be dependent solely on 
voluntary effort. How much this great need 
was felt by those most interested in our 
welfare, for many years before its accomplish- 
ment became possible, is purely a matter of 
history. With what care and surprising 
thoroughness the new scheme was at last 
launched, and became a living factor for good, 
under the able direction of our energetic past 
presidents, Mr. Stokes and Mr. Baggallay, and 
no less energetic secretaries, Farrow, Gale, and 
Goldsmith, we have ample evidence in the 
original curriculum. This curriculum was at 
once simple and comprehensive; and the fact 
that so few alterations to the original scheme 
have been found necessary, speaks wonders for 
the care and insight of its framers. Such 
changes as have been made from time to time 
are the outceme of experience in actual working, 
and that further modifications will have to 
be made in the near future is more than 
probable. (ood as our start 


In THorouaH HpucatTionaL Worxk 


has been, we do not for a moment think that 
our system is yet by any means perfect. 
Indeed, there are palpable deficiencies, and 
especially as regards the technieal and practical 
branches of our work, upon which I shall say 
a few words later on. You will, I hope, agree 
with me when I say that it is not well that we 
should always be looking only at the bright 
side ofthe picture. There is certainly another 
side, and it is much better to face it; and asit 
is a matter that affects the whole body, I 
trust you will forgive me if I state certain 
facts concerning the work of the last few 
sessions. One of the greatest disappointments 
is perhaps in finding how few students com- 
paratively work through the four years’ 


‘course proposed by the original and _ still 


recommended by the present curriculum. It 
is very hard to judge exact results by figures 
only, as a majority of our students take up 
various subjects, the studio work, or especial 
courses of lectures separately. I will there- 
fore not attempt to compare averages, as it 
would probably be misleading ; nevertheless, 
it is 
DisTINcTLY DISAPPOINTING 

to find that out of all the students who have 
joined during the years 1891 to 1894 and 1895 
inclusive, only eighteen have taken the com- 
plete four years’ course. Of this number seven 
students commenced their studies in the session 
1891-92; five in session 1892-93 ; five in session 
1893-94; one in session 1894-95. These figures 
at least indicate that the four years’ course is 
either not generally popular amongst students, 
or otherwise that the majority of students do 
not under our present system of pupilage find 
it practicable to carry forward a regular four 
years’ course of A.A. instruction in addition to 
their other work; and it must not be forgotten 
that the more industrious and ambitious 
students, or those with more time at their 
disposal, are tempted, and I think wisely 
so, to join the Royal Academy Schools, 
and carry on the R.A. work conjointly with 
that of the Association. This in itself may 
to some extent tell against the success of 


THe Four YEARS CouRSE 


originally proposed. What do we learn from 
the experience of our various divisions of 
work ? When the work was divided into four 
divisions, it was Division III. and IV. that 
were poorly attended; when the work was re- 
arranged in three divisions, it was Division 
III. that languished, and now that the curri- 
culum is once more modified, and excellently 
arranged for the complete work to be included 
in two divisions, it is in the advanced classes 
of Division II. that there is still the greatest 
falling off. Indeed so much was this the case 
during the last session that the committee 
have felt that it was desirable to remove the 
valuable lectures on general history, and those 
on stresses and strains from Division II. to 
Division I., and to make land surveying, 
originally in Division I., one of the extra 
subjects. This will perhaps tend to make the 


lectures in Division I. still more popular, and 
we hope at the same time increase the attend- 
ance at the remaining classes in Division IT. 
But I am not confident that it will altogether 
solve the problem as to why it is that the 
majority of students do not follow on 


THROUGH THE ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Personally, my view is that, taking into con- 
sideration the present system of pupilage and 
other difficulties that beset the architectural 
student, a four years’ course, unless under a 
regular college system, is too long, and that a 
curriculum drawn up fora three years’ com- 
plete course would be more popular and 
successful: not that I think four years under 
regular systematic work too much—per se— 
but when supplemented by office and other 
work, it becomes impracticable. In saying 
this, [ am aware that it is possible for a student 
to cram through the lectures and other classes 
in two years, but in doing so he must miss 
much of the studio work. This course cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. That it is 
resorted to by some as a means of cramming 
up for and passing the R.I.B.A. examination 
in.a limited time, is, I regret to say, only too 
true. Again, it is found that many students, 
after passing through Division I., go 


To a Private TuTor 


for getting up the advanced subjects, with the 
same object. It is, I fear, one of the inevitable 
evils of this otherwise most useful examination, 
thatstudentsare tempted to considerthe passing 
of this examination the goal of their ambition, 
and to make the historical, theoretical, and 
scientific side of architecture the main feature of 
their studies, too often to the detriment of the. 
practical art and craft side of their education. 
Whilst Iam most firmly convinced that the 
reading, the study, and the preparation that 
is necessary for these examinations is simply 
invaluable to the student as a means to an 
end, and that even the examination itself 
may be, and is, in many cases, an incentive 
to work, yet one cannot but deplore that 


THe PassInc oF THE EXAMINATION 


is the end far too often worked for, and not 
architecture. There are certain peculiarities 
I have particularly noticed about the man 
whose only or principal qualification to being 
an artist is the passing of the R.I.B.A. 
examination, as opposed to the artist who 
uses the examination, as it is intended to be 
used, as an accessory to his art—the former 
invariably wants to tell you all about it—he 
has a wonderful liking to discourse upon his 
book-learned art to others, and is sublimely 
critical as to what is and is not correct in 
style, &e. For fear of being misunderstood, 
however, let me repeat that I believe the 
R.I.B.A. examinations, within limits, to be a 
great lever for good, both as an incentive to 
study and as a test to study. If these exami- 
nations are not, as they never should be con- 
sidered, or thought of, as a test of art, they 
may, I think, in a measure, be fairly con- 
sidered as a certain qualification in the very 
necessary 
ScrenTiIFIC StpE oF OUR ART. 


But having said this, I feel I am only ex- 
pressing the views of all who have interested 
themselves in the educational work of the 
Architectural Association when I emphatically 
assert that in no way whatever do we as an 
educational body encourage a system of 
cramming students for the R.I.B.A., or any 
other architectural examination; and we most 
strongly deprecate the idea of our classes 
being used for that end, to the detriment of 
the studio work, which, as I have before said, 
must of necessity be the case if students 
attempt to confine their studies to a two 
years’ course. No, gentlemen, the whole 
scheme of our educational work is based upon 
a much firmer foundation than is involved in 
cramming. It was the aim of the framers of 
our new scheme, and the great desire of those 
who have carried on that scheme, to lay a 
solid foundation of elementary education, and 
to build up gradually a superstructure, that 
should be as perfect in its parts as we could 
make it; and in this system was it, do you 
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think, for one moment desired that historical, 
theoretical, or even scientific study should be 


Tur BACKBONE OF THE WORK? 


Surely not! The studio work, and all that is 
involved in it, I venture to say, was intended 
to be the backbone of all other study—and 
that the subjects therein taught should 
throughout be worked conjointly with the 
lectures, classes, or divisions. It is here that 
a student will first learn to express his thoughts 
and ideas with his pencil—it is here that he 
will learn the beauty, relative proportion and 
value of ornament and mouldings—it is here 
that he will be able to formulate his ideas 
into actual working formula—it is here that he 
will be able to test the value of what he has 
learnt in other sections—and last, but not 
least, it is in the studio that he will learn the 
fundamental principles «f design, and, having 
gained confidence in himself, will have many 
unrestricted opportunities of showing that 


INDIVIDUALITY IN DESIGN, 


which I trust it will ever be the object of the 
Association to encourage. It is for these 
reasons I say that the studio work should be 
considered by our students as the very basis of 
all other work. Amongst our many really able 
instructors, it would seem invidious to pick 
out any one name, when all,in their particular 
spheres of work, are so thoroughly good, was it 
not for the fact that I am now more particu- 
larly dealing with the studio work, but I think 
all who know Mr. Lewis will agree with me that 
he is simply facile princeps in his position as 
studio instructor. Whilst speaking of the 
value of studio work I want to take, the oppor- 
tunity of calling very special attention to one 
important section of it—I re"er to the School 
of Design. In the August number of Archi- 
tectural Association Notes you may have 
noticed that I took the opportunity, at the 
request of the committee, of inserting a short 
note upon what in our new Brown Book we 
call the School of Design and Handicraft. Our 
older members will remember how popular 
was 
THe Oup Crass or DEsian 


in years gone by. I have previously referred 
to the enthusiasm in connection with this class 
under the old voluntary system. Many men, 
who are now in full-blown practice, will 
remember, with feelings of gratitude to the 
Architectural Association, the great help this 
old class of design was to them in their early 
days, and Iam sure I am only expressing the 
feelings of many when I say I shall not only 
remember the class with feelings of gratitude 
for the good I obtained from it, but with 
feelings of affection for the many friendships 
that resulted from our social intercourse and 
friendly rivalry. Now, this is the class in our 
present system that binds us most closely with 
the past. It is this class that is most closely 
allied to the voluntary system of teaching. 
The instructors, or, to be more correct, I 
should say the visitors in this case, give their 
services freely and ungrudgingly for the good 
of the cause as of old, yet withal I regret to 
say that we have 


To DEPLORE a FALLING OFF 


in this School of Design, both in membership 
and quality of work. It has puzzled the 
committee a good deal to try and find out the 
real cause of this general falling off. It 
surely cannot be that there is less enthusiasm 
amongst students for this allimportant branch 
of study. I do not believe for a moment that 
there is now less ability among our students 
than at any previous period of the history of 
the Architectural Association. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe that with 
all the advantages we have been trying to 
heap up for the future happy student of the 
Architectural Association that we compara- 
tively old fogies shall in another decade be left 
far behind, and be looking on with wonder and 
astonishment at the freaks and fancies of the 
twentieth century sty)e—what shall we call it, 
THE CONGLOMERATE STYLE, 
invented by those geniuses we hatched and 
nourished with so much care in the folds of 
the Architectural Association. But joking 
aside—it is my earnest hope that this School 
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of Design may be a great success during the 
present session, and in expressing my own 
wish, I am, of course, only speaking as chairman 
on behalf of the committee. Feeling thatthe fee 
of £1 1s. might be the real stumbling block in 
the way of many who would otherwise join, 
the committee have, and I think most wisely, 
decided to reduce the fee to the nominal sum 
of 5s.in both the elementary and advanced 
class of design. I trust that this inducement 


alone will be enough to make the class more - 


really representative of the work of the students 
of the Architectural Association. One can 
only hope that on the principle that you value 
most what you pay most for, that students will 
not value less what they are paying so little 
for. The very name, and the object of the 
class, should of course in itself be 


An AmpLe INDUCEMENT 


for any enthusiastic student to join. If, how- 
ever, further inducement were needed, surely 
a glance at the list of names of visitors who, 
although all busy men, are ready to give their 
time, energies, and experience, freely and 
voluntarily for the good of the students, should 
be sufficient. I will not now say more on this 
subject, except to add that the committee will 
watch with hopeful interest the result of its 
endeavour to meet the convenience and re- 
quirements of the students in every possible 
way. Wenow come to the latter part of our 
title: “ School of Handicraft.” This question 
is so mixed up with that of premises that it is 
hard to speak of them apart. Undoubtedly 
the want of success in this branch of our work 
is owing to the want of 


TECHNICAL AND DEMONSTRATION WORKSHOPS 


in our own building. This being quite impos- 
sible at 56, Great Marlborough Street, the 
committee in past years obtained permission 
for students to attend various workshops and 
Polytechnics. The results are not encouraging, 
and personally I think the reasons are obvious. 
Suffice it to say at present that during the 
past session not a single student applied to 
be allowed to attend the Trades Training 
School , or the Battersea and Chelsea Poly- 
technics. ‘T'welve students, however, attended 
the masonry and leadwork classes at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic under the direction 
of the L.C.C. Technical Education Board. But 
twelve out of 176 students is indeed a small 
proportion. I suppose that amongst the 
average students of the present day there is 
no need more conspicuously apparent than 
the want of thoroughly practical knowledge of 
materials and their proper treatment construc- 
tionally and otherwise. Our lectures and 
instruction on theoretical construction are, of 
course, very valuable. But practical demon- 
stration in a workshop by an expert mason, 
carpenter, bricklayer, and plumber would be 
of equal, if not greater, value to the young 
student, and is in any case 

A Very Necessary Apsunot To THEORETICAL 

Srupy. 


The advice given by the late Mr. Street to a 
father who wished to send his son to him 
as a pupil was: “ Please send your son to the 
workshops of a good builder for a year before 
sending him to me”’; and I feel confident that 
this was sound advice, and I only wish that it 
could be more generally followed within certain 
limits in places where other means of practical 
training are unattainable. We all know what 
severe and prolonged workshop training is 
considered necessary for a civil or mechanical 
engineer. In a modified degree, it is not one 
bit less necessary that an architect should 
have a similar training as to the quality, uses, 
and correct treatment of the materials he has 
to deal with in various kinds of building. It 
is simply deplorable, comparatively speaking, 
how little really practical knowledge of this 
kind exists, and, what is worse, how little it 
is sought for amongst the great majority of 
students. This is not of course an evil by any 
means confined to the present generation only. 
The haphazard system of 
LEARNING TO BE AN ARCHITECT 


by means of office and class training, and 
picking up the practical craft side as best you 
can, has been quite as much an evil of the 
past as it is of the present day—with this 


ye 


difference, however, that at the present time ~ 
the facilities for practical craft training are so 
much greater than they were a few years ago, 
that there is less excuse for students not 
profiting by their numerous advantages. [ am 
not for a moment urging that an architect — 
should himself become a perfect craftsman in _ 
all trades. With the many qualifications that _ 
are.considered requisite for an architect, lifeis 
far too short for such an ideal; but I do assert 
that an architect, worthy of the name, should _ 
have such a personal ; 
PracticaL KNowLepGEe or MATERIALS : 
and actual workmanship, that he can always 
utilise the former to the best advantage, and 
correct the latter, when defective, in all 
trades ; to do this he must gain his experience 
on the actual building or by practical demon- 
stration in the workshop. It is for this reason — 
that I sincerely hope we shall before long see _ 
proper demonstration workshops in direct con- _ 
nection with, if not under the same roof as, 
the present or future Architectural Association _ 
premises. Until such arrangements can be made, 
Idohopethat a larger proportionof the students 
will join such Polytechnic or other technical 
classes as they may find most convenient, and 
that all will take every possible opportunity of 
visiting various works in progress wherever — 
possible. Principals can in a great measure 
Hetp Forward THEIR PUPILS a 
in this way, by allowing them continually to 
visit works they may have in hand, whereby _ 
the pupil can study the plans and details and 
building together. And further, I feel sure — 
that there are many architects who have — 
sufficient interest in the education of their — 
younger brethren to give to individual Archi- — 
tectural Association students permission to — 
visit their buildings. Personally, by previous — 
arrangement, I should be always pleased to do — 
so. There are two other points bearing upon _ 
the work of the last session that I feel bound 
to touch upon. First, that the instructors do — 
not think the “home-work” is as good as it — 
should be,and the second is the want of — 
support given to the modelling class. As — 
regards the former—the Association cannot, of — 
course, attempt to regulate the “home-work” — 
of students, but let me say thatif they wantto — 
obtain the full benefit of the lectures and — 
classes they pay for—home-work is : 
An InvatuasLeEe Accessory, r 
and one which by being neglected leaves the 
individual student the main sufferer. And — 
with reference to the latter, what I have said 
as regards workshop study applies with equal — 
force to the study of modelling. Wholly — 
independent of the intrinsic value of modelling 
as a means of learning form and proportion, — 
and the value of light and shade under various — 
conditions, and in various positions, itis one — 
of the greatest helps to an architect being — 
able to illustrate his requirements as to 
ornament, or intricate stone work, by modelling 
for the carver or mason—and it is a kind of 
illustration that both carver and mason ap- — 
preciate far more than a pencil sketch, and 
greatly enhances the reputation and respect 
for an architect amongst the workmen. — 
Somehow the great value of modelling is not 
properly appreciated. In Mr. Pomeroy we — 
have an instructor second to none in the art, 
and this, combined with the simple facts that 
I have stated as regards an 
Tue VALUE oF MopEeLLine 
to the architect, should tend to render this one 
of the most popular classes in the Architectural — 
Association. I am afraid so far you have 
found what I have said very severely practical, — 
but I cannot but feel that if we wish to make 
the Association work more thoroughly success- 
ful than it is, it is well that we should at times 
look at the severely practical side of things, 
and see where our defects and weaknesses are, 
that we may be in a better position to remedy 
them. ‘To turn now to more general subjects. 
Undoubtedly the greatest need of the Associa-— 
tion at present is the want of new premises. 
For years past this need has been unceasingly | 
felt. The prospect of mn 
New anp More SuirasLe PREMISES 


has so often been foreshadowed, unhappily. 
without any tangible result, that I cannot 


 . 
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wonder that members should feel disappointed, 
and, consequently, somewhat apathetic on the 
subject. But I can assure those who are not 
immediately behind the scenes that the ques- 
tion is by no means an easy one, and beset 
with many difficulties. The committee, as a 
body, certainly have not shirked the question. 
Time after time have different schemes been 
brought before them, and many hours have 
been spent in the inspection of possible build- 
ings, and yet on only two occasions have we 
come anywhere near a solution of our problem 
and then only to find our hopes blighted 
by some unforeseen difficulties. The largeness 
of our requirements and the limited means at 
our disposal, form the two great obstacles to 
the attainment of our long deferred hope. In 
company with several of my predecessors in the 
chair, I had good reasons to hope that I should 
be able to bring before you this evening a 
scheme that would meet our requirements, and 
t is with much regret that I find myself at 
the last moment unable to doso. But I can 
say this much, that the Jubilee Premises Com- 
mittee have under consideration another 
scheme that we sincerely trust we shall be 
able to submit for your consideration at no 
distant date. As certain questions have lately 
been put to me on the subject, I will briefly 
state what I consider our needs are, and what 
[ shall aim at obtaining in any scheme for new 
premises. In the first place, I should like to 
see our Architectural Association centre made 
much more of 

A Trur CENTRE, A Home, or Cuivups, 

if you like it better, of architectural life; a 
place where one and all members could drop 
in at all reasonable hours of the day, and enjoy 
fhe privileges of a good common room, where 
light refreshments could be obtained, and a 
comfortable reading and writing and smoking 
room; a place where one would not feel 
amed to ask a friend or client to meet one, 
d where the parents and guardians of any 
dent might call, without feeling that they 
ere visiting a sort of architectural wholesale 
ehouse or counting-house; and last, but 
least, a place where country members or 
mbers of allied societies, could call, and feel 
at they had a homely centre in this great 
netropolis, where they would be always wel- 
‘come and could meet men of like interests to 
heir own. I have no wish to draw any fantastic 
jicture, but in my humble opinion a modified 
b life, such as I have referred to, would be 
great service to the younger as well as the 
er members of the profession. Within 
per limits its tendency would undoubtedly 
for good all round; it would form a social 
kground to the otherwise serious educa- 
mal work of the Association, which would 
lect warmth of feeling and create a spirit of 
it de corps amongst its members. I could 
vish that there was some such 
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hat it might be in reality what it should be— 
proper social, as well as the professional, 
tre in London for all architects. In 
tion to good offices and library and class- 
m accommodation, it is, I think, desirable 
t we should have our own meeting room 
ossible, and a large well-lighted and venti- 
studio will be an essential feature; and 
next important new requirement should 
demonstration workshops—an addition 
ch will, I hope, be one of the great features 
ur future educational work. You will 
that I use the title demonstration 
hops; I do so advisedly. Any scheme 
extensive workshops in various trades 
ld (even if it were desirable) be entirely 
yond our means. Men who wish to attend 
gular workshops where they can see a large 
ety of work can always make arrange- 
with some good builder to do so, and 
will no doubt obtain 


A Goop Insicut Into Pracrican Work.’ 


re are, however, many obvious difficulties, 
1d, I think,some objections to regular builders’ 
hops training. To begin with, anyone 
wishes this sort of training to be of real 
e tohim must make up his mind that no 
leasures will be successful. Hé must 


f 
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drop any sort of kid-glove studentship, and be 
ready to work with his hands, and on the same 
footing as any ordinary mechanic. There are 
troublesome class difficulties and craft jealousies 
to be faced—a footing to be paid for, added to 
which there are only too often influences of a 
low moral and degrading kind, that cannot be 
healthful to the younger student just starting 
upon his life’s career; and in saying this, | 
speak from personal experience. Again, hard 
manual work at the bench or banker may often 
be injurious to a man’s sketching and pencil 
work. Itis for these reasons that I think 


Tue First Pracricant TRAINING 


for architectural students should be in tech- 
nical schools and demonstration workshops 
rather than at the actual bench or banker at 
a builder’s works. If after such training a 
student can take the position of a clerk of 
works, or a place under a good clerk of works, 
I believe he will have precisely the kind of 
practical training that an architect requires. 
The demonstration workshops that I should 
like to see in connection with the Architectural 
Association ought to consist of at least three 
large rooms: one for carpentry, a second for 
mason and bricklayer’s and tiler’s work, and a 
third for plumbing and general metal work. 
The furniture would, of course, consist of 
benches, bankers, lathes, and other necessary 
tools and appliances on a modified scale—but, 
further, it should be furnished with 


Moprts or Woop, Sronz, anp Mera 
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and plumber’s work. In some cases, such as 
roofs, floors, staircases, and groining, the 
models would necessarily be on a small scale, 
but in all cases they should show accurately 
the construction, with joints, tenons, mortices, 
scarfings, etc., complete. But for such details 
as doors, window sashes, and casements, and 
other things of every-day use that will readily 
suggest themselves, full-size models would be 
more useful, and so made that they could be 
taken to pieces and put together again, so as 
to be copied, bit by bit, to small scale by 
students. : 
(To be continued.) 


A GreRMAN amateur, Dr. Selle, has made a 
noteworthy advance in adapting the processes 
of colour photography already known so as to 
make them of practical value. Hitherto the 
pictures have been expensive, and have taken 
a long time to produce. Dr. Selle has devised 
a method of making negatives from exposures 
taken through three films of complementary 
colours, which enables him to rapidly repro- 
duce the pictures to any extent in the natural 
tints. It is asserted that prints by his method 
can be made at the rate of one a minute, by 
duplication very similar to that of the collo- 
type process. Certainly the pictures which he 
has already produced are very beautiful, and 
surpass the most careful colour printing in the 
accuracy and delicacy of the hues. The shades 
of a butterfly’s wings, the plumage of a bird, 
the tints of a piece of Bayeux tapestry, are 
shown with marvellous fidelity. 

Some uneasiness has been created at South- 
sea by preparation for the erection—on the 
edge of the Common, between the Clarence 
Esplanade Pier and the Castle—of a building 
which is to serve as an engine and boiler house 
for the generation of the electricity for the 
search lights at the entrance to Portsmouth 
harbour and along Southsea beach. The 
building will be, it is stated, about 24ft. long 
by about 15ft. wide, and 15ft. in height. Con- 
crete bases are being laid for two sets of 
engines and two dynamos. It is feared that 
the building, &c., will be a serious eyesore 
from the residences and hotels on the other 
side of Southsea Common; and though it is 
not disputed that for defensive purposes the 
War Department have full power to avail 
themselves of the Common, it is felt by the 
townspeople that within the walls of the Castle 
and elsewhere there is ample accommodation 
for such a building, and that by the erection 
of such a structure on this part of the Common 
little consideration has been shown tothe autho- 

rities and inhabitants of the watering place. 
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AN ENORMOUS... 
AGGREGATION OF . 


A tchitectural 
a 


: Articles. 


Important Announcement 


= = 


in regard to = = 


‘THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.” 
a 


‘‘ The Builders’ Journal and Architec- 
tural Record’’ is admittedly the best 
and brightest weekly paper published 
for the Architectural Profession and 


the Building and Allied Trades. 


Upon repeated occasions the bulk of the 


** Journai’’ has been increased. 


It is now the intention of the Editor to 
enhance the authority, artistic quality, 
and literary aid technical excellence 


of the ** Journal.’’ 


The pages of ‘‘ (he Architectural Review’’ 
cannot adequately cope with the num- 
ber of authoritative and excellent 
articles offered from time to time, 
and the Editor of ‘‘The Builders’ 
Journal’’ has now arranged to take 
a selection from such articles for 

insertion in the ‘‘ Journal.’’ Thus, 

while ‘‘ The Architectural Review ’’ 
will deal with Art subjects of endur- 
ing character and undoubted influ- 
ence, ‘‘ The Builders’ Journal ’’ will 
publish the more controversial and 


currently critical subjects offered for 


consideration, 
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The only Architectural Magazine 
Now Published. 


Now <i el he te Ready. 
OCTOBER NUMBER 
. «OL ther. 


Architectural }eview 


IS UNIQUE IN INTEREST, 


So strong a Series of Articles and 
Illustrations for the 
ARCHITECT and CRAFTSMAN 
has never previously been brought 
between the covers of a Magazine. 
One of the timely features 
of the October Number 
2s the Second Supplement of 
(THE COLLECTOR cries 
containing a special article on the 
Rembrandts at Amsterdam 
Written by Harold Rathbone. 
A fine Reproduction of 
Rembrandt's famous Painting 
THE ANG HI iW ALTE 


adorns this Number. 
Bridgnorth from the River: 


An Autograph Lithograph 
by Oliver Hall, R.E., 
ws also presented. 
The Work of John Belcher: 
Superbly illustrated : 
Written by C. G. Harper. 
The Rock-Cut Churches of Inker- 


mann. 
Letterpress and Illustrations by William 
Simpson, RL. 


London as Dickens Knew it: 
By A. E. Street, M.A. 
The Renaissance of the Art of 


Enamelling in England: 
Illustrated : 
By Alexander Fisher. 


The Work of G. F. Watts: 
Superbly wllustrated : 


Written by W. FE. F. Britten. 

Early 17th Century Plaster-Work 
in Barnstaple: 
Illustrated. 

The Roman Stones in the Hunterian 


Museum : 
Tllustrated. 


The Most Interesting Magazine 
Ever Offered to the Profession. 


NOW READY. 
y | | mx Nett. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Erringuam Hovuszr, ARUNDEL. STREET, 
October 12th, 1898. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOHN 
RUSKIN. 


Tue two Roman pavements recently dis- 
closed at Leicester, close to the old church of 
St. Nicholas, were discovered during the 
digging out of cellars for some new shops to 
be built. Their present level is from 8ft. to 
12ft. below the street. The surface of the 
larger piece is much damaged, and the border 
is lost on two sides. The colouring is very 
rich, and the design handsome. It consists of 
nine octagons with a rape ornament. The 
central design is a peacock, with a ponplital 
circular border. 


Tuer smaller pavement lies at a distance of 
4ft. The margin is defective, but otherwise it 
is in almost perfect condition. It is plainer 
than the large piece, and is in two parts. 
Over two-thirds of its surface there is a simple 
diagonal pattern, alternating in white upon a 
grey ground, enclosed in a white rectangular 
border with a broader strip of grey outside. 
The other third is of plain grey stone, with 
red ends, the grey ground being dotted over 
with clusters of five white tessere in the form 
of a cross. Leicester occupies the site of the 
Roman Ratz, an important station on the 
Fosse Way. 


A wuiTTER from Friedrichsruh informs us 
that the building of the mausoleum for Prince 
Bismarck is being pushed forward with con- 
siderable speed, and that great numbers of 
workmen are now busy upon it. Its huge 
dimensions are already perceptible; the height 
of the dome will be not less than twenty-six to 
twenty-seven metres, and the stone walls are 
about 14 metres thick. A chapel, with an altar 
and decorations, will occupy the centre of the 
mausoleum. Beneath this will bea huge crypt, 
with nave and aisles. The bodies of Prince 
and Princess Bismarck are to be laid side by 
side at the western end of the nave of the 
crypt. It is hoped that the building will be so 
far advanced before the end of autumn as to 
permit the ceremonial “translation” of the 
coffins of the great statesman and his wife to 
their final resting- place. 


Ir is well-known that “megalithic monu- 
ments,” that is to say, erections of big stones 
such as our “ dolmens” and “cromlechs,” are 
scattered over a great part of Europe from 
Scandinavia southwards, the north of Africa, 
and elsewhere. ‘There are very good examples 
at Ellez, in Tunisia, between Kef and Kair- 
ouan. ‘They are built of limestone slabs, and 
many of them are divided into chambers which 
have evidently been inhabited. The fact that 


.no regular vents for air or smoke have 


been observed in them led M, Gauckler, 


= 


Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts in the 
Regency of Tunis, to regard them as tombs. 
Others look upon them as the remains of an 
ancient necropolis, which came to be inhabited — 
later on. As to the date of the structures — 
opinions vary, some placing it after the 
invasion of the Vandals in the fourth century — 
of our era, others referring it to a prehistoric 
period. Probably the last view is the more 
correct. At any rate the European don 
are prehistoric. 


Tue destroying hand of the builder is nana 
laid heavily on Dulwich village. Thanks to — 
the determination of the trustees of Dulwich 
College not to grant a fresh lease to anyone — 
proposing to carry on the business of a licensed — 
victualler, the picturesque “ Greyhound” has — 
been razed to the ground. The hotel which 
has been demolished had stood for upwards of — 
two centuries. In its rooms wits like Dickens, 
Thackeray, Mark Lemon, and others, often 
whiled away pleasant hours; and Sir Joseph - 
Paxton frequently stayed there during the — 
building of the Crystal Palace. The records 
of the house, however, go much further back. 
Camberwell’s parochial archives, too, bear — 
witness to the fact that in the days when the — 
village magnates were wont to settle parish — 
affairs in favoured inns the “ Greyhound” had — 
its turn, for in 1768 they met there to settle 
the poor rate. : 


Mucu credit is due to the promoters of ea >. 
Photographic Salon—a small band of enthn- — 
siasts who, six years ago, made a notable 
endeavour to lift the art of sun picturing to a 
higher place than that of a mere copyist. — 
They sought to prove that in educated hands 
the camera was something more than a 
recorder of bare facts, and that by its aid 
a picture could be produced possessing those 
qualities which are called artistic. Annual 
exhibitions of photographs had, it is true, been 
held in London and occasionally in the. pro- 
vinces, ever since Daguerre in France and Fox 
Talbot in England “had found out how to 
entrap the fugitive i images formed by means of 
a lens, bué the pictures shown were, with few 
exceptions, much of the same type, mere 
transcripts of nature, while at the same time 
they were unnatural, and full of blemishes 
which made their acceptance as works of Art 
impossible. The members of the Salon deter- 
mined to do their best in the way of reform, 
and as they deemed it hopeless to influence 
to any great extent exhibitions which had 
kept to the old ruts for so long, they took the 
bold step of starting an exhibition of a 
own on altogether ‘novel lines. That their | 
efforts have been successful is evident from the 
circumstance that the present exhibition, held, 
as heretofore, at the Dudley Gallery, is the ] 
sixth, 


Many of the prints are produced’ by a com- 
paratively new process, in which actual brush 
work is considered not only permissible but 
necessary, a process which is hardly recognised 
by the professional photographer who has not 
the time to devote to the necessary manipula- 
tions. Briefly this process, known as gum- 
bichromate, consists in coating a sheet of 
paper with fine carbon, or any suitable pig- 
ment, which has been tempered with gum 
water and bichromate of potash. This salt 
renders such pigment insoluble. After ex 
posure to light; and when paper so prepared 
is placed under a negative through which the 
light is allowed to act, the highest lights only 
remain soluble, while the various gradations 
of the negative cause a gradual increasing 
insolubility to be attained until the deepest 
shadows are reached. This print, after ex- 
posure to light, is left to soak in water so as to 
remove the soluble portions, and a brush can 
be used to modify the attachment of the pig: 
ment to the paper to any extent desired. It 
would seem, however, that there are many 
difficulties in bringing this process to anything 
like perfection, at least so we judge by several 
pictures hung here, which have the appearance 
of studies in charcoal or black chalk rathei 
than photographs ; while, on the other ha 
some seem to know how to so work the pro 
that they can produce by it pictures of | 
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utmost delicacy. This is notably the ca3e in 
the works of Robert Demarchy, who has taken 
the lead in this new kind of photography, as 
will be seen especially in his decorative panel 
No. 11, which is full of charm. 


Epovarp Deratiur, the famous French 
battle painter, is the subject of an interesting 
ticle in the Century Magazine. This great 
artist was born some fifty years ago in Paris. 
His early youth was passed entirely in a mili- 
tary atmosphere. He was a constant visitor for 
many years to the studio of Horace Vernet, 
where the most illustrious survivors of the 
Grand Army were wont to meet. At an early 
age he became a pupil of Meissonier, and in 
1867 exhibited his first picture at the Salon. 
‘One year later he appeared again at the Salon 
with a larger work, entitled, “ Halt of the 
Drum Corps,” with which he scored a great 
success. ‘l'o-day his studio on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes is a military museum. 


_ Never was soul of artist more completely 
reflected in his work than is Detaille’s. His 
soul expands into solemn grandeur in his series 
f paintings of the French army. It appears 
emotional in “The Dream” (Le Reve), in 
“The Victims of Duty,” in “The Sally of the 
Garrison of Huningen,” and in the “ Retour 
e Chalons.” It reveals itself in all its jovial 
‘indliness, its clever and gentle irony, in the 
humorous sketches which may be placed in 
uence with those of his famous predecessors, 
he Vernets, Raffet, Charlet, without fear that 
jhe comparison will be to his disadvantage. 


_ For some time past most of the popular Art 
thows have reduced the number of their 
pictures, and there has been a general tendency 
owards exhibitions of moderate dimensions, 
b being generally allowed that such a course 
s not only more agreeable to the public, but 
aises the character of the collection, and is 
greater benefit to the artist. It is satis- 
actory to find that the directors of the New 
Gallery are conforming to this excellent 
custom, and it is to be hoped in due time the 
Royal Academy may s2e its way to a similar 
reform. If we mistake not, this is one of the 
allest autumn exhibitions ever held in this 
allery—there being but sixty-two pictures 
hung in the two principal rooms. These are 
the work of forty-seven artists of the modern 
French school. The South Room contains a 
collection of objects of Art exhibited by Signor 
Bardini, of Florence, and in various cases may 
ye found enamels designed and executed by 
MI. Eugéne. Feuillatre, M. René Foy, and 
others. 


Amona the pictures above alluded to especial 
ittention may be called to Madame Virginie 
Demont Breton’s vigorous and lifelike present- 
nent of a young girl bathing “In the Azure 
, and M. Adrien Demont’s fine study of 
, Sky, and shore in “ Wreckage.” Two fine 
of portraiture and wondrous contrasts be- 
een the costume of the past and the present 
y be found in M. J. P. Laurens’ portrait of 
son and “A Bravo,” by M. F. Roybet. 
andpapa’s Visit,’ by M. J. A. Muenier, 
alls the work of some of our early Pre- 
phaelites, and M. R. Collin’s “ Awakening ” 
a graceful nude on a large scale. M. J. 
chard’s “Sleep of Eros” is poetically ren- 
red, but loses considerably from the pallor 
coldness of its flesh tones. M. Benjamin- 
stant’s portraits should all be attentively 
sidered. Among them may be especially 
ned those of M. Hanotaux, M. Saint-Saéns, 
the aunt of the artist. M. A. Muraton’s 
arquis de V.” is vigorous and lifelike, and 
ther portrait by M. E. Bordes is full of 
ver. “Cast up by the Sea,’ by M. F. 
itergrain, “ Moonshine on the Canal of St. 
Denis,” by M. R. Billotte, and “In the Park of 
Ange,” by M. E. G. Marché, are among 
er landscapes which should by no means 
ipe careful inspection. Lovers of the 
stical will find ample food for reflection in 
jana,” by M. J. L. Géréme, “An Angelic 
hoir,” by M. E. Maxence, and “A Fantasy,” 
. G.G. Roger. There are some interesting 
ases of ancient musical instruments, marriage 

skets, and majolica in the central hall, anda 


fine collection of photographs from notable 
p:ctures is on view in the balcony. 


THE advance of years does not seem to have 
diminished in any way the artistic energy of 
Mr. G. F. Watts. Few modern artists can 
show a more wonderful record of work accom- 
plished year by year, or more convincing 
evidence of most valuable mental activity. 
The veteran painter is constantly busy with 
new schemes for the popularisation of the 
highest type of Art, and is ever devising fresh 
ways of appealing to the latent «stheticism of 
the masses. His latest idea, says the Globe, 
the outcome of a suggestion made by him 
eleven years ago, is to provide a series of per- 
manent memorials of heroism in every-day 
life. His argument is that the great deeds of 
individuals constitute one of the chief “ abid- 
ing possessions ” of the nation to which these 
individuals belong, and that courage and de- 
votion in the ordinary circumstances of private 
life claim as much recognition as magnificent 
achievements in battle or in the public service. 


To provide a first step towards the realisa- 
tion of this scheme, Mr. Watts has under- 
taken, with the hearty sympathy of the vicar 
of the parish, to build in the churchyard of 
St. Boto!ph’s, Aldersgate, an open gallery in 
which can be placed memorials of the type 
that he considers appropriate. The first one 
he will contribute himself, taking as his 
motive the devotion of a young nursemaid, 
Alice Ayres, who, at a fire in Gravel Lane, in 
1885, sacrificed her own life to save those of 
three children who were in her charge; and 
he hopes as time goes on to make other 
additions to the series. The material sug- 
gested for these illustrations of everyday 
heroism is terra-cotta, which will, it is 
thought, have the advantage of being con- 
venient to handle and reasonably permanent. 


Mr. Warts, meanwhile, is busy making 
additions to his great collection of contem- 
porary portraits which will eventually become 
one of the most important of the national 
possessions. He has just completed a portrait 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour, adding him to thealready 
long roll of notable men whom he has num- 
bered among his sitters. The final touches to 
the great statue of “ Physical Energy ” are also 
occupying the artist’s time. This colossal 
equestrian figure forms part of his gift to the 
nation, and a site for it is to be provided ulti- 
mately in some central position. It will serve 
admirably as a memorial of a great worker 
whose whole life has been a record of devotion 
to the best interests of our native Art. 

ArtTER lying neglected and almost for- 
gotten in a house at Maidenhead for over 
twenty years, a remarkable collection of in- 
taglios have come to light. The collection 
embraces nearly 200) “impressions” of cameo 
work of the most delicate description, the 
material on which the impressions have been 
made being red sealing-wax. Additional inte- 
rest is lent to the collection by the fact that it 
formerly belonged to a Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Alderman Boydell, who filled the civic chair 
in the year 1790. There appears to be no 
doubt that the Alderman was an enthusiastic 
as well as a careful collector, and the fact that 
he must have spent enormous sums of money 
upon his hobby is evidenced by the quality 
and the number of the specimens which he 
secured during his lifetime. It is known that 
he succeeded to an old-established print- 
seller’s business in Cheapside, and was at one 
period of his career a man of considerable 
wealth. His collection of pictures when sold 
by auction fetched a very large sum of money. 
His enterprise in the advancement of British 
art ended, unhappily, in bankruptcy. ‘The 
present collection is, of course, one of impres- 
sions from original stones, and if those stones 
could be gathered together, as the replicas 
have been, they would be worth many thou- 
sands of pounds. Great care was taken in 
forming this collection, which is contained in 
nearly twenty fairly-sized cases, made of 
English oak and strongly fastened. Each 
specimen is numbered, a fact which proves 

that they were at one time carefully cata- 
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logued, Not one of the specimens is dupli- 
cated; at least, that is the opinion which has 
been formed by those capable of judging. 
Many are very minute, and their artistic 
beauty can only be fully appreciated by means 
of a powerful glass. Some are obviously com- 
paratively modern in character, and this may 
be judged by the lack of that delicate ex- 
pression and exquisite workmanship which is 
the charm of the old—and lost—art. 


Tue much-felt requirement for thoroughly 
independent tests with fire-resisting materials 
and systems is now to be met by a testing 
station, organised under the auspices of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, where, in 
lieu of the often one-sided exhibitions given 
by makers and inventors, the investigations 
will be carried out reliably in an essentially 
practical manner and on scientific lines. The 
committee’s testing station will be near 
Regent’s Park, within easy reach of the West 
End, and the necessary arrangements are 
already being made to inaugurate the first 
series of tests. Systematic research work in 
the question of fire resistance has, as yet, only 
been commenced in the States, and the testing 
station in question will be the first of its kind 
in Europe. The preliminary arrangements 
have been in the hands of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
acting for the Executive, and Mr. Frederick R. 
Farrow, acting for the commerciil section. 
The tests in each case will be undertaken by 
the Executive, in conjunction with representa- 
tives of the Council and the general body of 
members, and the reports will take the form of 
statements of facts, supplemented by diagrams 
and photographs duly attested. The first set 
of tests will be with ceilings, and among the 
firms on the register in order of application 
whose work is being investigated, we see that 
the Asbestos and Asbestic Company and the 
Expanded Metal Company hold the first place. 


Tue works in connection with the conversion 
of Hertford House, Manchester Square, into 
one of the national museums for the housing 
of the collection which Lady Wallace be- 
queathed to the nation, are being rapidly 
carried out by the Office of Works, under the 
direction of Sir John Taylor. Galleries are 
being erected over the north wing of the 
house, where in former times the stables stood, 
and new staircases have been constructed for 
both the west and the east wings, while the 
front staircase will remain as it was in the 
days when the Prince Regent ascended it so 
often. The walls of the smaller rooms are 
being pierced with archways, so that they will 
form a succession of galleries, while provision 
is being made to light the picture galleries 
from the roof, and the entire building with 
the electric light. The celebrated ball-room 
in which Becky Sharpe displayed her bistrionic 
ability in the charades has had a gallery 
placed around it, and the two lodges at the 
gates, outside which Rawdon Crawley was 
“nabbed,” are to be swept away to make room 
for a better approach to the new entrance and 
vestibule, which is being built in front of the 
house. Hertford House was built in 1771 by 
the Duke of Manchester, and before becoming 
the property of the Marquess of Hertford it 
was successively the habitation of the Spanish 
and French Embassies, Talleyrand living in it 
during this period. The collection of armour, 
pictures, and curiosities has not been removed 
during the alterations, but has been carefully 


_ stored in the completed parts of the building. 


Ir would scaresly be possible to praise too 
highly the plate which Messrs. Leggatt have 
just published after Romney’s exquisite por- 
trait of Mrs. Townley Ward, which was lately 
lent by Lord Aldenham to one of the Guildhall 
Loan Exhibitions. It was executed in pure 
mezzotint by Mr. Scott Bridgwater, who has 
been exceptionally successful in retaining the 
characteristic charm of the picture. He has 
interpreted delightfully the distinctive beauty 
of style and elegance of drawing of the original, 
and has gained notable r.chness of tone 
throughout without losing delicacy in his 
gradations or variety in his surface. The 
reproduction does full justice to the genius of 
the artist, 
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THE BUILDING COMMITTEHR’S REPORT. 


§ Be sittings of the London County Council 

were resumed on Tuesday of last week 
at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr, T. 
MeKinnon Wood presiding. 


ComMPeLETED LOANS. 


The Finance Committee reported that the 
following loans had been completed: Ber- 
mondsey Vestry, £4000 for paving works; 
Hackney Vestry, £2190 for additional expen- 
diture on town-hall; Hammersmith Vestry, 
£15,500 for electric lighting; Hampstead 
Vestry, £16,700 for electric lighting; Hamp- 
stead Vestry, £39,980 for electric light instal- 
lation; Islington Vestry, £23,840 for electric 
light installation ; Kensington Vestry, £15,500 
for addition to offices and coroner’s court; 
Lambeth Vestry, £5,985 for paving works ; 
Newington Vestry, £5000 for various, works at 
depot ; Poplar District Board, £9200 for paving 
works ; St. Pancras Vestry, £4590 for sanitary 
conveniences, and £17,000 for baths, &c.; St. 
Pancras Vestry, £16,560 for street improve- 
ment and paving works; Shoreditch Vestry, 
£11,340 for electric lighting ; Wandsworth 
District Board,£1800 for sanitary conveniences; 
Camberwell Guardians, £11,000 for purchase 
of land; Islington Guardians, £50,000 for 
erection of infirmary; St. Marylebone Guar- 
dians, £58,340 for erection of workhouse; 
Shoreditch Guardians, £3140 for school and 
infirmary ; Whitechapel Guardians, £7500 for 
alterations to workhouse ; and Battersea Over- 
seers, £4840 for additions to town hall, &e. 


ProposEeD Loans For Locan Works. 


Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, it was agreed to lend the Batter- 
sea Vestry £1545 for the erection of con- 
veniences ; the Islington Vestry £21,010 for 
street improvements, laying out open space by 
Cattle Market, &c.; St. George’s Hast Vestry 
£3000 for paving works; the Westminster 
Vestry £15,000 for similar purposes; the 
Strand Board of Guardians £7035 for the 
erection of receiving wards at the workhouse ; 
the Wandsworth Guardians £11,400 for the 
erection of a nurses’ home; and the Managers 
of the Central London Sick Asylum District 
£32,000 towards the cost of building an asylum 
at Hendon. 


A QUARTER’S EXPENDITURE IN 'TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


The regulations made by the Council on 
May 29th, 1894, governing the financial rela- 
tions between the Council and the Technical 
Education Board, provide that the Board shall 
furnish quarterly to the Finance Committee a 
detailed statement of receipts and expenditure, 
and that it shall be the duty of the Finance 
Committee to report to the Council upon the 
expenditure of the Board in relation to the 
estimate. The statement of account submitted 
by the Technical Education Board for the 
quarter ended June 30th, 1898, had been 
examined by the Comptroller, the. Finance 
Committee reported. The expenditure for the 
quarter amounted to £25,918 18s. 3d., and 
under one head had exceeded the estimate, viz., 
under the head of art teaching, science and 
technology, and the manual instruction for the 
year 1895-6. The excess, however, was not 
large, being £71 2s. 7d. on an estimate of over 
_ £17,000, and it was stated that the expenditure 
under that head for the year in question was 
practically completed. The balance in the 
hands of the Board on June 30th was 
£90,800 3s. 5d., including the £75,000 paid 
over to the Board’s account under the resolu- 
tion of the Council of June 21st. 


Tae East Lonpon Warer Suppty. 


The Chairman gave urgency, after the Council 
had sxt for two hours, to the following motion 


placed on the paper by Mr. W. Crookes, one | 


of the Labour members for Poplar :—*“ That, 
in view of the existing difficulty in obtaining 
an adequate supply of water in a large portion 


Pasa That the consent of the Council be not 


of the County of London, it be an instruction 
to the Water Committee to forthwith submit 
its proposals with regard to legislation affect- 
ing the water supply in the ensuing session of 
Parliament.” In proposing this motion, he 
said the Council needed no apology after recent 
events for the introduction of this important 
question. They had been told time after time 
that the companies were quite capable of 
attending to their own businesses if left alone., 
and that they were able to give the people an 
adequate supply. In his opinion, had it not 
been for the efforts of the sanitary authorities 
there would have been a very serious epidemic 
in the East End of London. They had been 
told that all would have been right if cisterns 
had been provided, but the Council were 
advised that such cisterns were hotbeds of 
disease, and there was therefore the alternative 
of a constant supply. As to the statement 
that the water was pure, he could only say 
that after it had stood for a time there was a 
film upon it. The fact was, the people of the 
East End had no means of storing the water, 
and when he told them that in one block of 
ten houses there was one tap for the eighty- 
six persons who lived in those houses, they 
could readily understand what a short supply 
meant for those people. Whatever happened, 
he hoped the Council would look at the water 
question from a view quite apart from the 
companies’ present supplies, since nine-tenths 
of that supplied by the East London Company 
came from the Valley of the Lee. What the 
Council ought to do was to go straight away 
to Wales, and not waste time and money in 
attempting to patch up the present system.— 
Mr. J. Stuart, M.P., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, expressed the view that the water famine 
was due to the culpable negligence and care- 
lessness of the East London Company. It was 
only last year that the Company obtained Par- 
liamentary powers to connect their mains with 
those of other companies in case of urgency, 
and yet it had taken all the summer for the 
company to realise that that opportunity was 
in their grasp. He denied that the County 
Council were responsible for the famine owing 
to their opposition to the Bill of 1898, and said 
that the facts were against those who sought 
to prove that, The Company’s representative 
told the Select Committee, when the Bill was 
before the House, that they could depend upon 
a supply of 36,000,000 gallons a day, but that 
assumption had been proved to be fallacious. 
They also told the Committee that they had a 
storage capacity of 910,000,000 gallons. It 
was eventually found that the Company’s 
storage did not exceed 615,000,000 gallons. 


That showed the very loose way in which the 


company made its statements before the Com- 
mittee.—Mr. Beachcroft moved an amendment 
to add the following words to the motion, 
“and also obtain the opinion of the engineer 
as to what works are required to provide con- 
nection with the mains and works of the 
several companies for’ use in case of emer- 
gency.” He thought his proposal was a prac- 
tical one, and would not affect the main ques- 
tion of future supply.—Mr. H. Percy Harris 
seconded.—Sir Arthur Arnold said that no 
greater condemnation of the companies could 
be made than that which was contained in the 
amendment, which actually suggested that the 
engineers of the companies had not taken 
every step possible to meet the wants of 
London.—On the the motion of Mr. Dickinson, 
the debate was adjourned. 


THE GREENWICH TUNNEL. 


The Bridges Committee thought it advisable 
that the Council should invite tenders for the 
construction of the tunnel, and recommended 
accordingly.—This was agreed to. 


Messrs. RaApHaArn Tuck’s Puans Rerusep. 


The Building Act Committee submitted the 
following recommendation, which was agreed 


given to the erection on the west side of Moor- 
fields, between Tenter Street and White Street, 
of a building to exceed in extent 250,000 cubic 
feet, and to be used only for the purposes of 


_ the trade of a fine art and book publisher, as 


shown by the plans and particulars submitted 
.with the application of Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
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and Sons, Limited; as it has not been shown — 
to the satisfaction of the superintending archi- — 
tect that the additional cubical extent is — 
necessary for the purposes of the trade or 
manufacture to be carried on at the premises, 
and that proper arrangements have been or 
would be made and maintained for lessening, 
as far as reasonably practicable, danger from 
fire. 
Luoyp’s Avenue—A New Crry STReer. 


The Building Act Committee also submitted — 
the following recommendation, which was 

agreed to:—‘ That the consent of the Council — 
be given to the erection of a building on the — 


south side of Fenchurch Street, flanking on a — 


proposed new street, named Lloyd’s Avenue, — 
between Fenchurch Street and Crutched — 
Friars, with the flank exceeding in height the 
width of Lloyd’s Avenue, as shown upon the ~ 
plans, dated July 28rd, 1898, submitted with — 
the further application of Mr. T. E. Colleutt — 
on behalf of Lloyd’s Register of British and — 
Foreign Shipping, such consent being subject, — 
however, to the following conditions—that the — 
building be commenced within eighteen months 
from August 30th, 1898. ae 


ALTERATIONS AT THE Crty OF LONDON 
BREWERY. 


The Building Act Committee recommended: — 
“That the consent of the Council be given to — 
the erection of a two-story angle-turret to 89, — 
Upper Thames Street, at the corner of All- — 
hallows Lane, to the line shown on the plans ~ 
submitted with the application of Mr. A.J. — 
Gale on behalf of the City of London Brewery — 
Company Limited, such consent being sub-— 
ject, however, to the following conditions— 
that the angle-turret be commenced within | i 
six months and completed within eighteen 
months from October 4th, 1898; that within — 

three months after the erection of the angle- — 
turret the whole of the land coloured blue on — 
the deposited block plan be dedicated to and 
left open to the use of the public.”—This was — 

agreed to. ae 


Tue Kine’s Arms, Lower THAMES STREET. — 


The Committee further recommended “'That 
the consent of the Council be not given to the — 
erection of a four-story oriel window at the 
the King’s Arms public-house, Lower Thames — 
Street, at the corner of Water Lane, as shown 
upon the plan submitted with theapplicationof 
Mr. H. M. Wakley on behalf of Reis Brewery | 

Company Limited, as having regard to the 
fact that Lower Thames Street and Water 
Lane are both less than 40ft. wide, it is con-— 
sidered undesirable to permit the erection of © 
the proposed oriel.’” With reference to the 
general plans for the rebuilding of this house, 
the committee also recommended :—* That the 
sanction of the Council be not given to certain 
deviations from the plans certified by the dis-— 
trict surveyor, under Section 43 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, so far as it relates to the 
proposed rebuilding of the King’s Arms 
public-house, Water Lane, as shown upon the 
plans submitted with the application of Mr. 
H. M. Wakley on behalf of Reid’s Brewery 
Company Limited, as having regard to the 
narrowness of Water Lane and Lower Thames — 
Street at this part, it is deemed inexpedient to 
permit the erection of the new building to the 
height proposed.”—This was agreed to. 

Tue Cusropy OF THE EMBANKMENT. 


The Council discussed at some length the ad- 
journed report of the Local Government and 
Taxation Committee’s report relative to the 
proposed transfer of powers from the Council 
to the local authorities. The first matter 
which in any way at all affected the City was 
the following recommendation of the com 
mittee: “That the maintenance of the Vic- 
toria Embankment and portions of streets 
adjoining in the precincts of the Savoy and 
the footways of the Albert and Chelsea Em- 
bankments be transferred to the local 
authorities, and that the lighting, watering, 
and cleansing of the Victoria Embankment 
and the footways of the Albert and Chelsea 
Embankments be transferred to the local 
authorities, subject. to the maintenance and 
lighting of the walls of the Embankments 
being retained by the Council.”—-The reco 
mendation of the Committee was agreed to. 


te 
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Professional Items. 


_ AserpDEEN.—The opening ceremony of the 
new Donegall Road Presbyterian Church, Aber- 
déen, was performed recently. The new church 
is designed in the Tudor style, carried out in 
red perforated walling, with red sandstone 

essings, window sills, and copings. The 
ground plan is almost’ a square of 80ft., 
vided into nave and aisles by cast metal 
eolumns, which rise up to support the galleries 
and roof principals. A doorway of large size, 
with clustered columns at jambs and moulded 
arches, form the centre portion of the main 
The angles of the facade are occupied 
by projections containing the gallery stair- 
eases. One of these is designed to be carried 
up asa square tower of massive proportions, 
terminating in lofty pinnacles. The other 
projection is covered with a steep o2tagon 
slated roof. The gable finishes in a brick 
pinnacle, surmounted by a copper vane. 
Boldly projecting buttresses are planted at 
intervals along the side walls, with lofty 
ee light mullioned windows between 
them. The shallow transepts have three-light 
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indows. Access is obtained through a 
Bisions vestibule to the body of the church, 
in which the pews converge to one centre 
point filled by a handsome platform, executed 
inpitch pine and walnut. The contractor is 
Mr, Robert Corry, and the architects Messrs. 
Young and Mackenzie. 

_ Bristou.—New offices are being erected in 
Telephone Avenue, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 
for the directors of the National Telephone Co. 
he frontage of the new building will extend 
for a distance of about 104ft. towards Tele- 
phone Avenue, which is to be the name of the 
street connecting Baldwin Street and Marsh 
Street, and itis to be faced with Cattybrook 
bricks, with Hartham Park stone dressings. 
On the ground floor are a spacious entrance 
hall, with offices for the local manager 
and staff, and public call rooms.- The 
switch; room occupies the whole of the 
rear portion of the building. On the same 
door are girls’ dining rooms, kitchen, cloak 
rooms, and lavatories. ‘The first and second 
doors are devoted to spacious and well lighted 
Miices for the district manager and staff, and 
‘or the various departments. On the lower 
ground floor are the test rooms, instrument 
7oom, general stores, strong room, lavatories, 
: aa rooms, &c. The contract for the 
duilding was secured in competition by Messrs. 
W. Cowlin and Sons, and the work is being 
vatried out from the designs, and under the 
juperintendence, of Mr. Edward Gabriel 
Edmeston and Gabriel), of Bristol and 
4ondon. 

e:. : 

‘Carpirr.—The Royal Hotel, Cardiff, has 
my undergone coasiderable structural 
lterations. The principal features in the 
8-arrangement is the doing away with what 
‘known as the “ Cathedral” bar, and throw- 

‘the space into the reception hall, whence a 
cand staircase is to be carried up to the first 
vor, the existing stairs being dispensed with. 
he kitchens, which are now located in the 
asement facing St. Mary Street, are to be 
mverted into a series of billiard rooms, the 
itehens being arranged on the top floor of 
© building, where also extensive laundries 

2 to be coastructed. ‘The plans of the 
tations were prepared by Messrs. J. P. 
8, Richards, and Budgen. 


{¢ 


ONFERT.—A two-light stained glass win- 
ow for the east end of Clonfert Cathedral has 
‘cently been erected by Messrs. Hardman, of 
umingham. The stained glass windows fo: 
ie@onth side of the chancel are being made 
’ Messrs. Watson, of Youghal. — It was th’s 
‘m which supplied the Oliver Goldsmith 
: ow for a church in Co. Longford. Th3 
wk of repair and restoration of the chancel 
now almost complete 


NAGHADEE.—The ceremony of laying the 
mdation-stone of a new Masonic hall in 
hadee has been performed. The build- 
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ing will be of selected red brick, with Griffnock 
stone dressings to windows, buttresses, and 
barges. The style of the building is Gothic, 
of the decorative or fourteenth century period. 
The barge is of stone, and the ornamental 
kneelers and apex stone, with carved finial, 
will pleasingly break up the severity of the 
skyline. Underneath the barge in the gable 
Masonic emblems will be carved in a decorated 
shield. The side walls of the structure will 
be strengthened by deep buttresses, with stone 
weathers and string courses, which, in con- 
junction with the recessed window, will give 
an artistic display of light and shade to the 
building. The builder is Mr. Wm. Curragh, 
who is carrying out the work from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. J.J. 
Phillips and Son, architects. 


Giascow.—The High School building con- 
struction students on Saturday had their first 
sessional visit to the Dalmarnock Sewage 
Works. Over 50 of the 102 students belong- 
ing to the class attended. Considerable im- 
provemets have been effected on the system 
of purification, and the result is economy and 
efficiency, the water ultimately being sent into 
the Clyde a comparatively clear effluent. 


Liverroot.—The Sutton National Schools, 
St. Helens, Liverpool, have been enlarged at a 
cost of about £3400. The work of enlarge- 
ment was carried out by Mr. Thos. Woods, 
builder and contractor, St. Helens, from plans 
prepared by Mr. B. F. Biram, architect, St. 
Helens. 


MaAcciesrieLp.—The West Park Museum, 
Macclesfield, which was opened last week, 
stands on the left of the entrance gates in 
Prestbury Road, and is from the designs of 
Mr. Pardon Clarke, director of the South 
Kensington Museum. There is one gallery, 
with a vestibule, in addition to the curator’s 
room, cellars, and storage accommodation. The 
walls are built of Ruabon pressed bricks, with 
mouldings, cornice, and ornamental panels of 
Ruabon terra-cotta. There is also a medallion 
of the Queen over the main entrance. The 
roof consists of Westmorland green slates, upon 
boards and felt, and on the side nearest to the 
park is an ornamental iron verandah, under 
which are placed seats for the public. The 
interior of the museum is already well supplied 
with a collection of works of art, geological 
specimens, and Egyptian and other curios. A 
feature of the interior is a beautiful frieze, 
above the wall hoarding, composed of plaster 
casts of the Elgin Marbles. The building 
itself has cost about £4000. 


SwaNnsEA.—The old parish church at Swan- 
sea has been rebuilt. The nave of the old 
edifice only dated back to about 1739, and 
though the chancel and tower were probably 
about fourteenth or fifteenth century work, 
they possessed no features of sufficient value 
to hinder the much-needed rebuilding of the 
entire church. he old building was also too 
small, and in many parts unsafe. ‘Ihe new 
church, in the Early English style, was com- 
menced in December, 1895. The nave was 
opened in August, 1897, and, with the chancel, 
is to be consecrated on the 20th inst. - The 
tower, which is up about 35ft., is to be finished 
next spring. The building is spacious, excead- 
ingly well-proportioned and stately. Thenave 
which has been lengthened at the west 
end by 26ft., is 60ft. in height to the ridge, 
and 5ft. higher than the old tower. The 
chancel has been widened about 7ft., is 
only 4ft. less in height than the nave, 
and is joined to the nave by an arch 
40ft. high, whereas the old chancel arch was 
less than 20ft. high. The new tower will be 
85ft. high, an increasa of 30ft. upon the old 
tower. The accommodation will be increased 
by about 300 sittings, all on the ground floor. 
The Herbert chapel will now be opened by two 
fine arches, on the west and south, to the nave, 
and the handsome old tombs will be opened to 
view. The total cost will be £26,000. Sir A. 
Blomfield is the architect. 


WoLVERHAMPTON.—The completion of Lich- 
field Street, Wolverhampton, will bring to a 


close a very important improvement, which 
was commenced about twenty years ago, under 
powers conferred upon the Corporation by the 
Wolverhampton Improvement Act of 1877. 
The street was planned, and with the excap- 
tion of one plot, the land was slowly filled with 
buildings. The remaining piece is now to be 
occupied by a handsome block of commercial 
buildings to be erected for a Birmingham 
company, known as the Midland Estates Com- 
pany Limited. The new buildings will con- 
sist of three distinct blocks, comprising in all 
nine shops, with professional and other offices 
and showrooms above. The upper stories will 
be approached by three separate entrances, 
and the internal walls are to be so constructed 
as to be easily removable to snit the require- 
ments of tenants. Advantage has been taken 
of the slope of the land, which admits of an 
accommodation cartway being formed at the 
level of the basement floor, to plan the con- 
struction of a lower story for the provision of 
showrooms and warehouses under the shops, 
which can be let independently if necessary. 
The shop fronts in Lichfield Street will be 
continued down to that lower story with 
narrow areas protected by ornamental iron 
railings. The design, which is of a somewhat 
ornate character, is in a free Renaissance 
style of Architecture, and the buildings will 
be of red brick, with buff terra-cotta dressings, 
the principal features being the introduction 
of two-story terra-cotta bay windows with 
ornamental gables. Messrs. Essex, Nicol, and 
Goodman are the architects. The contract 
has been let to Messrs. Henry Willcock and 
Co., of Wolverhampton, and the total cost is 
estimated at upwards of £11,000. 


Views and Reviews. 


A HANDBOOK OF LAND DRAINAGE.* 


This very useful work has just attained the 
well-deserved dignity of a second edition. It 
would, no doubt, surprise many people to learn 
that the subject of land drainage is as scientific 
and important as the systems of sewerage 
which are so constantly before us. The 
book gives particulars of main and tributary 
drains, intercepting and relieving drains, 
outfalls, the character of soils, &c., and all 
information from the manufacture of the 
pipes to the methods of gauging streams, 
from the rainfall statistics to a bibliography 
of the subject. We can confidently recom- 
mend a study of Mr. Mitchell’s book to all in 
search of the most authoritative work on land 
drainage, and architects who wish to have 
good sites and dry houses should also number 
it among the technical works upon their 
shelves. The information on legal matters 
bearing on the subject is not the least valu- 
able of its features. 


«A Handbook of Land Drainage.’’ By G, 8. 
Mitchell, F.S.I. Second Edition, 5s. ‘The Land 
Agents’ Record,” Limited, 149, Strand, W.C. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.* 


Lincoln is the latest cathedral dealt with in 
the series of monographs now being edited by 
Messrs. Gleeson White and Edward Strange, 
and published by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 
This volume has been compiled by Mr. A. F. 
Kendrick, B.A. We have already expressed a 
favourable opinion of the manner in which 
this series is being brought out, and there is 
little left to be said but that this volume is a 
worthy successor to those on Peterborough or 
Norwich, and maintains the high standard 
which the editors have set before themselves. 
The peculiar beauty and interest of the subject- 
matter no doubt lends an especial attraction 
to this particular book, and in the selection of. 
the photographic illustrations this beauty seems 
appreciated and well displayed. If one must 
be critical, fault might be found with the few 
black-and-white sketches, which are not first- 
rate; and would it not be possible in the 
general plan at the end to show the different 
dates of the work, as it is often shown on 
similar plans in the professional journals ? 

* Bell’s ‘“‘ Cathedral Series ;’’ edited by Gleeson White 


and HE lward Strange: Lincoln, by A, F, Kendrick, B.A. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from acoredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ALDERSHOT.—For the erection of two shops, &c., 
Station-road, for Mr. R. 8. Blades. Messrs. Friend and 
Lloyd, architects, Aldershot :— 

Martin, Wells and Co. £2,700 | W. Garland wo. £2,497 
W.J.Snuggs... ... 2,639 

AMBLE.—For levelling, paving, &c., Albert and other 
streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W, Gibson, 
surveyor, 31, Queen-street, Amble :— 

J. Scott a OLS | R.& G.Brown,Amble* £225 8 
A. Douglas... .. . 253.10] EB. Coulson ... ... .. 219 0 
Surveyor’s provisional estimate, including 3 per cent. for 
plans, &c., £232 

* Accepted. : 

BARNET.—For erecting a villa residence. Mr. F. Denzil 
Thomas, architect, Woodside-park, North Finchley :— 
Brown & Sweetland £2,327 O0fDaniels ... .. ... £2,240 0 
Poller = 2,270 0tSmith and Son 1,897 10 

BEVERLEY.—For the erection of Registrar’s Offices 
and extension of the County Council Offices, Beverley, for 
the East Riding County Council. Mr. B.S. Jacobs, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Lincoln’s Inn-buildings, Bowlalley-lane, 


Hull:-- 

T. Hodgson ... £4,829 3 3) J.R. Foley... ... £4,168 0 0 
J. Constable ... 4,548 14 9] R.Potts, Beverley*4,161% 1 7 
G. Pape 4,239 17 10 * Accepted. 


BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of stabling, 
at “Lomond,” South Hill, Bromley, Kent, for Mr. J 
hepherd. Mr. W.A. Williams, architect, 84, Chancery-lane, 


1. £397 


&e., 
AY 


Graty . es Duthoitt sn: =. 
Somerford ... * Accepted. 
DOVER.—For the erection of stables and coachman’s 
cottage at River, near Dover, for Mr. J. L. Rubel, M.D. Mr. 
A. H. Steele, architect, Dover :— 
Smith:... cin aa ee hod | ONG at arae ae eeroe 
Golder ... 2 385 * Accepted. 
DOVER.—Accepted for the erection of a cottage at Martin 
Mill, near Dover, for Mr. O. C. Shawe. Mr. A. H. Steele, 
architect, Dover :— 
Dixon, Dover : 33 ies es ... £280 
DOWNPATRICK.—For the erection of water supply 
works, reservoir, &c., Tannaghmore, for the Union 
Guardians :— 
D. J. Jardine, Belfast = ... £826 6 4 
_DURHAM.—For the execution of private street works, 
Neville’s Cross, for the Rural District Council. _Mr. G. 
Gregson, surveyor, ‘‘ Eastwood,” Western Hill, Durham. 
Quantities by the surveyor :— 


... £430 
Ald 


Section 1. 
G.T. Manners... £651 15 11| J. Carrick * £638 9 0 
J. G. Bradley... 666 0 0 

Section 2. 
G.T. Manners... £15612 7 | J. Carrick * .. £154 11 3 
J.G@. Bradley... ... 155 0 0 

Section 3. 
G.T. Manners... £886 10 8|J.G. Bradley* ... £317 0 0 
J. Carrick 871 9 1 

Section 4. 
G.T. Manners ... £186 411|J.G. Bradley* ... £17110 0 
J.Carrick 179 18 0 


1 ene ig 
[All of Durham. } * Accepted. 
= EASTBOURNE.—Accepted for the construction of a gas- 
holder tank for the Gas Company. Mr. Henry E. Jones, 
engineer, Stepney, E. :— 
G. W. Bell, Tottenham and Manchester £5,791 
HUDDERSFIELD.—For erecting ten houses, Dead- 
waters, for the Huddersfield Industrial Society Limited. 
Mr. J. Berry, architect, Huddersfield :— 
Masonry.—Mark Brook, Leeds Road, Hud-) 
dersfield act, ; sf 
Joinery.—George Ainley, Crossland Moor, 
Huddersfield ... Mee ae 
Plumbing.—Ernest Mitchell, 
Huddersfied .. 4 
Plastering.—Broadbent 
Huddersfield ... yy, s a ; ‘ 
Painting.—Haigh & Shaw, High-street, Hui- 


dersfield... as $ ~ =, Ee 
Slating.—T. B. Tunnacliffe, West Parade, 
Huddersfield ra re Sz ‘ A 
Concreting.—John Cooke, Little Royd, Hud- 
dersfield ise 7 a8 a a ae 
LONDON.—For foundations of new police station, 


Cannon-row, and extension of chief offices at New Scotland 
Yard adjoining, for the Receive, for the Metropolitan Police 


Milnsuvridge, 


Bros. Moldgreen, Ya 


District. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Police Surveyor. Quantities 
by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 
Nightingale ... £27,347 | Holland and Hannen £20,560 
Patman and Fother- Colls and Sons ... 20,335 
ingham =... 22,460 | Lathey Bros. 20,300 
Mowlem and Co... 92,309|'T. Parker... ... 19,970 
Holloway Bros. ... ... 22,235| Cubitt and Co. ... ... 19,890 
Bywaters and Sons ... 21,740 | Ashby and Horner ... 19,690 
Sydney Hart .. 21,590 | Lawrance and Sons... 19,550 
Thompson 21,541 | Greenwood ... a _ 
Dove Bros. ... ... 21,455 | J. Carmichael _ 
Higgs and Hill ... 21,240 | Scrivener and Co. ... _~ 
Grover and Son ... 20,595 | Trollope and Sons ... - 


ROBT. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


LONDON.—For erecting five cottages at New Barnet. 
Mr, F. Denzil Thomson, architect, Woodside Park, North 


Finchley :— 

Brown and Sweetland £2,448] Smithand Son ... ... £1,785 
Lye? ean ere 2,208 | Right 0 ep. eer etapa 
Pointing ... 1,830 


LONDON.—For rebuilding Mr. Hugh Reed's drapery 
premises, Powis-street, Woolwich :— 
Chapman =... = .... .. _ Accepted at Schedule. 
LONDON.—For painting and decorative works at the 
Abbey Mills Pumping Station, &c., for the London County 


Council. Quantities supplied :— : 

J. Kybett .. ... £4,872 1710) F. W. Harris ... £2,251 0 0 
Vigorand Co. ... 2,812 0 0] E. Proctor ... 2,172 14 0 
RK. F.Folley ... 2,774 0 0}A.H. Inns... 2,154 9 4 
D. Gibbs and Co. 2,558 10 7] A.J. Wick 2,092 12 10 


LONDON.—For erecting the first portion of a new 
building in Throgmorton-street and _Throgmorton-avenue, 
City, to be used as a restaurant, shops, and offices, for 
Messrs. J. Lyons and Co. Ltd Mr. Charles Reilly, 
architect, 23, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. uantities by 
he ese Gardner and Theobald, 110, Gt. Russell-street, 


W.C.:— 
Hall, Beddalland Co. £42,265 


Holland and Hannen £39,360 
Ashby and Horner .,. 41,920} Foster and Dicksee ... 39,220 
G. Trollope and Sons 41,310 | Barnsley and Son 38,98) 
J. Mowlem and Co. ... 40,946 | Colls and Sons ... 38,696 


LOWER EDMONTON.—For alterations and additions 
and new stables to the “Cross Keys” public-house, for Mr. 


CG. Gibbons. Messrs. A. Drewe-Mercer and A. E. Taylor, 
sant architects, Granville House, Arundel-street, Strand, 
House. Stables. 
A. Porter kc, LB;097, iasv abv COgO0S:* cases. £10,389 
Je Peerless sts Sieee = aca 105400 crcaaes sO) ive axe 10,090 
J. Weibking and Son 6,375 ...... $5620 ava 9,995 
W. Gregor and Son* 6,525 ...... 3,469 9,994 
W. Johnson and Co... 6,250 ...... 3,296 9,546 
AMON ee hice. 0 Bie Oso e0ateuns Sel eis aver 9,183 
S.and J. Redhouse ... 5,740 ...... 9, Lop mone 8,925 
C. Ansell, Lambeth t+ 5,485 ...... 3,242 * acs 28, 7a¥ 
+ Accepted. 


.* Too late. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For new printing works, Short- 
street, Middlesbrough, for Mr. W. Appleyard. Mr. W. G. 
Roberts, architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. Quan- 
tities by Mr. F. Cartwright, Sheffield :— 

Full Tenders. 
W.A. King... ... £2,443 0 0] Perks and Son .. £2,129 8 14 
Joseph Howe & Co.2,300 0 0.| Allison Bros.*... 2,060 0 0 
Excavator, Concretor, Bricklayer, and Mason's Work. 


W. Pounder... £1,856 1 2] John Davison ... £1,016 4 6 
J. Johnson ... 1,139 15 0| D. Doughty 986 6 6 
Jos. Coates .. 1,064 16 9 
Slating. 
J. and R. Marscall £82 14 0|J. Harrison ... £80 14 0 
W. B. Robinson 83.19 0} J. Davison 70 18 1 
W. Tyreman ... 83 2 0 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
R. Sweeting ... ... £490 13 3] J. Davison ... £410 14 11 
W.A. King ... 426 0 0| W. Thompson 3879 9 6 
Hudson Bros. 421 0 O01 . 
Plastering. 
G. E. Jarran .. ... £9210 0|J. Johnson ... ... £6713 2 
John Davison .. 86 6 6|S. W. Trepasso 57.17 8 
J.R. Smiles = 8: 18-20 
Ironfounding and Smithing. 
R. Sweeting .. ... £335 7 1] Hudson Bros, . £252 15 
W. Thompson 289 10 0} Baker Bros. ... 225-10- 1 
J. Davison ...-.... 268 _ 7 1 E 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Gasfitting. 

Baker Bros. ...... £185 7 | G. Ripley... .. L174 8 2 
Curtis & Bowman 181 16 0] J. Barwick 169 19 9 
Painting. 

W. Ridgway ... £28 14 3| W.L. Taylor & Sons £23 14 0 
A. Lewis ee 25 10S G4 Toe ellie saa pease ed 
J.Scottand Co. ... 25 8 6|E. Turner... 19 810 
* Accepted. 


NANTWICH.—For the execution of water-supply works, 


Spurstow, for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. A. Daven- 
port, C.E., 152, Hospital-street, Nantwich :— 

Pipe-laying. 
Rowland ... .. £389 0 0] Dodd... <. £191. 5 <0 
Jowett... a. 303 19 0] Dale ... ! 187. 9 6 
Small and Co. 23714646 | Dodds, .. nia. Sd7o 16 
Birchall “7... —3: 236 0 0|T. Wood, Small- 
Gresty ... 193 0 O| main-road,Crewe* 16410 0 
Newbale ... 19115 0 


Pipes and Specials. 
D. Parsons, Brierley Hill.* 
Fittings and Valves. 
Blakeborough and Co., Brigham.* 
* Accepted. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For the erection of the lower 


roe of St. John’s-road Free Church, comprising lecture 
all, class rooms, kitchen, offices, &c. Mr. H. Y. Coley, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. H. Elwig:— 
Strangeand Sons... ... £2,446|J. Jarvis ... . £2,089 
W. and F, Penn ... 2,344 | J. Smith 1,992 
J. Crates 2,280 | J. Marshall 


ee ES. hers Se Se se teat Ys 

WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of school build- 
ings, Queen’s-road, for the School Board. Mr. W. A. Long- 
more, architect, 7, Great Alie-street. London, E. :— 
J.A. Reed. ... £22,655 | H. J. Carter, Grays, 
GC. Gray Hill. <3... =... 20,970 Eissex*... 3.:: 2... see £20,210 
Merridew and Wort... 20,274 * Accepted. 

WHITLEY (Northumberland).— For widening,  &c., 
Marine-avenue, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J, P. 
Spencer, C.E., Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

Geo. Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne, schedule of prices. 


ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. | 


QO ee URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
VICTORIA HALL. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. P 
The Urban District Council of Southborough, in thp — 
County of Kent, are prepared to receive TENDERS f 
the ERECTION and COMPLETION of the propoged ~ 
Victoria Hall and Buildings in London-road, So th- — 
borough. : : 
Plans and specifications may be seen, and b - 
quantities, with forms of Tender, obtained at the office 
of Mr. WILLIAM HARMER, Surveyor, 1387, London- 
road, Southborough, on payment of One Guinea, to be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. a ¥ 
Tenders, with priced bills of quantities, to be sent in © 
on or before SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 1898, and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Victoria Hall,’’ and addressed to 
the undersigned. art 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, . 
Dated this 20th day of September, 1898. 
PHILIP HANMER, ; 
Clerk to the Urban District Council. 
Council Office, Southborough. 


Gah of BANGOR. 
BUILDINGS. ’ re 
The Corporation of Bangor is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of BUILDINGS, 
CHIMNEY SHAFT, &c., for its Electric Lighting — 
Station. : = 
Plans and specification may be inspected at the Offices © 
of JOHN GILL, A.M.1.C.E.. Borough Surveyor, and at 
the Offices of F. HASTINGS MEDHURST, B.Sc., 
M.Inst.E.E., the Consulting Engine:r to the Corpora- 
tion, Westminster-chambers, 13, Victoria-street, S.W. 3 
from the latter of whom the bill of quantities can be 
obtained on payment of a deposit of Five Guineas, 
which will be returned on reseipt of a boni-fide 
Tender. ts 
Sealed Tenders, endors:d ‘Buildings,’ must be 
delivered to me on or before OCTOBER 15th, 1898. 
The Corporation do not bind itself to aczept the 
lowest or any Tender. : a 
This Advertisement will not appear again in this 


Journal, 3 
R. H. PRITCHARD, 
Town Cle 


Bangor, rk, 


September 21st. 1898. 


\V ESTRY of ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST. 
TO BUILDERS. : Fat © oa 
The Vestry of the above Parish will meet on THURS- 
DAY, OCTOBER 20th instant, at SIX.o’clock in the 
evening, to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
an ADDITION to, and for the ALTERATION of the 
VESTRY HALL, in Cable-street, in targa} with — 
plans and specification prepared by Mr. G. A. WI SON, 
the Vestry Surveyor, which can be seen at his Office at 
the Ves‘ry Hall on any day during office hours. = 
Bills of quantities and forms of Tender may ke ~ 
obtained on application to the Suryeyor on payment of 
£1, the latter to be returned on receipt of a bona-fide 
Tender. t 2 
Tenders, on the form supplied, accompanied by t 
priced bills of quantities under seal, are to be deliver 
to me under cover, eidorsed, “‘ Tender for Vest J ; 
Hall,” not later than FOUR o’clock on the day name’, — 
Bank of England Notes to the value of £25 must le — 
enclosed with the Tender, as a guarantee of bona-fides 
of Tender, the same to be immcdittely returned if 
Tender is declined, and to b> reta‘ned in the case of the © 
accepted Tender until the contract is executed. 
The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. ‘ 


By order, ; 

Vertry Hall, H. THOMPSON, 
Cable-street, E., Vestry Clerk. 
October 3rd, 1398. ~ 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS " 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. ’ 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yea 
cases where no claim has arisen. <4 


: Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


- ‘Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and cleses PRODUCED WIT 
from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
i.e.p‘* wide back.” ADVANTAGES 


i/ 


Fipplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. | Ixxii 


CVPPLEMENT for * 


| & SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS - 
| | SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INDO BOROPE:. 


The British Non- Eiaaniable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


eee Ee) dies 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OrxEgon.” MONITOR.—* Mranov.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxtyn,” “ Curcago.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hetena,” “Witmineton,” “Nasuvitue,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marrerra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Krarsaau,” “Kenrucky,” “ALABAMA,” “Wisconsin,” and “ILLINoIs,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


~~ 1 ose 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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SANITARY CONGRESS. 


INSTITUTE’S PURPOSE AND 
PROGRESS. 


THE 


PRACTICAL PAPERS. 
(Continued from page levii.) 


R. J. F. J. SYKES (London) read a paper on 
“Dwellings of the Poor.” Having can- 
vassed the merits of different kinds of dwellings, 
the writer said that the cubic space per head 
was the most difficult point of all to deal with 
in practice, and must be regarded sanitarily as 
the most important. Calculated on a physio- 
logical basis, the requirement for the human 
adult was 10,008 cubic feet. We were con- 
tinually bemoaning the large death-toll of 
consumption, or tubercular phthisis, essenti- 
ally a disease spread by crowding, and the 
medical profession was now strongly advocat- 
ing the cure and mitigation of the disease by 
fresh-air treatment. Was it out of place to 
advocate even more strenuously the prevention 
of the disease by fresh air, by the provision of 
more cubic space, and especially by raising the 
present inadequate minimum standard? The 
minimum standard should be advanced to 
400 cubic feet at the very least. They were 
living in a fool’s paradise if they thought they 
were going to succeed in providing the working 
classes with more breathing space without 
having the means of preventing it being 
compressed to its original proportions by the 
pressure of population. 


INSANITARY AREAS. 


Mr. Peter Addie (late manager of the Bir- 
mingham Improvement Scheme) read a paper 
on “The Removal of Insanitary Areas, and 
the management of Improvement Schemes 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act.” Having with the aid of maps and 
diagrams given an exhaustive account of the 
Swansea and the Birmingham Improvement 
Schemes, and of the dwellings about to be 
erected by the Birmingham Corporation in 
Milk Street, Mr. Addie went on to say that it 
was difficult to provide for a population of so 
diverse a character as the working classes. 
The respectable element was weighed down by 
a number of thriftless and unclean people, 
and, though this difficulty might be removed 
ultimately by universal education, he was 
afraid that many years would elapse before 
the dwellings municipalities so liberally pro- 
vided would be appreciated and used to the 
best advantage. Among other difficulties 
spoken of in the paper was the reluctance 
which magistrates sometimes exhibited to 
make orders for the closing of dangerous or 
insanitary houses, the authorities having no 
appeal against their decision. This was one 
of the greatest blots in the Act. It was a 
matter of deep regret that many of the houses 
inhabited by the working class were in bad 
repair, and that infectious diseases claimed 
the majority of their victims from such houses. 
If the local authority did not step in, area 
after area became insanitary, and in many of 
our large towns there existed courts and alleys 
without number where perpetrators of crime 
or vice congregate. It was to be earnestly 
hoped that municipal representatives wouid 
study closely the provisions of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, so that these plague- 
spots might be abolished, and the lives of 
the working men be rendered brighter and 
happier. 
ARCHITECTURE AND SANITATION. 


One of the principal sections meeting on 
Thursday was that devoted to Engineering and 
Architecture. Mr. William Henman, as presi- 
dent, gave an address on the sanitary aspects 
of Architecture. According to his view, it is 
not only the function of the architect to 
produce artistic design and decoration, but to 
erect edifices which shall be at once artistic, 
safe, and free from sanitary defects. After 
glancing at the abuses of the by-law system, 
Mr. Henman turned to specific instances of 
defective building construction. He predicted 
the future banishment outside of buildings of 


all traps and interceptors. If every house- 
drain were of suitable size, well ventilated, 
amply flushed, with well-laid and untrapped 
sewers, sewer gas might become a thing of the 
past. On the head of sewage disposal it might 
be that a new era was upon them if the “septic 
tank” fulfilled the promise of its so far rapid 
advance in public estimation. In regard to 
building materials, the use of glazed mate- 
rials was often advocated for the exteriors 
as well as the interiors of buildings. Many 
architects, however, preferred materials of per- 
meable construction. Ventilation was another 
subject glibly talked of and much misunder- 
stood. Failures in applying mechanical means 
for sewering ventilation in large buildings 
were, in his opinion, traceable to three causes :— 
(1) Too low an estimate of the volume of air 
required; (2) want of efficient mechanical 
appliances; (3) want of constant and intelli- 
gent management. So long as architects and 
the public shut their eyes to the ascertained 
fact that a change of air from seven to ten 
times per hour was essential for health and 
comfort, failure must inevitably result. Good 
health could not be secured in defective 
dwellings. Among the labouring classes the 
home was often defective. In Mr. Henman’s 
opinion, the reason was to be found in the 
system of existing ground-rents. The exces- 
sive value put on land for building purposes, 
particularly that required for the houses of 
the working classes, was a leading cause of 
bad building. 


Hovusrt Drains. 


Professor A. Bostock Hill read a paper—or 
rather it was read for him—on the construc- 
tion and ventilation of house drains. He held 
that as to the size of drains, the smallest that 
would convey the necessary quantity of liquid 
was certainly best for purposes of cleanliness. 
The use of too large pipes was attended with 
grave di-advantages, such as the collection of 
putrefiable matter and the difficulty of flushing. 
The traps which, under the law, were com- 
monly put at each junction of the sub-drain, 
held a considerable quantity of liquid and solid 
matter, and for the time being became a small 
depositing tank where solids in suspension 
precipitated themselves. The ventilation of 
sewers up private houses Dr. Bostock Hill 
regarded as a danger to health, and he pro- 
tested against the method as utterly wrong in 
principle. He likewise protested against some 
of the systems of public sewering, which, 
instead of preventing the formation of noxious 
gases, tended to bottle them up and discharge 
them some few feet above the roofs of private 
houses. 
CoMBINED DRAINAGE. 


The subject of combined drainage was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Joseph Priestley. In practice 
he would restrict the number of houses 
allowed in a combined drain to six or less, and 
have the combined drain itself intercepted 
and ventilated separately. But with more 
than six houses the main drain became a 
sewer, and each house drain separately inter- 
cepted therefrom and ventilated. Where the 
system of drainage was simplified and the 
drains kept outside by means of a combined 
system, it ought to be allowed, instead of a 
separate drain being insisted upon. When 
six or fewer houses were combined, the com- 
bined drains were to be intercepted and 
ventilated separately as a whole; but where 
more than six houses joined the main drain 
had better be treated as a sewer, and each 
house separately intercepted therefrom and 
ventilated. The pros of combined drainage 
were many and the cons few. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Upon the concluding day the Engineering and 
Architecture Section again met in the Medical 
Lecture Theatre of Mason College, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. Henman. Four papers 
were down for discussion.—Mr. Mansergh, the 
engineer of the Birmingham water scheme, 
occupied the attention of the meeting for 
upwards of an hour with an interesting descrip- 
tion of the progress made with the Elan 
Valley undertaking. Mr. Mansergh first 
alluded to the responsibility of the Birming- 
ham Corporation in regard to water supply, 


and explained how they were compelled to — 
make provision for water beyond the confines 
of the city. The total area of their supply 
embraced 130 square miles, or 10 per cent. in 
excess of that of the county of London. The 
probability of the pollution and failure of 
existing methods of supply in the course of a 
comparatively limited period caused the Birm- 
ingham authorities to look further afield, and 
the Rhayader district was hit upon on account 
of the prospect it held out of an abundant 
supply, and of its suitability 


ON THE GROUND OF GRAVITATION. 


Mr. Mansergh pointed out the necessity there 
then was for immediate action, as the Metro- 
politan authorities were on the look-out for a 
gathering ground in the same locality. If 
Birmingham had not immediately gone to the 
Elan Valley, it was exceedingly likely that 
London would have forestalled them. Mr. 
Mansergh then proceeded to show the amount 
of water which the scheme would give Bir- 
mingham. They had calculated that the 
volume which would flow into the city would ~ 
be 75 million gallons a day, after allowing for 
27 million gallons per diem for compensation 
water to the river affected—a quantity which 
was something like six times the average flow 
of that river. Provision was made to meet a 
drought of 180 days. Of the 74 miles from 
the source of supply to Frankley the water 
would pass through 30} miles of tunnel, and 
would take 44 hours in its passage. The lec- — 
turer showed by means of photogr:phs the — 
character of the district which would be sub- — 
merged. Included in the area were the poet : 
Shelley’s home and many places of historic — 
and antiquarian interest. He described how, 7 
step by step, the work of construction had~ 
progressed, and mentioned the measures which _ 
had been taken to provide against all chance ‘ 
of accident. The lecture concluded with a 
— 
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series of views of the locality. 
RuRAL SANITATION. 


Mr. G. H. Smith dealt with some of the 
sanitary defects in rural districts, and made 
suggestions for their remedy. His contention — 
was that the difficulty of obtaining pure water 
in the country was due to the supply being — 
drawn chiefly from wells and watercourses 
which were liable to serious pollution. It was © 
not uncommon to find the well and cesspool in — 
close proximity, and the well consequently suf- — 
fered. Rivers and watercourses were another 
source of water supply in country districts 
which were liable to easy pollution. Farmers, — 
for instance, turned streams into washing ~ 
places for sheep. As a remedy for this state 
of things he advocated an increase of the — 
powers of rural authorities. Another sanitary 
defect was the condition of village cottages, 
the insanitary state of which frequently arose — 
from bad buildings, insufficient repairs, and 

sanitary conveniences of the most primitive 
type. In these circumstances it was only their 
outdoor life which caused labourers to escape — 
disease and early death. The most practical 
remedy was to grant power to the Parish and ~ 
Rural Councils to obtain land and build cot-— 
tages wherever it was considered necessary, 
and the money to do this should be raised on ~ 
the security of the local rates. All inspectors 
of nuisances should hold certificates granted 
by that Institute, and, moreover, they should 
only be permitted to hold the one office.—In 
the course of a brief discussion, Mr. E. Smith, 
of London, thought an improvement would be — 
effected if wooden cottages were erected.— 

This view, however, was opposed to that of all — 
the other gentlemen who took part in the dis- — 
cussion.—The opinions expressed by the reader 

of the paper were generally endorsed by the 
meeting. ‘ 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


The programme in the section devoted to 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology consisted of — 
four papers, all bearing upon the treatment of — 
sewage, and the course was adopted of reading 
the whole string at the outset and allowing a 
general discussion towards the end of the 
sitting —Dr. H. Kenwood, assistant-professor 
of Public Health, University College, London, 
opened by reading some observations on the 
natural purification of sewage, written in 


_ oxidised nitrogen. 
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conjunction with Dr. William Butler, upon 


experiments made last autumn on the Finchley 
Sewage Farm. The action of the anerobia 


_ filter was described, and stress was laid upon 
the value of secondary filters. 


Dibdin’s septic 
tank was discussed at length, and the result 


arrived at was that a bacterial filter was better 


than a tank. Dealing with the methods of 
analysis and standards, the writers expressed 
the opinion that a standard of effluents having 


a low limit of organic nitrogen was to be pre- 


ferred to any standard of oxygen absorbed, or 
What was wanted was a 


samples and in the performance of the analysis. 


_ —The quality of sewage as influencing 


Irs Mopr or DisposaL” 


was the subject treated in a paper by Mr. S. 
Rideal. He explained how the choice of a 


_ system of sewerage must be determined by 
the quality of sewage and its quantity, as 


affected by local circumstances, and described 


the essentials of the “combined system,” 


under which it is necessary to construct special 


arrangements for storm overflow; and the 
_ “separate system ” in which the sewage proper 
is kept apart from rainfall and storm water. 


He emphasised the importance of the raw 
storm water of populous districts not being 
allowed to pass in large volumes directly into 


_astream. He detailed the efforts of varying 
qualities of sewage, and the alterations occa- 


sioned by mere mechanical straining or filtra- 


tion, and also when being submitted to various 


other processes of purification.—Mr. W. D. 


- Scott-Moncrieff dealt with “The Biolysis of 
_ Sewage,” claiming to have reached something 
_ nearly approaching to finality in the results 
_ he had obtained. The working hypothesis for 
_ the advocates for the purification of sewage 
_ by biolysis was based upon the belief that the 
_ effete substances contained in sewage were 
_ within the capacity of Nature to deal with, 


unaided by the use of chemicals; and the 
problem really resolved itself into the dis- 


_ covery of methods by which Nature could be 


so aided in the case of sewage that it could be 
purified on the largest scale at a reasonable 


cost, without creating a nuisance, and without 


the aid of chemicals. The advocates of purely 
natural methods contended that after the 


changes which had taken place in the digestive 


organs, or even without them, bacteria were 


_ capable of completing the work of purification. 
_ Having described at length experiments he 


had himself made, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff said 
that what appeared to be certain was that full 
information could now be obtained both 
chemically and bacteriologically as to what 
actually went on during the whole process of 


nitrification, and he had provision for dis- 


covering if possible the point to which the 
-anerobic changes should be carried, and 
beyond which they ought to be arrested.— 
Mr. W. E. Adeney, Examiner in Chemistry at 
the Royal University of Ireland, read a paper 


_ on“ The 


Bacterio-Cuemicat ANALYSIS OF SEWAGE 


— and Sewage Effluents,” in which he discussed 
_ the question whether, now that it was generally 


accepted that the purification of polluted 
waters was under natural conditions the work 
of bacteria, the methods employed for the 
analysis of the same waters should not be 


_ based upon the fact that they were fermen- 


tative liquids, and whether the information 
sought from analysis of them should not be 
the amount of fermentative matters apart 
from their other possible constituents. ‘The 
writer described what he styled a simple 
process for the chemical analysis of polluted 
waters. In the course of the discussion which 
followed, Professor Frankland said that he did 
not think anything could surpass the results 


obtained by intermittent downward filtration 


and irrigation. The real point of importance 


was whether the effluent would enter into 


putrefactive fermentation when it entered a 


_ stream. Manufacturers were frequently guilty 


of wholesale pollution, and it seemed to him 
that the only remedy public authorities had 
was to obtain powers to compel manufacturers 


to distribute as much as possible the escape of 


waste liquors over the twenty-four hours.—Dr. 
_ Porter (Stockport) pointed to the streams in 
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the vicinity of Manchester as being altogether 
unfit for use for domestic purposes, and 
depreciated any legislation for sentimental 
reasons which would harass manufacturers.— 
Mr. H. Parry (Dublin) called attention to the 
fact that in all the suggestions brought forward 
nothing had been said about cost, and until 
some definite idea on this head was arrived at 
it would be impossible for engineers to deal 
with the question upon permanent lines.—Mr. 
Dibdin (Surrey) urged that in any system 
of purification care should be taken not to 
interrupt 
THe Continuous Lire AcTION 


which went on in foul water. Purification 
depended more on the living organisms in the 
water than on chemical mixtures.— Dr. 
Hewitt (Norwich) gave the results of some 
experiments at Manchester, which showed, he 
said, that the effluent in the tanks could be 
so dealt with under Mr. Dibdin’s process that 
it was good enough to turn into a slow-moving 
large body of water like the Ship Canal.—Mr, 
Arthur J. Martin (Exeter) advocated as most 
effective and economical the use of such septic 
tanks as were laid down at Exeter.—The 
President spoke with satisfaction of the great 
advance made since last year’s Congress. Then 
they could only deal with generalities, but 
now they had definite data to go upon, and 
the authors of the various papers had _ pro- 
vided sufficient material to keep them going 
for at least another twelve months.—The 
readers of the papers having replied to some 
of the criticisms raised, the section closed 
with a vote of thanks to the president. 


(To be continued.) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 


FAS last a step has been taken in the right 
direction in connection with experi- 
mental science and the endowment of research, 
says Machinery. It will be recollected that 
last year an influential deputation waited 
upon the Premier to solicit his influence for 
the establishment of a natural physical labora- 
tory, where facts could be determined, con- 
stants fixed, and instruments standardised. 
As Lord Salisbury himself not very long ago 
delivered the opening address at the British 
Association, the advocates of State assistance 
in the department of engineering science 
could hardly have addressed themselves to a 
more favourable arbiter. The Premier’s re- 
sponse was naturally sympathetic, and in the 
end a small committee was appointed to re- 
port the result of their investigations. They 
took evidence, and went abroad to inspect one 
of the many institutions on the Continent 
which have been founded either by the State 
or by municipalities for the promotion of 
scientific education. Sir John Wolfe Barry 
was enabled to tell the folks of Bristol that 
the committee had sent in a report in favour 
of the establishment of the laboratory which 
was absolutely unanimous. After all we have 
heard recently from the President and Vice- 
President of the Council of Education it is a 
fair presumption that the Government will 
adopt the suggestion, and that a vote will be 
asked for by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his next Budget. There is undoubtedly no 
field in which foreign competition presses us 
so severely as the work of the engineer. And, 
quite apart from the desirability in a general 
sense of stimulating scientific research, it is 
obvious that if we are to hold our own in the 
world’s new markets we must meet our rivals 
with at least as good weapons as they employ. 


OPPOSITION OF SCIENTISTS. 


Bristol, of course, has historic claims upon 
the Association, for it held its first meeting 
in the old cathedral town in 1836, when Brunel, 
the famous engineer of the Great Western 
Railway, who built the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, was engaged in the construction of the 
Great Western steamer launched on the 
Severn in 1837. Sir J. W. Barry seizes the 
successful venture in ocean steaming across 
the Atlantic as an illustration of the 
difficulties which practical engineers have to 
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surmount in the promotion of any novel enter- 
prise arising from the opposition of scientists. 
When that Great Western steamer was on the 
stocks Dr. Dionysius Lardner wrote a lengthy 
dissertation on the subject of oceanic com- 
munication, and demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction, as well as to that of the theorists 
generally, that the resistance to a ship’s pro- 
gress must vary in accordance with her 
capacity ; that the steamer would require a 
certain number of tons of coal per horse-power, 
and that no ship under such conditions, what- 
ever her tonnage might be, could carry enough 
fuel for a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Naturally the public looked askance at the 
new departure. Nevertheless, the Great 
Western made her first voyage in 1838, and 
reached New York in 14 days with 200 tons of 
coal still left in her bunkers. Since her day 
the merest tyro knows that the larger the ship 
the greater the speed, given a corresponding 
increase in horse-power, and the less the con- 
sumption of fuel. So much for the predictions 
of the savant who, too often, shuts his eyes to 
the pernicious process of what logicians call 
“hasty generalisation,” and becomes, in this 
way, instead of a pioneer in the work of pro- 
gress, a stumbling-block in its path. 


Presupic1aL Dicta. 


Another instance of a similar character is 
recorded in the fierce opposition, which most 
of us can recollect, directed by Sir William 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal, against the 
designs of the Forth Bridge. He convinced 
himself that the engineers of the new bridge 
had neglected certain recognised laws in regard 
to the resisting power of long struts to buck- 
ling, and went so far as to say that the bridge 
ought not to be built, and that if it were, “ we 
might reasonably expect the destruction of 
the Forth Bridge in a lighter gale than that 
which destroyed the Tay Bridge.” Experience 
has proved how utterly erroneous the assump- 
tions of the Astronomer Royal were. It is 
easy to see how prejudicial to the public in- 
terests these dicta of authorities may become. 
After the panic caused by the fall of the Tay 
Bridge the Board of Trade gave instructions 
that all railway bridges throughout the king- 
dom should be in future designed to resist 
56lb. of horizontal wind pressure on the whole 
exposed area. These instructions are carried 
out to-day. But Sir John Wolfe Barry states 
that from experiments at the Forth Bridge on 
two wind gauges of 300 square feet and of 14 
square feet respectively, with the same con- 
ditions of wind and exposure, the larger gauge 
registered a pressure of 38:7 per cent. less per 
square foot than the smaller gauge. ‘The 
designer and constructor of the new Tower 
Bridge had to contend against this very un- 
necessary insistance on the provision of 56lb. 
on the square foot. He was careful not to tell 
his audience what needless expenditure he | 
had had to meet in order to comply with the 
requirements of the Board of Trade. Had he 
made public the futility of the obnoxious 
provision, in all probability the work would 
have been taken out of his hands. But the 
instances he has given of hasty assumption, 
and his own personal experiences, alike demon- 
strate the vast importance of the establish- 
ment of such an institution as the Physical 
Laboratory, where the various conditions 
which confront an engineer entrusted with 
such important works as those to which we 
have referred, may be thoroughly investigated 
by practical men, and the alliance of science 
and experience may be expected to produce 
grand results. 


Tux Sanitary Department of the City Cor- 
poration applied to his Worship for an order 
to have a house in Bow Street, the property of 
Rose Cunningham, closed as being dangerous 
to health. It was shown that the drainage 
was: most defective, and the dwelling house 
was in need of limewashing. Sir Charles 
Cameron said the odour in the house was 
terrible, and there was an entire want of 
cleanliness, which was injurious to health, 
The order asked for was granted. Prohibitory 
orders were also made in the case of several 
other houses in which it was shown the sani- 
tary accommodation was defective. 
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PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Grorce Eutis. 


(Continued from page laviit.) 
X.—SHUTTERS. 


EVOLVING SHUTTERS are now coming 
R into use for the insides of windows, and 
have much to recommend them on the 
score of simplicity and economy of cost and 
space. ‘The vertical section, Fig. 165, illus- 
trates the method of arranging these coils 
under a seat formed in the window reeess. 
Two purpose-made {in. channel irons are 
fixed at the sides of the window, either 
in grooves in the linings or to wood plugs 
in the walls, as guides for the shutter. 
A stout rail is carried across in front of 
the sash sill, rebated to receive the guard 
iron. The latter is provided with a flush ring 
for lifting, which also engages with a tilting 
‘hook in the soffit when the shutter is lifted. 
The seat is hung to the back bearer to facili- 
tate examination and oiling of the coil. The 
minimum space required for a coil, when the 
shutter is 6ft. high, is 104in. Care should be 
taken that the spring is not wound excessively 
strong, as in the event of the shutter being 
allowed to run down, the guard bar would be 
torn off. These shutters may also be fixed in 
a recess behind a cornice, travelling over the 
soffit and down in front of the window, and 
thus fixed, are safer and more easily secured 
than when fixed under the window. 

THE Hincep or Wau Suurrsr is simply 
a thin piece of panelled framing about an inch 
thick, hung to the outside lining of the 
window frame in such a manner that when 
opened back it will lie close to the surface of 
the wall. The hinges used are called 
Parliament hinges, and are said to be so 
dubbed because their use was rendered com- 
pulsory by enactment; when window frames 
were first set back from the front of the walls, 
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these hinges, when vpen, have the appearance 
of the letter H, the connecting band equalling 
in depth the reveal, and enabling the shutter 
to complete a half revolution. The shutters 
are fastened by tower bolts, and kept open by 
turnbuckles, but they are not now in much 
use. 

FRAMED oR LirTine SHUTTERS are confined 
to shop fronts, and are made in sets, in width 
some equal division of the length of front, 
ranging from llin. to 18in.; they are usually 
made out of itin. stuff, framed with flush 
panels, beaded, and the sides rebated together ; 
the top ends enter a groove in the soffit; the 
lower are fitted with slotted plates that slip 
over studs in the stall-board, and when 
entered they are each moved sideways half an 
inch, taking the slot past the stud and thus 
preventing any outward movement. When 
all are in position they are further secured by 
an iron bar passing horizontally across from 
side to side, one end entering a slotted plate 
in the pilaster, the other being secured by a 
bolt passing through the story-post and 
fastened inside with a butterfly nut. These 
shutters are sometimes panelled in two thick- 
nesses with a small space between, into which 
a thin steel plate is loosely fitted to prevent 
an opening being cut by burglars. The reason 
for having the plate loose is that it shall yield 
readily under pressure of any boring tool, and 


SECTION OF A SPRING ROLLER 
SHUTTER FOR SHOPS. 


Fig. 165. REvoLviInG WINDOW SHUTTERS. 


by its vibrations cause an alarm. A similar, 
but better method, inasmuch that it does not 
increase the weight of the shutter, is to fix 
pairs of hook plates upon the backs of the 
shutters in straight lines, and when every two 
or three shutters are in position, loose sheets 
of iron about 3ft. high are slipped in between 
the hooks, thus lining the entire front with 
iron, the last shutter to be put up has no 
hooks, the sheet resting upon a stud in the 
shop front. 

Revoivine Spring Suurrers are made in 
iron, steel, and painted or polished woods, and 
although somewhat monotonous in appearance, 
are, in consequence of their convenience and 
security, fast superseding all other kinds for 
shops and public buildings. They consist, in 
the case of the wood variety, of a number of 
laths of plano-convex, oval, or ogee section, 
fastened together by steel or copper bands 
passing through their thickness and supple- 
mented with strips of waterproof webbing 
glued along the back about every 5ft. The 
upper edge of each lath is rounded, and fits into 
a corresponding hollow in the lower edge of the 
one above it; this peculiar, overlapping joint, 
whilst preventing the passage of an ything be- 
tween the laths, readily yields whenthe shutter 
is wound around the barrel containing the 
spring. This barrel, usually of tinned iron, 
encases a stout spiral spring wound around an 
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Fie. 167. 
VENETIAN SHUTTER. 


ELEVATION OF ' Fia. 168. 


SECTION. 


iron mandrel with squared ends, which is fixed 
into bracket plates at each end of the shop 
front, in a box formed behind the facia, or in a 
recess prepared beneath the bressumer. One 
end of the spring is secured to the barrel, the 
other to the mandrel, the hanging bands are ‘ 
fastened around the barrel, and the normal 
condition of things is that when the shutter . 
is “up” the spring is at rest. The pulling 
down of the shutter winds up the spring, and : 
the tension is so arranged that it a little more 
than counterbalances the weight of the shutter 
when the latter is down; of course, as the 
shutter goes up, the weight to be lifted gets 
less, but at the same time, the spring in 
unwinding gets weaker, so that this com- 
pensation prevents the shutter rushing : 
violently up when released. A groove about 
fin. square should be formed as a guide for ; 
wood shutters between the plaster and : 
the sash in preference to the iron guides 


supplied by the makers, as these latter 
rapidly chafe the surface, and _ even- 
tually cut the ends through. Guaeat care 


should be taken in fixing these shutters to 
make the barrel lie perfectly level, and 
parallel with the shop front, and to securely 
fix the brackets; self-acting lubricators should 
also be fitted to the bearings. Fig. 166 isa 
section through a facias, showing the shutter 
fixed upon the face of the wall, where no 
provision has been made for same, above the 
front, when building. Bis the spring blind, 
C the shutter coil, F a friction roller, the 
dotted lines indicate the position of fixing 
brackets, the remaining portions are obvious. 
It should be remembered in designing casings 
for shutters that the M.B.A. limits the pro- 
jection to 18in. from face of wall. When the 
shutters are made of iron or steel for exten- 
sive frontages, they become too heavy for 
automatic action, and they are wound by 
means of rods and bevel wheel or chain gear- 
ing actuated by a small winch placed beneath ~ 
the stall-board or some other easily accessible 
point. The laths of the iron and steel varieties 
are connected by wrought iron hinges screwed 
or rivetted at the backs, and the original 
patentees use them also for their best quality 
of wood shutters. 

THe VENETIAN or louvre shutter (Figs. 167 
and 168) is principally used as a sun-blind for 
upper windows, and consists of two rectangular 
frames about three inches deep, filled in with 
louvre boards, and capable of sliding along 
the face of the wall on each side of the window 
in a light frame fixed just above the stone 
sill, The shutters should be made of yellow 
deal or other light wood, dovetailed at the 
angles, and the louvre boards housed into the 
sides. The guide frame should be of oak or 
teak and is fixed with wall hooks. A pair of 
brass pivot rollers fitted in the bottom edge of 
the shutter facilitates opening. Fig. 167 is 
drawn to scale of tin. to 1ft., the remainder to 
lin. to lft. 

(To be continued.) 
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- STREET MUD. 


7 R. GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. 
2 Inst.C.E., writing to The Times with 
reference to the experiments made at Cardiff 
in order to ascertain the amount of mud 
yielded by various qualities of macadam, 
dserves:—“The subject is no doubt one of 
eat importance to the authorities of large 
ies, anil the values assigned to the materials 
ted will perhaps cause some surprise, unless 
@ weight is given to the methods in which 
the tests were conducted. Three sets of tests 
are stated to have been carried out, and the 
ubstances named had to undergo (1) percus- 
ive attrition tests ; (2) absorption tests; and 
8) thrusting tests. The only description 
iven of the first of these tests is that they 
re carried out by subjecting the specimens 
‘rapid motion against the ribbed sides of 
iron cylinder in a manner calculated to 
eproduce the action resulting from vehicular 
md other traffic.’ The test No. 2 contains 
hing novel in character, and it would seem 
t the test No. 3 was tbat ordinarily 
ployed to ascertain the resistance to a 
gradually-applied load on a given surface. 
Permit me to state that tests of the same 
ature of those under No, 1 have long been 
adopted in America, in order to ascertain the 
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used for paving and roadmaking purposes, and 
ch tests are applied in a machine known as 
rattler.’ This machine, as described in the 
urnal of the Association of Engineering 
ieties of August, 1898, is a species of 
nbling barrel, polygonal in form, having 
een staves, revolving on trunnions, and 
ven at any desired rate by a constant-speed 
ectric motor. The percentage of loss in 
ght of the specimens under trial, after a 
ven number of revolutions in the rattler, can 
dily be ascertained and comparative results 
an be computed. Without a more detailed 
iption of the machine employed by Pro- 
or Elliott at Cardiff it is difficult to say 
hether the results he has obtained would 
al in uniformity those produced by means 
the rattler, but it seems doubtful whether 
ribbed side of the cylinder would fairly 
eproduce the action on the road materials due 
to wheeled traffic. The tests of Portland 
ent by abrasion are well known and are 
uch employed on the Continent in cement 
ing, but they do not apply in this case. I 
uld like to point out that Portland cement 
ever used neat for road making, and there- 
that the value assigned to it in the table 
ost unfair. If the basalt samples had been 
hed and mixed with good Portland cement 
he proportion of one part of cement to 
it parts of basalt, or other hard aggregate, 
ment concrete would have occupied a 
different place. I venture, therefore, to 
bt whether very great reliance should be 
ed on the results quoted.” 


An accident occurred some days ago at a 
building, intended for the London Joint 
tock Bank, situate at the corner of Wood 
and Gresham Street, E.C. The building 
en fitted with concrete staircases, and 
the boards that supported the concrete 
being removed, the third floor staircase 
way and fell through to the basement. 
2 were four men working on it at the 
all of whom were more or less injured. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS— 
Gravesend—Club Buildings ... 
Romford—Baths .., +e He 
Bangor—Electrie Light Station 
Lyme Regis—Almshouses Ro 
Southborough—Hall 
Ac rmgton—Vicarage ... 
Consett—House ... a on 
Fulwood—Convalescent Home 
Northallerton—House .. " 


naa? 


° 
ee 
» 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 


Toe United Asbestos Co. Ltd., have just 
issued a revised price list, showing an 
appreciable reduction in the cost of many of 
their leading lines in “Salamander” decora- 
tions. The Company have been enabled to 
make these reductions owing to improved 
manufacturing facilities and the increasing de- 
mand for their goods. 


aoe 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tue Bristol Sanitary Committee have dis- 
cussed in private the report of Messrs. Taylor, 
Sons, and Santo Crimp on the question of the 
disposal of the city sewage. The scheme for 
discharging the sewage at Avonmouth and 
Dunball was most favoured by the committee. 
The engineers estimated the cost of the under- 
taking at £379,000, the sum required for 
repayment of capital and interest being 
£15,487, and, with an extra cost of £2000 for 
pumping, the annual expenditure would be 
about £18,000. It was estimated that after 
forty-five years the annual cost would be only 
£2500. The report will be sent on to the 
Council. 


Ir seems to be the fate of Londoners, and in 
a lesser degree of Englishmen generally, to be 
behindhand in all modern applications of elec- 
tricity. Figures recently collected for the 
United States Government show how back- 
ward we are in the matter of electric traction. 
There are altogether 1422 miles of electric 
tramway in Europe. Of these 707 are to be 
found in Germany and 87 in the United King- 
dom. Even little Switzerland, with a population 
hardly greater than that of London, is ahead 
by three miles of our magnificent total. Yet 
the English towns which have adopted electric 
traction are able to furnish overwhelming 
evidence of the profit to be derived from 
tramways. ies 

A sINGULAR difficulty has arisen in the 
making of a contract for water supply to the 
to vn of Carrickmacross. Tenders were received 
from a number of firms, and the Board of 
Guardians, having confined their attention to 
the two lowest, eventually decided by a 
majority to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Hagarty and Gault, although that of Mr. 
M‘Kee, of Duncannon, was £66 lower. Mr. 
M‘Kee, through his solicitor and in person, 
protested against this, contending that the 
Guardians should follow the usual practice, 
and a number of Guardians appeared to have 
éome to the same conclusion, for at last week’s 
meeting two Guardians profferred notice of 
motion to rescind the former decision. The 
chairman, however, refused these on the 
ground that an action for breach of contract 
might lie against the Guardians. At this 
week’s meeting Mr. M‘Kee offered to indemnify 
the Guardians, and to reduce his tender still 
further, but as it appeared that the bond had 
been perfected and work begun, the Guardians 
had, reluctantly on the part of some, to let the 
matter remain as it was. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 


Builders’ Notes. 


THREE valuable sites in important localities 
have just been secured by the Congrega- 
tionalists for the erection of new churches. 
The first of these is at Herne Hill. The site 
just secured is on the Dulwich Park Estate, 
and within ten minutes’ walk of Herne Hill 
Station. A site has also been secured at Har- 
lesden, near Willesden Junction. The third 
site has been generously given for the purpose 
of erecting a suitable church at Ilford. 


Aw accident, resulting in the death of five 
men, occurred some days ago in Govan Road, 
Glasgow, on some premises in course of recon- 
struction. A large crane had been erected to 
assist the builders in their work, and this 
suddenly collapsed, carrying with it not only 
a large portion of the building, but a number 
of workmen. The building, -which was five 
stories in height, was being converted into a 
lodging-house in the upper stories, with shops 
in the basement. 


For several years past Giltspur Street, E.C., 
has been disfigured by a huge advertisment 
hoarding that marks the boundary of Christ’s 
Hospital. Over and over again the hoarding 
has been denounced as a nuisance and an 
eyesore, and yet it remains in position. Some 
day—some day, by the way, has a habit of 
never arriving—the authorities will notice it, 
and then in a moment the place thereof will 
know it no more, 


Str Guitrorp Mo.nesworts has been en- 
gaged to inspect the Uganda railway, and will 
shortly leave England for the purpose. Further 
information regarding the extraordinary rift 
or gap in the country beyond the railhead 
shows that the engineering difficulties have 
not been exaggerated. The land falls suddenly 
away to a depth of thirteen hundred feet, and 
the dip is one in one anda half inches. This 
enormous fault in the surface extends for some 
three hundred miles, right in the path of the 
advancing line. To cross it will involve work 
of an exceptionally heavy character ; to carry 
the line round it seems to be even more diffi- 
cult. When Sir Guilford gets beyond the 
completed portion of the railway, which 
extends two hundred miles into the interior, 
he will find himself in dense virgin forest 
where travelting has to be done mostly on foot. 


AN inquiry as to the propriety of confirming 
a scheme for the erection of eighty-three 
houses under the Labourers Acts was held at 
Wrexford by Mr. C. R. Lynch Staunton, In- 
spector Local Government Board. It appeared 
from the evidence that there have been 246 
houses erected already in the union. It was 
proposed to allot half an acre to each cottage. 
Nearly all the proposed cottages are intended 
to replace condemned houses. 


A vERy costly viaduct railway is being con- 
structed in the sea at the eastern extremity of 
Dover in connection with the naval harbour 
works, The viaduct is being carried along 
under the cliffs to the point from which the 
great eastern arm of the harbour will run out 
seawards. The preliminary works in connection 
with the harbour are immense. In addition to 
the marine railway a permanent railway will 
connect the cliffs with the Dover and Deal 


line about four miles inland. 


OPEN. 


FOR WHOM, 


Town Council .. ad 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... ie 


oi 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 

Gasrlictn and Ley, 108, Fenchureh-street, E.C. c 

F. H. Medhurst, Westminster-chbrs., 13, Victoria-st., S.W. 
W. J. Fletcher, Wimborne, 

W. Harmer, 137, London-road, Southborough. 

Rey. P. Saben, East View, Accrington. 

J. Doherty, 24, Sherburu-terrace, Consett. 

Hemsoll and Paterson, 18, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 

Clark and Moscrop, Feethams, Darlington, 


cease 
P, & » 


ke ae * 
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Oct. 2 15 ef te pains tebe PS Se J. Ewing, Sea Houses, Chathill. 


North Sunderland—Converting 


7 15 Port Talbot—Drill Hall, &e. 
% 15 Trillick—Repairs to Chapel Sad 
ws 15 Tunbridge Wells—Fifty-three Cottages, ke. 
+ 17 Portrane—Lunatic Asylum 
5 17 Darwen—Church . =y 
> 17 Gloucester—Buildings a 
ie 17 Horsham—Infirmiry ... Me, ra e, Ree 
rn 17 Leith—School Additions ase ain 
oe 17 Pontypool—Alterations to Town Hall 
Es 17 London, N.—Parish Room, &e. var ane 
oe 17 Birkenhead—Baths ae se oa eee 
3 17 Ruthin—Alterations to House, eGoke on ses 
x 18 Llandaff—Assembly Hall, &c.. re 
es 18 Burnham Market—Additions and Repairs to Chapel vas 
a 18 Lanchest2r—Bridge St: 
. 18 London, E.C. —Enlargement of Telegraph Factory =m 
5 19 Camborne—Masonic Buildings ie Oe 
ae 19 Newcastle—Bicycle House Bae 
- 19 London—Alterations to School s a3 
x) 20 London, E.—Addition to Vestry Hall “ 
a 20 Wallingford—Asylum Additions ae 
_ 20 Cholsey—Asylum Additions ... 
3 21 Ovenden—Ofiices .. aoe aie 
3 22 Tottenham—Schools _ ... eee 
rs 23 Trowbridge—County Offices ... ae sh 
“a 24 Llandudno—Public Hall and Offices... a ene 
“ 26 Weston-super-Mare—School ... pe 
a 27 Wanstead—School and Caretaker’s Cottage 
Noy. 9-21 Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Offices... en 
No date Barry—Two Blocks of Villa Residences 
a Belfast—Three Houses .. 
' Bradford—Hight Shops and Residences A 
> Bridlington—Houses ... ay Re oo 
“ps Carlisle—Two Houses ... Fe Ge 
.; Elland—School ... a Ses ae 
Ae Felling—Engine House... gc ay ae 
ne Harrogate—Villas... : sas 
AS Hest Bank—Two Residences ie 
a Liverpool—Theatre of Varieties, &e. 
a London—Alterations to House 
7; London, 8.E.—Converting 
53 Londonderr y—Shop, &ce. 
St. Albans—Stone Staircase at ‘Workhouse | 
a Wortley—Hotel : 
5 Horsham —Infirmary, &e. 
fp Cornwall—Mansion : 
* Whitehead—Three Houses... 
a Chesterfield—Additions to Grammar ‘School. 
$5 North Walsham—House ey a 
fs Nottingham —Warehouse rae cis =p ee 
A Harrogate—Business Premises 
Tetbur y—Workhouse . 
xe Ballymacarrett—Convent, &e... 
a Tebay—Hotel 
~ South Shields—Schools, &e. 
ENGINEERING— 

Oct. 14 East Harling—Bridge ... 
by 14 Leigh—Alterations to Retort Bench 
A 15 Brighouse—Machinery .. ay 
5 17 Edinburgh—Gasholder Tank, &e. 
ef 19 Belfast—Reservoir ei 
5 22 Cowes—Cast-iron Tank .. 

3 22 Edinburgh—Boilers, &c. 
a 22 Farringdon—Excavation Works res rer 
s 27 Sligo—Water Supply... tas s: Rae mee 
Noy. 1 Cairo—Bridge ae 
is 10 Belem (Para, Brazil) —Water Supply 
16 Knowle—Engines, &. ... aes vag ose 
No date. Bacup—Water Pipes, &c. ee ee uae re 
a Sutton-on-Hull—Bore = a6 - 
IRON AND STEEL— 

Oct. 14 Salford—Railing ... aa as eee eee ia 
3 15 Glasgow—Pipes_... ie ed ae aa cae 
aA 17 London, S.W.—Pipes ... Sa ms oe as 

17 Wishaw—Cast-iron Pipes ye aN =p tie 
No date. Cowes—Cast-iron Pipes... vat at +i nee 
ROADS— 

Oct. 14 Preston—Paving, &. ... me ae Ae 
- 15 Tunbridge Wells—Roads Nee cee ar 
cs 15 Kendal—Widening, &e. ... Ma ie a 
K 15 Whitney-on-Wye—Roadway ... “4 
a 24, Hoddesdon—Making up Streets nae Pee sea 

No date. Amble—Street Works ... coe A94 re 
* Dewsbury—Paving, &c. . ert hae or ane 
a Staines— Widening, Kvn “ite ee 
SANITARY— 

Oct 18 Tarbert—Cleaning Drains se oe are 
Se 19 Blackpool—Sewers Bie be ey a's ioe 
es 21 Wilmslow—Sewers ae Pre 

No date. Swaffham—Remoyai of Sludge’ 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


BE SENT IN. 


Oct. 15 
» 28 

9 29 
Nov. 18 
9 31 
Dec. 1 
Jan. 2 
2 


No date, 


Ardrossan—Hospital ... ee vee 


Chertsey—Sewerage Schemes... as dis i 
Shrewsbury—School ... pee oe #2 
Sheffield—Board School... Bed te Ar 


Stockholm—New Stations na was 
Aberavon—Extension of Market... cat 
Harrogate—Pump Room 


Harrogate—Alterations to Old Pum p Room 
Maidstone—Electricity Supply orks and 
Destructor (Assessor) “es 3 tel 


Corporation ... see 
Lunacy Board, Ireland... 


Corporation ... i Ae 
Guardians Kea , 
School Board .. 

Urban District Couneil 


Corporation ... nee tes Fi 


Trustees any a fer) 
Rural District Council ... Nee 
Commissioners H.M. Works 


Belfast and County Down Railway Co... 


Shoreditch Guardians . 
Vestry of St. George’s in the East 


J. Drake and Son ... nee we 
School Board .. nae fe! 
Wilts. County Council 

Urban District Council - 
School Board .. ve oe 
School Board 


Bulgarian Ministry of Public Works ... 


Barry Castle Building Co. Ltd. . 


J. W. Pitt 
School Board... 


M.Nicholls ... 0. 
Hest Bank Building Land Syndicate 


Lazarus, Robinson, and Co. 
Guardians : 

Bentley’s Yorkshire E Breweries Ltd. 
Union ... oe 


seeeeenee 


a iat ee Ee 
Union Guardians 


M. Croft 


Norfolk County Council ... te 
Gas Committee ws ie 


Corporation res 

Gas Commissioners .. at ay 
Water Commissioners tte ies 
Urban District Council ... Ee 
Council .. awe io 
Rural District Council re Fe 
Harbour Commissioners ... ae 
Government ... eae ia tSe 


Corporation ... 

Uganda Railway Committee 
Commissioners 

Urban District Council 


Corporation ... pon 
Westmoreland County Council . 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Corporation sae ae 
Urban District Council He eae 
Urban District Council ... Bae 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


seeeeneee 


£50, £30, £20... aH se 


see eewnee 


£21 oes 
£50, £30, £20 
£30, £20, £10. 


£100 . eee wee wee 


F. B. Smitt, Port Talbot. 
a a5 Bradshaw, The Manse, Irvinestown. 
W. C. Cripps, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. - 
H. “Williams, Custom House, Dublin. ; 
J. B. Thornley, 45, Market-street, Darwen. 
H, A. Dancey, 26, ‘Clarence- street, Gloucester. 
C. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham. 
A. and R. McCulloch, 3, Bernard- street, Leith. 
H. Haden, Town Clerk, Pontypool. ¢ 
E. A. E. Woodrow, 67, ‘Chancery- lane, W.C. q 
C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
E. Roberts, Solicitor, Ruthin. 
G. E. Halliday, Cardiff. 
R. W. W. Carter, Church-street, Cromer. 
W. Cumming, Surveyor, Lanchester. > 
M. Tanner, H.M. Office of Works, Story’s-gate, S.W. 4% 
A. Walters, Solicitor, Camborne. i - 
eee 8 Office, Belfast. 3 
F. J. Smith, Parliament-mansions, Victoria-street,S.W. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E. 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament- street, SW. : 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster. a 
M, Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. : 
G. E. T. Lawrence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Cc. 8. Adye, Stallard- street, Trowbridge. 
Sileock and Reay, Octagon- chambers, Nilson-street, Bath, - 
S. J. Wilde, Weston-super-Mare. 
J. T. Bressey, 70, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C, 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 
Jones, Richards, and Budgen, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
_H. T. Fulton, 91, Donegall- street, Belfast. , 
F, Wild, 7, Charles- street, Bradford. 
Howorth and Howorth, Cleckheaton. 
Johnstone Bros., 39, Lowther-strest, Carlisle. 
H. W. Booth, Hopwood- -lane, Halifax. 
Heworth Colliery Office, Felling. 
T. E. Marshall, Harrogate. 
Holden, Wheldon, and Wilson, Solicitors, Lancaster. 
Secretary, Kiernan’s Palace of. Varieties, Liverpool. 3 
M. B. Horneastles, Cheapside, E.C. ay 
P. Davies, Haslemere, Rosendale-road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
R. H. M’Elwee, 9, Carlisle-road, Derry. 
F. Foster Woodman, St. Albans. 
W. Bakewell, 38, Park-square, Leeds. 
C. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham. 
Graham and Graham, Fowey, Cornwall. 
H. T. Fulton, 91, Donegall-street, Belfast. 
ae H. Wagstaff, Chesterfield. 
Ti06 Goldie, Highbury House, Theatre-street, Norwichs | 
E. R. Sutton, Bromley House, Nottingham. a 
Bland and Bown, Harrogate. 4 
W.A. Burge, Tetbury. 
S. W. Hunter, 4, Waring-street, Belfast. 
J. Hutton, Kendal. : 
T, E. Davidson, Edinburgh-buildings, South Shields. a 


T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. an? 
J. Foster, Gasworks, Leigh. i 
A.M. Fowler, St. Peter’s-square, Manchester, : & 
Gas Engineer, New-street, Edinburgh. = 8 
A. Fergusen, 35, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

J. W. Webster, Surveyor to the Council, Cowes. 

W.N. Colam, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 

G. Winship, Borough- buildings, Abingdon. 

T. J. Mercer, Town Hall, Sligo. 

Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo. ; 
Brazilian Consulate, England. * 
W. J.. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. ; 
L. J. Priestly, St. James-street, Bacup. ; 
E. Good and Sons Ltd., Barnston-street, Satton-on: wae 


Borough Engineer’s Office, Salford. 

J. N. Gale, City- -chambers, 45, J ohn-street, Glasgow. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing- -street, S.W. 
J. Tait, Wishaw. 

J.W. Webster, Surveyor to the Council, Cowes. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston. 

Town Clerk, Tunbridge Wells. 

J. Bintley, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal. 

R. L. Bamford, 138, Widemarsh- street, Hereford. 
T. Solkield, Briscoe- road, Hoddesdon. 

Ws Gibson, Surveyor, Amble. 

Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries Ltd., 130, Bradford- road. 
G. W. Manning, Surveyor, Ashford, Staines. 


4 


J. M‘Dougall, Stonefield Estate Office, Tarbert. 7 
Borough Engineer, Blackpool. a 
W. Cobbett, Swan-street, Wilmslow. 
Surveyor, Swaffham. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


Committee of Saltcoats and Ardrossan Joint Hospitalal 
Chertsey Urban District Council. 

Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury. 

J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. 

Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Railwayh se 
Aberavon Corporation. Ps 
Corporation of Harrogate. 

Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal poston: Aa ga 


Herbert Monckton, Town Clerk, Maidstone. - 


Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 


.2 AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
__ Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furr ture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 
_ List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street; S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 
Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 


HAREFIELD GROVE ESTATE, near Rickmansworth, 
MIDDLESEX and WEST HERTS. 


17 miles from London and two miles from two railway 
stations. 
To be Sold by Auction, on Tuesday, October 18th, 1898, 


q ESSRS. MILLAR, SON, and CO., are 

instructed to SELL this beautiful FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL, Sporting, and Agricultural ESTATE, 
‘Im one or more lots, as under :— 

Lot 1.—The unique Residential Estate, Harefield- 
grove, comprising a well-built, comfortable mansion, 
maveched by a carriage drive, with lodge, occupying 
a fine position amidst most perfect surroundings of 
undulating lawns, luxurious shrubberies, lakes, ponds 
of aquatic plants, tennis lawns and courts, and con- 
taining five handsome reception rooms, conservatory, 
about 20 bedrooms, complete domestic offices ; modern 
stabling, with clock tower, kitchen gardens, vineries, 
and other glasshouses ; electric light plant ; gardener’s 
cottage, Heng eae nee: &c., the whole com- 
prising ie tT, . of finely-timbered park, rich 
meadow, and posdinhaa s nt 

: Lot 2.—A beautiful Small Freehold Estate, containing 
nearly 20 acres of well-timbered park land, and having 
ensive frontages to main roads, and commanding 
lovely views; picturesque lodge, with carriage drive, 
and gates—a, unique position for a good residence, 

Lot 3.—A Building Estate of 7 acres, with a frontage 
of 485ft. to main road. 

Lot 4,—A Building Estate of 7 acres, frontage of 520ft. 
if , ie Building Estate of nearly 4 acres, frontage 
', Lot 6.—A Building Estate of 18% acres, with extensive 
frontages to two roads, extending to 210Cft. 

‘ | alee Building Estate of 113 acres, witha frontage 
: ot 8.—A similar Estate of 114 acres, with a frontage 
_Lot 9.—Valuable Building Estate, comprising 21 acres, 
commanding nice views, with orchard and cottage, 
frontage of 1100ft. 
ey All these Building Estates have excellent sites for 
targe or small residences (for which there is great 
demand), 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale at the Mart; 
Messrs. Forp and Co., Solicitors, 6, Dowgate-hill, 
; and at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 14, Grafton- 
t, Bond-street, London, W. 


Sales for the Year 1898.—Telephone No. 669 Bank,.— 
Telegraphic address, ‘‘ Akaber, London.” 


ESSRS. BAKER & SONS beg to announce 
that their SALES of LANDED ESTATES, 
estments, Town, Suburban, and Country Houses, 
ness Premises, Building Lands, Ground-rents, 
Tsions, Shares, and other Properties will be held 
the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on the following 
ridays during the year 1898 :— 
ber 28 | November 11 | November 25 | December 9 
Auctions can be held on days besides those above 
fied.—11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


rder of the Bridge-house Estates Committee of the 
Sieg of the City of London.—A highly valuable 

ding Site, covering an area of considerably over 
acre in the heart of the City. 


ESSRS. BAKER and SONS are instructed 
by the Bridge-house Estates Committee to LET 
AUCTION, on Building Lease, for a term of 80 
8, at_the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on FRIDAY, 
OBER 28th, at TWO o’clock, to be offered in one 
and if not so disposed of in four lots, the important 
LDING SITE, comprising Nos. 5, 6, and part of 
. 7, West-street, Nos. 36 to 48 (inclusive), Finsbury- 
circus, Nos. 2 and 4, Circus-place, Nos. 101 to 116, 
mdon-wall, and Albion Hall, with warehouses, &c., 
nung, occupying a total area of 49,000ft., and pos- 
ontages of about 750ft., offering magnificent 
or the erection of bank, insurance, and other 
8, shops, professional or business premises, well 
rth the attention of builders, capitalists, and others, 
rding an opportunity seldom obtainable of acquiring 
1inent building sites in the City, 
_, Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale of the Crry 
COMPTROLLER and Ciry Surveyor, Guildhall, E.C. ; and 
of the AucTIoNEERS, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


= 2 I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
@ personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
Tine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
g Library. Special three months’ finishing 
es. — For full iculars apply to Mr. W. 
RCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
ower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


. 


a es ee Se el. i . 
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ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams, by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


L.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MippLrtTon and CarpENn, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


SSISTANT.—WANTED, competent 
ASSISTANT. Working and detail drawings, 
quantities and specifications.—State age, qualifications, 
and salary required, to EpGar M. Leest, Architect, 
109, Fore-street, Devonport. 1 


ANTED, Architectural DRAUGHTS- 

MAN for Land Agent and Surveyor’s Office.— 

Apply, with salary and references, to ‘‘ Country,’’ Office 
of this paper. 3 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

WANTED. Thoroughly conversant and capable. 

—Apply, with specimen drawing and reference, to 
Bruce VAUGHAN, Borough Chambers, Cardiff. 


A SSISTANT (first-class) WANTED in a 

leading City Architect’s Office. Thoroughly 
competent in all branches. Preference to one used to 
ublic-house work.—Write first to Herpert KNIGHT, 
5, Aldermanbury, E.C. 


ENERAL ASSISTANT WANTED. Usual 
qualifications, surveying, levelling, &&.—Apply, 
by letter, to W. Watkins and Son, Architects, Lincoln, 


“A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (duly quali- 

fied) WANTED at once. Must be a neat and 
artistic draughtsman, and well up in construction.— 
Apply by letter, stating age and qualifications, and 
salary required, to ARCHITECT, care of J. W. Wadding- 


» ton, Stationer, Silver-street, Hull. 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT WANTED at 


once ina Jobbing Business. Must be practical 
andexperienced. Well up in setting-out, measuring-up, 
and superintending work. Have good command of 
men.—State, age, references, and salary required, to 
W. Barrett, Builder and Decorator, 65 and 67, Myddle- 
ton-road, Bowes Park, N. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


PDERSERY TIVES, 
Mr. E. B. LAMB, 


No. 31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


3 
BRICKWORK WANTED, by job or other- 


wise, in town or country. Good references,— 
Address G. W., 47, Jepson-road, Forest Gate. 


ODELLER and CARVER desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Well up in figure and orna- 
ment.—Address, A. M., BurtpERs’ JournaAL Office. 3 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 
Qualified Assistant, with spare time, renders 
assistance in the preparation of plans, details, inking in, 
and tracings for Architects.—80, Denmark-road, Man- 
chester, 3 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (20) 

desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good references. 

Four years’ experience in good work. Neat and quick 

draughtsman. Probationer. Salary, 23s,—P. C. Potny, 
Effingham House, Arundel-street, W.C. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT desires an APPOINTMENT in or 

near London. Four years’ experience. Capable of 

preparing plans from rough sketches.—‘‘M.,’’ The 
Limes, Earlsbrook-road, Earlswood. 


UILDER’S CLERK and ASSISTANT.— 
Measuring, quantities, estimating, and general 
routine. Used to superintending works in progress, 
Aged 27, Wages £2,—“M,. H,” 17, St. Phillip’s-road, 
Dalston, N.E. 


a 


N ARCHITECT of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANT in London. Varied 
knowledge of Architecture, iron and steel work, valua- 
tions, &e,— P,,”’ 6, Kelvin-road, Highbury Park, N. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed ...... The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, .- 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN, FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, §. W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inked in. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten, Standard charges. Tuition. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


HWRICHM 56.225 ONE PHNNA&Z. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 

sid. 

Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 

Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 

Six Lines orunder... AP Buc Ric 

Each Additional Line... oe sa vag 


ona 
oo 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines or under ... 
Each Additional Line... 


o- 
COD 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


om 
a 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under “a me ae ‘= eae 
Each Additional Line ... Ste on ae Per ett 


oo 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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Ornamental Granitic Tiles. 


THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, 7 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. 


manufacturers GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS, 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


GRAN TT E MACADAM, 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lin. 


RESWwichk, CUMBERLAND. 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY & CO., 8, Swiss Road. 

EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hotel, 
WAKEFIELD: A. FAWCETT, C.E., Old Town Hall. WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON, 
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4 An Architectural Causerie. 


~ 


ae - It is possible that the 
“Essays in architect who studies 
_ Criticism. é mn ee 
+ these essays in criticism 
may involuntarily apply them, as he reads, to 
his own Art; and should he do so, he cannot 
but feel how great is the need for some such 
criticism on Architecture at the present day. 
‘During the period of fermentation and seem- 
ing confusion through which the plastic arts 
are moving, how great might be the service, 
how beneficial the influence, of so serene and 
dispassionate a critic as was Mathew Arnold. 
There is, indeed, room nowadays for such a 
‘man; one who, refusing to be led astray, or 
to attach himself too closely to any extreme 
of sentiment, will keep a cool clear head 
amidst the clash and din of conflicting 
opinions, and with eyes steadfastly fixed on 


J 


he truth as he sees it, will resolutely uphold 
the standard of the ideal and the perfect. 
Remembering alway that Art is one and 
unique, and that an essential unity underlies 
all its various manifestations, whether in 
music, in poetry, or in Architecture, it cannot 
but be serviceable to the practitioner of any 
one branch to make himself acquainted with 
the best of thought and of criticism as it 
obtains elsewhere. It is hardly necessary to 
say that much of this best, as applied to 
Literature, is to be found in these essays; and 
there is also that in their general tone and 
temper of which we, as architects, are just 
now somewhat in need. Though first pub- 
lished over thirty years ago, there is much in 
them that applies with peculiar fitness and 
force to the position of our Art at the present 
day. It is impossible here to deal with all these 
essays in any adequate manner, but taking 
the first in order, we find it particularly inte- 
Testing as being concerned with “ the function 
of criticism at the present time,” a subject 
of general application. In this it is pointed 
gout that “of the intellect~ of Europe in 
neral, the main effort, for now many years, 
has been a critical effort,’ criticism being 
defined as “a disinterested endeavour to 
learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world,” its business being 
the “endeavour in all branches of knowledge, 


J 


4 
Pa ee™ 


theology, philosophy, history, art, science, to 
see the object as in itself it really is.’’ It is 
shown how this criticism must confine itself 
to the world of ideas, must resolutely decline 
to mix itself up with their application to 
practical purposes, or to lend itself to the 
point of view of the practical man ; how in 
this country criticism having been so directly 
controversial’ and polemical—think of the 
battle of the styles !—has “so ill accomplished 
its best spiritual work, which is to keep man 
from a self-satisfaction which is retarding 
and vulgarising, to lead him towards perfec- 
tion by making his mind dwell upon what is 
excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty 
and fitness of things.” It is pointed out that 


_the exercise of the creative power in the pro- 


duction of great works in Literature and 


_ Art is not, at all epochs and under all con- 


ditions, possible, and that, therefore, labour 
may be easily spent in attempting it, which 
might with more fruit be used in preparing 
it—in rendering it possible. That criticism, 
by creating a current of true and fresh ideas, 
tends to make an intellectual situation of 
which the creative power can profitably avail 
itself. “Criticism first; a time of true 
creative activity perhaps, which must 
inevitably be preceded amongst us by a time 
of criticism, hereafter when criticism has done 
its work.” One cannot help asking whether 
much labour is not just now being vainly 
spent on attempted- creative work in 


Architecture, labour that might be more 
profitably employed in rendering it possible 


in the future? Whether the present 
is a true creative epoch? |= Whether 


we have either the “nationally diffused life 
and thought”? which rendered Shakespeare 
possible, or “the quickening and sustaining 
atmosphere which the many-sided learning 
and the long and widely combined critical 
effort formed for Goethe.” It is to be feared, 
that if the present revival of enthusiasm and 
activity in the plastic arts of this country be 
examined in the same calm and impartial 
method, and judged by the same standard as 
these essays, that the same judgment must 
be reluctantly passed on it as is here passed 
on the revival of poetry represented by 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley—that it 
“has its source in a great movement of 
feeling not ina great movement of mind;” 
that “with plenty of energy, plenty of crea- 
tive force, it does not know enough;” that 
lacking the materials and a basis supplied by 
a long continued critical effort, which is 
necessary for success in the highest sense, 
“a thorough interpretation of. the world is 
necessarily denied to it.” Then he asks how 
much of current English literature comes 
into this “best that is known and thought in 
the world;” to that the answer is—‘ not 
very much I fear.” 


PSR ee ee 


If we ask this same 


question of current Architecture, what 
answer shall we get? Again, is it not 
refreshing to the serious lover of Art, sur- 
rounded as he is with so much exaggeration 
of sentiment, so much narrowness of sym- 
pathy, so much of a confident self-assurance 
that at times degenerates into blatant vul- 
garity—is it not refreshing to come across a 
sentence written in the tone and temper of 
this P—a tone and a temper that quite admir- 
ably express the spirit of these essays. ‘‘ To 
try and approach truth on one side after 
another, not to strive or ery, nor to persist in 
pressing forward, on any one side, with 
violence or selfwill, it is only thus, it seems 
to me, that mortals may hope to gain any 
vision of the mysterious goddess whom we 
shall never see except in outline, but only 
thus even in outline. He who will do nothing 
but fight impetuously towards her on his 
own, one, favourite, particular line, is inevit- 
ably destined to run his head into the folds 
of the black robe in which she is wrapped. 
A. R. J. 


Wirs the hold- 
ing, a fortnight 
ago, of its first ex- 
amination of candi- 
dates for membership, the Society of Archi- 
tects enters upon a new and eminently useful 


The 
Society of Architects’ 
Examination. 


STUDY FOR “WESTWOOD CROFT,” NEAR LEEDS, FRANCIS W. BEDFORD, ARCHITECT, 


phase of existence. Ever since the R.I.B.A. 
instituted its scheme of three examinations, 
each demanding arduous preparation, and 
necessarily preceded, in the case of the 
Intermediate and Final at least, by the pre- 
paration of several sheets of carefully pre- 
pared drawings known as “ Testimonies of 
Study,” there has been a demand for a single 
qualifying examination. There are many 
men, competent men, whoare willing to study 
and anxious to possess an examination 
diploma, but earning their living as assis- 
tants or in practice, who have not the time 
at their disposal to go through the whole 
Institute coarse. Just here it is that the 
Society has come in. Without conflict with 
the older body, it provides a diploma for 
those who are unable, through one cause or 
another, to give up several years to study 
and the preparation of show drawings. 
Under such circumstances there may have 
been a temptation to make the examination of 
a lower grade than that of the Institute, at 
first at any rate; but it would have been a 
grievous mistake to have yielded to it, and, 
writing with both the syllabus and the questions 
set at the exam‘nations before us, it is obvious 
that it has been resisted, while undue severity 
has been equally avoided. Except in the 
subject of sanitation, too much has possibly 
been asked of students in the limited time 
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allowed, making it exceedingly difficult to 
obtain the 80. per. cent. of the total number of 
marks. necessary to secure the Society’s 
medal ;- but this is not a serious matter, and 
possibly an advantage, rendering it a real 
honour to obtain this distinction, so long as 
50 per cent. necessary for passing can be 
earned by any competent and intelligent can- 
didate. There is a remarkable evenness about 
the questions set, and between the papers in 
the various subjects, evidencing both a good 
board of examiners and some excellent con- 
trolling and organising influence. In design, 
the subject which has caused most trouble 
elsewhere,’ a great deal ‘of difficulty is over- 
come by setting two alternative subjects ; 
while the important: subject of stresses, in- 
volving the scientific understanding of con- 
struction, is evidently in masterly hands, a 
minimum of- knowledge, based. on sound 
principles, such as every architect ought to 
possess, being demanded, without any en- 
eroachment on the province of the civil 
engineer. With such an examination so con- 
ducted, the Society is sure to advance, 
inducing many and good men to join its 
ranks; while its influence for good upon 
architects and Architecture is immensely 
enhanced. It is not the examination in itself 
which is of the greatest value, or even the 
diploma conferred, but the fact that every 
candidate, in the effort to succeed in passing, 
studies much which might otherwise be passed 
by, solidifies and systematises his knowledge, 
and prepares himself to take higher rank in 
his Profession in days to come, or the same 
rank in a profession whose average of attain- 
ments has risen. This latter is the more 
likely, and in the aggregate the more valu- 
able. All round, the standard of attainment 
is rising amongst architects as amongst the 
members of all other professions. The 
stimulus to study such as the new examina- 
tion will afford to many is a necessity of the 
times, and we welcome it accordingly. 
AT. M. 


A SERIOUS INDICTMENT. 


THE ALLEGED IDLENESS IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


PP HE allegations of idleness in the building 

trades, to which we referred last week, 
increase in number and strength. A Con- 
tractor says: “The architect’s letter on 
‘Organised Idleness’ in the building trades 
is but too true. If anything, he has under- 
stated their pernicious conduct to their. em- 
ployers. As a contractor with eighteen years’ 
experience, and doing in that period a large 
amount of Government work, I feel I am in a 
position both to give an opinion and to support 
the statement brought before the public by 
your correspondent’s letter. My experience 
teaches me the following: (a) That brick- 
layers, carpenters, plasterers, &c., enter upon 
théir work with a determination and an 
understanding to do as little as possible, and 
in most cases this little is doné against their 
will, with a view of prolonging the work and 
so prolonging their pay. (b) No work worthy 
of the name is performed before breakfast, and 
about eleven o’clock a messenger is despatched 
for beer, and under the influence of this the 
men are temporarily incapacitated from work. 
Should the employer object to beer being 
brought on the works all hands would lay 
down their tools, and, in a bullying attitude, 
demand instant payment of their money. 
(c) If by any possible chance the foreman 
ceases for an instant his close and untiring 


supervision, a suspension of work immediately - 


ensues until such time as the supervision is 
resumed, (d) Workmen out of sight scarcely 
do anything, and there is such a combination 
among the men that on the approach of a 
foreman a sign is given, when all assume a 
deceitful diligence. (e) Apart. from overtime, 
the full limit chargeable is 554 hours per week, 
at an average price of 10d. per hour, which is 


equal toa weekly wage of £2 6s. 3d.,; payable 
at noon on Saturday. The employer, as a re- 


turn for this, gets, on an average, work which 


could be easily performed in thirty hours by a 
conscientious workman at a proportionate cost. 
(f) A foreman cannot exercise the authority 
due to his position; he cannot complain, or 
even comment adversely on the work. On the 
slightest assertion in this respect of his rights 
he is confronted with abuse of the most ter- 
rorising and intimidating character. ‘This is 
the kind of aggression, imposition, and inso- 
lence which an employer has to meet and 
grapple with as best he can, and, as a result, 
a house, the labour of which should not.exceed 
in cost £300, is to-day costing at least £550, 
owing to the systematicidleness and concerted 
oppression of the British workmen connected 
with these trades. For the reasons stated, it 
will be easily seen that conduct of this sort 
accounts in a large degree for high rents and 
high rates. I mention rates, for probably 
public bodies who employ this class of labour 
are penalised even to a greater extent than a 
private builder,” 


“A Most Serious Matter.” 
“London Builders”. write to the effect that 
“as large employers of.labour in London, 
we must fully corroborate the allegations of 
‘London Architect.’ It isa common occurrence 
for bricklayers and plasterers to come on a 
job, start work for one hour, and then give 


one hour’s notice, simply for the purpose of — 


obtaining two hours’ pay, amounting to 1s. 8d., 
to be immediately spent at the nearest public 
house. It can be readily understood that the 
value of the work done during this period 
bears no proportion to the cost, most of the 
time being taken up in preparing to start, 
giving notice, and getting ready to leave. 
We had two such cases at one job yesterday. 
Again, out of a total of twenty-nine. brick- 
layers employed upon this same building, only 
four started work before breakfast on Monday 
morning last, their labourers (about thirty-five 
in number), who, with a few exceptions, were 
present, ready to wait upon them, of course 
had to be paid in full. No wonder the cost 
of building has increased 25 per cent. within 
the last few years, when, in addition to these 
facts, unconcealed laziness, so aptly described 
by your correspondent as “organised idle- 
ness,” is so prevalent. We are very glad to 
see this question taken up, as it is getting a 
most serious matter for the building trade, as 
well as for the public generally, who eventually 
have to pay, and we trust that the correspon- 
dence may lead to some tangible result.” 
; “From Bap To Worse.” 

A “ General Foreman ” remarks: “Asa builder’s 
foreman of over twenty years’ London ex- 
perience, allow me to corroborate the charges 
made by ‘London Architect’ against the 
mechanics in the building trade. If the archi- 
tects have erred it is by having under-esti- 
mated the idleness of the men. I speak 
particularly in regard to the bricklayers. 
They have been going from bad to worse for 
some years, and have now reached a cul- 
minating point, when something must be done 
to stop this loss of labour and waste of capital. 
One of your correspondents says he can 
remember when a man would lay from 800 to 
1000 bricks per day. On first-class work this 
was a recognised day’s work of ten hours. 
Three or four years ago I could only get from 
400 to 500 laid in the day of nine hours, but 
now the average number does not exceed 200 
on precisely similar work, and for a foreman to 
complain (in ever so quiet a way) he is at 
once met with the reply : ‘ Brass up, guvn’r, we 
have had enough of this,’ and away they go, 
in many cases to return in three or four hours 
(the worse for drink) to insult and abuse him. 
I have sometimes had to call in the police, 
My firm opinion is that the trade unions are 
chiefly to blame for this state of affairs. If the 
builders would unite, and stand firm, they 
could, with the assistance of the architects, 
soon put an end to this robbery and hindrance. 
The foremen cannot do it themselves, which is 
palpable to anyone who knows anything about 


it. : Iam sure that nearly every foreman and. 


clerk of works can testify in a general way to 
the above.” 


~ their two or three guineas a week ? 


‘Smith, assistant-master at the school. 
Archbishop also unveiled a stained glass — 


The “ Bitter Cry ” of the Outcast 
Architectural Assistant. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—In his recent address to the Archi- 
tectural Association, the President found 
in the largely increased membership a sub- 
ject for congratulation. Though no doubt an 
excellent thing for the Association’s finances, 
some people may be pardoned for finding in it 
room for much melancholy reflection on the 
status of the architectural assistant. 

How many of the students who are crowding 
into the ranks are fated to achieve a practice 
and a competency ? and how many are doomed 


to an obscure career as mere draughtsmen?P 


To those who have neither the connection or 
push to gain the first, and who can only look 
forward to the dull career of office drudges, 
this large membership must be alarming, 
Still more competitors for their ill-paid posts! _ 
How many of the young aspirants to archi- 
tectural fame are fated to get better re- 
muneration than a carpenter or bricklayer ? 
The advertisement columns of the pro- 
fessional journals are a sad study toa thinking 
man. When we read of an assistant who can 
(apparently) draw, design, do perspectives in 
ink or colour, level, do accounts and quantit es, 
write specifications, etc., etc., offering his © 


services for little more than labourers’ wages, 


do we think of the tragedy that may underlie — 
it all, of the time and expense of his 
articles, of the crushed hopes, the penurious 
existence, the struggle with genteel poverty, 
the blank future? What do we.think when 


Va 


} 


a 


hag 


we see middle-aged men toiling for others for __ 


Now and 


again a man by exceptionally hard work or a 


special aptitude may rise to the pay of a shop-- 
walker or builder’s foreman. But for the 
crowd—who do not—what of them? 


Is the Profession so overcrowded, or is it the = 


worst paid under the sun? Five per cent. does 
not leave much margin for handsome salaries. 
Recently the writer was called upon to advise 
a schoolboy who wished to enter the Profes- 
sion. After a long talk he said, “ And when I 
have paid £200 or £300 for my articles, when 
I have worked as hard as a French agricul- 
tural labourer, and for as many hours a day as 
a *bus-driver, when I.have given my services 


as improver, been ground through the fA.A. — 
curriculum, and passed the R.I.B.A. examina- — 


tions—what may I expect to earn?” What 
was there to tell him ? 
No! If he was lucky and very clever, thirty 
shillings a week! He was not dazzled at the 
prospect. But what must the assistant do? 
He cannot strike. If he has won a travelling 
studentship he will go abroad, and be made 
much of by the nations we despise. To their 


Two hundred a year? — 


architects he is a confrére, to the rest-an artist 


and a superior being. But in England heisa 


* clerk,” scorned, scouted, socially damned; so — 


let him return to his original cbscurity, or — 
tout for orders for builders’ materials or books, 
and die a pauper—anything but blessing the 
malign fate that pitchforked him into “ The 
Profession.” —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A RK. I. B, As 
October 15th, 1898. 


Kew OBSERVATORY, which the Parliamentary 


Committee suggest should form, so to speak, — 


the nucleus of a National Physical Laboratory, — 


ie, ee 


is an unpretentious Government building, 
leased at present to the Royal Society at a 


nominal rent. It stands in the Old Deer Park; 
Richmond, which is Crown property, so that 


ie 


no difficulty would be experienced in the ~ 
formal matter of transfer. i 
Tur ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY at Rugby — 


recently reopened the school chapel. 


The | 


building has just been enlarged at a cost of 2 
£6000, subscribed by old Rugbeians as a @ 


memorial to the! ate Rev. Philip Bowden 


window erected by old pupils in memory of 


The 


Dean Goulburn, formerly head-master of the 


school, and a marble medallion of Archbishop — 


Benson. 
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RN LONDON WINDOWS. 
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“MAAHE subject reminds us how dependent we 
F are upon windows by means of which to 
avail ourselves of the stray gleams of 
shine which occasionally break through 
the canopy of London fog and smoke. 
“Many improvements have been made of 
years in opening up the more crowded 
oroughfares, and more will follow. Let us 
‘ai | ourselves to the fullest extent of these 
vileges, and confer an everlasting boon on 
erity by introducing as much light and air 
we are able to in our buildings ; and if our 
ts in this respect are to be crowned with 
s, art must go hand in hand with science 
ttain the end in view. 
don, like many other cities, has suffered 
istically from the commercial instincts of 
inhabitants ; it is this commercialism which 
s the véry foundations of ourart. From end 


to end of London we are confronted by 
buildings of which even the bricks and mortar 
are defiled by the grimy hand of commerce. 
much the more is it incumbent upon us 
erefore to make a record of those buildings 
ich have not sprung from an ignoble source, 
though the comparatively small number of 
such buildings makes the task a somewhat 
difficultone. - 
One ‘brilliant exception has. been planted 
‘ight in the heart of the enemy’s camp. Let 
us hope that it will be followed by others. 
This window is sketched from the Passmore 
Edwards’ Settlement, Tavistock Place. 


ample staircase. — 


a 


_ The window lights a large hall opening off. 
a corridor on the first floor, approached by an . 
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WINDOW AT THE PASSMORE EDWARDS’ SETTLEMENT, TAVISTOCK PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


uncommon, the large central semi-circular 
window with its deep reveal, combined with the 
horizontal lines of the flanking windows, forms 
a very pleasing composition. The piers in tke 
side compartments are alternately angular 


_ The treatment of this gable end is decidedly | and circular, the entasis on the angular ones 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


is very strongly marked, the capping is a 
small hollow moulding enriched with paterex, 
the spaces between are tinted blue, the bases 
to the columns are plain cubes. 

There is a bold simplicity about the group- 
ing which is very telling ; perhaps the entasis 
on the pilasters might, with advantage, have 
been a little less marked. but it does not seem to 
be so obtrusive on the detached circular 
columns. It was a pity that stone was not 
used in the dressings of this window, but 
doubtless the choice was not optional. 

The coping is formed in finely dressed stone, 
and the surroundings are of red brickwork. 

82, Mortimer Street, introduces us to a 
higher type of art, in which figures are em- 
ployed, and not merely as decorative adjuncts, 
but with symbolic purpose, and so justifying 
their existence. 

It is not often that one has the opportunity 
of studying work of this class in London, where 
good sculpture is so rarely met with. What 
usually passes as sculpture (saving the name) 
creates a feeling of profound depression, espe- 
cially when one thinks that someone must 
admire it; if not, why is it there? 

To return to the subject: the idea of “Night” 
and “ Morning” is here vividly portrayed. On 
the right hand is “ Night,” a female figure, 
with shrouded head and sunken form, the face 
in deep shadow, the embodiment of the toil. 
and weariness of the day brought. to its close. 

On the left is “ Morning,” a full-grown man 
in the prime of life and strength, just awaken- 
ing from sleep ; latent strength is well ex- 
pressed in the boldly sculptured muscles. The 
drapery in both figures is well handled and 
without mannerism. 

The architectural detail in this window is 
not so happy as the figure work; it is rather 
coarse in parts, as, for instance, in the key 
block, round which is a returned string, for no 
apparent reason whatever. 

The mouldings in the pediment are not very 
happily chosen—in fact, all the detail has a 
tendency to coarseness—but the charm of the 
figures amply compensates for any defects in 
this respect. Breadth of treatment has beem 
aimed at rather than over-refinement, and, in 
the main, the result is highly satisfactory. — 

In the accompanying sketch, taken from a 
portion of the Imperial Institute, we have a 
much broader treatment than in either of the, 
previous examples. This is partly due to the 

difference in scale of the buildings, but not © 
wholly so, as other parts of the same building 
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are much smaller in detail than either of the 
former windows. Es 

At first sight ‘this: little pairlion seems 
hardly a part of the parent building, but upon 
closer examination one can detect similarity 
between them. — 

The main cornice arrests one’s whole atten- 
tion. Its deep soffit forms a splendid shadow, 
in which the obvious weakness, for there are 
no modillions, is well counteracted by the semi- 
hexagonal buttresses occurring at frequent 
intervals ; between these buttresses are three 
lighted windows. 

The bed mouldings of the cornice, which are 
bold in ‘outline, break round the buttresses, 
sufficient soffit being allowed for this feature. 
Tust below the bed mouldings is a course of 
red brickwork. This is repeated again below 
the architrave, on a line with the underside of 
the necking of the engaged columns. The frieze 
is quite plain, and the architrave composed of 
slight mouldings ; the soffit of the architrave is 
supported by detached and engaged columns, 
dividing the window into three parts; the 
plinth block of columns dies on to a three 
times weathered and deeply-splayed cill. This 
cill forms one of the most telling features in 
the composition, the steepness of the weather- 
ing conveying the idea of great depth of 
masonry. 

The string below the cill breaks round the 
buttresses, and further on becomes the top of 
the cornice to the adjacent building. Just 
below this string the hexagonal form of the 
buttress terminates, and is continued as a 
pilaster. 

It may be seen from the sketch that the 
whole effect of this piece of work lies in the 
deep recesses, rather than in the depth of the 
mouldings employed, a far more legitimate 
means of obtaining a result than by increasing 
the depth of the mouldings. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw attention 
to the porch and vaulted corridor, which are 
both charm’ng in their way, the vaulting of 
the latter being highly enriched with colour 
decoration. 


Tue workshops in Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, in which Messrs. Liberty’s cabinets are 
made, has been totally destroyed by fire. The 
property destroyed, besides the building, con- 
sisted for the greater part of unfinished work. 

New cottage homes and schools have been 
built. by the Chorlton Board of Guardians at 
Styal. The new buildings have cost a little 
over £50,000. There are fifteen cottages— 
thirteen to accommodate twenty children each, 
and two for ten each. 
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WINDOW AT. THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


-THE GREAT CALIFORNIAN 
. UNIVERSITY. 


NO BRITISH ARCHITECT AMONG THE 
CHOSEN ELEVEN. 


No one of the eleven plans selected by the 

Antwerp jury for the Great Californian 
University, to be erected at Berkeley by 
Mrs. Phebe Hearst, was by a British archi- 
tect. This notable fact caused a Daily Mail 
representative to wait on Mr. Norman Shaw, 
who represented Great Britain on the jury, on 
his return from Antwerp, and to seek from him 
an explanation. Mr. Shaw pointed out that 
although a British architect was not among 
the eleven selected, it did not follow that an 
architect from these isles had not submitted a 
plan. The names of the successful eleven were 
alone published; the identity of those who 
failed was not disclosed. At the same time 
Mr. Shaw said it was quite possible that 


No British ARCHITECT HAD ENTERED 


the competition. The principle of architectural 
competitions was “blown upon” in England. 
Public buildings erected on this plan had 
always been more or less a failure. Mr. Shaw 
instanced the Houses of Parliament, the huge 
block of Government offices in Whitehall, and 
the Law Courts. Plans for all these had been 
selected by open competition, and in no case 
could the result be called successful. Further- 
more, such competitions had at times been 
marked by proceedings the reverse of above- 
board. British architects had come to distrust 
them. Mr. Shaw felt a twinge of national 
regret when no English name appeared among 
the selected eleven, but he was not surprised 
for the reasons given. The Californian 
University is to be designed on a magnificent 
scale. The ground on which it is te be built 
extends for one mile and a-half, with a breadth 
ofhalfamile. It risesfrom 200ft. to 700ft., and 
is well wooded and watered by two running 
streams. ‘These natural features have been 
taken full advantage of by the architects. The 
buildings are to be detached, thus giving 
ample room for enlargement as the University 
grows. Broad corridors figure freely in the 
plans and spacious courtyards—courtyards big 


‘enough to take in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 


leave ample space to drive round it. The com- 
petition had been held in the hopes of 

Discovering Some ARCHITECTURAL GENIUS. 
In this it had failed. But the plans selected 
were remarkably clever. They were all with- 
out exception of the French school, While 
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admitting the excellence of this school, Mr, 
Shaw could not resist a feeling of regret that — 
a University for an English-speaking race ~ 
should not be modelled on English designs. — 
The University towns of Oxfordand Cambridge, _ 
St. Paul’s, the Banqueting Hall, and the finest — 
structures of Inigo Jones, might all suggest — 
models for a University in thorough keeping — 
with the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. — 
Architecture is more ; 


THOROUGHLY TAUGHT IN FRANCE 


than in England, said Mr. Shaw, and this, no © 
doubt, accounts for its character being stamped — 
on all the chosen plans. At the same time 
French teaching destroys individuality. It 
must also be remembered that English archi- — 
tects have always been weak in public build- — 
ings, but excel in private houses, churches, etc. — 
The French are the reverse. “Allow me to — 
say one word,” concluded Mr. Shaw, “ regard- 
ing the kindness and courtesy shown to the ~ 
jury by the town of Antwerp. Every assist-— 
ance was rendered to make our task lighter. — 
The jury had no light task. The work of 
weeding out was done most carefully. The © 
plans rejected were all finally examined after — 
rejection in case any points had been over- — 
looked.” The final cost of California’s Uni- — 
versity will be nearer twenty million pounds 
sterling than twenty million dollars. 

THe TRAINING OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
Mr, G. A. T. Middleton seeks to apply a lesson — 
taught us by this competition. He writes :— — 
“As one, possibly the only, Englishman who — 
competed, I should like to say that the fact of — 
my having been fairly beaten is no proof atall — 
that there is no British architect capable of — 
holding his own with foreign competitors. It. 
only shows that the many who have higher 
reputations than myself were too busy to spend — 
months in the solution of an exceedingly diffi- — 
cult problem on the mere chance of success, — 
preferring rather to be contented with the 
certainties already in their hands. For myself, 

I should, of course, have liked to have been — 
one of those selected to enter for the second 
competition, but at the same time shall feel — 
amply rewarded for the trouble taken if © 
my failure but serve to draw attention — 
to the great need there is for the more ~ 
systematic training of architects in England. — 
In this lam heartily and entirely in agree- — 
ment with Mr. Shaw, and like him, I see the — 
danger of following too closely the Continental — 
system, and so creating a dead level of — 
mediocrity, levelling down the few men of 
brilliance while levelling up the majority. — 
The remedy which I have now consistently — 
advocated for many years is an entirely — 
English one—to allow young architects to bo — 
trained by apprenticeship, as is usual now ; but — 
before permitting them to practice, to insist — 
that they shall pass certain qualifying ex- — 
aminations, as is done in the professions of — 
law and medicine, and so inducing study along — 
proper lines. ‘Two such examinationsexist, for — 
entrance into the Royal Institute of British 

Architects and the Society of Architects — 
respectively ; but they are greatly reduced in © 
value and hampered in efficacy by the fact 

that they are not compulsory upon all intend- — 
ing members of the architectural Profession. — 
To secure this, legislation must be invoked; — 
and it is exceedingly difficult to obtain a hear- — 
ing in Parliament for a non-party measure of — 

this sort.” 

“A Beautirut DREAM.” 


Mr. T. J. Councell, of Bristol, commenting on — 
Mr. Middleton’s letter, says:—‘*‘ Mr. Middle- 

ton’s argument is an old one; and I fear that — 
Parliamentary legislation on this subject is — 
but a beautiful dream. But could not the — 
legislature—while powerless to insist that all — 
architects and surveyors shall be qualified by — 
examination before practising publicly—lay — 
down the law that no person shall be able to — 
practise in the above Profession unless he has — 
been articled to the Profession, or has had © 
practical experience—for three years at least— _ 
in an architect's or surveyor’s office? I do $ 
not know if this would solve the problem; but — 
Iam sure my brother professionals will hail — 
the day when mere ‘jerry’ builders and such © 
like will be powerless to call themselves 
architects, &¢c,” > See 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


*: 
NOTES ON A NORTHERN EXHIBITION. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


By a Sprctan CorRESPONDENT. 


ONTINUING our notes of last week, 
. perhaps the work that attracts most 
ro attention is that of the honorary 
members of the Guild, who are few in num- 
ber, and all of whom have had some in- 
-fiuence either in its formation or have iden- 
tified themselves with its aims. Mr. Walter 
Crane shows some exquisite black and white 
drawings, the originals for the  illustra- 
tions to the Shepherd’s Calendar ; also the 
- original drawings for his peacock and fig wall 
_ paper, together with one of the sectral printed 
versions of it by Messrs. Jeffrey and Co. The 
original is very refined and restrained in 
colour, with all the bloom and richness of a 
}- piece of good old tapestry, but the reproduc- 
_ tion is in a printing that quite rearranges the 
_ designer’s ideas, and is too assertive for any- 
thing but a public room. Some cartoons for 
glass by Mr. Crane are excellent examples of 
a good use of glass in drapery, but drawn as 
they are in coloured chalks, they fail to 
suggest in any degree the characteristics of 
glass colour or glass painting. Near to these 
are hung cartoons for glass by Mr. R. Anning 
Bell. These, drawn in charcoal, are open to 
the same criticism. Drawings that are 
intended for translation to a material so un- 
_ like paper as glass is should be capable of 
easy translation. The glass painter is 
- mainly dependent for form on his leads and 
his solid traced lines, and in a secondary 
‘way only can rely on shading. Cartoons in- 
tended to be worked from should therefore be 
_ drawn in definite lines and are most likely to 
work out well in the glass, if the maximum 
ise is made of the solid black, and the mini- 
“mum amount of shading added to support and 
elucidate it. Few glass painters could be 
trusted to translate Mr. Bell’s muggy and 
- uncertain shading into glass painters’ tech- 
- nique without losing much of the charm of the 
_ originals. Mr. Frederick Shields shows the 
cartoons of two rose lights for tracery, in 
_ which the style of drawing is such that the 
glass painter could absolutely reproduce his 
_ ideas. A set of autotype reproductions of glass 
_ cartoons by the same artist, by their masterly 
drawing and finished beauty, may be taken as 
- expressing the ideal of a man who leaves 
" nothing to chance, but faces all the difficulties 
_ of the craftsman and overcomes them. Such 
_ work is a good corrective to the modern im- 
_ pressionistic school, who not only leave much 
_ to the inartistic craftsmen, but a great deal to 
_ the fertile imagination. 2 
_ Mr. Anning Bell shows two of his well- 
known plaster casts in low relief, which are 
less beautiful than his usual work in this 
- direction. # 
Mr. Fred Jackson, of the Manchester 
_ Academy of Arts, exhibits a painted frieze. 
_ The advisability of using figures of almost 
life-size, in a room some 18ft. long, is question- 
able, and only possible by reducing the colour 
- scheme to an unpleasantly low scale. Accepting 
_ the low scale of colour, the general effect is 
_ pleasing, and the painting, as might be 
_ expected, handled with skill and breadth. The 
frieze has been spoiled by the addition of 
gilded tablets on which are badly-lettered 
inscriptions. 
_ A portion of a painted frieze by Miss Dacre, 
_ and some charming pastel studies for the same, 
- are extremely clever; and her ability to under- 
_ stand and translate children to paper or 
canvas, is of an order all too uncommon. Miss 
Dacre takes the trouble to finish her work, and 
_ you can consequently understand precisely 
what she means. 
_ One of the sweetest bits of colour in the 
exhibition, and the only really serious em- 


“The Effect of Music on Different People.” 
A fawn plays on pipes in the centre, while 
children, listening, assume attitudes of mirth, 
sadness, kc, The effect, as a whole, is very 
good, and the workmanship excellent; but 
there might have been less monotony in the 
stitches used, and the background and fore- 
ground lack repose. 

Mr, Cadness shows some working drawings 
for woven fabrics, good in design and interest- 
ing as showing the working methods of the 
textile designer, and some good embroidery 
designed by himself and worked by Mrs. 
Cadness. 

A few Manchester cotton prints are exhibited 
by Mr. Caspar Holding, which are more pleas- 
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the whole of the result is obtained without 
painting by the selection of shaded glasses and 
leads of varying thickness; a mosaic of 
coloured glass. ‘The colour of much of the 
glass is very choice and unusaal. 

In an ante-room Mr. Pearce shows some 
glass for a Manchester church, which, being 
electrically illuminated at the back, is seen to 
full advantage. It has been worked by Messrs. 
Allan Hughes, A. L. Duthie, J. M. Brydone, 
and T. Twitchett. It is very brilliant in 
colour, and is remarkable for the bold and 
able use of opalescent, iridescent, and varie- 
gated glasses, in conjunction with antique 
glass of several hues in one piece. 

The treatment is specially devised to 


CHANCEL WINDOWS AT ST. GABRIEL’S CHURCH, HULME, MANCHESTER, 
BY WALTER J. PEARCE AND J. A. HUGHES. 


ing than the usual cheap cretonnes, andimpress 
one with the idea that he is trying to raise the 
level of this class of work, while of necessity 
conforming to the demand of the purchaser in 
a general way. 

Drawing for the daily press is illustrated by 
Mr. Wm. Palmer, who shows side by side the 
sketch, the photo on zinc, the stereotype, and 
the finished print. 

Mr. Pearce sends a number of stained glass 
exhibits, which are characteristic of the class 
of work that he affects. In most of the panels 


counteract the greyness and dimness of the 
light in the crowded district .of a manufactur- 
ing city like Manchester, and the glitter and 

‘4yanslucent beauty of the glass should do 
this. 

Mr, A. L. Duthie sends some clever work on 
similar lines; his panel termed “ Penance” is 
perhaps the best of these. A. McPherson 
exhibits some good simple glazing of much 
merit, and Mr. Bishop shows a leaded “ fish- 
panel,” which is noticeable. ; 

Cotton prints are shown by Mr. Lewis F 
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PANEL OF LEADED GLASS FOR BILLIARD 


ROOM. BY WALTER J. PEARCE, 


Day, also printed velvets and wall paper. 
Mr. Day’s work is probably the most successful 
commercially and the most possible techni- 
cally of any of our modern designers, and he 
stands out prominently as a healthy example 
to our younger men, as one who gives the 
merchant and the manufacturer what they 
want, and what they can sell, in his own way 
and of his own kind. 

A case of printing by Mr. H. C. D. Chorlton, 
who is also responsible for the general printing 
of -the Guild and for the catalogue, possesses 
many of the qualities of the work of the Kelms- 
cott Press, but lacks personality. No. 217, 
“Designs for Printers’ Ornaments,” is suffici- 
ently distinctive to show that if he would 
follow less he might very well lead. 

A number of architectural drawings are 
shown, no less than three architects exhibiting 
drawings for their own residences. That by 
Mr. J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., is 
distinctly fresh and characteristic of the 
author. He has frankly made and accepted 
his plan, and his elevation has grown out of 
it with the result that we have a most un- 
conventional suburban house. The friezes of 
figures are a telling feature in the elevation. 
Mr. Sankey’s recent work in Manchester con- 
stitutes the most noticeable contribution to 
its street architecture that it has seen in 
recent years. 

Mr, Frank Mee’s residence is of the 
thoroughly sensible and dignified type that 
we expect from him-—a convenient, well- 
planned, and not ill-looking house—a good 
house to live in, and pleasing in its elevations. 

Mr. Henry Goldsmith’s house is not well 
shown in the drawing sent in. It is an in- 
teresting and comfortable-looking house on a 
good site and presents decidedly picturesque 
aspects. One can fancy it is well’ planned 
and has genuinely cosy corners. 

Mr. Edgar Woods’ architectural drawings 
are as drawings extremely artistic, and his 
choice of perspective points of view are well 
chosen to display the quainter features of 
his houses. There is a rugged elementariness 
of constraction which one hardly associates 
with modern ideas of convenience and comfort, 
i tendency to ignore the experience of the 
past. 

Mr. Woods’ houses are externally as pictur- 
esque as some old country cottages, but 
appearances imply that internally they may 
be quite as incommodious and comfortless, 


It is a pity that the better drawings are 
crowded up by a uumber of trifling scraps 
and sketches that usually remain in the 
portfolio, and are devoid of general interest. 

Mr. Sidney C. Houghton contributes a bold 
pencil drawing of a Hall designed for Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow. . 

To sum up the results, we note in the wnole 
exhibition the silent action of the wholesome 
leaven that Mr. Walter Crane left hidden in 
Manchester. The sooner it pervades the whole 
mass of Manchester designers the sooner 
Manchester will take her true place among 
the centres of industrial Art. 

In our last issue we mentioned the catalogue 
and the essays published in it. A more 
lengthy survey in no way lessens our admira- 
tion for this very useful brochure. 

The literary part of the work is distinctly 
praiseworthy. The essays are, on the whole, 
well-written ; and, coming from a number of 
individuals, some of whom are probably unused 
to literary work, reflect considerable credit on 
the Editorial Committee. 

Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. Lewis F. Day 
have, of course, the advantage of experience, 
and as both are lucid and telling technical 
writers, with something definite to tell us, 
their ideas are always worth listening to. Mr. 
Day’s paper is a very much-needed contribu- 
tion to the much discussed question of past 
ideals and present requirements, and every 
practical designer, of whatever craft, should 
read it. 

Mr. Reginald Barber gives us his terse and 
logical views on an equally open subject of 
discussion—i.e., the relationship of the pictorial 
and the decorative in art. 

Mr. Burton takes up the cudgels in favour 
of the utilisation of nineteenth century advan- 
tages for nineteenth century pots, pans, and 
tiles, and, like Mr. Day, has no sympathy with 
any attempt to put back the clock.. 

Mr. Cadness, whose beautiful headline block 
takes the highest place among some good 
efforts, discourses learnedly on the weaver’s 
craft, and gives some valuable information to 
designers; and Mr. Walter Crane’s paper on 
embroidery and needlework is a useful sequel 
to it, carrying the use of threads in pattern to 
its fuller and more expressive development. 

Mr. Charlton’s paper on printing is, perhaps, 
too much an echo of what we have heard from 
the late Mr. William Morris. Many of the 
ideas are excellent, and the maxims without 
reproach, but we somehow feel that the 
setting and printing of the papers are evi- 
dence that the writer does not practice what 
he preaches. 

Mr. Foster contributes a paper on Architec- 
ture. Claiming much for Architecture, he 
dismisses the subject in a brief and super- 
ficially considered two pages, which might, 
perhaps, be spared. 

Mr. Richard Glazier gives a chapter on the 
influence of material upon design in a manner 
one associates with his position as a teacher 
and as Head Master at the Manchester School 
of Art. Mr. Hilton’s chapter on enamels gives 
some information on this rather abstruse 
subject to those who do not understand it. 

Mr. Pearce, on the opening of his essay on 
painters’ processes, displays much impatience 
at the slovenly and imperfect craftsmanship 
of the very modern art worker, and is out- 
spoken upon the duty of the Guild. One drops 
with a sensible jerk from this tirade into a 
series of businesslike recipes of how to do 
better in at least one department of Art 
work. 2 
Mr. James Smithies, on repoussé work, is 
instructive, and gives many “ wrinkles” to the 
uninitiated. 

Mr. Edgar Wood brings up the rear with a 
direct and well-expressed article upon Nature 
in design. Mr. Wood writes impulsively, but 
his views are based upon knowledge, and are 
well considered. He falls into serious error, 
however, when he says that the architect has 
furnished us in the past with our true designers 
and decorators. It is to the old trade guilds 
and craftsmen that we owe the best of our 
past work; to that day when each man gave 
his time and his very soul to the acquirement 
of one craft, and by tradition handed on his 
knowledge to be augmented by his successors. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR 
EAST HAM. 


NOTES ON THE COMPETITIVE DESIGNS. 
[By Our Own CritTic.] — 


HIS competition was .one of somewhat 
T unusual interest, for it is not every — 
day that the opportunity occurs of design- 
ing a whole group of public buildings ; it is mM 
surprising, therefore, that so few competed. — 
As it is, even with so small a number, the — 
arbitrator can have had no easy task to — 
determine their respective merits. In endea- 
vouring to ascertain the general lines on 
which the award was made, a reference to the _ 
conditions show that certain sums were specified — i 
as the cost of certain blocks, and that while it _ 
was left to the competitors to consider whether — 
it was advisable to have them detached or — 
otherwise, yet the estimated cost of each build- 
ing had to be stated, and the future enlarge- — 
ment of any of the buildings hadtobeprovided _ 
for. Possibly the arbitrator might consider — 
that these conditions would be best ful- — 
filled by buildings that were separated, and 
this may have influenced him in some degree 
in his choice of designs whose superiority over _ 
one or two of the others is not at first 
apparent. 7 ¥ 
Why is it the usual thing—as here specified _ 
—to build a Public Library and Technical — 
Institute combined? It is hardly necessary ; 
it adds greatly to the‘difficulty of planning; 
it prevents either section being as perfectas 
it might otherwise have been; and makes the _ 
artistic expression of the character of the — 
building quite an undertaking. ee 
The conditions also specify that the large _ 
public hall shall be on the first floor. Thisis 
a pity. No doubt, in the centre of large towns, 
where space is restricted, it has become a — 
necessity, and so regarded as a matter of 
course ; but in a scheme like this, where there _ 
is more room, it would have been better to 
allow the competitors more discretion in the — 
matter; for there are many advantages to be 
obtained by placing the hall on the ground ~~ 
floor.’ When it is on the first floor, unless itis 
over an open market, or some such arrange- 
ment, there is always a difficulty in lighting 
the space underneath and in obtaining a — 
pleasing effect; and in this case, where this za 


PANEL OF LEADED GLASS, “PENANCE.” 
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“space is occupied by offices, most of the com- 
-petitors have seen nothing else to do but to 
put a wide central corridor, with a light at 
each end, 

On this point, the first premiated design, 
No. 7, by Messrs. Henry Cheers and Joseph 
‘Smith, is not so good as the second, by Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross, or as that submitted by 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards. 
Not content with having the length of the 
hall to deal with, the authors of No. 7 add an 
extra block on at either end, and so make it 
worse, the lighting of entrance hall and cor- 
-ridor being very inadequate. The second 
premiated design gets over this difficulty 
more successfully, but wastes space in doing 
BOs? > - 

_ There are several arrangements in both 
these premiated designs to which exception 
be taken. The main entrance to the 
public hall—in the first premiated—is not well 
placed, and has a most unhappy effect in the 
‘perspective, and the most important position 
in the whole group of buildings—the post of 
honour—is awarded to lavatories and retiring 
rooms. In the public baths—and this applies 
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made for getting the dirty linen to the laundry, 
though here the second premiated is better 
than the first, though, on the other hand, the 
second shows no box for attendant in the 
slipper baths; while in the library block he 
places the librarian in a mostawkward position ; 
and, in the office block, his town clerk is much 
too far from the Council chamber. 

__ The design submitted by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart, and Rickards, was certainly—as a 
plan—the most attractive of all. It showed an 
idea of setting out and grouping; but possibly 
e fact that the offices, hall, and library 
_ been grouped together told against 
if, as before suggested, separate build- 
s were preferred. A _ design  sub- 
mitted by Messrs. F. Baggalay and Ashley 
and Armstrong, and one by Mr. J. Hat- 
J d Smith, were both more on these lines, 
nd both designs of interest, but time did not 
mit of more than a passing glance. 

The inevitable humorist was a gentleman 
who back-lined his plans. 
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to both designs—no proper arrangements are | 


ON THE STUDY OF DESIGN.* 


By G. H. Frenttowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A. 


OW much is comprised in those four 
words “the study of design,” and how 
many times during the past century it had 
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A PANEL IN COLOURED GESSO. ST. AUGUSTINE, 
BY H. GUSTAVE HILLER, 


been thought that a sure foundation for prin- 
ciples of study had been found, and how many 
times this had been upset by the shifting sands 


* An address delivered at the opening meeting of the 
session of the Architectural Association School of 
Design, held at 56, Great Marlborough Street, W., on 
Tuesday, the 11th inst, 
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of fashion and individual opinion, Putting 
aside for the present the individual faddists, or, 
as some unkind people might call them, “ mad- 
dists,” we come face to face with three schools 
of thought :—One that would prefer to accept 
the traditions and the fashions of the past 
ages aS the most perfect, and adhere to 
absolute correctness of style—which for con- 
venience we will call the “Stylographic” 
school. Another that, while accepting the 
traditions and fully appreciating the beauties 
of Classic, Gothic, and Renaissance work, etc., 
and using the study of the same as 


Tur FOUNDATION OF ALL Goop Work, 


yet aim at blending what they feel is best in 
past work, and so gradually developing some- 
thing new and original, although built upon 
old foundations. This may be termed the 
“eclectic school.” A third, that would dis- 
courage the acceptance of traditions, or study 
of the styles of the past, and try and again 
commence at the beginning of things; bring 
the building, in fact, back to a state of nudity, 
and commence again the process of creating 
new styles and fashions for its decoration, and, 
further, would tempt the architect away from 
much that has been considered necessary in 
the past, such as the sketching and measuring 
of old work, except only so far as it tends to 
make them ideal craftsmen, as well as archi- 
tects, One is tempted to call this 


Tur “Crarry ScHOOoL,” 


but as this might be misunderstood, we will 
be content to call them by the good old name 
of the Arts and Crafts School. Much 
that has been written and said of late years, 
the bitterness that has been at times mixed 
up with argument by certain men of extreme 
views, has done but little to advance the cause 
they would uphold. On the other hand, the 
plain, outspoken, honest opinions of men who 
are known to have knowledge, experience, and 
ability at their back have received, as they 
always will, the careful consideration of the 
best thinkers and hardest workers in the Pro- 
fession, and undoubtedly these views, if not 
accepted as a whole, have had an invigorating 
and helpful effect in many ways upon the Pro- 
fession generally. . . . We,as an Association, 
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-accept as a fact that there is much good 
in all these schools of thought, and we do not 
hesitate to advise pupils to study well the 
early history and development of Architecture. 
We confine their studies to no particular date 
or style; we encourage them to appreciate 


WHat 1s BEAUTIFUL 


in form and ornament, and we leave them 
unrestricted opportunities,and encourage them 
in every way possible to show their own indi- 
viduality in design. And, further, we wish to 
encourage them in the study of the craft side 
of their art, not, however, necessarily to become 
craftsmen themselves, but as a necessary acces- 
sory to perfect design. Time is far too short 
for me to enter upon even the fringe of such a 
subject of debate as the best manner of teach- 
ing and learning to design, but personally my 
strong advice to you is to follow the course 
laid out for you in our curriculum—a curri- 
culum that is, as I have before said, both 
simple and comprehensive, and in no way ex- 
clusive. By no means neglect'in any way the 
early study of the history and development of 
our art. Do not put yourself on the pedestal 
of a false god, and puff yourself up with the 
idea that you can create something out of 
nothing. All that is beautiful in man’s archi- 
tectural creation in the past is simply a 
gradual development of man’s powers of 
design, which, however, is like all other evolu- 
tion, of gradual growth, and built up upon 
what has gone before. The more careful the 
study, and the fuller the appreciation of 
all that is beautiful in old work of whatever 
style—the more large our capacity for grasp- 
ing the best points in designs of the past—the 
more likely shall we be able to “design with 
beauty and build in truth.” I do not for a 
moment wish to assert my own opinion that 
this or that mode of learning to design, or 
this or that style of work is right or wrong, 
but all experience in Nature, history, litera- 
ture, art, and science teaches one lesson that I 
dare not ignore in dealing with our own art 
of Architecture, and that is that, unless we 
build upon the foundations of past experience, 
unless we make use of the ladder that has 
been gradnally raised for us by 


Tue Genius or Past ARTISTS, 


the result in design will be chaos. In saying 
this, do not please imagine that I am advo- 
cating the slavish copying or repetition of 
styles. My sympathies are entirely in another 
direction. I should deprecate as strongly as 
anyone the idea of a long period of a student’s 
valuable time being taken up by the stndy of 
Classic orders and Gothic styles. But my 
contention is that our ‘early education should 
be based on all that is best in past work, 
whether in style, ornament, proportion, or 
construction, so that our future designs, how- 
ever free and untrammelled by previous 
styles they may, at least, be free from the 
vulgarity and eccentricities that so often pass 
for cleverness, but are, in reality, only a thin 
cloak to hide ignorance, as in thecase of the 
Impressionists’ art in painting, which in the 
hands of a clever. and expert painter can be 
made so beautiful, is often only adopted by an 
inferior painter to cover ignorance and bad 
draughtsmanship. So it may be, and so it 
often is with 


EccENTRICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


Yet at the same time, if we ever want to get 
any originality and freshness in design, we 
must not be afraid of eclecticism and the free 
treatment in design. There is, perhaps, no 
man who scared and horrified the men of the 
stylographic school more than the late J. D. 
Sedding, by his boldness and freedom in design 
and clever eclecticism, and yet there is no man 
whose genius and architectural enthusiasm has 
had a greater influence upon our art during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century—and 
at the same time there is no man who entered 
more fully into the spirit of ancient work, none 
who was more saturated with the principles of 
medieval work, or who sympathised more with 
the motives that inspired the Renaissance 
movement. It was a thorough knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the exquisite proportions 
of Classic, the absorbing beauties and develop- 
ments of Gothic, and a love for the freedom of 
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Renaissance work that made the blending of 
all, with his own artistic feeling and ideas, 
such a success. It is the want of such know- 
ledge and sympathy with the past that so 
often leads 

His Wounp-Be Copyists 


to utter failure in design. Again, I must 
strongly advise you not to be drawn away by 
the theories of any school from the principle 
of making sketching an all-important part of 
your study. It seems almost incredible that 
any real artist should decry the necessity of 
sketching, and yet in the endeavour to press 
the hobby of craftsmanship amongst architects, 
the art of sketching, it has been stated, is an 
unnecessary qualification. Do not, I say, be 
led astray by such theories. If you think that 
actual craftsmanship is desirable, and un- 
doubtedly to some extent it is, by all means 
make it part of your study, but on no account 
for this reason neglect your sketching. By 
sketching freely you will fill the storehouse of 
your mind with ideas, for sketching will leave 
a far more indelible impression than reading, 
notes, or even the most careful survey of work. 
It will help more than anything else in design, 
and it will enable you to illustrate your ideas 
to others with a rapidity and preciseness that 
you will find most valuable. Your first busi- 
ness should be to become a good draughtsman 
—and make it your special care to be correct 
in your drawing—as few things are more 
injurious to the architectural draughtsman 
than 


SLOVENLY AND INcoRRECT DRAWING. 


Having suggested the line of early study, let 
us now consider for a few moments the best 
way of applying that study to design. When 
starting on a design, the first thing before 
putting pencil to paper is to endeavour to 
acquire the habit of seeing clearly in your 
mind’s eye what you want to design. By 
picturing your design in yourown mind before 
attempting to draw, you will not only save 
time, but prevent much confused work. Itis 
necessary that you should see in your mind 
plan and elevation together, and train your- 
selves to realise the effect of a building in 
perspective from different points of view. To 
enable him to do this with greater ease, the 
student will find that it is a great help to 
continually sketch small portions of his pro- 
posed design, quite roughly with chalk on the 
blackboard, or a piece of charcoal, or soft 
pencil on paper. The great use of these 
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will very soon become apparent, as by their 
aid you will soon find out many small over- 
sights and weak points that might otherwise 
easily have escaped you. When designing 
a building, let the perfection of plan be your 
first and all-important aim—at the same time, 
whilst planning keep in mind, as far as possible, 
both internal and external effect of your plan 
arrangement. _ But remember that, however 
fine an exterior may be, it can never atone for 
a faulty internal plan. If you want your plan 
to give pleasure, whilst studying convenience 
in every way, avoid making your rooms merely 
a set of parallelograms or what I might calla 
T square and set square house of the common 
type. It is bya reasonable and harmonious 
variation of the plan, that charm and artistic 
effect will be obtained both internally and 
externally. Clients, as they sometimes do, 
insist on a design in a certain style; still the 
hand of the true artist will, while adhering to 
the principle of the style chosen, so adapt it 
and mould it to his own feelings that it will 
bear the undoubted 
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and originality. As regards ornament, 
I cannot too strongly advise you in your earlier 
attempts in design to leave ornament alone. 
Try and get your effects by simplicity of treat- 
ment, by the masses and grouping. A building 
that is not good in itself and in its proportion 
can never be redeemed by ornament. 
very practice of reserve necessary for simplicity 
of treatment is an excellent training. Many 
more buildings are ruined architecturally by 
the misapplication of ornament than by plain- 
ness of design. But with ornament remember 


_ Lord Chancellor. 
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that nothing is a more sure test of a man’s : 
intelligence and refinement when it is properly 
used, and nothing stamps the ignorance and 
vulgarity of a man more than _ 
Bap or Misusep ORNAMENT. - . 


a 
Ornament in design should never have the 
effect of being simply stuck on without definite _ 
reason. The task of the artist in the forma- — 
tion of the constructive parts of a work is soto 
shape and connect all the details as to cause _ 
the whole to develop itself, as it were, organi- 
cally. Any creation is perfect in exact pro- 
portion to the perfectness of the parts of which — 
it is composed. Any work of art is perfect by 
the perfection of its parts, and by the organic _ 
relation in which those parts stand towards — 
one another, and towards the whole. By such — 
formation of the constructive and ornamental 
parts of a design, correct in themselves, correct _ 
in their relation to each other, and correct in 
their union as a whole, there will be produced — 
a work in harmony with the laws of style, — 
which, being the free creation of the hand of — 
man, will express the use and purpose of its 
existence in a clear and intelligible way, and, 
like speech itself, will be the expression of th 
intellect and genius of its originator. eo: 
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A RUINED CHURCH IN SUFFOLK. 


HE Churchof Trimley St. Mary is best 
known in Suffolk for that it shares the — 
same churchyard with the Church of Trimley — 
St. Martin, a quaint distinction which has few — 
parallels in England. Both these buildings — 
are used for divine service, and have separate — 
rectors, Externally St. Mary’s is but a wreck 
of a once stately structure, and its incumbent _ 
has taken the opportunity, in his efforts to — 
bring about a better state of things, to bring 
before the public some of the many points of 
interest of the ancient fabric; more ancient — 
than the days of Thomas de Brotherton (1300 — 
—1338), its sometimes reputed founder, since — 
portions of the building indicate a consider- — 
ably earlier date. De Brotherton’s arms are — 
on the central of five quartrefoils over the ~ 
fine Early Perpendicular doorway, but those — 
of Koger and Hugh Bigod, Earls of Suffolk — 
long before his time, are also to be seen lower 
down. The Earls of Suffolk and Dukes of — 
Norfolk were, from what the Rector styles, — 
with perhaps unavoidable vagueness, the 
“BHaARLiest Trmes ” F 
patrons of the living, and remained such until 
1545, when the Duke of Norfolk exchanged it 
with the manors of Walton and Falkenham, 
and the rectories of Walton and Felixstowe, — 
for Castle Rising, with Henry VIII. Since 
then the patronage has been vested in the — 


Tue TOWER OF THE CHURCH 
is now in picturesque ruins, and its crown is” 
covered with ivy, but although the poreb has 
been much mutilated, enough remains of this — 
part to show how beautiful it must have been, 
“and,” adds the Rector significantly, “enough, 
happily, to guide an architect to a faithful 
restoration of it. The major part of the detail 
in the interior is of the Decorative period, and 
the great thickness of the walls indicates a 
still earlier origin, a fact illustrated by the 
Norman dog-toothed mouldings on some of 
the stones. The stately arch at the west end 
is now bricked up, and things would be much 
improved if it were thrown open, and the 
window glazed. The font was presented in 
1856 by Earl Nelson, brother of the then 
rector, the Rev. J. Horatio Nelson, and in the 
previous year the church underwent a partial 
restoration, when, along with the good, some 
poor work was introduced. The _ beautifv 
features of the edifice are still, however, 
numerous, and the Rector thinks that an 
eminent architect, with £2000 or £3000 at his 
disposal could make it the most interesting in 
East Anglia. The restorations of more im- 
mediate necessity require at least £1000 
to effect, and the urgent necessity of re- 
roofing the nave, re-flooring, and providing 
heating apparatus, is the chief claim which 
the Rector brings forward. ss 
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OLD INN YARD AT STRASBURG. 


Drawn By Epwin Do.sy. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


yi may be objected that the cost of these 


| models of wood, stone, and metal con- 
struction, and of plumber’s work, with 
which, in my opinion, the Association should 
be furnished, would be very considerable. If 
they had all to be especially made, this would 
certainly be the case. But I would suggest the 
following method for the commencement. of 
work in this new department. Ist. That the 
initial expense to the Association would be the 
necessary fittings, tools, and materials. When 
hese were once obtained the 
Freres ror THE WorxksHOP COURSE 

should be more than sufficient to pay the re- 
maining expenses. 2nd. That the services of 
experts in each of the various trades should 
- pe obtained at a reasonable fee, and that the 
‘duties of such experts should consist of de- 
_ seriptive and practical lessons in setting out 
work on the board from scale drawings, and as 
o the best application of that setting out, to 
the actual materials, so as to obtain the best 
results and avoid unnecessary waste—to give 


ActuaL WorKING DEMONSTRATION 


on the bench or otherwise, in preparing, and 
‘afterwards putting together, the model to be 
constructed. 3rd. ‘Io superintend the students’ 
work in carrying out various portions of the 
same model or other work he may set them to 
do. 4th. That certain members should be 
invited to become visitors, and that they 
should from time to time set a subject for a 
model, or a problem, and give designs and 
details, say 3” and }” scale, to be worked out 
_ in proper materials by students to 14” scale, 
or larger, as the subject might allow. By 
this means it will be at once seen that ina 
few years the Architectural Association would 
have a most valuable set of models always 
ready for reference, made by the students 
themselves, under the supervision of an expert, 
and without any other than the ordinary run- 
ning expenses being entailed. When 
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was large enough, no doubt the students who 
‘made future models would be glad to keep 
their own handiwork in memory of the happy 
hours spent in the demonstration workshops 
of the Architectural Association. I may here 
remark that the manual labour involved in 
working out these models and details to scale 
is a very different matter to working on large 
planks and heavy stones in a builder’s yard, 
yet, for all practical purposes, the teaching 
would be the same, and that without injury to 
the hands for drawing purposes. Please for- 
give me if I seem to have dwelt on this subject 
at some length, but I feel so strongly that this 
addition to our curriculum would be such a 
‘popular and useful feature in our future work 
that I could not refrain from expressing my 
views plainly. There is one other class that I 
should like to see revived in connection with 
the studio, and that is drawing from the 
antique and from the life. I say revived, be- 
cause as far back as 1864 a class was started 
for this end, but from lack of the method 
(such as we now have) it fell through. I 
cannot but think that such a class would be 
found very useful to many of our members of 
all ages. I sincerely trust that my picture of 
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in our new premises is not merely a fancy one 
or fated never to take substantial form, but 
that ere long we shall see it an accomplished 
fact, and that our long and patient waiting 
will only make us value the more our new 
home, wherever it may be. At the commence- 
ment of this paper I addressed you as fellow- 
stu dents in Architecture. Believe me, I 
Ba 
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meant this to be no mere form of words. I 
take it as a simple axiom that we are one and 
all students in our beloved art, and this is an 
axiom that cannot be too often repeated, for I 
fear that after passing through the first stages 
of studentship, and commencing practice, 
many are far too apt to agree with the senti- 
ment of suchan axiom without carrying forward 
their studies, and thus building up upon the 
foundation of their earlier Architectural educa- 
tion. Itmay safely asserted that no profession 
or art needs more keeping up and continuous 
study than Architecture, and it is equally 
certain that an architect who ceases to study, 
not only by book-work, but by travelling and 
sketching, becomes sooner or later a more or 
less repeating machine. His ideas crystallise, 
and 
His Destans Become Coup AND LIFELEss. 


It is for this reason that I hope one and all of 
our members will claim the honourable name 
of student in Architecture. We are only on 
different stages of the ladder. To those who 
are just commencing their climb let me say, 
look well before youstart. Consider well what 
are your qualifications. Can you honestly say 
that you love art for art’s sake, that you are 
prepared to work hard, and in a great measure 
to sacrifice your pleasure for your art, that you 
do not take up Architecture merely because it 
is a respectable profession—if so, then I think 
you may go forward with every confidence of 
future success—but if not, for the sake of your 
future happiness and welfare, you had far 
better turn back before it is too late. If you 
seek an easy-going and lucrative profession 
only, do not become an architect. The practice 
of Architecture is neither easy nor lucrative ; 
on the contrary, it is one of the hardest work- 
ing and most poorly paid of professions, as a 
large number of its members have, I am afraid, 
learnt from sad experience. On the other 
hand, the man who sincerely 


ENTERS INTO THE TrRuE ART 
side of Architecture will experience great 
pleasure in his work, a pleasure that it would 
be hard to surpass, if indeed to equal, in any 
other profession or calling, and although wealth 
will be within the grasp of comparatively few 
architects, yet with a true love for his art as 
his main guide, with industry, ordinary busi- 
ness capacity, and last, but not least, absolute 
integrity in all business transactions, he will 
almost invariably be sufficiently successful to 
render his professional career a happy one. In 
speaking of Architecture as a poorly-paid pro- 
fession, I am reminded of a somewhat amusing 
episode. A client of mine wrote a certain 
sanitary surveyor and auctioneer, &c., who 
she had previously employed on some sanitary 
work, complaining that his charges, which I 
may say amounted to over 15 per cent. ona 
total expenditure of some £1600, were greatly 
in excess of the charges of architects whom she 
had employed before on other house work. The 
answer of the sanitary surveyor and auctioneer, 
&e., was to the effect that of course his 
charges were quite a different matter to those 
of an ordinary architect. 
He was A SPECIALIST ! 

This, at least, indicates that there are some 
people who think that architects must be poor 
sort of things to charge so little, and in 
passing, I cannot help remarking that our 
system of charges does seem somewhat an 
anomaly. The Scott, Street, or Pearson, of his 
age, charging precisely on the same scale as 
Mr. Tom Brag, architect, auctioneer, and 
house agent. lt is somewhat like a Millais or 
Leighton charging at the same rate per squars 
foot of canvas as Mr. Daub, who once succeeded 
in getting one of his pictures marked with a 
big D, and hung in the Academy. The result 
is too often that the men who have made a 
name get more than they can possibly attend 
to properly, whilst the less-known men get 
little or nothing to do. I feel that, from an 
Art point of view, it is an utterly wrong 
system, but as the public, our patrons, would 
not be satisfied unless there was an equal 
schedule of charges, I acknowledge the diffi- 
culty of finding a remedy. Having, in the 
early part of my address, referred to 
some of our smaller weaknesses in working, 
I think I may now fairly congratulate the 
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Architectural Association on its otherwise 
prosperous position. Our roll of membership 
is the highest on record, and you will be glad 
to hear that our members have reached a total 
of more than 1220. This in itself is sufficient 
to show how widespread is the interest that is 
taken in our work, and how popular our 
Association has become in every branch of the 
Profession. Added to this, I am glad to say 
that, in spite of necessary extra expenditure, 
our financial position is still sound; and 
again, that our position from an educational 
point of view is equally sound, in that our 
many able instructors are content to remain 
with us, and to thus place us in a position of 
being able to offer students advantages in 
Architectural education far superior. to that 
offered by any other institution of the kind. 
But these are not the only 


SIGNS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


or success. The rejoining of several old mem- ~ 
bers who had allowed their membership to 
lapse, and the joining of some new members 
whose names are well known in the Profession, 
has been quite a feature in the commencement 
of this session. Amongst the former I must 
mention our old friend Mr. Arthur Cates, who 
has been reinstated as a member on his own _ 
request, and has paid up his subscription for 
no less than thirty-four years, placing him 
now in the honoured position of the oldest 
living member of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and amongst the latter are Mr. H. T. 
Hare and Mr. Edwin T. Hall. We extend to 
these gentlemen, and to all who have joined 
our ranks, in like manner, the hand of good- 
fellowship and warm welcome, and we hope 
that they will not be content with adding their 
names to our list of members, but will help us 
from time to time as occasion may require 
with their counsel and advice, or in such of 
the voluntary work that still happily remains 
a part of our system. It is here that I would 
venture to make an especial 
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to join our ranks, as by so doing they will not 
only help us morally by their sympathy, but 
by their annual subscriptions will help the 
educational work of the Architectural Associa- 
tion financially. We year by year gratefully 
acknowledge the valuable help and support 
given us by the Institute, without which we 
should find it difficult to keep up the standard 
of our work. Whilst I cannot but consider 
that the Institute, as the leading architectural 
society in the land, only do what is their 
bounden duty in helping forward the educa- 
tional work of the Association, yet the help 
they give us is the more valued, because it is 
given freely, and without being trammelled 
with conditions, showing that the Council 
have faith in both our system and our officers. 
The generous financial help given by several 
leading architects, when the Association most 
needed it, at the commencement of our present 
scheme of education, will always be remem- 
bered with gratitude. We cannot, however, 
expect this kind of help except 
On VERY HSPECIAL OCCASIONS, 

or for very exceptional purposes. Surely it is 
not too much to expect from other architects, 
who have been fortunate and successful in the 
practice of their art, and who have not pre- 
viously helped our cause, that they should 
come forward and help to the best of their 
ability, the great work of education being car- 
ried out by the Architectural Association. Is 
this work to be left to a few hard-working 
architects, whose enthusiasm and love for the 
future welfare of their art urges them to give 
their time and talents ungrudgingly for the 
cause—can we allow it to be said that we, as a 
Profession, are so selfish, so warped in our 
ideas, so wrapped up in our own small centres 
of art, and petty personal interests, that we 
forget, or will not take the trouble to remem- 
ber, there is a great cause to be worked for as 
well was that which more closely concerns 
ourselves? Surely not! If the helping of 
our younger brethren in their early architec- 
tural training tends to the good of that great 
cause and the advancement of our art, as I 
maintain it does, then, surely, it is the duty of 
all to do what they can for that end. Some 
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twenty-five years ago, when I was in the 
Western States of America, on the shores of 
Lake Superior, an American friend met an old 
priest, who was a most eloquent preacher, and 
asked him why it was he was content to stay 
in the, then, Wild West, on a poor income of 
500 dollars a year, when, with his powers, he 
could get 5000 dollars in New York. His 
answer I have always remembered. He said; 
* What you say may be true—what is 5000 
dollars to me compared with my duty to the 
great cause; I was sent to take charge of this 
district. I am doing my little best to fulfil 
my duties; when my work is done, my little 
best will go to strengthen the great whole, and 
so the work of the great Church advances.” 
I only give this as an illustration of a noble 
example of self-abnegation, for the benefit of 
the whole body, and as it is applicable to any 
act of unselfishness, for the good of others. 
Although the great cause referred to in this 
simple anecdote is, of course, 


INCOMPARABLY GREATER THAN OURS, 


yet the same principle applies. In common 
with that of the artist, our art of Architec- 
ture, which is itself noble and refining, calls 
into existence one touch of the Divine Faculty 
—creative genius. We have, in that art, a 
great cause to work for, and the more we can 
make our individual work tell, for the good of 
the cause as a great whole, and the more we 
can help others forward in working for that 
end, the better it will be for ourselves and for 
the advancement of our art. Amongst the 
other encouragements in our work it is satis- 
factory to notice the growing interest and 
increased attendance at our fortnightly meet- 
ings, and the success of the Discussion Section. 
It is often a cause of wonder to me how it is 
that the papers at these meetings keep up to 
such a high standard as they do. Asa set of 
educational papers they are most valuable, 
and judging from the titles and well-known 
names of the readers of papers for the present 
session we may hope for excellent results. I 
do hope that members will 


Prove THerr APPRECIATION 


by a large attendance, and further that the 
younger members will try and join in the 
discussion after the papers. An _ excellent 
syllabus of papers has also been arranged by the 
energetic members of the Discussion Section. 
The papers of this section are often exceedingly 
good, as may be judged from some of those we 
have published in the Architectural Associa- 
tion Notes. I should strongly advise students 
to join, as the meetings are so arranged as not 
to clash with other class work, and it is here 
that they will be able to gain confidence in 
asking questions and speaking in public. 
There is another side of the Architectural 
Association work which is most useful, and is 
now as successful as it has ever been. I 
refer to 
THE Socran Sipe. 


Now there are some to whom this side of our 
system is somewhat a stumbling-block. They 
think, and I have heard some say, that it 
seems a pity we should spend money on such 
frivolities as our annual soirée and members’ 
smoking soirée. I must entirely disagree with 
those who would cavil with us on this point. 
Their objections arise either from an entire 
misconception of the objects of our social 
gatherings, or else from want of experience in 
the work of such a society as the Architec- 
tural Association. I can, of course, conceive 
that it would be easy to let the social side be- 
come a too prominent feature in our system, 
which would be distinctly injurious to its main 
objects. But under our present elective system, 
in which a very large body of men of tried ex- 
perience have a voice, I believe there is no 
danger of such an evil happening. The social 
side of the Architectural Association is, and I 
trust always will be, one of its great features, 
contrasting as it does favourably with that 


Coup Rep Tare System 


that would dub every kind of relaxation as un- 
dignified, and every penny that was spent on 
it as wasted. To speak more strongly, I would 
say that the social side of our work is one of 
our sheet anchors. Take away that social side 
and you will have a model in still life, perfect 


perhaps in its form, but lifeless and without 
soul. Indeed, so strongly do I feel the great 
use of the social side of our work, that my 
great wish, as I have before stated, is to see a 
modified form of club life established in con- 
nection with our new premises. It is this 
social side that is one of the main wants of the 
Institute. It would give it a kind of life and 
soul that it does not now possess; it would 
make it more attractive to young and old. 
This to my mind is an exact case in point— 
few can find fault with the thorough and busi- 
ness-like way in which 


THE GREAT AND ExcELLENT WORK OF THE 
INSTITUTE 


is carried out; but no one will suggest that its 
social qualities as a body, almost exclusively 
confined as they are to a guinea-and-half 
annual dinner, are such as to inspire fraternal 
feelings in the bosom of the most warm-hearted 
artist. But in the Architectural Association 
one of our greatest aims is to encourage that 
social intercourse which is so valuable, and 
that strong feeling of fraternity that should 
exist among all true artists. In a limited way 
our annual excursion helps to create, extend, 
and foster that warm feeling of brotherly 
equality in art. One episode in the last ex- 
cursion was the admiration called forth by 
Nesfield’s work at Hampton-in-Arden, War- 
wickshire—and especially his careful 


RESTORATION OF THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Here I felt, and I think we all felt a touch of 
brotherly kinship for the artist, of whom it 
may truly be said, “though dead, he still 
speaketh.” May the works that we carry out 
speak in the same language to future genera- 
tions; and here I cannot help referring to the 
loss we in common with the whole art world 
have sustained by the death of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. If there was any one artist 
more than another who entered soul and spirit 
in the greatness of his art, where highest aims 
were purity, and poetic ideals, whose work has 
influenced the whole world of art, and the 
result of whose influence and example will live 
on for generations to come, that artist was 
Burne-Jones. Such a life and such art as his 
must mark him out as the artist among artists 
of the nineteenth century. In speaking of 
painters generally, one could wish that they, 
as a body, could enter more into the art side of 
Architecture than they do. Of course, there 
are many exceptions, but, as a body, I do not 
think it can be said that they really appreciate 
Architecture, and certainly very few take any 
trouble to learn the 
GuIDING PRINCIPLES OF OUR ART. 

The more they do so, the more will architects 
be able to enter into their feelings, with results 
that cannot help being mutually beneficial in 
case of decorative work. Undoubtedly we, as 
architects, have many bad art traditions to un- 
learn, and much more that is good to learn. 
We are much too apt to accept the shoddy 
decorator’s bad copies of ill-drawn medieval 
work, and seek to obtain quantity instead of 
quality. It is only the drawing together of 
architects, artists, and sculptors in mutual 
intercourse, and the exchange of ideas, that 
will help to break down the ignorance that 
exists on both sides, and bring about the har- 
monious results to be desired. This mutual 
understanding is equally, if not even more, 
necessary between the architect and the stained 
glass artist. On the one side, how many 
buildings have been 


RUINED BY THE STAINED GLAss 


put into the windows, owing to the entire want 
of sympathy on the part of the artist with 
architectural surroundings ; and, on the other 
hand, it not unfrequently happens that the 
artist is trammelled by the requirements of an 
architect who knows little or nothing of the 
correct treatment of glass, and seeks rather to 
obtain a series of copies of pictures in glass 
than a glass picture. The employers are, of 
course, often to blame for these incongruous 
results. Their estimate of the duties and 
capabilities of architects is often, and not 
without cause, a very limited one. That the 
architect’s artistic powers should extend 
beyond the limits of bricks and mortar, 
drains, and ventilation does not occur to many, 
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On the other hand, their views of an artist’s 
power, simply from the fact that he is called 
an artist, is sometimes extensive, and they 
would deliver the work of decoration of a build- 
ing or the stained windows into their hands 
without for a moment thinking whether such — 
artist has any sympathy with Architecture, and 
without realising that the whole architectural 
proportions and effect may be simply ruined by 


THE MISAPPLICATION OF CoLOUR DECORATION 


and ill-chosen glass. An amusing instance of 
how extensive the powers of an artist are con- 
sidered to be occurred to my brother who, 
when considering the scheme for the mural 
decorations in one of my churches, was asked 
mysteriously by the churchwarden if he could 
consult him on a small matter of business, 
“The truth is,” he said, “I have a friend who 
has a false nose, and he wants it painted, 
Will you kindly undertake the job?” But 
whatever our powers, be they limited or 
extensive, do let us as a body try our best to 
get in touch with artists and craftsmen of all - 
kinds, and then I feel sure that those whose — 
work is worth having will gladly meet us half 
way to our mutual benefit. In drawing to the 
close of an address of this kin |, one feels how 
much there is that might be said with advan- 
tage on many points that there is no time even — 
to touch upon, and how many things one 
ought to have said, that have been omitted. 
But please forgive such omissions, and althoug’ 
what I have said may at times have seemed, aS 
before hinted, somewhat be 
SEVERELY PRACTICAL, 4 

I trust you will believe that the sentiments — 
therein expressed are sincere. Let my last words — 
be to remind you that as architects our respon- 
sibilities are as great as our work is noble, and 
the growing appreciation of whatis beautiful, — 
and what is highest and truest in our art, 
within our ranks, if we are true to ourselves, 
cannot but make its influence felt in the out-— 
side world. Great as has been the advance in — 
our art during the last 60 years, yet Architec- 
ture as an art is at the end of the 19th century — 
only beginning to be recognised as such, by 
people at large. Officially, the best repre- 
sentatives of our art, the men who are entrusted 
with the building up of the nation’s monuments 
of peace and posterity, remain unrecognised 
and unrewarded. A great, free, and enlight- 
ened daily press as yet treats Architecture with 
comparative indifference, and from simple want 
of appreciation of the work involved in the 
design for any great building, in many cases 
Consians THE NAME OF AN ARCHITECT .z 
TO OBLIVION. Re 

For some of this indifference, and want of 
public acknowledgment, we, as a Profession, 
have in a measure ourselves to blame. When 
people have forced upon them _ such 
buildings as have lately been allowed to dis- 
figure such sites as the Embankment, near 
Somerset House, and Victoria Street, West 
minster ; and when buildings that have heen 
erected at great cost have, from time to time 
to be condemned as unsafe through structural 
defects, it is no wonder that they cry out:— 
Where is the art and science in Architecture 2 
It is the object of improving matters that 
forms the very raison d’étre of our Association, 
But we must also remember that however 
much we may value the appreciation of others, 
our art, as such, is in no way dependent upon 
public appreciation, which as all know is @ 
fickle quantity. The highest art is the true 
reflex of the inner man. Let your work be 
truly your own work in every sense of the 
word, : ie 
SrampepD INDELIBLY witTH YOUR Own _ 
INDIVIDUALITY. : 745 


It is by such work you will make your “ little 
best ” strengthen the great whole, and advance 
our art. We architects are the writers of a 
nation’s history in stone, brick, mortar, and 
metal. It is our work that will speak of the 
nobility and greatness, or weakness and 
depravity, the richness or poverty of a nation. 
Think of the history that is recorded to u 
the great architectural works of Egypt, India, 
Athens, or Rome—think again, how accurately 
the work of the early and medieval times 
describes the character of men then living. 
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rely an art such as this is worth living and 
working for. To us in a great measure is 
entrusted the comfort and health of the com- 
“munity, to us the raising of great municipal 
geod national monuments, and last but not 
Teast, to us is given the honour of designing 
ts hurches for the worship of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, buildings that 
each in their own way, in the future, 
Bituencs men for good or for ill, as the 
‘buildings of our forefathers have influenced 
‘ourown. For students, let my last words be 
those of Bacon: “Our studies serve for 
elight, for ornament, and for ability.” 
_ Mr. H. H. Statham proposed a vote of thanks 
the President for what he described as one 
the best written and most comprehensive 
addresses delivered from the presidential chair 
of the A.A. Commenting on the transference 
of subjects from Division II. to Division L., Mr. 
Statham thought that the proper object of the 
first division should be the elementary instruc- 
tion in the sciences which bore upon Architec- 
bure, and in the second division the instruction 
hould deal with special problems upon con- 
struction — therefore, he approved of the 
re-arrangement. ‘The general history lec- 
tures ought always to have been in the first 
division. Surveying, which had now been 
‘made an extra subject, ought never to have 
been in the first division ; it was rightly placed 
is an extra subject, for it was not a necessary 
art of architectural practice. Nevertheless, 
he would urge young men not to exclude this 
‘subject, for its value was very considerable. 
‘The speaker also seconded the President in his 
view of the importance of demonstration 
glasses and workshops. He thought the Pre- 
ident was quite right in what he had said as 
to the undesirability of apprenticing young 
architects in a builder’s yard. For an architect 
who was to use his pencil to a certain extent, 
apprenticeship ina builder’s yard was too rough. 
He agreed in toto with the President when he 
aid the examinations of the Institute were not 
end in themselves. They had no doubt 
n of great use in encouraging architectural 
udents in the pursuit of practical and scien- 
c knowledge, and that, he thought, was their 
eal and only proper object. The studio was 
he most important branch of the work of the 
sociation. Architecture was an intellectual 
ception, and a man could not make a 
isfactory intellectual conception of the 
ole building if he had to divide his thoughts 
between carving, moulding, and every little 
, at the same time making himself a prac- 
l mason or carver. The speaker counte- 
social side of the work 
but asked whether 


Was it not possible fora 


10king concerts. 
themselves 


pany of artists to amuse 


, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 


mongst them upon their educational work 
st never be overlooked. He referred to the 
nodifications which had been made in the 
mination scheme, and said he sincerely 
ed that further modifications would yet be 
de. He hoped they would get away from 
ir history books, and learn to look at 
hitecture for themselves. An architect 
uld not design in a material the nature of 
hich he is unacquainted with; but if it were 
essary for a man, in order to design, say, 
iron work, to hammer it out with his own 
ds, that man must be content to die and be 
nearnated two centuries ago, where he 
ould be brought up at the feet of that race of 
born smiths, who created the ironwork of the 
ly and later Renaissance.—The vote of 
S$ was supported by Mr. Edwin T. Hall. He 
cated the proposal of students working 
in workshops. A young student’s hand 
ld soon become unfitted for pencil work 
@ used a mason’s hammer or other tools. 
very much doubted if any of the great 
sts of the past went through such a course 
dy at all. Besides, to do all this, a 
dent needed to live two or three lives. He 
ply. agreed as to the value of the social 

the work of the Association, but he 
vith Mr, Statham in objecting to the 


, 


istically in a refined way ?—Mr. Beresford | 


AND ARCHITECTURAL. REGORD. 


introduction of the music-hall element in the 
smoking concerts.—Some further comments 
were added by Mr. A. Cole Adams, Mr. Walter 
Millard, and Mr. Seth-Smith, after which the 
vote of thanks to the President was unani- 
mously carried.—In responding, Mr. Prynne 
said that during his term of office he would 
do his * little best” for the advancement of 
their great Art. 


Before the delivery of Mr. Fellowes Prynne’s 
address at the inaugural meeting of the A.A., 
several business items were disposed of, in- 
cluding the adoption of the annual report and 
balance sheet. This was moved by Mr. 
Hampton W. Pratt, who mentioned that the 
membership of the Association at the end of 
the session was the largest they had ever had. 
The educational work of the Association had 
been well maintained during the last session, 
although there had been a slight falling off in 
the number of students. On the whole the 
work done was very good and encouraging. A 
source of great dissatisfaction to the com- 
mittee was the fewness of the students who had 
passed into the advanced division, and altera- 
tions had been made in the curriculum which 
the committee trusted would have the effect 
of increasing the attendance in Division L., 
while causing no falling off in Division II. 
The studio and the school of design had been 
carried on successfully, and the speaker paid 
a tribute to Mr. Lewis, who he said had 
worked soarduously in advancing the interests 
of the studio. Coming to the balance sheet, a 
very satisfactory condition of affairs was 
revealed. There exceeded a balance on the 
right side of £150. The subscriptions were 
slightly in excess of the previous year in con- 
sequence of the larger membership, but, on the 
other hand, the arrears of membership were also 
larger.—Mr. W. W. Seth-Smith, in seconding 
the adoption of the annual report, said it was a 
sad fact that the attendances in the higher 
division of the curriculum were unsatisfactory. 
If the Profession realised more fully what 
Professor Roger Smith had recently pointed 
out, that the Association was founded and 
maintained to encourage the training of bona- 
fide architects—men who were able to afford 
the advantages of pupilage and go through a 
course of regular training—their classes would 
not suffer through lack of members. The 
Architectural Association did not pretend to 
compete in the matter of fees with the poly- 
technics or the 


So-cALLED ScHOOLS oF Dzstan, 


in which a number of men of various trades, 
especially the building trades, went through 
what was called an architectural course. The 
Association was particularly for the archi- 
tectural pupil, and if the principals would bear 
that in mind and urge that point upon students 
who could afford these privileges, he felt sure 
that even in the higher division of the 
curriculum they would not suffer from lack of 
members.—Mr. Owen Fleming put the follow- 
ing three questions, of which he had previously 
given notice to the President :— 

1. Were the Committee yet in a position to 
make any definite statement as to the probable 
locality of the proposed new premises ? 

2. Were any, and, if so, what provisions to 
be made in the new premises for the adequate 
training of students in the scientific handling 
of materials ? 

3. Whether it was the intention of the Com- 
mittee to obtain the approval of the general 
body before committing the Association to any 
particular scheme ? 

The President answered the first question in 
the negative, and said that Mr. Fleming’s 
other questions were answered in the Presi- 
dential address.—The other business at the 
meeting included a vote of thanks to the hon. 
auditors, Messrs. H. P. G. Maule and G. W. 
Stonhold. A number of old-time members 
were reinstated, and a long list of nominations 
was read. Following these came the presenta- 
tion of prizes, medals, and certificates gained 
during the last session, and afterwards the 

President’s address, 


Ar Cookham, near Maidenhead, a large 
working-men’s institute has been opened, 
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Important Announcement 


in regard to 


‘“‘THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.” 


“* The Builders’ Journal and Architec- 
tural Record’’ is admittedly the best 
and brightest weekly paper published 
for the Architectural Profession and 


the Building and Allied Trades. 


Upon repeated occasions the bulk of the 


** Journai’’ has been increased. 


It is now the intention of the Editor to 
enhance the authority, artistic quality, 
and literary and technical excellence 


of the ‘‘ Journal.’’ 


The pages of ‘‘ The Architectural Review”’ 
cannot adequately cope with the num- — 
ber of authoritative and excellent 
articles offered from time to time, 
and the Editor of ‘‘The Builders 
Journal’’ has now arranged to take 
a selection from such articles for 
insertion in the ‘‘ Journal.’’ Thus, 

while ‘‘ The Architectural Review ”’ 

will deal with Art subjects of endur- 
ing character and undoubted influ- 
ence, ‘‘ The Builders’ Journal”’ will 
publish the more controversial and 


currently critical subjects offered for 


consideration. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
ErrincHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
October 19th, 1898. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet, and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JOHN 
Rt SKIN. 


= One of the few remaining landmarks in 
Whitehall has just recently passed out of 
existence. This was Vanbrugh House in 
Whitehall Yard, which was built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh in 1796. Prior to 1831, it was the 
residence of Lord Stuart de Rotheszy, but-in 
that year it was taken over by the then 
recently established United Service Institution, 
which, together with its famous museum of 
naval and military relics, was housed there 
until 1895, when the Queen grantel the use 
of the historic banqueting house of the Palace 
of Whitehall. The old building, which stands 
on the site of the quarters allotted to the officers 
of the Jewel House, has now be2n demolished 
to make room for the erection of the new 
War Office on ground formarly ozcupied by 
Carrington House. 


Tae universal rush of the present day did 
not always exist. Men used to take their time 
in completing any important undertaking they 
might be engaged in. This is especially true 
of the building of cathedrals. For example, 
the inauguration of Bristol Cathedral was due 
to Abbot Knowle, by whom its erection was 
begun in 1306; but it was 582 years later, in 
1888, b2fore it was out of the builders’ hands. 
Gloucsster witnessed in 1089 the laying of the 
foundations of its cathedral, but it was 
destined that sixteenth century eyes should be 
the first to gaze upon the completed pile, for it 
was finished in 1514, 425 years from its com- 
mencement. Just 535 years back, on July 19th, 
1361, an interesting ceremony transpired in 
the City of York. Archbishop Thoresby then 
laid the foundation stone of the cathedral 
choir. The church itself occupied the time of 
the builders for 301 years, 1171 to 1472. 


Mr. F. Hersert Mansrorp writes, in refer- 
ence to City churches :—“ Artists and archi- 
tectural students would be grateful to be able 
more easily to use the buildings as subjects for 
sketching. At present, permission must almost 
always be obtained from the incumbent, who 
frequently lives at a distance, or who (if near) 
may be absent from home. Such permission is 
generally very courteously granted, but on 
entering one of the City churches on Saturday 
afternoon the verger informed me that the 
permits were only for a single occasion, and 
that mine was no longer valid. Sometimes a 
charge is made for a permit lasting one month. 
On one occasion I paid 2s. 6d. for such a 
privilege (including the use of the camera), 
but never found a second opportunity of 
utilising it. It would be a boon if some 
particulars as to sketching, &c., were placed 
on the notice-boards, whence they could be 
listed by such bodies as the Architectural 
. Association “and sketching clubs. Would it 


not be practicable to allow sketching freely 
when no servicés are being conducted, and to 
grant permits only for measuring, brass- 
rubbing, and photography? Such a privilege 
would be widely appreciated, and clergymen 
would be less frequently troubled by applica- 
tions. There are two or three churches, such 
as St. Bartholomew the’ Great, where the 
numbers of students might cause inconveni- 
ence, and in such cases the charge is a protec- 
tion to all concerned, and a real source of 
revenue. Artists and architects often have 
some influence when the demolition of a 
church is under discussion, and it is much 
more likely to be used when the edifice has 
been fully appreciated by that intimate know- 
ledge of its detail which is acquired by 
sketching.” 


Some of the greatest buildings in the world 
derive their chief interest from the circum- 
stance that they were never finished, or have 
become picturesque ruins, like the score or so 
of castles on the Rhine. Most people will be 
gratified to hear that the Watkin Tower in 
Wembley Park is to be added to the number. 
Silly emulation of the Hiffel Tower was 
responsible for the enterprise, which has cost 
£100,000, and has just been sold to the ground 
landlord for less than half that sum. The 
meaningless monstrosity will stop at the first 
floor, and, to that extent, will be a more trifling 
disfigurement than if it had shot up a thousand 
feet, which was the original intention. 


Rumours that the dome of the Oratory, 
which overshadows Brompton, was about to 
subside, has caused alarm in the neighbour- 
hood. Countenance to the truth of these 
rumours has been given by the appearance of 
scaffolding round the large gilt cro:s that sur- 
mounts the dom». The scaffold round the 
cross was due to the rod which bears it, and 
which is fastened into a beam, having bent 
slightly. The rod and its fixings are now 
being repaired and straightened. With the 
fabric itself there is nothing wrong. A fully 
qualified engineer had been deputed by the 
London County Council to examine it; he 
pronounced it absolutely secure. Seen from 
certain places in some lights the dome has the 
appearance of a leaning domes. This, however, 
is an optical illusion. The Oratory, is now, 
to all intents and purposes, finished. ‘To 
complete the original design two large towers 
should be added to the facade. The platforms 
for them are already built. ‘The erection of 
these towers will cost something like £15,000. 
There are many other works in connection 
with the Oratory far more pressing than the 
erection of the towers. Besides, it is held by 
not a few that they are not wanted. They 
will crowd the building too much and dwarf 
the beautiful dome. 


“C. F. M.” writes: “ May I trespa:s upon 
your space to call attention to a very serious 
inconvenience that the riders in cabs and 
the drivers of vehicles are now suffering 
through the partial watering of the wooden 
pavements? At present the water carts only 
water each side of the roadway where it slopes 
down to the gutter. In consequence of the 
road being now very dusty, watering makes 
the surface into a greasy, slippery mud, upon 
which it is almost impossible for horses to keep 
their feet. If it is the object of the County 
Council to save water at the present time, it 
would be far better for the cab horses and the 
nerves of the passengers if the wood pave- 
ments were not watered at all.” 


PappINGTon is the latest London district to 
resolve upon building a great town hall. The 
existing offices, which stand in the Harrow 
Road, near Paddington Green, have been found 
too small for modern requirements, and are 
consequently to be demolished: 
posed to erect the new buildings as an exact 
copy of the Portsmouth Town Hall, an impos- 
ing edifice in a classic convention with a lofty 
colonnade and tall central tower, finished some 
ten years since. The Portsmouth Town Hall, 
however, it is curious to observe, was in its 
turn a replica of that of Bolton, Lancashire, 


It is pro- 


which can also claim to be the parent of the 
Town Hall of Leeds. There may possibly even 
be other copies of that evidently much-— 
admired design, which opens up a prospect of 
a dreadful sameness among the municipal 
buildings of the land; just as Londoners, 
journeying over the length and breadth of the 
country, are pursued from town to town by 


the “ Westminster chimes.” 


Tue exhibition of Rembrandt etchings and 
drawings now in preparation at the British — 
Museum will, it is hoped, be ready before the 
end of November. - The present show of 
drawings by the old masters—of which the 
principal feature is the Malcolm collectio 
will be removed. The Museum contains what 
is, on the whole, the richest collection of 
Rembrandt’s etchings in Europe, numbering 
about sixty or seventy examples. There are 
also nearly 400 original drawings. The whole 
will be arranged chronologically, as far as 
possible, for the benefit of students. None of 
these have found their way to Amsterdam, the 
Museum authorities having no statutory 
powers to remove the exhibits for loan pur- 
poses. In addition to the Rembrandts there 
will be a supplementary exhibition of other 
art works, the particulars of which are not yet 
known. ta 


Mr. Craupe Hayes, R.I., dubs the water- 
colour drawings on view at the Clifford Gallery, 
21, Haymarket, as “of East Anglia.” The 
majority are so, but here and there will be 
found a bit of Surrey, a Sussex haymaking, or 
even a fair bevy of Dutch maidens. Mr. Claude 
Hayes has never bean wedded to a groove, but 
when he has used figure it has generally b»en 
incidental rather than of primary importance, 
and of such delicate finish as in “ By the 
Stream.” Perhaps the most noticeable point 
in his broadly but not sloppily touched land- 
scapes, next to their weatherliness, is the 
extraordinary realisation of mileage. He 
differentiates class of ground well. How faith- 
fully is the spongy nature of marsh land giv 
in No. 9, and the rustling of the dead rushes, 
“In the Berkshire Meads,” and the dry quality 
of heathered moor in more than one spacious. 
landscape that is present. Neither David Cox,, 
nor Thomas Collier, nor De Wint are imitated, 
and yet there are drawings present which call 
up memories of all three masters. Possibly 
De Wint is most seen in the skies, and this in 
clouds of a dun tone that is suggestive of faded 
pigments. These are less admirable than the 
skies of .“A Storm near Beccles,’ with 
fleeting, cloud shadows, or the finely treated 
sky above leagues of level land bounded by 
low hill, “Near St. Olaves.” It is a worthy 
littls show, fresh and unaffected, although 
these are no new virtues, in the artistically 
rendered pure landscapes, landscape 
animals or figure, and the more restri 
compositions of picturesque mills, farms, 
bridges, &e. ee x = 


Our towns are always much concerned a! 
street paving. There are many compe 
systems—wood, asphalte, concrete, and gra 
blocks. Itis of interest, therefore, to rec 
that granite sets, considered the most dura 
as they are certainly the most noise-produci 
system of paving, have been renounzed by 
Granite City—Aberdeen. Up to now the 
has stuck to its native stone and its loca 
dustry, but it was induced to try tar maca 
The result is that granite is given up, a 
macadam is found to be as firm as granite 
does not cause noise and irritation. Sin 
has been adopted in Aberdeen it may perh 
also be taken for granted that tar macadam i 
cheaper. ~ ae a 
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ArcupisHop Lavun’s connection with Gray’ 
Inn has been fittingly commemorated by th 
addition to the chapel of a stained-glass win 


south light of the east window, and in 
ment harmonises well with that of the n 
in which Thomas 4 Becket is the ce 
figure. Laud is depicted in full epis 
robes, with an open book of prayer in 0 
hand and the pastoral crozier in the othe 
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At the base is a small representation of the 
Archbishop upon the scaffold, with the Tower 


of London in the background. 


—-_ — 


Time was—and that not so many years .ago 
—when the streets of New York were unri- 
valléd for their bad paving and dirt. Now 
they may stand as a pattern to London, and 
notably in their maintenance. Quite recently 
the authorities had to face the problem of 
providing ten miles of streets with the under- 
ground trolly system with as much rapidity 
and as little inconvenience to the public as 
possible. In a period of thirty days the most 
difficult part of the work was done. In order 
to achieve this result, however, labour was not 
mployed in our piecemeal fashion, but a daily 
erage of 7000 men was engaged. The work 
yas continued day and night, and the ordinary 
traffic was not interrupted, while the cost will 
be no more than if the work had been done by 
small relays of men. 


_ Tue difficulties which the London County 
Council have experienced in arranging housing 
accommodation for the people who will be dis- 
placed by the Clare Market scheme and the 
proposed new street to Holborn have been 
Jessened somewhat by the willingness of the 
Duke of Bedford to sell two sites in Drury 
Lane and a larger site fronting Herbrand 
Street, near Woburn Place. A joint report 
ofthe Housing of the Working Classes and 
the Improvements of the London County 
Council recommends that these sites be pur- 
chased at a cost of £118,740, the Duke in part 
consideration being allowed to purchase at 
£13 4s. per foot a strip’ of ground which will 
front a portion of the western horn of the 
srescent which it is proposed to form at the 
outhern end of the new main street. 


_ Tue old Dutch masters found their motives 
and subjects at their front doors. Compara- 
vely few of them went travelling beyond 
ir own country, sometimes hardly beyond 
ir own town. You do not hear of Rem- 
brandt in Italy or Spain, nor of Franz Hals in 
ingland. The modern Dutch painters, as far 
$s motives go, have accepted the old traditions, 
md have stayed at home and painted the land- 
pe and Architecture and people they know 
t. And probably by not allowing themselves 
be puzzled by unfamiliar problems of lightand 
mosphere and character, as well as by bor- 
rowing judiciously from the methods of the 
modern French masters, they have evolved a 
onvention or style which makes their work 
lways agreeable, even when it is not great. 
motony is the fault we have at times had to 
ot out in the pictures of James Maris and 
Mauve; it takes a Rembrandt or a Velasquez 

repeat the same theme with endless variety. 
It may therefore sound something like a contra- 
iction if we say we wish there was greater 
onotony in the work of Tholen, who has just 
pened an exhibition of paintings and water- 
olours at the Goupil Gallery. 


Like Maris and Mauve, he finds, as a rule, 
1 that he wants to paint in Holland. There 
one or two Bavarian motives in the collec- 
; the others are all Dutch. But, unlike 
is and Mauve, he seems still uncertain of 
ormula by which he would express them. 
ne canvases are as full of detail as a photo- 
ph, some are treated with the breadth 
racteristic of the methods of the two 
nters we have just named. This uncer- 

gives an effect of weakness to many of 
distures ; they have little of the style or 
inction we usually look for in modern 
itch work, though there are not many 
glish landscape painters to-day who could 
re as interesting an exhibition. Tholen is 
y best when he is most like Maris, as in 
-watereslour at Enkhuizen, with its wet, 
id-swept sky, or suggestive of Mauve as in 
® colour scheme of the “ Scheveningen: End 
he Season,” also a watercolour, the grey 
is and grey skies and grey boats of Hol- 
in her saddest mood. And there are 
tings in which the subject alone has a 
harm that cannot easily be destroyed : for 
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example, the “Castle in Holland,” the old 
brick mansion rising from its moat with 
beyond just a suggestion of the barren, rain- 
sodden plain, to which it gives colour and 
beauty and romance. 


Mr. Cuaupr Hayns, whose canvases are now 
to be seen at Clifford’s Galleries, has been 
working in that part of England which is 
most lke Holland—in the Norfolk Broads ; 
where, too, you look across the wide plain to 
the low horizon, where you see the great sails 
of invisible boats gliding through the fields, 
and where windmills turn their giant arms 
above the marshes. In England, however, it 
is not so easy to be faithful to tradition as in 
Holland; there are so many and conflicting 
tendencies that the painter is lost in bewilder- 
ment, and unless he has in them that right 
instinct—we say nothing of genius — that 
sends him straight to what is really good and 
really great, to what, in a word, is Art, it is no 
wonder that he should spend years stumbling 
in his search of the one guide worth following. 
In Mr. Hayes’ work we are a little too con- 
scious of the tradition of the Institute, which 
no one can say has as yet led to the master- 
piece. He usually chooses his subjects well; 
they are just those in which the Broads are 
richest. But his foregrounds are niggled, too 
full of meaningless detail; there is no move- 
ment and little modelling in the clouds that 
cover his sky; he looks at Nature with too 
literal eyes to see the pictures she may sug- 
gest. Itis when he breaks loose from Insti- 
tute ways and methods that he is really most 
pleasing. There are some little studies made 
near Walberswick and Dunvich—old haunts of 
Charles Keene—in which he seems to have 
forgotten the Institute formula, and been con- 
tent, instead, to note simply the delightful 
colour scheme made by the grey sands, the 
red roofs, and blue water. And it is curious 
that in these studies, where he has just washed 
over his sky, he expresses space and air far 
better than in more elaborate drawings. 


THE Battersea Vestry recently voted a sum 
of £400 for the erection of a refreshment kiosk 
in the parish cemetery. The building is being 
erected with all possible speed, and it will 
probably be ready for use in the early spring. 
Never before has such a novelty asa restaurant 
in a burial ground been attempted in England, 
and it is only the particular bleak and isolated 
position of this cemetery which has brought 
about the necessity for such anerection. This 
novel refreshment kiosk will consist of two 
rooms. In the outer room there will be a 
stove and five dining tables. Externally the 
building will be of red brick with stone dres- 
sings, and it will be roofed with red tiles, like 
a cottage. The aim of the builder will be to 
keep the whole building in harmony with the 
general Architecture of the two cemetery 
chapels which it faces. It will be situated 
upon a small mound in the centre of the 
grounds. The internal decorations will b>» 
carried out in stained deal. 


THE City authorities have in contemplation 
an important street improvement which, if 
carried into effect, will revolutionise to some 
extent the traffic in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
The proposal is that the north side of the 
cathedral—a narrow and deceptive cul-de-sac— 
should be opened up for vehicular traffic. At 
the present moment, and for years past, this 
place has been known among drivers as the 
“spot barred,” because, as a matter of fact, 
while it is a most desirable spot for entry and 
egress, it is religiously barred by an ancient 
gateway, over which the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities keep strict watch and ward. The sch»me 
includes the setting back of the large shops 
facing the north side of the churchyard, the 
slicing off of a portion of the cathedral palings 
near the western entrance, and the removal of 
a piece of projecting property at the top of 
Luigate Hill. The result would be a straight 
line of street from the top of Cheapside into 
Ludgate Hill; but the cathedral authorities 
are not disposed at present to open the ob- 
structing gate, and it remains to be seen 
whether the City Corporation will find a key 
to open it, 


THE OFFICE OF WORKS. 


SOME BUILDING SCHEMES IT 
LONG DEFERRED. 


HAS 


N Pall Mall there are a lot of dilapidated- 
looking old houses. With passages made 
here, holes pierced in its worm-eaten walls 
there, and with a sentry-box near its front 
door, it became, some twenty years ago, the 
War Office. It has remained the War Office 
ever since, and is, as it then was, a disgrace to 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works. It had, and 
has, no proper convenience for the conduct of 
the business of a great machine. A new War 
Office has been promised. When it will be 
ready is another matter. Not one brick has 
yet been laid upon the site selected for it 
opposite the Horse Guards. Yet several years 
have passed since the Office of Works pulled 
down the magnificent mansion of the Carring- 
ton family to make room for this new War 
Office of theirs. It need hardly be said that 
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was a very commodious building, in most 
excellent condition. A few alterations at very 
slight cost would have made it a useful centre 
for the housing of the overflow of the many 
departments, to find places for which has for 
many years cost immense sums of money. If 
the Office of Works knew that ten years would 
elapse before the Carrington House site could 
be made use of, why was that house pulled 
down, and a mass of bricks left to disgrace and 
be an eyesore in what is one of our few fine 
thoroughfares? Again the Office of Works 
has aquired the Parliament Street and King 
Street sites for the purpose of erecting thereon 
anew building which is, it is believed, some- 
time or other, to house the Local Government 
Board, the Education Department, the Science 
and Art Department, and the Board of Trade. 
Three-fourths of the houses in Parliament 
Street, on its western side, have been pulled 
down for several months. The former occu- 
pants of them—civil engineers, surveyors, 
Parliamentary agents, and others—begged the 
Office of Works to be allowed to remain as 
monthly or even weekly tenants until the 
whole of the houses to be acquired could be 
pulled down straight off. But the Office of 
Works sternly refused to consider these pro- 
posals. They must, or should, have known 
that obstacles and delays would occur in the 
acquisition of all these houses. As matters 
stand the important corner building is still 
unacquired owing to 
A QUESTION OF COMPENSATION, 


and the King Street Post-office still stands 
supported by much shoring, while the clerks 
and telegraphists are wondering how much 
longer they have to live. While, then, these 
two places remain unacquired a large sum of 
money is being lost in rents, and many civil 
engineers, Parliamentary agents, and others 
have no places to go to. In short, says the 
Daily Mail, this Parliament Street business is 
almost the biggest blunder ever perpetrated 
by the Office of Works, and it will be more 
than a matter of surprise if, in the next session 
of Parliament, searching enquiries are not 
made into the history of it all. In fact, the 
time has, in the opinion of many, arrived for 
a Parliamentary inquiry into the work of the 
Office of Works. A flood of light might then 
be thrown on (1) the rents paid for “ tem- 
porary” accommodation for the various 
Government offices in and about Whitehall ; 
and (2) the loss which has accrued to the 
Treasury from the disuse of lands which have 
long been bought for public buildings. The 
site in Charles Street, behind King Street, 
was acquired upwards of thirty years ago at 
immense expense. On that part of it not 
occupied by the celebrated iron building there 
lies a congested heap of rubbish. How much 
longer will it remain there ? 


Tue lectures at King’s College on “The 
History of Architecture” take place on Wed- 
nesday evenings at seven o’clock punctually. 
We may mention that the lectures, are treated 
with a view to explain the principles of design, 
and are not, therefore, merely historical. 
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Professicnal Items. 


Apercynon.—Abercynon has just provided 
itself with a prettily situated church, known 
as St. Donat’s, Abercynon. The building com- 
prises a fine chancel, nave, south aisle, and 
western gallery. The church is lined through- 
out internally with red Cattybrook bricks. 
The external dressings are of red Cattybrook 
bricks, with the exception of the east and west 
windows and buttress weatherings, which are 
of hard Doulting stone. The architect is Mr. 
G. E. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., diocesan surveyor, 
and the'contractor is Mr. Games, of Abercynon. 


Barry.—The Barry School Board has re- 
cently opened an infants’ school on Barry 
Island. ‘The school is built of red brick with 
Forest stone dressings, and consists of two 
school rooms divided by a movable partition, 
two class rooms, babies’ room, and cloak room, 
&c., the accommodation being for 288. Aspecial 
feature has been made of the arrangements 
for ventilation and heating, as the Board 
wished to secure the greatest possible hygienic 
results, and upon the recommendation of the 
architect they decided to adopt mechanical 
means on the plenum system as being the most 
efficacious to secure thorough ventilation 
throughout both summer and winter. The 
results have fully justified this decision. A 
brief description of the heating and ventila- 
ting apparatus may be given. The plant is 
fixed in a roomy basement under the cloak 
room, and comprises a powerful heater, fan, 
and a gas engine for driving the latter. The 
air is filtered before passing through the fan 
so as to remove all impurities; it is then 
forced over and around the heater, and then 


along glazed earthenware flues to the 
different points as required. The fresh, 


pure air which is heated in the winter 
and is cool in the summer is delivered 
through ornamental register gratings overhead 
into the various rooms, and after making a 
circuit of same, takes its exit through extrac- 
tors near the floor; thus, any portion be- 
coming vitiated is at once removed from the 
rooms. A series of exhaustive trials has shown 
that the restlts are highly successful, the 
air, after being admitted, being thoroughly 
diffused without any perceptible draught, 
although in some instances the entire volume 
in a room is changed once in about ten 
minutes. The installation, although exceed- 
ingly simple, is very complete in every respect, 
and provision has been made for its extension 
to the further block of school buildings which 
the Board contemplate erecting. A very 
noticeable feature is the agreeable nature and 
purity of the air, as, although ordinary fresh- 
air inlets and fanlights are provided, to be 
used in case of necessity, the teachers prefer 
to have them all closed, as they fully consider, 
after testing the system, that the filtered dir 
as delivered by the fan is far more agreeable 
and pure than that coming in by the ordinary 
inlets. The whole of the work has been carried 
out under superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, of Cardiff ; the heating 
and ventilating apparatus has been laid down 
by Messrs. Musgrave and Co., of Belfast; and 
the contractor for the building was Mr. J. 
Lewis, of Cadoxton-Barry. 


CarpicAn.—The new buildings provided for 
the Joint County School at Cardigan are now 
in use. The site of the new school is two acres 
in extent, enabling the managers to provide 
excellent playgrounds and covered rooms for 
exercises, with the remainder for extending 
the accommodation whenever found necessary. 
The building, which has a commanding 
frontage, with a green in front, and standing 
back some distance from the main road, is con- 
structed of fine brick, with Bath stone dressing. 
The building contains a spacious assembly hall, 
class-rooms, lecture-room, laboratory, cookery- 
room, laundry, workshop, lavatories, &e. The 
architects were Messrs. Morgan and Son, Car- 
marthen, and the contractors Messrs. J. 
Williams and Son, Felingunllo. The estimated 


cost of the buildings, irrespective of the: site, 
1s £3500. 


Dunprr.— The memorial stone of Park 
United Presbyterian Church, which is being 
built in Park Avenue, Dundee, was laid a few 
days ago. The church, in which accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 750 persons, occupies 
a site at the junction of Park Avenue and 
Morgan Street. The contractors for the work 
are :—Builder, Mr. William Bennet ; joiners, 
Messrs. J. F. Shaw and Son; plumbers, 
Messrs. Mitchell and Son, Dundee; slater, Mr. 
William Brand, Arbroath ; plasterers, Messrs. 
Reoch and Kilgour, Dundee; glaziers, Messrs. 
Lindsay and Scott; and heating, Mr. David 
Keay. Mr. Charles Soutar, of Messrs. C. and L. 
Ower, is acting as assistant in charge of the 
work. ‘The plans were prepared by Mr. 
Leslie Ower, of Messrs. C. and L. Ower, archi- 
tects, Dundee. The estimated cost of the 
building is £3000. 


Macciesrietp.—The Duke of Westminster 
has laid the foundation-stone of the restored 
Macclesfield parish church. The church was 
founded in 1278 by Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Edward I., who visited it on the occasion of 
its foundation. The church was rebuilt in 
1470, and so it has remained up to the pre- 
sent time, with the exception of the addition 
of a chancel in 1813, and another chancel in 
1863. The present restoration, which is an 
entire one, is being carried out at a cost of 
about £15,000. Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
is the architect, and the work is being carried 
out by Mr. J. Thompson, of Peterborough. 


Mancuester.—The memorial-stone of the 
new Welsh church, dedicated to St. David, 
which is in course of erection in Lime Grove, 
Oxford Street, Manchester, has been laid 
recently. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Preston and Vaughan, architects, 
Diocesan Chambers. The style of Architecture 
adopted is Early Perpendicular, and the 
materials employed are red brick, with Ruabon 
terra-cotta dressings. The plans include nave 
and aisles, with chancel and vestries on the 
south side. The church will accommodate 
some 400 persons. The builder is Mr. R. 
Carlyle, jun., Ardwick. 


Newcastue-on-Tyne.—The Victoria Branch 
Library in the Heaton Park, Newcastle, was 
recently opened by Earl Grey. The general 
contractors have been Messrs. J. and W. 
Lowry ; Mr. Mansfield Gibson, plumbing; Mr. 
John Hewitson, tiling: Mr. G. J. Baguley, lead 
glazing; Mr. N. F. Ramsey, locks and hard- 
ware; Messrs. Doulton and Co., sanitary 
fittings; Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, heating 
apparatus; and Mr. Robert Beall, carving and 
marble work. The Corlett Electrical Engineer- 
ing Co. will carry out the electric light instal- 
lation. The whole of the works have been 
eartied out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. John W. Dyson, 
architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Str. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.—The work in con- 
nection with the new church has been let to 
Messrs. Smith Bros., Burnley ; Messrs. J. 
Hatch and:Sons, Lancaster; Messrs. T.. Cross 
and Sons, Lancaster ; Messrs. Braithwaite and 
Co., Leeds, as mason, joiner, tiler, and plumber 
and glazier, respectively. The church is to be 
built of brick, with red stone dressings, at a 
cost of about £5000. Messrs. Austin and 
Paley, of Lancaster, are the architects. 


Smatt Heratru.—A new church has been 
erected at Waverley Road, Small Heath, under 
the auspices of the Unitarian community. 
The style of the edifice is simple Gothic. The 
surmounting of the building with a tower and 
spire, and the erection of schools, are portions 
of the scheme which for the. present are 
deferred. _. The structure has involved an 
outlay of £2700, exclusive of the cost of the 
site. ‘The new fabric was designed by Messrs. 
H. Eachus and J. A. Grew, and the contractor 
was Mr. B. Whitehouse. 


SowERBy Bripcr.—The new Sunday school 
erected in connection with West End Congre- 
gational chapel, at a cost (including furnish- 
ing) of about £2750 exclusive of land, was 
opened on Saturday week. The accommoda- 
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tion provided includes an assembly hall with _ 
a balcony on three sides capable of seating 
600 persons, with thirteen vestries, minister’s 
vestry, and a kitchen divided from the ~ 
childrens’ class-room by Peace and Norquoy’s 
patent folding partition. The architect for 
the school was Mr. S..,Wilkinson, of Sowerby _ 
Bridge. ‘ay 
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TUNBRIDGE Wer.LLs.—New swimming baths — 
have been opened at Tunbridge Wells. Briefly — 
stated, the accommodation is as follows:— | 
Ladies’ department, two first and four second- 
class slipper baths. Gentlemen’s department, © 
four first and six second-class slipper baths. 
The baths are of porcelain, the bath-rooms and 
passages have mosaic floors, and pitch pine 
partitions, and will be warmed by means of ~ 
steam radiators. They are lighted and venti- 
lated by skylights and lanterns in the roof. The 
swimming bath has a water area of 90ft. by 
35ft., and is 6ft. 6in. deep-at-the deep end, and 
3ft. 6in. at the shallow end. The bath is 
formed entirely of concrete, with walls lined _ 
with white glazed bricks, and bottom paved 
with white marble mosaic. The walls, for a_ 
height of 8ft., are lined with cream glazed — 
bricks, with chocolate bands, and above that 
The footways are allof — 
coloured marble mosaic. The roof, which is — 
55ft. span, and 40ft. high from floor to apex of 
lantern, was constructed by Messrs. Main, of — 
Glasgow. The Borough Surveyor has been 
the architect of the new baths. A system of — 
subways give access to all pipes and drains 
without breaking the floors for purposes of | 
future inspection. The electric light from the — 
borough works supply will be used in all — 
departments of the baths, which have cost — 
£10,000, and will rank with not a few of the — 
best erections of the kind in England. Messrs. — 
Longley and Co., of Crawley, are the con- — 
tractors, and Messrs. Bradford, of Salford, have — 
done the engineering work. i a 
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West Ham.—Mr. J. Passmore Edwards’ — 
has just opened the new Technical Insti- — 
tute and Central Free Public Library erected _ 
by the West Ham Corporation. Healsolaidthe — 
foundation stone of a natural history museum ~ 
which will be built close by. The new build- — 
ings, which stand at the corner of Romford 
Road and Water Lane, Stratford, are in the 
form of a large quadrangle. The Technical ~ 
Institute has its main front and entrance in 
the Romford Road, its upper floor extending 
over the library premises in Water Lane. It © 
is in a free Renaissance style, the exterior — 
being of Portland stone and red brick. The. 
design of the interior is throughout utilitarian. — 
In the large hall lectures will be given and 
examinations held. The hall may be let for. 
purposes which will not interfere with the 
work of the Institute. Every department is — 
well equipped, special attention being paid to — 
the chemical laboratories and the engineering 
workshops. The buildings have cost £450,000, — 
and a further £15,000 has been spent on equip- — 
ment and fittings. The new central library is — 
wholly on the ground floor, and is fitted with — 
all the modern appliances of such institutions. 
The reading room is 110ft. long by 30ft. wide, 
It is surrounded with a tiled dado embellished — 
with literary maxims in an ornamental border. 
The cost of the building has been between 
£8000 and £9000, and about £4000 has been 
spent on the furniture and fittings. The whole 
of the buildings will be lighted by electricity © 
supplied from the Corporation mains. _ a 
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Wrexuam.—The new Penybryn Congrega- 
tional chapel, Wrexham, has been opened for 
public worship. The new buildings, comprising 
a church and school accommodation, occupy a 
commanding site at the junction of Salisbury 
and Percy Roads. ‘The schoolroom provides 
accommodation for 300 scholars, and adjoining 
are three convenient classrooms. ‘The church 
seats about 500. An apse is provided at the end, 
in which will be placed the organ. The choir 
seats are arrange at the front of the pulpit, 
There are ministers’ and deacons’ vestries and 
a kitchen. The buildings are of simple Gothi¢ 
design, faced with Ruabon brick and stone 
dressings. -A staircase tower is provided in 
the west angle surmounted by a turret. ey 
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I nquiry Department. 
4 


E INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 
AGAIN, 


the Editor of Tae BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. . 
ear Sir,—Will you kindly inform me, 
ugh your “Enquiry Column,” the best 
ks to study for the paper on elementary 
hanics and physics for the Preliminary 
mination of the R.I.B.A.?—Yours, 
“ANTONY.” 


_ Manchester. 

special works are recommended. The 
ast edition (1888) of Quilt’s “Encyclopedia 
f Architecture,’ which every student should 
| from the outset, gives all that is 
equired of these subjects in the examination. 
should get the R.I.B.A. Kalendar (price 
.) from the secretary, 9, Conduit Street, 
where you will find examples of the papers 
at at aa examination and much useful advice 
students. 


. HE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
0 the Editor of THe BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—I have lately entered an archi- 
ct’s and general draughtsman’s office but 
5 in an architectural capacity. I wish to 
oroughly educate myself in practical Archi- 
eture. Elementary classes are advertised in 
3uilding Construction and Historical Archi- 
ecture. As far as my experience extends, I 
m inclined to think systematic self-education, 
vith proper literature and practice, to be as 
wactical a means of training as a course of 
ety lectures. I am sufficiently advanced 
general draughtmanship to dispense with 
ementary education in this particular. Will 
kindly give me the best information on 
subject, and also what publications on the 
and Science of the Profession you think 
d be best studied under the circumstances, 
hether you think the technical lectures of 
e value ; also what subjects must be taken 
‘in order to qualify for the examination of 
iho R.I.B.A.?. I may say that the office routine 
wings me into touch with practical work, and 
_ additional means of education—Yours 
hfully, W. E. D. 
You should most certainly supplement your 
wate studies. by attending from time to 
eae course .of lectures or classes. It is 
icult otherwise for the student to avoid 
pending time and energies upon unimpor- 
matters which will be of small use or 
ice to him, and he will be likely to occupy 
mself upon one or two subjects to the 
ect of parallel subjects which are essential 
useful education. There are excellent 
itectural classes and lectures in connec- 
with the Polytechnic Architectural School 
Regent Street, W.) and the Architectural 
ssociation (56, Great Marlborough Street, 
-), Where books..are.also. lent. to students. 
iculars of the classes and the books re- 
mended may.be had on application to the 
ective secretaries, Admission as Associate 
he R.I.B.A.is now only granted to those 
icants who have qualified in a series of 
examinations with an interval of two 
s between each. The Preliminary test, 
1 knowledge acquired at school, and 
es in mechanics, physics, geometrical 
ehand drawing and perspective. The 
ediate test, a general knowledge; and 
Final, the knowledge that should be 
sed by an architect on entering upon a 
> practice. Full particulars of these 
nations, with examples of the papers set, 
lists of books; and much valuable advice 
tudents, will be found in the R.I.B.A. 
ndar, to be obtained of the Secretary, 9, 
t Street, W., price 2s. 6d. See also 
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3 FEVER HOSPITALS. » 
peathe Editor of Tae Buitpers’ Journat. 
Dear Siz,—Could you kindly inform me 
rough your Journat the names of the best 
to consult on the arrangements, &c., for 
ospitals >—Yours truly, — ; 
a ber 9th, 1898, ** 5 STUDENT.” 
not recommend any book upon this 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


subject. The men who are best qualified in 
these practical subjects do not write books. The 
best information will be found in the designs 
publishedin this and other professional journals 
during past the few years. We may refer you 
to the competition for the Park Hospital, 
which was published about the end of 1894. 
The report of the successful architect, Mr. 
Edwin Hall, embodies all the soundest prin- 
ples of the subject. It will be found in The 
Builder’s issue of September 8th, 1894. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—I wish to put a large site with about 
a dozen buildings (a workhouse) to” perspec- 
tive, or, in the alternative, to give a bird’s-eye 
view. The buildings are on the side of a hill, 
consequently on different floor-levels. What 
scale drawing would be the best to work from? 
Would you kindly explain how I should start 
giving height from ground-plane to horizontal 
line, &e.? Thanking you in anticipation,— 
Yours faithfully, “KENTISH.” 

Dartford, September 28th, 1898. 


The scale of the drawing you work from will 
not affect the size of your perspective, which 
will be decided by the distance of picture- 
plane from station point. One-eighth scale is 
usually quite big enough, but if you wish to 
introduce much detail, a larger scale might be 
used with advantage. When you have settled 
the height and position of your station point, 
which should be sufficiently high to show the 
relative positions of various buildings, you 
must draw aline at the same height across the 
sectional drawing or side elevation of your site. 
The vertical distances must be measured, 
throughout and in all cases, from this datum, 
and plotted down from a corresponding line 
drawn across your intended perspective. ‘The 
vanishing points may be found, and the ver- 
tical heights produced into the picture in the 
usual way, and you will, of course, remember 
that all parallel lines in the whole group of 
buildings will vanish to the same point. If 
you'place your station point above the build- 
ing, you must allow for the perspective effect 
in the vertical lines, which will vanish in a 
point below the picture; but unless the per- 
spective is sharp, this may be adjusted by the 
eye. 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tae BurtpERS’ JOURNAL, 


Dear Sir.—I shall feel greatly obliged if 
you will be so kind as to inform me what books 
are necessary to read up for the “ Honour 
Course ” in “ Building Construction,” in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Examinations. 
—Yours faithfully, Hie Geral 

Port Talbot, South Wales. 

Before entering upon any of these courses, 
you should thoroughly understand what you 
are doing. Write to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, London, 8.W., and 
enclose threepence for Syllabuses No. 9 “Archi- 
tecture,’ and No. 10 “ Architectural Design.” 
For 7d. you may also get, post free, “ Art 
Examination Papers” for any year between 
1890 and 1897. ‘The papers in each subject are 
not published separately. 


To the Editor of THe Bu1LpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Str.— Will you kindly advise me as to 
what are the best books to study for the 
Examination in Architectural Design, as re- 
quired by the Science and Art Department ?— 
Yours truly, A Be3 

Burton-on-Trent. 

See answer to H. G. M. 


A mysterious and extensive underground 
fire was reported at the last meeting of the 
Sunderland Rural District Council. The 
sewers at Grangetown were in consequence of 
this fire in a very heated condition, and the 
mains in the roads were also affected so that the 
drinking water came warm from the taps. 
The surveyor has been instructed to examine 
and report upon the outbreak. Since the con- 
flagration in July last, there has been quite an 
epidemic of fires in Sunderland. 
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Views and Reviews. 


ELY CATHEDRAL.* 


If we had not ideas of our own on the 
subject, there would be but little to say about 
what will appear at first sight to be merely a 
guide-book, but the name of Dean Stubbs 
gives us pause, and faced as we are by the 
fact that the booklet before us has appeared 
in twenty editions, we are convinced, without 
going further, that its merits must be extra- 
ordinary. One has only to read a few pages 
to be fully assured that this, although quite 
unpretentious, is better by far than most, for 
intimacy such as that of the Dean with these 
buildings can only be slowly acquired. Being 
based on the deepest feelings, it differs indeed 
from our own, and we would not have it re- 
written. We have on our shelves the Rev. 
Canon Stewart’s “Architectural History of 
Ely,” to which the Dean has referred in his 
preface, and it is thought that a guide-book 
based surely on that can be wanting in little if 
anything. What it has in addition is the 
touch of the Dean’s own hand and his ripest 
thoughts on the subject. It has, moreover, a 
“plan,” without which a guide-book is naught 
—a “very careful and accurate plan of the 
cathedral church and the convent buildings,” 
for which the heartiest thanks must be given. 

E. RB. 
* “ Handbook to the Cathedral Church of Ely.”’ 20th 


edition. Revised, By Charles William Stubbs, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. 


Under Discussion. — 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY. 


As an opening to the winter session, the 
members of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors dined together on Saturday 
evening week. A toast list was gone through 
after dinner.—'The Vice-President proposed 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects.” 
—Mr. C. J. Innocent replied, giving it as his 
opinion that the Institute could be made far 
more useful to the members by bringing itself 
more up-to-date-——The Town Clerk gave the 
toast of ‘The Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors.”—The President, in the course 
of his reply, said the Society now possessed 115 
members. He also paid a tribute to the new 
secretary, Mr. W. C. Fenton, and gave details 
of an attractive syllabus for the coming winter 
session. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH PLANNING. 


The Glasgow Architectural Association, at 
its last monthly meeting, had under considera- 
tion the subject of “ Scottish Church Planning.” 
—Mr. Blain, in describing the development of 
the Presbyterian Church, traced the alteration 
in plan which the introduction of choir and 
organ had entailed. He pointed out that the 
service of the church had of late years under- 
gone great modifications. Nowadays the ser- 
vice might be considered in many cases suited 
more to the emotional than to the intellectual 
side of our nature. To plan a church for such 
service, the chancel might be more fully 
developed; its sacred character could be 
heightened by a careful disposition of the light, 
by proper placing of the choir, and by the usa 
of sacred symbols and emblems. A feature 
should be made of the Communion table rather 
than of the pulpit.—Mr. Whitelas thought it a 
matter for congratulation that congregations 
were showing less of the dogmatic spirit which 
had hitherto prevented the church from being 
developed on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Blain.—Mr. Connor and Mr. Craigie maintained 
that the plan was developing on wrong lines. 
A church in which the preacher could be both 
seen and heard by his congregation still 
appealed to most Presbyterians as suited to 
their purpose. This, as Mr. Connor showed, 
did not militate against a church being also 
architecturally satisfying—Mr. Hill, in con- 
cluding the discussion, pointed out that much 
that was good of the pre-Reformation times 
might fittingly be revived in our modern 
churches. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL - 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BECKENHAM.—For widening Croydon and Elmers 
End-roads, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. A. 
Angell, surveyor, Council’s offices, Beckenham ;— 


W. G. Cloke & Co. £2,342 14 4] Wm. Wadey _... £1,560 11 8 
Edmund Iles... 1,591 0 0/J.Mowlem&Co., »* 
Geo. Wilson 1,566 10 0| Westminster*... 1,403 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


EGHAM.—For erecting a villa residence, Rusham Park 
Estate, Egham, for Mr. T. W. Walford. Mr. J. W. Gades, 
architect, Egham :— 


R. Rowland ... ... £890 0 0]C.Buckeridge .. £600 0 0 
W. Simpson ... 820 0 0| W, Satchwell* 587 17 6 
G. Gray See MBL ae O- ee * Accepted. 


EGHAM.—For additions to Hillside Cottage, Egham, for 
Mr. R. Clarke. Mr. J. W. Oades, architect, Egham :— 
C. Buckeridge ... ... £297 | G. Gray ini) De 
A. Simpson 290 | R. Rontaud (accepted) 218 

EGHAM.—Por alterations and additions to premises, 
High-street, Egham, for Messrs. Weller and Farley. Mr. 
J. W. Oades, architect, Egham :— 
W. Satchwell ... £960 10; W. Watson ... . £548 0 
G. Gray ... 935 0 | C. Buckeridge* ... 510 0 

* Accepted. ; 

FARNHAM (Surrey).—Accepted for the erection of new 
infirmary, Farnham Union. Messrs. Friend and Lloyd, 
architects, Aldershot :— 

W. Smith, Farnborough (amended tender)...£12,510 

HARTLEPOOL.—For the erection of a destructor house, 
&c., Clifton-street, forthe Corporation. Mr. H. Crummack, 
C.E., Town Hall, Hartlepool. Quantities by Borough 
Engineer :— : 
C. T. Watson...... £3,128 7 9)J.J.Rennie_ ... £2,720 0 0 
Jos. Howe & Co. 2,954 1 4/R. J. Marshal, 
Watt Brothers... 2,896 0 0 Hartlepool* ... 

*A ccepted. 

HASTINGS.—Accepted for the construction of two 
covered reservoirs, Ore, for the Corporation. Mr, P. H. 
Palmer, C.E., Town Hall, Hastings :— 

P. Jenkins, St. Leonards-on-Sea ee .. £17,140 

HULL.—For the erection of an art gallery, &c., over the 
museum at the Royal Institution, Albion Street, Hull, for 
the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society. Mr. B. 8, 


Jacobs, architect, Hull:— f 
i AES Levitt £3,298 0 0 


2,692 15 0 


Hockney & Lig- 


gins ... see vas 35949 0 . Bray 3,269 0 0 
M. Harper... ... 3,509 0 0| Executors of T. 
T.*Goates — ...4.- 8,488°0 0 Southern .. 3,162 12 3 
Blackburn & Son 3,475 0 0| G.Jackson&Sons3,144 0 0 
E. Good & Son, Ltd. 3,400 0 Woods, 2,710 0 0 


0 Old. R. 
{ All of Hull.} 
*Accepted. 


VALVE TRAY 


B qeouratms 


HULL.—For alterations and extensions to the Beverley- 
road works of Messrs. Blundell, Spencer and Co. Limited, 
Hull. Mr. B.S. Jacobs, architect, Hull:— 

G. Jackson & Sons £808 12 6|M. Harper ... ... £76512 0 
Hockney & Liggins 790 9 0|F.Blackburn&Sons 708 19 0 
{All of Hull. } 

*A ccepted. : 

HULL.—For the erection of club premises, Carr-lane, for 
the Directors of the Hull Constitutional Club Company, 
Ltd. Mr. B.S. Jacobs, architect, Bowlalley-lane, Hull :— 
W.G. Bray... .. £5,878 0 0] Colley&Levitt 


.. £5,098 8 5 
F'Blacburn&Son 5,468 17 0} J.R. Wood... 4,955 0 0 


T. Goates ... 5,464 0 01 E. Good, Ltd* |. 4,898 8 5 
Hockney and * Accepted 
Liggins 5,148 8 5 (All of Hull) 


KEIGHLEY.—Accepted for additions to house, Victoria- 
road. Mr J. Haggas, architect, North-street, Keighley :— 
Masonry.—Timothy Hird, King-street, Keighley ...... 
Joinery.—Joseph Hartley, Oakworth, near Keighley. 
Slating.—Wm. Thornton, Bingley - are w. £71 
Plastering.—Joseph King, Russell-street, Keighley.. 
Plumbing.—Wm. Bottomley, Bow-street, Keighley... 

LEEDS-—Accepted for the extension of Kirkgate Market 
Mr. Thomas Hewson, C.E., Municipal Buildings, Leeds :— 

Ironfounding.—Crossand Cross, Wallsall ... £1,240 0 0 

Carpentry and Joinery.—A. Braithwaite and 

_Co., Leeds ... rs a a =. a. 1,744 17 10 

Bricklaying.—Wm. Wilson and Sons, Leeds. 1,004 4 0 


Masonry.—A. Braithwaite and Co., Leeds ... 528 3 1 
Plumbing and Glazing.—W. & C. Barrand, 

Leeds... = 35 at aN ie. ee % 639 0 0 
Slating.—James Season, Leeds... ‘ 82416 0 
Smithing.—Cross and Cross, Walsall .., 4,450 0 0 
Excavating.—Wm. Wilson and Sons, Leeds.. 27615 0 

189 11 3 


Painting.—Jenkins, Tollerton, & Co., Leeds 
£10,397 7 2 
LONDON.—For repairs and new drainage to the “ Hat 
and Feathers”’ public-house, Sumner-street, Soutiwark, for 
Messrs. Chandler and Co. Mr. Joseph G. Needham, archi- 
tect, 18, Lower Clapton-road, N.E. :— 
A.and T. Wilson ..._ ... £233] R. Ridgeway and Sons, 
Hackney (accepted) ... £175 
LONDON.—New drainage works for Messrs. W. Clarke 
and Sons, 168, Clerkenwell-road :— 


Morland . ... £184 | J. W. Heeps ... £157 

Hawixey ss as oe deel 

LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


‘Climax’ Ventilating & Heating ¢ 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


93, MOPE STREET, GLASGOW: 


.C@ouslands 
Improved Climax 

Direct Aeting Invisible Roof 
Ventilator. 


A REMOVABLE SELF ACTING 


ior CEiLED Noor 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE, 


Per 100 Blocks 


out of sizes. | ai wnare, eX ,Shipwithin] 4+ wise 
173x3x3 12 3 ll 2 16 6 
173x3x2 8 9 711 118 3 
17$x3x1} 6 9 12 


Zag 
PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— | 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 persquare, 
1x4t 4, 42/6 ee Se 4 

Above prices include desiccating. = 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA z 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


SANITARY. 
PIPES. 


2 MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY WARE. 


BURNLEY LANCASHIRE. 


ONDON.—Accepted for paving footpaths and metalling LONDON .—For the erection of a warehouse, Long-lane, London School District. Messrs. Newman and Jacques 
Be red, Forest Hill, for the Lewisham Board of S.E., for Messrs. Boome and Sons. Messrs. Barnes- architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs, R. 8 
bos si Williams, Ford, and bail ier architects :— pe and Sons :— 

H. Wheeler, 138, Sumner-street, S.E. 21, White and Co. ‘ £6, Marsland ..._ ... . £5,555 w.J. Madd , £6,545 | Nye £5.62 
“LONDON. —For ‘th e erection of the foundations wy the F, and H. F. Higgs ~ eo90 Faulkner and Sons 5,487 ae seis ond S ws ar aed eri t, High” «+ £5,625 
Daily Mail new premises Tallis-street, E.C., for Messrs. Yerman .., és 3,792 | Battley, Sons Holmes. 5, ai 0 Shobomerd Gear 6, tar int, hgh 5.041 

sworth Bros. Mr. Herbert Ellis, architect :— Goad . ‘. 8,683) W. Downs... Gkccavemd Honoree Ste ead Coe: 
RiP an a 754 | Lawrence and Son .., £2,259 Howell J. Williams 5, F887 = Bhebhert.. Be tin 2150 ER EAU AO OS aaa 5,919 | 
2,560 Howell J. Williams | 1 127 J. Greenwood 5,569 | Parker 5.141 LONDON,.—For rebuilding Mr. Hugh Reed’s drapery 
.. 2,500 | Perry and Co. 2,115 LONDON.—For the erection of infants’ schools, &c., | Premises, Powis-street, Woolwich ;— 
5 ? 394 | Killby and Gayford .. : 1, 782 Cuckood lane, Fanwolls for the managers of the Central Chapman “y ine ise Accepted at Schedule. 


SN EILL: Ss FE LTS (Roofing, ee ated see ca eh rh a 
ilicate Cotton), for Fireproofing an 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL denn dnruetne Oe 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Se eae 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
EE. McoNEIL.T. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


* Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


VENTILATION anD WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


f SEY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ES LtVALES: FREE. 


ILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


72 SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM’ 


CZ 


Si WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8tin. by 6;in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 

PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN’ SOLDERED JOINT. 
he = > a new , vitreous . throughout, : 
Sent Basti arastuge Se ec Habel tor Sanitary Rpciuies area 


introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


Vill 


LEEK.—For the erection of the Leek Municipal Science 


and Technical School and County School. essrs. 


web oes and Son, architects, Leek and Hanley. Quantities 

y the architects :—- 

Godwin .. uw. £5,585. 0| J. Fielding ww. £4,948 0 
Jas. Heath _... 5,300 0 | S. Warburton ., 4,880 13 
C. Gornes and Sons. 5,150 018. Salt... .. 45783°- 0 
Parnelland Sons ... 5,114 ol 'T. Grace, Leek*} ... 4,650 0 

TH ‘oodwork only. 
Heathand Lowe ... .. £1,750 | Matthews Bros ... £1,340 
Plu mou. &c., only. 
aie) eae ee ee M. Carding ... £446 0 
Phillips ... bot 482 ) 


YA C cepted. 

+ Reduced by change in estimate of plumbing, &c., to 
£4.613 3s. 

MARGATE,—For the erection of a house at _Lewis-cres- 
cent, Margate. Mr. T. Wilson, architect, 34, New Bridge- 
street, E.0.4-= 


Padget & Sons . £4,815 | Paramor & Sons ... ... £4,100 
Chessum & Sons... ... 4,287} Denne & Sons . 4,000 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd, - 4,175 | Martin 3,800 


4,140 | Wall & Co. (accepted) 3,636 
(¥ orks. )—For sewering, &c., Simpson- 
pee, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr, G. F. Carter 
, Council Offices, Mexborough :— 
Ww Foon . £515 8 rf G. Eyre, Sheffield* £349 15 6 
J. Rothery ... 38910 0 * Accepted. 
MIDDLESBROUGH. — For alterations to chapel 
Brougham-street. Mr. W. G. Roberts, architect, 61, Albert- 
road, Middle ones — 
Full Tender, 


Brown & Son.. 
MEXBOROUGE 


Allison Bros. ... ... £295 0| W.A. King ... ... £190 0 
W. Thompson .. ... 202 5 
Joinery. 
W. A. King .. £120 | Hudson Bros., Middles- 
borough (accepted) ... £104 


Brickwork. 


W. Pounder .... .. £59 16 | D. Doughty (accepted) £43 2 


CARL HENTSCHEL & C0. 


Photo-engravers, 
Gtectrotypers, 


Designers. 


HEAD OFFICES: 


182,183 & 484, FLERT ST., 


E.C., 


1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.C. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AND 
71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, 8.E. 


The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c. 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wal 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality. 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information will 
be forwarded on application, 


National Telephone, 


‘* HENTSCHEL, a pe 
OLBORN, ° 


Telegraphic b 
Lonpon.” 


Address: 


7 Willi 
ao q 
Vo 
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NEATH (Wales).—For the erection of retaining walls, for 
the Coedfrane School Board. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, 
Church-place, Neath :— 

Thomas Watkins & Co. £541 { Snow Bros. : $155 
David Jenkins... «. ... 493 | Elias Morgan, Landore* 420 
Isaac Harris — ... .... 488] M. Lawrence 364 
*A ccepted. 
{Architect's eitimate, £415.) 

NORWICH.—For making up, ete., Mousehold, Anchor, 
Cavalry, Wodehouse streets and Stracey-road (Priy ate-street 
Works). Mr. A. E. Collins, C.E., Guildhall, Norwich. 
Quantities by engineer :— 


B. Glenny ... ... £2,366 410] H. Woodham, 

W. A. Read «.. 1,906 0.0 Blackheath 

R. Clarke .., 1,795 0 0 Hill, London* £1,471 13 0 
G. Rackham 1,669 15 11 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
NOTTINGHAM.—For the construction of a sewer, Lenten 
Boulevard, for the City Council. Mr. A. Brown, C. E. Guild- 
hall, Nottingham — 
Ford and Hudson £43,732 18! ... £26,636 10 
J. ¥F. Price 29,843 6 26,550 0 


J. Tomlinson 
H. H. Barry 


Brunton and Son 28,931 8 | J.Ainscoath & Son 26,000 0 

Nowell and Sons... 28,499 138 | J.and J. Lee 24,730 10 

F. Evans... ... ... 26,910 0 | Bentley&Loch, Friar 

Jas. Wright ... 26,710 0 Lane, Leicester* 24,227 0! 
*Accepted. 


OUNDLE.—For the erection of the town hall. Mr. J.B. 
pony : Srohitedt and surveyor, Stamford. Quantities by 
architect :— 


J. Gutteridge ... £2,246 12 11] G. F. Fisher... £2,000 0 0 
J. Woolston... 2,200 0 0|S8. F. Halliday... 1,993 10 0 
G. Henson ... 2,064 0 0| Siddonsand Free- 

Coates and Son... 2,028 0 0 man, Oundle* 1,725 0 0 


* Provisionally accepted. 
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BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS 
SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS Housonn EC) 


: ~ ESTABLISHED over SOVEARS9(07/~ 
: \ V0 y ' Eight Medals awarded, post 
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, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


Mh 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


Electric Lighting Installations, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. LIFTS, 


And Every Description of 


GENERAL ENGINEERING WORK, 


Write the 


Westminster Works Ltd., 


DORIS ST., KENNINGTON, S.E. 
JAMES RICKARD, Engineer. 


To aes ee 
3 


rOonetan 19, 1898. 


ry 


PLAS NANTYR (North Wales). —Accepted for extend ny 
the heating apparatus in the west wing, and warming th 
same from the kitchen fire, for Sir Thomas Storey. Messrs 
Harrison, Hall, and nage architects :— 

aoe 


o. 1 Estimate 
T. Potterton { No.1 Bs eis ; 
ROTHERHAM. — For additions to warehonses, &¢ 
Rother Works, for Messrs. Kenyon, Son, and Crave 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Son, architects, 18, Howard-st 
Rotherham :— 

Jno. Bishop . £245 | Joseph Earshan ~ ... 39 
Wm. Thornton and Son 245 | Richard Snell (accepted) — 233 
{All of Rotherham, 
SHEFFIELD.—For additions to St. John’s Church 
Chapeltown. Mr. W. J. Sykes, architect, Hoyland, nea 

Barnsley. Quantities by architect :— 
Masonry.—R. Marsden, Chapeltown, near 


Sheffield .. £981 0 0 4 
Joinery.—G. ‘Cook, Hoyland Common, ; 
near Barnsley we 29199250) 
Slating.—G. Calvert, ‘Ecclesfield, near 
Sheffield .. s: sme yh au ti) 
Plastering.—J. MacPartlain, Hoyland, 
near Sheffield . 440 0 
Painting, &e.—J. Snowden & Son, Market- 
street, Barnsley zak 133 10 0 
Total... .. £1,482 19 0 | 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCH 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpoo 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


The ‘PREMIER ”’ Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade, 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt, or Hydraulic Power, 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8. 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


SANITARY 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED), 


A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 
It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Scale, ean be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside 


or Outside. 


HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


Ma 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black. 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody ean apply it. 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manufactured by 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND. CO. ) 
From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


FOREIGN 


Limited, HULL, 


Octosrr 19, 1898.] 


-SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a small house 
in Preston-road, Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea, for Mr. J. 
_Parker Ayers. Messrs. Clark and Hutchinson, architects, 

ge, ‘23, John-street, Bedford- tom WO; : 
‘J.L. Scheefer ... ... £987 | R. Gooch es £840 
_-._ STAINES.—For “erecting four cottages, Billet Estate, 
Stains, for Mr. H. Kent, Mr. J. W. Oades, architect, 


L We Avi = 

W.Augur .. ... .... ... £872/'C.-Buckeridge* ... ... £750 
W.Jordan”).. ... ... -.. 842} W. Searle ... ant a0 

|W. Jackson |. 835 ~ * Accepted: 


SWANAGE.—For the execution of sewerage works in the 
- completion of the main drainage, for the Urban District 
_ Council. Messrs. Newman and Cocks, engineers, 5, St. 
Thomas-street, Ryde. Quantities Ls the engineers :— 
: Contract No.1 
> T ae J. Binnes £8,838 19 5 | B, Cooke & Co., 
W. L. Meredith 7,976 611} Westminster* £6,400 0 0 


J.T. Whettam & H,. and J. Hardy 5,928 10 6 
Sons ... .. .. 6,690 0 0 
t Contract No. 2. 
W. L. Meredith £3,876 11 11!| J. T. Whettam 
T. and J. Binnes "2-210 210 andSons _.., £2,190 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co. 2,200 00/H. & J. Hardy, 
Swanage * Lidn aes! 


oo ~ * Aecepted. 
TAMWORTH. —For the supply of 3,500 tons broken 
granite, for the Rural District Council. Mr. H. J. Clarson, 


C.E., 22, Church-street, Tamworth :— Average 
price 
per om 
s. d. 
Barlow and Son, Glascote, a ai de me 2 60 
_ Nugent and Sons, Tamworth* ee oe ot 
. Mountsorrel Granite Go. 9 0 
C. Abel ~.. 6 6} 
Narboro’ and Enderby Granite Co. 7 6 
Rowley Hall Granite Co. = .. 773 
Ford and Hudson So 
ak and Everard . 8 3 
W.H. Murray and Co. 6 53 


*Accepted. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 1x 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—For the execution of road 
works, Station-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
H. W.-Gladwell, surveyor, High-street, Walton-on-the-Naze. 
Quantities by the surv eyor :— 

D. Mackenzie and Son.. £8 51| B. Glenny, Colchester * £780 
* Accepted. 
({Surveyor’s estimate, £800.) 

WATFORD.—-For making ‘up Liverpool-ro: id, for the 
Watford Urban District Council. Mr. G. Waterhouse. 
engineer and surveyor :— 


Nowell .. .. .. £734 | Hearn and Bailey ... ... £596 
Dupont, ‘Watford* ... ... 623 
* Accepted. 


WELLINGBOROUGH .—For the construction of a sewer, 
New-street, for the Irchester Parish Council. Messrs. Shar- 
man and Archer, architects, Wellingborough :— 
sy Mitchell £129 15 0|J. and CO. Berrill, 

G.and A. Young... 124 5 6 Irchester* ... £107 0 0 
W. G. Wilmott 108 0 0 * Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


HE HACKNEY VESTRY. 
TO BUILDERS. 
TENDERS are invited for the CONSTRUCTION of 


‘a Public UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCE at the 


north-east corner of the Town Hall grounds. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and bills of 
quantities obtained, at the office of Mr. JAMES 
LOVEGROVE, Chief Surveyor to the Vestry, Town 
Hall, Hackney, on payment of One Guinea, which sum 
will be returned by the Vestry after it has been ascer- 
tained that a bona-fide Tender has been sent in. 

The contractor whose Tender may be accepted will be 
required to pay wages at rates not less, and to o)serve 
hours of labour not greater, than the rates and hours 


set out in the Vestry’s schedule, and such schedule will 
form part of the contract, and penalties will be enforced 
for any breach thereof, 

T enders, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Underground Con- 
venience,’ to be delivered at the Town Hall, Hackney, 
not later than FIVE p.m. on WEDNESDAY, 26th inst. 

The Vestry does not bind itself to accept "the lowest 
or any Tender. 

By order, 
GEO. GROCOTT, 
Vestry Clerk. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of CROYDON. 
TEMPORARY PUMPING PLANT. 

Notice is hereby given that the Council are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY and FIXING of 
the TEMPORARY PUMPING PLANT necessary to 
raise water from a borehole. 

Such plant consists of a deep well pump complete, 
with T bob, conrecting rod, spur gearing, and semi- 
portable steam engine ; also lining borehole, and supply- 
ing 12in. cast-iron pipes. Contractors may quote for 
any of the items, which, with the exception of the cast- 
iron pipes, need not necessarily be new. 

Full particulars may be had upon application to the 
Borough and Water Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon.” 

Tenders to be sent to me by ELEVEN o’clock in the 
forenoon on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 1898, 
endorsed ‘‘ Temporary Pumping Plant.”’ 

The Council will not be bound to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

By opaens 
. MAWDESLEY, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Croydon, 

October 11th, 1898. 


FRED“ JONES & Co. 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND- - PROOF AND 


PATENT BRITISH-MADE 


SILICATE COTTON | Me FIBROUS PLASTER 


‘ Silicate Cotton and Fibrous 


Plaster Works, 


on “SLAG WOOL.” |  —SLABS— 


Kentish Lown, LONDON, N.W. 


BY 
_ Milne s Registered 


Anti-Down-Draught 


‘CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonic Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


Ee. P. MILNE, 


BIKOAD Gee CHAMBERS, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 


?LECTRIC & HyDRAULIC LIE'T'S & CRANKS, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 
WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. 


A SUPERB 


ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


13" 


‘—=—— |} 


VOL THREE. | i 
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BEAUTIFULLY BOUND WWWAS\\ 
and WA th 
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Effingham House, 
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The ST. PANGRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 
(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


iRON 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 
IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


General Wrought & ‘.ast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


Arundel Street. 


THE LARGEST 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston 


Telegrams—“ EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—“545, WESTMINSTER.” 


AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD, 


x 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[Ocroper 19, 1898. 
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ILTS COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

Builders disposed to CONTRACT for the work of 
BUILDING NEW COUNTY OFFICES, at the back 
of Arlington House, Trowbridge, for the Wilts County 
Council, can see the plans and specification at the County 
Surveyor’s Office, County Offices, Stallard-street, Trow- 
bridge, between the hours of NINE a.m.and FIVE p.m. 

Copies of the bills of quantities and forms of Tender 
ean be obtained from the County Surveyor, on written 
application, accompanied with a deposit of £1 1s., which 
will be returned on the reeeipt of a bon4é-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders may be sent to the County Surveyor, 
on or before OCTOBER 23rd, 1898, but no pledge is 
given to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

CHARLES 8. ADYE, 

County Offices, County Surveyor for Wilts. 

Trowbridge, 
September 27th, 1898, 


QO ROAD and SEWER CONTRACTORS. 
HODDESDON URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

The above Council invite TENDERS for the 
MAKING-UP of THREE STREETS in their District, 
comprising a total length of 3400ft. 

ped works include Carriageways, Footways, and 
Kerbs. 

TENDERS are also invited for the Construction of 


Surface Water Sewers, comprising 44 yards of l5in. ~ 


Cast-iron Pipe, 32 yards of l15in. Stoneware Pipe, 
383 yards of 12in, Stoneware Pipe, 953 yards of Yin. 
Stoneware Pipe, and 131 yards of 6in. Stoneware Pipe, 
with the necessary Junctions, Manholes, Tumbling Bays, 
Ventilators, Catchpits, &c. 

Plans and sections may be seen at the office of the 
undersigned, from whom the specifications, quantities, 
forms of Tender, and contract may be obtained on pay- 
ment of Three Guineas, which sum will be returned to 
non-successful contractors on the receipt of a bon4-fide 
Tender and the return of the specifications, quantities, 


forms of Tender, and contract, and to the successful 
contractor on his executing his contract and bond. 

Tenders must be on the forms supplied by the Council, 
and accompanied by the schedule of prices, and must be 
delivered at the office of the Council, addressed, The 
Chairman, Highways Committee, Council Offices, 
High-street, Hoddesdon, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender 
for Works,” by not later than NOON on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 24th instant. ; 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and reserve the right of letting 
both contracts to one contractor or otherwise. 

: T. SALKIELD, Surveyor. 

Briscoe-road, Hoddesdon, 

October ist, 1898. 


Epes. WICK URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

The above Council invite TENDERS for the Supply 
and Delivery on land adjoining their Wharf by the 
River Thames of 

550yds. (in Two Lots) of GUERNSEY GRANITE 

or QUENAST STONE, broken to pass a 2in. ring. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘Tender for Road Mate- 

rial,’ to be sent to the Chairman on or before 
NOVEMBER 5th next. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
owest or any Tender. 

J. NIXON HORSFIELD, F.S.1., 


District Surveyor. 
Hampton Wick, 
October 11th, 1898. 1 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
The Committee of the Croydon Hospital invite 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of a NEW WING, &c. 
The drawings and specifications may be seen at the 
Office of the Architect, Mr. CHARLES HENMAN, 64, 
Cannon-street, E.C., and bills of quantities there ob- 
tained on payment of £3, which will be returned to 
those who send in a bona-fide Tender. 


Tenders to be delivered at the Hospital, London-road, 
West Croydon, before SEVEN p.m. on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 25th, 1898. ; : 7*= 

The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept — 
the lowest or any Tender. 3 

By order, 
JOHN JONES, Secretary. 

Croydon, September 1898, 


TO CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS, | 
ENGINEERS, ETC. = 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., 


_ NUNEATON, 


Having opened up New Blue Brick — 
Works at Nuneaton, are in a posi-— 
tion to execute contract orders for 


BLUE PRESSED BRICKS, 


BRINDLED AND BLUE WIRE CUT BRICKS — 
KERBING, CHANNEL BRICKS, ETC. % 


7 


Quotations and Samples on Application. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD 


[- 

3 LONDON. | r & 
= w - 
3 SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. % a 
a) ’ z a 
2 MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 2 e 
> Have now in their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. s a 
Ss deep ; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 5 , gg 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, z ia 

Ralls, Bolts, &c. & 


i 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


ol FIREPROOF FLOORS. 
Usea in Roofs, Piers, “ 
ngs Bridges, Joists, 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


and Girders. — 


IRONWORK, 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. : 


HOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS. 


LONDON {Sicts: HinSSAeoSane sw" =° =| «MANCHESTER {S2sts: 22.at4BsDex semezr. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Namou, MancHEsTER,” Telephone No. 637. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan Ropers, Lonpon.” Telephone No. 1026, 
PARES TONE, LPrlORSET. 


-OD MINS TUES 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 
_ for PAVEMENTS 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
WALLS HEARTHS ze 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


ABERDEEN, N.B. = 
in Stock. — 
AS USED BY THE = 


A 
London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. A 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. C 


Mis the Leading Araaine ets CYuldAers 
= aa edict’ bed bt wel - Qc 

BRICKS. LIME. Buildings ee epdad tient Churches, Public "I S 

ings, an rivate Residences Paved with thes ‘> 

CEMENT. ; Tiles. Best Quality Only. ~ Best Quality ! 


Quick Suppl ! 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “ii WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. : 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


Low Price ! 


a oe 


‘| Londen Showrooms—15, BARTLET'’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN OIROUS, E 


v/ 


Ficcteneit to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. ] loos 
xk 


VPPLEMENT ror * 


SYPPLEMENT ror * 


% SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS - 
6 SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


OCTOBER 19TH, 1898. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See beeee Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOUD 


INTO HBUOROPE. 


PT he British Non- Fiaimable W 00d Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ««NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


Brey Spee AP 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS. —“‘Towa” and “ OREGON.” MONITOR.—* Mi1anor.” CRUISERS.—< Brooxuyrn,” “ CHrcaao.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hutena,” “Witmrneton,” “Nasuvitiz,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “ Marietta,” “NEwport,” “ VIcKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kearsacs,” “Kenrucky,” “Atapama,” “ WISCONSIN, ” and “ILLINots,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


{OME of the features of this big side-show of 

the Sanitary Congress have already been 
touched upon in these columns. There are 
many interesting exhibits only remotely 
associated with sanitation, but which are not 
unimportant factors in the general health of 
the community. The greatest and most im- 
portant of the four divisions is that devoted 
to construction and sanitary apparatus. Of 
course, drain-pipes and their accessories form 
a large proportion of the general display. 
There are, in fact, drain-pipes everywhere, and 
of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions, but the 
exhibitors have, by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, made them attractive by building 
them in bricks and mortar. Building con- 
struction prevails to a remarkable extent, not 
only for the exhibition of drain-pipes, but 
other sanitary apparatus, and in this respect 
variety is added to the display, which will 
materially increase the natural interest of the 
exhibition. At one stand—that occupied by 
the Pendleton Sanitary Engineering Company 
—an elaborate red-brick wall has been erected 
to illustrate the back of a dwelling-house for 
the purpose of displaying 


A New Sanitary ASHBIN. 


This is especially suitable in the case of houses 
approached at the rear by means of a passage 
common to a row, or even bya side entry. The 
bin is built to the wall, and can be emptied by 
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the scavenger without it being necessary for | 


him to actually intrude upon the privacy of 


the household. Another interesting stand is | 


that of Mr. William Eggington, Smethwick, 
who shows. a portable sewer-gas extractor and 
destroyer in conjunction with sewer disin- 
fector, the apparatus consisting of a fan which 
draws the gas from the sewer into a chamber, 
and thence through a breeze fire. Steam dis- 
infectors, with automatic recording gauges 
controlling the duration and sufliciency of each 
operation, as well as filters and plans showing 
the application of Pasteur filters, are to be 
seen at the stand of Messrs. Defries and Sons, 
London. Just as there is an infinite variety 
of drain-pipes, there is a large assortment of 
lavatories, baths, traps, and gulleys. Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., London, make a feature of 
their shower, douche, spray, and plunge bath, 
the various processes being conveniently set in 
operation by means of one tap, while another 
attraction is the ceramic ware fireplace erected 
in terra-cotta, and fancifully glazed and deco- 
rated. A stand worthy of inspection is that 
occupied by the Septic Tank Syndicate, of 
Exeter, who are showing in working order a 
model which illustrates very clearly the 
Company’s method of 


Puriryinac SEwAGEe By NaturAau Maans., 


The installations are simple in construction 
and entirely automatic in action, consisting of 
septic tanks, in which all organic solids are 
liquefied and the formation of sludge avoided, 
and alternating filters. Another model which 
works on the same principle is for use in a 
private residence, and the experiments made 
with this are said to be highly satisfactory. 
Messrs. Farrer, Barber, and Co., Birmingham, 
make a speciality of their pneumatic lavatory. 
It is simple in construction, and the necessity 
of overflow pipe and grating is obviated, inas- 
much as syphonic action is set up, and the 
water runs away without any overflow. An 
interesting model, set in masonry, by Messrs. 
Dibble and Sons, Birmingham, shows a sink 
and automatic waste water flush closet, com- 
plete in every respect. The merit of it is that 
the pan is flushed and cleansed by the water 
from the sink without the aid of a separate 
flushing apparatus. There are other flushing 
tanks and appliances at several stalls. The 
leading firms exhibiting include Twyfords 
Limited, of Hanley ; Shanks and Co., Glasgow; 
George Jennings, London; T. Wragge and Sons, 
of Burton-on-Trent; W. Harriman and Co., of 
Newcastle - on-Tyne; Burn Bros., London; 
Major and Co., Hull; The Sanitary Appliance 
Company, Dublin; Duckett; Stock, Son, and 
Taylor, of Birmingham; Oates and Green, of 


H 


Halifax ; Skey and Son, Limited; Sutton and Co.,; 
Evered and Co., London; John Jones, of Chelsea; 
Gaskell, Chambers, and Foulkes, Birmingham; 
Martineau, Beames, and Madeley, Birmingham ; 
Day’s Waste Water Closet Company, Wol- 
verhampton ; and W. T. Allen, of Birming- 
ham. Messrs. Callender and Montgomery, 
London, display samples and sections showing 
the value of bitumen as a protection in damp- 
courses. A tank lined with bitumen is seen 
in action. The section of thebrickwork stand- 
ing in the water is preserved by means of the 
bitumen, and a model of the reservoir is also 
shown to be equally impenetrable by the 
dampness. A new closet, peculiarly adapted 
for use in asylums, is exhibited by Messrs. 
Adams and Co., its chief characteristic being 
that there are no handles or projections by 
which patients might be able to hurt them- 
selves. Messrs. Boydell and Sons, Leigh, are 
showing 


Tuer Onty Sreur-FLusHina GuLLy 


in the exhibition. This gully is for house 
drains, and, owing to its being sealed at the 
back, no smell can pass into the house. There 
is also a gully for the street, possessing an 
appliance for flushing from town mains, test- 
ing with smoke test, and ventilation. A 
curious new boiler-bath, the only one of its 
‘kind in the hall, is exhibited by Mould’s 
Patent Boiler Bath Company, Birmingham. 
The bath is especially suitable for small villas 
and workmen’s dwellings. It is of the ortho- 
dox size, and can be heated in a quarter of an 
hour by means of a small coal or slack fire, the 
fire-box being fixed under one end of the bath. 
It has a double flue, so that when the water is 
sufficiently hot the heat is cut off by closing a 
damper, which shuts one flue and opens the 
other. The ventilating section is another 
well-filled one, a notable stand being that of 
Messrs. Thomas Ash and Co., of Cannon Street 
Birmingham. The stand is constructed on a 
novel plan, entirely of zinc, “Cooper’s Acme” 
and many other ventilators and chimney cowls 
being arranged, and shown to the _ best 
advantage. Several firms have on view dis- 
tributors of divers patterns for delivering 
sewage, refuse destructors, and smoke-con- 
suming boiler furnaces, fans, new cooking 
ranges, grates, &c.; one of the largest exhibi- 
tors of ranges, &c., being Messrs. Parker, 
Winder, and Achurch, Birmingham. Messrs. 
A. R. Dean, Limited, Birmingham, are repre- 
sented at two stalls. At the first they display 
a syphonic trap which may be fitted to any 
closet basin, a “ well” fire which will burn for 
twenty-two hours without feeding, and which 
consumes its own ashes, a Priory range in 
action, the bottom grate being so designed 
that the burning embers may be raised or 
lowered at will, and appliances for heating by 
hot water or steam; while at the second stall 
wei are at work demonstrating the pro- 
cess 0 


MopELLING IN Fisrous PLAstTER, 


A new kind of cinder-sifter and dust-bin is 
exhibited by Messrs. Arkinstall Bros., Bir- 
mingham. The cinders are placed in a re- 
ceptacle with a covered top and shaken, the 
best of the fuel being preserved, while the 
dust falls into the bin beneath. The firm 
claim that the method is not only more econo- 
mical, but cleaner than existing systems of 
riddling. There are also stands at which are 
displayed water sterilizers, models of systems 
of water filtration, art pottery, cisterns, pneu- 
matic ejectors for raising sewage, confectionery, 
disinfecting powders, soaps, &c., aerated waters, 
a steam tip-wagon for the collection of house 
refuse, ambulance vehicles for the conveyance 
of infectious or sick cases, and patent tipping 
vans and wagons, among the latter being an 
assortment shown by Messrs. Glover and Sons, 
Warwick. The Birmingham Municipal Tech- 
nical School have a stall, at which is exhibited 
specimens of the students’ work : and the Bir- 
mingham Fire Brigade are showing improved 
fire appliances, as well as models of different 
parts of the apparatus of the Brigade. In the 
galleries there are a good many stalls of 
general interest. Diagrams showing the vital 
statistics of the respective communities are 
exhibited by the public authorities of Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff, Huddersfield, Liverpool, 


pressed carbon-dioxide; Arkinstall Brothers, — 


Newport, Nottingham, Norwich, Sheffield, and — 
Sunderland; while plans have been sent 
from Liverpool, and drawings of artisans’ — 
dwellings, destructor works, electric light — 
installations, &¢c., from Bristol. On Stand ~ 
49 Messrs. J. Duckett and Son, Limited, — 
of Burnley, Lancashire, display an inter- — 
esting collection of flushing tanks, water- — 
closets, urinals, latrines, &c., among which we — 
noticed in particular a set of isolated closets for _ 
four persons; these are of very novel con- — 
struction. The four seats are flushed with an 

automatic syphon flushing tank, from which — 
a pipe is connected with an air chamber in the _ 
latrines to promote syphonage, and to admit — 
air automatically to stop syphonage, retaining _ 
at the proper moment a sufficient quantity of 
water to recharge the basins. A new form of — 
slop-water closet, with many advantages, is — 
also shown in working order. The tipper is — 
situated in a box elevated above the yard ~ 
level, and discharges through a trapped pipe — 
into the side of the closet basin at the top, which — 
ensures the back of the closet basin being — 
thoroughly cleansed after each flush; the © 
closet basin and trap are combined in one ~ 
pedestal, the drain, therefore, is required only 
to be very shallow. A set of amber enamelled — 
urinals of very highly glazed ware is also — 
included in the display. Messrs. Duckett are — 
awarded a bronze medal for these urinals. — 
Various forms of street and yard gulleys, air — 

bricks, automatic flushing tanks, with other — 
varieties of closets other than those named, 
complete this display. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HosprtaAL CONSTRUCTION 


have been contributed by Mr. H. Greenway, — 
of Plymouth; the British Institute of Pre- — 
ventive Medicine have sent a collection — 
of various bacteriological culture, specimens — 
of anti-toxins,and photographs from the labora= 
tories of the Institute; the Director-General 
of the Ordnance Survey has supplied ordnance _ 
maps of Birmingham and Lancashire. Sir 
Archibald Geikie (Director-General of the — 
Geological Survey) has sent geological survey — 
maps and sections; architectural drawings — 
have been contributed by the Birmingham ~ 
Architectural Association, and photographs 
and views of health resorts by the Midland — 
and Great Western Railway Companies. Mr _ 
Benjamin Gilbert, Birmingham, has on view — 
a varied assortment of tents, tarpaulins, port- — 
able ballrooms, &c., and sanitary requisites — 
are exhibited by Messrs. Southall Brothers — 
and Barclay. At several stands may be seen — 
hygienic clothing, and hospital, sick-room, and 
domestic appliances. Messrs. Gale and Sons, ~ 
Birmingham, and Messrs. Whitfield and Co. _ 
Birmingham, are showing special bedsteads. — 
designed by Mr. Lawson Tate, for use in — 
hospitals, asylums, and for the benefit of — 
invalids at home. A popular feature in the 
gallery will be the stall occupied by the Birm- — 
ingham Midland Training Institution for 
Nurses, where practical demonstrations in- 
nursing, by means of dummy patients, are to — 
be given periodically by some of the nurses. — 
Many stalls on the floor and in the gallery are — 
devoted to exhibits which have no connection — 
with sanitary science, but they add to the — 
attractiveness of the general display. The — 
following a 
List or AWARDS + 


has been issued :— 4 
Silver Medals.—Allport’s, Birmingham, Jae- — 
gar woollen underclothing; Burroughs, Well-— 
come, and Co., London, case for water analysis, 
and chemicals in soloids for water analysis; 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., compressed — 
chemical substances; Burt, Boulton, and — 
Hayward, Limited, London, products of coal 
tar and ammoniacal liquid ; Cadbury Brothers, — 
cocoa; F. C. Calvert and Co., Bradford, Man- — 
chester, pure carbolic acid ; the Cannon Hollow © 
Ware Co., Bilston, Staffordshire, enamelled — 
castiron ; J. Defries and Sons, Limited, London, — 
Pasteur Chamberland filter; J. 8. Fry and 
Sons, Limited, Bristol, pure cocoa; Wilson . 
and Stockell, Bury, Lancashire, brougham ~ 
ambulance; Wilson and Stockall, accident — 
ambulance. ae 
Bronze Medals.—Aerators Limited, London, — 
method of aerating water by means of com- 
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Birmingham, simplex cinder sifter; A. Boake 
Roberts and Co. Limited, London, liquid 
_ sulphur dioxide for disinfection; Brion, Pate, 
Burke, and Co., London, petanelle fabrics ; 
_ Clark’s “ Optimus ” Coffee Co. Limited, South 
Lambeth, 8.W., Whitehead’s automatic taps 
for drawing off liquids ; Eclipse Brass and 
Copper Co. Limited, Halifax, Jackson’s self- 
feeding water boiler ; Farrer, Barber, and Co., 
_ Birmingham, the “ Helliwell” system of 

glazing; Farrer, Barber, and Co., combined 
‘sink and lavatory; G. J. Hutchings, London, 
Hutchings’ food steamers; Jeyes’ Sanitary 
Compounds Co. Limited, London, Jeyes’ fluid ; 
Bernard Kuhn, London, chinosol; Mellin’s 
Food Co., Peckham, London, Mellin’s food 
for invalids ; Oates and Green, Limited, Hali- 
fax, salt-glazed wash-tub and rubber combined ; 
Pendleton Sanitary Engineering Co., Man- 
chester, Dr. Quine’s ashbin; W. W. Rolston, 
Birmingham, thermometer for hospital wards ; 
Southall Bros. and Barclay, Birmingham, 
aerated waters prepared from distilled water ; 
Twyford’s Limited, Hanley, triple vegetable- 
sink; Twyford’s Limited, “Ideal” sink in two 
compartments; United Alkali Co. Limited, 
Widnes, chloros; Vimbos Limited, London, 
concentrated vimbos. 
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_ Tue Local Government Board has practically 
refused to sanction the application of the 
Cheltenham Corporation for permission to raise 
£13,410 for the purposes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. The Corporation are the 
owners of sewage farms in villages to the west 
the borough, and these farms have hitherto 
n let to farmers. The manner in which the 
sewage has been treated on the land has been 
the subject of loud and frequent complaint by 


‘it was with the object of meeting and remedying 
these complaints that much of the work was 
proposed to be done with the £13,410 the Cor- 
poration wished to borrow. At the inquiry 
held a few weeks ago by Colonel Marsh, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, further 
expression was given to these complaints, with 
e result that, as appears from a letter now 
sived by the Town Clerk of Cheltenham, 
the Local Government Board are “satisfied 
the present arrangements for the treat- 
t and disposal of the sewage are unsatis- 
tory.” In particular the letter goes on to 
te, “it is observed by the inspector that 
ere appears to be no proper supervision 
he farms by the Town Council, that the 
m of irrigation adopted by the farmers 
inefficient, and that there were indications 
of a great deal of the liquid sewage finding its 

‘untreated into the ditches and water- 
e. The Board’s experience shows that 
general rule the results which ensue 
a local authority divesting itself of the 
t control of sewage lands by letting the 
ds for agricultural purposes are unsatis- 
tory, as it not infrequently happens that 
e farmers are more concerned to make a 
fit for themselves than to properly purify 
ewage. The Board, therefore, consider it 
desirable that the management of sewage 
ms should be entirely in the hands of the 


ll take this question into their immediate 
deration, with the view of determining 
resent arrangement and taking the entire 
gement of the sewage farms into their 
hands. In any case the Town Council 
advised to consider the expediency of 
lying some such remedy for the complaints 
rred to as the use of alumino ferrie or lime 
the sewage works, before the sewage is 
to the farm. It is highly probable that 
orporation will adopt the suggestion of 
Local Government Board, and, at the 
est possible moment, take over the 
gement of the sewage farms, and intro- 
either the Exeter or some other system 
ectually remedying the grievance com- 
l of by the residents in the vicinity of 


the villagers of Staverton and Boddington, and - 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


THERE appears to be a great future for the 
Nile in other than a political sense. Splendid 
progress is being made with the tapping of the 
great river at its higher level above the 
cataracts. The water will then be conducted 
to vertical shafts, down which it will fall to 
drive turbines. The power thus generated 
will run dynamos, from which electricity in 
the form of alternating or continuous current 
will be transmitted to points near or remote, 
The water, after passing through the turbines, 
will be restored to the river at a lower level, 
or else used to irrigate the land. Electricity 
will be applied, not only in pumping for the 
irrigation, but in driving machinery for pre- 
paring the raw products of the soil, spinning 
cotton, weaving silk, and various other in- 
dustries. But even this surprising scientific 
scheme is eclipsed by the later proposal, to 
raise water to an elevation by the sun’s rays 
and use it to run a water wheel and dynamo— 
the water being contained in tanks within a 
structure of glass similar to a conservatory ; 
the sun’s heat, expanding the air in the first 
tank containing water, forces it into the tank 
above, the air being cooled by screening the 
tank, and the water then raised to the next 
tank. ‘The sun’s rays acting on a square mile 
will, it is calculated, furnish one million horse- 
power, and, with a temperature of 50deg. in 
the glass houses outside, the efficiency of the 
arrangement is believed to be practicable, 


Mr. Unprr-SHERIFF BURCHELL and a special 
jury, at Red Lion Square, Holborn, heard the 
ease of “Hill’s Trustees v. the School Board 
for London.” This was a claim for compensa- 
tion in respect of the freehold interest in 
premises, Nos. 70, 72, 74, and 74a, Tanner 
Street, and Nos. 1 to 8, Assembly Place, Ber- 
mondsey, the site being required for a Board 
School. Mr. Littler, Q.C., and Mr. Bartley 
Dennis appeared for the claimants ; Sir 
William Marriott, Q.C., and Mr. A. J. Ram 
represented the School Board. Mr. Littler 
stated that the property had been in the 
possession of the claimants since 1874, and 
had steadily increased in value, especially 
since the opening of the Tower Bridge and 
the extensive clearance of property in the 
vicinity. He called Mr. E. H. Eason (Messrs. 
Reynolds and Eason), who stated that the 
area of the property in question was 14,730ft., 
which he valued at 4d. per foot per annum, or 
£245 10s., and capitalised at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, £6137. From that he deducted £452 in 
respect of existing leases, making £5685, to 
which he added £933 for the buildings and 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale, making a 
total claim of £7280.—Mr. James F. Field 
(Messrs. Field and Sons), ex-president of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, and Professor Banister 
Fletcher gave confirmatory evidence.— On 
behalf of the School Board, Sir William 
Marriott admitted that property in Ber- 
mondsey had been increasing in value owing 
to the erection of the Tower Bridge, but the 
fact that the property in question had not 
been included in the betterment area of the 
Tower Bridge (Approaches) Bill showed that 
it was not likely to be enhanced in value. He 
called Mr. Samuel Walker (Messrs. Walker 
and Sons), who valued a portion of the land 
at 4d. per foot, and the remainder, back land, 
at 2d. per foot, as a cleared site. His detailed 
valuation amounted to a total of £3948, to 
which he added 10 per cent., the customary 
allowance for compulsory sale, making £4340. 
—Mr. W. P. Goulding, Mr. David Burnett 
(Messrs. Bean, Burnett, and Eldridge), and 
Mr. J. R. Cooper (Messrs. Ventom, Bull, and 
Cooper) gave similar evidence as to value,— 
The jury awarded the claimants the sum of 
£6150, plus an allowance of 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale, £615, making a total com- 
pensation of £6765. 


WuHeEN a Board of Works spends £10,000 on 
the construction of a dust destructor, they 
naturally expect that it will be capable of 
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calcining the refuse put into it. But this is 
just the ground of complaint which the Poplar 
Board has against the contractor for the new 
erection. Instead of burning 100 tons of 
refuse a day, as stipulated, they complain that 
it will only consume 36 tons. ‘The committee 
recommended that no further payment should 
be made to the contractors till they had 
furnished a reason for the small quantity of 
refuse burned. The contractors wrote laying 
the blame on the men, “who would not put 
their best work into the affair.” The Board 
eventually agreed to refer the report back to 
the committee to ascertain the Board’s posi- 
tion in the matter. 


In consequence of pressure from the West 
Riding Rivers Board, the Councils of the 
districts of Luddendenfoot, Midgley, and War- 
ley agreed to form a joint sewage scheme, and 
at a special meeting of the Warley Council on 
Monday week Mr. G. B. Waugh explained the 
plans and estimates, which had been prepared 
by Mr. J. Waugh, C.E., of Bradford. The 
plans were approved, and it was decided that 
application be made to the Local Government 
Board for £12,700 to carry out the works. 
The only site available in the district for the 
joint outfall works is the Highroyd Farm, 
within the Luddendenfoot district. Parlia- 
mentary plans have been deposited, and a 
provisional order has been applied for in refer- 
ence to the purchase of this land, 26 acres in 
extent. Mr. Waugh is strongly in favour of 
(1) purification by precipitation, (2) settling 
tanks of large capacity, and (3) land filtration. 


Tue Loughborough Town Council has de- 
cided to construct some importan {waterworks 
at Blackbrook, in order to impound the whole 
of the drainage of this extensive watershed of 
the Charnwood Forest and satisfy the present 
considerable and growing demand of the 
consumers. The principal structure will be a 
reservoir to contain 506,000,000 gallons, or 253 
days’ supply at the rate of 2,000,000 gallons a 
day. The reservoirs will be formed by a dam 
across the narrowest part of the gorge of the 
Blackbrook valley, and will form a lake nearly 
a mile long, and two and three-quarter miles 
round, The dam will be 85ft. high and 475ft. 
long. The estimated cost is £65,000. 


Croypon has long enjoyed a reputation as 
the healthiest town in England, and its sani- 
tary arrangements have frequently been held 
up as models to other towns. But during the 
long drought this reputation has not been up- 
held, and while the roads have lain thick in dust 
the drains have emitted through the street 
gratings a most malignant odour. Why disin- 
fectants are not used, or, if used, properly used, 
is a matter of surprise to Croydon residents. 


REFERENCE was recently made to the attempt 
to resuscitate the old waterway between the 
Thames at Lechlade and the Severn. The 
surveyor writes to say that the work of renova- 
tion has been going on for about three years, 
and that it is now nearly finished. They have 
commenced pumping into the summit level, 
and when the canal is full it will be opened 
for traffic. The concern is now entirely out of 
the hands of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, and indeed has been for the past three 
years. It was handed over to a Trust formed 
for the purpose of working the canal in 
September, 1895. The headquarters of the 
Trust are at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 


ee 


Tur Duke of Cambridge has consented to 
open in December the new Kingston-On~ 
Thames Jubilee Hospital, the site for which 
he presented to the borough. : 

Ar their last meeting the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation adopted a 
report from the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. 
Arnold Evans) in which he recommended that 
Longlands Street, Longeroft Place, and the 
streets immediately adjoining should be 
scheduled as insanitary areas with a view to’ 
the demolition of the property. The streets 
in question form absolutely the worst and 
lowest quarters of Bradford, being mainly 
oceupied by the distinctly criminal classes. 
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VENTILATION. 


By W. N. Twetverrees, M.I.M.E., M.S.1. 


(Continued from page xxeavit.) 


IEE 


HE function of breathing or respiration 

may be regarded as constituting in itself 

a complete system of ventilation and 

heating, in which the blood is purified by 

combustion and the heat thereby generated 

serves to maintain the temperature necessary 
for life. . 

In the human frame the lungs contain 
cellular chambers through which the whole of 
the blood circulates, being separated from the 
spaces reserved for air by thin membranous 
partitions. The volume of air contained in the 
lungs during respiration is estimated at from 
180 to 240 cubic inches, the average being 210 
cubic inches, made up, as shown in Fig. 8, 
of breathing or tidal air, supplemental air 
and residual air. A further quantity may by 
effort be drawn in, and this is termed comple- 
mental air. Including this, it is possible the 
lungs may contain a total of from 200 to 300 
cubic inches, the volume being affected mainly 
by the stature of the individual. 

Purity of air in the lungs is maintained by 
the alternate operations of inspiration and 
expiration, and each is performed, in the 
adult, about 16 times per minute. In this 
manner from 30 to 40 cubic inches of air are 
drawn in at every inspiration and mixed with 
the store of residual air. At every expiration, 
a similar quantity of gases, consisting of air 
and the products of combustion, are dis- 
charged. The law of gaseous diffusion, to 
which reference has previously been made, not 
only assists in the mixing of the fresh with 
the residual air, but enables oxygen to pene- 
trate the membranous partition, and thus to 
come into contact with the blood, where it 
facilitates the removal of such products as 
carbon dioxide, water and volatile albumenous 
compounds. 

The weight of carbon exhaled by an ordinary 
man during 24 hours, varies from 0°44 to 
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O7lb. Taking the weight as 0:0003lb. per 
minute, 0:0008lb. of oxygen will be required 
for its conversion into carbonic acid. As the 
combustion of llb. of carbon evolves 12,906 
heat units, the number produced in the present 
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instance will be 0:0003 x 12,906 = 8°87 units 
per minute. Vapour exhaled usually ranges 
from 0°375lb. to 1:°625lb. in 24 hours, but in 
addition to water vapour there are included 
other volatile substances. It is therefore 
difficult to state precisely either the quantity 
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of, oxygen consumed or the heat produced, but 
assuming hydrogen in the form of water to be 
0'00031b. per minute, there will be required 
for combination 0:00024lb. of oxygen, which 
will produce 0:00027lb. of vapour. The heat 
generated (1lb. of hydrogen = 62,535 units) 
will thus be 0°00003 x 62,535 = 1:87 units per 
minute. 


TABLE VI. 


CHEMICAL AND PHystcAL CHANGES EFFECTED 
IN Onze Cusic Foor or AiR BY 
RESPIRATION, &C. 


Chief pr he Sarco 
7 al . apr. 
Constituents. | Weight 0-0755Ib. | Weight 0°0723Ib. 
Oxygen 0°017241b. 0:0110lb. 
Nitrogen 0:05740 ,, 0°0542 ,, 
Vapour 000088 ,, 0'0022 ,, 
Carbon dioxide} 000005 ,, 0°0049 ,, 


In addition to loss of oxygen due to the 
presence of carbonic acid and vapour in the 
breath, a further quantity is absorbed by the 
blood, being ultimately removed from the 
system in a state of combination through the 
excretory organs. The total effect produced 
upon air by the act of respiration must, there- 
fore, include the latter consideration, and in 
Table VI. are shown approximately the 
chemical and physical differences existing in 
air before and after respiration. These 
changes are also represented in Fig. 9. 

It will be observed that the human system, 
although perfect in its working, is constituted 
so as to prevent exhaustive utilisation of 
oxygen contained in the air. Therefore, 
the exquisite ventilating apparatus repre- 
sented by the lungs always maintains a cer- 
tain standard of purity in its internal air 
chambers. It follows that a much larger 
quantity of air is required for respiration than 
would otherwise be necessary, and the volume 
of pure air to be provided for this function 
must be governed by the mechanical effect of 
the lungs, considered in connection with other 
qualifying conditions. The volume of air 
drawn in and the relative proportions of the 
gases exhaled vary in accordance with the work 
performed by the body, with the time of the 
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day, and withclimatic influences. Fig.10shows 
the results given by various experiments 
bearing on this subject. Taking the mean of 
numerous physicological tests, it is found that — 
the average quantity of air breathed by an — 
ordinary man when in a state of rest is 33°6 
cubic inches at each respiration. The ordi- 
nary number of respirations in an adult being 
16 per minute, 537°6 cubic inches become ~ 
necessary for each person per minute. For 
reasons previously stated, air should not be — 
re-breathed, and the above is therefore the — 
minimum quantity which should be allowed — 
for respiration separately considered, whilst 
in hospitals and workrooms a much larger — 
volume is required. par 
Moisture passing through the skin and ~ 
vapourised by the heat of the body, varies” 
considerably according to circumstances, but 


’ it will probably be fair to assume the average 


quantity as ‘0014lb. per minute. For the — 
evaporation of this weight of moisture 1°56 
heat units per minute would be taken from 
the body, thus exercising a cooling influence. — 
The volume of air necessary for absorption of — 
the vapour may be calculated by the aid of — 
the Hygrometric Chart, previously given, but — 
more accurately from Table VH. j 
Assuming the air available to be at 62deg. F. 
and with 62deg. of humidity, one cubic foot 
will contain 0°'000881 x ‘62 = 0°000546lb. of — 
vapour. The difference between 0:000881 and 
0:000546 = 0°000335lb., which is the effective — 
capacity of each cubic foot, and the absorption _ 
of 0°0014lb. per minute will therefore require 
4°18 cubic feet of air. “a 
In practice the quantity varies from 35 cubic 


feet in winter to 5 or 10 cubic feet in summer, _ 


chiefly owing to hygrometical differences, and 
it must further be borne in mind that air, 
although vitiated so as to be unsuitable for 
respiration, may be still capable of absorbing © 
and carrying away vapour. To the latter — 
point further attention will be directed. g 
For the purpose of arriving at the volume of — 
air required to carry away animal heatfurther 
calculation becomes necessary. g 
Taking the heat generated by combustion of — 
carbon and hydrogen as before, at 3°87 and 1°87 
units per person per minute, we have atotalof 
5°74 units. Of this 1:56 units have already — 
been used in vaporising moisture-from the 
skin, and 3°18 units remain for dissipation. — 
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About ‘5 unit is probably already contained in 
breath exhaled, assuming it to be 30deg. 
higher in temperature than the air. As, how- 
ever, itis undesirable that temperature should be 
increased more than 20deg., sufficient air must 
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be provided for dealing with the 3.18 units. 
these are to be removed by air alone, the 
requisite volume will be found by the formula: 
F V=u+(txsxg) 

Where V =cubic feet per person per minute, 
w=heat units, t = increase of temperature, 
s=specific heat of air, and g=weight of a 
cubic foot of air at the original temperature. 
In the present case the figures are :— 

V =3:18— (20 x 238 x ‘0761)=8°78 cubic feet. 
_ Conditions entailing the removal of heat, 
entirely by air, exist only in crowded assem- 
-blies, where radiation from the person is 
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SANITARY MATTERS AT’ 


BIRMINGHAM. 


S the result of a conference between 
the Birmingham City Surveyor and the 
Engineer of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, it was arranged that a new sewer 
6in. circular should be constructed upon a 
line almost parallel and close to the river 
Rea. The cost of constructing this new 
sewer, putting in the foundation and wall, was 
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Builders’ Notes. 


A sinaunaAr strike of bricklayers has 
occurred in connection with the building of 
the electric light station for the St. Mary, 
Newington, Vestry, at Penrose Street, Wal- 
worth. It is stated by the contractor that 26 
out of the 31 bricklayers engaged upon the 
work struck, because, as they acknowledged, 
one of the men was getting up his corner too 
quickly, The bricklayer referred to was at 
one end of the wall, and the other men had to 
level up to the work performed by him. The 
contractor further says that the men who 
ceased work demanded the discharge of the 
workman referred to, and refused to resume 
work until he was sent away. ‘The places 
vacated by the bricklayers have not yet been 
filed up. The man objected to is a fully- 
qualified member of the Bricklayers’ Union. 
The employer contends that the compromise 
between the Master Builders’ Association and 


’ Vapour, AT DirFERENT TEMPERATURES. 
Mixtures of air saturated with vapour. 
denp- | appt 
ahr, OG EIDEETY, Air i in on F Vapour mix ir mi 
cyan its, || Aitinons, | Varonrinare | cubiotost ot | YAR of | Delihibrot. 
mixture, in lbs. | mixture, in Ibs. 7 2 air, in lbs. vapour, in lbs. 
32° 0:0807 0°0802 0°000304 0080504. 0:00879 263°810 
— 42 0:0791 0:0784 0°000440 0°078840 000561 178'180 
52 0:0776 0:0776 0°000627 0:077227 000819 122°170 
62 00761 0:0747 0:000881 0'075581 0.01179 84790 
12 0:0747 0:0727 0001221 0:073921 0°01680 59°540 
82 - 0:0733 0:0706 0:001657 0°072267 002361 4.2°350 
92 0:0720 0 0684: 0:002250 0:070717 0:03289 30°400 
102 0:0707 0:0659 0°002997 0:068897 0°04547 21-980 
112 00694 006381 0:0038946 0:067046 0'06253 15-990 
122 0:0682 0:0599 0:00514:2 0:065042 0°08584 11°650 
132 0°0671 0°0564 0:006639 0°063039 011771 8°490 
142 0:0660 0°0524 0:008473 0:060873 0°16170 6'180 
152 0:0649 0:04.77 0:010716 0058416 0°22465 4°4.50 
162 0:0638 0°0423 0°013415 0:055715 031718 3°150 
172 0:0628 0°0360 0°016682 0:052682 0°46338 2°160 
(182 0:0618 0°0288 0:020536 0°049336 0°71300 1402 
~ 192 0°0609 0°0205 0:025142 0:04564.2 1°22643 0°815 
202 0:0600, 00109 0:080545 0°0414.45 2°80230 0°357 
212 0:0591 | 0°0000 0°036820 0°036820 000000 0-000 


the Bricklayers’ Union arrived at some two 
years ago has been broken, and he has lodged 
a complaint with the men’s union. 


Tre first step in a practical direction 
towards the completion of the scheme for 
connecting Hammersmith with Hounslow by 
electric trams has been made. Large gangs of 
men have taken possession of the Chiswick 
High Road, between Young’s Corner and Kew 
Bridge, and commenced to lay the concrete 
beds over which the electric trams will run. 
When completed, the scheme will embrace 20 
miles of electric trams, for in addition to the 
Hammersmith-Hounslow service, there will be 
extensions to Hanwell and Uxbridge. It is 
hoped that the first section between Young’s 
Corner and Kew Bridge will be open for traffic 
this side of Christmas. Some further arrange- 
ments have to be made with the London 


practically stopped. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it is reasonable to assume that at 
least half the heat would be disposed by 
‘radiation. Consequently, the air apportioned 
for the present purpose may be between 
4 cubic feet and 9 cubic feet per person per 
minute, according to circumstances. , 


(To be continued.) 


For some little time it has been known that 
a scheme was in the course of formation for 
the construction of a pier at Lynmouth, and, 
‘as the want of such a structure has been 
keenly felt, considerable interest has been 
evinced in the progress of the negotiations. 
The initial difficulties having been overcome, 
‘the promoters consulted Mr. Frank Robinson, 
the pier engineer, and under his direction 
soundings have been taken and the foundation 
proved to be eminently suitable. The scheme 
is that the pier, a screw pile one, shall run out 
from the eastward—at Blacklands, near the 
Manor House—upwards of 1000ft., and the 
end will be of double face construction for the 
convenience of steamer traffic up and down 
the channel. At the end of the pier will bea 
bandstand and pavilion, and it is also intended 
to erect a few shops as well. Communication 
with the pier will be by a 16ft. wide roadway, 
which will come out at the Countisbury Road, 
a short distance from the Torrs Hotel. The 
cost of the scheme will be about £25,000, so 
that besides being useful, the structure should 
be ornamental as well. 


va 


estimated by the surveyor at £28,000, and 
towards that amount the Midland Railway 
Company were willing to contribute £8333, a 
third of the estimated cost. The Company 
also requested the Public Works Committee 
to divert and reconstruct that portion of the 
sewer between Lawley Street and Viaduct 
Street, and of the estimated cost of £2800 
they agreed to contribute £2300. From the 
boundary of the Midland Railway Company’s 
property the existing sewer ran through land 
of the Corporation Gas Department, and in 
connection with extensions going on there the 
Gas Committee thought that it would be very 
advantageous if the new Retort House could 
be built over the site of the existing sewer. 
The diversion and reconstruction of the sewer 
was suggested to the Public Works Committee, 
and the total cost of that portion of the work, 
providing for a Tin. circular sewer, was esti- 
mated at £21,000, towards which the Gas 
Company agreed to contribute £18,000. 
Smaller items brought the total expenditure 
involved up to £57,000 odd, and the contribu- 
tions thereto amounted to £23,633, leaving 
£33,000 odd to be borrowed. The application 
for sanction to borrow, in respect of sewers, 
included a further item of £2260. The Town 
Clerk also called evidence before the inspector 
in support of the applications to borrow £7000 
for extensions at the Saltley depdt wharf, and 
£4730 for purposes of paving and other street 
improvements. In the latter connection £2800 
was required in respect of the purchase of pro- 
perty and other matters. 
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_ ~DATE oF 


E TED. 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECU 


FOR WHOM. 


County Council before the full scheme can be 
carried out, but in view of the strong ex- 
pressed opinion by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee when the Bill was before them, it is not 
anticipated that there will be any unnecessary 
delay. 


Tue building trade is now in a more 
flourishing state than has been the case for 
years past, and all the leading firms are so full 
of work that they cannot possibly undertake 
any more contracts. Proof of this was afforded 
at the last meeting of the London County 
Council. Not a single tender was received in 
reply to the Council’s advertisement relating 
to the erection of two blocks of working-class 
buildings on the Boundary Street area and 
some cottage dwellings at Brook Street, Lime- 
house. 


A sERrIous accident occurred the other day 
to workmen employed on the new extensions of 
the London and North-Western Railway at 
Crewe. They were driving into a drift for 
tunnelling operations when a huge bank of 
timber, used as one of the struts, gave way. 
The men tumbled into the tunnel underneath, 
Many of them were seriously injured. 

An extensive fire, involving the destruction 
of a quantity of valuable property, occurred 
a few days ago at the yard and works of James 
Hyauiason, contractor, of Islington. The 
premises form a large square at the back of 
Liverpool Road, Islington. Owing to the in- 
flammable material stored in the yard, the 
flames reached gigantic proportions. The 
warehouse of four stories adjoining the yard 
was completely destroyed. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


BUILDINGS— 

21 Carlisle—Caretaker’s Lodge ... 
21 Workington—School addition 
21 Ovenden—Ofifices ... Lat ‘A. 
22 Blackburn—Sale-room ... ; 
22 Durham—Wash-house, &c. 

22 Tottenham—Schools |... ie as 
23 Bpadee: County Ofices ‘7 : 
2 _ Llandudno—Public 


ll and Offices, fi 


Corporation .., 

School Board... oa 
J. Drake and Son ... a 
Combe and Co. Limitel ... 


School Board ... ¥ 44 
Wilts. County Council 
Urban District Council 


H. C. Marks, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle, 

J. Eden, 58, Pow-street, Workington. 

M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

W. Stirrup, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn, 

Principal, Bede College, Durham. : z 

G. E. 'T. Lawrence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

C. S. Adye, Stallard-street, Trowbridge, 

Silcock and Reay, Octagon-chambers, Milson-street, Bath. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | ¥OR WHOM. ‘ 
DELIVERY, ce aa LS Le Sk * 
* ia 
BUILDINGS—Continued. ine BenAtoRe: 
Bus ees E U Sn ee ae a aK on ae earas - S. Jackson and Sons, Tanfield-chambers, Bradtor 
SE yi rite oie . tee Fe Be: ems a are that G. E. Holman, 6, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. roe 
4 24 Norton-under-Cannock—School Enlargement ie .. School Boarl.. F Wee Poce .. ‘'T. H. Fleeming, 102, Darlington- street, Wolverhampton. | : 
7 25 Birmingham—Stabling, &. ... & ay) xe .. Public Works Committe. aa ae «. J. Price, Council House, Birmingham. 2 
i 25 Boston—Engine and Boiler House ... nie 6 .. Dock Commissioners a aan ...  W.H. Wheeler, Market-place, Boston. S 
ie 25 Loadon, E.C.—Sanitary Convenience a a: .. St. Luke Vestry PP bee .. Surveyor, St. Luke’s Vestry, London, E.C. ; A 
7 26 Weston-super-Mare—School ... é School Board ... iat isn se .. S.J. Wilde, Weston-super-Mare. : a 
ry 26 London, N.E.—Underground Convenience a ... Hackney Vestry tee ae +% ..  G. Lovezrove, Town Hall, Hackn3y. a 
si 27 Wanstead —School and Caretaker’s Cottage ae .. School Board.. tae Pe OM Bressey, 70, Bishopsgate- -street-within, E.C. A 
5 27 London, S.E.—Workhouse Repairs ... = Roe .. Guardians St. Saviour’s Union in .. G.D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, H.C. _ i 
a 28 Llangrwyne—Concrete Wall, &:. ... aoe ire .. Brecon County Council ... vee 40, ete H Dhomas; Brecon. es 
as 31 Spilsby—Drill Hall “a : ive eas a ee DB feteskeres J. E. Butcher, Spilsby. “3 
Noy. 1 Middlesex— Widening Bridges or sf ie .. County Council 4 ais vor rie + 
*- 1 Dartford—Twenty-six Cottages bc a3 saw Tae Saye Pees es ere E. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton. ie 
s 7 Walsall—Caretaker’s House ... ay vas hae ... School Board .. .. Bailey and McConnel Bridge- street, Wa'sall. a 
» 9-21 Sophia (Bulgaria)—Publie Offices”... ee se .- Bulgarian Ministry 0 of Public Works .. Commercial Department, Foreign Office. oe. 
oy 2 Coventry—Pumping Station Buildings ... ene .. Corporation ... .. J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. + a 
<3 18 Carmarthen—Stone Bridge... eee ag nae .. County Council ne La oti .. County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. E 
No date. Burnley—Lavatories .. = a3 Saee ae Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. . pa 
“5 Calverley —Alterations to Residence ie J. Young and Co., 62, Market- street, Bradford. : 
“ Cheadle—Villas_ ... as ie ise oo aig 73 INS Young, 3, Iddesleigh- mansions, Westminster, a 
* Dewsbury—Store ... os He oot tee ae sat percent Hollom and Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. . 5 
~ Kendal—House .., Pes aes ) sid cae cat ke EH. Thompsons ss. ee ad «. J. Hutton, Kendal. = : 
. Kendal—Hotel ..., ves ase ep ie ae iets, Chorley mean. Sto ye a= .. J. Hutton, Kendal. : 
3 Leeds—Hotel aA $4 ee “a For a3 cea Lae et ee DS =, PERM ees We Bakewell, 38, Park-square, Leeds. “a 
sy Leeds—Schools ... +i oF Age 6 .. Schoo Board... 45 6 a BoP Ars Braithwaite, School Board Offices, Leeds. “ 
a Leeds—Houses and Shop ae we ie Sse naa, ee ae eens e W. Greenwood, 231, Hunslet-road, Le2ds. : om 
= Llangonoyd—Forty Couaces B63 hae ee eas Pee aE ee oe ee Manager, Llynvi Valley Colliery, Llangonoyd.. 
a Mansfield—Stores ae Be neh ras pve iv Lis) ODOR = hae ¥ ase we .. Vallance ‘and Westwick, Mansfield. 
” Morecambe—Wing to Hotel ... an see <2 .. J.S. Ducksbury ek. ae ee .. Lawson. Roper, and Proctor, Lancaster. 
Walkley—Nine Houses .. — a pad ae Ser tty hr ee pee, See eo H. Wells-Smith, 70, Queen-street, Sheffield. 
“- Warsaw—Market Halls... bay er af = SS ay oe ee sea baa President of the Town of Warsaw. ae 
3 Fulwood—Convalescent Home i ve ass rate Oy cee a ee COs Hemsoll and Paterson, 18, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 2 =a 
3 Heysham—Sea Wall, &e. a e ie feet LU gt) Sete 5 Hemsoll and Paterson, 18, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. a 
3 Morecambe—A dditions ta Hotel Te See Ap .. de S. Ducksbury ive oa ate .. Lawson and Co., Lancaster. t a 
ea Ebbw Valley, Mon.—Church . ee xo ees .. Rey. W.C. Williams xe Re hl ales Vaughan, Cardiff. 2 
S Horsham —Infirmary, &c. ar wah as re .. Horsham Union - ee ie ..  C.H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham. = 
99 Cornwall—Mansion MRL a Pe a Se TE 5) Graham and Graham, Fowey, Cornwall. ? 
» Northamptou—Primitive ‘Methodist Church and Schooh —sesucecen H. H. Dyer, 1, Sheep-street, Northampton, : ~ 
ENGINEERING— j af 
Oct. 21 Montrose—Buoys... Sa $e ide ye nei .. Harbour Trustees ... ..  W. Ross, 10, Castle-street, Montrose. ee 
” 2 Pentre—Gas Mains ay 443 oa ive ‘.. Rhondda Urban District Council. .. ©. Thomas, Gas and Water Works, Pentre. | 
¥ 22 Earlestown—Storm Ov erilow .. ae and ate .. Urban District Council .., .. Surveyor, Town Hall, Earlestown, i Ms 
; 22 Cowes—Cast-iron Tank . +s ar as a .. Urban District Council ... ie ... Surveyor to the Council, Cowes. Pet - 
oA 22 Edinburgh—Boilers, ke. LS a Bes we ‘Council .. re 6 ay We N, Colent, 1; Parliament- -square, Edinburgh. ay 
” 22 Farringdon—Excavation Works oar nae ro ..  Bural District Council na oes cb) Cae Wanship, Borough- buildings, Abingdon, med 
. 24 Manchester—Shafting, GO. sands se oi a .. Rivers Committee ... on we .. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. ‘ 
rf 24 Rugby —Pumping Mains Sas ee oF tas .. Urban District Council ... is .. D.G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. = 
s 25 Dover—Supply Pipes Fo es os ia ». Town Council... Bae aa .. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. “ie 
35 25 London, S.W.—Gas Engines, eis. Finds at Ges .. London County Council ... aa ... Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Cups a Wie 
9 27 Sligo—Water Supply _... ee we oad Fo .. Harbour Commissioners ...... ae a TS at Mercer, ‘Town Hall, Sligo. ve 
” 29 Kirkby-in-Ashfield—Well Be esa ee sae .. Urban District Council ... nor .. W.H Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. : 
Nov. 1 Cairo—Bridge ae: gen sca a oterpe et TOT Se lee oe Inspeztor of Irrigation, and Circle, Cairo. = 
$s 1 Enfield and Isleworth— Bridge Works eon He .» County Council ie Aa re .. H.T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Enfield. i 
WA 3 Balecombe—Pumping Machinery, &e. nes “C0 . Rural District Council .., his .. J. Munsergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, ; Lk 
3 10 Royton—Pumping Machinery... aa 3 .. Urban District Council ... +e «. T.S. McCallum, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester. he 
35 10 Belem (Para, Brazil) —Water Supply nt ne .. Government ... eae ine Mie .. Brazilian Consulate. England. ‘ : or 
a 16 Knowle—Engines, &. ... ee cad wee lng, eet ee eeaene W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. = 
Jan. 6 Johannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plant ... .. Town Council... ve de Ae .. RB. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-stret, St. Mary Axe, E. c. ae. 
No dat>. London, N.—Machinery oe Sa a AAT 2 ee aN ie OR eee A. Tewson, 30, Holborn, E. Oy os 
IRON AND STBEL— ‘ veo 
Oct. 22 Cowes—Cast-iron Pipes ... sas id des *&. .« Urban District Council .., ar .. Surveyor to the Council, Cowes. ; . 1 
ROADS— 2 3 F iy 
ODE ok Newhayen—Road Works sae ie ate ae «+ -Urban District Council .., we .. Town Surveyor, Newhaven. oS 
” 24 Shoreham—Supply Flints i ke wre Ri «. Urban District Council .., se .. Town Surveyor, Shoreham. See 
” 24 Hoddesdon—Making-up Streets oe oe ie .« Urban District Council ., aie «» T. Solkield, Briscoe-road, Hoddesdon. = 
” 25 Harrow-on-the- Hill —Making- -up Roads .., a .« Urban District Council ... a5 .. Council’s Offize, High- street, Harrow. i 
” 23 Wilmslow—Streat Works ak wh vee .. Urban District Council ©... “vu «. Council Offices, Swan- street, Wilmslow. . ll 
No date. Heysham—Street Works, &c. . BOY T ies to ra Wheels ORE Sea eae Walker and Collinson, Bradford. ; 
99 Amble—Street Works .., + i's A oF .. Urban District Council _ ... tie .. _W. Gibson, Surveyor, Amble. : : 
’” Dewsbury—Paving, &c. . a “ey tes ri site sale eather sxe Bz2atley’s Yorkshire Breweries Ltd., Dewsbury. aly 
” Staiaes— Widening, &e.. a to atte) oan Rural District Councils <=. «+ a  G. W. Manning, Surveyor, Ashford, Staines. ‘ Fog 
Ons aT ae SESS DEA “yi 
at. ilmslow—Sewers aoa Saba sy fase BO Sase) ave CU EDN District Councllsqy, 1. era eee WW eo bOner eS a 
” 22 Ledbury—Sewers, &e. ... om ws 5 jus .. Urban District Council ... a ae te OR Berrington Bonk beildioes Wolverhampt ~~ 
” fs Barnton—Sewer, &&. ... oy ap as is .. County Council +e ey ok ..  Belfrage and Carfrae, 1, Erskine- Bice) Sdn wary hal ap =i 
9 25 Largs—Sewer Pipes le et ae We one + Police Co mmissioners ee ae seen tats ‘Copland, 146, West Regent-street, isha an 
” 27 Tavistoz:k—Drainage Works ... Me ee .. Rural District Council  ... a4 ..  G. D. Bellamy, 6a, Courtenay-street, Plymouth, ; 
” 29 Kirkby-in- Ashfield —Sewe rage Works AB ee .. Urban District Council .., : H. Walker, Angel. row, Nottingha; 35 E 
Novy. 2 Ewell—Scavenging eS x: St iat «. Parish Cowacil i Ae 3 an? Ge Hards, High- street, Ewell. a » 
32 bd Deal—Sewerage Works... mee ee ee ave Corporation, 4. 4. 4. 4. B, Latham, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. ag 
ae PAINTING AND rab rkh ne at |e : Bn: 
ordi ce rare fad - we Smt © se Corporation .. a. H.C, Marks, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle, 4 
” ndon —Painting hart See usa we Guardians St. Saviour’s Union .. ... GD. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, E.C, “” 
SSeS Seen ase aes a 
COMPETITIONS. % 
a i. 
DATE 
DESIGNS T : aoe 
Sead DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, ig 
Oct. 15 Ardrossan—Hospital ... Ii 
$ 28 Chastsay Seman age Schemes... ot eater: £50, £30, £20... 7" Committee of Saltcoats and Ardrossan Joint Hofpital. 
sy 29 Shrowabury—School a D ‘ » £30, £20... os Re oh «« Chertsey Urban District Council. rz) 
Noy. 18 Sheffi2ld—Board School... .. 0. ces x ee ay Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury. 


= 31 Stockholm—New Stations J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. 


4 a : Aberavon—Extension of Market _.. ne is £21 “89 eae <a ei Sotielaty, Hoval Admintatraiod wren ts) ede 
le 5 Poeue mane Oe Faia Gay af) ray £30, £20 ... e, Oy 5; e Corporation of Harrogate a 
, = a 0 eee . 
Wo date Mugrone —Blevtnoity Thea mp Room |. ee 3 £20, L10N% big at ree .. Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices, eee ~ 
estructor (Assessor) vee eee eee ee ore LON ase vee sae eevee «| Hovbert Monckton, Town Clerk, gti: ; ; 


Wibsey—F 
ibsey—Fountain... 4. ye i ese ata woe AS ot Walter North, Wibsey, 


ere oo ee Se 
Ka ie ; 4 4 a Se ~~ ye “ ; 


* h'< a 4 


g Property and Land Sales. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


a 1898, 


i: AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
At that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
own and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
eld MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
_ Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 
List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
‘Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
atis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 


Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 


Sales for the Year 1898.—Telephone No. 669 Bank.— 
Telegraphic address, ‘‘ Akaber, London.” 


j ESSRS. BAKER & SONS beg to announce 
that their SALES of LANDED ESTATES, 
{nyestments, Town, Suburban, and Country Houses, 
Business Premises, Building Lands, Ground-rents, 
Reversions, Shares, and other Properties will be held 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on the following 
Fridays during the year 1898 :— 
October 28 | November 11 | November 25 | December 9 


Auctions can be held on days besides those above 
specified.—11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


By order of the Bridge-house Estates Committee of the 
_ Corporation of the City of London.—A highly valuable 
‘Building Site, covering an area of considerably over 
an acre in the heart of the City. 


q ESSRS. BAKER and SONS are instructed 

by the Bridge-house Estates Committee to LET 
by AUCTION, on Building Lease, for a term of 80 
years, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 28th, at TWO o’clock, to be offered in one 
ot, and if not so disposed of in four lots, the imrortant 
UILDING SITE, comprising Nos. 5, 6, and part of 
0.7, West-streat, Nos. 36 to 48 (inclusive), Finsbury- 
ircus, Nos. 2 and 4, Cireus-place, No3. 101 to 116, 
mdon-wall, and Albion Hall, with warehouses, &e., 
oining, occupying a total area of 49,000ft., and pos- 


tes for the erection of bank, insurance, and other 
Hices, shops, professional or business premises, well 
orth the attention of builders, capitalists, and others, 
rding an opportunity seldom obtainable of acquiring 
rominent building sites in the City. 


Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale of the Crry 
/OMPTROLLER and Crry Surveyor, Guildhall, B.C. ; and 
the AucTIONEERS, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


_ Sales by Auction for the Autumn, 1898.—Messrs. 
? EBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and 
; BRIDGEWATER 
to announce that their AUTUMN SALES of 
ISTATES, Investments, Town, Suburban, and Country 
louses, Business Premises, Building Land, Ground 
ents, Advowsons, Reversions, Stocks, Shares, and 
ther Properties will be held at the Auction Mart, 
okenhouse-yard, near the Bank of England, in the 
ity of London, as follows :— 
Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
Tuesday, Noy. 1. 
_ Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
By arrangement, Auctions can also be held on other 
ays in town or country. Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
mer, and Bridgewater undertake Sales and Valua- 
s for Probate and other purposes of Furniture, 
bures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 


Detailed Lists of Investments, Estates, Sporting 

uarters, Residences, Shops, and Business Premises, to 

Let or Sold by private contract, are published on the 

of each month, and can be obtained of Messrs. 

ENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER, 

te Agents, Surveyors, and Valuers, 80, Cheapside, 
mdon, E.C Telephone No. 503, Bank. 


Tuesday, Nov. 22. 
Tuesday, Dec. 6. 


—P 1.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
We personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

» Or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
ar Library. Special three months’ finishing 
s.— For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
HURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 


Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


ARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
ughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
. by correspondence; no books are required.— 

particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
obach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


» I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

Ve CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
$. Preparation by Spas aa in residence, 
sonally.—MIppLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
by Strand, W.C, 


LANS, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
_ TIES, &e., carefully prepared by young Architect. 
rate terms to those about to build.—ArtisTIc, 1, 
ace, Whitby. 10 


essing frontages of about 750ft., offering magnificent’ 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Oifices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not excesding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Thraa insertions 
may be had for the prics of two. 


OINERS WANTED.—Three or Four Good 
© Men for a Permanency.—W. Srinpatu, Builder, 
Mill-lane, Cambridge. 1 


M ASONS.—Constancy for steady, reliable, 


all-round Man; country yard near London; 
neat workman indispensable ; good wages.—Box No. 863, 
Office of BurtpERs’ JouRNAL. 3 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING.— 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office. 

eR only.— Box 837, BurILpERS’ on A 
ce. 


ANTED, SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 

ASSISTANTS, who are competent to abstract 

and bill.—Apply by letter, stating age, experience, and 

salary, and enclosing copies of testimonials, to Box 233, 
Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 1 


LECTRICIAN and ENGINEER RE- 
QUIRED by Mr. Jeremiah Colman, at Gatton 
Park. Competent to take charge of electric lighting 
and plant and a 25 h.p. gas engine. Able to use anvil 
and execute repairs to ironwork. Preference given to 
& man who can shoe horses. Unexceptional references 
for respectability and competency.—Apply (letter only), 
C. Trevor WHEELER, Hsq., Agent, Gatton Park, 
Surrey. 1 


ANTED, Architectural DRAUGHTS- 

MAN for Land Agent. and Surveyor’s Office.— 

Apply, with salary and references, to “‘ Country,’ Office 
of this paper. 2 


O JOINERS.—WANTED, Two first-class 
BENCH HANDS; wages 8d.; country shop ; 
constant employment on good work.—Steady, respect- 
able men please apply to GreGory Bros., Builders, 
Anthony’s, Woking. 1 


SEER SES (first-class) WANTED in a 


leading City Architect’s Office. Thoroughly 
competent in all branches. Preference to one used to 
Dip bes wo1k.—Write first to Herpert KNIGHT, 
5, Aldermanbury, E.C. 


ENERAL ASSISTANT WANTED. Usual 
qualifications, surveying, levelling, &e.—Apply, 
by letter, to W. WATvKINS and Son, Architects, Lincoln. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (duly quali- 
fied) WANTED at once. Must be a neat and 
artistic draughtsman, and well up in construction.— 
Apply by letter, stating age and qualifications, and 
salary required, to ARCHITECT, care of J. W. Wadding- 
ton, Stationer, Silver-street, Hull. ! 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT WANTED at 
once ina Jobbing Business. Must be practical 
andexperienced. Well up in setting-out, measuring-up, 
and superintending work, Have good command of 
men.—State, age, references, and salary required, to 
W. Batrert, Builder and Decorator, 65 and 67, Myddle- 
ton-rcad, Bowes Park, N. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


‘PERSPECTIVES. 
Mr. E. B. LAMB, 


2 No. 31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ODELLER and CARVER desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Well up in figure and orna- 
ment.—Address, A. M., BurtpERs’ JourRNAL Office. 2 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 
Qualified Assistant, with spare time, renders 
assistance in the preparation of plans, details, inking in, 
and tracings for Architects.—80, Denmark-road, Man- 
chester. 2 


HOP FOREMAN or STAIRCASE 

BUILDER seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well 

up in all classes of hardwood fittings. First-class 

references from last employers. Strictly sober.— 
G. W., 268, Milkwood-road, Herne Hill, Brixton. 3 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (20) 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good references. 
Four years’ experience in good work. Neat and quick 
draughtsman. Probationer. Salary, 23s.—P. C, Poury, 
Effingbam House, Arundel-street, W.C. 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT desires an APPOINTMENT in or 
near London. Four years’ experience. Capable of 
preparing plans from rough sketches.—‘‘M.,’’ The 
Limes, Earlsbrook-road, Earlswood. 
UILDER’S CLERK and ASSISTANT.— 
Measuring, quantities, estimating, and general 
routine. Used to superintending works in progress. 
Aged 27. Wages £2.—M. H.” 17, St. Phillip’s-road, 
Dalston, N.E. 
N ARCHITECT of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANT in London. Varied 
knowledge of Architecture, iron and steel work, valua- 
tions, &c.—*‘ P.,” 6, Kelvin-road, Highbury Park, N. 


O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and PRO- 
PERTY OWNERS. — WORK REQUIRED by 

Two practical Men, having had fifteen years’ first- 
class experience in all kinds of house decorating, and 
guarantee to carry out the work to the satisfaction of 
the surveyor; good testimonials and references; esti- 
mates given; distance no object —Apply, W. Barkrr, 


7, Cecil-road, South Wimbledon. 3 
TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London,” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed ...... The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


ONH PHNNY. 


FUL INGS capita: os sare 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 
Sad. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under Ne a sas nO e.0 
Each Additional Line... sat oor eee 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under ... 4 6 
Each Additional Line... 09 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ae See 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... ars © 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 

Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 

(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 

Six Lines or under bes gos ie ea ax 00 
Each Additional Line ... a sds aaa tn ee 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C 
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116-181, OXFORD ST., W. 
175, 176, SLOANE ST., SW. 


Warings 1 
unequalled for Chimneypieces, Over- 
mantels, Grates, etc., in all styles a at 
moderate prices. — 


Warings 


Fitted Show Rooms are unique 
examples of tasteful and economical 


Furnishing. . ce 
Warings 
alice CHEMIN gE AiG ee eaen are successful in competition for 
In Pi imed, with Tiles, Berlin ac rate, 
n Pine pri Carved Cheeks, Building, Sanitary W ork, Decora: 


tion, and Cabinet Work. 


Warings F 
carry out Architects’ own designs 
in the most careful and conscientio is 


manner. 
Wari nes ee 
are famed for this union of qualia 
—‘“Maximum of Taste, Minimu gi 

of Cost.” . 4 
WARINGS 
LONDON. LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER. PARIS 


Carved Oak or Walnut, with Black and Copper Dogs, ae 3 
De Nurgan Tiles and, Marble Steps. DESIGNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, — 


i ed i 
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ARCHITECTVRAL: RECORD 


| WITH -SVRVEYING-AND - SANITARY: SVPPLEMENTS. 


: An Architectural Causerie. 


You will remember 
my perch in the middle 
of the Art Gallery p— 
not that I have been able to do much roost- 

ing since the Arts and Orafts Exhibition 

began; but it is the privilege of a decorative 
_bird to stand still and hear all that goes on 
around him even while he appears to be in 
full flight. Consequently I have been a good 
_ deal amused at what has been said about me 
and my companions in exile by the people of 
Manchester during the few weeks we have 
been on view. I have said “in exile,” because, 
3 however carefully you may arrange me on 
_ the wall, I cannot possibly feel at home, or 
look natural, out of the place for which my 
ereator designed me when he poured cobalt 
on my tail and wing-feathers and dubbed me 
Panel in Leaded Giass. The first day was 
ealled Press Day, by which was meant that 
the people who write newspapers might eome 
and see us without having their judgment 
biassed by other visitors who knew more than 
they. I learned this from the wild ducks 
at No. 7], to whose receptions the pressmen 
thronged, erying, “ Hullo! Louis de Rouge- 
mont’s wombats again!” This was the only 
Temark I heard them make ; for they did not 
trouble themselves much about the exhibits, 
being fully occupied with jokes of their own. 
I had always imagined a journalist to ke 
someone with a searching eye and a long 
note-book in which he seribbled hurriedly all 
the time. But these persons were quite 
sociable and leisurely, and seemed to be 
enjoying themselves very much. I really 
thought they were laughing at us, and 
preparing witty comments on our appear- 
ance; when suddenly they all went out 
together with one accord, and when they 
-eame hack they were more cheerful than ever. 
The visitors who took most notice of us after- 
wards: were generally the young ; especially 
“one serious couple who plodded through the 
catalogue making a vain list of what they 
wished they could afford to buy. They werea 
good deal worried at No. 145. “Piccolomini!” 
exclaimed the man in a tone that made it 
Sound like Italian profanity—“ what a name 
for a wall-paper! Why the—why on earth 


_ The Blue Bird 
_at Manchester. 


4 


and give you a name to remember it by?” 
The girl, however, was by this time sighing 
with delighted envy over a bedstead, not 
seeing at first the inscription on it—Great 
‘men have ever loved repose. When these 
words caught her attention she turned away, 
saying severely—“ Now, I should like to 
know what time a man who has that 
written over his head gets down to break- 


can’t they call it something like the pattern, - 


‘clearly. that Brown was not a crafts- 
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fast!”’ Then there came some of those 
careful souls who think all beautiful things 
ought to be kept for ornament and not for 
use—that it is better to have ugly things for 
daily wear, so that it doesn’t matter about 
spoiling them. There was a lady from 


‘Oldham, for instance, who felt quite sorry 


that such a lovely grille as No. 65 should be 
used for cooking steaks. But the 
amusing people who came to see us were the | 
artists themselves. None of those whose 
work was exhibited ever betrayed any pleasure 
or surprise. Several who came were sad 
because their work was not on view; others 


most 
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SKETCH AT A SPANISH MONASTERY: 


were equally sad because it was there. These 
latter gave the most curious reasons for their 
chagrin. A man named Brown said in atone 
of aggrieved resignation that he wouldn't 
have minded his stuff being shoved away in 
a corner, but he really didn’t think they need 
have hung him next to Jones. I felt rather 
sorry for Brown in being associated with 
such an inferior person, until Jones came 
round an hour later and explained quite 


man at all, and had only got in because he 
was a friend of Robinson’s and had done so 


much for the Guild. Robinson, I gathered 
presently, was not exhibiting this year. Of 
course he had plenty of good work going, 
but he did not eare to send it in. Anybody 
could see (he said as he passed me) that 
the whole show was simply got up for 
the glorification of Smith and Co.; it was in 
no way representative of the Manchester 
craftsmen. He himself had not come to see 
the exhibition; he merely looked in to see 
who was there. Then he sat down and 
counted Smith’s exhibits, and multiplied them 
by something else, and divided the total by 
the number of members in the Guild, until 
he had got a kind of rule-of-three sum. I 


The Moncada Tomb. 
Cloister of Santas Creus 


be 


BY F, HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B,A, 


followed him as far as the question—‘“ If 
Smith sends twenty-seven exhibits, what 
price the reputation of Jones ? ”—when I was 
disturbed by an old lady who nearly backed 
into me in trying to get a good view of a 
frieze representing the Garden of Eden on 
the other side of the room. She thought 
that, as portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, 
the figures. of. Adam and Eve were simply 
charming, only she could not help wishing 
they had been painted in fancy dress. As 
for me, I wondered whether the birds of 
Paradise ever grumbled because the whole 
creation was a cheap advertisement for 


Adam. 
E. W. 
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AT THE A.A. CONVERSAZIONE. 


By A Sprec1aL CORRESPONDENT. 


O*X Friday evening last the great King’s 
Hall of the Holborn Restaurant and 
adjoining suites were given over to the 
members of the Architectural Association, 
who filled the large rooms, and the 
yearly conversazione was consummated 
with more brightness and eclat, and with 
a larger aggregate of the ladies, than 
usually marks these functions. The Hall was 
pleasantly furnished to form a most agreeable 
lounge, and besides the prize drawings pro- 
duced in the Association classes during the 
past session, there was an exhibition of 
characteristic work by such well-known artists 
as Messrs. A. H. Haig, A. W. Weedon, and 
Wyke Bayliss. Besides the architectural 
drawings to enable members to talk shop 


with point and some show of gracefulness, 
there was an orchestra to provoke conversa- 
tion, coffee to keep people awake, more solid 
refreshments to make them glad they were 
alive, and a smoking-room and lots of quiet 
corners for those who should wish to yawn. 
The conversazione justifies itself from year 
to year in many ways. It gives _ its 
twelve or fourteen hundred members an 
opportunity of making the personal acquaint- 
ance of their new president under the most 
graceful and propitious circumstances, and it 
formsa happy occasion upon which the members 
may meet old friends and compare notes before 
entering upon @ new year of professional 
activity—for the architect’s New Year’s Day 
falls somewhere in the autumn, when he is 
newly refreshed by his holiday and swelled 
with energy and huge intentions for the next 
twelve months. It is, indeed, the occasion of 
a sort of social stocktaking, when a man may 
learn who has fallen down a crevasse in the 
Alps (if anyone has), and who, if any, has 
married a duchess. 

At eight o’clock the new President, Mr. 
George H. Fellowes Prynne, accompanied by 
Mrs. Prynne, began to receive the members 
and the many guests, and by nine o’clock the 
hall was well filled, the music in full swing, 
and a hum of conversation, punctuated by the 
more strenuous “ How d'ye do’s?” of meeting 
friends, filled the air. From time to time 
these sounds ceased at the claims of Messrs. 
May, Ellis; Dixey, and Charrington, glee- 
singers of considerable attainments, who 
sang from the music gallery. It may 
have been owing to their high position under 
the roof that the curious, blatant notes 
of the alto singer, wandered about alone 
under the wide arched ceiling ina distressed 
manner, like captive, birds trying to get out. 
The King’s Hall has, like many another build- 
ing designed with a view to public occasions, 
refuted the acoustic theories of its designer, 
and has been strung with wires midway be- 
tween floor and roof like a harp. 

It was apparently upon the subject of the 
roof that the President long held the atten- 
tion of Sir Edward Clarke, who was one of the 
guests of the evening, but whether or not he 
was discussing its acoustic properties did‘not 
seem Clear. Personally, from the great interest 
which Sir Edward manifested in this topic, one 
is inclined to think that Mr Prynne was trying 
to formulate the ventilating principles of the 
King’s Hall. It would have been satisfactory 
to have heard what he had to say upon a 
matter, which one hadoneself puzzledover. The 
fact is that though the King’s Hall has now 
been built several years, the air in it, although 
of necessity partly vitiated by the workmen 
who finished the interior, and the many who 
have visited it since, is still endurable and will 
sustain animal life for afew hours. This would 
incline to show that it is practically impossible 
to hermetically seal up a hall of the size and 
uses of this one in an efficient manner. The 
mere fact of the doors having to be left open 
for the ingress and egress of a number of 
people makes the exclusion of a certain small 
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quantity of fresh air, in spite of all the precau- 
tions taken by the management of the King’s 
Hall to the contrary, well nigh impossible ; 
and anyone who has noticed the speed with 
which the ordinary waiter walks, will realise 
that every time one of them whisks through a 
doorway, he must occasion an appreciable in 
or out current of air, and this alone is quite 
sufficient to stultify all the precautions that 
have been taken to preserve the original 
atmosphere of the building intact as at the 
time it was roofed in. 

But although on Friday the reminiscences 
of dining and smoke rooms, and the heavy air 
was certainly unfortunate, it did not detract 
from the success of the evening. It is 
religiously the custom to designate the Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association upon all 
public occasions the ‘ Genial President ;” and 
this is unfortunate, for it has robbed the word 
of its full distinction, and it becomes hyper- 
bolical when applied to Mr. Fellowes Prynne ; 
for he is a genial president, and for hearty 
generosity of manner he is second in popularity 
to none of his predecessors. At the annual 
dinner of the A.A. in the early summer, 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, in an impromptu 
post-prandial speech, said: “For Prynne 
is a jolly good fellow,” and everyone cried 
out, “ Hear hear!” for he had hit upon one of 
the President’s best appreciated character- 
istics. Thus the general briskness of Friday’s 
conversazione was a thing that might have 
been foretold. A number of well-known men 
came to shake hands with the President and 
offer their congratulations. The late president 
and hon. treasurer, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 
was duly in attendance to see his successor 
safely ensconsed in the office, and Mr. Brydon, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Mountford, and Mr. Edwin 
Hall all honoured the occasion, while Mr. 
Beresford Pite and Mr.!Thomas Blashill might 
have been seen in absorbing converse—‘a 
dragging together of the poles of the uni- 
verse,” to quote from one of Emmerson’s 
essays. Among others present were Messrs. 
Leonard Stokes, HE. J. May, Goldsmith, F. W. 
Pomeroy (whose paper on “ Modelling as 
applied to Architecture,” which is to be read 
this session, is looked forward to with much 
interest), and Messrs. Millard, Baggallay, 
Searls Wood, and many others. The success of 
the evening endorsed the action of the Associa- 
tion in returning te the old régime, and with- 
drawing from the experiment of last year when 
the operetta by Mr. F. D. Clapham and Mr. 
Leonard Butler formed so popular a feature of 
the evening that the members and their friends 
had scant opportunity to renew old acquaint- 
ances or to cultivate that of their presi- 
dent. On Friday evening there was nothing 
to show that a fuller programme of entertain- 
ments would have been desirable, and the 
general brightness was praiseworthy in the 
extreme, 

A late correspondent to the BurLpErs’ 
JOURNAL remarked that Architecture must 
surely be the worst paid of all the professions, 
and it was a remarkable sight to see all these 
men, hard at work, professionally, to starve each 
other and competing among themselves by 
thirties and forties for the chance of earning a 
couple of hundred pounds, still conversing on 
easy and unconstrained terms of relationship. 


Tue contract for rebuilding the Seaborne 
Coal Wharf at Bermondsey Wall, S.E., from 
the designs of Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 


‘has been let to Messrs. Holliday and Green- 


wood, of Loughborough Park Works, Brixton. 

Tue Wesleyan scheme for raising 1,000,000 
guineas to advance evangelisation has for one 
of its objects the erection of a palatial pile of 
buildings near Charing Cross. -In addition to 
a variety of offices and meeting houses, the 
new block will have a vast hall to seat three or 
four thousand persons. 

A new British School has been erected in 
Vincent’s Lane, Dorking. The building, which 
provides accommodation for 400 boys and girls 
—a number in excess of present attendance— 
has been erected by Messrs. Colls and Sons, of 
Dorking and London; from the plans of Messrs. 
Balfour and Turner, architects, Buckingham 
Street, W.C. es 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of Toe Burtprers’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—In his note under this heading in last 
week’s issue, “G.A.T.M.” has attempted to 
justify the “new and eminently useful phase 
of existence” entered upon by the Society of 
Architects, by stating that ever since the 
R.I.B.A. instituted its scheme of exami- 
nation, &c., there has been a demand for a 
single qualifying examination, and truly states 
that there are many competent men, willing to 
study and anxious to possess an examination 
diploma, who have not the time at their dis- 
posal to go through the whole Institute course. — 
It is just here, he declares, that “ The 
Society ” has come in, and without conflict 
with the older body, provides a diploma for 
those who are unable to give up several years 
to study. : 

It may be presumed that “G.A.T.M.” is 
himself a member of the older body, as an 


A.R.I.B.A., and as such should have been well | 


aware that the examination scheme of the 
Institute expressly provides, by a single exami- 
nation, for the requirements of those for 
whose relief it is suggested that “'The 
Society’s” examination is so valuable. - 


If “G.A.T.M.” will refer to the R.I.B.A. 
Kalendar, 1897-98, p. 270, he will find full 
particulars of “'The Special Examination ” to 
qualify for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A.— 
whereby architects in practice, not less than 


twenty-five years of age, and chief assistants — 


over thirty years of age, can be exempted by 
the Council from passing “ the preliminary and 
intermediate examinations,” and from sending 
in “ testimonies of study,” and be admitted to 


the final examination, which is conducted with 


especial regard to the requirements of such 
architects, their professional work and position ~ 
being duly taken into account by the Board of 
Examiners. _ 

The special examination so completely meets 
all reasonable requirements of those who may 
not have had the opportunity of taking advan- 
tage of the full course of study involved in pre- 
paration for, and in passing the full series of 
the progressive examinations, that the new ex- 
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amination, started by the Society of Architects, — 


appears to be entirely superfluous, and to be 


in direct conflict with that of the “older body.” 


The efforts made by the R.I.B.A. to raise — 


the standard of architectural education have 


wrought so much good that the establishment — 


of other examinations professing to aim at a 
like result cannot but be regretted, the more 


so when attempted to be justified by ignoring — 


the special provision made by the Institute to 

meet admitted difficulties—I am, Sir, yours 

faithfully, ARTHUR CATES. 
Oct. 20, 1898. 


Tue Church of St. Anne, Duddeston, which 
early in the present year was restored, has 
now been provided with a new organ. 

Some newly-completed business premises at 
Consett collapsed last week owing to the heavy 
rains. The structure was completely wrecked, 
but fortunately nobody was injured. The 
damage was considerable. 


A FINE chancel screen has just been placed — 


‘in the ancient and interesting old church at — 


Bebington. It is from the design of Mr. 


Charles E. Deacon, architect, of Liverpool, and — . 


is made of oak. The finely moulded pinnacled 
posts enclose a wealth of tracery and carving, ° 


consisting of five arcades, above which, in a — 


boldly moulded cornice, are the crisply cut _ 


cornices of foliage, containing shields with 
emblems of the Passion and other sacred signs, — 


A pierced ornamented cresting surmounts the 


cornice, above which rises a beautifully carved — 
The work has been carried out from — 


Cross. 
Mr. Deacon’s designs by Messrs. Harry Hem 
and Sons. “s 


or 
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: SPAIN: 


- Its Picturesque Cities and 
Monasteries. 


' V.—THE MONASTERY 
CREUS. 


OF SANTAS 


Pays: HAwinTon Jackson, R.B.A. 


: HE monastery of Santas Creus is situated 

T in the municipal district of Aigua Murcia, 
and is 28 kilometers from Tarragona 
and 29 from Vendrell, being enclosed in an 

extensive and very fertile valley which. is 
covered with farms, and has at its extremities 
towns of some importance, suchas Vilarrodona 

and Pont de Armentara. Placed upon a little 
hill, its lands are defined by the river Gaya, 
which flows from Santa Coloma through the 
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plain to Altafulla, near which town it falls. 
into the sea. The principal industry of the 
_ inhabitants of the plain is the cultivation of 
_ the vine, though many other agricultural 
_ products add to their wealth. Santas Creus 
is about equally distant from Pont de Armen- 
tara and Vilarrodona (about 4 kilometers), 
but it is with the latter that communication 
is now least difficult. To get therefrom either 
‘Tarragona or Barcelona one takes train 
to Valls and then one of the carriages 


Py 


which ply for hire between that town 
and Vilarrodona, from which place it is best 
to go on foot; partly because the views 
are beautiful and it is pleasant to linger 
on the way to observe them,and partly because 
the road is scarcely practicable now for wheeled 
vehicles. Between Santas Creus and Pont de 
Armentara there is a fine bridge across the 
river Gaya, consisting of a single well-pro- 
portioned arch, which was built in 1549 by the 
then Abbot. It is therefore to be supposed 
that at that date most of the traffic to and 
from the monastery, which is one of the most 
celebrated of those belonging to the Cistercian 
order, was carried on from that direction. 

The monastery consists, as is usual, of an 
external and internal cloister, the word being 
here used to denote the groups of buildings 
within the exterior and interior walls re- 
spectively. In the external cloister were the 
dwellings of the Abbot and of those monks 
who were exempt from the strict monastic 
life, either from their dignity or from their 
great services and their duties, such as the 
vicar and the porter, the treasurer, the doctor, 
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A SPANISH MONASTERY: 


and the apothecary, the masons, and other 
workmen. In the internal cloister lived the 
monks and their servants whose acts were 
governed by the strict Cistercian rule. In the 
external cloister are two plazas, the first of 
which is immediately within the outermost 
gate. This gate is quite simple and plain in 
construction, and bears no ornament beyond a 
little shield with the arms of the monastery 
carved upon the keystone. It is flanked by 
two buildings which served as porter’s lodge 


on one side, and smithy on the other, and is 
closed by two thick wooden door leaves which 
turn on pivots. On the east side of the plaza 
is a low wall, allowing the extensive panorama 
of the plain bounded by hills to be seen. 
Facing the entrance gateway is the Church of 
St. Lucia, the parish church of Aigua Murcia, 
which has been served by the monks for cen- 
turies. It is now, however, a building of 
baroque style, not calling for notice. At the 
left of it, facing the low wall, is the great gate 
which gives access to the second plaza. It 
also is baroque, and forming part of the same 
building is the house of the vicar of St. Lucia, 
who was always a monk in the old days. An 
octagonal watch tower rises close by. The rest 
of the buildings in the plaza consist of houses 
for farm labourers and servants, together with 
stables, cart hovels, and other agricultural 
offices. 

Passing through the gateway we enter an 
avenue of large trees which runs down the 
centre of a long plaza, the houses surrounding 
which are for the most part three stories high. 
On the right we come first to the Abbot’s 
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BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


palace, now occupied as the town hall of the 
municipal district of Aigua Murcia, It was 


‘ constructed in 1562, but the courtyard with 


its central well may-have belonged to another 
building, the low pointed arches and the shape , 
of the capitals looking quite a century earlier, 
The rest of the palace is ordinary though 
spacious and well planned, and is occupied 
by the county court offices and the public 
schools for both boys and girls, together with 
the professor’s rooms. The houses around 
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MONASTERY OF SANTAS CREUS: 


this plaza have been occupied as private 
dwellings ever since the departure of the 
monks, and are not noteworthy. Beyond the 
Abbot’s palace were the bursary, the guest 
house, the estate offices of the monastery, the 
houses of the doctor and the apothecary, and 
the dwellings of the freed monks on the left 
side. In the centre of the plaza, in front of 
the Abbot’s palace, is avery good Renaissance 
fountain crowned with a mutilated statue of 
S. Bernard. It was erected by the monks, and 
still affords a good supply of drinking water to 
the inhabitants. The further side of the plaza 
is occupied by the church and the wall of the 
internal cloister. Facing down the Plaza 
Mayor, so that it may be seen through the 
gateway rising above a flight of seven broad 
steps which conducts to a terrace in front of 
it, is the church. It is a battlemented, castel- 
lated looking edifice, and in the nave wall are 
a large traceried window thrown back from 
the wall surface a good deal, with moulded 
jambs, and a round headed doorway, also 
richly moulded and shafted, the detail of 
which is Gothic of the 14th century. In 
the aisles are two little windows, and at 
each side of the doorway a few sunken panels 
with cusped heads, a form of enrichment which 
also appears in a sort of frieze which is placed 
below the battlements. The facade is about 
68ft. high by- 83ft. broad. The window and 
door are two centuries later than the rest of 
the facade. The two-leaved door itself is 
baroque, the panels are carved out of the solid 
and strengthened with iron nails and clamps. 
The general style of the church is Early Pointed 
of the 12th century, say. rather “ transitional.’ 
The plan is that of a Latin cross, the central 


nave being nearly 28ft. broad between the’ 


piers, and the aisles about 15ft. each. It is 
Romanesque up to the springing of the arches, 


above which point the arches and mouldings - 


affect. the .Early Gothic forms, the vaulting 
being quadripartite with moulded ribs. The 
principal light comes from. the great west 
window and from a fine Romanesque rose high 
up in the eastern wall, but there are also 
some narrow lateral windows ‘of early date, 
The nave arcade consists of six rectangular 
piers. The length of the nave from the apse to 
the western wallisabout217 ft.,andthetransepts 
are 120ft. across. As originally planned there 


were but four chapels, but in later days the 
monks increased the number to twelve, utilizing 
the spaces between the nave piers behind the 
trascoro. 'The altars are horrible things, quite 
at variance with the severe design of the old 
work. The high altar, too, was put up in 1646. 
It is unnecessary to say more. In the end of 
the north transept is a door opening out into 
the monk’s cemetery; in the south is the 
entrance to the spacious sacristy, a later 
addition. In one of its divisions, intended 
for a lavatory, is a decorated fountain which 
is worth noticing. In this transept is also 
a flight of stairs 7ft. 6in. wide, which formed 
a direct communication between the church 
and the dormitory of the younger monks. 
The choir occupied the three bays of the 
nave westward from the crossing. It con- 
tained a magnificent organ and finely carved 
stalls, which were destroyed in 1835, being 
wantonly set fire to by a French detach- 
ment which was on its way from Argol 
to destroy the castle of Querol. According to 
the chronicles of the monastery the founda- 
tions of the church were laid in the year 1174, 


‘and the building was completed in 1411. 


Various kings and great people contributed 
largely to the funds, the greatest benefactors 
being the Queen Dona Petronilla of Aragon, 
and her descendants the Kings Don Alfonso, 
the Chaste, and Don Jaime II., the Just. 

In 1211 enough was built and covered in to 
be consecrated and used, the rest of the work 
being proceaded with as funds came in, as is 
clearly shown by the differences of style 
between the apse and the western facade. 

Between the door of the church and the 
Puerta Real, by which one enters the principal 
cloister, is an enclosure dedicated to the game 
of “ Pelota,” one side of which is formed by 
the cloister wall, while the wall of the church 
is used to strike the ball against. The 
monks of Poblet also had their enclosure 
for playing the same game (of which the 
Catalonians are passionately fond), but their 
court was quite in the interior of the buildings. 
It must have been a sight to see men in monk’s 
garb playing a game which requires so’ much 
agility and skill! The Puerta Real is of the 
same date and character as that of the church, 
a round arch with mouldings of a later character 


.with delicate shafting at the sides, and two 


THE MOST ANCIENT CLOISTER. 


empty niches which once held statues of the 


founders Don. James II. of Aragon and his wife — 
Blanche of Anjou, standing upon a base of sunk — 


panel with traceried heads which contain coats — 


of arms. On the keystone and some of the 


voussoirs are cut the shield of James II. of © 


Aragon with the Catalan bars, and that of his — 
wife Blanche of Anjou with flewrs-de-lis. 5 
still retains the ancient iron work. It is 


It 4 


evident that it was intended that both these — 
doors should be protected by porches, the first 


row of mouldings and other stones being still — 


in position. 


The cloister, which we enter through this 
door, is the most beautiful thing in the © 


monastery. It is Gothic of the 14th century, 
having been built between the years 1313 and 


1341, in which latter year it was blessed by the 
The cost of this — 
cloister was borne by the king and queen, and — 


Abbot Francisco Miro. 


the escutcheons of these monarchs appear, — 


alternating with that of the Abbot Don Pedro 


Alegre, under whom the work was commenced, ~ 


in many of the capitals and central bosses of — 
the vaulting. It is in plan a rectangle, 120ft. — 
long by 106ft. broad. The walks are 13ft. 
broad, and 20ft. high from the pavement to 
the lower portion of the keystone of the — 
vaulting. The walls are 18in. thick. On the — 
north and south sides there are eight bays, on 
the east and west but seven. The traceries — 


are different in each of the ambulatories, all — 


being of the Second Pointed period. The — 
capitals are of two kinds, one of which, - 
executed with the greatest dexterity, repre- — 
sents generally grapes and other fruits, leaves — 
and flowering plants cut in very high 

relief, and almost as if the plants themselves 
were fastened to the stone. The other 

sort is not so well carved, and for the most 


part represents human beings and mythological — 
‘cre itions. 


The columns are slender and well — 
grouped, and the mouldings of excellent style. — 
The stone used is a fine sort of sand stone, 
which is sufficiently hard and homogeneous to — 


- 


allow of the most delicate carving being — 


executed init. Yet it has weathered so much 


‘in some places. that in the western side but — 
‘three arches are perfectly preserved, while two 


of the others have lost their tracery altogether, — 
the remaining two being much damaged. On ~ 
the south there is one which is quite ruined, 
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while the other six are well enough preserved, 
but on the north and east the work was in 
such a bad state at the end of the last century 
that columns and traceries had to be taken 
os down bit by bit. Within the cloister garth, 
and communicating with the southern walk, is 

an edifice called “ El Templete,” a Romanesque 
building, hexagonal in plan, with coupled 

_ round arches under others which are slightly 

_ pointed, which containsa marble fountain which 

_ pours water from a number of vents into a large 
stone basin with a pleasant murmur sounding 

_ through the surrounding stillness. There is 
no doubt that this interesting little building 

_ is contemporary with the church, and in the 

wall of the cloister on that side are to be seen 
- indubitable signs that an older cloister once 

stood on the ground now occupied by that of 
the 14th century. : 

____The priory was entered from a doorway, now 
closed, facing the entrance to the “templete.” 
On the ground floor may be seen the com- 
mencement of a large refectory, which was 

never completed. In the centre of the east 

side of the cloister is the Chapter House. It is 

_ achamber about 36ft. square, the vaulted roof 

_ of which is supported by four slender columns 
_ with carved capitals, and is lighted by two 

_ windows at the sides of the doorway, with 
which they group. They are much like the 

_ arches of the “templete” in shape, but are 
richly moulded, and the capitals more deli- 
cately carved. Round the walls are remains of a 
stone bench. In this eastern walk are four 
other archways, the one farthest from the 
church giving entrance to the chapel of St. 

_ Benedict—the next serving as “locutorio ” 
(talking-place), for the young monks, «nl also 

as passage-way to the older cloister and 

various offices belonging to the monastery. 

_ It has stone seats running down it: sides. 

_ The next arch leads to the monk’s dormitory 

_ by way of a staircase in the wall, and the 

fourth, that nearest the church, gives entrance 

toa little chapel once dedicated to St. Martin, 

_ andafterwards to Our Lady of the Assumption, 

_ which is thought to have been the library at 
one time, books belonging to the Chapter being 
_ required by the Cistercian rule to be kept 
_ “between the church and the Chapter House.” 
_ It is now used to store remains of scu'pture 
_ found among the ruins. The cloister contains 
numbers of tombs which it will be most 
convenient to speak of when describing the 

- monuments generally. 
Through the “locutorio” one arrives at the 
_ Ancient Cloister, which is nearly 120ft. long by 
_ 80ft. broad. The arcades are very unusual in 
_ shape, the pointed arches springing practically 
_ from the ground. They have slightly moulded 
_ edges, and are five in number the short way, 
_ the longer sides having eight ; they were con- 
_ structed in 1163. Nothing remains of this 
early structure but the arcade, the vaults and 
the original roofs having perished. Turning 
sharply to the right on entering the cloister 
one comes to the cellar and winepress, which 
back on to the priory. The cellar is 50ft. long 

_ by 35ft. broad, and is late Romanesque in style, 

with two pillars in the centre line from which 

_ six bays of vaulting spring. It stills contains 

_ two ancient cylindrical casks used by the 

monks. ‘The winepress is entered from the 

_ cellar, and is roofed by nine pointed arches 

_ springing from corbels supporting a barrel 

vault; it is 75ft. by;35ft. In the same corner is 

_ the prison tower, which fills the space by the 

side of the cellar, making a rectangle with it 

and the winepress. The upper part of it was 
used as a watch tower. Following round the 
cloister are ruined buildings which were used 
as kitchens and the dwelling of the monk who 
was “universal provider” for the community ; 

and next comes the refectory, which is 57ft. 

% long and 28ft. broad. The walls of this room 

_ are covered with tiles almost as high as a 

“man’s head, and it is roofed with a great 

_ elliptical vault divided into four compartments 

by three cross arches. Tall windows light it, 

_and it contains a modest pulpit for the reader. 

_ Asmall window communicates with the kitchen. 

_ The building of this refectory commenced in 

_ 1302, and was not ended till 1613, which 

accounts for the incongruous features which 

one finds in it. 

(To be continued.) 
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The “ Bitter Cry ” of the Outcast 
Architectural Assistant. 


To the Editor of Tom BurtpEers’ JouRNAL. 


Srr,—The letter signed “A.R.I.B.A.,” in 
your issue of the 19th inst., is, I presume, an 
appeal to the Profession and the world at 
large, inducing them to use their generous 
offices in bettering the lot of the unhappy 
architect’s assistant. 

What can be done to raise the status and 
remuneration of the much neglected draughts- 
man? While sympathising with the truth of 
* A.RI.B.As” remarks, no exposure of his 
wrongs and insufficiently recognised services 
will, I fear, do anything towards the mitiga- 
tion of his lot. 

While not admitting any bias towards regis- 
tration, my opinion is that, were entry into the 
Profession made more stringent, as in the case 
of the legal profession, a large percentage of 
youthful aspirants would be saved the disap- 
pointments and altogether inadequate recogni- 
tion which is the lot of ninety-nine out of 
a hundred assistants. If architects were 
more insistent on the elementary educational 
attainments of prospective pupils and their 
fitness for the work, they would do more 
towards removing the stigma than the talk of 
a lifetime. It is a fact that great numbers 
of pupils (I am sorry to say the provincial 


members err most in this respect) on entering 
an office are incapable of oi dinary elementary 
scholarship. . 

There is not one assistant in ten worthy of 
the name who possesses the natural bent, or 
talent, and perseverance essential to a modicum 
of success in this most hard-w rked and brow- 
beaten of professions. 

If parents and youthful aspirants to the 
Profession would only look before they leap, 
many badly-chosen careers would be arrested 
before it is too late. 

Should the Registration of Architects Bill 
become law, one good result would ensue; a 
better and more suitable class of pupils would 
enter the ranks of the Profession when 
certain that the reward of their long and 
severe training would be the social status and ~ 
universal recognition which should befit the 
Profession in all its ranks. 

It is well known that a great many would- 
be architects, nowadays, are recruited from 
amongst the failures of the other professions ; 
this, and the other facts stated, are almost 
entirely accountable for the congested and 
much despised lot of the architectural assis- 
tant.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

“ONE OF THEM.” 

October 21st, 1898. 


Lorp LonponprrrRy has opened a Unionist 
Club at Willington Quay, Northumberland. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION MEDAL : 


Prize Designs and Drawings 
at the A.A. 


By Our Own Critic. 


A> Friday, the 7th inst., that being the 

occasion of the inauguration meeting of 
the new session of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and presidential address, the President, 
Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne, presented the 
prize-winners of the past session with the 
medals, books, and certificates which are annu- 
ally distributed to those students who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the work of the classes 
and studio, or who succeed in those other 
special subjects for which prizes are awarded. 
It is a great pity that the excellence of these 
classes is not more widely known. Unlike 
other schools of Architecture in London, 
advertisement is no policy of the Architectural 
Association, which is content to let its educa- 
tional curriculum remain supplementary to the 
social and professional advantages which have 
always constituted its chief claims to popu- 
larity, by introducing the would-be architect 
into the inner circle of professional life and 
affairs. At the same time, our attention is 
never called to the educational opportunities 
offered to its members by the Architectural 
Association, but we are struck by the excellent 
and thorough practical discipline of its methods 
throughout. The curriculum is concerned alone 
with tke education of “ architects,’ in the 
strictest sense of the word, and accordingly 
this end is accomplished with a more direct 
attention to the essential training of an 
architect than in institutions where the 


needs of the wider application of architectural ~ 


knowledge in the trades, has also to be con- 
sidered. It is, too, generally overlooked that 
the great activity in architectural education 
which has arisen in the last few years is in 
the main due to the initiative step taken by this 
Association when it instituted the curriculum 
of education which has become so popular with 
the Profession. 

The prize which has called for the closest 
competition, and produced the soundest and 
most valuable work, is the Association medal, 


‘ 


SECOND AWARD. 


(See Inset Supplement for perspective view.) 


which is each year given to the author of the 
best design for some building, the particulars 
and requirements of which are published at 
the beginning of each session. This prize, 
which is, perhaps, first favourite in popularity, 
and always attracts a great deal of attention, 
has this year produced nine sets of drawings 
of varying merit, and, in view of the somewhat 
technical nature of the subject, and the large 
number of drawings required, the exhibition 
must be considered a most satisfactory one. 
The subject, “ A Convalescent Home on the 
South Coast,” asked accommodation for ten 
men, ten women, and fifteen children, and the 
requirements included day rooms for each sex, 
play room and covered play shed for children, 
a small chapel with accommodation for twenty- 
five strangers, beside inmates and staff, and 
various other essentials of the plan were 
specified. The drawings required included 
eighth scale plans, elevation, and sections, a 
half-inch detail, and a perspective. Of the nine 
competitors the designs of two, as stated in a 
previous issue, are of such equal merit that 
the award has been divided; “ Meris 
Solatium,” Mr F. D. Clapham gaining the 
silver medal, and dividing the ten guinea prize 
with “ Leander,” Mr. T. Tyrwhitt, the author 
of the measured drawings of Clare College, 
Cambridge, for which the Institute medal was 
last year awarded. A comparison of these two 
designs shows that while that of the winner 
of the medal has recommended itself for its 
elevation, its rival has claimed recognition 
mainly forexcellence of plan. Mr. Clapham 
has achieved a picturesque rugged group of 
stone buildings of a somewhat archaic descrip- 
tion, altogether very forcible and unconven- 
tional, and he has shown this in a perspective 
drawing in sepia and colour, which is the best 
in the room, and which is drawn with a great 
deal of vigour, and reveals a strong individu- 
ality. These results, however, have been 
attained only by making certain sacrifices 
in the plan which are not lightly to be over- 
looked in a building which requires a rigidly 
scientific treatment, if it is to fulfil its various 
needs efficiently and well. We notice that 
Mr Clapham has only one staircase, and one 
entrance to and from the grounds, an over- 
sight which is hardly excusable when the 


PLAN OF CONVALESCENT HOME. 


BY T. TYRWHITT. 


separation of the sexes is demanded in the 
requirements, and otherwise fulfilled in the 
scheme of the planning. His isolation ward 
in complying with the picturesque needs of 
his elevation, is too close to the rest of the — 
building, and it should not have been made ~ 

to flank upon the main entrance. ‘The chapel 
and dining-hall, balancing each other on either 
side of the entrance, have been set off at a 
slight angle from the true frontage line, and ~ 
this, although it greatly aids his design as far 
as externals are concerned, yet leads to in- 
convenience and extravagance in the plan, and 
scarcely seems justified in a building which is, 
above all, a place to restore sick people to 
health. If the style Mr.Clapham has adopted _ 
required such handling, he would be better — 
advised to have chosen some other manner of 
design for his present subject. This plan also 
is at fault in having recourse to anarea. The 
offices and servants’ quarters are not sufficiently 
considered. There is a wealth of corridor as 
compared with the second award and other 
plans. There is no access on the first floor 
to the rest of the building from the servants’ 
quarters, and the sanitary accommodation 
throughout is insufficient. The author has 
also overlooked the fact that the children 
would need a complete supervision ; the nurse’s 
bedroom is far removed from the childrens’ 
dormitories. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s plan, as we have — 
said, is the better of the two. Its errors, such ~ 
as they are, do not lie in essentials, and it has 
an excellence that would, we think, distinguish 
it in an open competition. It is eminently 
practical and economic, and the needs of such. 
an institution have been admirably divined 


in their details, and for the most partaptly ful- _ 


filled. We notice, however, that the childrens’ — 


stair is reached upon the first floor through 


the lavatory lobby, and in order to complete 
the design of the main elevation to his taste, 
he has treated some flues in a summary — 

manner that would hardly recommend itself _ 
in practice; for he has arched them over 
upon the front wall, and taken them along 
it and over. a window before conducting them 
upward to the roof. His enthusiasm has 
also prompted him to elaborate his chapel — 


in a manner which would rather befit a — 


college building than a convalescent home, — 
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Indeed, this design perhaps fails a little in 
that it is too collegiate in character in regard 
to its elevations. ‘These are of brick with 
stone dressings, and show a delicate and true 
_ appreciation for the earlier Georgian methods. 
It has a reserve and a breadth which is very 
rarely met with in the work of a student. The 
extreme severity of the two pavilions is, how- 
ever, to be regretted, more especially as the 
perspective view gives them an undue promi- 
nence. They do not quite succeed in the charac- 
teristic traditional key, which is otherwise main- 
_ tained with such consistency throughout the 
drawings. The design, on the whole, shows a 
forethought in its particulars, and conformity 


_ to technical details, which is worthy of high 


praise, if only for the sound and conscientious 
work evinced therein, and this same quality is 


_ shown again in the minute and perhaps un- 


necessary elaborate drawings, and their simple 
and unassuming character. Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
been particularly happy in securing the right 
prospect for theseveral departments of his plan, 
his sanitary accommodation has been well 
thought out, the kitchen and offices are 
sufficient and well placed, and if his design 
was commissioned as it is here drawn, 
his client would have a thoroughly practical, 
economical, and convenient building. 

The remaining seven designs vary a good 
deal, and none of them pretend to any serious 
rivalry with those of the successful com- 
petitors already described, but we parti- 
cularly noticed the sheets submitted by 
“Sea Side” as showing a plan which seemed 
to be as good as any of those exhibited, 
excepting only Mr. Tyrwhitt’s. The main 
requirements and essentials of the plan 
had been mastered, and the design would 
_ have probably been a favourite for first place 
_ if the elevations and the style of the drawing 
and perspective, had been commensurate with 
the merits of the plan. The drawings contri- 
buted under the motto “ Rest” show a design 
which has some merits in the plan, but which 
lacks appropriateness in its elevation. The 
requirements of the subject have been well 
considered, and a lot of careful work in design 
and drawing is shown. It was, however, a 
_ mistake to put the chapel on the first floor 
in face of the requirements, which specified 
that accommodation should be made in the 
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seating for twenty-five strangers; and this 
objection becomes considerable through the 
absence of a central or main stair. The eleva- 
tion has too much the air of a palace, and the 
row of dormer windows, though they look 
well, are quite unjustified by the requirements 
of the building. The perspective is one of the 
best sent in, but it would have gained a good 
deal if it had been more simply drawn. 
“Curlew’s” drawing shows a most unusual 
mastery of his medium—lead pencil. Such 
effects, although no one can but admire them, 
are, however, unnecessary, and the error of 
paying such a fastidious attention to the style 
of presentment is in this case emphasised by a 
totally inappropriate elevation, and a plan 
which fails in nearly all particulars. If “ Cur- 
lew” could have applied his knowledge to best 
advantage he might have done very well. 
“Sigurd” has submitted a perspective which 
shows the touch of a practised water-colourist, 
but otherwise we can only include his design 
with those of “ Molus,” “ X,” and “ Clio,” who 
have not succeeded in at all grasping the 
essentials of their subject. “Clio” alone, of 
all the competitors, has worked upon the 
cubical principle. This was a mistake in it- 
self; and he has not been successful in the 
difficult task of arranging them in a convenient 
plan. 

The awards for the “ Measured Drawings ” 
and “ Studio” prizes will be duly noticed in a 
subsequent issue. 


Sr. Prrer’s parish, Accrington, is about to 
be provided with a new vicarage. Plans have 
been prepared by the architects, Messrs. 
Austin and Paley, of Lancaster. 

Tue Council of the Society of Architects 
have appointed Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 
member, of Boscombe, to be the secretary of 
the Society in place of the late Mr. Montagu 
Baldwin, M.A. 

Memoria stones of the new Baptist Chapel 
at Ford have now been laid. The situation of 
the new building is in continuation of the 
existing chapel and schools in Alfred Road, 
the cost of its erection will be £2522, and 
when completed will provide accommodation 
on the ground floor for 480, and if galleries 
are added, for 235 more. 


| considerations as to position. 


PLANNING. — 


By Aston Wess, F.R.I.B.A. 


AS admirable address on planning was 
given by Mr. Aston Webb at the open- 
ing meeting of the session of the Architectural 
Association School of Design. At the same 
meeting Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne gave an 
address, reported in our last issue, on the 
study of design. Mr. Aston Webb had not 
prepared a paper; he gave simply a few 
ideas which had occurred to him from time 
to time, illustrating his points by diagrams 
on the blackboard. For definite ideas and 
carefully thought out statements on the 
subject of planning, Mr. Webb referred 
students to papers which Mr. MecVicar 
Anderson and Mr, Alfred Waterhouse had 
read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and which were, of course, to 
be found in the Institute’s tranactions. 
One of the first things about planning one 
naturally thought of, Mr. Webb proceeded, 
was the placing of the building, and he was 
really inclined to think this was very often 
neglected. Nothing was more important in 
the erection of a building than the way it was 
placed on its allotted site. Of course, in 
London and in other great cities the oppor- 
tunities for securing an effective placing of 
the building were frequently very limited. 
Here they were governed—and very properly 
governed—hby laws of frontage and by local 
authorities, and there was often nothing to do 
but to put down their building, and start away 
with the inside and outside without preliminary 
And here he 
would like to say that the 
First THine In SuccessFuL PLANNING 


and designing—and one could not separate the 
plan from the design—was before putting 
pencil to paper to have an idea or general 
principle as to what they were going to do. It 
had often happened that men who were pre- 
paring a design for a competition, had shown 
it to him and asked his opinion of it. Well, of 
course, he thought it was extremely good, but 
he had often been struck by the way men were 
led away by what were really the trivialities 
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of the design, thinking nothing of the general 
idea. He suggested that it was no use start- 
ing a public building or a house or any build- 
ine with any capacity for design, until they 
had some central idea which would be readily 
recognised in the completed scheme. And 
when they sat down to make their plan 
they should not attempt to do it to a large 
scale at first. 'I'hey need not trouble much in 
their preliminary plans as to such things as the 
thickness of walls, which might be represented 
by lines; if they had a good building they 
could rest assured that these things would 
come out right in the end. Coming back to 
his first point, 
Tur PLacine oF THE BUILDING: 


it was of immense advantage to place the 
building at right-angles to the line of approach. 
It could rarely be done in London, but in 
domestic work it could very often be done. 
They all knew how effective was a house at the 
end of an avenue. A house standing isolated 
in a field was rather a poor thing however 
good the Architecture might be, but a house 
approached by an avenue, whether the house 
was good or bad, had some sort of effect not 
easily spoiled. The site of the National 
Gallery was called, not without exaggeration, 
the finest site in Europe. It was fine because 
it was approached up Whitehall, and the 
ground rose at the end. Certainly very few 
sites in London had this advantage. It was to 
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be regretted, although it could not be helped, | 


the speaker noticed in passing, that the 
new Government building would be parallel 
instead of at right-angles with Whitehall. 
A great point of this was made in foreign 
towns. There was an instance in Prague, 
where a recently-erected museum had been 
placed across the widest street of the town. 
he structure was rather commonplace in 
character, but from its position and approach 
it had a very imposing effect, and added very 
greatly to the dignity of the town. Nearer 
home, the Mall and Buckingham Palace 
afforded another instance. He had often 
wondered how it was the Mall had so little 
effect until he discovered the building was not 
in true concentralisation with the Mall; in order 
to get something in the way of a central view, 
a row of trees had been placed in the centre of 
the Mall, thus dividing the avenue into two 
and robbing the Palace of very much of 


Its GRANDEUR AND IMPORTANCE. 


As another instance, they all knew the obelisk 
which Lord Leighton had described as stand- 
ing between two streets, marking nothing, 
leading to nothing, emphasizing nothing, and 
by nothing emphasized. The Houses of 
Parliament was a magnificent group, but it 
was regrettable that the full length could not 
be seen from the main approaches. The older 
he grew the more symme rical he became in 
the matter of the arrangement of public build- 
ings. Picturesqueness had its place in build- 
ings of a less important character, but in 
erecting public and monumental buildings 
the dominating idea ought to be that of 
symmetry and grandeur. ‘This remark applied 
not only to public buildings, but also to the 
frontage lines of streets. Regent Street 


| not the great consideration. 


PLAN 
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was a case in point. They all admired 
Regent Street as a very well laid out 
thoroughfare, and were very much indebted 
to the Crown for this, the only well laid out 
street of the century, though the London 
County Council’s new street promised well. 
One thing Regent Street needed, however, was 
somewhere to lead to. A great street leading 
nowhere was like an avenue without a house 
at the end of it. It was not absolutely 
necessary that buildings should be in line with 
the street. Of course, the local authorities 
would not permit a building to project, but 
they could not prevent the architect putting 
one end of his building back a little. White- 
chapel Church was an illustration. The archi- 
tect had placed the church 


At AN ANGLE WITH THE STREET, 


and anyone walking down Whitechapel would 
be compelled to admit that this was a happy 
little inspiration in varying the monotony of 
tha terrible rows of houses in this gloomy 
thoroughfare. The desirability of placing the 
buildings at right-angles to the street ap- 
plied particularly to public buildings. It was 
impossible to make any system of planning 
applicable to both private and public build- 
ings; the two objects were absolutely different. 
In the internal arrangement of a public 


building what was primarily needed was direct 


accessand perfect simplicity of plan, and tothose 
about to enter a competition he would advise 
them to spare no time in making the means of 
communication as simple and plain as possible. 
In planning a private house simplicity was 
It was a pleasure 
to a hospitable man to show his friends over 
his house, but if they knew the arrangements 
beforehand, as they did in most London 
houses, that pleasure was impossible. 
Straight corridors were essential in the 
planning of public buildings, broad straight 
corridors from the entrance with branching 
corridors on either side. The corridors should, 
of course, be properly lighted. This question 
had been prominently raised with the 
competition for the new Admiralty and War 
Offices, and Mr. Christian, the architect 
advising the Government, said he would not 
recommend any design that had dark corridors. 
The Home Office building had been much 
condemned on account of its dark corri- 
dors, and, no doubt, the lighting of the 
corridors of a public building was one of 
the first things to consider, as it influenced 
the whole design. A way of lighting corridors 
which was more or less new was suggested in 
the selected design for the new Admiralty 
Office, and the scheme which had been car- 
ried out answered very well. There were two 
corridors with rooms down the sides, the 
corridors being lighted by courts in the centre 
25ft. wide. The disadvantage of this arrange- 
ment was that it rendered the communication 
between rooms on opposite sides more incon- 
venient than on the old system. It was not 
well to light corridors all the way down 
exactly alike. The corridor could be divided 
into bays, each alternate bay being lighted. 


| Proceeding, Mr, Webb sviid it was much 


better that halls in public buildings should 
be entered from the side than trom the 


end, and, where possible, they should always — 

be planned so as to be entered at the end. — 
Mystery was just as important in a public 
building as in a private one, but it must be — 
gained in quite a different way. It could 
generally be obtained in the height and 
arrangement of the roof ; anyone who went 
into Westminster Hall and looked at the roof 
could see that. He also recommended them 
to consider the advantage of the mystery of 
the open roof in large apartments, and the — 
increased facilities for sound which it afforded. 
In vaulted churches and vaulted rooms it was 
far more difficult to hear than where ‘pen — 

timber roofs existed, a plaster barrel ceiling — 
being about the worst arrangement for sound. 
He was strongly against putting the kitchen 
at the top of the house in a private building, 
although he thought that was the place for it 
when it had to be provided in a public build- — 

ing. In public buildings cl, 
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Tuer STAIRCASE 


should be placed at the end of a corridor, at 
the end of a main approach. In private — 
houses, where the staircase only led to bed- 
rooms, it should be put rather out of the way. 
He thought it almost unnecessary to utter a 
warning against placing rooms so that they _ 
would get no sun. Mr. Webb proceeded to — 
offer some suggestions as to the proper placing __ 
of doors and windows in private houses, and, 
in concluding, alluded to the benefit he himself 
had received from the Architectural Associa- 
tion School of Design. Rudyard Kipling,in 
one of his poems described a happy hunting 
ground for artists, and went on to say :— 
And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame ; ~, 
But each for the joy of the working, and each,in his 
separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of things 
as they are. 
This was the spirit in which they should work. 
This was the spirit in which he had himself 
worked in his student days, and it was the 
recollection of those student days, of the bene- 
fits he had received from the School of Design, 
which had prompted him to accept the 
President’s invitation to deliver that address. — 


At this meeting Mr. Cole A, Adams read a 
short paper on the use of colour in design, 
emphasising how essential a factor colour was 
in design, and painting word-pictures of its 
exquisite effects. 


THE premises of Messrs. Sealy, Pryers, and — 
Walker, publishers, Dublin, have been com- — 
pletely destroyed by fire, and the damage is — 
estimated at £15,000. 4 

Mr. Goscuen recently visited Portsea to 
open the new Parish Institute building, a — 
substantial structure, capable of holding 700 — 
people, which has been erected in the Fratton — 
Road. 

At Rugby the Archbishop of Canterbury — 
has unveiled a medallion portrait which has — 
been erected in the school chapelas a memorial — 
of the late Archbishop, who was an assistant — 
master there at one period of his life. The — 
medallion is the work of Mr. Bruce Joy. y 

THE London County Council has accepted — 
the recommendation of the Highways Com- — 
mittee to consent to application being made ~ 
by the London United Tramways Company to 
the Board of Trade for powers to reconstruct — 
a portion of their tramway in Uxbridge Road, 
in accordance with the overhead trolley system, — 
on condition that the Company also reconstruct _ 
another portion of their line on the under- 
ground system of electric traction. _ 

Some idea of the widespread interest which — 
is felt by the art-loving public in the work of — 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones may be obtained 
from the fact that Messrs. G. Bell and Sons — 
have foumd it necessary to issue a fourth — 
edition of the authoritative “Record and 
Review” of that artist’s career written some 
few years ago by Mr. Malcolm Bell. Although ~ 
the price of the volume has been reduced, the 
letterpress has been revised and brought up — 
te dake and some new illustrations have been ~ 
added. a 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


_ Errineuam Hovsz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
. October 26th, 1898. 


_“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
‘and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 

arpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
h a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
alks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.” —JOHN 
RusKIn. 


- Compermers Axper, an old Cheshire man- 
‘sion, has a peculiar interest just now, for it was 
nearly associated with the latest royal victim 
of the anarchists, the ill-fated Empress of 
Austria, whose hunting feats in Cheshire, when 
‘a resident in the historic home of the Cottons, 
‘are well remembered in that district. Com- 
bermere Abbey, in which is incorporated some 
portion of the ancient building erected by the 
—Cistercians hard by that fine sheet of water 
which is the principal feature of the domain, 
has b2en in the possession of the Cotton family 
‘since the days of Henry VIII., from whom they 
ceived the estate. It contains many interest- 
ing momentos of ancient times. 


_ Ar a time when architects are writing to 
the papers to complain of the difficulties that 
ie in the way of getting good work honestly 
done, it is refreshing to look once more at the 
vigorous pages in Mr. Ruskin’s “Stones of 
Venice,” which Mr. George Allen is now re- 
issuing ina cheaperform. The second volume 
has just appeared, and if any addition were 
needed to the vivid description of stone and 
brick construction given in the first volume, 
it will be found in the lessons of the next two. 
They are peculiarly applicable to the present 
day, for they emphasise the truth that the 
builder’s art depends on the moral or immoral 
temper of the State, just as the workman’s 
life has every possible effect upon his work. 
Mr. George Allen publishes these books, which 
are part of a large series of reprints, in a form 
that is at once handy and attractive, and they 
deserve the large sale which their timely 
teaching should command. The original illus- 
trations have all been excellently reproduced 
by process cuts. 


Tue Guildhall set the year’s note for French 
Art. It abounded at the International Exhibi- 
on, sufficed for Mr. Obach’s show, in the 
raison d’étre of the currént display of the New 
Gallery, and it rules now at 157, New Bond 
Street. Certain pictures from the past season’s 
Paris Salons are there, although these are not 


tional class which stay-at-homes believe sum 
up the taste of France in figure subject pic- 
tures. Nothing of the startling order is 
included on this occasion, as it has been some- 
times by the management, who are alive to the 
value of a “draw.” On the other hand, it 
would be very unfair to our clever neighbours 
to take this collection as a standard for quality 
in modern French Art. If, however, it lacks 
importance as a whole, and contains no one 
yreat work, refinement is to be seen in 


of the typically mundane or typically sensa-— 
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“ Amidst the Roses,’ by M. Aublet, powerful 
character painted somewhat rigidly in M. 
Leempoels’ rather involved symbolical picture, 
a sufficiently good marine painting by M. 
Tattegrain, a picture that has something 
more than mere traces of “style” in sun- 
embrowned nudes placed amidst sombre land- 
scapes, “ Automme ” (that won a medal for M. 
Lauth), and there are instances—not perhaps 
their best efforts—of M. M. Chaigneau, Rixens, 
Schuler, Sylvestre, Berthelon, Durst, Ivill, 
Girardot, and other men who have been 
medalled at some time or another. 


Mr. Atian J. Hook, writing to The Times, 
says: “The enforcement in country districts 
of by-laws drawn up to regulate building in 
towns, is a very serious evil. From a case, 
in itself unimportant, the effect on larger 
interests may be judged. Therefore the 
following instance is worth notice. The 
members of a golf club proposed to erect, on 
private property in the open country, more 
than three miles from the nearest town, an 
iron pavilion. The Farnham District Council 
refused to pass the plans on the ground that 
the building was to be constructed in a manner 
not complying with the regulations for the 
construction of dwelling houses—regulations 
affecting any building ‘adapted to be used 
wholly or principally for human habitation,’ 
and therefore applicable to a golf pavilion. 
For a time the golfers felt themselves beaten, 


until some one studying the map luckily dis- - 


covered that the proposed site was, by a few 
yards, outside the boundary of the Council’s 
jurisdiction, instead of just inside it, as had 
been supposed. The adjoining district being 
a free-one, the golfers are able to shelter them- 
selves from the rain in such fashion as they 
think best. It is, on the face of it, absurd to 
apply identical building regulations to town 
and country alike; but the extent of the 
absurdity can be realised only after reading 
many pages of tedious details. Perhaps the 
greatest absurdity of all consists in supposing 
that any building regulations are needed in 
rural districts. The good effect of restriction 
exists only infancy. The harm is immense. 
What is urgently needed is an Act of Parlia- 
ment to exempt all rural districts from the 
operation of building laws ; in short, to make 
a by-law apply only to the ‘ by,—that is, to 
the town.” 


A serious accident occurred during the 
demolition of Mazas Prison. Owing to the 
fall of a wall through the operations of the 
pickaxes and crowbars, two labourers were 
terribly injured. Some other workmen em- 
ployed in the place were hurt less severely. 
Mazas, by the way, is now practicaly oblite- 
rated, and the navvies have now attacked 
Sainte-Pélagie. This is the famous Press 
or political prison, and was also for a time 
the place of incarceration of Madame de 
Beauharnais before she became the Empress 
Josephine. Béranger, Paul Louis Courier, 
Limennais, and Prudhon were among the 
famous inmates of the establishment which 
was often called the Great Tomb, and also 
Little Siberia. The gaol of the journalists is 
now only tenanted by two Municipal Guards 
and an old turnkey. By order of the Depart- 
mental authorities, three relics, namely, an 
autique gate from the destroyed Bastille, a 
group of Seraphim and Cherubim from the 
sculptured work in the chapel, and the door of 
M. Henri Rochefort’s cell, are to be preserved 
from the ruins of Sainte-Pélagie, and to be 
kept in a museum for the benefit of the present 
and of future generations of old curiosity 
worshippers. 


Ar a recent weekly meeting of the London 
County Council a report of the Technical 
Ediication Board was submitted dealing with 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts. The 
report stated that two years ago the Tech- 
nical Education Board established a school 
of Arts and Crafts in premises at 318, 
Regent Street, and Little Portland Street. 
The number of students has increased so that 
the capacity of the temporary premises has 
been severely taxed, there having been 539 
individual students in attendance during last 


winter. Every room in the premises is now 
fully occupied, and there is no room for further 
extensions of the work which appears desirable. 
The attention of the Board has been called 
to a building, known as Oxford Mansions, 
within a few yards of the existing school, the 
lease of which is now in the market. The 
building forms a block 100ft. square. The 
premises are held on lease from the Port- 
land Estate, with fifty-eight years to run, 
at a ground rent of £560 a year. The 
situation is admirably adapted for the work 
of the school, and the extent of the premises 
will meet all the school requirements as far as 
they can be foreseen for a long time to 
come. An offer of the premises has been 
received at the sum of £35,000, subject to 
the acceptance by the Council in October. 
The Council’s valuer and solicitor have been 
instructed to make the necessary arrangements 
for acquiring the lease of Oxford Mansions for 
asum not exceeding £35,500, which is within 
the estimate made by the Council’s valuer, 
subject to the adoption by the Council of the 
Board’s recommendation. When the necessary 
alterations have been made the building will 
comprise thirty-three rooms, each about 38ft. 
square, together with a basement story, a 
central hall, and a number of smaller rooms 
for the use of the staff and of smaller classes. 
The architects estimate for the necessary 
alterations, including the installation of the 
electric light, amounts to £5000; and the cost 
of these would be defrayed by the Technical 
Education Board out of sums already appro- 
priated by the Council on the estimates for the 
current year. The committee recommend that 
an expenditure not exceeding £35,750, in- 
eluding stamp duty and expenses, for the 
purchase of the leasehold property should be 
approved. 


Two more of the panels which encircle the 
great hall of the Royal Exchange have been 
filled. The panels are the work of Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., and Mr. Sigismund Goetze. These 
panels do not lend themselves very readily to 
decoration—in a picture—for the upper part 
of them furnishes a most awkward space to 
fill. Mr. Seymour Luceas’s painting, which 
pictures William the Conquerer granting a 
charter to some dignified and very portly 
representatives of the City of London, makes a 
most gallant attempt to overcome this difficulty 
by introducing a Norman pillar with springing 
arches into his composition. The effect is 
successful in overcoming the difficulty, and the 
composition as a whole is bold and unstrained. 
The colouring is bold also, a necessity of the 
half light in which the picture finds itself. 


Mr. Gorrze’s picture takes for its subject the 
offer of the crown to Richard Duke of Gloucester 
by the citizens at Baynard Castle, a mansion 
from which one of the wards of the City takes 
its name. Mr. Goetze’s picture is not well 
lighted in a different sense from that in which 
the words were used in speaking of Mr. Sey- 
mour Lucas’s work. The composition and the 
lighting together have the unfortunate effect 
of making the heraldic lion on the balustrade 
of the staircase where Richard stood to receive 
the crown nearly the principal object in the 
picture. One other thing ought to be men- 
tioned in connection with the scheme of decor- 
ation which is being carried out, and it is that 
the work, when complete, will be very much 
disfigured if the marble advertisements of 
insurance companies are allowed to remain on 
the pillars between the panels. 


One by one of the churches of the Norwich 
diocese are being rescued from the neglect of 
past generations and restored to the beauty 
and dignity with which they were originally 
endowed by the architects of bygone 
centuries. Thornage was one of those churches 
which retained in a very marked degree the 
deadening impress of the Georgian era, A 
west gallery, blocking up a fine window and 
arch, a three-decker pulpit, pews of the sheep- 
pen type, a false ceiling in nave, a miserably 
inadequate altar, and liberally whitewashed 
walls, did all that was possible for physical 
surroundings to do to counteract the spiritual 
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beauty of the church’s liturgy. But now all 
this has become a thing of the past. By the 
energy of the rector, well supported by the 
patron, Lord Hastings, the greater part of the 
fabric and interior fittings of the church have 
been judiciously and substantially restored. 
Tue work so far completed consists in the 
re-roofing with Broseley tiles and new ridge, 
finishing with stone cross. Inside the roof has 
been cladded with pitch pine, and all decayed 
rafters removed. ‘Three new buttresses have 
been added to chancel walls. Inside these 
were found (on removing plaster) to be hollow, 
and have consequently been rebuilt. The 
cleaning of the walls of whitewash brought to 
light the outline of two small windows, 
probably Anglo Saxon. These have beer re- 
stored, as well as a larger one. On the 
east wall even some remains of fresco work 
have been preserved. The piscina and sedilia 
have been opened. The tracery of the chancel 
windows on south side has been found in an 
excellent condition. The walls have been 
plastered and finished with stucco. In the 
tower what appears like an incense place or 
ancient fireplace has been found. All the 
windows have been reglazed and given by 
friends of the church. The porch door, a very 
old one with huge lock and bar, has been well 
cleaned and rehung, and now there has been 
fixedan appropriate frame with texts, instead of 


is a single figure in alabaster, which has been 
placed in the wall. The only other old 
memorials that are to be seen are slabs to the 
memory of former rectors, but two new brasses 
have been placed on the walls. The church 
has been restored both inside and out. There 
is a new roof, the walls have been re-stuccoed, 
new lead has been placed on the outside, the 
stonework of the windows has been replaced, 
and foundation drainage has been supplied. 
A fine altar table of cedar and olive has been 
erected. The chancel fittings and a new 
pulpit were supplied by Mr. R. Chapman, of 
Hanworth, and the seating was put in by 
Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of North Wal- 
sham. The windows were glazed by Mr. W. R. 
Weyer, of Norwich, and the screen and the 
carved figures in the roof are the'work of Mr. 
A. Sampson, of Starston. 


THE curious way in which two parishes of 
the City run one into another is often the 
subject of remark. How many, however, are 
aware that one building alone—ll, Queen 
Victoria Street—is in no fewer than six 
parishes. There are several instances of a 
building being in four parishes, and at least 
one house is half in the City and half beyond 
its borders. This house affords a singular 
instance of the involved state of municipal 
affairs in that crowded square mile ruled over 
by the City Corporation. In that small area 
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THE special feature of the shops illustrated 
on this page will be the particular care which 
is to be taken to have them erected in accord. 
ance with the latest methods of fireproof con- 
struction, having particular regard to the use 
of wood in every possible manner, and thus 
reducing the use of iron to the lowest possible 
degree. This will certainly put to a good 
test this particular form of fireproof construc- 
tion, of which we have read so much of late. 
The architect is Mr. Edwin A. Somerville. 


A very pleasing improvement is contem- 
plated in Queen Victoria Street, where the 
Church of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe faces 
that thoroughfare. The church, rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren after the Great Fire of 
London, obtains its curious name from being 
situated near the ancient repository of the 
State robes of our kings and queens, which 
once existed here, and still gives a name to 
the adjacent “ Wardrobe Place.” St Andrew’s 
did not face a main thoroughfare until Queen 
Victoria Street was driven through a network 
of surrounding lanes some thirty years ago. 
When that change took place, a portion of the 
churchyard was thrown into the roadway, and — 
the remainder walled up, as seen at present. 
The proposed improvement consists in remoy- — 
ing this blank wall and placing a light orna- 
mental iron railing in its stead, so that the 
churchyard may be opento view. The ground 
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PROPOSED SHOPS AT KENNINGTON. 


a multitude of secular notices. The priests’ door 
in the chancel has been renewedinoak. Slight 
remains of rood stair have been shown. The 
five pillars and arches have been cleaned. 
New floors have been provided, and the aisles 
paved with tiles. A very elegant pulpit in 
English oak, with carved panels, a new lectern, 
altar rail, prayer desk, choir stalls, all in oak, 
with the old poppy heads, will furnish the 
spacious chancel. The most beautiful and 
costly gift is that of the altar, given by Sir 
Alfred Jodrell, and made by Mr. Chapman of 
Hanworth. The credence table has been made 
out of one of the few oak benches found. The 
church is lighted with cathedral lamps. The 
architect has been Mr. Lacey, diocesan sur- 
veyor, and builder, Mr. Blyth of Foulsham. 
The porch still remains to be done, the walls 
externally require considerable repair, also the 
tower, and a vestry is much needed. 

Str. MaRGARET’s CouRCH, Saxlingham, which 
had got into a state of considerable disrepair, 
has been completely restored. The church is 
a very old one, but there is little about it of 
interest to the antiquary. There was at one 
time an antique memorial here erected by Sir 
Christopher Heydon in memory of his wife, the 
Lady Mirabel, but all that now remains of it 


there are over sixty parishes, none of them, as 
may well be supposed, of any great dimensions, 
but some of an almost inconceivably small 
size. The parish of St. Mary Mounthaw, for 
instance, which consists of six houses, and is 
the smallest parish in the City, may well be 
ranked as a prime curiosity. This odd parish 
stands at the corner of Queen Victoria and 
Friday Streets, and has not possessed a 
church since the Great Fire of London, when 
it was burnt down, with many more, never to 
be rebuilt. What we may well call the “sur- 
name” of the parish either derives from some 
forgotten benefactor whose name was attached 
to it, just as we find a neighbouring parish 
called “St. Margaret Moses,’ and another 
“St. Benet Fink ;” or from some geographical 
peculiarity, which accounts for the names of 
“All Hallows, Honey Lane,” and “St. Mary, 
Old Fish Street Hill.” The need of these 
rather cumbrous identifications is obvious 
when it is said that there were six or seven 
parishes of “St. Mary” in the City, together 
with other saints equally well represented. 
St. Mary Mounthaw was originally somewhat 
larger than now, but was reduced to its present 
tiny dimensions when the clearances of house 
property were made for the construction of 
Queen Victoria Street, some thirty years since. 


EDWIN A. SOMERVILLE, ARCHITECT. 


slopes steeply upwards, and when planted with - 
trees and laid out in lawns and flower-beds, 
according to the intention of the vicar and 
churchwardens, will form a pleasant relief to 
i peg of soaring warehouses on either 

and. = 


EXCAVATIONS are now going on at Gibraltar 
previous to the building of new premises at 
the corner of City Mill Lane in the main 
street, and only a few yards away from Com- 
mercial Square and the Main Guard, quite in’ 
the centre of the garrison. During the past 
few days some most interesting ancient coins, 
relics, and skeletons have been unearthed at 
a depth of from one to ten feet. A Roman 
wall, supposed to be an old entrance to the 
citadel, has had to be demolished, and coins 
of evident Phcenician and Roman date have 
been discovered. One Phoenician bronze coin’ 
has a head on one side and a ship’ on the 
other still discernible. There aré numerous | 
Roman and Moorish coins and _ pottery. 
Relics of a later date point to the Spanish 
possession. There is a neatly worked metal 
figure of our Saviour with outstretched hands, 
evidently belonging to some crucifix, also a 
medal of the Virgin Mary, suggestive of the 
16th or 17th century. The most extraordinary 
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_ find of the whole is the unearthing of thousands 
y of skeletons, which have been found in a huge 
; payer, as if heaped together in a large ditch or 
, moat. The skulls are in a fair state of preser- 
_ vation, and are of a decidedly Moorish or Arab 
type. This would suggest the carnage of one 
of the Hispano-Moorish battles, when Spain 
5 finally swept the Moor from Europe. Cart- 
loads of human bones mixed with the earth of 
_ the excavations have been taken away. 


Aut readers of Charles Kingsley’s master- 
piece “Westward Ho!” will remember the 
meeting of Sir Amyas Leigh and Salvation Yeo 
at the Ship Inn, Bideford, and what resulted 
from that incident. This historic hostelry 
still stands where it did, and little the worse 
_ for wear, judging from a picture of it taken 
: so long back as the seventeenth century. The 
_ only change is that it bears a different name, 
: being now known to men as the Newfoundland 


Arms. But the local licensing magistrates, 
b with Vandal-like indifference to historic claims, 
have in their sapience determined to effect a 
: far more revolutionary change than that. At 
their last meeting they refused to renew the 
licence on the absurd ground that an inn which 
has for centuries supplied popular wants is no 
_ longer necessary “for the requirements of the 

neighbourhood. This supposition, which we 
believe to be purely arbitrary, makes no ac- 
count, it will be seen, of national sentiment ; 
as well might Stonehenge be obliterated be- 
_ cause the monoliths do not serve any utilitarian 
_ purpose. 


_ Watte electricity has of late years been 
_ making great progres as an illuminant in our 
streets and shops, none the less important 
_ have been the advances made in regard to 
_ improving the illumination by gas, by means 
_ of the incandescent system. In Liverpool the 
_ progress has been marked in regard to gas; 
and that the incandescent system has gained 
favour with the Corporation conYmittee 
responsible for the lighting of the city 
thoroughfares can hardly be wondered at 
when it is stated that while by means of the 
flat-flamed type of burners, now so largely in 
use, only four candle-power can be obtained 
_ per cubic foot of gas, under the incandescent 
system the maximum efficiency is 30 candle- 
power per foot of gas, although at present 20 
candle-power is the standard. Already 
between 50 and 60 miles of principal streets 
have been dealt with by the double burners, 
and it has now been resolved to deal with 
ten miles, or 45 secondary streets, with a 
single burner, those thoroughfares running 
east and west being dealt with very 
liberally. 


ConsTANTINE CuuRCH, Plymouth, has been 
reopened after restoration. The church walls, 
covered with plaster, the accretion of a couple 
of centuries, have been stripped, and the stones 
cleaned and pointed with a sunk pointing 
under the direction of Mr. Edmund Sedding, 
architect, Plymouth. The result has proved 
most satisfactory, and has given to the church, 
which is one of the largest and finest in the 
diocese of Truro, an effective appearance, and 
many architectural beauties and curiosities 
hitherto hidden have been revealed. 


Tue Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings writes to The 
Times as follows: “Through your courtesy, a 
etter from this Society, on the subject of 
Chichester Cathedral, appeared in The Times 
f November 6th, 1897, and at the same time 
this Society wrote to the Dean and Chapter 

nd Restoration Committee pointing out what 
it considered to be the dangers of the proposed 
scheme for destroying the then existing work 
and erecting a new north-west tower. This 
Society has recently inspected tho building, 
nd it regrets to state that some of the evils 
hich it foreshadowed have become accom- 
ished facts, and are now exemplified in the 
building. The west wall of the nave has been 
racked from top to bottom, and a visitor 
approaching the Cathedral by the western 
porch will see two fresh long cracks over the 

se doorway, one being apparently about an 
nch wide, and the other a quarter of an inch 


wide, and on entering the building it will be 
seen that the cracks go through the full thick- 
ness of the wall and run right up to the 
groining. 


Some time ago the City Corporation asked the 
County Council to contribute towards the cost 
of widening Lothbury, between Old Jewry and 
Princes Street, to 60ft. This improvement 
was estimated to involve an expenditure of 
£74,125. The Council declined to co-operate 
in the matter in the absence of a proposal for 
continuing the 60ft. thoroughfare by widening 
Gresham Street throughout. An amended 
scheme has now been laid before the Council 
by the Corporation. The latter body seeks 
a contribution towards the cost (estimated at 
£42,000) of: widening Lothbury to 50ft. The 
Improvements Committee of the Council re- 
commend the Council to contribute one-third 
of the cost of the proposed improvement. 


Ir appears from the English Illustrated 
Magazine that the earliest artist who adopted 
the street-flags as his canvas, and exhibited an 
al fresco Academy with subjects verging from 
sunset-effects to lurid salmons and sirloins, 
was a Paddy Keogh, who opened a picture- 
gallery of this sort in Ratcliff Highway some 
forty years ago. The new movement spread 
rapidly with, unfortunately, spurious develop- 
ments. For instance, movable pictures, some- 
times original, sometimes hired, have replaced 
the painted pavement. The genuine artists 
naturally regard this move as unprofessional. 


AurHoucuH the scheme suggested by Mr. 
G. F. Watts for establishing a memorial 
gallery in the churchyard of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, has been readily adopted by the 
vicar and churchwardens of that parish, it 
appears that the idea cannot be fully developed 
until some adjoining ground needed for the 
extension of the churchyard has been acquired. 
So far, about half this land has been secured, 
but a sum of £3000 is needed for the purchase 
of the remainder, and the vicar of St. Botolph’s 
is anxious to receive contributions towards 
the amount. As the realisation of Mr. Watts’s 
scheme depends indirectly upon the generosity 
of the public, it is to be hoped that these 
necessary funds will soon be forthcoming. 


Mr. Cuaupe Hayss is showing at the Clifford 
Gallery anumber of watercolour drawings of 
«East Anglia,” a series of agreeable and un- 
affected landscape studies, which display 
pleasantly enough the merits of his broadly 
expressive style. He has not confined himself 
to the district which gives the show its title, 
for some typical bits of scenery in other parts 
of the country are included; but in all the 
drawings he has gathered together the excel- 
lent qualities of atmosphere and luminous 
colour make themselves felt. The whole col- 
lection is consistently earnest and thorough, 
a record of sound observation and skilled 
craftsmanship. 


Carvitte Hay, Wallsend, an antique 
building of historic interest, in course of 
demolition, has been partly destroyed by fire. 
A while back the structure was purchased by 
Mr. Geo. Dixon, builder, of Wallsend, his 
intention being to raze the place and erect on 
the site buildings of the same class as those 
occupying places on the west side of the 
Avenue. Up to Saturday week operations had 
so far progressed that fully a story had been 
taken off the top of the roomy, square-built, 
old-fashioned residence. Then at this stage 
the fire took the work of demolition in hand. 
Many interesting evidences were furnished of 
the old house’s endurance, and of the out-of- 
date way in which it had been put together by 
workmen long since dead and gone.  Par- 
ticularly was this so as regarded the ceilings. 
A vast deal of material seemed to have filled 
the spaces between the ceilings and the upper 
floors. Mr. Dixon is a considerable loser by 
the accident, for the material he was getting 
out of the Hall was exceedingly valuable to 
him. Many massive beams of oak timber and 
much sheet lead were destroyed by the blaze. 
A fine old-time staircase was also damaged. 
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Important Announcement 


in regard to = = 


‘“THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.” 


a 


‘The Builders’ Journal and Architec- 
tural Record’’ is admittedly the best 
and brightest weekly paper published 
for the Architectural Profession and 
the Building and Allied Trades. 


Upon repeated occasions the bulk of the 


“* Journa.’’ has been increased. 


It is now the intention of the Editor to 
enhance the authority, artistic quality, 
and literary and technical excellence 
of the ‘‘ Journal.’’ 


The pages of ‘‘ he Architectural Review”? 
cannot adequately cope with the num- 
ber of authoritative and excellent 
articles offered from time to time, 
and the Editor of ‘‘The Builders 
Journal ’’ has now arranged to take 
a selection from such articles for 


insertion in the ‘‘ Journal.” 


Among those early appearing will be found 
an interesting article on Novelty in 
Art,”’ by R. Shekleton Balfour; a fully 
illustrated article on the Birmingham 
School of Art, by the Headmaster, E. 
Preston Hytch; and another well- 

illustrated article on ‘‘ The Influence 

of the Human Form on Architecture,’’ 
by A. R. Jemmett. In preparation for 

the latter article, the Author made a 

where he 


special visit to Paris, 


secured drawings of exceptional in- 


terest. 


While ‘‘ The Architectural Review ’’ will 
continue to deal with Art subjects of 
enduring character and undoubted 
influence, ‘‘ The Builders’ Journal ’’ 
will publish the more controversial 
and currently critical subjects offered 


for consideration. 
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The only Architectural Magazine 


Now Published. 


Now ‘Ya 7 Lhe ee. Ready. 
OCTOBER NUMBER 
. OL the: 


Architectural Review 


IS UNIQUE IN INTEREST, 


So strong a Series of Articles and 
Illustrations for the 
ARCHITECT and CRAFTSMAN 
has never previously been brought 
between the covers of a Magazine. 
One of the timely features 


of the October Number 
ts the Second Supplement of 


“THE COLLECTOR Series 
containing a spectal article on the 
Rembrandts at Amsterdam 
Written by Harold Rathbone. 
A fine Reproduction of 
Rembrandt's famous Painting 


“THE NIGHT WATCH” 


adorns this Number. 
Bridgnorth from the River : 


An Autograph Lithograph 
by Oliver Hall, R.E., 
ws also presented. 
The Work of John Belcher : 
Superbly illustrated : 
Written by C. G. Harper. 
The Rock-Cut Churches of Inker- 


mann. 
Letter press and Illustrations by William 
Simpson, RA. 


London as Dickens Knew it: 
By A. E. Street, M.A. 
The Renaissance of the 


Enamelling in England : 
Illustrated : 
By Alexander Fisher. 


The Work of G. F. Watts: 
Superbly illustrated : 
Written by W. E. F. Britten. 

Early 17th Century Plaster-Work 
in Barnstaple: 
Lilustrated. 

The Roman Stones in the Hunterian 


Museum : 
Tllustrated. 


Art of 


The Most Interesting Magazine 
Ever Offered to the Profession. 


NOW READY. 
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EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


CHURCH RESTORATION. 


CONSIDERED BY THE DISCUSSION 
SECTION OF THE A.A. 


as first meeting of the session of the 
Discussion Section of the Architectural 
Association was held at 56, Great Marl- 
borough Street, on the 14th inst., Mr. 
H. J. Leaning, Chairman of the Section, in 
the chair. In opening the business of the 
session, the Chairman remarked upon the con- 
tinued increasing success of the Section, and 
upon the interesting and useful set of papers 
which were to be read during the session.—Mr. 
C. E. Mallows then read a paper entitled 
“Church Restoration.” The author thought 
that the term “restoration” was a misnomer, 
for no architect, however great and well versed 
in the styles of old work, could follow the 
individuality of the original artist. The mis- 
named practice had caused the destruction of 
a great number of our old Art treasures of all 
kinds, and of the historical associations 
attached to them. It was frequently quite 
unavoidable, even when the restorer was acting 
with the best intentions for the preservation 
of all that was of interest, to avoid sweeping 
away the old associations. Our old churches 
are the best text books for the education of the 
young architect. St. Alban’s Abbey was a 
notorious example of the vandalism of the 
restorer, although perhaps in this case it was 
a rebuilding rather than a restoration. Our 
friends the painters would no doubt prefer 
that our old churches should be allowed to 
wear themselves away, but between this and 
actual rebuilding, there was a middle: course 
which should be adopted. Every means avail- 
able should be employed to preserve the old 
work, wherever possible; only repairs which 
are absolutely necessary should be executed. 
The roof should be repaired in sections, bay by 
bay, and carefully pieced together where 
necessary ; an old thick wall, because it may 
be a few inches out of the perpendicular, should 
not be condemned, but if it is absolutely 
necessary, it should be repaired from the 
back, cutting out the defective portions 
and making good in slow setting cement, 
and every care should be taken to avoid 
disturbing the face work more than is neces- 
sary. If itis required to take up the old floor, 
gravestones, and tiling, for the purpose of 
putting a concrete bed under them, they should 
be carefully lifted one by one, and arranged 
side by side as they were in the floor, until the 
concrete work is completed. The earth out- 
side, where it may be above the level of the 
floor, should be cut back to a slope, and a 
trench formed at the bottom, sunk low enough 
to prevent damp reaching the walls, and well 
drained. Wherever new work is required, it 
should be of the most unobtrusive character. 
In concluding, the author suggested the for- 
mation of a National Committee for the pre- 
servation of historical buildings, the members 
of which should be chosen from amongst the 
best and most conservative of our artists. The 
committee should be endowed with powers, 
absolute and without appeal, 

to give or withhold sanction 

for alterations and repairs. 

On their part, architects 

should report all instances of 

restorations they may dis- 

cover to be in progress to the 

Society for the Preservation 

of Ancient Buildings.—Be- 

fore inviting Mr. Millard to 

open the discussion, the 

Chairman expressed the re- 

eret of Mr. Joseph Pennell 

that he was not able to be 

present at the meeting as 

announced. — Mr. Millard 

said he did not think such an 

objection should be taken to 

the term “ restoration.” The 

men of old did not hesitate 

to alter an old building when . 
necessary, and these altera- 

tions made the history of the 

building. The anti-restora- 

tion craze was a product of 


thiscentury. We must allow that the right to. 
alter an old building rested with its owner. 
And the question is not whether we should 
alter, but how we should alter. With regard — 
to Mr. Mallows’ suggestion for a National 
Committee, he instanced that in France the 
restoration work is carried out under a govern- 
ment committee, and the results are execrable. — 
—Mr. Selby proposed a vote of thanks, which 
was seconded by Mr. Lanchester, to Mr, Mallows 
for his interesting paper.—Mr. H. V. C. Smith 
concurred with Mr. Millard in considering the — 
question from a common-sense point of view. 
Many old churches owed their only claim to 

beauty on account of the addition made at — 
various times and to accidental circumstances. — 
—Mr. Jemmett thought that the sentimental © 
aspect received more consideration than the 
utilitarian. He was inclined to try and repro-— 
duce the idea of the original designs in its 
completeness, and would pull down all the — 
later additions.—The discussion was continued — 
by Messrs. W. B. Hopkins, G. Lucas, A. 8. 
Tayler, and H. Rose——!n summing up the dis-— 
cussion, the Chairman said he agreed with Mr. 
Jemmett toa certain extent, and remarked that — 
in some cases copying must of necessity be — 
resorted to; but a new addition should be ~ 
treated in a modern spirit.—A vote of thanks 
was passed with acclamation to Mr. Mallows, ~ 
and he briefly replied.—The Chairman ~ 
announced that the next meeting would be 
held on Nov. 4, when a debate on “ Modern” 
Architectural Tendencies as illustrated by 
Contemporary Work” would be opened by 
Messrs. Ellgood, Jemmett, and Lanchester. 


THE MARTELLO TUNNEL. — 


MONS other heavy works engaging the 
attention of the South Eastern Railway 
at present is the troublesome task of cutting 
down the chalk cliffs which tower up for a 
great height above the Martello tunnel, be- 
tween Folkestone and Dover. The Martello — 
tunnel—so called from one of those old coast 
defence towers being situated immediately 
over it—has always been, if not an anxiety to- 
the Company, at least a cause for constant 
vigilance, on account of the frequent landslips 
which have threatened the stability of it. 
The chalk rests here on a stratum of blue 
gault, and the landsprings percolating through 
cause constant slides and fissures. ‘The 
tunnel has been consequently watched for some 
years past, and works have been for some time 
in progress which have for their object, not 
actually the opening of it into a cutting, but 
the reduction of the crushing weight above 
Only 10ft. thickness of chalk will be retained 
above the crown of the arch, which will then 
be relieved of the downward pressure, and 
will serve the very necessary purpose here of 
resisting the strong lateral thrust exercised 
by the seaward lie of the chalk and gault 
formations. It will then be not so much a 
tunnel as arched over retaining walls. It 
should be added that the Martello tunnel is 
766yds. long, and that some 300 men are 
engaged on the works. =4 


MARTELLO TUNNEL. 
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A SERIOUS INDICTMENT. 


Tae Autecep Ipteness or Burnpinc TRADE 
: OPERATIVES. 


NONTROVERSY still rages around the 

allegations of idleness in the building 
trades. ‘I'his week something is said in 
_ defence of the maligred workmen. Mr. H. R. 
* Taylor, L.C.C., of the Operative Bricklayers 
Society, writes :—“ A London architect charges 
the building trade operatives in general, and 
the bricklayers and plasterers in particular, 
with idleness, incompetence, intemperance, 
and blackballing, but anyone reading between 
the lines of his effusion will observe that the 
“independence” of the workmen is the chief 
burden of his complaint. With regard to the 
charge of idleness [ fe-l1 proud to say that the 
average workmen have the most supreme 
co.tempt for the idler of every class ani 
station, and I would further remind the 
writer and all those whom it may concern 

that the proportionafe number of idlers 
among the working classes are infinitesimal 
as compared with the idlers belonging to 
the same class as ‘A London Architect.’ 
_ As to incompetence, I am bound to admit there 
are bricklayers and bricklayers, just as there 
are architects and architects, a truism your 
correspondent will readily appreciate. An 
indifferent bricklayer would, in all probability, 
make an excellent architect, but an indifferent 
architect could never become an excellent 
bricklayer, and indeed the out-of-work tramear 
men he refers to would find it much easier to 
become professional architects than skilled 
Jr.cklayers. The sober, industrious, and best 
workmen can only be found on the best jobs, 
leaving those jobs where the materials are in- 
-ferior and the work shoddy to be manned by 
he indifferent and less thrifty workmen, 
evidently the class of work and the class of 
workmen ‘A London Architect’ is most con- 
_yersant with. Bricklayers, like architects, are 
not ‘paragons of virtue,’ and why bricklayers 
should be condemned for blackballing a man 
when they are only following the example 
‘set them by the medical, legal, architectural, 
and other professions, I am at a loss to know. 
Again to charge the increased cost of building 
to labour only is manifestly unfair, the 
increase being chiefly due to the rise in prices 
of building materials, bricks and cement alone 
having risen in price between 50 per cent. and 
60 per cent., a point on which the writer is 
discreetly silent, presumably because the 
workers do not get the benefit. But when the 
writer sighs for ‘the good old days of Queen 
Anne’ the murder is out, because in these 
“good old days’ the wages paid, the hours 
worked, and the conditions of labour generally 
were fixed by the employers, and if necessary 
enforced by law from which the workmen had 
no appeal. The organisation of labour has 
changed all that, and to-day the workmen can 
meet employers and architects on something 
like equal terms which apparently gives 
umbrage to ‘A London Architect.’ Hence 
these tears. The few careless and indifferent 
workmen who exist to-day are the results of 
@ conditions of labour which obtained a few 
ars ago, and for which unscrupulous 
ployers, indifferent architects, and a 
oughtless and shortsighted public were to 
blame, and if ‘A London Architect’ thinks I 
am wrong I am prepared to meet him and 
debate the matter in public.” 


A ForremaAn’s REPLy. 


“A Foreman Mason with Forty Years’ Ex- 
‘ience ” also replies to “A London Architect” 
his individual,” he says, “makes a very 
rious mistake in writing as he does, and I 
ink it is a shame to bring such an infamous 
arze against the workmen employed on 
ildings, as it is far from being correct. He 
ms to be under the impression that all 
kmen are drunkards (I, myself, am an 
tainer). It is true there are a few who 
ulge rather too freely, but it is most unfair 
class all of them the same, and as regards 
t large proportion’ not being at work on 
Monday mornings, this must be considerably 
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reluced to a few, whom he seems to base his 
letter on. But he must remember that no 
matter where you may go there are black 
sheep in every flock. It is a gross injustice to 
say that the men do not do a fair day’s 
work, as it is certainly untrue, and to 
prove this, how is it that builders amass such 
a large amount of money in a short time ? 
There are, I am very sorry to say, some people 
who would like to force men to work all day and 
night for a mere pittance, and sweat them by 
not giving them time to do theie work properly, 
which is the cause of a good many of these 
accidents. I should like to make these indi- 
viduals change places with the men and see 
how they would hke it. It is not very laborious 
to visit the different jobs and find fault with 
the men and try to drive them, but let them 
change places—[ am perfectly sure the men 
would not be averse to this. I do not know 
whether this architect is an Englishman or a 
foreigner, but by the tone of his letter [ should 
say he had more than an ordinary interest in 
the use of this so-called fibrous plaster. If he 
is an Englishman [ do not think he has much 
respecs for his fellow countrymen, and surely 
we see now more than enough of inferior 
workmanship labelled ‘Made in Germany.’ 
At the present date we go in for modern sani- 
tary buildings, not old-fashionéd ‘ Quecn 
Anne’s’ style of encouraging infectious 
diseases by the re-introduction of wooden 
mouldings and canvas hangings for walls, 
which would b3 more liable to cise fire and 
destruction than plastering would do. You 
might as well bring into fashion the old 
original velocipede and do away with the up- 
to-date pneumatic bicycle. What is more 
ridiculous? And as to doing away with the 
plasterers altogether he would have to deal 
with all the other building trades. It is 
simply absurd to write such rubbish. He 
writes: ‘A man of ordinary physique and in- 
telligence’ can lay bricks in a fortnight. I 
ask, Can he? It is not so easy as it looks, 
and he would find it out if he had atry. A 
good many architects don’t know the difference 
between ‘ A’ and a bull’s foot as regards the 
different articles used for building.” 


THe Arrack Resumen. 


Another correspondent—“ A Contractor ”— 
resumes the attack:—“I agree with every 
word and statement “A London Architect” 
makes. Things have now come to such a pass 
that something must be done to put a stop to 
this disgraceful state. Only the other day 
the bricklayers on one of my _ contracts 
objected to the general foreman spending so 
much of his time on the scaffold looking after 
them. They will next object to the architect 
and builder going on the works at all. Brick- 
work, which a few years ago cost £3 to £3 10s. 
a rod for labour, now costs anything from £7 
to £10. It is impossible for a contractor to 
make a profit under such conditions, and it is 
equally impossible for the general public to 
have their buildings executed at anything like 
a reasonable figure. My firm do work in the 
country as well as in London, and I can assure 
you that the same serious state of affairs 
which exists in town exists in the provinces. 
‘A London Architect’s’ suggestion for getting 
over the plasterer’s difficulty is a good one, 
and I only hope other architects will do as he 
suggests; but his method of dealing with the 
bricklayers is, I fear, impracticable. The 
moment a contractor puts on tramcar men, &c., 
to do bricklayer’s work, the bricklayers, and 
probably all the other trades, would strike, and 
the last state of that builder would be worse 
than the first. What I suggest is that if the 
bricklayers will not do a fair day’s work (and 
it is a very easy matter to have a standard of 
work arranged) the master builders shall 
federate, and simply close their works in 
London and the provinces until such time as 
the men will agree to doa fair day’s work. I 
am convinced that if the builders, backed up 
by the architects, would do this the present 
scandalous state of things would soon cease 
to exist.” 


BuILpING IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


“H.P.G.B.” writes : “ How is it that in America 
and Canada, especially in the Western parts, 


| to such, than as clerks. 


| having had their breakfast; 


where labour costs most, the builder can get so 
much better value for money out of his men? I 
speak from experience, as I worked in Manitoba 
and British Columbia for several years. There 
they have their trade unions, as strong or 
stronger than we have, but somehow the work- 
man takes a pride in being a rapid as well as a 
good worker. He is ashamed to see the next 
man on the job getting over more ground than 
himself. Moreover, foremen over there are 
not afraid to speak to their men, even to the 
length of downright bullying. These men are 
for the most part from the Old Country, enticed 
abroad by tales of high wages, and forgetful or 
ignorant of the fact that in Manitoba, on 
account of frost, and in British Columbia on 
account of rain, building operations are practi- 
cally suspended for five months in the year— 
November, December, January, February, and 
March. ‘'l'wo-thirds of them, especially the 
married ones, if they felt sure of a job, would be 
glad to return to England, and pay their own ex- 
penses. I feel perfectly certain that in a week 
in November Icould pick up in Vancouver alone 
fifty first-grade operatives in any branch of 
the building trade, who would be only too glad 
to come home to a guaranteed job, sign an 
agreement not to join the union, and pay their 
own expenses. These would be men who had 
been long enough in the Colonies to have 
shaken off the traditional crawl of the ordi- 
nary British workman ; and I would commend 
a trial to some enterprising firm, who can 
spare a representative to make the trip, and 
try what I suggest.” 


Wuat ts A Farr Day’s BRICKLAYING ? 


Mr. Harry Hems writes to us as follows : 
“In your article headed ‘ A Serious Indictment’ 
in this week’s issue occurs the following : ‘ One 
of your correspondents says he can remember 
when a man would lay 800 to 1000 bricks per 
day. On first-class work this was a recognised 
day’s work of ten hours. Three or four years 
ago I could only get from 400 to 500 laid in the 
day of nine hours, but now the average number 
does not exceed 200 on precisely similar work.’ 
In the Society of Arts “ Artizan” reports on 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878 (page 
350), occurs the following, from the pen of 
Mr. George M. Berry: ‘In Paris I understand 
a bricklayer will execute about 2 metres 
cube of brick work a day. That would be 
equal to laying 990 bricks in eleven hours, 
This number is less by about 300 to 400 in 
eleven hours on similar work as compared with 
the day’s work of an Englishman.’ According 
to this statement a London bricklayer (if Mr. 
Berry’s report be true) lays about 125 bricks 
an hour. How can this statement be reconciled 
with the present imputation that he only lays 
200 a day?” 

A SuGGESTION. 


“ Architect ” writes to us: “ Asan architect 
in practice since 1865 I can thoroughly endorse 
all you state in your article of the 19th inst., 
though there are exceptions. Some houses 
are building in my road by a well-known firm 
of builders. It is a pleasure to see the men 
work. They are all paid day work and are 
total abstainers. My scheme of a remedy for 
the present state of things is to raise the 
status of the skilled manual workman. I[ 
suggest the formation of a guild of the con- 
structive workers, whose members would be 
well educated, and pledged to good behaviour, 
and to do the best work in their several trades, 
and a fair and honest amount of it, as ruled by 
a committee of the members. They would 
dress for work appropriately as they would for 
athletic sports, and insist upon proper dressing 
room with appliances for washing, &c., on 
every job. If such a society can be practically 
worked, and I believe it can, they would never 
want for employm:nt, and at good wages. 
Parents had better put their sons as apprentices 
They would earn 
more and with shorter hours. I should abolish 
the wasteful practice of working before break-.. 
fast. Let the men come at eight o’clock, 
their dinner 
twelve to one, and go home at five pm. That 
would be eight hours a day, and quite enough 
for honest work.” 
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Professional Items. 


BaLuysHANNON.— The new church of Cashel- 
ard, at Ballyshannon, which has just recently 
been dedicated, is situated on the site of the 
old chapel. The contract was placed with 
Mr. David Funston, Brookboro’. The build- 
ing was designed by Mr. E. J. Toye, Derry, 
and is of blue limestone, the roof being covered 
with Bangor slates. 


BrruincHam.—Another arcade is to be built 
in Birmingham, between New Street and High 
Street, independently of the one already pro- 
jected by the City Arcades Company in con- 
nection with their scheme for erecting an 
arcade between Corporation Street and High 
Street. The plans, prepared by Messrs. Essex, 
Nicol, and Goodman, provide for the construc- 
tion of an arcade from New Street to the 
Louvre, in High Street, and joining at right 
angles the arcade about to be commenced by 
the City Arcades Company, between High 
Street and Corporation Street. Under the 
new scheme there will be three shops front- 
ing New Street, with entrance to profes- 
sional and other offices above, and fourteen 
shops in the arcade, over which are to be 
ranges of offices and showrooms. Provision 
has been made for a large café underneath the 
whole of the front block of buildings, with im- 
posing entrance from the arcade, and a stair- 
case down from one of the New Street shops. 
The arcade is to be three stories in height, 
and the passage will be covered with an orna- 
mental glass roof. The interior elevation is 
to be faced with ornamental glazed faience 
ware, while the elevation to New Street will 
be similar in style to the Louvre buildings. 
The first section of the City Arcades contract 
is only from High Street to about half way 
towards Union Passage, but as the Louvre 
Arcade is expected to be constructed at the 
same time, there will be a complete arcade 
joining New Street with High Street in the 
shape of the letter L. The total cost of the 
new arcade is roughly estimated at £25,000. 


Betrast.—The new electric supply station 
at Belfast is at present almost finished. The 
principal facade, which is toward Hast Bridge 
Street, along which it extends for about 225ft., 
is treated in red brick and Giffnock stone in 
the style of the English Renaissance. The 
chimney stack, a novelty in tall chimney con- 
struction, is of quite an ornamental character, 
the red brick being judiciously relieved with 
courses of artificial stone, while a cornice and 
mouldings of the same material has been 
introduced, the whole being surmounted by a 
cast-iron cap, to which four lightning con- 
ductors have been fixed. The height of the 
structure is 175ft., and diameter at base 25ft. 
The contractors for the buildings are Messrs. 
J.and W. Stewart, the architects being Messrs. 
Graeme-Watt and Tulloch. 


Braprorp.—The new St. Catherine’s Home, 
Bradford, has been formally dedicated. The 
building is situated in St. Mary’s Road, Man- 
ningham, adjoining Salem Chapel, and opposite 
to the Children’s Hospital. The building, 
which has been constructed from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. James Ledingham, architect, is 
built of local stone, and the exterior isin a 
modified Queen Anne style, without much 
ornament, but what ornamentation there is is 
concentrated upon the entrance and several 
principal features of the building. The most 
prominent characteristic of the new building, 
both in its architectural form and internal 
arrangement, is the absence of many features 
of uniformity and regulation usually associ- 
ated with hospital life. The following are the 
principal contractors:—Masons and joiners, 
John Moulson and Son; plumbers, Wearden 
and Co,; slater, Thomas Nelson; heating 


apparatus, Joseph ‘Thorp ; painters, S. Lupton - 
electric light, G. A. Steinthal ;* 


and Sons; 
wrought-iron work, Walker and Co. 
ing, Alfred Speight. 


A new Board school has just been opened at 
Clayton, Bradford. The school is built on the 


; furnish- 
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central hall principle, and consists of two 
sections, divided by a partition, which can be 
removed, when the requirements of the school 
demand it, without destroying the unity of the 
plan. Accommodation is provided for 600 
children—400 in the mixed department and 
200 in the infants’ department. The plans of 
the building, which have been prepared by Mr. 
Abraham Sharp, of Bradford, were accepted 
in open competition. The work has been per- 
formed by the following contractors :—Mason, 
Ephraim Balmforth, Queensbury ; joiner, 
Ineson Taylor, Keighley ; plumber, A. Walton, 
Clayton; slaters, J. Smithies and Sons, Brad- 
ford; plasterer, 8. Sunderland; heating appa- 
ratus, Hargreaves and Dewhurst, Bradford ; 
painter, W. Sharp; ironfounders, Taylor and 
Parsons, Bradford. 

The new school which has been erected at 
Sandy Lane by the Bradford School Board 
is built facing the main street of the village 
of Sandy Lane, and the area of the site is 
5539 square yards. The cost of the school 
is:—Site, £830 17s.; buildings, £3176 12s. 3d.; 
furniture, &c., £128 18s.; other expenses, 
£443 17s. 9d.; total, £4580. This amount 
includes asphalting and other work yet to be 
done. The school has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. E. P. Peterson, and the follow- 
ing were the contractors :—Masons, Messrs. C. 
Booth and Son; joiner, Mr. C. Helliwell; 
plumbers, Messrs. T. and K. Pratt; plasterers, 
Messrs. J. Black and Son; slaters, Messrs. 
Nelson and Son; painter, Mr. S. Cockroft; 
ironwork, Mr. W. Longbottom ; heating appa- 
ratus, Mr. 'T’. Mears. 


CHESTERFIELD.—A Diamond Jubilee Drill 
Hall has been erected at Chesterfield on a site 
presented by the Corporation in Ashgate 
Road. The hall is constructed from com- 
petitive designs prepared by Mr. W. Cecil 
Jackson, Chesterfield. It has a frontage of 
165ft. on Ashgate Road, and the total costis 
put at £2500. The building is comparatively 
plain in style. The elevations are of brick, 
with stone dressings, and relieved with strong 
buttresses with ornamental stone terminals. 
The main entrance is in the centre of the front, 
facing Ashgate Road. This takes the form of 
a vestibule, 12ft. square, and elaborately 
ornamented in stone. On the front face are 
carved the arms of the Derbyshire Regiment 
and the Borough Arms, surmounted by a lion’s 
head. On a scroll are the words “ Diamond 
Jubilee Drill Hall,” and oak and laurel leaf 
work is tastefully interwrought. A turret 
and a flagstaff surmount the roof. The 
greater portion of the interior is devoted to 
drill purposes, forming a room 156ft. long by 
55ft. in width. At the eastern end of the 
hall a portion has been partitioned off and 
apportioned to the headquarters’ staff, com- 
prising officers’, sergeants’, quartermaster’s, 
adjutant’s, and clerks’ rooms, and armoury. 
In the basement is a room which can, if 
necessary, be converted into a rifle range. The 
roof is iron girdered—a clear span of 5Oft. At 
the western end of the hall is a very neatly- 
designed band gallery, approached by a double 


stairway. Mr. John Wright, of Chesterfield, 
is the contractor. 


Compron (Devonshire).—At Compton village 
a new Baptist chapel and school has just been 
opened. The new building has been erected 
by Mr. Samuel Blatchford, contractor, Tor- 
quay, from drawings prepared by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Bridgman and Bridgman, of 
Torquay: and Paignton. The contract sum 
was £360. The walls have been built with 
local limestone, dressed for the front, and are 
relieved with red brick. Bath stone has been 
used in the front facade for strings, lintels, 


arches, window tablets, and parapet copings, 
&e, 


DorcuEsTER,—The steady improvement of 
South Street, the main artery of the town, has 
been carried a step further by the erection of. 
a new shop. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
A. L. 'T. Tilley, architect, Dorchester, and the 
work has been carried out. by Mr. J. Selby, 
builder, of Broadmayne. The shop front is 


_glazed faience ware, whilst the inner walls — 


. rs . ; 
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made the chief feature, and is constructed of 
are lined with glazed tiling in similar style. 
This faience ware and tiling is real Dorset, 


having been manufactured at Messrs. Carter 
and Co.’s potteries at Poole. 


GATESHEAD.—The new parish house erected _ 
in connection with St. Bede’s Church, Sun- — 
derland Road, Gateshead, was opened a week — 
ago. The new building is of stone,the roof 
is solidly framed, and cleaded, then covered — 
with felt and slated. The inside partis worked _ 
in a pretty and effective style. — 


HotmrirtH.—A new working men’s club 
has been built at Scholes, near Holmfirth. 
Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., of London, prepared 
the plans, which are being carried out by the 
following contractors :—Masons, Messrs. Mars- _ 
den and Sons, Holmfirth; joiner, Mr. Jonas — 
Battye, Scholes; plumber and glazier, Mr. 
Joah Tolson, Holmfirth; painter, Mr. Eli ‘ 
Quarmby, Holmfirth; plasterer, Mr. Haigh, _ 
Holmfirth ; and hot water heating apparatus, 
Messrs. Thornton, Huddersfield. The building _ 
will be a substantial stone structure. 


Hutu.—New baths were opened recently — 
in the eastern division of Hull. The building — 
is a brick structure, and adjoins the Reckitt 
Library, in Holderness Road. The front — 
elevation is an artistic treatment of red brick 
and terra-cotta, which harmonises with the 
architecture of the adjoining library. The © 
plans of the building were prepared by the 
City Engineer (Mr. A. White) and the Assis- 
tant Engineer (Mr. Bricknell),and under their 
supervision the work has been carried out. 
The premises have cost about £15,000. 


KenpAL.—The new Zion Chapel at Kendal, 
which has been in course of erection about — 
two years, has recently been dedicated. ‘The 
general shape of the building is oblong; it is 
106ft. by 54ft., and accommodation is provided ~ 
for 709 people. The building comprises 
spacious vestibules, lofty nave, north and . 
south aisles, and a chancel 20ft. in depth, with 
semi-circular apse, and contains orgwm and 
pulpit. The exterior is faced with cut free- 
stone in the Gothic style. The contractors, 
who have done their work in a first-class — 
manner, were: — Masonry and slating, Mr. — 
Wm. Thomas; carpenter and joiner’s work, — 
Mr. Wm. Hutchinson; plasterer’s work, Mr. — 
Benjamin Davis; plumbing and gasfitting, — 
Mr. Jacob R. Tanner; and painting and glaz- 
ing, Mr. Jas. Hine. The total cost, exclusive — 
of site, is about £4500. The building isfrom _ 
the designs and supervision of Mr. Stephen’ _ 
Shaw, architect, Kendal. ; 


LANcASTER.—Sir Thomas Storey, of Lan- — 
caster, has just presented tothe trustees of — 
the Royal Albert Asylum for ddjots from the | 
the North of England a handsome building, — 
which is to be used particularly as a home for 
feeble-minded girls. The architect was Mr. 
E. Howard Dawson, who unfortunately has 
not lived to see the completion of the work. 


Lrrps.—The contracts for the extension of 
works for Messrs. Harding, Richardson, Rhodes, 
and Co. Limited, have been let to the follow- 
ing firms ;—Excavator, bricklayer, and mason, — 
Wade Bros. ; terra-cotta work, A. Whitehead; 
carpenter and joiner, Wm. Nicholson and Son; 
slater, J. Season ; plumber, EH. Tattersall; iron- — 
founder, Bagshaw and Son, Batley ; painter, 
T. Heptonstall. The total amount of the con-— 
tract is £15,462. The work will be proceeded 
with immediately from the plans and under — 
the supervision of Mr. William Bakewell,~ 
F.R.1.B.A., Leeds. : oo 


WoopsripGn.—The fineparish church of Sb. - 
‘Mary, at Woodbridge, in which a “Jubilee” 
‘window was placed some few weeks ago, has” 
‘been further adorned by the insertion in the 
north wall of the north side of a memorial in 
similar form of the late Mr. Thomas Carthew. 
The new window was executed by Mr. A. Ll, 
‘Moore, of Southampton Row, London. "e 
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Enquiry Department. 


“Sruprent.”—Will you please forward your 
address? <A letter addressed to you lies in 
his office.—Ed. BJ. 


e THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
: EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of Tur Burnpers’ JourNAt. 


Dear Sirn,—Where can I get particulars of 
uestions set at the examination held by the 
ociety of Architects a fortnight ago ?—Yours 
uly, M. P. L. R. 

_ Swindon, Wilts. 
‘Write to the Secretary of the Society, St. 
ames’s Hall, Piccadilly, W. 


GIRDERS. 

To the Biitor of Tur Buitpers’ JOURNAL. 
~Dear Srr,—Will you kindly oblige by 
explaining the best method to find the weight 
pon the girder marked 1, 2, 3, and 4 upon 
he acc »mpanying sketch, and also the sizes of 
girders required? Thanking you in anticipa- 
_tion.— Yours faithfully. “ NISBET.” 
Newport. 

Each girder, of course, carries the entire 
weight of the wall resting on it, but, in addi- 
ion to this, girders 2 and 4, as the joists run 
across the building, carry easily ascertained 
proportions of the loads on the floors and roof, 
2 fair allowance being l}cwt. per foot super 
for floors, and 601b. per foot super for roof, to 
nelude weight of structure and ordinary dive 
loads. These are all borne as evenly distri- 
buted loads. Then half the load borne by 
girder 4is conveyed to girder 3 at the point of 


Grosno Pan 


ing to the law of inverse proportions, again 
, as is also half the distributed load on 
vould refer our correspondent to “ Stresses 


and Thrusts,” by G. A. T. Middleton, pub- 
i shed by B. T. Batsford. 


; HOUSE DRAINAGE. 
(To the Editor of Tue BuripErs’ JOURNAL. 


_ Dear Str.—I should be much obliged if you 
give me legal advice on the following 


ouse, and the Vestry has ordered me to re- 
struct the drains. The house next to 
ne belongs to the leaseholder of the two 
uses, and the drains for both houses run 
der my house. Am I compelled to have 
drainage of the next house passed 
my new drain, or can I have a separate 
for my house, and have the other 
@ pipes disconnected P—I am, Sir, yours 
A. E. 


Our legal adviser’s opinion is as follows :— 
iP \ 


—Finct Fioon 7 ~ 


| junction, and a certain amount of this, accord- 
onveyed to the point of junction with girder 


irder 3. For more detailed information we | 


natter. I have the under-lease of a dwelling- - 
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A. E. H. is not entitled to do anything which 
will interfere with the right of his neigh- 
bour to cause the sewage from his premises to 
to flow under A. E. H.’s house. I do not think 
that if he leaves the existing drain as it is, 
and constructs a new one for the drainage of 
his own house exclusively, his neighbour will 
have any cause of complaint, or be able to 
insist on connecting his own drain to it. But 
if A. E. H. replaces the existing drain by a 
new one, his neighbour will be entitled to the 
benefit of it. All this is irrespective of the 
question whether the so-called “drain” is or 
is not a “ sewer,” and therefore to be replaced 
by andat the cost of the Vestry, and also of 
the question whether his neighbour is or is 
not bound to contribute to the expense. 


‘FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of THe Burupers’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Si1r,—I have to construct a yard floor 
covering some cellaring, The floor must sup- 
port a movable weight of three tons (a loaded 
dray and two or three horses). Would you be 
so kind as to give me some idea as to the thick- 
ness of concrete at the crown and the spring- 
ing, ‘and also the rise? Would it be safe if 
it were less than 10in., as I want the floor to 
take up as little room as possible? I should 


feel much obliged if you would give me the. 


name and price of some up-to-date and prac- 
tical book on this sort of construction and 
ironwork generally.— Yours faithfully, 
* COMPASSES.” 
Sheffield. 


A 10ft. Gin. squire slab of concrete is much 
too large to trust with such a load unless steel 
joists be bedded in it at not more than 2ft. 


centres, and in any case the arched form of 
soffit should be avoided, and the concrete be 
not less than 8in. thick—this for spans of 2ft. 
only—when subject to severe moving loads. 
It would be better even then to embed in it 
some form of expanded metal lathing, while a 
better floor still for the purpose would be one 
formed of steel decking, such as is supplied by 
Messrs. Lindsay. Needless to say the iron- 
work should be carefully. calculated. See 
Middleton’s “Stresses and Thrusts,’ Adams’ 
“Strains in Ironwork,” or the fourth volume 
of “ Building Construction” (Longmans). 


Tux Bishop of Rochester has opened new 
schools connected with St. Andrew’s Church, 
Leeds. 

_ Tue Brighton Town Council have adopted a 
scheme for clearing a condemned area in the 
eastern part of the borough. Over 700 pei- 
sons will be displaced, but accommodation 
for 400 will be provided on the site whena 
better class of houses have been erected. 
Making allowance for the value of the land, 
this improvement will cost nearly £25,000. 
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Under Discussion. 


ENGLISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


In the Lecture Theatre of the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., recently lectured: upon 
“English Architecture.” Mr. Mitchell de- 
voted his remarks to the first period in 
English Architecture —the Norman period. 
Referring to the cathedrals, he said the’ 
impression one got on visiting one of these 
great Norman structures was the extraordin- 
ary massiveness and strength of the work, 
and its severe simplicity. This -early char- 
acteristic was due to the ignorance of the 
builders—not necessarily ignorance that was 
wrong, but want of knowledge of how to use 
the materials employed in their buildings to 
the best advantage. The designs of these 
buildings were not a sudden inspiration, but 
were the gradual outcome and growth of what 
had gone before; and the builders, in the first 
great period of Architecture had everything 
to learn. By means of lantern illustrations, 
the lecturer explained how this progress was 
developed through the Norman period, from 
the severe simplicity of the earlier structures, 
with the elementary cutting of stonework by 
the axe, to the more elaborate ornamentation 
of the later structures, developing with 
the greater skill in the use of the chisel. 
The great piers, he said, in the older 
Norman cathedrals, were not so strong as they 
looked. 'The dressed stone that was visible on 
the outside was merely a veneer or casing, and 
the core was filled with the roughest of rubble. 
It sometimes happened that, under pressure of 
the immense weight, the rubble core was 
squeezed down, and the casing burst. This 
occurred, some years ago, with the central 
tower of Peterborough Cathedral, which hal 
to be taken down and rebuilt. ‘The lecturer ~ 
explained, too, that the earliest Norman 
buildings were fortresses, and that, when they 
turned their attention to churches, the builders 
carried into them the same idea of strength 
and simplicity ; and he illustrated this by 
pointing out the similarity between the arrow 
slits in the castles and the narrow windows of 
thechurches. Proceeding, Mr. Mitchell showed 
how, with the better knowledye of how to use 
their materials and tools, the builders 
made their structures lighter and more care- 
fully ornamented, illustrating this, particu- 
larly, in the elaboration of the triforium and 
tympanum. 


A LECTURE ON 


WROUGHT IRON WORK. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Society opened 
its winter session on Wednesday, the 19th inst. 
in the workshop of Messrs. Henston and 
Stewart, smiths, to hear a paper by Mr. Percy ~ 
E. Nobbs, M.A., on “ Wrought Iron Work.” 
The President, Mr. W. N. Cumming, A.R.1.B.A., 
was in the chair. After dealing with the 
history of wrought iron in this country, the 
most characteristic Continental types were 
described—the stamped work of the Ile de 
France of the 12th century, the German 
Renaissance interlaced work, Spanish Grilles 
and the Baroque and Rococo of the great 
French period. Incomparing these manifesta- 
tions with their contemporary work at home, 
the finding was that much greater skill had 
been attained on the Continent, but that 
English work was the more worthy of study, 
as its designers had invariably been ruled by 
the material, and had not been led away into 
the exuberances which make so much foreign 
work-rather..a wonder of ingenuity than of 
beauty—Mr. A. Lorne Campbell, the critic, 
touched upon the rapid improvementin wrought 
iron work during the last few years, and 
recommended the study of the best modern 
work.—The paper was illustrated by a quantity 
of drawings and photographs, and practical 
points were discussed in an examination of 
the work in the shop, and Mr. Stewart exhibited 
the process by doing a bit of floral work before: 
the audience, 
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KEYSTONES. 


Tur mummy rooms at the British Museum 
have been completed, and are now open to the 
public. 

ApspEAN Park, near Chiswick, comprising 
a capital mansion and some 600 acres of good 
land, has been sold by Messrs. Osborn and 
Mercer, of Albermarle Street, W., to Mr. 
Tennent, Haddingtonshire. The price paid 
was over £20,000. — 

Farrinapon Roap is about to be closed for 
relaying. The Holborn Board of Works has 
accepted tenders for relaying the roadway 
with asphalte, and the footways with Victoria 
stone, and it is intended to put the work in 
hand shortly. 

Tur Dein and Chapter of Norwich have 
instructed Messrs. Norman and Beard Limited 
to build a new organ for Norwich Cathedral, 
at a cost of £3000. The new instrument will 
stand on the screen, andis expected to be com- 
pleted next June. 

T'nE Bishop of London has recently conse- 
crated the new Church of Emmanuel, West 
End Green, Hampstead. It is built of red 
bricks, having a seating accommodation for 
1000 persons. The cost bas been £10,200, 
towards which over £9000 has already been 
raised. 

Tue Vaudeville ‘Theatre ha; long suffered 
under structural defects of a very serious kind. 
Improvements have been from time to time 
effected, but the place still fails to satisfy the 
exacting requirements of the County Council. 
Recently, to meet the views of the Council, 
an extensive scheme of improvements has been 
formulated; but the Theatres Committee are 
still not satisfied. and they have decided to 
inform the Lord Chamberlain to that effect. 
Short of an entire rebuilding of the theatre, 
it is difficult to see how it is to pass the official 
scrutiny. 

Cotonet C. H. Luarp, R.E., held an inquiry 
in the Town Hall, Scarborough, on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, with respect to 
an application by the Corporation for power 
to borrow £33,575 for the purchase of the St. 
Nicholas House estate. The Corporation are 
acquiring the property with a view of using 
the mansion-house for public offices, and con- 
verting the gardens into pleasure grounds for 
the use of the public.—With reference to the 
St. Nicholas House estate, Mr. H. W. Smith 
(borough engineer) produced the plans of a 
suggested scheme for dealing with the existing 
mansion-house. The outer walls of the build- 
ing, he explained, would be preserved. Inside 
there would be a rearrangement of rooms. A 
council chamber would be provided, as well as 
rooms for the use of councillors, and in addition 
accommodation would be provided for various 
municipal offices, which at present were 
scattered about the borough.—In reply to the 
Inspector, the Town Clerk stated that the 
existing Town Hall in Castle Road would 
probably be disposed of ; but that was not yet 
settled. Then St. Nicholas House would 
become the Town Hall. The Corporatlon 
wished to secure the gardens for the use of the 


public, in which case they would be saved 
from the hands of the speculative builder.— 
The Mayor (Mr. James Pirie) tendered evidence 
as to the value of the property. He said it 
was in the market, and in private hands it 
might have been used to the detriment of the 
town. That was the reason why the Corpora- 
tion were so anxious to secure it. He valued 
St. Nicholas House and grounds at £14,075, 
the Exhibition building (at present let on lease 
at £500 a year), at £9000; a house and shop 
in St. Nicholas Street, £2500; and surplus 
land, £8000.—Mr. S. N. Smith, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, stated that in his 
opinion the property could have been sold 
for more money. One consideration which 
prompted the purchase was the fact that the 
Corporation were continually spending larg» 
sums of money on the present Town Hall, 
which was entirely inadequate for the needs 
of the borough. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Ejitor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ASHFORD.—Accepted for the erection of iron bungalow, 
for Mr. E. Kemv, The Woodlands :— 
T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ashford... 1 H105'= 5 


BARNSLEY.—Accepted for the erection of five cottages, 
&c.. Spring-street. Messrs. Wade and Turner, architects, 
10, Pitt-street, Barnsley :— 


Building. —James Bycraft, Park-grove, 


Barnsley é> M3 = = obs .. £494 0 
Plumbing.—William Dransfield, Barnsley .. 18 18 
Plastering.—Thos. Marshall, Barnsley 44 10 
Slating.—Miss M. Fleming, Barnsley ... ce BES. 
Painting.—Clarke Bridge, Barnsley ... We Ae 


BOLIVIA.—Accepted for the erection of iron Customs 
house, Bolivia (South America), for Messrs. Avelino, Ara- 
mayo, and Co :— 

T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ashford, Middlesex ... £312 

BRISTOL.—Accepted for the erection of a_ laundry, 
South-street, Bedminster, for the School Board. Mr. W. V. 
Gough. architect, 24, Bridge-stree}, Bristol :— 

Bale and Westlake, Clifton nS wis ... £470 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for the execution of 
street works, Eldon-street, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. 
- a Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on- 

rent :— 

Eldon-street. 


G. F. Tomlinson, Derby Bf ». S191 18 7 
Nelson-street. 
Holloway and Son, Wolverhampton 42413 11 


CHESHAM (Bucks).—Accepted for the erection of new 
shops, additions, stores, bakehouse, and slaughter-house, 
&c., in the Broadway, Chesham, for the Chesham Co-opera- 
tive Society Limited. Mr. Geo. H. Green, architect, 340, 
High-road, Kilburn, N.W., and High-street, Chesham :— 

J. Mead, Chesham _... ae oe os ... £2,560 
The lowest of six tenders. } 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For sewering, kerbing, &c., West 
Clacton Estate. Mr. T. H. Baker, architect, Colchester and 
Clacton-on-Sea. Quantities by architect :— 

Contract 4.—Freeland-road. 
Moran and Son £2,145 0 | Mackenzie & Son, 
Everett and Son 1,596 0 0] Clacton-on-Sea* £1,500 10 0 
{Architect’s estimate, £1,460. ] 
Contract 5.—Trafalgar and Nelson Roads. 
Moran and Son £2,142 0 0| Mackenzie & Son, 
Everett and Son 1,565 0 0| Clacton-on-Sea* £1,482 12 0 
{Architect’s estimate, £1,435. ] 
Contract 6.—St. Vincent and Collingwood Road. 
Moran and Son £1,592 1 10] Mackenzie & Son, 
Everett and Son 1,145 0 0] Clacton-on-Sea* £1,087 15 0 
{Architect’s estimate, £1,040. ] 
* Accepted. 

CRADLEY HEATH (Statts.)—For the supply of 500 tons 
ees granite, for the Quarry Bank Urban District 

ouncil :— 


_ Per ton. Per ton. 
Richards and Blewitt... 8 0} Rowley Granite Co, 
E. Ricnards .. 7 9| Rowley Regis, Staffs.* 7 6 


. ‘ 

* Accepted. 

EALING.—Accepted for the erection of villa residence at 
Castle Hill, Ealing, for Mr. Herbert Born. Mr. Edward H. 
Dance, architect, Quadrant-road, Thornton Heath :— 

Strudwick and Pyrke, Ealing... ve --. £1,295 


walls at the cemetery, for the Parish Council. Mr. J. R 


ELGIN.— Accepted for the erection of two houses,- 
oe Mr R. B. Pratt, architect, County Bank House, 
gin :— ho 
Masonry.—McKenzie & Co., Lossemouth... 
Carpentry.—J. and A. Robb, Rothes ... 
Plumbing.—Ross Bros., Dufftown 
Slating.—Ogilvie, Elgin... 
Plastering.—Mclver, Elgin 
Painting.—Garven and Ward .. : j 
FARNHAM ROYAL,.—Accepted for extending the heat- 
ing apparatus to warm three bedrooms and staircase, East 
Burnham-grove, Farnham Royal, Bucks. Mr. W. Colling, — 
architect :— ¢ 
T. Potterton .. ee a e, i . £119 
FOREST ROW (Sussex). — Accepted for fixing two 
ranges fitted with patent zig-zag boilers and heating 
conservatory, drawing-room, hall, and landing from — 
kitchen and scullery fires, Forest-view, Forest-row, Hart- 
field, Sussex. Messrs. Merrin and Wagstaffe, architects ‘— 
T. Potterton... i sai ai oy a ... £143 
HARROGATE.—Accepted for levelling, &c., Northumber- | 
land-court. for the Corporation. Mr. 8. Stead, Borough 
S.arveyor, Harrogate :— <- a 
J. Frost, Harrogate... ou. ee, £27815 9 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of a town — 
hall, for the Corporation. Mr. Henry T. Hare, architect, 13, 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
R. B. Hogg, 10, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


£1,133 10 


Lorden and Son ..._ ... £12,777 | Bottrill and Sons... £10,843 
C. Gray Hill ... 12,583] Waldenandi Cox ... 10,692 
G. H. Gibson... 12,307 | Kingerlee and Son... 10,449 
Cox and Son .. 12,000 | W. Hawkins ..._... _ 9,900 
C. H. Hunt 11,565 | McCarthy E.Fitt,Read- 

H. Flint .. .. ... .. 11,265] img (accepted)... -. 9,766 
General Builders, Ltd. 11,150| Hughes... ... .. .-. 9,696 


HOLMWOOD.—Accepted for the erection of ornamental — 
wooden lodge for Mrs. Eva McLaren at Minnickfold :— 
T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ashford oe re £350 - 
LEWES.—For the erection of temporary iron asylum 
buldings for the accommodation of 100 patients, for the 
Visiting being ea of tha Bast Sussex Asylum. Mr.Henry 
Card. County Surveyor :— Li 
T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ashford £4,654 10 
LITT LEHAMPTON.—Fo: the execution of street works 
Gloucester-roal, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Hi, Howard, surveyor, Town Offices. T,ittlehampton :— 
Gloucester-roat. * 
Grounds and Newt ou, Sournemouth £167 
; Purbeck-place, a 
Sn :win Brothers, L ttlehampion ... oi ee EASE 4 
LON DON.—Accepted for fixing patent zig-zag boiler, 105, 
Talse Hill, Brixton, and warming dining-room. hall and 
staircase, studv, drawing room,two b2d-rooms, and bathroom 
from kitchen fire, in conjurction with hot-water domestic 
supply, for Mr. W. Williams :— 5 
T. Potterton ... ; Ps “ Pr £115 
LONDON.—For the construction of the northern anl 
sout 1ern outfall sewers, for the West Ham Corporation : — 


R. Ballard _.. £29,709 0 0| C. W. Killingback, = 
W.Neave & Son 23,834 0 0 and Co.*... _... £19,991 2 8 
B. Cooke and Co. 23,221 0 0| Pedretteand Co. 19,975 11 5 
R. Jackson 22,638 0 0 . Bell > ade AB 86905 Oe 
T. Adams 92.431 19 8| Clift Ford... ... 19,715 0 0 
J. Jacksen 20,330 0 0 * Accepted. 


“Engineer’s estimate, £16,500. 
MARLOW.—For the erection of stabling, for Messrs. — 
Thomas Wethered and Sons, The Brewery, Marlow, Bucks. 
Mr. James H. Deacon, architect, High-street, Marlow:— 
J.S.Carter .. ... £1,230 0{ W. Lumnon .. B1,107 0 
H. Harris*s +... .;.. 1,108 15 ; ; 
* Accepted provisionally. . d 
NAIRN (N.B.).—For the erection of granite boundary 


Douglas, C.E., Nairn :— 
Excavation and Masonry Work. 


John E. Gibb (granite) £1,001 18 10 
Robert Squair_. .. (freestone) 841 0 0 
Taylor and Smith (granite) 7909 0 0 
D. Mathieson and Co. .. .. (rsestone) 705 3 3 
Thomas McDonald _... ... (freestone) 584 9 0 
James Farquharson, Nairn* .. (freestone) 45412 0 
Wrought Iron Railing Work. ; 

McDowall, Steven, & Co.,Ltd. ..  ... £43113 5 

Ditto ditto (cast-iron) 367 13 0 
G. and W. Millar an ‘a #5 Lea be FOO. 
James Abernethy and Co. . 255 0 0 


G. B. Smith & Co., Glasgow* (amended) 229 16 11 

Inverness Foundry Co., Ltd. a Pr 

Cameron and Co. = sr: 
, * Accepted. 

eS _ RR W S S T 3 

LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CO: Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. : 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. S 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. ’ 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


ROBT. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


PENI TMU 
YJ 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 
than any hitherto 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 
A Double-Action 
aaa Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 


DOOR. of 135°, 


iG 


closes from the angle 


ADAMS, 67; Newington Causeway, London, S.EA 


THE FIRST 
SPRINGS EVER 
PRODUCED WITH 
THESE GREAT — 
ADVANTAGES. — 


Fig.3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 

i.e., “‘ wide back.” 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vii 


a PORTSMOUTH.—For additions to workhouse infirmary, REIGATE.—Accepted for the construction and erection | SOUTHAMPTON .—Accepted for the erection of iron 
r.the Portsea Island Union Guardians. Mr. Oo.Wwe4 Bevis, of ornamental wooden homes at Duxhurst, for Lady Henry ei ea for Mr. Ronald Baxter :— 
Eeronitect, Eimerove- e412 peathses + — e Setar pig _ a Co, Ashford T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ashford ; £235 
‘ ere acy 12 ones P ... £3,760 T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ashfor f ., £584 12 2 | 
P Dowell 2. 3950 | W.W. Learmoutit "S714 SKINNINGROVE (near Loftus)—¥or the erection of |» SQUTHEND: ON-SHA.—Accepted oat making ap Cnr 
ight Bros. 2 7)” 3,900 | BL & A, Sprigings, Twy- co-operative stores, for the Amicable Industrial Society Clarence-road, Southend :— ine 
rans. re a 3,860 ford-avenue, Stam- | Limited. Mr. Arthur Newsome, architect, Middlesbro’ ;— Wm. Les, South- -avenue, Southend... £288 
GD 840| shaw (accepted) . 8,700 Bricklaying, &e—Cruddas and Son, Guis- 3 : 
2 SALISBURY. —For adateuone to Workhouse, for the | brough... soe tree 1,268 19.2 WELWYN.—Accepted for the erection of iron building: 
‘Union Guardians. Messrs. John Harding and Son, archi- Joinery.—W. Heckle, Guisbrough é 814 0 0 for ta free Blow :— 
‘tects, 58, High-street, cre pe — Plumbing.—J. M. Gowland, Skelton oe lat 0+ 0 J, Hawkins and Co., Ashford... , - £600 
E. Pearce and Son... ... £240} F. Dibben ... £150 | Plastering.—S. Kirby, Bishop Auckland .. 136 0 0 on SUPER- MARE, —Accepted for the erection of 
Wort and Way... 2) |) 220 | W. Koles, , Salisbury * . . 185 Slating.--J. Harrison, Middlesbro’ __.. 12810 0 1} iron building, for Messr3. Heaton and Co, : 
. Dawkins ee. 268 * Accepted | Painting.—R. Cockburn, Loftus e re 81 3 8 . J. Hawkins and Co. ., 2 os .. £178 


Ce een ee Te ee ee 
M°NEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
M°NEILL’ S 3 SL AG WoO OL (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


EE. MoNEILI. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


=< Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


“The Early Bath.’ Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


wa) _ 79 SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM’’ 
 —— WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8tin. by Giin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ‘f Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHARKS & €o.. Tubal Works. Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


BOALBROOKDALE COMPANY 3 Limtep 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 


1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR . RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 


IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. eps COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
TRON MANTELPIE FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
4 ~ OVERMANTELS, ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


eee El GRATES, 4 BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


epee 


*- 


eee 


Vill 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Gare ee RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EDINBURGH STATION HOTEL. 
CONTRACT FOR MASON WORK AND IRON AND 
STEEL WORKS. 

The Directors of the Caledonian Railway Company 
invite TENDERS for the MASON WORK and IRON 
and STEEL WORK of the rew Hotel to be erected at 
Prince’s-street Station, Edinburgh. 

The drawings and conditions of contract may be seen 
at the Office of Messrs. PEDDIE and WASHINGTON 
BROWNE, Architects, 6, Albyn-place, Edinburgh, on 
and after MONDAY, the 17th inst. 

Copies of the specification, schedule of quantities, 
and form of Tender may be obtained from the Archi- 
tects on payment of a deposit of Two Guineas per copy 
for the Mason Work, and One Guinea per copy for the 
Tron and Steel Work, 

Sealed Tenders. addressed to the undersigned, and 
marked “‘ Tender for Edinburgh Station Hotel,’ must 
be lodged with bim on or before MONDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 7th, 1898. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any of the Tenders. 

J. BLACKBURN, 


Secretary. 
Caledonian Railway Company’s Offices, 
Glasgow, 
October 11th, 1898. 3 
A DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY of CAR- 
MARTHEN, 


TO CONTRACTORS. 

The County Council of Carmarthenshire are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a STONE 
BRIDGE of Three Arches and Approaches thereto over 
the River Towy at Drysllwyn, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification prepared by Mr. THOMAS 
CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.E. 

The drawings may be inspected between the hours of 
NINE a.m. and FIVE p.m. at the Office of the County 
Surveyor, The Shire Hall, Carmarthen, where a copy of 
the specification and form of Tender may be obtained 
upon depositing a cheque of £5, which will be returned 
on the receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders (on the form of Tender attached to 
the specification) must be addressed to me, endorsed 
“‘Tenders for Drysllwyn Bridge,’ and be delivered at 


my Office at Llandovery on or before NOVEMBER 18th 
next. 
The County Council do not bind themselves to aceapt 
the lowest or any Tender, 
THOMAS JONES, 
Glerk to the County Council, 
Llandovery, October 6th, 1898. 


as BOARD of WORKS the 
LEWISHAM DISTRICT. 
KERBING, TAR-PAVING, METALLING, AND 
CHANNELLING WORK. 

The Board is prepared to receive TENDERS for 
KERBING and TAR-PAVING the FOOTPATHS and 
CHANNELLING and METALLING the ROADWAY 
of Gabriel-street (part of), Forest Hill. 

The plan and syezification of the work and form of 
contract may be seen at these Offices (Surveyor’s De- 
partment), where printed forms of Tender and other 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Tenders must be on the forms issued by the 
Board, enclosed in an envelope. sealed, and endorsed 
‘«* Tender for Gabriel-street,’” and must be delivered on 
or before FOUR o’clock on TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER Ist, at the Offices of the Board, and placed in the 
pox there provided for the purpose. 

The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 


for 


By order, 
EDWD. WRIGHT, 

Lewisham Town Hall, Clerk to the Board. 

Catford, S.E. 
October 20th, 1898. 
| | AMPTON WICK URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

The above Council invite TENDERS for the Supply 
and Delivery on land adjoining their Wharf by the 
River Thames of 

550yds. (in Two Lots) of GUERNSEY GRANITE 
or QUENAST STONE, broken to pass a 2in. ring. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Road Mate- 
rial,’ to be sent to the Chairman on or before 
NOVEMBER 5th next. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
owest or any Tender. 

J. NIXON HORSFIELD, F.S.1., 
District Surveyor. 


Hampton Wick, . 
October 11th, 1898, 


ASYLUMS, 


OLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Sete taal Lah Lal Lah latina 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BANKS, HOTELS, and all other 


Public and Private Buildings. 


MF «(Our No. 32 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application. “Wa 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


EIartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


<“YWV7ASH-OvUT” 


CLOSEFHT 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881. 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE,’ 


N27 


i 
x 

y 
Ni 


Bs 


B 


DECORATIVE 
METAL'WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


SALFoRD 


= ay 
no is 
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O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. } 
The London County Council is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION and COMPLETION 
of NEW PUBLIC. CONVENIENCES at Biackwall 
Tunnel (North Side), : 

Persons desiring to submit Tenders may inspect the 
drawings and obtain the specifications, bills of quanti- 
ties, form of Tender, anl other particulars at the 
Architect’s Department, General Branch, No, 13, Spring 
Gardens, S.W., upon payment of the sum of Ten 
Shillings. ; 

This amount will, after the Council or its Com- 
mittee has come to a dezision upon the Tenders re- 
ceived, but not before, be returned t» the tenderer, 
provided he shall have sent in a bon4-file Tender and 
not have withdrawn the same. ‘ 

Tenders must be upon the official forms, and the 
printed instructions contained therein must be strictly 
complied with. 

The contractors will be bound by th2 contract to pay 
to all workmen (except a reasonable number of legally- 
bound apprentices) employel by them wages at rates 
not less, and.to observe Lours of labour not grea +n, 
than the rates and hours set. out in the Council’s list, 
and such rates of wages and” hours of labour will be 
inserted in and form part of the contract by way % 
schedule. 

Tenders are to be delivered at the County Hall im 
sealed covers addressed to the Clerk of the London 
County Council, and marked ‘* Tender for Conveniences 
at Blackwall Tunnel.” 

No Tender will be received after TEN o’clock a.m 
on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1th, 1898. Any Tende 
which does not comply with the printed instructions 
for Tender may be rejected. é 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, and it will not accept the Tender of any 
person or firm who shall on any previous occasion have: 
withdrawn a Tender after the same has been opened, 
unless the reasons for the withdrawal were satisfactory 


to the Council. 
Cc. J. STEWART, : 
Clerk to the Council. 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITH’S SYSTEM.) 
For’ Churches, Schools, 
: ffices, &c. % 


Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, ~ 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


WILLIAM L. KING, 


Electrical Engineer, 
11, BOTHWELL STREET, CLASCOW, 


Contractor for Light & Power Installations, 


HOUSE BELLS & TELEPHONES. ~ 
Technicalities explained. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 
Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. _ 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


Electric Lighting Installations, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, — 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, LIFTS 


And Every-Description of 


GENERAL ENGINEERING WORK, 


Write the 


Westminster Works Ltd. 


DORIS ST., KENNINGTON, S.E. — 
JAMES RICKARD, Engineer. : 


WARDRY Works 


| \_ MANCHESTER 


mcuss, LoNDoN 22 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 
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OCTOBER 26TH, 1898. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBUOROPE.. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ««NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS:— 


CRUISERS.—*“ Brooxtyn,” “ Curcaao.” 
» «Npwport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
> now being built. 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrEGon.” MONITOR.—*“ Mianor.” 

GUNBOATS.—< Hetena,” “Winmineton,” “ Nasnvitye,” “ANNapouis,” “ WHEELING,” “ MARIETTA, 

And is being used for the Battleships “Karsace,” “Kenrucky,” « ALABAMA,” “ WISCONSIN,” and “ ILLINOIS,’ 

“ NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 

colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 

by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Protective Metallic Coatings for 
Iron and Steel.* 


By SHERARD CowPER-COLES, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M.I.Mech.E., MJInst.E.E. 


4h preserve iron and steel from oxidation it 

is necessary to exclude air and moisture, 
which is effectively done by a coating of zinc, 
cadmium, or copper, under certain conditions. 
Before dealing with the different processes for 
applying these metals, it will be as well to 
examine the chief causes that tend to corrode 
iron and steel. Amongst the most noteworthy 
changes of late years in the materials employed 
for constructional and engineering purposes is 
the very extensive substitution of steel for 
wrought iron. lJronmasters are dispensing 
with the puddler’s services, and are using steel 
instead of puddled bars for rolling down into 
sheets, hoops, strips and other products, while 
engineers are now employing steel in many 
situations where formerly only iron was to be 
found. It is interesting to note, as demon- 
strating the almost exclusive employment of 
steel in shipbuilding, that during last year 
98°5 per cent. of the tonnage claimed by 
Lloyd’s Register was built of that material, 
and only about 12 per cent. of iron. The age 
of iron is giving place to 

An AGE oF STEEL. 


With its many advantages over iron, steel unfor- 
tunately possesses one serious drawback: it 
corrodes more rapidly. At the present time it 
is a matter of very serious consideration with 
Lloyd’s underwriters and with shipowners as to 
the advisability of encouraging more iron in 
the present type of cargo vessels so as to 
ensure a longer life to the ships. Mallet 
found the comparative liability of iron and 
steel to oxidation in moist air to be: cast iron, 
100; wrought iron, 129; steel, 133.4 The 
following table, compiled by Mr. B. H. 
Thwates, is of considerable interest. 

C = Coefficient of corrosion during one 
year’s exposure in lbs. avoirdupois 
per square foot. (For value of ©, 
see Table.) 

W = Weight in lbs. of one foot length of 
the section exposed. 

L = Length in feet of the perimeter ex- 
posed. If both the inside and out- 
side perimeters are exposed to the 
corrosive action, they must both be 
included. 

tYo—=el'he poe of years’ life of the metal 


C.L. 
Sir George Findlay, in his book “The Working 
and Management of an English Railway,” 
states that the corrosion of steel rails as com- 
pared with iron rails is in the proportion of 
about five to four, and that in tunnels and 
manufacturing districts where sulphurous and 
other acid gases are present in the atmosphere, 
the life of asteel rail is shortened toa material 
extent. Mr. J. Farquharson has shown that 
while steel plates when tested alone lost about 
120z. by corrosion, iron plates similarly tested 
lost about lloz. M. Gruner published the 
result of a year’s researches into the com- 
parative oxidisability of cast iron, steel, and 
soft iron under the influences of moist air, sea 
water, and acidulated water. He found that 
in twenty days steel plates lost three to four 
grammes every square decimeter of surface. 
Chrome steel rusted more, tungstated steel 
less, than carburetted steel. Cast iron only 
lost about half as much as steel, and spiegel- 
eisen less than grey iron. 
Recent ANALYSES 


have been made of twelve samples of boiler 
plates or tubes, all of which samples had 


* A Paper read before the Society of Engineers, on 
‘ October 3rd, 1898, 
+ Brit. Assoc, Rep. 1342-42. 
¢ Y is based on the assumption that the metal is 
eben eatoue as eceae otherwise the thin 
10n8 will have a shorter li 
Section. ti e than the average of the 
n experiments of iron in acid, it was found that 
metals, according to their impurities, lost’ most in the 
same time—steel less than iron, soft steel less than hard 
steel. On the second day the soft steel lost more than 
hard ; on the fourth day the less was equal, 
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failed by corrosion when in use, the pitting 
being generally quite local. The percentage 
of carbon in these ranged from 0°3 to 0°31 
(average 0°08), that of silicon from 0 to 0°89 
(average 0°01), of phosphorous from 03 to 
0°309 (average 0°102), of sulphur from 0:01 to 
0'10 (average 0:04), of copper from 0 to 0:27 
(average 0°12), of nickel from 0 to 0:13 
(average 0°05), and of manganese from 0:05 to 


dency of the iron to rust is increased. Mr. F. | 
Carulla has observed that raw tar has a very — 
One case — 


marked effect on wrought iron. 
which came under his notice was some bolts 


which had been very badly pitted, the bolts — 


were fixed in some valve boxes used for pump- 
ing water from a well where the water had 
been contaminated with tar residues. The 
water, on analysis, was found to be basic, and 


TABLE OF VALUES OF C. 


Water. 
Tb. 
Cast iron 0656 
Wrought iron 1956 
Steel ay a ae ay tag 1944, 
Cast iron (skin removed by planing) ... ‘2301 
Cast iron, surface protected by gal-) -0895 
vanising ... he < 


Cast iron in contact with brass 

Cast iron in contact with copper 

Cast iron in contact with gun-metal ... 

Best wrought iron in contact with brass 

Best wrought iron in contact with) 
copper... it Rs oe ae Ve 

Best wrought iron in contact with). 
gun-metal ces aay 


Foul Sea | Clear Sea 


CoRRODING AGENTS. 


Air of City 


Pure Air Sea 
Font or Clear Esese Water of 
Water. Water, River District, Spee 
Water. opsaackans oulness. 
lb. lb. lb. iden Tb. 
"0635 ‘0381 ‘0118 0476 #5 
‘1285 "1440 ‘0128 *1254 
‘0970 *1133 “0125 *1252 
‘O888 ‘0728 ‘0109 “0884 
‘0359 0°371 ‘0048 ‘0199 ar 
‘1908 
*2003 
3493 
2779 
“4012 
4537 


a 


If painted once a year, multiply the result by 2-0 


in two years, 


3) ” 


” ” 


0'82 (average 0°33) per cent. Of all these 
specimens, which exhibited but slight power 
of resistance to chemical attack, there was but 
one that was poor in manganese and phos- 
phorus; and of two new tubes from the 
same works, one contained 0.51 per cent. of 
manganese, and was strongly corroded in 
spots by sulphuric acid, whilst the other con- 
tained only 0:09 per cent. of manganese and 
resisted attack. Hence, it would seem that 
these two elements are responsible, directly 
or indirectly, for the want of resistance to 
oxygen and water at comparatively elevated 
temperatures. 

Sea water dissolves iron rapidly, and acts 
upon it more powerfully than upon steel. In 
the rusting of iron there is formed, together 
with an evolution of hydrogen (which com- 
bines with nitrogen, forming a small quantity 
of ammonia), ferrous carbonate. The presence 
in rust of ferrous oxide, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia is thus explicable. Rust formed 
under water, in consequence of the small 
amount of acid present, is usually richer in 
protoxide of iron, and, therefore, little mag- 
netic, and of a deeper tint than that formed in 
air. It is accordingly assumed that the 
carbonic acid present in the atmosphere and 
in water acts in the production of rust simi- 
larly to those acids in which iron dissolves, the 
only difference being that in the rusting of 
iron the ferrous salt first formed changes 
before it is dissolved into basic salt or ferric 
hydrate ; the change is a natural result of a 
solution of iron in an insufficient quantity of 
the acid or water present, or both. Where 
rusting has already begun, a change from the 
first-formed ferrous compound to ferric hydrate 
is attended by the setting free of the acid, 
which is then in a condition to act powerfully 
in the 

ForMATION OF FResH Rust. 


Rust already formed should be quickly re- 
moved, in order that a fresh layer should not 
be produced; rust being promoted by acids 
existing in the air. Iron is destroyed more 
quickly in marshes and bogs than in lakes or 
considerable currents of water which are 
generally free from acids. Forged iron 
appears to rust on the bands of impurity 
occuring in it. A coating of fat protects iron 
for some time, but when the fat absorbs 
oxygen from the air it becomes rancid and in 
part, changed into fatty acids, and the ten- 


in three years, ” ” 


multiply the result by 1°8. 
1'6 
it was found to have a strong smell of 


naphthaline or gas liquor. The water yielded 
on analysis :— 


Total solids at 110° ... 82 

Free ammonia... ... 0°43 
Albuminoid ammonia : 0:01 
Chlorides, expressed as chlorine ... 12°20 
Carbonates, expressed as CaCo, 22°00 


From the part that galvanic action takes in 
the corrosion of iron it follows that those 
substances positive to iron which in mere con- 
tact with it prevent it from rusting, promote 
the same if they are alloyed with the iron, for 
such are in general more positive than iron 
itself. Thus manganese alloyed with iron pro- 
motes the tendency of the latter to rust. So long, 
however, as the quantity is uniform and not 


too large, its effect in this direction is incon- 


siderable. In connection with the presence of 
acid gases in the atmosphere, Dr. Angus Smith, 
many years ago, found that 100 cubic feet of 
black smoke contained 33 grains of sulphuric 
acid, and, further, that in London the acidity 
of rain, calculated as sulphuric acid, was rather 
more than 2 grains in 10 gallons, and the rain 
of Glasgow more than 10 grains. Thin steel 
plates are largely used for constructing the 
hulls of such vessels as torpedo boats, but thin 
steel oxidises even more rapidly than thick 
steel, in consequence of the scales of rust 
being thrown off as soon as formed by the 
expansion and contraction from alterations of 
temperature. This danger of corrosion appears 
to deter engineers from using steel pipes to 
the extent they might. ‘To such an extent is 


THe Evin or THE CORRODIBILITY 


of steel felt, that some engineers still object to 
its use, or specify that a large portion of the 
work, such as the upper deck floors, should be 
of wrought iron. The tubes for water tubes 
are found to corrode very rapidly, and are, 
therefore, now generally galvanised. M. Olsoy 
has analysed the powder found in the pits of 
boilers, and found it to contain 86°26 per cent. 
of peroxide of iron, 6°29 per cent. of grease 
and other organic matter, and 4°25 per cent. 
of lime salts. In the face of these facts the 
question of an effective protective covering for 
steel becomes of supreme importance. What 
then is the most effective protective coating 
for iron and steel? At present the answer is, 
decidedly, zinc; but in the near future alu- 


minium coatings may supersede those of zinc, — 


oe 


4 . 
. : ‘ if 
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although experiments in this direction have | 
not yet met with success. Galvanised sheets 
- made of steel with the oxide formed in rolling” 

removed, and then coated with spelter, would 
no doubt be more generally used in boiler or; 
tank work if the advantages were better 
understood. The extreme 


CHEAPNESS OF STEEL PLATES 


and improvement in manipulation has been 
followed by the substitution of steel plate 
stacks and chimneys for brick. It is, however, 
well for boiler makers to remember that the 
action of moisture, especially when impreg- 
“nated with sulphur arising from soft coal, has 
a destructive influence on steel plates, rusting 
them rapidly, particularly in the lghter 
ppenges: This may be somewhat delayed by 
frequent paintimg or varnishing. A coating 
‘of spelter on steel sheets is impervious to 
moisture, and therefore the life of the metal 
is preserved indefinitely, especially when the 
galvanised surface is painted with the ordinary 
commercial stack or boiler paints. Sea air, 
charged as it is with brine, is more destructive 
in its action upon galvanised ironwork than 
the air on land, as it forms a chloride which is 
‘readily soluble. Mr. Chas. Young, in a jyaper 
read before the Society of Arts, mentions that 
a zine sheathing attached in plates to an iron 
plate which had been submerged in the sea off 
Portsmouth, was found to have dissolved to 
the extent of one ounce per square foot in 
twelve months, and that zinc ~ 


To Retain A CLEAN SURFACE, 


‘must exfoliate or waste at about the same rate 
as copper, namely, two ounces per square foot 
per annum. Zinc is much affected by all 
acids, organic and inorganic; hence zinc 
does not afford much - protection to iron when 
‘in contact with oak. Soot or carbon forms a 
galvanic couple with zinc in the presence of 
acid and water. The action of water, contain- 
‘ing lime salts, on zinc is very much the same 
as that of moist air, the metal becoming coated 
‘with a protective covering of mixed oxide and 
carbonate. Zine which is chemically pure 
does not decompose water, or, at any rate, only 
very slightly ; this, however, is not the case 
with the zinc of commerce, which is violently 
attacked by very slightly acidulated water. 
Hot galvanising is often condemned as reducing 
‘the tensile strength of iron and steel, when 
_the fault really lies with the smith who sends 
the work to be galvanised when he has made 
a bad weld, instead of leaving it in the black 
for inspection. Too much reliance is often 
placed on galvanising for making joints water- 
tight. But still zinc forms 
THe Most Errecrive CoaTinG For IRON 


‘at present in practical use, and is capable of 
withstanding the corroding influences which 
boiler tubes are subjected to. 


. (To be continued.) 
p 
_ Av University College, Professor Osbert 
Chadwick, C.E., delivered an inaugural address 
_in opening the course of municipal engineering 
-and Chadwick lectures and demonstrations of 
“municipal hygiene instituted by the trustees 
of the late Sir E. Chadwick. Relatively, said 
Professor Chadwick, little practical instruction 
eould be obtained from lectures alone, however 
complete, and their utility was vastly increased 
by a course of practical work. The drawing 
fice was an essential adjunct to academic 
instruction, and it was above all things neces- 
‘Sary that the student should be an expert 
draughtsman, capable of drawing plans with 
accuracy, neatness, and expedition. Engineer- 
ing, he maintained, was a high art, the art of 
applying the great sources of power in nature 
to the use and convenience of man—an art 
only to be acquired by experience, practice, 
and personal observation. In a well-equipped 
mechanical laboratory the student may be 
aught to produce the parts or whole of a 
machine, but obviously the construction of 
_brilges, roads, and the like could not be 
attempted. The student, however, could be 
prepared with the essential scientific know- 
edge, and taught how to learn the profession 
c f a civil engineer. 
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Trade and Craft. 


BRIGGS BITUMINOUS ENAMELS. 


The largest and finest vessel in the world, 
R.M.S. “Oceanic,” surpassing in dimensions 
even the “Great Eastern,” is being coated 
with Briggs’ bituminous enamels. Three other 
White Star liners are being done with the same 
material. Briggs’ enamels are manufactured 
with large and carefully devised steam plant, 
and applied in the most efficient and economical 
manner possible. Orders for acres of work 
from many of the largest shipping firms in 
existence show the results of fair competition. 


MESSRS. COLLEDGE AND BRIDGEN. 


We have before us a leaflet illustrating a 
variety of sanitary enamelled wrought steel 
sinks manufactured by Messrs. Colledge and 
Bridgen, of Wolverhampton. One of these 
illustrations we reproduce; it represents the 
“ Kelipse”’ sink with rolled rim, brackets, and 
brass strainer couplings. The firm manufac- 


WH 
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tures a variant on this pattern of sink, similar 
in every detail, but with the advantage of a 
splasher back. Another variety is “The 
Special.” Whatever the pattern, however, there 
are advantages of workmanship common toall, 
inasmuch as each is light, seamless, and, with- 
in reasonable limits, indestructible. 


MESSRS. WEBB AND CO. 


Messrs. Webb and Co. have executed in- 
numerable contracts for decorating walls and 
floors of hotels and restaurants, but this class of 
work is only one branch of a many-sided busi- 
ness, the extension of which, by-the-bye, has 
necessitated a removal from Euston Road to 
more compact and convenient premises at No. 
68 and 70, Lant Street, Borough, S.E., where 
the firm’s warehouses and showrooms are now 
situated. Messrs. Webb’s mosaic pavements 
and picture panels are now very commonly 
met with in churches and public buildings 
of all kinds, and several important contracts 
now in hand will enable the firm to further 
extend this decorative work. The showrooms 
at Lant Street are well stocked, and afford a 
happy hunting ground for the architect in 
search of various decorative accessories. Here 
we have seen tiles of tasteful design for dados, 
and amongst other things some fine marble 
and Keramic and Venetian mosaics. 


MESSRS. ADAMS AND CO. 


A brochure on “Some of Adams and Co.’s 
best things” at this year’s Sanitary Exhibi- 
tion at Birmingham, gives special prominence 
to their “Titanite” ware. “'Titanite” is the 
registered name of a new glazed ware of 
exceptional finish and strength—the firm say 
it has the finish of porcelain and the strength 
of fireclay. Besides, it does not craze and is 
impervious to moisture. It is used for closets, 
lavutories, urinals, and hospital appliances, 
and in cost only slightly exceeds that of the 
ordinary glazed ware. In this brochure there 
are illustrated lavatory basins which anyone 
might be proud to see fitted into his house. 
Their construction is based on the soundness 
of sanitary principles. They are up to date 
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with the latest fittings, and withal com- 
bine a taste and elegance of construction 
of which, years ago, so unimportant a thing as 
a lavatory basin would have been considered 
unworthy. The cheapest pattern here shown 
is the “Oval;” the most expensive is the 
“ Surgeon’s,” which for neatness and elegance 
of appearance we haye rarely seen equalled. 
Of the types of closets, Adams’ patent seat- 
action combination closet must attain the 
highe-t standard of excellence yet known. 
There are other patterns worthy of note; for 
school work the Multiple closetb has many 
advantages. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY. 


N the Westminster County Court afew days 
ago, Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C., and a jury 

had before them the case of Broom v. The 
Army and Navy Stores, which was a claim 
under the Employers” LiabiJity Act for £280 
damages for personal injuries by Henry Broom, 
a builder’s labourer, of 1, Christchurch Villas, 


| 
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Union Road, Clapham, from the Army and 
Navy Stores, Limited, Westminster, which he 
alleged he sustained through the negligence of 
a foreman whose orders he was bound to con- 
form to.—Plaintiff’s case was that one thing 
he had to do which was beyond his ordinary 
duties was to go round a gallery outside the 


_ fourth floor on that portion abutting on a well 


in the centre of the building. The gallery was 
of iron, and iron grids were lodged in the 
framework of the gallery. On one side of the 
frame was a ledge, and at each end a small 
piece of metal to lodge the grid on. Plaintiff 
had-to go the round night and morning to 
open and close iron shutters to the windows. 
The shutters were an enactment of the London 
County Council as a fire-spreading preventa- 
tive. On February 10th plaintiff was going 
round when a grid tipped up and 


Let Him THrovueH THE FRAME. 


He fell 34ft. 6in. on toa skylight, and sustained 
serious and permanent injuries to his left arm. 
It was contended that the foreman was negli- 
gent in ordering plaintiff to walk on the 
gratings, which were not properly retained. 
The grating in question was defective, it 
having “a half-inch play” in the frame. 
Eighteen of the grids had been wedged up 
since this accident.—For the defence it was 
contended that under the Act, if there was any 
defect, it did not arise through the negligence 
of the defendants, but existed when they took 
over the building from the contractors. The 
architect was in no sense in the employ of the 
Stores, who were not bound to examine the 
building to see that all was correct.—Counsel 
for the plaintiff asked the jury to find the 
defendants’ superintendent and foreman were 
negligent in not discovering the defect.—The 
jury found for the plaintiff for £140. 


Messrs. SHANKS AND Co., sanitary engi- 
neers, Barrhead, have secured the contract for 
the construction of a large underground con- 
venience in the Market Place, South Shields. 
The work will be of the best quality through- 
out. 
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VENTILATION. 


By W. N. Twetverreses, M.1.M.E., M:S.1. 


(Continued from page. lexav.) 


III. 


PPARATUS used for lighting, other than 
electric lamps, add to the problems al- 
ready furnished. Not only is air vitiated, 

but a considerable amount of heat is produced, 
the latter effect being sometimes pleasantly, and 
at others unpleasantly, obvions. A cubic foot 


Range of Aw For Vay rows Functions 
mz in cubie Teer p v head Ber min =f 


Heat 


Fig. 11. 


of coal gas is capable of generating 696 heat 
units, and of consuming the oxygen in about 
15 cubic feet of air. As some oxygen escapes 
combination, it is proper to allow 30 cubic feet 
to a cubic foot of gas consumed. An ordinary 
gas burner consumes 0°083 cubic foot of gas 
per minute, requiring 1 cubic foot of air and 
generating fifty-eight heat units. If one gas- 
burner be allowed per head, a cubic foot of air 
must be included with other calculated quan- 
tities. The heat generated must not be 
overlooked, especially during warm weather, 
and it is easy to determine its effect, and to 
ascertain the volume of air required to limit 
increase of temperature to 20 deg. For this 
pus the rule already given would be thus 
stated :— 


V =58 + (20 x ‘238 x ‘0761) = 16 cubic feet. 


Petroleum lamps use about two-thirds the 
bulk of air required for an ordinary gas-burner, 
and heating power is in the ratio of 0°93 to 
1:00 as compared with gas. 

In order to ensure a perfectly healthful and 
wholesome atmosphere, it is essential that 
sufficient air should be introduced into every 
building for the purpose of diluting and 
removing exhalations from the skin, etc. The 
volume thus necessitated per head varies from 
4 cubic feet per minute in private dwellings, 
and 66 cubic feet per minute in fever hospitals. 
Special circumstances attending each case 
must be considered, and provision be made 
accordingly. 

Having now inquired into the relative 
effects produced by the various internal causes 
of vitiation in air, it will be convenient to 
summarise some of the results so obtained. 

_ The total volume of air required for ventila- 
tion is not to be arrived at by simply adding 
up the amounts stated under various headings, 
because some of the different functions men- 
tioned may be performed by one and the same 
quantity of air. Air respired is already 
charged with heat, carbonic acid, and vapour, 
but air introduced for the absorption of animal 
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heat is capable of also taking up vapour from 
the skin and that resulting from lighting 
appliances. Speaking generally, all air which 
has received heat has an increased capacity 
for moisture, conversely, air which has ab- 
sorbed moisture has an increased capacity 
for heat; and, again, vitiated air is equally 
partial to either moisture or heat. Thus, 
separately considered, the minimum quantities 
of air required for the different functions of 
ventilation are as stated in Table VIII., and 
Fig. 11 is a diagram showing the minimum 
and maximum volumes, which have been 
generally advocated up to the present time. 


Tape VIII. 
Cub. Ft. 
Duty. ee Min. 
1 | Air for Respiration ... Fog 31 
2 » »» LPerspiration... zak 3°5 
3 bias SEAR R Ase ieee 4:0 
A 59 thos REL Russ nae a 1:0 
5 > 9 Juxhalation’ .:. a 4:0 
Total ... 12°81, 


In practice it is found that the volume neces- 
sary for either heat or exhalations is perfectly 
eapable of performing the other duties stated 
as wellasits own. ‘This is shown in Fig. 12, 
where the air for exhalations is amply sufficient 
in volume to discharge all other functions. 
In some instances it may be found that the 
removal of personal warmth, of heat from gas- 
lights, or for dilution of exhalations, must pre- 
ponderate, but the increased volume so pro- 
vided is always found to represent the maxi- 
mum quantity. 


Offices exercised 
U i ango S 


Nn 
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Fig. 12. 


Considerable divergence of opinion exists 
as to the number of cubic feet of fresh air 
which should be provided for each person, 
the tendency, however, especially during 
recent years, has fortunately been towards 
increased supplies. Table IX. has been com- 
piled from data given by well-known autho- 
rities, as well as from those obtained in a 
number of public and other establishments. 
Similar statistics, in cubic feet per minute, 
are graphically depicted in Fig. 13. 
figures, as will be demonstrated later, may 
with advantage be considerably increased. 


TABLE IX. 
Description of Buildings, ame ad ee 
Dwelling houses rn Pete 8) 
ay Ks sick rooms | 1000 
Schools and colleges : 
‘, i Children | 400 — 500 
Adults 1000. — 1500 
Theatres ‘ ie ... | 1500 — 1750 
Assembly Rooms ; 1000 — 2000 
Workshops: Ordinary . | 2000 
e Insalubrious ... | 3500 
Barracks, workhouses, prisons | 1000 — 1500 
Hospitals: Ordinary... 2000 — 2500 
fs Fever 4000 — 5000 
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It should always be borne in mind that the 
quantity of air required is influenced by local 
and geographical situation. Considerably © 
more air is necessary in large cities than in — 
the open country, and the internal causes of — 
vitiation, which have already been discussed, — 
also exercise a marked bearing on the question 
generally. 

The structural arrangements of buildings — 
are not without their effect upon ventilation; — 
wind, according to its direction, may assist or 
interfere with ventilation by penetrating — 
through the walls, and it is always desirable — 
that rooms should be of ample size. When 
this is the case the air is not so speedily 
vitiated, although it will soon become unfit for 
respiration if adequate ventilation be not en- — 
sured. In hospitals the number of cubic feet 
per bed ought not to be less than 1200, and in ~ 
fever hospitals it is usual to allow at least 
2000 cubic feet of space for each patient. 


Str Micuart Hicks Bracu has laid the — 
foundation stone of the new church at Nails- — 
worth, near Stroud. 

Tue Wallasey District Council has under — 
consideration a new scheme for the water 
supply of the District, which is estimated to 
cost about £465,000. Mr. C. F. Deacon, C.E., 
has been instructed by the Council to prepare — 
plans and to make surveys and trial borings — 
at a costof £700. Thesub-committee selected 
to deal with the scheme propose to impound — 
the waters of a tributary of the Clwyd in 
Flintshire, Nannerch being the place where a — 
miniature Lake Vyrnwy will be constructed 
for that purpose. The gathering grounds will — 
include nearly 3500 acres, and it is estimated 
that the supply will yield 2,600,000 per day. — 
The water is said to be equal in quality to that — 
at Vyrnwy. The distance from the reservoir — 
to new Brighton is about eighteen miles, and © 
the mains will probably be carried from Nan-— 
nerch, which is situated at the back of Moel 
Fammau, to a point opposite Thurstaston, — 
where they will cross the Dee and come 
through the peninsula of Wirral. As the 
supply will meet the demands of a population — 
of 104,000, and that of Wallasey is now calcu- 
lated at 46,000, the district council would be 
in a position to supply Birkenhead with one- — 
half the quantity obtained. At no distant 
period the corporation in that borough will © 
most likely be compelled to supplement the— 
supply of its own wells from some outside 
source. It is quite possible that Hoylake, 
West Kirby, and other districts in Wirral 
might be induced to participate in the new 
water supply. 
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VAST RESERVOIRS. 


T is useful just now to note the progress of 
the Staines reservoir works. The prospect 
of all London suffering from a water famine 
owing to the Thames running short, just as 
East London has suffered owing to the failure 
of the Lea, has (says London) brought the 
whole question of the water supply of London 
prominently to the fore again. In the mean- 
time extensive works are going on at Staines, 
which have an importamt bearing on this 
subject. Nearly 2000 men are hard at work 
making two vast reservoirs, which will store 
water for the people of London to the extent 
of 3300 million gallons. Three of the chief 
water companies north of the Thames, the 
Grand Junction, the North Middlesex, and the 
New River, have combined to provide ad- 
ditional storage in the Thames Valley. Mr. 
_ Walter Hunter, M.Inst.C.E , a director of the 
Grand Junction, in conjunction with the late 
Mr. W. Fraser, M.Inst.C.E., formulated a 
scheme some five or six years ago for an 
enlarged system of reservoirs. He claimed 
that the capacity of the Thames for the water 
supply of London was misunderstood and 
greatly undervalued. He pointed out that 
_ the average quantity taken from the Thames 
was about 90 million gallons daily, while the 
_ average flow was about 1350 millions and the 
maximum flow about 20,000 million gallons 
daily. His idea was that a large additional 
quantity could be drawn from the river if 
A Proper System or RESERVOIRS 
were constructed. Originally a scheme was 
prepared for nine reservoirs, each with a 
capacity of 2000 million gallons, capable of 
_ ensuring an average daily supply of 300 million 
_ gallons. Two years ago Messrs. Hunter and 
Middleton were instructed to prepare plans, 
which were adopted by Parliament. These 
_ plans presented a good many modifications of 
the original scheme, as the three companies 
_ were anxious to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission as to increased 
storage. A joint committee was formed to 
-superintend the works, consisting of three 
members from each of the companies. The 
committee got powers to raise £1,000,000 in 
debenture stock for the purpose of the neces- 
sary land and for the construction of the 
works. Under the Act the joint committee 
are not allowed to take more than 100 million 
gallons from the Thames in any one day. 
Only the surplus water above the flow in the 
river of 265 million gallons at Bell Weir is to 
be drawn upon. The intake is at Bell Weir, 
so that by the time the river reaches Tedding- 
on Weir the engineers claim that the flow 
would be at the rate of 364 million gallons. 
But between Sunbury and Molesey the water 
companies have a right to draw 130 million 
gallons, reducing the flow at Teddington Weir 
to 234 million gallons. The reservoirs are not 
expected to be complete for four years yet. 
The works were commenced last April, and so 
far progress has been rapid and without any 
drawbacks. ‘The intake is situated on the 
Middlesex side of the river a little above Bell 
Weir, where anh deer 
SEVERAL SLuices ARE Brina CONSTRUCTED, 
and it is protected by screens to prevent 
leaves and other floating matter from entering 
the conduit. The first part of the conduit is 
closed; afterwards it flows towards the reser- 
yoirs open like a natural river. The conduit 
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is syphoned under the Great Western and the 
South Western railways, under the Wyrardis- 
bury river, and also under the Colne. The 
pumping station is situated near the Billet 
Bridge, which carries the London Road over 
the River Ash, At the pumping station there 
will be five triple-expansion engines, each 
capable of delivering 16,000,000 gallons daily 
into the reservoirs. The water will be delivered 
into reservoirs through steel pipes, which are 
believed to be the largest yet constructed. 
Proper sluices will be provided for regulating 
the supply into and from the reservoirs. The 
reservoirs, which are two in number, known as 
No. 1 and No. 14, are about a mile and a 
quarter in length and a mile across at the 
southern end, and over half-a-mile at the 
northern end. The embankments are being 
built at a height varying from 21ft. to 35ft. 
They are being built of material excavated 
from the interior of the reservoirs, the excava- 
tion just balancing the banks to prevent the 
necessity and expense of running material to 
spoil. The slopes of the embankments are 
three to one inside, and two to one outside the 
reservoirs. In the centre of each bank a puddle 
wall is being constructed 6ft. thick at the top, 
7ft. at the ground level, and tapering down 
to 5ft., where it joins the London clay, into 
which it will be securely toothed. This con- 
struction, for which this part of the Thames 
Valley is favourably adapted, will make the 
reservoirs perfectly tight. The inside slopes 
of the reservoirs are to be lined with concrete 
5in. thick for a depth of 15ft., so as to resist 
any wave action which may take place in so 
large a sheet of water. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


THE ceremony of cutting the first sod, pre- 
liminary to the construction of a new reservoir 
to supplement the Harrogate water supply, 
took place a few days ago. The site of the 
new reservoir is at Scargill, where the Cor- 
poration—who recently acquired the Water- 
works Company’s entire undertaking for 
£206,000—have purchased a gathering ground 
of 1100 acres from Sir H. D. Ingilby, of Ripley 
Castle. The reservoir will have a surface area 
amounting to thirty-two acres, with a maximum 
capacity of 220,000,000 gallons. It is antici- 
pated that the work of construction will be 
completed in about three years, the estimated 
cost being £100,000. The work is being carried 
out by the Corporation, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. W. E. Dixon, waterworks engineer. 


For some time past a series of very impor- 
tant and interesting experiments have been 
made in East Kent, with the object of ascer- 
taining the water producing powers of the 
great chalk areas. The investigations, which 
have been conducted scientifically, have pro- 


duced some very valuable results, particularly . 


in regard to the enormous quantity of the 
purest spring water which runs to waste daily 
by being poured into the sea from the base of 
the chalk cliffs. From observations made, it 
is estimated that at least one hundred million 
gallons of water is lost in this way daily in the 
St. Augustine’s Division of East Kentalone. The 
experiments have been made at intervals over 


a period of two or three years, and it is a very 
remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the 
great drought which is affecting the upper 
springs all over the country, the tests made 
during the last few days at the base of the 
cliffs between Dover and St. Margaret’s show 
that there is absolutely no diminution in the 
supply of spring water, which is escaping into 
the sea. From observations made, thereis no 
doubt that these outflows of water from the 
chalk strata occur all along the seaboard from 
Dover tothe Medway. It is well-known, too, 
that in the marshes between Canterbury and 
Dover there are other great outflows of spring 
water at the surface. 


Sir Dovetas Garon, as chairman of the 
Council of the Sanitary Institute, recently 
delivered an address at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, as an introduction to a course 
of lectures and demonstrations in sanitary 
science, in the course of which he referred to 
the multifarious duties cast upon the sanitary 
inspector, and pointed out the need of special 
training for the discharge of these functions. 
He thought, however, that the most astonish- 
ing fact connected with recent legislation was 
that whilst the sanitary inspector, who was 
intended to be the right-hand of the medical 
officer of health, was required to possess con- 
siderable knowledge and technical skill, he 
was nowhere protected either as to his emolu- 
ment or as to the tenure of his office. He 
urged that sanitation should be made a branch 
of elementary education ; meanwhile the sani- 
tary inspector was the missionary upon whom 
devolved the duty of urging the people to pay 
attention to sanitary details. In reference to 
the requirement of the Public Health Act 
(London), 1891, that sanitary inspectors should 
possess a certificate of competency from some 
authority approved by the Local Government 
Board, Sir Douglas announced that some delay 
had occurred in forming the joint board for 
this purpose, to be composed of delegates re- 
presenting the Sanitary Institute and other 
bodies, and that consequently next year’s 
examinations would be conducted by the 
Sanitary Institute, as before. 


Tue Lancet sees a new terror to the Lon- 
doner in the multiplication of underground elec- 
tricrailways,unless certain precautions be taken. 
It contains complaints that on the Waterloo 
and City line nothing has been done to secure 
the adequate ventilation of the tunnel in the 
event of an emergency. “It must not be 
forgotten,” it says, “that visible smoke and 
plainly discerned smells serve after all in the 
ordinary underground railways as an excellent 
index of the state of the air, but in the absence 
of these things, as on the underground electric 
railways, there is no such guide, and insidious 
poisoning by repeatedly inspiring human 
exhalations is possible, if not, indeed, suffoca- 
tion.” The other day there was a breakdown 
on the line, and the delay was sufficiently long 
to cause a marked sense of suffocation to the 
passengers. “It is assumed, and correctly, 
that the advance of a train through a tube 
which it closely fits is sufficient to maintain an 
adequate change of air in the tunnels, in 
which case no extra provision for ventilation 
need be made, but inthe event of a breakdown 
the supply of air would soon be exhausted, and 
the result might be disastrous and comparable 
with the awful historic tragedy of the Black 
Hole in Caleutta.” 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 
Clydach Vale—Chapel, &c. 
Pudsey—Two Villas... - 
Rochester—Drying Room oie 
Southampton—Omnibus Shed 
Llangrwyne—Concrete Wall, &c. 
Keighley—Mission Hall... Be 
Consett—House, &e. 
Darfield—School ... eres 
'Longtown—House oe ea 
, Newquay—Council Buildings .., 
Sunderland—House _... ii 
Trowbridge—Alterations to Inn 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
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FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Welsh Independents 
Hospital Board 
Corporation .., oak 
Brecon County Council 


School Board... ... 
Urban District Council 


eee eeeee 


F, B, Smith, Port Talbot. 

H, Hodgson, Old Bank-chambers, Bradford. 

G. E. Bond, Rochester, 

Borough Engineer, Southampton. 

H. E. Thomas, Brecon, 

W. and J. B. Bailey, 9, Market-street, Bradford. 
W.S. Shell, Consett. 

A. B. Linford, Kelvin Cottage, Wombwell, near Barnsley. 
E, A. Johnson, Abergavenny. 

Surveyor, Commercial-square, Newquay. 

J. Eltringham, 62, John-street, Sunderland. : 

W. H. Stanley, Market House-chambers, Trowbridge, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
/ 
DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 
RO UN Se seer ee ae . 
Oct. .29 Malling—Cottage a ea iss we .. Rural District Council | nf .. J. Marshall, West Malling, Kent. Be 
“ 31 Hull—Crematorium ... =F ae Corporation A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull. a 
aa 31 Middlesbrough—Offices ea des is Ba Tees Conservancy Commissioners J. M. Bottomley, 28, Albert- road, Middlesbrough. om 
3 31 Morley—Works ... eb bee a ize eb .. Corporation ... ed hig bie W. E. Putman, Town Hall, Morley. 
“a 31 Purston—Ten Houses ... tee aa x ase «« J. H. Shepherd Garside and Keyworth, Pontefract. 
‘ 31 Spilsby—Drill Hall ite : Aas aes ane picieaepetesy J. E. Butcher, Spilsby. 
Nov Middlesex— Widening Bridges ee 3B neh County Council , ii 
hy Dartford—Twenty-six Cottages as we a AS et Bake eee ei ee eee ar E. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton. 
2 Featherstone—Bank Buildings Leatham, Tew, and Co. ... ns .. Garside and Keyworth, Pontefract. ; ; 
= Fleetwood—Underground Convenience Urban District Council ... ie .. R.T. Hayes, Town Hall, Fleetwood. y 
as Knaphill—Additions to Chapel 5 ho sapere J.J. Bell, Knaphill. : 
a Lnudgvan—Restoration of Church Tower iy. Seo a ae EN ee es W.R. Jones, Ludgvan Church Town, 


London, 8.£.—Alterations to Wards aed + 
Glynlawe—School, &. ... At “ — das iy 
Bradford—Bakery, SC. ase =? eos om, = 23 
Cromer—Conveniences . sys a oes a 
Sowerby—Pavilion eos ; 
Widnes—E xstension of Hospital 

Edinburgh—Hotel op 

Walsall—House .., as xe ous 
Hitchin—Town Hall and Offices we Se ie 


Wandsworth and Clapham Union 
School Board .. 

Provident Industrial Society Ltd. 
‘Urban District Council ... 


seeeew eee 


Gale, on Works, Church-lane, Tooting. - R: 
H. Watkins, Ddery Farm, Glynlawe. to 
Rycroft and Firth, Bank-b!dgs., Manchester-rd., Bradford. 
A. F. Scott, Surveyor, Cromer. 

H. Hatton, "Town Hall-chambers, Sowerby Bridge. 

F. W. Holme, Westminster-chambers, Dale-st. , Liverpool. 
Peddie and Browne, 8, Albyn-place, Edinburgh. 

Bailey and McConnal, Bridge-street, Walsall. 

E. W. Mountford, 17, Buckingham-stre >t, W.C. 


Caledonian Railway Co. aa of 
School Board sha He She 
Urban District Council Af 


5» 9-21 Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Offices Bulgarian Ministry of Public Works Commercial Department, Foreign Office. ; 
3 1l fsle of Wight=Chapel “i. T20 i wthe cer ad ed ead tap ay ae ee nen tear ae F. Sprack, Branstone, Hale Common, Isle of Wight. ae 
E 12 Coventry—Pumping Station Buildings Corporation J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. a 
2 14 Birkenhead—Baths ~ < Corporation C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
As 18 Carmarthen—Bridge County Council | County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 
re 24. Bridgend—Chapel "28. aij) ievckal Pes kes eee al ond Pe. ee eae rer Oa Giles, Gough, & Tro'lope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W.C. 
Jan, 24 London—Tunneling Works Tondon County Council Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. Ww. 
No date Anchtergaven— Alterations to Church W. Constable, 20, George-street, Edinburgh. R 
a4 Glasgow—Works ... Wilks, Sloan and Co., 112, Bath-street, Glasgow. b 
5 Ilford—Five Houses, ke. A. W. Hudson, 42, Bishopsgate- street Within, E.C. . : 
= Leeds—Warehouse T. Dyer, 114, Spencer- place, Leeds. 
Ss Morecambe—Hotel Harrison, Hall, and Moore, 36, Albert-road, Morecambe. : 
ne Newport—Church Haberston and Fawckner, 4d, High-street, Newport. ‘ 
a Perth—Offices General Accident Assurance Co, Ltd.... G. P.K. Young, 42, Tay- street, Perth. 


Ryhope Coal pears: 4 


Engineer, Ryhope Colliery, near Sunderland, 
Burial Board .. 


Ha!l, Cooper, and Davis, 24, OY Sener Scarborough. 
T. M. Garrood, 172, Fenchurch- street, E.C. 

C. Griffiths, Guardians’ Offices, Hay. 

J. W. Hanson, 79, King-street, ‘South Shields, 

F. Shove, 8, Colston-avenue, Bristol. 

Clayton and Black, 152, North- street, Brighton, xe 
H. Dain, Tunstall, Statfs. ie 
Mr. McDonagh, York Villas, Kilmainham, 

Mosley and Anderson, Northampton. 

J. V. Edwards, County Hall, Wakefield. 


i Ryhope—Twenty- five Cottages 

53 Scarborough—Wall : A 

= Walton-on-Thames—Four Cottages and Two Houses ... 5 

a Hay—Repairs, &c., to Workhouse se ofr Guardians ates “oe 

ag South Shields—Alterations to Premises <0 .. J. Martin sae 

SS Bristol—Factory Additions ... nae ae “0 ec be etree 

ip Patcham—School Additions Ive dee an ... School Board ... 

a Staffordshire—House te sts ois ..  D. Boulton 

#3 Kilmainham—T wo Houses $ J5.) aot. eee Ses oe ee ee aati < 
G. V. Bethell .. 


3 Hinton—Hotel, &e. f: . ] 
5 Sheffield —Police Station Joint Committee 


+ Walkleéy—Nine Houses ef 5" 5 JAA en ie ee be tee H. Wells-Smith, 70, Queen- street, Sheffield. 
i Oldham—Offices ... Prudential Assurance Company Ltd. A. Waterhouse, 20, New Cavendish- street, W. 
ENGINEERING — : 
Oct. 28 Brecon—Concrete Wall, &. ... io ave te .. County Council Town Clerk, County Hall, Brecon. 


Urban District Council es ve = 
Urban District Council 


.; 29 Kirkby-in- Ashfield—Well 


W. 4H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. _ 
5 29 Walton-le-Dale—Filter ... : , 


F, E. Dixon, 49, Lune-street, Preston. 


4 31 Burton-on-Trent—Water r Supply, ke. Corporation ... G. T. Lynam, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
a 31 Grays—Tanks K } Metropolitan Asylums Board Office of Board. Norfolk House, Norfolk-st., Strand, W.C. 
Novy. 1 Linton— Wells ant Rural District Council Mr. Chapel, Sanitary Inspector, Linton. 
a5 1 Cairo—Bridge nny a ne SRE ee ee ee Wy, MMe ot i ue EE Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo. 
> 1 Enfield and Isleworth— Bridge Works County Council H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Enfield. 
of 2 Abertillery—Colliery Air Doors eeteadate Brassey and Co., 1, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. 
5 2 Penlan—W ater Mains des) Wg oe ev) acts Meprtaly oak epee nel Bees D. Morris, Priory- terrace, Cardigan. 4 
of 3 Hunstanton—Refuse Destructor Urban District Council Stevenson and Burstall, 38, Parlininant st., Westminster, 
99 3 Balcombe—Pumping Machinery, &e. Rural District Council J. Munsergh, 5, Victoria- street, Westmiaster. 
or 5 New Shoreham—Repairs to Steam Hs Harbour Trustees Harbour Master, New Shoreham. 
“A 10 Royton—Pumping Machinery... Urban District Council T. S. McCallum, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester. 
A 10 Belem (Para, Brazil)—Water Supply Government ... rah Brazilian Consu' ate, England. 
39 15 Hanley—Refuse Destructor ... teers J. Lobley, Town Hall, Hanley. 
rf 16 Knowle—Engines :&0,. ot eae ace: poe cies eee and bara W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 
Jan. 6 J ne eee Water Gas Plant Town Council... ec Ae .. BR. Whyte and Co., 22. Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
No date Tralee—Crane, &c. - Harbour Commissioners 42 a .. CC. EH. Leachy, Canal Office, Tralee. . 
IRON AND STEEL - 
Dec. 19 Eondon, S..Wis Rails; Ges = eo MS S “Al cae Le ae a) eee Agent General for Victoria, 15, Victoria-street, S.W. 
No date Glasgow—Iron-Roofings.. HS. nee ee eee re eee = Wilks, Sloan, and Co., 112, Bath- street, Glasgow. 
ROADS— 
Oct. 28 Wilmslow—Street Works Urban District Council Council Offices, Swan- acct: Wilmslow. 
e 28 Arklow—Flagging, &e. ... .Town Commissioners J. Gormley, Town Clerk, Atklow. 
” 29 Brompton—Alterations to Road ig oka oes ae ee paket Aart W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton, 
” 31 Gainsborough—Materials Urban District Council H. Riley, Council Offices, Gainsborough. 
” 31 Seaforth —Flagging Urban District Council F.S. Yates, Town Hall, Wat2rloo. 
Noy. 5 Hampton Wick—Road Material Urban District Council J. N. Horsfield, District Sur veyor, Hampton Wi2k. 
No date Winchester —Flints A es Town Counncil &e City Surveyor, Winchester. a 
‘Sa 
SANITARY— 
Oct. 29 Bettwsycoed—Sewerage Works : Urban District Council R. Parry, Bettwsycoed. 
” 29 Kirkby-in-Ashfield—Sewe-age Works Urban District Council H. Walker, Angel-row, Nottingham. ~~, 
Nov. 2 Carisbrooke —Sewerage Works , Rural District Council Stratton aud Mill zate, 21; Quay- street, Newport. ¥ 
+s 2 Fairlee—Sewerage Works Rural District Council . A. Swane, Upper St. James- street, Newport, TOL Wie 
id 2 Ewell—Scavenging Parish Council G. Hards, High-street, Ewell. 
~~ 4 Deal—Sewerage Wor ks .. < Corporation . B. Latham, 13, Victoria- street, Westminster. P 
5 16 Aylesbury—Sewage Disposal Works Urban District Council G. Fell, 1, Rickford’s Hill, Aylesbury. ‘ 
PAINTING— | 
No date, Dewsbury—Painting Ten Houses ccesatad T. Speight, 28, Boothroyd-lane, Dewsbury. 


ee eed SRE 
COMPETITIONS, 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, ' AMOUNT OF : 
peer), Q T PREMIUM BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
ce Pa i ee 
Oct, 28 Chertsey—Sewerage Schemes... £50, £30, £20 Chertse i 
as eee y Urban District Council. _ 
Sy 29 Shrewsbury—School Pvivareee Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury. 
xe 31 Goole—Swimming Bath... es “+ baa Tse po Regt eRe: AES Ate Bie SAY AD Goole School Board. 
Noy, = ieee Es oe eee ae ty teers bce, 0 a ere Bega ee J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. 
ae ; olm—New Stations ae at a" Sr pil SSO Clee EWee eee uae Secretary; Royal Administration Swedish State Ruilw ys 
- ec, Aberayon—Extension of Market .., Py Fe oe ER! tes Fe seb ne ... Aberavon Corporation. i 
an. 2 en Ae ear mee A, ei ry roy £20 ie ... Corporation of Harrogate 
49 arrogate—Alterations to um es 10% . 
Ns ate MiaidstoneBloctrieity Supply a p Room eetuas £ 0, £ .. Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogat, 
. e: 
3 Wikecp hoe ay ee, ae ey aye LOO 2c, ie ae 4 , Herbert Monckton, Town Clerk, Maidstone, 


ote d Poet “Walter North, Wibsey,, 


“= ee 
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: 
Sales for the Year 1898.—Telephone No. 669 Bank.— 


< Telegraphic address, ‘“‘ Akaber, London.” 


ESSRS. BAKER & SONS beg to announce 
that their SALES of LANDED ESTATES, 
(Investments, Town, Suburban, and Country Houses, 
Business Premises, Building Lands, Ground-rents, 
Reversions, Shares, and other Properties will be held 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on the following 
Fridays during the year 1898 :— 
October 28 | November 11 | November 25 | December 9 


- Auctions can be held on days besides those above 
specified.—11, Queen Victoria-street, E.U. 


By order of the Bridge-house Estates Committee of the 
/| i eg of the City of London.—A highly valuable 
_ Building Site, covering an area of considerably over 
_an acre in the heart of the City. 
Wf ESSRS. BAKER and SONS are instructed 
by the Bridge-house Estates Committee to LET 
by AUCTION, on Building Lease, for a term of 80 
years, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 28th, at TWO o’clock, to be offered in one 
lot, and if not so disposed of in four lots, the important 
BUILDING SITE, comprising Nos. 5, 6, and part of 
No. 7, West-street, Nos. 36 to 48 (inclusive), Finsbury- 
circus, Nos. 2 and 4, Circus-place, Nos. 101 to 116, 
London-wall, and Albion Hall, with warehouses, &c., 
adjoining, occupying a total area of 49,000ft., and pos- 
sessing frontages of about 750ft., offering magnificent 
sites for the erection of bank, insurance, and other 
offices, shops, professional or business premises, well 
worth the attention of builders, capitalists, and others, 
affording an opportunity seldom obtainable of acquiring 
prominent building sites in the City, 
_ Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale of the Crry 
CoMPTROLLER and Crry Surveyor, Guildhall, B.C. ; and 
of the AuctionEERs, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Strawberry-hill, Middlesex. Within eight minutes’ 
_ walk of the Station on the L, and S.W. Railway. 
ESSRS. TOPLIS and HARDING will 
A SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., 
on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER llth, at TWO o’clock 
punctually :— 
_The valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
Nos. 5’and 6, Waldegrave-terrace, Strawberry-hill, 
Middlesex, producing rentals, actual and estimate, 
amounting to £60 per annum, together with a plot of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND adjoining, ripe for 
levelopment, and having a frontage to Waldegrave- 
terrace of about 55{ft., a depth of about 154ft., and an 
trea of about one-third of an acre. 
Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be had 
vt the Mart, E.C.; of F. G. Mrencows, Esq., Solicitor, 
), Fenchurch-buildings, E.C.; and of Messrs. Toprris 
and HarpinG, 66, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Sale of Valuable Freehold Land. — Harlington, 
- Middlesex. 


wi EDGWICK, SON, and WEALL will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
London, E.C., on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3ist, 1898, at 
[PWO o’clock precisely :— 
= acres of valuable BUILDING LAND, with good 
frontages, close to Hayes Station on the Great 
Western Railway, ripe for immediate development. . 
An enclosure of Arable Land, believed to contain brick 
2a) h of great depth, close to Harlington Church, con- 
jaining about seven acres; also 
mo Piec3 of Building or Accommodation Land, con- 
aining la. 2r. Op., situate in New-road, and suitable for 
re erection of a block of cottages. 
_ Particulars and conditions of sale may be had at the 
Mart, E.C.; of Messrs. Beprorp, Monrer-WILLIAMS, 
md Kosinson, Solicitors, 6 and 7, Great Tower-street, 
yondon, E.C.; of Messrs. Sepewick, TuRNER, and 
Yppie, Solicitors, Watford, Herts ; of Mr. BE. P. New- 
fAN, Land Agent, Hillingdon, Uxbridge; of Mr. R. 
YEwman, Auctioneer, Harlington, Hounslow ; and of 
AUCTIONEERS, Watford, Herts. 


Result of Sale. 
A Phenomenal Success, 
First Portion of 
Telscombe Ciiffs, 
On the Sea Front between 
Newhaven and Brighton, 
150 Freehold Bui-ding Sites. 


NJ ESSRS. HARMAN BROS., in consequence 
OI of the phenomenal success of their Sale last 
i0nth, are favoured with instructions to SELL the 

OND PORTION on the last day of this month, 
ow. 


: Telscombe Cliffs Land Sale. 
im the Sussex Coast, between Newhaven and Brighton, 
Special Land Sale, Monday, October 31st, 
cn In a Marquee on the Estate. 
The Second Portion. 
_ 111 Choice Freehold Building Sites, fronting 
The Esplanade, the main road, Central Avenues, &c. 
ayment by instalments, Special train. 


ESSRS. HARMAN BROS., in consequence 
; of the great success of their Sale last month, are 
Woured with instructions to SELL the SECOND 
ORTION of this magnificent ESTATE on MONDAY, 
CTOBER 31st. 

Particulars of Messrs. Warp, Bowrn, and Co., Solici- 
ms, 7, King-street, E.C.; Messrs. Hooker and WEBB, 
Hig -street, Croydon; Messrs. FAIRBROTHER and 
0., 26, Queen’s-road, Brighton ; The Cavendish Land 
ey, Limited, 68, Victoria-street, S.W.; 
essrs. HarmAN Bros., 75, Aldermanbury, H.C, 


; Telscombe Cliffs Estate. 

ESSRS. HARMAN BROS. beg to call 
- special attention to the fact that the main road 
Brighton to Newhaven passes this Estate, and 
Grand Marine Drive nine miles in length. 


and 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, §. W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inked in. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten. Standard charges. Tuition. 


Special Train for Telscombe Cliffs Land Sale, 
ESSRS. HARMAN BROS,’ Telscombe 


Land Sale Train will leave Victoria at 10 10, 
Clapham Junction 10.20, and East Croydon 10.35 on the 
morning of the sale, MONDAY, OCTOBER 3list. Re- 
turn Tickets, including luncheon, of the Auctioneers, 75, 
Alldermanbury, E.C., 5s. each. 


tee SUSSEX (34 miles from London). 
Three splendid SITES for orphanage or any large 
institution, or for villa residences, greatly in demand; 
all corner sites, with magnificent frontages to made 
roads; almost adjoining main line station; FOR SALE 
cheap; owner going abroad.—_JENNINGS and Fri, Land 
Agents, 3, Broad Street-buildings, London, E.C. 3 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. astone to the British Museum). 


{ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MippLETON and CarpDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


| Bees SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 

Moderate terms to those about to build.—Artisric, 1, 

West-terrace, Whitby. 9 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ASONS.—Constancy for steady, reliable, 
rh all-round Man; country yard near London; 
neat workman indispensable ; good wages.—Box No. 863, 
Office of BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 2 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING.— 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office. 

Gentlewomen only.— Box 853, BUILDERS’ por 
flice. 


ANTED, Architectural DRAUGHTS- 

MAN for Land Agent and Surveyor’s Office.— 

Apply, with salary and references, to ‘“‘ Country,’’ Office 
of this paper. 1 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

WANTED in North of England with view to 

permanency.—State age, salary, experience, references, 
to D. 32, care of C. Birchall, Liverpool. 1 


ANTED, First-class WOODWORKING 
MACHINIST as WORKING FOREMAN. One 
used to church work and high-class joinery; able to 
braze, sharpen, and make cutters, &c. Good knowledge 
of drawings indispensable. Competent men need only 
apply.—Apply immediately, stating age, capabilities, 
wages required, to Rupp and Son, Contractors, 
Grantham, 1 


ee REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
for a large Sanitary Pottery Firm; one accus- 
tomed to call on Architects and large Builders preferred. 
Good salary and commission to competent man.—Apply, 
stating qualifications, giving reference and terms re- 
quired, to ‘Sanitary,’ care of Hastings Bros. Ltd., 
Advertising Agents, Mowbray House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C. 1 


ANTED, in a Country Office, an 

ASSISTANT, able to finish drawings artistic- 

ally; must have knowledge of quantities; state salary, 

oee and experience.—Box No, 333, Office of pi 2 es 
OURNAL. 


W ANTED, an Experienced and Reliable 
ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT ; one fully quali- 
fied and with experience in constructional ironwork.— 
Apply, stating past experience, salary, age, &e., and say 
; now disengaged, A, E. G., Box 869, meee 
OURNAL, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


PERSPECTIVES. 
Mr. E. B. LAMB, 


1 No. 31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ODELLER and CARVER desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Well up in figure and orna- 
ment,—Address, A. M., BurnpERs’ JourNAt Office. 1 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 
Qualified Assistant, with spare time, renders 
assistance in the preparation of plans, details, inking in, 
oe Creckiae for Architects.—80, Denmark-road, aie 
chester. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires EN- 

GAGEMENT. Junior position and country 

pret errcds jpadeeas, C. H. Lenton, Clifton, he es 
wade. 


HOP FOREMAN or STAIRCASE 

BUILDER seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well 

up in all classes of hardwood fittings. First-class 

references from last employers. Strictly sober.— 
G. W., 268, Milkwood-road, Herne Hill, Brixton. 2 


O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and PRO- 
PERTY OWNERS. — WORK REQUIRED by 
Two practical Men, having had fifteen years’ first- 
class experience in all kinds of house decorating, and 
guarantee to carry out the work to the satisfaction of 
the surveyor; good testimonials and references; esti- 
mates given; distance no object —Apply, W. BARKER, 
7, Cecil-road, South Wimbledon. 2 


A RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT re- 

quires ENGAGEMENT Can trace and colour 

well and make finished drawings from rough sketches 

or measurements. Good references. Specimen drawing, 
Salary, 22s.—R., 32, Alverton-street, Deptford. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (junior) seeks 
APPOINTMENT. Good references. Neat 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, surveys. First-class certificates in freehand, 
perspective, and ady.-building construction.—DENNER, 
care of Wanen, Architect, Exeter. 


RUCHITECT of 25 years’ experience, re- 
quires APPOINTMENT as SENIOR in London 
office. All round knowledge, including public houses. 
Three guineas.—P., 6, Kelvin-road, Highbury Park, N. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (29) requires 

ENGAGEMENT. Quantities, variations, builders’ 
prices. Has had control of large works, and accustomed 
to general supervision.—Address M., 23, Hartington- 
villas, Hove. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE. Com- 
petent, practical, and artistic. Specifications, 
competitions, and high-class perspective. At own or 
advertiser’s office.—GRANITE, 14, Keston-road, East 
Dulwich, 8.E. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT, age 17, with three 
years’ London experience, seeks SITUATION in 
provincial Architect’s Office.—Messrs. Pilkington and 
Hall, Architects, 38, Victoria-street, S.W., will recom- 


mend and give further particulars. 
TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR 
The City Bank, Ltd. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


OR POR SO ee ee 
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Tw YvyEORDS, Lea. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 


Pace rik eis Santas tamta alas Rd Om at ih As ite hie Le ee 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


Adamant Urinal Ramee 


re? 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALG ; 


Three Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large. x... sooty AOU 2 OBE in poet Olle 


7ft. 3in. sft. 2in. rft. vin. 
woe, Of.) 4it in. si ite 
Cae Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which are absor heme 
required. 


| | Length. Height. Depth. 7 
eS “<5 


Medium oy a ap BLD sags 2OME eae maT 2 ae. 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


> 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire- Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continaaiil 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay ‘Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. LARGE. MeEDIvuM, ° ° ; 
For Two Persons ... . ieataLO NLLenO 414 19 O 7 Cheaper Ranges Quotations given for : 
For Three Persons, as shown oe 205e5en0 2257-0 é . 
Bow ourePersha, . OS 87 Om 28 15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number 
For Five Persons, ie Sat, 407510 34 16 oO » 
RoruSix: Bewone: ‘ AMG EO a6 IO. | Buff Glaze. of persons. 


<eP EPR PRPRPRS APRA PrP Er PRP UP RPAPAP PASS 


TWYFORDS, Lid., “‘ Cliffe Vale ”’ Potteries, Hanley. 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, ~ a 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. = 
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 Puvis de Chavannes. 


oS AC MEMOIR. 


e: 


_ THE great romantic school of modern paint- 
ing will soon be but a memory. Yesterday 
_ Burne-Jones went from us, to-day Puvis de 
-Chavannes has joined the great innumerable 
multitude. Wholly absorbed into that world 
from which the inspiration of their works 
roceeded, and in which themselves mainly 
_ lived, those makers of history have in their 
turn become historical. 
_ They have gone back to their own sphere 
and left us strangely solitary. 
There is something very fitting in the near- 
ness of these two departures. None can have 
studied their works without seeing that 


though separated by race and place and cir- 
eumstance, both men lived in the same world, 
remote, mystical, serene. Both men breathed 
_the same spiritual atmosphere. Though their 
‘methods were different they were twins in 
mental attitude towards nature and human 
affairs. Both showed the same concentrative- 
ness, the same ingathering of spirit from 
common things and thoughts, the same 
everent outlook, the same avid appetence 
towards beauty. Hach, as was fitting, admired 
the other as the complement of himself. The 
largeness of style, the spaciousness, the archi- 
tectural dignity of design acquired by Puvis 

Chavannes through long years spent in the 
aie im * i ? 


\e 


. 
_ 
ra 
of . 
Sag, : 
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decoration of large public buildings, were 
unhappily denied Burne-Jones. The indiffer- 
ence, ignorance, or ‘incuriousness of public 
bodies and architects shut the latter artist 
out from the noblest of all forms of decoration, 
and while Puvis de Chavannes was covering 
walls of museums, municipal buildings, lecture 


halls, and churches with his marvellous com-* 


positions, the genius, the colour instincts, the 
decorative faculties with which Burne-Jones 
was so richly endowed, were given no like 
opportunities of development. 

It is not suggested that the French are in 
any way more liberal towards artists than 
ourselves, After years of study, after re- 
peated rejections at the Salon, Puvis de 
Chavannes received at the age of 37 his first 
The State, that is to say, a 
committee of artists, purchased in 1861 a large 
decorative composition. It was destined for 
the staircase of the museum at Amiens. 
-Overjoyed, the painter presented the corre- 
sponding panel to the municipal authorities, 
and Amiens is now rich in fine samples of 
his work. But it is rich largely because of 
the painter’s own generosity. According to 
M. Arsene Alexandre, only one private com- 
mission, the “ Doux Pays,” painted for M. 
Bonnat, was ever received by M. de Cha- 
vannes. And France is full of patrons of Art. 


From the very beginning of his career he 
was, as Burne-Jones himself, assailed , by the 
abuse of the vulgar and the ridicule of 
the stupid. The great mass of the public, as 
ever, too lazy to think, too careless to see, 
was roused by the attacks of the orthodox 
critics to unreasoning hatred of what 
it failed to understand. That same 
despicable blindness to real beauty which 
makes our leading comic papers shower 
ignorant abuse on all that is noble when it is 
new, the same pitiful toadyism which makes 
them beslaver with vulgar praise whatever 
survives their attacks, that same spirit which 
made them scoff at Burne-Jones when a 
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young and struggling artist and fawn on him 
when older and successful, were just as 
rife in Franee as here. All through his 
life Puvis de Chavannes was a butt for 
the feeble-witted critic, a mark for the 
mockery of the Philistine and the lower 
public. But he treated it all with a fine 
indifference ; and the series of masterpieces 
grew unchecked by any critical onslaught. 
The painter knew his strength, and, com- 
forted by the admiring friendship of men like 
Delécluze, Paul de Saint Vietor, Theophile 
Gautier, and Theodore de Banville, he retired 
within himself, lived out his dreams, and 
achieved his own salvation. Amiens, Rouen, 
Portiers, Lyons, Marseilles, the Sorbonne, 
The Pantheon, are to-day places of pilgrim- 
age to all lovers of noble artistry. 

Puvis de Chavannes was born at Lyons on 
December 14th, 1824. He was a descendant 
of an old Burgundian family, and was him- 
self a typical specimen of that marvellous 
race which has for more than 600 years 
enriched France with so many celebrated 
painters, sculptors, and artists of all kinds. 

He was educated at Lyons and, strangely 
enough, while at college resolved to take up 
a scientific career. But at the critical 
moment he made a journey into Italy; and 
thenceforth he determined to be an artist. 


ASHBY ST. LEDGERS: THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, 


After studying for a while under Henry 
Scheffer, the brother of Ary Scheffer, he then 
made a second journey into Italy with one of 
his friends, Bauderon de Verneron. And it 
seems at least probable that the magnificent 
frescoes of Piero della Francesca, of Fra 
Angelico, of Luca Signorelli, and Ghir- 
landajo, inspired in him that passion for wall 
decoration which afterwards made him 
famous. 

On his return he entered the atelier of 
Delacroix. The latter, weary of teaching, 
discouraged by lack of appreciation, closed 
his studio and dismissed his pupils three 
weeks aferwards. Puvis de Chavannes then 
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went to Couture for instruction, and after 
three months left him suddenly, disgusted 
with the artificiality of his methods and his 
teaching. From that moment the great 
painter became his own master. He took, 
in 1852, that famous studio in Place Pigalle, 
which he only left two years ago. 

From that quiet little place proceeded, 
without rest, without haste, those embodied 
visions of peace and tranquil beauty we now 
passionately worship. Undisturbed by any 
storms without, in the inexpugnable calm of 
his soul he worked and waited. More than 
anything else a sentiment of peace dis- 
engages itself from the work and enwraps 
the spectator in its eternally beneficient 
effiluence—that effluence which proceeds from 
every noble nature. So much is this felt in 
his own country that M. de Vogue, in a 
most eloquent and noble article on the great 
painter, says:—“ He has taken with him, 
wrapped in his shroud, like the reflux of the 
wave behind a departing ship, all that re- 
mained to us of peace. . For the first 
time the ritual invocation in the office for 
the dead, ‘Requieseat in Pace,’ seemed to 
me unnecessary. That blessing we implored 
for him he had enjoyed these many years— 
the prayer was for ourselves and not for the 
soul departed.” He needs no monument 
who has thus moulded the minds and souls 
of his fellowmen. 

As recorded above, the first great decora- 
tive scheme was that prepared for Amiens, 
and here, so far back as 1861, the painter 
showed that amazing power of resuming in a 
single scene the poetry of a whole county, 
and of expressing that poetry in a single 
pregnant phrase—the mere titles, Picardia 
Nutrix (1865); Bois Saeré (1883); Inter 
Artes et Naturam (1890-92); Ludus pro 
Patria (1879); to name only a few, are full 
of suggestion and inspiration. 

This scheme was followed by others for 
Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, Portiers, the Sor- 
bonne, and the Town Hall, and the Pantheon 
in Paris, and the Boston Library. They 
cannot be described, they must be seen; and 
to see them there is an education of the 
highest kind. They come to one as a spiritual 
revelation—they strike upon the mind of the 
beholder with a kind of shock, as of some long 
desired but unhoped for vision of beauty— 
a vision presented without flourish, without 
apparent effort, silently, irresistiblly in- 
curiously, as by Nature herself. Indeed, it is 
Nature who speaks to us in him—Nature 
concentrated, ennobled, purified, in the 
alembie of a mighty soul. The man who 
did all this was as simple in his life as 
in his works. He was always cheerful, 
always ready to sing, to drink, to start 
excursions with his friends. He did not 
reject what life has to offer; he accepted and 
enjoyed it with a tranquil mind. He saw 
and knew how to express with the greatest 
sanity and clearness the glorious beauty of it 
all, and we are as much the poorer by his 
death as we are the richer by his life—a life 


spent in the service of his country and his 
Art. 


Mr. J. Wooten writes from 33, Albert 
Square, Clapham Road, 8.W.:—“ Apart alto- 
gether from the fact that Vauxhall Temporary 
Bridge is an instance of as wanton a waste of 
public money as it was possible for even 
officials to devise, actual experience during the 
time it has been open to public traffic has 
clearly demonstrated that it is a source of 
danger to the public and of intense cruelty to 
the poor horses that toil up or down its steep 
inclines. It is totally unfit for vehicular traffic, 
and public safety demands that such should be 
prohibited. . . With wintry weather, 
narrow slippery roads, and steep declines, only 
miracles can possibly save heavy vehicles like 
omnibuses from violent collision with other 
traffic that may be passing, or stone or concrete 
wall on one side of the river, or brick wall 
similarly situated on the other side.” 


_ desperate 


ASHBY ST. LEDGERS: 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE GUN- 
POWDER PLOT. 


By Wiuttam Youne, P.A.S.I. 


HE anniversary of “ Guy Fawkes Day ” is 
T upon us. It was at Ashby St. Ledgers 
that the diabolical Gunpowder Plot 
was hatched, and where the authors are said 
to have met to discuss this historic conspiracy. 
The place is situated out of the ordinary 
route of the tourist, seven miles from Rugby ; 
the nearest railway station is Welton, which 
is about two miles distant. It immediately 
adjoins the village of the same name, and is a 
very quiet and secluded spot. 

The historical room shown in the sketch 
on our front page is part of an ancient 
building over an old gateway, consisting 
in all of two rooms—one evidently a secret 
closet without a window, and the other 
the scene of the memorable meetings — 
approached by a handsome massive oak 
staircase, with the dust of centuries upon it, 
intermittently disturbed by the encroachment 
of a now and then strolling tourist, or the 
villagers’ friends. ‘The heavy old oak door at 
the bottom, redolent of the past, with its rusty 
hinges, croaks noisily as it is pushed open, 
as if in protestation at such unseemly in- 
trusions. 

The construction is of half timbered work, 
and the massive beams supply ample testi- 
mony of the difference between modern 
scientific calculation and old-fashioned ignor- 
ance and lavishness. 

The principal room, which is situated 
immediately over the gateway, is of a good 
size, with a casement window and panelled 
walls. The mantel and fireplace are of carved 
oak, with a large rusty dog-iron grate, and 
several antique swords and pistols of the 
seventeenth century hungover. The floor is 
also of oak, and the whole appearance of the 
place, with its decaying smell, seems to take 
one back to the time when those swords and 
pistols were lying ready to the hands of that 
desperate band, who carried their lives in their 
hands at these clandestine meetings. 

The reason the “rendezvous ” was appointed 
here was because the leader, Sir Robert 
Catesby, lived in the house adjoining, known as 
“ Ashby Ledgers,” and which was approached 
by this same gateway, which constituted, in 
fact, part of the stables belonging to it. 

The derivation of the name “Ashby St. 
Ledgers,” or “ Ashby Ledgers,” as it was then 
called, may prove of some slight interest. 
“Ashby,” or “Ascebi,’ comes from the 
Saxon “ Arc,” an ash tree, and bye a dwelling 
or habitation ; “ Ledgers” after the patron 
saint Leodegarius of the church adjoining. 

‘he house is a charming and interesting old 
place, dating as far back as 1187 to the reign 
of Henry Il. It was possessed by the Catesby 
family for several centuries previous to the 
Gunpower Plot, and the first recorded historical 
incident connected with it, is that Sir Wm. 
Catesby, the favourite of Richard III., was 
taken at the Battle of Bosworth, 1485, and 
executed nine years afterwards. His grand- 
son, also Sir Wm. Catesby, was next cited 
before the Court of the Star Chamber for 
harbouring Jesuits in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and condemned in 1581. A 

Sir Robert Catesby, his son, lived here for 
some time with his mother, although he was 
not actually born in the house, and eventually 
became notorious as the instigator and leader 
of the Gunpowder Plot Conspiracy in 1605. 
How this diabolical scheme was happily 
frustrated is common knowledge ; suflice it to 
say that Sir Robert and some of his in- 


famous accomplices escaped to Holbeach King’s 
- Swindon, in Staffordshire—a house belonging 


to one of the doomed band—where after a 
stand they were shot down 
November 8th, 1605. 

-+ Guy, or Guido Fawkes, alias Johnson, the 


man mostly associated with November 5th, — 
and to whom the task was allotted to fire the - 
train, was a foreigner, and formerly an officer — 
in the Spanish Service. Heand the remaining ~ 
conspirators were captured and executed in ~ 
London. 

Curiously enough the Secretary of State at 
that time was Lord Salisbury. 3 
After the Catesbys the house passed into. 
the hands of the l’Anson family, from them 
to the Ashley family, and then by marriage to 
the Senhouse family, in whose possession it — 
still remains. 

“Next door,” as one may say, stands the 
church, a stone building, chiefly in the 
perpendicular style; it contains a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Sir Wm. 
Catesby, the favourite of Richard, III, consis- — 
ting of effigies in Heraldic costume. = 
Of the house itself a little more must be — 
said. 

It is built of stone in the early English 
style, and it is supposed about the year 1187, — 
but the principal part of the existing structure, 
viz., the west and south fronts, were built in 
the reign of Edward III., between 1336 and 
1360 ; architect unknown. 

The dining-room or south end was restored 
by “Brian T’Anson” in 1652, and the east 
front by the late Capt. Senhouse in 1852. 

There is a tower at one end with a stone 
balustrade ; and the stone gables, battlements, 
and balustrades, in all their colours of weather- 
beaten richness, present a charming appear-— 
ance, and, despite the restoration it has at 
times received, it is a good example of the 
Architecture of its time. ‘ 

The interior is in parts as altogether charm- — 
ing as the exterior. It has a spacious entrance — 
hall, with oak-panelled walls, on which hang © 
antique swords, pistols, and blunderbusses, 
while in a corner one is confronted by a knight 
in full armour. The dining-room is a charming © 
room, also oak-panelled from floor to ceiling, — 
with two large, stone-mullioned bay windows, 
and a handsomely carved oak mantel, in 
which is incorporated the coats-of-arms of the 
families, Ay 

Out of a separate chamber an open newel — 
staircase, in massive oak, with carved newels 
and banisters of very bold and beautiful design, © 
leads to the floor above. 

The garden completes the harmony of the 
whole. In‘one corner there are four stone 
statues, emblematical of the seasons, surround- 
ing a large figure of “ Atlas,’ with his heavy — 
burden, while the main entrance is beautified — 
by its “ Guardian of Stone.” 

Innumerable sun dials are dotted and scat- 
tered about, and an old terrace with its decay- 
ing litchen-caressed stone in all its rich and 
beautiful colour-tones, over which like a 
sentinel hangs a gigantic mulberry tree, add 
additional charms and quaint notes to this 
already old-world corner. ' 


Tue corner stone of the new district church 
for the parish of Holy Trinity, Worthing, 
which is to be erected in Tarring Road, at 
a cost of between £3000 and £5000, has just 
been laid. 

A ZurRicu correspondent writes under date — 
October 22nd:—The cantonal authorities of 
Argovie have completed the restoration of the 
Schloss Habsburg (lit., Habichtsburg, the 
Castle of the Hawk), near Schinznach, on the 
Aare. The castle was built by Werner, Bishop 
of Strasburg, of the Hapsburg family, in 1027. 
This was in the thirteenth century the seat 
of the first Rudolph von Hapsburg, Count 
of Argovie, the favourite of the Emperor 
Frederick II., and Governor of Lucerne, Zug, 
Glarus, &c. He was the founder of the Haps- 
burg dynasty, The building, which had 
descended to the low estate of a farmhouse, 
has now been restored to some resemblance of 
its historic past. The windows have been 
filled in with stained glass bearing the arms of 
Austria, the fine oak carving on walls and 
ceilings freed from its ancient coatings of 
plaster and whitewash, and the exterior wood- 
work of the house painted with the Austrian 
and Swiss national emblems and colours. It 
is intended henceforth to preserve the buildin 
and grounds as a national monument... .._— 
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_  V.—THE MONASTERY OF SANTAS 
ee CREUS.* 


By F. Haminton Jackson, R.B.A. 


. 


+ (Continued from page 181.) 
~ PBEYOND the refectory is the Royal Palace, 


which was built by Pedro III. and 
Jaime II., the latter of whom used it as 
_ a royal residence in his frequent visits to the 
monastery. One enters through a plain door- 
_ way a sort of vestibule, 24ft. by 15ft., with a 
wooden roof painted with the arms of the house 
of Aragon and of the abbot under whose 
3 abbacy the building was erected. From this 
_vestibule one enters the patio, which is Gothic, 
__.and very fine both as Architecture and work- 
_-manship. It is about 24ft. square. In the 
_ centre is a well of excellent water, which was 
covered by a 17th century well-head, but most 
of this work -has been destroyed. On the 
_ right a staircase ascends to the first floor, the 
handrail of which is supported by two flying 
_.arches which meet in the middle upon a 
_ porphyry column. 
_ rest upon this column, so that the arcade is 
regular all round the patio. The handrail and 


_. of crouching animals. 
os _ Above the inside of the door is carved 
the shield of Aragon, supported by two 


flying _angels. The gallery occupies the 


~. * The Chapter House at Santas Creus is singularly | 


like that at Poblet, and we give an illustration of the 
4 latter for purposes of comparison, 
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The clustered columns supporting the arches 


__ the edges of the steps are moulded, and at the | 
bottom of the rail is sculptured a little group | 


other three sides of the patio, being 
placed above a very flat vaulting. It con- 
sists of a low parapet which serves as base 
for eleven slender marble columns, the well- 
carved capitals of which sustain moulded 
pointed arches and a thin wall. It has a flat 


| in the same way as the vestibule. Some time 
| after the erection of this gallery a second story 


than the architect had caleulated on, produced 
cracks, and other signs of ruin. After but- 
tresses and various mendings up and alter- 
ations had been tried without success, in 1892 
the second story was taken down, thus re- 
storing the design to its original state. 
rooms to which this gallery leads are not of 
any special interest. 
doors on the ground floor, one communicating 
directly with the exterior, and the other with 
the refectory. After the Kings ceased to make 
use of this palace it became the residence of 
the Abbots until 1562, when the palace in the 
outer cloister was erected. At one end of the 
building is a tower called “El torre del 
Homenaje,” “the tower of the homage,” 
because in it Don Fray Jaime de Aragon, the 
eldest son of James II. was shut up by his 
father, before he became a monk, as a punish- 
ment for the rebellious and disgraceful acts by 
which he embittered the last days of that 
distinguished monarch. 

Beyond the ancient cloister and to the left 
is an interior court which contained the earliest 
buildings of the monastery in which the monks 
lived while the church was building, together 
with the principal dependencies prescribed by 
the satutes of the order. Of these buildings 
the only one now remaining is the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, commonly called that of St. 
Bernard, in which the religious rites were 
performed. It is but 30ft. long by 17ft. broad, 
| and is perfectly plain. 
still remained until a few years ago the room 


window screened by a grating through which 
she could assist at the mass in the chapel. 
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was added, the weight of which, being more | 


Lhe | 


There were two other 


Close beside it there | 


of the Queen D. Petronilla of Aragon, with a | 


ceiling made of wood,and panelled,and painted | 


This room had a rich artesonado ceiling, but 
all has now perished, together with the other 
buildings, which were used as an infirmary, 
with its dispensary and chapels, &c., and as 
dwellings for the aged monks who were not 
obliged to conform to the strict rule of the 
order. There was also a tailor’s shop here for 
necessary repairs to the clothes of the com- 
munity. 

On the first floor, above the Chapter House, 
was the dormitory for the young monks, and 
the library. The tformer is 141ft. long by 34ft. 
broad, and had a roof, now restored, supported 
by eleven slender pointed stone arches 
moulded at the angles. It was built at the 
end of the twelfth century, and D. Petronilla, 
the widow of Ramon Berenguer LY., gave a 
sum of money towards it in 1173, and from 
1175 set aside the produce of a garden and a 
vineyard for the same purpose. ‘The cells 
were 12ft. by 8ft., each lighted by a small 
window, and were ranged in rows along the 
walls, leaving a broad passage down the 
centre. The traces of them ‘were only 
destroyed in 1870, when the dormitory was 
prepared to house the prisoners of Tarragona 
during the epidemic of fever of that year. 
Until that date the cell occupied by San 
Bernardo Calvo for a long time was preserved 
and much venerated. The library is situated 
to the south of the monk’s dormitory, and is 
entered from it by a staircase of two flights 
meeting on a platform before the door. It is 


| a rectangle of 36ft. by 22ft., with a rich 


artesonado ceiling, finished with a beautiful 
cornice. This library was very rich in 
manuscripts and early printed books, most of 
which have disappeared, though a few are 
preserved in the public library at Tarragona. 
‘The manuscripts were of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, and in several 
languages, among which were Greek and 
Provencal. 

The printed books included more than 150 
in Latin and Spanish—some of which came 
from the presses of Basle, Florence, Ferrara, 


' and Venice, the earliest date being 1499. 
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SKETCH AT A SPANISH MONASTERY: 


They formed part of the library of the Arch- 
bishop of Tarragona in 1594, who left most of 
his books to the Escurial, but a doctor of the 
town bought these after his death and left 
them to the monastery. 

The monastery of Santas Creus, like that of 
Poblet, had the honour of being the last resting 
place of kings of Aragon and magnates of 
Catalonia, the majority of those distinguished 
monarchs who governed Aragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia, and of the equally distinguished 
heroes who assisted in the heroic deeds of the 
Moorish wars being interred in one of these 
two monasteries. ‘The important royal sepul- 
chres are those of Pedro III., called “El 
Grande,” and James II., which stand in 
the transepts one on each side of the nave, 
touching the piers of the crossing. The 
monument of the former is on the left of the 
spectator wken facing the high altar, and is a 
work of the en | of the thirteenth century. 

The monarch died at Villafranca de 
Panades in 1285, and was translated to Santas 
Creus in 1300. The tomb consists of a 
slightly oval porphyry coffin said by some to 
have been a bath in a Moorish king’s palace 
at Majorca, by others to have been a trophy of 
war brought by Roger de Lauria from Sicily. 
It rests upon crouching lions of marble, some- 
what in the Italian Romanesque manner, and 
1s covered by a richly carved Gothic cover of 

a tabernacle form, with canopied niches at the 
sides, tenanted by figures. It is 7ft. Gin. 
high, and stands beneath a canopy of the 


~ Staircase in Royal Talace 
Monastery of SantasCreus 


BY F, HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


height of 238ft., which is rectangular in plan, 
and consists of ten slender columns of jasper 
which sustain large traceried arches crowned 
with finials and with pinnacles at the corners. 
The tracery consists of three sexfoils above 
three trefoiled arches, the external mouldings of 
each member being simple circles, and pointed 
arches of unequal height. On the shorter 
side there are but two arches, and the sexfoils 
become quatrefoils. At the base of the 
pinnacles at the angles the symbols of the 
evangelists project, gargoylewise. The capitals 
are delicately and beautifully cut, and the 
mouldings well considered, though rather 
later in effect than the date of erection would 
lead one to expect. In Don Pedro’s will, after 
ordering that he should be interred in this 
monastery, he set aside 10,000 “ morabetines ” 
of gold for the expenses of the “ assistance” 
and the construction of the monument. On 
one of the pilasters is a time-worn stone bear- 
ing a sepulchral inscription which runs thus: 
“Peter, whom this slab covers, subdued 
nations and kingdoms and cast down the 
mighty ; he made much noise in the world. He 
realised all his enterprises, he made his 
soldiers brave and magnanimous. He who 
was first in war now humbly lies here: 
Constant to his proposals, true in his speech, 
and faithful to his promises was he, and 
valiant in arms; governing strongly with 
equal justice for all he was praised by them, 
but his energy of character was above all 
praise. He adored Christ by’ means of 


repentance from which he received happiness. 
May the Virgin Mary be his pious conductor.” — 
Surely a character worthy of honour and — 
capable of great deeds. The lid of this tomb — 
was raised in 1857 sufficiently to show that the © 
body of the King was still there, clothed in a 
monk’s habit. a. 
In the other sepulchre in the opposite — 
transept are buried James II. and his wife, — 
D. Blanche of Anjou. The monument is a 
good deal like that of his father Don Pedro, — 
but is much more ornate, and the tomb itself — 
is Renaissance in style. The traceries are 
composed of quatrefoils throughout, the ex- 
ternal arches are crested with crockets, the — 
finials are more elaborate, and there is a — 
central pinnacle with open arches crowning 
the edifice. On the lid of the sarcophagus — 
are effigies of the two persons buried within, 
the whole being carved with great delicacy, — 
but being a little out of harmony with the — 
canopy owing to the difference in style. It — 
was executed by Bertram Riquer, the architect 
of King James’s palaces, in 1312, about two 
years after the death of the Queen. The 
King’s epitaph is modelled on that of his 
father, but is longer and more grandiloquent. 
I quote a part of it—“ He was not lazy in 
subduing kingdoms,and hesubdued Murcia and 
Cerdefia. He ruled at one time five kingdoms 
in one place and another; he gave back three’ 
without ransom, only preserving the dignity of — 
Signory—he was humble hearted, pure from 
the miserableness of sin, pitiful, pure of spirit, — 
eloquent, just in his judgments and valiant — 
in war and in the use of arms. Of a joyful — 
countenance and not melancholy, easily — 
appeased and modest he deserved to be called 
‘the pacific, for he was a friend to peace. 
He now has the Kingdom of Heaven for having © 
faithfully confessed his Lord. May He who — 
governs all things pardon him all which he | 
did without malice.” He died in 1327 at — 
Barcelona, at the age of sixty-five, where his — 
body remained until 1410. The following ~ 
royal personages were also buried at Santas 
Creus, but the occurrences of 1835 destroyed — 
their tombs. D. Margarita, second wife of — 
King Martin, El Humane, who was abbess of — 
the convent of Bon Repos after the death of | 
the King. In 1473 this convent was aban- — 
doned, and the ashes of those who had been 
buried in the garth were translated to Santas 
Creus—the Infante Don Fernando Sanchez, 
natural son of James I., the founder of the 
noble house of the Castros of Aragon; the 
Infante Don Fernando, Marquis of Tortosa, son 
of Alfonso the Fourth and Leonor of Castile, | 
and the King Don Alfonso III. of Aragon. 
Among the great men who are buried in the 
monastery may be mentioned first the cele- 
brated Admiral Roger de Lauria, to whom is 
attributed the saying “that he would stop the 
fishes even, in the Mediterranean, who did not 
bear the arms of Aragon.” He died in 1305 
at Valencia, and in his will directed that he > 
should be buried near to his Sovereign, having 
been with him in life in his glorious under- 
takings. He lies within a shallow grave on — 
the right of King Pedro’s tomb, covered with 
a slab bearing his arms. From the inscription ~ 
the line bearing his name has been obliterated. — 
Close to the door into the cemetery in a 
sepulchre supported by five columns are the © 
mortal remains of the Baron Arnaldo — 
Guillermo de Cervello and his wife, one of the — 
Castro family, barons of Llacuna. It is — 
thought that during the restoration of this — 
tomb it was made into a resting-place for the 
other remains of royal and historical persons — 
scattered to the winds during the disturbances 
of 1835. In the nave isa pretentious monu- © 
ment put up in 1756, with white and coloured 
marbles, containing the bodies of ten or more 
members of the families of the Moncadas and ~ 
Medica Celi. It beats a long and pompous ~ 
inscription stating that the Duke of that period — 
had collected the bones of his ancestors into — 
this tomb so that his duchess might rest more — 
comfortably among them! In the centre of — 
the nave is a stone bearing this inscription: — 
“Here rest the bones of the nuns of the 
destroyed convent of Bon Repos of the holy 
Cistercian order, translated to this monastery — 
of Santas Creus, hoping to’ be translated to a 
better resting place.” aa 
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In the cloister are numerous tombs set in 
semi-circular niches made in the walls. They 
are most of them much the same in character, 
a sort of chest of stone carved with more or 


less elaboration on the front, and with a ridged 


lid upon which-is sometimes set an effigy of 
the person who rests within. 

The first of these which we encounter on the 
south side is that of Don Ramon Alemany de 
Cervello, who died in 1229, and was buried here 
in 1285. He was one of those who most 
distinguished themselves in the conquests of 
Majorca and Valencia under James I. His 
tomb has six niches on its face with two 
figures in each, a range of twelve shields bearing 
stags filling the spaces between the canopies 
and pinnacles. Upon the cover is a recumbent 
figure about the size of life of an armed 
warrior whose feet rest upon a lion. A little 
further on is a somewhat similar tomb, which 
contains the remains of Don Bernardo de Salvo 
and others of his family. This tomb has a 

- recumbent figure clad in monastic garb on the 
lid, and the front is ornamented with sunk 
_ quatrefoils, the centre one containing a crucifix 
and the other two the family arms; it dates 
from the fourteenth century. On the wall to 
the left of the chapter house is the tomb of 
two members of the family of Aguilo, barons 
of Talavera. This family was descended from 
Don Ramon de Aguilo, great grandson of Yolt 
de Cervera, one of the nine barons who aided 
the Catalans in the war of the reconquest. 
Robert de Aguilo, called El Bardet, who was 
prince of Tarragona, was of this family. Close 
by is a tomb, supported by brackets, which 
contains the remains of two marquises of 
Barbera, of the family of Pinos, the descen- 
dants of another of the nine barons. The 
Admiral Galceran de Pinos who was made 
prisoner by the Moors in 1147 in the war 
against Almeria, but escaped after five years 
captivity, also belonged to this famous family, 


-- and next to this is the Moncada tomb, which 
still contains the remains of the brothers Don 
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~ Guillermo and Don Ramon, who died in 1229 
during the conquest of Majorca, though most 
-of the bodies interred there were removed to 
the Medina Celi monument in 1756. It is a 


~ Romanesque tomb with little twisted columns, 


between each two of which are four circular 
plaques. The cover is divided into many 

compartments, which contain various shields, 

cows, and castles. The Moncadas were 
‘descended from Dapifer, another of the 
‘celebrated nine barons, who, having distin- 

guished himself in the taking of Monte 
-Catheno, took the name of Moneada, derived 
from it they say. 

In the Chapel of the Assumption is the 
tomb of the foundress, D. Magdalena Salva de 
Valls, the slab covering which shows in relief 
her figure robed in the Cistercian habit. 
‘Several similar slabs are in the floor of the 
chapter house, among which may be mentioned 
‘one of 1366 showing a bishop with chasuble, 
mitre, and crosier, and others showing the 
abbatial costume. In the next walk is the 
‘Cervello’s tomb, in which five barons of 
Llacuna lie buried. This family is descended 
from another cf the nine barons, Raimundo de 
Cervello. The family of Cervera has two 
tombs here, they were descended from Yolt de 
Cervera already mentioned, a descendant of 
the Dukes of Saboza, who in the time of 
Charlemagne gained the estate of Cervera, 
acquiring at the same time the lordship of 
Castillo. Close by isthe tomb of the family of 
Queralt, dating from 1288. ‘The founder of 

this family was also a grandson of Yolt de 
Cervera. A little further on is the tomb of 
the “Unconquered Amazon,’ D. Guillermina 
de Moncada, wife of Don Ramén de Cervello. 
She was so called because when her husband 
was taken prisoner by the Moors she undertook 
a campaign against them which resulted in 

his liberation. The tomb is Renaissance in 
style with a shield on its cover. The front is 
divided into three parts, the centre of which 

contains in relief the equestrian statue of the 
warlike lady clothed in mail and with sword 
and spur. 

- Among these tombs of the valiant and noble 
is a slab of marble fixed in the wall close to 
the eastern door of the church, which records 

_ that “here lie the remains of him who in life 


tat) D 


was a chemist in Barcelona, Pedro Judice, who 
died in 1315.” One more tomb may be 
mentioned, that of the family of Montoliu, the 
lords of Renan and Bon Repos, which had its 
origin in Germany, and whose representative 
in the eighth century accompanied Louis the 
Pious to Catalonia, The style of all these is 
similar, the front being panelled with foiled 
panels of various shapes, often with shields 
within them bearing the arms of the various 
families, and with a gabled top, often also 
panelled, and I have gone through the cata- 
logue at such length because of the historical 
interest of the names ; though it is difficult to 
be critical in this beautiful quiet cloister, with 
the sun striking down through the slightly 
leaved trees in their tender spring green, and 
with the feelings stirred by the knowledge 
that the dust of many of the noblest warriors 
who fought successfully against the Moors and 
drove them from this part of Spain lies 
around one. 

On the last page of a fourteenth century 
manuscript book which is preserved in the 
library at Tarragona, and which came from 
this monastery, is a Latin note giving the dates 
of construction of some of the most important 
buildings. This note says that the church was 
commenced in the month of September in the 
year 1174 “to the honour of the Virgin,” that 
in 1191 the first stone of the foundations of the 
dormitory was laid, and that on Whit Sunday 
in the year 1211, about three o'clock, the 
convent was transformed into a new church, 
Don Bernardo the abbot presiding, with forty- 
five monks. In 13802, on St. John Baptist’s 
day, the refectory was commenced. In 1313, 
on the 13th Sept. the first stone of the 
foundations of the cloister was laid, and it 
was finished in 1341. This was written by 
Fray Bartolomé de la Darnosa in June, 1367, 
the dates being taken from ancient books 
belonging to the monastery. On the Ist 
January, 1376, the walls round the church, the 


cloister, and the dormitory were begun as a_ 


sort of relief works on account of the famine, 
which was the most severe of the century. 
These works went on till February 23, 1378, at 


which time the searcity had passed away and 
they no longer hurried over the work. 

Among the relics preserved in the monastery 
was one called the “holy hand.’ The story 
of this relic was as follows: Two monks who 
were friends agreed that whichever survived 
the other should pray for his friend’s soul 
nightly by his tomb, One died, and the other 
according to his vow went to say a De Profundis 
every evening in the cemetery. ~ One evening 
as he rose after giving the benediction he 
saw a hand on the ground which repeated 
his actions! As this prodigy occurred not 
once but many times the monk reported it to 
the abbot, who, with the rest of the community, 
went to the cemetery at the right time and 
entreated the dead saint to allow his hand to 
be preserved as a memorial of the miracle. A 
cross of stone was erected in the cemetery on 
the spot where it appeared. 


Lerra Acapremy, built at a cost of £33,000, 
exclusive of the site, has been formally opened 
by Lord Reay. 

Sir Witu1am Harcourt, Bart., has opened 
at Aberystwyth the new central block of the 
College buildings. 

Arter extensive repairs lasting over more 
than two years, the church of St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, has been reopened for worship. 
The church is one of the finest examples of 
Wren’s interior Architecture, with its ex- 
tremely handsome cupola and rich decoration, 
and was opened in 1683. Very wisely, the 
fine old oak pews have been preserved, as well 
as the panellings and altar piece, with its 
quaint pictures of Moses and Aaron. The 
carving of the pulpit and sounding-board is 
superb, and is attributed to Grinling Gibbons 
and his gupils. In the course of some pre- 
vious alterations the beautiful carved altar 
rails of Charles II. work were removed, and 
arranged round the font, but have now been 
restored to their original place, and many 
other improvements have also been effected to 
render this one of the brightest and most 
characteristic of City churches. 
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Strathmore, and published by the Scottish | means an unusual thing, for many noble 


GLAMIS CASTLE. 


A MYSTERIOUS CHAMBER. 


“(beers are few stories of haunted chambers 
in ancestral castles better known than 
that which is connected with Glamis Castle. 
Several variants of the tale are given; but 
these all have in common the notable 
peculiarity that the location of the mysterious 
chamber is unknown. A writer in Chambers’ 


Journal offers an ingenious solution of the 
much debated question. An examination of 
the evidence (says the writer) shows that the 
oral tradition was in existence about a century 
ago, and that the earliest printed record dates 
for over seventy years. Earl Beardie was 
dead three centuries and a half before the 
former time, yet his name may have survived 
as a nursery bugbear, just as that of the 
Black Douglas was used to terrify children in 
Sir Walter Scott’s early days. The evil repu- 
tation of Earl Beardie was a local Forfarshire 
superstition long after he had gone to receive 
the reward of his misdeeds. A story, there- 
fore, which had any mystery connected with 
it would naturally be associated with his 
name. Hence the secret chamber at Glamis 
need not have been constructed previous to 
1454—the date of Earl Beardie’s death—so as 
to link his name with it. Indeed, it is far 
more likely to be an erection of a much later 
date, when the name of the “Tiger Earl” had 
been canonized in an evil sense. It may here 
be explained that many structural curiosities 
at Glamis Castle have been only recently 
discovered. A 

SpLenpID FIREPLACE IN THE Drawine Room, 


which was not known to exist, was accidentally 
found a few years ago; and a secret staircase, 
which appears to have been built about 1670, 
had been closed up, and was discovered in 
1849, when some alterations were in progress. 
The principal renovator of the ancient Castle 
of Glamis was Patrick, first Earl of Strath- 
more, who was born in 1642 and died in 1695. 
In the “ Book of Record,” written by this Lord 


1 


History Society in 1890, he gives veryfull details 
of the work done by him at Glamis Castle. For 
instance, the construction of this back stair- 
case, so long forgotten, is distinctly described ; 
and from his references to certain leaden 
statues which he had erected in the grounds, 
these works of art were recovered from their 
undignified seclusion in some of the cellars, and 
have been restored to their original positions. 
When confronted with a mystery like that of 
the secret chamber, one naturally turns to the 
“ Book of Record” to see if it contains any 
allusion to this apartment. The diligent 
student of that remarkable book will find two 
curious entries that seem to have some bearing 
on this subject. Writing on June 24th, 1684, 
Lord Strathmore records the following tran- 
saction :—“ Agried with the 


Four MAsonzes IN GLAMMISS 


for digging down from the floor of the litil 
pantry off the Lobbis a closet designed within 
the charterhouse there, for wch I am to give 
them 50 lib. scotts and four bolls meall.” The 
work of constructing this closet or small 
chamber was more serious than the earl had 
contemplated. Judging from similar chambers 
which he caused to be made at his other resi- 
dence at Castle Lyon (now Castle Huntly) 
in the Carse of Gowrie, the closet was probably 
dug out of the thickness of the wall. On 25th 
July there is another reference to this closet, 
which shows that its construction was an 
arduous undertaking :—“ I did add to the work 
before mentioned of a closet in my charter- 
house severall things of a considerable trouble, 
as the digging thorrow passages from the new 
work to the old, and thorrow that closet 
againe so that as now I have the access off on 
flour [one floor] from the east quarter of the 
house of Glammis to the west syde of the 
house thorrow the low hall, and am to pay the 
masones, because of the uncertainty yrof dayes 
wages, and just so to the wright and plasterer.” 
From these precise entries it is plain that in 
1684 the first Earl of Strathmore caused 


A Secret CHAMBER 


or closet to be constructed, with an entrance 
from the charter-room. This was by no 


vt 


Scottish families have had frequent occasion — 
to conceal documents that would have com- — 


promised them in times of war,and evena 


charter-room might not have been secure — 


against the searches by enemies. The first 
Lord Strathmore, himself, for instance, was 
deeply implicated in a Jacobite plot with the 
Earls of Southesk and Callander in 1689; and 
though he afterwards became reconciled to 
William III., it would be useful for him to 
have a secure hiding-place for treasonable 
papers. Several of his descendants were con- 
cerned in the risings of 1715 and 1745, and a 
chamber of this kind would be useful either 
to secrete documents or to afford shelter to 
a fugitive. The third Earl of Strathmore 
died of wounds he received at Sheriffmuir in 
1715. By that time the masons who had con- 
structed the secretchamber thirty years before 
would have passed away, and the lingering 
rumours of its existence would be linked in 
popular mind with the mysterious Earl 
Beardie. For obvious reasons the successive 
Earls of Strathmore would not seek to dispel 
this superstition, and thus the simple “closet 
designed within the charter-room” has been 

elevated to the dignity of a haunted chamber. 

At least this suggestion is a reasonable one. 

Certainly the secret of this mysterious closet 

has been faithfully kept alike by the Earls of 

Strathmore and their factors. In the middle 
of last century this secrecy was of vital im- 

portance. It has since become habitual and 


traditional. 
pee em eo a re 


Tue roof of a church in the Faubourg de 
Santa Lucia, Verona, Italy, while undergoing 
repairs, fell in. Several lives were lost. 

An extraordinary scene was witnessed at 
Feltwell, in Norfolk, where the tower of St. 
Nicholas’ Church has been under repair, and 
girt round with scaffolding. Suddenly, while 
the workmen were at breakfast, the tower 
swayed and then fell with a tremendous crash 


into the churchyard, wrecking gravestones, — 


filling the place with rubbish, and sending up 
clouds of dust. The belfry contained a fine 
peal of bells, which were scattered in all 
directions. 
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THE NEW THAMES BRIDGE. 


Stade score years and twenty is by no 
means the allotted span of a bridge, yet 
that is the age of the structure crossing the 
river at Vauxhall, which is now in process of 
demolition. It is not that the bridge is too 
old, it is young as bridges go, but, like much 
else in these go-ahead times, it has outlived 
its days, andit is now being sacrificed to make 
room for a bridge more in keeping with the 
requirements of a neighbourhood concerned 
with something more than a pleasure garden, 
and of a traffic which does not consist of the 
-equipages of the rich and the fashionable 
alone. And so now that a temporary bridge 
has been thrown across the river to accom- 
modate the diverted stream of traffic, old 
Vauxhall Bridge is in the hands of the 
destroyer. Already its sides are stripped of 
their iron palings, the roadway is in a state 
of upheaval suggesting the effects of an earth- 
quake, and broken iron plates and girders (all 
cast-iron, a relic of engineering methods gone 
for ever) are piled up ready for the meltineg- 
pot. It is estimated, says the Globe, that over 
two thousand tons of scrap-iron and 


Nine THovusanp Tons or STONE 


from the old piers and abutments will have to 

be removed by the contractors, Pethick Bros., 
of Plymouth, before they are in a position to 

commence the work of rebuilding. Vauxhall 
Bridge seems destined to mark important 
changes in Thames bridge construction, for 
that now speedily disappearing was the first 
iron bridge thrown across the river, and the 
one to be put in its place will be the first con- 
_ crete bridge ever built over an important river 
in this country, and at the same time it will, 
_ we believe, constitute the first notable attempt 
_at bridge construction by the London County 
Council. Considerable interest therefore at- 
_taches to the work, and the novel methods 
(now made public for the first time) by which 
the old structure is to be removed, and its 

successor placed in position, will tend to en- 
hance the interest which the expert may be 

expected to evince in so important an under- 
taking. On-the Continent 


CoNCRETE BRIDGES 


are no novelty ; they are in use over the Seine, 
in Geneva, and in other places, and have been 
- found to perform admirably all that is required 
of them, but the fact that the traffic over a 
London bridge is far greater and heavier than 
in any Continental city is one not to be lost 
sight of, and gives additional importance to 
this first experiment of Sir Alexander Binnie 
in concrete bridge building on the Thames. 
One great advantage, it appears, of this kind 
of bridge is the greater rapidity of construction 
and the saving of expenses (chiefly in labour) 
which is involved in bringing stone from a 
considerable distance and hauling it into 
_ position. Concrete can be made on the spot, 
as it were, and while being much more easy of 

treatment in the process of construction, is 

claimed to possess all the strength and dura- 
_ bility of granite. It need hardly be said that 
_ only the heart of the piers and arches will be 
of concrete, the external portion of the structure 
being composed of more imposing material— 
in this case 


ScorcH GRANITE. 


Waterloo Bridge (a granite structure) is said 
to be the finest of our bridges looking at it 
from an architectural standpoint, and in the 
_ new Vauxhall Bridge an attempt will be made 

to build on the Waterloo lines, at the same 
_ time rendering it more light and attractive in 
appearance. Many attempts were made to 
bolster up Vauxhall Bridge before its obvious 
- unsuitability for present needs, and the urgent 
_ demands of those in the district it serves, came 
_ tobe recognised. The bridge, opened in 1816, 
was built by a private company chiefly for the 
Convenience of the fashionable world, which 
~made Vauxhall Gardens a rendezvous. With 
its surrounding market gardens and fields there 
_ was then no thought of such a traffic as has 

of late years rendered Vauxhall Bridge, with 
> D2 


its 24ft. carriage way, at times quite impass- 
able. It was more suited to its earlier 
purpose ; indeed, over £250,000 was spent on 
its construction ; albeit it was purchased some 
twenty years ago by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for £75,000. Not only the traffic 
over, but that under the bridge has, of course, 
increased enormously since 1816, and the fact 
that the bridge has nine arches, and that its 
piers occupy about one-sixth of the waterway, 
has rendered it a source of danger to naviga- 
tion, particularly as the ebb tide is often given 
to running here at a surface velocity of 
74 miles an hour, The deepening of the river 
bed in the process of time had exposed the 
foundations, and about ten years ago an 
attempt was made to protect them with blast 
slag and cement, but the current soon com- 
menced to play havoc with the protective 
works. It became dangerous for any load 
weighing more than ten tons to pass over 
Vauxhall, whereas the new bridge will be 
allowed to take a weight of over thirty tons. 
It may be mentioned that Westminster Bridge, 
considered by many to be the handsomest of 
the London bridges, can only take fifteen tons 
(the new Vauxhall will be almost as wide as 
Westminster), and that the safe capacity of 
Lambeth Bridge, which is guarded day and 
night by men who are ready to close it at 
any moment should a crowd assemble, such 
is its want of strength, is but three tons. The 
removal and 


RECONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE 


must necessarily impede to a considerable 
extent the traffic on the river itself, and any 
method which will tend to lessen the incon- 
venience must confer an undoubted benefit on 
those who use the great waterway. Messrs. 
Pethick claim to have hit on a plan which, 
while conferring this benefit, will at the same 
time expedite the work of demolition and 
rebuilding, more especially having regard to 
the fact that the piers of the new bridge (and 
it is only with the structure up to what is 
known as the spring line that the present con- 
tractors are concerned) are to be of concrete, 
faced, as already stated, with granite. The 
work is to be carried out with the help of a 
“Blondin railway ’’—overhead cable trucks— 
the idea very naturally being taken from the 
granite quarries of the North, to which re- 
course is to be had for the stone. There these 
cable cars are used to lift the granite out of 
the deep quarries and convey it to the railway 
trueks or lorries. On each side of the river a 
mast 90ft. high will be erected, carrying a 
cable of 1000ft. span and 24in. in diameter. A 
truck running on the rope will be able to 
convey from three to four tons of the 


DEBRIS OF THE OLD BRIDGE 


or of material for the new structure, along the 
whole extent of the span in less than two 
minutes. There is talk of having two cables. 
The trucks can be lowered to any level from 
the cable line, so that there will be no difficulty 
in getting down to the foundations of the 
bridge, which are to be laid 25ft. into the bed 
of the river, going into the London clay, a 
somewhat different plan from that of the pre- 
sent structure, the foundations of which are 
built on a wooden platform not more than 3ft. 
below the river’s bed. The task of building 
the new piers will be carried on, not in iron 
caissons, the usual method, but in coffer dams 
constructed of grooved piles, to ensure their 
being watertight. There will be only four 
spans to the new bridge, half the number of the 
old, but the greatest width between the five 
piers which will replace the nine of the old struc- 
ture, would admit of three steamers passing 
under abreast. The parapets will be 89ft. 
apart, whereas old Vauxhall measures but 
36ft. across, and the length of the bridge is 
put down at 1000ft., against 809ft., the pre- 
sent distance between abutments. The method 
of construction, as revealed in the bridge now 
in process of demolition, compared with that 
to be adopted in the new Vauxhall Bridge, 
affords striking evidence of the advance in 
a single department of engineering science 
during the present century, and it is believed 
that the architectural proportions of new 
Vauxhall will show an equally notable im- 
provement, 


The Society of Architects’ 
Examination. 


To the Editor of Tur BuitpeErs’ JOURNAL. 


Str,—Mr. Arthur Cates was for so many 
years intimately connected, as Chairman of the 
Examining Board, with the R.I.B.A. exami- 
nations, that one naturally listens to him with 
respect when dealing with this subject. His 
letter in last week’s Buinprrs’ JouRNAL is 
consequently all the more to be regretted, in 
its effort to stir up a non-existent conflict 
between the Institute and the Society, to 
prove that the R.I.B.A. exam. meets all cases 
—which it is far from doing. 

The Society provides a single qualifying 
examination, which the R.I.B.A. does not, for 
all assistants, whatever their age, and whether 
they be chief assistants or those holding com- 
paratively junior rank. 

The Institute limits are severe, often anoma- 
lous, and in a large number of cases quite 
prohibitive. The triple examination scheme 
is most excellent ; but it can only apply to the 
younger men of leisure and means. The 
scheme of a single “ Special Examination ” is 
only open to the few, owing to the restrictions 
imposed.— Yours, &c., 


G.-A Mis 
Oct. 28th, 1898. 


The “ Bitter Cry ” of the Outcast 
Architectural Assistant. 


To the Editor of Tun BuiupzErs’ JouRNAL. 
S1r,—I thank your correspondent “A.R.I.B.A.” 

for his letter, and I trust that it may result in 
much prominence being given to the mere 
pittance paid to fully qualified architect’s 
assistants. From my experience the Profession 
is not overcrowded, but is the worst paid under 
the sun, and it is quite time that assistants 
should speak out and demand a larger salary 
from their employers, for I question very 
much whether in any trade or other profession 
an employer makes so large a percentage of 
profit out of his employees as an architect 
and surveyor does out of a fully qualified 
assistant. 

Do we assistants fully realise how much our 
employers make out of our services in a year ? 
I think not, or we should never submit to the 
usual two guineas a week salary, for which we 
are expected to be competent in all branches 
of the Profession. 

May I be permitted to refer to myself. I 
am chief assistant to a firm of architects and 
surveyors in the provinces, and receive a 
salary of £2 10s. per week after having been 
in their employ four years. The greater 
portion of the working and detail drawings 
are prepared by myself, and, in addition to 
writing specifications, superintending works, 
&e., &c., I take out all the quantities. During 
the last twelve months I have taken out 
quantities for different buildings, the con- 
tracts of which amount roughly to £24,000, for 
which my employers receive—at 24 per cent. 
commission—£600. The time I put upon those 
quantities would altogether amount to about 
twelve weeks, which at £2 10s. per week comes 
to £80, and this is all I receive out of £600 
going into my employer’s pockets. I contend 
that an assistant who puts at any rate a clear 
£550 into the pockets of his employers in three 
months, would, if he were fairly paid, be 
receiving a salary of at least £5 per week. 

Some of your readers may say: Why not get 
a better berth? but I am afraid that were I to 
change I should not get more than £2 15s. per 
week, which is regarded by most architects as 
a very liberal salary. 

I think that before we can expect any 
alteration as to our wages we shall have to 
combine in some way or other, and I hope that 
something practical may result from this 
correspondence. Apologising for taking up so 
much of your valuable space, I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, PROVINCIAL ASSISTANT, 


Tue strengthening of the venerable tower 
of St. Peter’s Church, Liverpool, which also 
serves as the Pro-Cathedral of the diocese of 
Liverpool, continues, | 
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DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


SOME LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
REQUIREMENTS. 


leak Local Government Board has imposed 

such requirements upon the Lincoln Cor- 
poration that the latter has been obliged to 
drop its scheme for the housing of the 
working classes. Particulars of the scheme 
and the criticisms are contained in the follow- 
ing report, prepared by the City Surveyor : 
(1) On November 25th, 1897, the Sanitary 
Committee approved a scheme for the erection 
of 30 houses, viz.: 14 houses to cost complete 
£195 each, at a proposed weekly rent of 5s. ; 
11 houses to cost complete £148 each, at a pro- 
posed weekly rent of 4s. In addition to the 
above there were five houses specially designed 
to meet the exigencies of the site. On 
December 7th, 1897, the Council considered 
the above scheme, and deeming the rents too 
high referred the matter back to the Sanitary 
Committee for reconsideration. (2) On 
December 29th, 1897, the Sanitary Committee 
approved of 

A RerviseD SCHEME 

for 40 houses, viz:—12 houses to cost complete 
£168 each, at a proposed weekly rent of 4s. 8d. : 
26 houses to cost complete £132 each, at a 
proposed weekly rent of 3s. 4d. In addition 
to the above there were two houses specially 
designed to meet the exigencies of ‘the site. 
On January 5th, 1898, the Council approved 
this revised scheme, and authorised applica- 
tion to be made to the Local. Government 
Board for the necessary loan. (3) In reply 
to this application a communication dated 
April 5th, 1898, was received from the Local 
Government Board and considered by the 
Sanitary Committee, together with the Sur- 
veyor’s reports thereon, dated April 12th and 
19th, when they authorised the amended plans 
to be returned to the Local Government Board. 
The cost of the emendations, consisting of 


AppiT1ionaL DratnaGcEe DETAILS, 


provision of bedroom fireplaces, skylights over 
staircases, and extra thickness of passage 
walls, was estimated at £200. (4) The Local 
Government Board inquiry was held on 22nd 
July, 1898.- (5) A further reply, dated 22nd 
August, 1898, was received from the Local 
Government Board, wherein they ask for the 
site to be covered with cement concrete (which 
was also to be placed round all drains), for all 
bedrooms to be made 'a minimum size of 80 
square feet, and for the provision of a depth 
of open space of 15ft. at the rear, instead of 
10ft. as required by the Building Com- 
mittee. It should be understood that all the 
requirements of the Local Government Board 
are over and above those insisted upon by the 
Corporation when approving plans. 
Tue AppITIONAL EstimaTED Cost 

of the above is £458, but it must be distinctly 
understood that the scheme now only consists 
of 37 houses (instead of 40), three having to 
be eliminated to provide the additional open 
space, and the increased size of bedrooms. 
The estimated cost will therefore now stand as 
follows :—12 houses to cost complete £189 each, 
at a proposed weekly rent of 5s. 3d. ; 23 houses 
to cost complete £153 10s. each, at a proposed 
weekly rent of 4s.3d. Part of the additional cost 
is owing to the statement of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, that it is against their 
regulations to allow more than 30 years for 
the repayment of the loan for the buildings, 
whereas the former calculations were based on 
40 years. The total amount required to be 
borrowed (if this last amended scheme is 
carried out) will be £6900, as against £6500, 
though three houses less are to be built as 
mentioned above.—The above report has 
been considered by the Sanitary Committee 
and by the City Council in Committee of the 
whole. It was resolved to inform the Local 
Government Board that they consider the 
Board’s later conditions unnecessary and un- 
-reasonable, and that, in- consequence, as the 
object was to build decent houses for the 
working classes at low rents without cost to 
the rates, the Council will be compelled to 
abandon the scheme. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
COGAN OLD CHURCH. 


(COMPARATIVELY few people visit the 
Parish Church of Cogan, though many 
are familiar enough with the new church that 
stands in New Cogan to the left of the road on 
ascending the hill into Penarth. The Parish 
Church lies in the midst of a rural district, 
hard by the roadside, about half-way between 
modern Cogan and Lavernock. Twenty years 
ago it was roofless, and stinging nettles 
flourished in the nave. The birds nested in 
holes in the wall, the eastern wall leaned out- 
ward a foot or so from the Perpendicular, and 
it appeared as though in a very short time 
there would not be one stone left upon 
another. But time works changes which are 
not all destructive, and to-day the little church 
is at all events secure. To the antiquary the 
church is especially interesting. Very small in 
size, not more than 50ft. in length, it dates 
back from Norman, if not still earlier, times. 
At the same time there are traces of Early 
English work in it. In the churchyard 
opposite the south porch is the 
BasE STONE OF THE OLD Cross, 


all vestiges of the shaft and head have dis- 
appeared. The interior of the church presents 
many points of interest, not the least of which 
is the “herring bone” work in the walls, 
which bespeaks great age. The nave and the 
chancel are separated by a thick cross wall 
and low Norman arch. In the chancel are 
several graves of the Herbert family bearing 
date 1670—the family through which the 
present, Marquis of Bute inherits part of his 
estates. These graves are now covered by a 
wooden floor, but by an ingenious arrange- 
ment the boards can be easily removed and 
the old tombstones laid bare. All round the 
wall to a height of a few feet oak wainscot 
covers the original stone plaster. At the west 
end of the church, close to the old font, is a 
curiously raised dais, now covered with a wood 
floor, upon which, it is supposed, the knights 
of the district formerly sat or knelt when per- 
forming their devotions. The ancient font is 


A WonperFrut Op RE xI¢, 


about which a curious story is told. Towards 
the end of the last century, when. services at 
the church were discontinued, the parishioners 
of Sully were anxious to secure the font, and 
to this end asked leave to remove it. The 
leave was granted by the diocesan authorites, 
much to the chagrin and wrath of the farmers 
of Cogan, for at that time bad blood existed 
between them and the men of Sully. Deter- 
mined that the font should not be removed, 
the farmers of Cogan went one dark night to 
the church armed with hammers, and broke 
the font in pieces. In this state it long re- 
mained, but afterwards such of the fragments 
as could be found were fitted together, though 
little more than the base and lower part of the 
basin now remain. The beautiful reredos 
which has recently been placed in the church, 
and which will be dedicated in the course of 
the next few weeks, has een erected by Lord 
Bute in memory of the late Mr. James Andrew 
Corbett, at whose suggestion the restoration 
work was commenced. The reredos, which is 
of bronze, is a work of great beauty. It is 
quite unique in character, and represents the 
Transfiguration. In the centre is our Lord, 
with a nimbus, in robes of gilt-bronze and 
aluminium. On either side are representations 
of Moses and Elias, and the figures below are 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John. The lower 
part of the reredos is in the most chaste open 
bronze work in the Perpendicular style. Mr. 
C. B. Fowler was the architect for the re- 
storation. 


SHEFFIELD County Councit has decided to 
accept the Duke of Norfolk’s offer to sell to 
the corporation the whole of his markets and 
market rights in the city for £530,000. 

A syNDICATE is in course of formation to 
build and carry on a first-class theatre at 
Hampstead on a freehold site near Hampstead 
Heath Railway Station and the tramway 
terminus. The theatre is to hold about 2500 
persons, and is to comprise a spacious pit and 
stalls, two tiers of boxes, and a large gallery. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE CITY. 


ipeeee. the auspices of the Worshipful 
Company of Turners, and by permission 
of the Lord Mayor, the exhibits in the twenty- 
ninth annual competition in turning in wood 
and metal were last week on view at the 
Mansion House. The number of exhibits were 
not large, but the quality of the work was — 
above the usual average, and speaks well for 
the continued progress made under the influ- — 
ence of the Guild. The judges in the wood- 
turning classes, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. James — 
Livesey, Mr. A. Murray, and Mr. G. W. Holtz- 
apffel, considered that the quality of the work — 
in general design and execution was up to the 
required high standard, and they were especi- — 
ally pleased with the improvement shown by 
the apprentices. The amateurs, both in wood 
and ivory, have come well to the front in 
support of the exhibition. The winner of the 
first prize for a 
Woop-TuRNING 


was Mr. William Gleeson, of Cardiff, who sent 
four massive and handsome newels, three in 
teak and one in walnut, fit to adorn the stairs 
of some stately mansion. Mr. Gleeson re-— 
ceived the silver medal and Freedom of the ~ 
Company, and, subject to the consent of the 
Court of Aldermen, the Freedom of the City 
of London, and 5gs. Mr. R. H. Isaacs came ~ 
next for the bronze medal and 4gs., with three 
sets of square pine balusters. Among the 
apprentices, Mr. L. G. Seegar, of London, stood 
first with two mahogany flower stands, and 
Mr, H. Wilson, of Coventry, second with nine 
deal balusters. There were five other prize 
winners, all of whom have produced highly 
meritorious work. The metal exhibits are ~ 
very scanty, and hardly representative of 
turning in metal. Mr. A. W. Curzon, of 
Clerkenwell, was awarded the silver medal — 
and the Freedom of the Turners and of 
the City of London with three escapements 
for marine and pocket chronometers. The ~ 
other prize winners were Mr. F. Jackson, of 
Peckham, Mr. T. Taylor, of Sheffield, and Mr. 
W. Hayes, of Wimbledon. What is lacking 
at the Mansion House in i 


THe Mera WorKER’s ART 


is, to a great extent, found at the Ironmongers’ — 
Hall, where another of the Guilds, the 
Founders’ Company, has organised an exhibi- — 
tion of articles entered for competition by 

founders, designers, craftsmen, and apprentices 

engaged in foundry business within the metro- 
politan area. On the committee are Mr. W. E. — 
Chambers, the Master, and Messrs. Herbert 
and Bertram, the Wardens of the Founders’ 

Company, Professor Aitchison, R.A., Mr. 

Alfred Gilbert, R.A., aud Mr. G. J. Frampton, 

A.R.A. Here, again, as at the Mansion House, 
the number of the exhibits is strangely small, 

but so far as it goes the display is satisfactory 

enough, and, in some of the specimens, of high 
quality, as, for instance, in Mr. O. Whiting’s 
door knocker, a well-designed “ Prometheus,” 
and Mr. A. ©. White’s female head, which 
might have come from some French sculptor’s 
studio. The ornamental and decorative work 
in metal is excellent in finish if not always 
original in design, and, small though this” 
exhibition is, it is to be hoped that the 
Founders’ Company will see their way to con- 
tinue the encouragement which they have 
given, and which has been assisted by the 
Ironmongers in the lending of their beautiful 
hall to this important branch of art. 


THe new county intermediate school of 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, was opened 
last week. The building has been erected at 
a total cost of £2000. 

Tue exhibition buildings at Coolgardie are 
completed, and the Government railway siding 
has been constructed. Goods can therefore at 
any time be forwarded for the port of arrival 
and delivered in the exhibition grounds. 
Arrangements in reference to obtaining im- 
proved travelling facilities to Australasia for 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, 
and securing a British Art Section for the 
exhibition, are in progress. : 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES.* 


By Joun E. Newserry, A.R.1.B.A. 


. Vy HEN the Committee of the Architectural 
Association asked me to read a paper 

on “ Excavations at Thebes,” I accepted with- 

_ out much thought of the great range that such 
a generalised title might be taken to embrace ; 
for the site of ancient Thebes is the place of all 
others in Egypt where digging for antiquities 
has been carried on from the earliest times. 
Professor Petrie remarks that what we now 
find are but the last leavings of a hundred 


generations of incessant pillage. But this 
paper will only deal with the excavations that 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association 
at a meeting held on Friday, October 28th, 1898. 


COMPETITION DRAWFNG FOR AN INFANTS’ SCHOOL IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE, 


I personally assisted in making’ during two 
season’s work for the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and, by the kindness of the Committee of that 
Society, I am able to show you a series of 
lantern slides from photographs taken whilst 
we were unearthing the Temple of Hatshepsut, 
now known as Deir-el-Bahari, or the Convent 


_ of the North. The result of this excavation, 


to quote an article in the Edinburgh Review, 
“has been to give back to the world a temple 
which, though ruined in some parts, unfinished 
in others, is, perhaps, the most beautiful, 
certainly the most original in Egypt, and the 
earliest of those now standing 

On THE PLAIN oF THEBES.” 


I propose to divide my paper somewhat as 
follows :—First, a description of the site and 
surroundings of our work. Second, a brief 
sketch of the vicissitudes that this temple has 
passed through, which, to be intelligible, must 
include a recital of a few of the facts of ancient 
Egyptian history. ‘Then I will endeavour to 


COMPETITION DRAWING FOR AN INFANTS SCHOOL IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE, 
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BY G. LL. MORRIS. 


describe our mode of work and the archi 
tecture of the building and its details. The 
site of the ancient city of Thebes in Upper 
Egypt is now marked by Arab villages, the 
principal being Luxor, Karnak, and Gournah, 
some 450 miles from Cairo by theriver. When 
I returned from there in 1894, the railway 
alongside the Nile from Cairo only extended 
to Sohag, but now it passes through Luxor and 
Assuan, onthe way to Khartoum. But noone 
should attempt a first visit by train if he can 
possibly afford the time and extra expense of 
going by steamboat, or better still by 
dahabiyeh. The Edinburgh Review, in the 
article which I have already quoted from, 
aptly remarks that “One cannot journey into 
Tue Past or some Four THOUSAND 
Years Aco 
in thirteen hours of noise and dust. Five days 
on the Nile post-boat give a more fitting pre- 
paration, with their uninterrupted hours on a 
glassy water, through a landscape, monotonous 
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PLAN OF INFANTS SCHOOL IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


enough, but with a strange incomprehensible 
fascination of its own.” To continue the 
quotation in the writer’s own poetic words: 
“As one goes further south, the colouring 
becomes more vivid; the hills are no longer 
tinted with pale pink and purple, but glow at 
evening with the colour and transparency of a 
sunset cloud, or like snow peaks with their 
rose light and aerial blue shadows. At last, 
where the hills, no longer flat-topped, but with 
sharp peaks and jagged outline, open out round 
a fertile plain deep in corn, one comes to Luxor. 
It is sunset when one arrives by the post-boat ; 
the sky glows behind the Libyan hills, the 
water towards the west is a sheet of gold and 
crimson, the pylons and obelisks of Karnak 
rise black on the left. Under the hills on the 
west bank one can faintly trace the white 
terraces and colonnades of Deir-el-Bahari ; the 
Colossi are no more than two misty points 
against the hill; the giant pillars of Luxor 
stand out against the purple sky where night 
rushes up from the east; and Thebes is 
reached.” A map of a part of the Theban 
district taken from Lepsius’ “Denkhmaler ” 
shows that on each side of the Nile stretches 
a belt of fertile land; it is much wider on 
the east side, extending for perhaps four 
miles from the river to the mountainous 
desert of the Arabian hills beyond. Here by 
the river are the remains of the mighty temples 
of Karnak and Luxor, created for the worship 
of Amon, and the work of many generations. 
On this side stood the ancient city of Thebes. 
It will be seen that the map shows the culti- 
vated land on the west side to be only a narrow 
strip, which ends as abruptly at the foot of the 
barren limestone cliffs as a lawn adjoining the 
gravel walk in a garden. 


Eeyrerian Tomss 


were always placed in the desert, partly that 
they might be beyond the reach of the Nile, 
and partly because every inch of cultivated 
ground was, and is, so valuable. The hills 
here are regularly honeycombed with tombs, 
and this western side is simply one vast 
necropolis, the biggest in the world. The 
northernmost cliffs, known as the Drah abu’] 
Neggah, contain the earliest tombs. To the 
south-west is the entrance, a narrow gorge, to 
the natural amphitheatre of cliffs in which 
the temple of Deir-el-Bahari is situated. 
Beyond in the desert is the wonderful valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, approached either 
by a ravine north of the Drah abu’l Neggah, 
or by a steep mountain path over the cliffs. 
On this side of the river are also the Rames- 
seum, the temples of Seti I., Medinet Habu, 
Der el Medineh, as well as the famous Colossi. 
Lepsius believes that the temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari was formerly connected with Karnak, 
since the axis of the prolonged dromos would 
lead straight to 


THE GREAT TemPLEe or Amon. 


The remains of the Sphinx Avenue, from 
Karnak to Luxor, can be traced, and in places 
the ram-headed monsters are still to be seen. 
The ancient Egyptian name of the city is read 
as Uas, and its scriptural name was No, or 
No Amon, the city of Amon; no satisfactory 
explanation has been given as to why the 
Greeks called it Thebes, a name borne by 
cities in Beotia, Attica, Thessaly, Cilicia, Asia 
Minor, etc. It will be convenient here to 


BY G. LL. MORRIS. 


briefly remind you that Egyptian history is 
divided into dynasties :—These are grouped 
into the Ancient kingdom, including the I. to 
VI. dynasties; the Middle kingdom, XII. to 
XVI., and the New empire, XVII. to XX., 
which is dated at 1600 B.c. to 950 B.c. Follow- 
ing this is the period of foreign domination, 
XXI. to XXV., or 950 B.c. to 663 B.c.—the late 
Egyptian period, XXVI. to XXX., or 663 B.c. 
to 382 B.c., and 


Tur Graeco-Roman Time, 


which includes the Ptolemies, the Romans and 
the Byzantines, from 332 B.c. to 640 a.p. The 
history of Thebes under the Early Empire is 
veiled in uncertainty, but it is known to have 
been the capital of a nome or province and 
was ruled by princes of its own. A VIth 
dynasty tomb has lately been discovered in 
the Drah abu’l Neggah by my brother, Mr. 
Percy Newberry, which I believe is the 
earliest known tomb in the neighbourhood. 
In the Middle kingdom, Thebes rose to 
a more commanding position, but its great- 
ness dates only from the beginning of 
the New Empire, or, say, 1600 B.c. The 
liberation of the country from the Hyksos, 
and the reunion of the kingdoms of Upper 
and Lower Egypt was directed from Thebes, 


| further observation has shown that, although ~ 


and for centuries it continued to be the 
favourite seat of the Pharaohs. Historically. 
the interest of Thebes centres on one of the 
most fascinating periods of Egyptian history 
—the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, being 
the time of the Amenhoteps, Hatasu, or, more 
correctly, Hatshepsut, the Thothmes, Seti, the 
Rameses, and Merenptah, of Israelitish fame, 
But the sun of Thebes began to set.when the 
Royal tesidence was transferred to Lower 
Egypt in the XXIst dynasty. Alexander- 
the Great and the Ptolemies probably found 
Thebes still a great, though decadent city, but 
they assisted to embellish it, as some buildings 
of this period attest. After many rebellions, 
the great city revolted for the last time in 
30-29 B.c., taking part in the insurrection of 
Upper Egypt against the oppressive taxation 
of the Romans. Cornelius Gallus, the prefect, 
overthrew the rebels, and is said to have 
utterly destroyed the ancient town. From 
this time Thebes is only mentioned as - 


+. 


A Goat For InquistTivE TRAVELLERS. 


The introduction of Christianity and the 
edicts of Theodosius were followed by the 
destruction of many pagan statues, and 
the obliteration of countless inscriptions. 
Later the rock-cut tombs, at first occu- 
pied by Christian hermits, were con-— 
verted into peasants’ dwellings; Christian 
churches were erected in the temple halls, and — 
mud-brick houses built between the columns 
of the Temple of Luxor. Carefully worked 
blocks and slabs were removed from the monu- 
ments, which were used as quarries, and much ~ 
beautifully carved limestone has been burnt — 
for making lime. In considering the history of 


Tur Trempie or Dertr-ELt-BAHARI 


we must first glance at what we know of the 
reign of its great founder, Queen Hatasu, or 
Hatshepsut. In the first excavation of the 
temple it was not at once discovered that she 
was its founder, as in nearly all the inscrip-_ 
tions the name of her successor, ThothmesIII., _ 
has been substituted for that of hers. But 


she is always depicted on the reliefs in male 


ale 
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ttire, the personal pronouns in the inscrip- 
ns are feminine, and the names of the king 
incised deeper than the surrounding 
hieroglyphic signs. Such usurpation is not 
uncommon among the Egyptian kings, but the 
nersistence with which every trace of the 
queen’s reign has been erased seems to point 
to something more than the mere desire for 
fame. This destruction is attributed to the 
¢ n’s nephew, Thothmes III., and the reason 
may be found in the 


History OF THE SUCCESSION. 


Professor Petrie in his “ History of Egypt” says 
at the father of Hatshepsut, Thothmes [., 
died before he had a son old enough to succeed 
him on the throne; some five or six months 
before his death, and whilst he was probably 
infailing health, heassociated his daughter with 
him, as she was the heiress in the female line, 
in which royal descent was specially traced. 
She was then about twenty-four years of age 
and of great capacity and power. ‘T'wo or three 
months later the king married her to his eldest 
son, Thothmes II., who would otherwise have 
had no claim to the throne, being the son of 
Mutnefert, who was not a royal princess. Ten 
weeks later Thothmes I. died. His son, who was 
now king in name, was but seventeen years old, 
ppears to have shown no abilities, and must 
have been a weakling, for he did not go on any 
mpaigns, undertook no wars ; in fact, did no 
eat work of any kind, and at thirty he died. 
During his life his sister probably entirely 
organised public business, and at his death 
she was left sole legitimate ruler at about thirty- 
seven years of age, the only person who could 
shallenge her power being her little nephew. 
Thothmes III., then, perhaps, nine years old. 
He had no claim to the throne, being the son 
of a woman named Isis or Aset, who was not of 
royal blood. But Professor Petrie considers 
that his aunt did all she reasonably could be 
expected to, for she associated him with her in 
the kingdom ; 
=i Pustic Datine or DocuUMENTS 


was carried on in his name; and she married 
im to her second daughter, Meryt-ra, as soon 
s might be, and thus gave him the position 
If she held on firmly to her royal 
i any other 


oung man to be held down to peaceful pomp 
ind routine. 

Petrie again, 
alts. 


one years old, succeeded to the full power. 
e was then able to launch into that mighty 
eries of campaigns which mark the highest 
xtent of Egyptian power, and which gloriously 

pied twenty-eight years of overflowing 
nergy. We can now form some idea of the 
wee of character and ability of Queen 
tshepsut by the fact that she is, as far as 
know, the only woman in the great histori- 
period that overcame the prejudices of a 
aangeless people and broke the male line of 
ecession. By one means or another she kept 
throne, and only after many years could 
er mighty nephew 


“Wreak His Venauance on Her Monv- 
MENTS. 


But Hatshepsut’s temple suffered at other 
ands than Thothmes III. Amenophis IV., 
fhuenaten, or, as the name is now read, 
khenaten, the so-called heretic king, hacked 
here, as everywhere, the figures and names 
Amoh-Ra, and the inscriptions and reliefs 
e left thus mutilated until the time of 
ameses II., who restored them, though ina 
byle unworthy of the first hand. For centuries 
the temple remained practically un- 
ed, though there are evidences that the 
unfinished northern colonnade was used by a 
colony of embalmers as early as the XXII. 
dynasty, and many burials have been dis- 
vered in this part of the XXVI. dynasty. 
der Ptolemy Edergetes II. a few minor 
torations and some important additions 
remade, On the introduction of Christianity 
ommunity of monks established themselves, 


& 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


and founded a Coptic convent, known to the 
Arabs as Deir-el-Bahari, which was built with 
bricks brought from an edifice of the XX VI. 
dynasty at the Assasif. The 

CHAMBERS OF THE TEMPLE 


were converted into chapels, and the “heathen” 
representations on the walls barbarously de- 
faced. The earliest detailed description of 
the place is given in the account of the French 
expedition of 1798, and later on we. read of 
it in the works of Wilkinson, Lepsius, and 
Mariette, the latter of whom undertook im- 
portant excavations in 1858, and published a 
monograph onthetemple. But it was reserved 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund, under the 
able guidance of M. Naville, to bring to light 
one of the most interesting temples of Egypt, 
of which up to 1892 two-thirds were covered by 
mounds of rubbish that reached to a height of 
40ft. in places. As I am addressing an archi- 
tectural audience I cannot do better than 
begin my description of the temple with a 
ground plan. This only reaches as far east as 
the lower colonnade, the excavation of the 
lower part not having been commenced when 
the drawing was prepared. The plan is very 
remarkable, quite different from all 


OTHER TemMPLes IN Heyer, 


and was probably suggested in great measure 
by the site. It consists of three great terraces 
or platforms cut out of the east slope of the 
mountain, and rising one above the other from 
the level ground, the upper platform being 
backed against the vertical cliffs, which here 
rise to a height of 384ft. Centrally placed 
sloping ways, or inclines, lead from terrace to 
terrace, and along the front of each terrace the 
ceiling stones of the one above were carried 
over on the top of a double colonnade, thus 
forming a kind of cloister underneath. The 
upper and part of the middle platforms are 
terminated by a series of chambers, excavated 
and then built into the solidrock. The sphinx 
avenue, some 24ft. wide, with trees planted at 
intervals, led from the plain, or perhaps the 
river, to the gateway of the lower court, or 
entrance to the temple precincts, andformed a 
continuation of the axis of the temple, run- 
ning approximately east and west. Only the 
scantiest traces remain, but these are enough 
to show that the gateway was flanked with 


Great GRANITE OBELISKS, 


which stood on pedestals. This first court, or 
lower platform, measures about 325ft. by 263ft. 
wide; and the excavations have proved that it 
was treated as the garden or orchard of the 
temple ; round pits cut in the rock some 10ft. 
deep have been discovered full of Nile mud, 
with the stumps of palm or apricot trees still 
in them. The western colonnades are in ruins, 
but we can see that they each consisted of 
twenty-two pillars, arranged in double rows. 
The back row was sixteen-sided and the front 
row seven-sided at the back and square in 
front. The top of the stone ceiling of this 
eolonnade formed the floor of the court above, 
the middle platform, which is at a level of 
21ft. higher up. It measures roughly 279ft., 
by 250ft. wide. On the west it is bounded by a 
double colonnade, each side consisting of eleven 
pairs of square pillars. Two steps at the north 
end of the colonnade descend to a hypostile 
hall, in which are twelve sixteen-sided columns 
arranged in three rows, which support massive 


architraves and a flat stone ceiling. Three 
steps lead up to 

. Tur SHRINE OF ANUBIS, 
consisting of three small chambers, with 


elliptical vaulted ceilings. On the north side 
of the court is a colonnade of fifteen sixteen- 
sided columns, and in the wall behind are four 
small vaulted chambers. The south side of 
this middle platform is supported by a retain- 
ing wall ornamented with wide, flat pilasters, 
surmounted by alternating hawks and urasi of 
colossal size. ‘T'o the south-west of this court, 
and at the same level, is the little shrine dedi- 
cated to Hathor, goddess of the dead. It has 
since been found that this was reached only 
from below, by a flight of steps, of which a 
few traces still remain. ~The innermost 
chambers are bewn out of the rock, and. are 
preceded by two covered vestibules, which are 
now in ruins, ‘The first had sixteen-sided 
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columns and four square pillars, with semi- 
circularattached shafts, terminating in Hathor- 
headed capitals, the remains of which are now 
lying shattered on the ground, The second 
vestibule, at a slightly higher level, has four 
central columns with round shafts and sixteen- 
sided columns on either side. The shrine 
proper is raised two steps, and consists of three 
chambers, each with several niches surround- 
ing it. Here we find conformity with the 
same law which prevails in hypsthral temples, 
and which M. Perrot has named 
“Tue Law or Decreasina Dimensions.” 


Thus from portico to sanctuary the dimensions 
of the building decrease in every way,and the 
floor itself rises. he innermost room contained 
the sacred emblem of the goddess, perhaps a 
golden cow, enclosed in a tabernacle or shrine. 
The sacred boat, which bore the tabernacle, 
was probably kept in the room immediately 
preceding. ‘The various lateral niches were 
used, it is supposed, as store chambers, to serve 
for offerings, the divine vestments and all the 
sacred furniture. We now ascend to the level 
of the upper platform, which is again 21ft. 
higher up. The terrace in front of the central 
court had a row each of square pillars and 
sixteen-sided columns, as remains show, on the 
north side. A granite doorway leads to this 
central court, 83ft. by 121ft. wide, which it is 
now considered had a double row of columns 
around it. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AN INFANTS’ SCHOOL IN A 


NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


4 pe School, of which we give a perspective 

view, and the elevations, was to have been 
builtin a stone district, and it was proposed by 
the author to use very large stones at the 
angles (somewhat similar to the quoins of a 
Lancashire Manorial Hall), the principal part 
of the walling being of smooth parpoints, 
varying from 14in. to 3in. thick. A touch 
of red colour was obtained by the introduction 
of three bands of tiles, several courses 
deep in the gables. The School, which was 
designed by Mr. G. Ll. Morris, was to 
accommodate 174 infants. 


WOODFORD COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


HIS building is now being erected facing 
the green at Woodford, and is the gift of 
Mr. J. RB. Roberts, J.P., as a Jubilee memorial 
to the poor of the district. The building on 
the ground floor consists of two wards, one for 
male and the other for female patients, 26ft. 
by 20ft. each, with accommodation for six 
patients per ward; these are divided by the 
nurses’ sitting room. From each ward a 
corridor leads to a bath pavilion, which con- 
tains bath, w.c., and sink room, all discon- 
nected from the ward itself. Across the hall 
is the operating room, 20ft. by 18ft., with a 
large bay. ‘This room is constructed, inter- 
nally, so as to give as little possible har- 
bourage for septic deposit. At the rear are 
the matron’s sitting and bed rooms. The 
kitchen and offices, together with ironing 
room, &c., are on the return frontage to 
Grange Avenue. On the first floor two 
paying patients’ wards are arranged for, to 
accommodate one patient each, with bath 
pavilion at end. On this floor are the nurses 
and servants’ bed rooms, box rooms, and stores. 
The basement contains the laundry, ambulance 
room, heating chamber, and the necessary 
minor offices. The building is faced extern- 
ally with red brick and patent Victoria stone, 
with half-timber work introduced in the gables. 
The fireproof work throughout is in the hands 
of Messrs. B. Ward and Co., of Westminster. 
The roofs are tiled with buff Broseley tiles. 
The general contract for the building amounts 
to £5000, and is carried out by Messrs. Thos. 
Osborne and Sons, of Thames Street, E.C. The 
architects are Messrs. J. Kingwell Cole and 
Kenneth Wood, A.R.I.B.A. 
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ErrinaHam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November 2nd, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the eapense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RvsKIN. 


One of the finest old churches in Central 
France fell in on Sunday night week, and is 
now a complete ruin. It is the parish church 
of Montluel, in the Rhéne Department, and 
was built in the purest style of the thirteenth 
century. Fortunately the accident, which is 
attributed to the recent heavy rains, happened 
just after evening service, otherwise a terrible 
disaster would have been certain. 


Tye excavations at Pompeii during the past 
year have resulted in the discovery of an un- 
finished temple, near the “sea gate,” which 
appears to have been deserted by the work- 
men at the very moment of the catastrophe. 
Tools, carvings, masonry, have been left just 
as they were, the light thrown upon the 
methods of the Roman stone artist being very 
valuable. Hard by the ruined city, in a plot of 
private ground, has been found one of the finest 
and most interesting mosaics of antiquity. It 
consists of a group of seven philosophers, one 
of whom is reading from a scroll, and contains 
in the background a view of the Athenian 
Areopagus. The mosaic, which was apparently 
new and had never been put down, has been 
acquired by the Government, and will shortly 
appear in the Naples Museum. 


Anvrqurry has hid for ever the name of the 
first turner, and the Company, or Guild, in the 
City of London which deals with and per- 
petuates his invention has, therefore, been 
compelled to fall back on a mythical person- 
age, and ascribe its foundation to the celebrated 
Richard Whittington, who, in “turning 2 AG 
Highgate, in response to the admonition of 
the bells of Bow, became the legitimate patron 
of a useful and ornamental craft. At all 
events, from that time the Company has never 
turned aside from the right path in encourag- 
ing this beautiful art, and the exhibition of 
work, which was held at the Mansion House 
last week, was highly creditable to its fostering 
care in promoting high-class and artistic 
technique. 


Tue several correspondents who have 
recently written to the ‘Times on the subject 
of “Building Regulations in Town and 
Country,” are unanimous on one point—that 
the building by-laws cause unnecessary ex- 
pense and inconvenience in rural districts. 
“ So great is this expense and inconvenience,” 
writes W. M. A., “that it results in most 
rural districts refusing to adopt any building 
by-laws at all, with consequences, sanitary 
and other, which are often to be regretted 
The moral would seem to be that greater 
elasticity must be. introduced into the 
machinery. In the first place there should 


be, I submit, a larger number of ‘models.’ 
The code in force in the Devonshire village 
from which I write, deals, to give one in- 
stance, with the thickness of the walls 
of domestic buildings between 90ft. and 
100ft. in height, and yet there is really no 
great likelihood of Hankey’s mansions being 
copied in this neighbourhood. Further, I 
submit that various by-laws as to ‘space 
about buildings,’ ‘ashpits,’ ‘ materials, and so 
forth, might with advantage be ‘starred’ as 
applicable only to the village proper and not 
to detached residences two or three miles off 
down a lane. 


“ Bur even if this were done we should still 
want a dispensing power somewhere, and I 
have recently been officially informed that the 
Local Government Board would not be pre- 
prepared—and rightly, I can well believe—to 
leave a dispensing power in the hands of the 
local authority. But surely no risk could be 
run if the Local Government Board reserved 
to itself the right to dispense with what are 
really, though not in name, its own by-laws 
on a memorial addressed to it by the person 
proposing to build, and submitted to the local 
authority for their observations. In difficult 
cases the would-be builder might even be 
allowed to claim that the Department should 
send down—of course at his expense—one of 
its own inspectors to view the locus in quo. I 
submit that the matter is one well deserving 
reconsideration by the Local Government 
Board.” 


Mr. Epwin O. Sacus’ work entitled “Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres” will see its com- 
pletion towards the middle of November, when 
Messrs. Batsford, the publishers, will issue the 
third volume, which includes a treatise on 
Theatre Planning, with various supplements. 
This volume, as the others, will be grand folio 
size, and will comprise over 300 pages, with 
some 900 illustrations on plates and in the 
text. A feature of the third volume will be the 
particulars given in the introduction regarding 
the finance, staffing and management of the 
subsidised or endowed theatres of the Conti- 
nent, which should be of some value at the 
moment when the proposal for a Municipal 
theatre for London is under consideration. 
The main chapter of Mr. Sachs’ treatise is 
devoted to the general arrangement of the 
playhouse, and the chapter next in importance 
deals with the auditorium. Among other 
chapters there is one dealing with safety of 
life, and another with the service arrange- 
ments. The three supplements treat respec- 
tively of stage mechanism, theatre fires, and 
protective legislation. With the completion 
of the work every class of playhouse in Europe 
will be referred to,from Madame Patti’s minia- 
ture auditorium at Craig-y-nos, or the Casino 
Theatre at Monte Carlo by Charles Garnier, to 
the most important opera houses of Paris and 
Vienna, or the distant establishments in the 
Russian Caucasus. The international character 
of the work is characterised by all the refer- 
ences on the plates being in three languages. 
Volume 1 was issued in 1896, and volume 2 
last year, whilst the preparations for the work 
reach as far back as 1890. 


Mr. E. Boroven Jounson has just been 


appointed head-master of the Art section of the | 


South Western Polytechnic at Chelsea. He is, 
like Mr. Burns whom he succeeds in the post, 
an old pupil of Professor Herkomer’s, and, the 
artistic system which he follows in his own 
work, and upon which his teaching is based, 
is that which has already produced such 
good results at Bushey. He has had con- 
siderable experience as an Art educator, and 
should give a very good account of himself in 
the wide sphere of influence open to him at 
Chelsea. His capacity as an artist is un- 
questionable, and many of the pictures he has 
exhibited have been worthy of the highest 
praise. 


EpinBpurGu claims to have discovered an 
interesting, if grim, link with the historic past. 
An antiquary of that city has brought to 


light the stones which formed the central — 
portion of the old Netherbow Fort, and it is 
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stated that it was upon one of these that the 
head of the famous Marquess of Montrose w, 

placed after his execution. The portion 
Netherbow Fort, of which the stones f 
a part, was supposed to have been eree' 
the Provost and Bailies in 1606 by John 
who, according to the city treasurer’s accon 
was at that time Master Mason to the King 06) 
Scotland. . 
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TuosE who have charge of the Linco 
memorial to Tennyson have, says the @ 
set about their task with commendable 
Great pains have been taken to secure a 
able place for the poet’s statue at Lincoln 
after many visits and inquiries, two spots 
been selected, either of which would he 
able. The monument, the committee 
would stand well in front of the ivy-co 
church of St. Benedict, and the opinion i 
held that it would have an imposing ap 
ance ona space between the road fronting 
south entrance to the Cathedral and the Vi 
Court. A decision as to the exact spot fo 
statue will be come to at the next gene 
meeting. 


Former.y there hung in the refecto 
the Abbey of St. Michael of Le Trepo 
ancient and vigorous oil painting comme 
rating the foundation of the Abbey in 
In 1790 this painting was seized by the d 
gates of the Directoire, who carried it of 
Rouen, where it disappeared, and was no 
afterwards heard of until the other day 
when it was found among the stock of © 
picture dealer in Paris. The good news was 
at once conveyed to the authorities of Le ' 
port, and they have entered into negotiations 
for the purchase of the painting. 


P: 


CAMBERWELL, Brixton, Stockwell, Claph 
Wandsworth, once all separate suburbs, 
now merged in a single monotony of s 
and houses. The democracy—small clerks 
workpeople—are pushing further south. D 
lers in Clapham know how- the old and state 
mansions in their spacious gardens, reca 
memories of Macaulay and Wilberforce, a 
giving way before the interminable rows” 
doors and bay windows. Sir Walter asks 
dweller in Penge if he has ever heard | 
Penge Common—and the resident in Norwo 
if he knows aught of the Norwood oak, or 
Norwood Spa, or the Norwood gipsies. W. 
thinks of Mrs. Thrale at the south-east cort 
of Tooting Corner, or of Defoe at Tooth 
itself, or of Voltaire at Wandsworth, or P 
at Putney? Verily, the builder and the r 
way engine have played havoc with Sou 
London. a 


Tur directors of the Colston Hall (Bristol) 
Company held a meeting last week for the p 
pose of considering what should be done 
reference to the future of that build 
While ready to restore the hall on an impr 
plan, they considered that the citizens sho 
possess a public hall, and therefore they 
overtures to the Council, and were prep 
to let the city have the site on fair and e 
terms. But the Council not having accep 
that offer, the directors have decided th 
the interests of the citizens steps shoul 
immediately taken to rebuild on the site. 
the meeting plans, which had been pre 
for the guidance of competing architects, 
submitted, and the directors are alread 
viting architects to send in plans and de 
for the restoration and refitting of the 
The directors will appoint an assessor to 
them in making selections from the plans 
meanwhile a sub-committee of the direct 
will visit some of the best public halls in1 
kingdom with the view of being well instructe 
so as to helpthem in giving to Bristol 
second to none both as regards convenien 
means of ingress and egress. 
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Tuer London, Brighton, and South 
Railway have, in consequence of the g1 
increase of traffic on their system, deci 
upon important extensions at Victoria St 
For some time past the London Bri: 
directors have felt the necessity for ine 
‘accommodation, and it has now been deci 
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tend the terminus of their line to the west- 
ard of the existing premises. This will in- 
olve the taking up of land situated behind 
he south side of the Buckingham Palace Road, 
Aheré what will be practically a new terminus, 
) be devoted exclusively to main line business, 
ill be erected. Foot passengers by that line 
ill enter by the present doors into the booking 
all which is to be much enlarged and improved, 
hile a special entrance and exit for vehicles 
ill be constructed by the side of the Grosvenor 
Jotel. There is no intention whatever to 
iterfere in any way with the existing London, 
hatham, and Dover station, as has been stated 
a several of our contemporaries. 


‘Sie WaAvTER Besant, lecturing at the new 
Congregational Tabernacle, Shoreditch, on the 
subject of “Around the ‘Tower of London,” 
sharacterised the new Tower Bridge as the 
most noble entrance gate and portal that 
xisted in the world. He referred to the 
ntiquarian history of Thames Street and the 
eighbourhood, and remarked that on looking 
ta picture of Pompeii they would see how 
‘osely the streets of that district, even to this 
day, resembled the old Roman streets, having 
from time immemorial been the home and 
haunts of those connected with the service 
trade of the City. 


Mr. Ceci L. Burns, of the London Art Gallery 
(Lord Leighton Memorial), Peckham Road, 
5.E., writes :—“I am organising a special ex- 
bition of drawings and prints showing the 
rise and development of popular illustration 
from the time of Diirer and the early Italian 
draughtsmen upon wood to the present day. 
Apart from the artistic interest attaching to 
the drawings, it will, I think, prove of educa- 
jonal value to students, and of great interest 
to artists to trace the influence exercised by the 
method of reproduction upon the style of the 


generosity of many well-known collectors, who 
have placed drawings which may never again 
be at my disposal. I should, therefore, esteem 
it a great favour if you could give publicity 
to the exhibition through the medium of your 
columns. The exhibition opens on Monday, 
November 7, and will continue open till early 
in January. It is open free to the public from 
2 p.m. to 10 p.m.” 


= 


A scueme is on foot for the further restora- 
tion of St. David’s Cathedral, described by 
the late Bishop Thirlwall as “the noblest 
monument of ecclesiastical Architecture in 
Wales. It is recognised that in this venerable 
pile, Wales possesses an architectural monu- 
ment almost unique in this country —a 
(reasure of medieval Architecture, to which 
there are very few parallel in the kingdom. 
Dean Howell, who seeks to raise a fund of 
£12,000, points out how great has been the 
work accomplished during the last thirty-five 
years in the way of restoring the cathedral of 
the mother diocese of Wales to its former 
magnificence. Nearly £44,000 has already 
been spent in this way. What is now pro- 
posed is to effect a thorough restoration of the 
eastern group of buildings, “which form a 
very important and especially beautiful part 
of the cathedral, but are in a state which can 
only be described as little better than ruinous.” 
The group consists of Bishop Vaughan’s noble 
chapel, of the vestibule of the lady chapel, 
and, still further east, of the lady chapel itself, 
which is the largest and most important of the 
group, and finally of the later continuation of 
the north and south aisles of the early English 
Presbytery. In addition to the restoration of 
the eastern chapels, it is also proposed to 
emove the existing buttresses on the north 
ide of the nave, built apparently in the 

tkest period of architectural debasement, 
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and at present a serious disfigurement to the 
cathedral, and to replace them by others more 
in character with the rest of the sacred 
building; and particularly to do what is 
needful to arrest the decay of what remains of 
St. Mary’s College, founded in 1365, so as to 
preserve one of the oldest and most interesting 
ruins of the kind now existing from further 
dilapidations, 


Mr. WatTeR CRANE writes to the Times 
as follows:—As a member of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, I am 
surprised to see that no answer has been made 
to a letter of that Society which appeared in 
your columns of Oct. 17, calling attention to 
the state of Chichester Cathedral, certain 
cracks having appeared over the large western 
doorway in the west wall of that building. 
These cracks have appeared, as I understand, 
as the result of the new north-west tower, and 
consequent destruction of old work, against 
the advice of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, who in fact foresaw the 
danger and pointed it out to the Dean and 
Chapter and restoration committee as long ago 
as last November. As we are without any 
national authority for conserving our historical 
buildings, this important but thankless task 
falls upon the Society, an expert committee of 
which devotes its time to what is really public 
service. It is not, then, too much to ask 
that their efforts should be supported by the 
public. 


Av the last meeting of the London County 
Council the General Purposes Committee 
reported that Mr. Blashill, the superintending 
architect, would retire at the end of this year. 
The retiring age for officers had been fixed by 
the Council at sixty-five years, but Mr. Blas- 
hill had at the request of the Council 
remained another three years in their service. 
His full length of service was eleven years. 
In recognition of his valuable services to the 
Council, the committee recommended that he 
be allowed a pensign of £525 a year, being at 
the rate of twenty-one sixtieths of his salary 
of £1,500 a year, ten years being added to his 
eleven years of actual service,-as authorised by 
the Act. Mr. Dew moved an amendment to 
refer the report bazk for the committee to give 
a pension of the amount to which Mr. Blashill 
was entitled by his actual period of service. 
Mr. Hubbard, in supporting the amendment, 
said that had Mr. Blashill been called upon to 
retire when he was sixty-five, he would not 
have been entitled to a pension, but he had 
been allowed to stay on in order to qualify for 
one. In the discussion which followed, 
several members spoke in the highest terms 
of Mr. Blashill’s service to the Council. The 
amendment was rejected by a large majority, 
and the committee’s recommendation was 
adopted. 


Last week, at the monthly meeting of the 
Gower Archeological Society, at their rooms 
in Gower Street, Mr. Alwyne Fitzdavis, D.D., 
exhibited a torque of fine gold discovered a 
few days ago in a wood forming a part of 
Charnwood Forest. A new fox-earth had been 
made just at the place, and the animals appear 
to have been amusing theniselves with the 
torque, which, there is every reason to believe, 
they had raked up in their gambols. It was 
found in its present state by the keeper at the 
mouth of the hole. Many collars of this 
description, formed of a single wreath, have 
been exhibited on previous occasions at the 
Society’s rooms, but in form and character of 
workmanship this one is more curious and 
more splendid than any yet discovered, and it 
is chiefly remarkable in the number of wreaths 
which compose it. Its weight exceeds one 
pound, and it is, therefore, of considerable 
intrinsic value, apart from that it possesses as 
an antique. Mr. Fitzdavis intends to present 
it to a public institution, probably to the 
British Museum, 


Tur executive committee of the Gladstone 
Liberal Memorial Fund have resolved to 
entrust the execution of the statue of Mr. 
Gladstone, which is to be placed in the Houses 
of Parliament, to Mr. F, W. Pomeroy. He is 
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Tue Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, is 
the headquarters of the latest additions to Art 
exhibitions—that of the London Sketch Club. 
The inaugural show is now open to the public. 
Mr. G. C. Haité, who is president of so many 
societies, is president also of this, and seeing 
how active he has always been at the Langham 
Club, and that a large proportion of the present 
exhibits are marked as being Langham “time” 
sketches, we may wonder whether there is con- 
nection—or the reverse—between the old and 
the new sketching clubs. Be that as it may, 
the clubbists now to be considered are quite a 
gallant band, embracing artists of all sorts of 
pictorial opinions. These comprise dainty pen 
drawings by Mr. Shepperson, mental impres- 
sions—mainly of figure—dashed off in opulent 
oil colours by Mr. Dudley Hardy, or land- 
scape full of sentiment and very sympathetic 
as to atmosphere and light as in “A Wet 
Harvest,” by Mr. H. Sykes, and the extensive 
swampy land bounded by wind-cramped thorn 
trees, “The Haunt of the Gull,” by Mr. Lee 
Hankey. Self-expression always rules in 
sketches, though indeed quarrel may be made 
that half the things present are not sketches 
at all, but of quite finished work. Such are 
the illustrations of nursery rhymes by Mr. 
Cecil Aldin, character drawings by Mr. Phil 
May, graceful beaux and belles of last century 
painted fluidly, in delicate tones of water- 
colours by Mr. Robert Sauber, and many 
another. Probably when the club is more 
firmly established, and time does not press, 
the exhibits will be confined to that order 
suggested by the club’s title. Some of those 
who by quality of their works as a whole most 
strengthen.the exhibition are Mr. Haité, Mr, 
Tom Brown, Mr. Walter Fowler, Mr. Lee 
Hankey, and Mr. Lance Thackeray. 


Mr. Epwarp Ropers, of Swansea, has 
just produced a most interesting history of 
St. Illtyd’s Church, Pembrey, which is pub- 
lished in book form, and is copiously illustrated 
by Mr. H. A. Pertwee, of Burry Port. St. 
Iiltyd’s is, unquestionably, one of the oldest 
churches in Wales, and although, as Mr. 
Roberts says, there is nothing in the tower or 
aisle to show definitely any trace of work prior 
to the twelfth century, the nave and chancel 
appear to have been the older building. The 
church is noteworthy for heraldic carvings on 
its southern window, including the arms of 
the Butlers of Dunraven, the Bassets of 
Beaupie, and the Beauforts and Plantagenets, 
ete. There is a carving also representing the 
pierced feet, heart, and hands of the Saviour ; 
also the nails, the only similar thing known in 
Wales being carved on an old oak chest in 
Coity Church, near Bridgend. 


Tue proposals introduced last summer 
by the London- United Tramways Company 
for the adoption of electric traction have 
been accepted, in part, by the County 
Council. That body has agreed to electric 
cars on the underground couduit system being 
run along the Uxbridge Road and Goldhawk 
Road lines, and also on that part of the com- 
pany’s route extending from Hammersmith 
Broadway to Young’s Corner. Beyond this 
point the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council does not extend. A correspondent 
suggests that a covered waiting-room should 
be provided at the several recognised stopping 
places on the tramway line, just in the same 
fashion adopted on the Bristol tramways, not 
only for the comfort of the passengers, but 
with a due regard for the convenience of 
pedestrians. Indeed, it is little short of 
scandalous that the omnibus companies have 
not yet been compelled to provide waiting-rooms 
for their passengers at such crowded points as 
the Marble Arch, Chancery Lane, Broad Street, 
Ludgate Circus, or Charing Cross, where, at 
any time of the day, and far on into night, 
crowds of people obstruct the pavements and 
hinder the circulation of traffic along them in 
the intervals between the arrivals of omni- 
buses. 
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Professicnal Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The favour which has been 
shown by southern architects of late years 
for, ornamental granite fronts for business 
premises continues to develop, and this line 
‘of work is proving an important source of 
business for Aberdeen granite monumental 
manufacturers. The fashion has come at a 
most opportune time, when the export 
trade in finished monuments for America 
has been showing such a falling-off. In 
many ways the house-front trade is prefer- 
able to the American monumental trade, but 
especially in respect that each contract means 
a large amount of work, and, also, that there 
is much more satisfaction in the work as 
regards price arrangements. At the present 
time most of the large granite firms in the 
city are engaged on orders of this description. 
Probably the most important contract of the 
kind that has been carried out in Aberdeen 
has just been secured by Mr. Charles 
M’Donald, Froghall Granite Works. It is a 
front of three sides, two stories high, for a 
business block in the busy city of Belfast. 
The total length of the front is 150ft. by 33ft. 
high from the ground level, and as it consists 
largely of massive moulded piers, and _ hori- 
zontal courses of a similarly rich design, the 
whole being finely polished, it will be seen to 
represent a very large amount of work. The 
central doorway, 30ft. high by 20ft. wide, is -of 
elaborate design, and the enormous jambs 
and semi-circular top would of themselves 
have been a considerable contract. Part of 
the job consists of six columns, each 24ft. in 
diameter at the base, and 19ft. high, which 
will decorate the front of the second story of 
the building. About 500 tons of granite will 
be used in the job. The contract price 
amounts to close on £6000. 


Acoms (Yorks).—A new pulpit and win- 
dow, which have been placed in the parish 
church of Acomb, near York, were dedicated 
last week. The pulpit forms a handsome 
addition to the internal fittings of the sacred 
edifice. The body is of alabaster, relieved with 
small dark marble pillars, and stands upon a 
substantial stone pedestal. The handrail, 
lectern, and gas brackets are of brass, the 
latter being relics of the former pulpit. Messrs. 
Erps and Hobbs, of London and Manchester, 
have executed the work. The window, of 
stained glass, occupies a position in the north 
aisle. Itis lancet shaped, and the subject 
portrayed is the Ascension. This work has 
been executed by Messrs. Lavers and Co., of 
London. 


Betrast.—The first Ballymacarrett Presby- 
terian Church was opened last week. The 
Gothic style of the fifteenth century has been 
employed throughout the building. The heat- 
ing is on the “Plenum” system, by Messrs. 
Musgrave and Co,, and the lighting is by Mr. 
John Dowling. Mr. Robert Corry is the con- 
tractor for the work, and Messrs. Young and 
Mackenzie are the architects. 


BirMIncHAmM.—Perhaps no portion of Bir- 
mingham is at the present time undergoing 
so rapid a transition as the Colmore Estate, 
between Colmore Row and St. Paul’s Square. 
Old properties are being pulled down, streets 
are being widened and diverted, and a large 
number of modern and handsome buildings 
are rapidly springing up and taking the place 
of'so many old rookeries. One of the most 
important buildings of the series is a large 
“block of offices in Newhall Street, and also 
having a frontage to Cornwall Street (originally 
Bread Street). In this case, advantage has 
been taken in the difference of the levels to 
obtain several entrances, and so avoid any- 

’ thing in the nature of a warren. The building 
has been planned with suites of rooms for 
doctors or dentists, having separate entrances, 
and at the back and on the upper floors are a 
-large number of professional offices. In the 
aggregate the number of the rooms is about 
ninety. The elevations, in small red bricks 
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and buff terra-cotta, and a very fine roof of 
Stow-in-the-Wold stone slabs (the first used 
in Birmingham), are a picturesque rendering 
of the later Dutch style. In Edmund Street, 
a large block of offices for Messrs. G. J. 
Eveson, Limited, in a floral treatment of 
red bricks and buff terra-cotta, has just been 
completed. Almost immediately opposite, new 
premises have just been started for Messrs. 
Edmund Worrall and Co., bookbinders. These 
premises contain shop, warehouses, and offices 
fronting the street, and will be earried out in 
Darley Dale stone, Leicester sand bricks, and 
Westmoreland slate roofs. Immediately ad- 
joining will be two sets of doctors’ chambers 
with residential houses, for which there is a 
very large demand in this district. They are 
so planned that they may be used, if necessary, 
a3 private hospitals. The elevations show 
four bold arches on the ground floor in Port- 
land stone, from which rise an equal number 
of ornamental bay windows, termiuating in 
two high-pitched gables and a bold green slate 
roof. Perhaps a broader treatment than any 
of these obtains in the new buildings for 
Messrs. Buckler and Webb, Limited, at the 
corner of Church Street and Cornwall Street. 
The elevation to Church Street is divided into 
five large spaces, with semi-circular arches, 
springing from wide and deeply-recessed piers. 
Above this is a boldly-modelled cornice and 
window in arcading for the top floor. This 
treatment is also in small red bricks and buff 
terra-cotta, and when completed the deep 
shadows from the recessed piers should give a 
very bold effect to the whole. The architects 
are Messrs. 'l'. W. F. Newton and Cheatle, of 
Colmore Row. 


Buckianp.—A new church is in course of 
construction in Kingston Road, Buckland, from 
plans prepared by Mr. Crowley, of Croydon. 
Mr. T, P. Hall is the contractor. The church, 
square in shape, owing to the shallowness of 
the site, is to be of red brick, with corn-grit 
stone dressings, of which material the pillars 
and arches will be formed. ‘The style of 
Architecture is the Perpendicular. The cost 
of the building (exclusive of the site, valued 
at £1000), is estimated at £7300. 

Drvonrort.—A new Baptist chapel has 
been erected at Ford, Devonport. The plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Wiblin and De 
Boinville, of Plymouth, and the contractor is 
Mr. W. Partridge, also of Plymouth, whose 
contract was £2552 5s. ‘The building is 
designed in late perpendicular style, and will 
have a most attractive and picturesque frontage 
on Alfred Road. It will be built of red brick, 
relieved by polyphant and Doulton stone 
dressings. The main front will have gable, 
with a handsome five-light tracery window, 
and will be flanked on either side, with turrets. 
There will be two main large entrance door- 
ways opening into a lobby, and a doorway 
to each turret, which will form the future 
gallery entrances. The seating accommodation 
on the ground floor will be for 480. If galleries 
are added there will be an additional accom- 
modation for 235 more. Two vestries are 
provided, together with an organ chamber and 
choir seats. Heating is to be supplied by 
means of hot water pipes. The roof is to be 
open timbered. 


Dusuiin.—For a considerable time extensive 
building alterations have been in progress at 
No. 16, Dawson Street. The old building has 
been remodelled. The front of the house has 
been taken down and rebuilt with Portmar- 
nock bricks, having pilasters, cornices, string 
and caps of terra-cotta. The building works 
were executed by Mr. P. Ryan, of Church 
Street ; the plumbing work by Mr. Farquarson, 
of Jones’s Road ; the mahogany-work and shop 
front by Messrs. Dockrell, of George’s Street ; 
the painting and decoration by Mr. Keatinge, 
of Grafton Street ; and the electric fittings by 
Mr. Robinson, of College Green. The entire 
works were executed according to the designs, 
and under the supervision of Mr. J.L.O’Hanlon, 
C.E., Dublin. 


Dunprr.—Mr. William Mackison, the Burgh 
Engineer of Dundee, has prepared sketch plans 


- designs and under the personal superintende 
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and front elevation of a new Central Fire 
Brigade Station. The site is well adapted fe 
such a depdt. The area to.be covered is @ 
poles. The engine-room, in the front, will be 
entered by four wide doors, with arched heads 
transomes, and glazed fanlights. Over each 
of the two extreme doors circular oriel wind 
carried up to the top of the three stories, 
be formed; while the corner of the block 
also have a circular oriel window, and will — 
surmounted by a tower. The accommodati 
on the ground floor will consist of an eng 
room, with stables immediately in the 
fitted with six stalls and a loose box, havi 
harness-room adjoining. On the north si 
the engine-room will be situated the d 
room, in which will be fitted up teleph 
and other means of communication. Alongsid 
is the reading-room. On the other side of the 
passage leading to this there will be a lob 
running direct to the staircase, to the dwel 
houses, to the hose tower, &ce. Off the washing 
space there is a boiler-house and a large recess 
for firemen’s. uniforms, &e. There will be a 
two-story back building, with access off t 

court, containing workshop and a wash 
house for two families. In addition to otk 
rooms, a gymnasium will be fitted up. Th 
cost is estimated at £6100, exclusive of the 
purchase price of the site. The plans have 
not been finally adopted. 
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Hererorp.—A new foot bridge has 
built over the Wye at Hereford. The b 
has two main piers consisting of cement 
crete upon which ornamental steel towers 
erected. These carry steel suspension ch 
which pass through the shore abutments — 
the anchor blocks, which, the same as t 
abutments and piers, are also of conecre 
The central opening is 110ft. span with t 
twoside spans of 37ft. 6in. each, and the 
pension chains consist of four rows of st 
links (two on each side), each 34in. by 11- 
of an inch. The foundations, concrete p 
and masonry throughout have been carried 0: 
by local labour, almost entirely of an unskill 
character. The contract for the steel and iro 
work was let to Messrs. Findlay and ( 
Motherwell, who have carried out their wo 
in a most satisfactory and creditable w: 
The work of decorating and painting was 
entrusted to Mr. J.C. M. Vaughan, of Hereford. 
Mr. W. H. Beswick, A.M.I.C.E., acted as resi- 
dent engineer for the foundations, the work 
throughout having been carried out from t 


of Mr. John Parker, C.E., City Engineer, 
Hereford. 


Lonvon, N.—A new Board school at Amb 
Road, Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, w 
opened Jast week. The new buildings will 
accommodate 930 children—800 girls, 3U0 boys, — 
and 330 infants; and the total cost of the 
building and site has been £26,000. a 
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MrppiessrovueH.—The dedication ceremo 
recently took place of the New Holy Cr 
Mission Church, Middlesbrough. The 0 
building, which was formerly a music he 
has been adapted to the purposes of a chu 
and mission hall. The structural alterati 
necessary have :cost a sum of £1000 2 
the furniture about £150. All- the 
contemplated in the interior of the edi 
has not, however, been accomplished at th 
present time, but this will be attended 
at a later period. From Lord Street 
entrance gives admission to the gruund 
hall, which is about 43ft. by 40ft., pro 
with a platform 36ft. by 17ft. From the sam 
street there are two separate entrance st 
eases, which give admission to the church 
the first floor, which is estimated will sea 
neatly 500 people. A chancel is erected 
the east end, with dome lighting from the to 
A separate entrance has been provided f 
Benjamin Street for the admission to — 
clergy and choir vestries. To secure suffici 
strength to support the portion of the build 
to be used for church service three h 
girders have been placed as cross sup 
These measure 39ft. in length, are 224i 
height, and weigh nearly 34 tons each. 
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rom the ground, and the whole will bear a 
weight of 120 tons, or 40 tons each. Mr. 
toberts, of Middlesbrough, was the architect, 
nder whose supervision the work was carried 
it by the contractors, Messrs, Allison. 


Nuweasrix.—The foundation stones of the 
‘Bond Memorial” Wesleyan chapel at New 
Benwell; Newcastle, have just been laid. Tho 
ehapel is to be erected on the site of the Iron 
Chapel, between the School and the Manse, in 

delaide Terrace, It is designed to accommo- 
Jate 800 persons in seating arranged on the 
yround floor and in two galleries. There is a 
llery behind the rostrum for the choir, with 
an gallery adjoining, and there are three 
tries. ‘The walls will be of rubble stone, 
ind the doors, windows, and angles will have 
tone dressings. The roof is to be covered 
with slates, the internal woodwork is to be of 
pitch pine, and the building will be heated by 
10t water radiators. There is a large three- 
cht window behind the rostrum, which is to 
fitted with stained glass. The contract is let 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, of Elswick Road, 
and the architect is Mr: John W. Dyson, Grey 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Newarx.—A new school of Science and Art 


titute the town’s Diamond Jubilee Memorial. 
[he building will cost about £3200, and is 
being erected by Mr. W. Smith, builder, 
Newark, from designs by Messrs. Mellows 
and Grocock, architects, Bedford. In addition 
© two large class-rooms, provision is made 
or a lecture room, a life room, an antique 
oom, elementary Art room, wood-carving 
room, dark room, and chemical laboratory, 
esides a master’s room, cloak rooms, and a 
room for the caretaker. 


OtpHAM.—The new banking premises just 
‘opened in Shaw, near Oldham, by the Oldham 
Joint Stock Banking Company, branch of the 
ondon and Midland Bank, Limited, are 
Situated in Rochdale Road and Chapel Street. 
They form most commodious and convenient 
premises, and comprise a banking room, 
Manager’s office, &c., and a house for the local 
manager. The whole forms one of the chief 
architectural features of Shaw. The exterior 
of the bank is a free treatment of classical 
design, in polished masonry. The interior is 
cased in faience and tiles, a special glaze being 
used. The lighting is from the ceiling, this 
being of Venetian rippled glass, giving a most 
‘subdued light. The fittings are of mahogany 
and walnut. The following is a list of con- 
actors by whom the various works have been 
completed :—Messrs. S. and J. Whitehead, 
Oldham, masonry ; Mr. Whitworth Whittaker, 
Oldham, brickwork; Messrs. Stanley Bates and 
Son, Oldham, plumbing and glazing; Mr. R. C. 
Fletcher, Oldham, slating; Mr. James Hall, 
Oldham, plastering; Messrs. W. A. Peters and 
Son, Rochdale, carpenter and joinery; Mr. 
Alfred Whitehead, Leeds, tilework and faience ; 
Messrs. Pearsons and Brown, Manchester, bank 
fittings; Messrs. J. and H. Patteson, Man- 
chester, granite and marble work ; and Messrs. 
J. G. Wagstaff and Co., Dukinfield, heating. 
The whole of the work has been designed, 
detailed, and superintended by Mr. Thomas 
4 "a ylor, architect, 29, Queen Street, Oldham, 
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-Repianp.—The ceremony of dedicating the 
temporary church of St. Katharine, Redland, 
was performed on Saturday week. The build- 
ng has been erected on land in Salisbury Road. 
At first an iron church was contemplated, but 
the Corporation would not sanction this, so 
that plans were prepared by Messrs. P. Munro 
and Sons for a commodious stone-built hall, 
which is first.to be used as a church, and, 
hen the permanent church of St. Katherine 
is built, it will be used as a parish hall. The 
) uilding is 108ft. long and 36ft. wide, the roof 
‘ising to a height of 50ft. The chancel and 
sanctuary at the east end are approached by 
afew steps. There is a porch on the north- 
west side. The building, which is constructed 
of pennant stone, is Gothic in style, the open 
of being of pitch pine, and covered with 
sroseley tiles. 


is being erected at Newark, which is to con- © 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Under Discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Friday, the President (Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne) in the chair, the business 
items included a vote of thanks to those artists 
whose work was on view at the Association’s 
conversazione held on the previous Friday, and 
also votes of thanks to Mr. Arthur Cates, who 
has presented several office fittings, books, &c., 
to the Association. The following candidates 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. David Good, A. R. Brown, H. A. 
Agutter, Leonard Judge, P. J. Turner, F. G. 
Allsopp, T. B. Ball, H. R. Bird, E. D. Ford, H. 
J. Gravenor, R. Knott, J. Mansell, H. J. C. 
Marshall, E. J. Martin, G. J. Morriss, C. P. 
Moss, J. Myers, S. V. North, W. Paice, jun., 
A. G. A. Quibell, R. M. Reeves, F. V. 
Rider, W. H. Rogers, G. L. T. Sharp, G. S. 
Simpson, M. Skinner, C. F. Skipper, W. 
Thornton, J. E. Tindall, H. M. Whiddington, 
Cc. S. Yates, C. E. Simmons, C. H. Smith, A. 
Durst, and E. Brantwood-Muff. Mr. John E. 
Newberry then read a paper, illustrated with 
lantern views, on “The Excavations at Thebes,” 
which Mr. Newberry assisted to carry out for 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund. The text of 
this paper will be found on another page of this 
journal. The paper evoked a fine discussion, 
in which the President, Messrs. Phené Spiers, 
Alexander Payne, H. V. Lanchester, and Alex. 
Wood took part.—The next meeting of the 
Architectural Association will be held on 
November 11th, when Mr. H. Wilson will read 
a paper on “ Arts and Crafts.” 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers was held last Wednesday at the 
hall of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Gt. 
George-street, Westminster, Mr. Samuel W. 
Johnson, the president, being in the chair. 
The president, who retires from office at the 
ensuing annual general meeting, announced 
that Sir W. H. White, Chief Constructor of 
the Royal Navy, had been nominated for the 
post of president, Mr. T. Harry Riches as a 
vice-president, and Sir William Arrol, VE. 
Sir Benjamin Baker, Mr. Henry Chapman, Mr. 
W. J. Pirrie, and Sir T. Richardson, M.P., as 
members of the council. Papers on “ Electric 
Installations for Lighting and Power on the 
Midland Railway, with notes on Power 
Absorbed by Shafting and Belting,’ by Mr. 
W. E. Langdon (Derby), and “Results of 
Recent Practical Experience with Express 
Locomotive Engines,” by Mr. W. M. Smith 
(Gateshead), were afterwards read. 


VENTILATION. 


A lecture on ventilation was delivered by 
Mr. Low at the last meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association. Questions regard- 
ing the quantity of air required, the cubic 
space of room necessary per person, and the 
necessary purity of air fit for breathing, were 
gone into closely. Although carbonic acid gas 
Was an impurity, it was more the presence of 
organic matter that rendered air unfit for 
breathing. One of the greatest difficulties 
ventilating engineers had to contend with was 
the difficulty of ventilating comparatively 
small rooms, without. causing a draught, 
and .this, no matter what system was 
adopted. Mr. Low described each system 
of ventilation in turn, referring to different 
buildings ventilated by each method. .The 
natural system was illustrated by several very 
interesting experiments, made with small 
models, and, more particularly, with a small 
model of aroom. ‘The failure of cowls as foul 
air extractors was pointed out. The whole 
series of experiments tended to shew how diffi- 
cult and uncertain natural ventilation was 
under certain conditions and circumstances. 
On the motion of the chairman, a vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Low for his interesting 


paper. 
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Enquiry Department. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
To the Editor of Tue Burtpers’ JOURNAL, 


Drar Eprror,—Could you give me the sub- 
jects which one has to study before entering 
for a Whitworth Scholarship? Are there 
any other Scholarships connected with Archi- 
tecture or Building Construction, and where 
are they held ?—Yours truly, J. McA. 


If you think of competing for the Whitworth 
Scholarships you must write to Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fetter 
Lane, E.C., for “ Department Science and Art, 
Publication No. 455, Prospectus of the Whit- 
worth Scholarships and Exhibitions,” enclosing 
seven stamps, when you will be sent post-free 
a pamphlet giving all particulars. We know 
of no other scholarships in Architecture and 
Building Construction, though smaller prizes 
are given by the various Architectural Schools 
inLondon. There is a prize of £200 given 
every alternate year to the author of the best 
Architectural design to a set subject among 
the students at the Royal Academy ; and there 
are several valuable prizes and travelling 
studentships offered yearly by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for drawing, 
design, and construction, full particulars of 
which will be found in the “Supplement to 
the Kalendar,’ which will be sent you by the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, on receipt of 4d. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT. 
To the Editor of Tur BurttpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srz,—First: Would the presence of 
mud and dirt, &c., between sheet copper and 
rusty steel, though the two are bolted together, 
interfere with the efficient passing from one 
to the other of an electric current? Second: 
Assuming the answer to the above is yes, is 
there anything cheap and efficient I could 
place between the two metals so as to prevent 
the entrance of mud and dirt, &c., and which 
would not interfere with the current ?—Thank- 
ing you in anticipation, 1am yours, E. R. 


In the absence of more precise information, 
it is difficult to reply to your questions except 
in general terms. Assuming the plates to be 
held apart, with an intervening air space, the 
intention apparently is that the bolts referred 
to should form the medium for transmission. 
In such case the interposition of foreign 
matter, and the presence of rust (which is a 
non-conductor) would be less calculated to 
cause interference with the electric current 
than the presence of dry air, which possesses 
the quality of non-conduction in a high degree. 
Mudand dirt, although convenient and familiar 
colloquialisms, designating equally familiar but 
less convenient compounds, do not convey very 
definite impressions to the scientific mind. 
Dry mud, being largely constituted of such 
substances as dry wood, paper, straw, metallic 
oxides, oils, lime, chalk, hair, wool, etc., may 
be safely regarded as a non-conductor. Liquid 
mud, on the other hand, in virtue of the water 
contained, may be a fairly good conductor of 
electricity. Metallic contact is naturally 
preferable, and if our correspondent will for- 
ward a sketch with measurements and give at 
the same time particulars as to the conditions 
under which the apparatus is required to 
work, we shall be in a position to give a 
definite opinion as to the proper course for 
adoption. 


Av the Salford Police Court last week, John 
Ward, builder, Barrfield Road, Pendleton, was 
summoned for a breach of the Salford 
Improvement Act, 1871, by building half- 
brick partition walls in the construction of 
six dwelling-houses in Barrfield Road without 
placing a course of hoop-iron in every story. 
The defendant, who said he had trusted to 
another man to do the work properly, was fined 
£30 and costs. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless the7 contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN .—For the erection of a bridge at the Links, 
forthe Town Council. Mr. J. Rust, City Architect, Town 
House, Aberdeen. Quantities by architect :— 


Galland Walker... £540 16 0| Scott and Sellar ... £357 19 0 
Charles Gordon ... 42915 0|John.Morgan... .. 355 0 0 
PringleandSlessor 419 0 0} Thomas Grant... 35010 0 
P. Bisset and Son.. 3738 15 0| LeslieSmith... ... 347 0-0 
Edgar Gauld... .... 37116 3] George Hall .. -.. 838710 0 
A. Milne and Son. 86918 0] Geo. Fordyce & Co. 

Robert Beattie 36510 0| Aberdeen* ... ... 320 0 0 


* Accepted. 

BELVEDERE.—For the erection of six cottages at Par- 
sonage Farm, Belvedere, Kent, for the trustees of the late 
Lord Wynford Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, Iron- 
monger-lane, E.C., and Orpington, Kent :— 


SES MTIOS sss deve ... £1,998 | Stebbings and Pannell £1,680 
S. H. Gunning 1,800} F. Hind ... ... 1,550 
T. Knight... 1,739 


CAMBORNE—For the erection of masonic buildings. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth :— 
C. and J. Harris £1,141 15 0] Trounson ani Mit- 


J. Berryman 1,050 0 0 Chol =k 1) 5 (288977020 
Trounkon and W.C.Hodge .. ... 854 0.0 
Haslett -_:. 1,013 0 0] Barbary and Mit- 
Whyte & Moffat 891 0 0 ehell, Camborne 
and Crowan* ... 827 8 7 
* Accepted. 


CORNWALL.—Accepted for billiard room and bedrooms, 
additions to Torfrey, Cornwall, for Mr. W. G. Mills. Mr. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth :— 

N. Penter, Pobman £ + 5 fie <p 1) 

CROYDON.—For erecting the “‘ Laslie Arms” Hotel, and 
four shops adjoining, for Messrs. Nalder and Collyer, Limi- 
ted. Messrs. Berney and Sons, architects and surveyors, 
Croydon :— 


Edwards and Medway £10,700 | J. Smith and Sons... £10,420 


J.d.Carrick ... ... 10,5665. ebart?; 02% 2 sc). cl 0,207 
Lordenand Sons... _... 10,540} EK. P. Bulled and Co. 10,050 
W.H. Lascellesand Co. 10,497| Hanscomb and Smith 9,463 
Patman and Fothering- E. J. Saunders ... 9,400 
ham AR Sane se lO; Sio| ee BUlOCK ae: 9,384 
Josolyne and Young... 10,455|S. Page... .. ... ... 9,021 
S.J. Jerrard and Sons 10,439| D. W. Barker, Groy- 
J. Carmichael 10,430 | don (accepted) 8,937 


EVESHAM .—For building a bridge, &c., Bengeworth and 
Badsey, for the Urban District Couneil :— 
Thos. Vale Stourport, Evesham, ... ae; . £200 
FARNBOROUGH.—For the erection of-a new Girl’s 
School at Farnborough, Kent, Mr. St. Pierre Harris, archi- 
tect, 8, Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and Orpington. Quantities 
by Messrs. Stanger and Son :— 


G. E. Wallis & Sons ... £3,178| F. Jones .. ... ... ... £2,975 
J.C. Arnaud & Son ... 3,834| H. Somerford & Son ... 2,960 
W. Holt & Son 2,999 | TS. D. Graty?... cis 52.898 


* Accepted. 
FEATHERSTONE (Yorks.)—For laying 2} miles of water 
mains for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. A. Palliser, 
engineer, Council Offices, Featherstone :— 


Per yard Per valve Per 

laying. fixing. chamber. 
T. Rowland i bee O26 060 
Jenkins & Son 38 0 OAG 07 6 
E. Cheetham 8-6 210 0 — 
W. Doleman ee") 015 0 = 
W. Barrick ... 10 _— — 
M. Arundel ... ... 1 6 010 0 — 
A. Henson, Leeds* 1 3} .. 010 0 —_ 
H. W. Jowitt pat) 03 :°0 010 0 


* Accepted. 
BELSTON (Cornwall).—Accepted for music-room and 


bedrooms and_ alterations to -stables at Bouallack, 
Helston, for Mr. F, U. Baddeley. Mr. Sampson Hill, 
architect :— 

W.J. Winn, Helston .. £706 


ILKLEY.—For the erection of a detached house. Messrs. 
Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, architects, Prudential Buildings, 
Bradford :— 

Masonry.—S. Mounsey and Son, Oxford-road, 

Guiseley ie ie at x 3 .-. £095 0 
Joinery.—J.and B. Emmott, Addingham .. 400 0 
Plumbing.—T, L. Nelson, 5, Wharfe-view, 

Ilkley ... rs < Ae ; x 192 
Slating.—R. Nelson, 5, Wharfe-view, Ilkley .. 64 10 
Plastering.—¥. Dean, Stott Hall, Clayton 


Heights, Bradford ... 144 0 


KINGSCLERE (Hants).—For the erection of 'six cottages, 
for the Ancient Order of Foresters.. Mr. W. H. Bell, 
architect, Market-place, Newbury :— 


Hoskings ... £1,700 |iGarrett ... ... .... ... £1,152 
Bance... 1,220 | Head, Burghclere* 1,140 
* Accepted. 


LEDBURY.—For the execution of sewerage works, for 


the Urban District Council. Mr. R. E . Berrington, 
engineer, Bank-buildings, Wolverhampton :— 

J. Braithwaite and Co. £4,000 | J. McKay... --1 £2,876. 2 
J. Smith 3,397 | J. Owens... ... we» 2,849 
J. Meredith ... 3,374 | H. Holloway ... 2,783 
H. Vale ‘ 3,063] J.Bentley... 2,616 
G. Law ... '... =... .., 2,878| Johnson Bros., 


Here- 
ford (accepted) ...  ... 
(Engineer’s estimate, £2,700.) 
LEICESTER.—For additions to museum buildings, 
Hastings-street, for the Corporation. Mr. Geo. Mawbey, 

C.E., Town Hall, Leicester :— 


2,528 


T. F. Scott .. ... £1,912 4 1] J. Riddett & Sons £1,728 0 0 

W.G. Harrison .. 1,872 711] W. Haddon. ... 1,701 0 0 

F. Neal... . 1,860 0 0| Clark & Garrett 1,696 15 0 

J.E. Tyers...- .... 1,882 0 0|H.T.& W. Cham- ? 

J. E. Johnson and Dears: >... 4 PS 1685: 526 
Sons 1,830 13 9| T. Herbert, Wel- 


G. Brown & Son 1,787 0 0 

H. Herbert and cester* ... 2. 1,608 0 0 
Sons. %).; =a: 1,746 405) * Accepted. 
LEYTON (Essex).—For widening part of Grove Green- 

road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Dewson, C.E., 

Town Hall, Leyton :— 

G. J. Anderson ... £874 7 6] W. & C. French, 

Geo. Wilson ... 79113 0 Buckhurst Hill* £734 0 0 

Ww. Griffiths 769 15 10 * Accepted. 

Surveyor’s estimate, £830. 

. LONDON.—For the erection of two shops in the Harrow - 

road and Wellington-road, W., for Mr. Edward ‘Reed. Mr. 

G. H. Green, architect, 340, High-road, Kilburn, N.W., and 

Chesham, Bucks, Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, 33, New 

Bridge-street, E.C. :— 


ford-road, Lei- 


Yerbury & Sons _ ... ... £3,939 | J. Bennet... ... ... £3,200 
Langley & Pinkham ... 3,789] W. H. Stone ... 3,100 
Ransom & Co. 3,768 | G. Neal 2,997 


Cowley & Drake ... 3,745 | T. W. Rhodes, Stoke 
Oldrey & Son... ... .... 3,250! Newington (accepted) 2,966 

LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and ‘additions at 
“ Beechfield,”’ Wigmore-road, Bromley, for Mr. W. Cave. 
Mr. SEN it Stanham, architect; 100n, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C.:— 

J. Appleby, Cornwall-road, S:-E..... .. ... ... £753 

LON DON .—For new detached residence at Westmoreland- 
road, Bromley, for Mr. John Bransdon :— 

Stebbings & Pannett... £2,080 | J. Appleby, Cornwall- 
Knight...... ee ee 2,047 TORO i. as atte, 997 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For new factory at Marigold-street, Ber- 


mondsey. Mr. Edward Crosse, architect :— 
F. & H. F. Higgs... ... £4,160 | J. Chalkley =... ... £2,997 
Josolyne & Young 3,247 | B. Wells (accepted) 2,949 


LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and fittings, No. 137, 
Cheapside, for Messrs. Cave and Benoist. Mr. G. Gordon 
Stanham, architect, 100B, Queen-Victoria-street, B.C. 

LONDON.—For the supply of gas-engines for the Lots-road 
pumping station, for the London County Council :— 
Crossley Bros., .E, H.Andrews 

Ltd ... £10,744 6 5 and Co. Ltd. £10,300 0 0 


J. Taylor and Cambell Gas-En- 


Sons, Ltd. ... 10,620 0 0 gine Co., Ltd. 10,000 0 0 
Fielding & Platt Premier Gas-En- 
Ltd. 10,450 0 0! gine Co. Ltd. 9,590 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of a Nurses’ Home for the 
Royal Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, S.W. Mr. 
E iwin T. Hall, architect, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C.:— 


Cubitt and Co. ... £30,806 | G. and H. Bywaters .. £33,680 
Leslie and Co. 39,651 | Higgs and Hill ... 33,240 
Henry Lovatt .. 84,176] Lawrence and Son ... 32,954 
Woodward and Co. ... 33,890] Foster and Dickses ... 32,476 
Kilby and Gayford ... 33.774 


LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and additions to 
‘““ The Atlantic ” public-house, 38), Coldharbour-lane, Brix- 
ton, S.W., for Mr. W. F. Chapman. Mr. A. B. Robb, 
architect :— 

Spencer and Co., Lambeth .., i. £4,227 
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LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


en per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years tp 
cases where no claim has arisen, 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


E.C., and Orpington :— 
Somerford and Son ... 


[Ss the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, / 
Stables, Coachhouses, 
Slaughterhouses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 
Tennis- 
Courts, 
&c., 
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YELLOW. 
Per 100 Blocks 


ORPINGTON (Kent).—For repairs to private residence. 
Mr, G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, Tronmonger-lane, 


HOUSE, 
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PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
14x44 Oak, 50/= 
1 x44 » 42/6 ” 21/- ” 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


- TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, ECG 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. G01 Avenue, 
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WASH-DOWN PEDESTAL CLOSET 


(ARDE 
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LONDON OFFICE: HAMBRO WHARF UPPER THAMES ST. E.C. 


Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
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UTHBOROUG H (Kent).—For th eerection of Victoria SWANLEY.—For the erection of eight cottages at Hex- WALTHAMSTOW.—For six houses at Walthamstow. 
Wand buildings, London-road, for the Urban District table-road, Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger- Mr. R. J. Luter, architect :— 
yancil. Mr. Wm. Harmer, ret or, 137, London-road, lane, E C., and Orne eT avd J.A. Read ‘ aie 819 G. W. Barker _. , £1,67 
arborough. Quantities by Mr. . Norton, Tunbridge T. Londsdale ae at KROGH My 2. se 17 W. Shurmur 798 
She Mea, & Pannett . WALTHAMSTOW.— =) or the erection of premises at Hoe- 
£4,620 | Strange and Son, Tun- VA sDRON (Suss ksh = be additions to ‘Tanners street, W: es for Messrs, Pickford & Co. Mr. Peter 
eed 4,217 bridge Wells* .. Baye ml ’ for Mr. B.S Hasrell. Mr. R, C. Tuppen, architect, Dollar, architec 
ee rat P| LOG Wray cis 4. 3,887 Balham. ming by the eechibact 2 Patmaniotheringham £380 W.Shurmur ... ... ... £7,893 
ee 4.100 Avard Se ae ec! Per £1,943 5 Rarapse & Sons, Tun- Sheffield £ ; Carmichal si ocuihecst NCSL 
pays Son ... .... 4,097 bridge Wells*. . £1,909 0 J. Grover ie . 7 OB Higgs ee i ae 7,070 
Noe * Accepted. Dove Bros. ..... .... ... 7,925 


ie Ss FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL ilica 0 cases. ng an 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. MCN EIII.L. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


VENTI LATION ann WARMING. 
' THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


a Y 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


TMT 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


> SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM” 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN | SOLDERED JOINT. 
Made in ‘‘ Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 


absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Go., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow: 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ee RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EDINBURGH STATION HOTEL, 
CONTRACT FOR MASON WORK AND IRON AND 
STEEL WORKS. 
The Directors of the Caledonian Railway Company 
invite TENDERS for the MASON WORK and IRON 


| and STEEL WORK of the rew Hotel to be erected at 
| Prince’s-street Station, Edinburgh. 

The drawings and conditions of contract may be seen 
at the Office of Messrs. PEDDIE and WASHINGTON 
BROWNH, Architects, 6, Albyn-place, Edinburgh, on 
and after MONDAY, the 17th inst. 

Copies of the specification, schedule of quantities, 
and form of Tender may be obtained from the Archi- 
tects on payment of a deposit of Two Guineas per copy 


| Iron and Steel Work. 


for the Mason Work, and One Guinea per copy for the 


Sealed Tenders, addressed to the undersigned, , a 
marked “ Tender for Edinburgh Station Hotel,’ 
be lodged with him on or before MONDAY, NOVEM. 
BER 7th, 1898. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any of the Tender 
. BLACKBURN, 


Secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company’s Offices, 
Glasgow, 
October 11th, 1898. 2 


FRED* JONES & Co. 


PATENT BRITISH-MADE 


SILICATE COTTON 
on “SLAG WOOL.” © 


Cotton and Fibrous 


Silicate 


CARL HENTSCHEL & C0. 


Photo- engravers, 
Glectrotypers, 


Designers 
HEAD OFFICES: 


182,188 & 184, FLERT ST., 


E.C., 


1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.C. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AND 
71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, 8.E. 


The Repanauction and wormed ng ofall kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c, 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality. 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information will 
be forwarded on application, 


National Telephone, 


‘* HENTSCHEL, = ae 
OLBORN, 169, 


Telegraphic \ 
Lonpon,” 


dress: 


eu 
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Plaster Works, 


2 IT 
WORKS. BURSLEM. sTAFFs.° ~° 
LONDON OFFICE— , 


-BirkBeck BANK CHAMBERS 
OUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HOLBORNEC. 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 
es Churches, Schools 5 


(| Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


Electric Lighting Installations, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, LIFTS 


And Every Description of 


GENERAL ENGINEERING WORK, 


Write the 


Westminster Works Ltd., 


DORIS ST., KENNINGTON, S.E. 
JAMES RICKARD, Engineer. 


PALL 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


4 FIBROUS PLASTER 
— SLABS — 


Kentish ‘town, LONDON, N.W. 


LIFTS, 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


The ‘‘ PREMIER” Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


‘RON 
DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade, 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt, or Hydraulic Power, 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


SANITARY - 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED), 


A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 
HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 


It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Seale, can be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside 


or Outside. 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black. . 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody can apply it. 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manufactured by 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. 


Limited, HULL, 


From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


;, 
ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBUROPE.. 


———— 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrnEGoN.” MONITOR.—*“ M1anor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “ CHICAGO.” 
GUNBOATS.—*“ Hetena,” “Witminaton,” “NasHvius,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ Wueetine,” “Marierra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kuarsacu,” “KmnrTucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ WISCONSIN,” and “ILLINOIS,” Now being built. 
«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 

(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders hav 
by the Government. 


"—7— 2s 


e been given to the Company 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Protective Metallic Coatings for 
Iron and Steel.* 


By SHERARD CowPER-CoLszs, 
Assoc. M. Inst. O.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.E.E. 


(Continued from page wei.) 


HE author will now briefly touch on the 
nature of the protection that zinc affords. 
Iron coated with zinc, after a short exposure, 
becomes covered with a thin film of oxide, 
which gradually passes into a basic carbonate 
and adheres tenaciously, forming a protective 
covering to the zine. So long, therefore, as 
the zinc surface remains intact, the under- 
lying iron is effectively protected from cor- 
rosive action. The nature of the protective 
influence of the zine on the iron is galvanic, 
zinc being electro-positive to iron. Two 
metals in contact in the presence of mois- 
ture form a galvanic couple, and the result of 
the galvanic action set up under these condi- 
tions is analogous to that which takes place in 
a galvanic battery, viz., the electro-negative 
element remains unaffected so long as the 
action continues, the intensity of the chemical 
action being governed by the relative positions 
of the two metals in the electro-chemical 
series. This electro-chemical action is some- 
times curiously shown in fagoted iron bars. 
After lying about for some time the bars may 
be found to be rusted, not uniformly, but in 
parallel streaks running lengthways of the 
rod, these streaks giving the rod the appear- 
ance of having been built up of 


A Number or Paratye, PLATES. 


This is evidence that the rod was originally 
made from fagoted iron, and the difference in 
the electro-chemical condition of the alternate 
layers has given rise to the oxidation only of 
the alternate positive layers. The effect of 
stress is also found to have considerable effect 
on the corrosion of metals. Tin and iron, and 
copper and iron, standing some distance apart 
in the series, give rise to a decided galvanic 
action, in which the iron, as the electro- 
positive metal, is corroded more rapidly if the 
coating is partly removed than it would he if not 
coated at all. For this reason copper sheath- 
ing, which was first used for vessels of the 
English Navy about the year 1770, is now 
insulated from the iron or steel hull by wood 
casing. This practice, no doubt, led to the 
strange blunder of H.M.S. Audacious being cased 
in wood, to which insulated zinc sheets were 
fastened, thus rendering the zine quite worth- 
less as a protection to the iron. With zine 
and iron the positions of copper and iron, and 
tin and iron, are reversed. Zinc is positive to 
iron, and, consequently, whatever galvanic 
action is set up by their contact in the pre- 
sence of moisture or other excitants must have 
for effect the solution or corrosion of the zine 
and the protection of the iron. An interesting 
example is reported of 


ELECTROLYTICAL ACTION 


which was observed to have taken place in 
some brass condenser tubes in a cruiser, which, 
after being in service for a year or more, were 
found to have experienced a peculiar change, 
In many places the metal was changed to 
almost pure copper of a spongy texture, the 
zinc having completely disappeared. An in- 
vestigatian showed the probable cause of the 
failure to have been an electrolytic action 
between the tin lining of the tubes and the 
brass, the sea water circulating through the 
condenser forming the electrolyte. Had the 
tin coating remained perfect, no corrosion 
would have resulted; but the mud and grit 
carried in suspension through the condenser 
cut away the tin lining in places, and it was 
at these places that the change of the metal 
occurred. It may be concluded that if 
the tubes had been coated with a metal 
electro-positive to the brass, or had not been 
tinned at all, they would have remained intact. 
At the present time galvanising has assumed 
the proportions of a very large industry, and 
1s rapidly increasing now that steel of small 


*A Paper read before the Societ i 
y of Engineers, on 
October 3rd, 1898, e : 
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section is being extensively used for construc- 
tional purposes. As compared with tinning, 
however, galvanising is 


A CoMPARATIVELY New InDustTRY, 


having been worked in Europe only since the 
early part of the present century, and intro- 
duced into the United States from England. 
Messrs. Morewood and Rogers appear to have 
been the first to produce commercially gal- 
vanised sheets. In December 1846 they took 
out a patent for immersing articles in a bath 
of molten zine, or an alloy of lead, zine, and 
tin, or zine iron alloy, the surface of the 
molten metal being covered with sal-ammoniac 
or chloride of manganese. ‘'o equalise the 
coating they employed rollers, revolving in a 
flux kept at a lower temperature than the 
melting point of the coating metal. The chief 
improvements effected in hot galvanising since 
its introduction have been in the construction 
and arrangements of the baths, and in the 
mechanical appliances for reducing the weight 
of spelter tothe superficial foot. Rolled plates 
thus produced are not considered to be as good 
as flux plates, which have an average thickness 
of zinc of two ounces to the superficial square 
foot. Messrs. Davis and Sons, of Wolver- 
hampton, have introduced 


A System or Wet Rouurne 


the plates after annealing and pickling, the 
advantages claimed being a more uniform 
coating of zinc with a smaller consumption of 
spelter. Another innovation is gas firing, 
which is being experimented with in place of 
coke or coal. The term “galvanised iron,” 
applied to iron that has been passed through 
a bath of molten zinc, is somewhat mis- 
leading, since it would seem to imply that 
the coating was effected by a galvanic current. 
It is intended, however, to apply to the nature 
of the protective influence, and not to the 
process. Lead also is sometimes used as a 
protective coating for iron, but, though lead 
galvanising is almost as old an industry as 
zinc galvanising, it has a very limited field, 
for two reasons. In the first place, it affords 
no better protection to iron than tin when once 
the coating is penetrated; and in the second 
place, its toxic properties render the in- 
discriminate use of lead-covered articles 
dangerous. The comparative inertia of lead 
to the chemical action of many acids has given 
rise to the contention that it should form as 
good a protection to iron as zine, if not, indeed, 
abetter one. Buta piece of lead-coated iron 
or terne plate, cut from a sheet and placed in 
water, will rust badly in the course of twenty- 
four hours, the water and plate being dis- 
coloured with red oxide. The use to which 


Leap or TERNE PLATE 


(which contains a small percentage of tin 
added for the purpose of ensuring a more 
homogeneous coating) is principally applied, 
is for manufacturing boxes. Terne plate 
usually has about foz. of metal per superficial 
square foot. Attempts have been made to 
introduce lead-coated sheets for roofing and 
general purposes, but in several instances the 
plates were found to have rusted even before 
arriving at their destination. At one time a 
considerable quantity of lead-coated sheets 
were sent to Sweden to avoid the heavy duty 
of 66s. per ton on zinc galvanised goods, but 
no market was found for the sheets, and the 
enterprise was eventually abandoned. An 
American process, patented by T. J. Clamer in 
1893, and recently brought over to England, 
was experimented with on a commercial scale 
for coating iron and steel. According to the 
inventor, “lead while in a molten state 
absorbs various gases from its surroundings 
and the atmosphere, the gases thus absorbed 
prevent the lead from adhering closely to the 
surface of metals, and cause the small holes 
and blisters so frequently found in a sheet of 
metal coated with lead in the usual way.” 
Messrs. Neumann and Streintz found that 


' lead absorbed about one-eighth of a volume of 


hydrogen when the dry gas was passed over the 
heated metal. Mr. Clamer’s process consists of 


Fusing tor Leap 


to be used as the coating metal, under 
powered charcoal, and to every 100lb. of lead 


at 


= ee ae 
Ta 


adding, first 30z. of sal-ammoniac, secondly 1 
20Z. Of arsenic, then 1oz. of phosphorus, and 
lastly, $0z. of borax or a similar flux. About 
the same time as Mr. Clamer’s process was 
put on the market, a process, called “ Dini- © 
zing,” for coating articles with a lead alloy, | 
was experimented with; the object being to 
render the lead electro-positive to the iron, — 
Small quantities of sodium were mixed with — 
the lead, ammonium cloride being used as a 
flux. lLead-coated wires have never been , 
adopted by engineers, apparently on account — 
the electro-chemical difficulties, although — 
manufacturers of steel wire ropes and cables — 
for haulage purposes have on several occasions - 
had their attention drawn to lead as a pro- 
tective and lubricating coating. Lead gal-— 
vanising does not reduce the tensile strength — 
of wires like hot galvanising. The surfaces — 
obtained by hot and by cold galvanising differ — 
considerably in appearance. Hot galvanised 
articles are often covered with large spangles 
or crystals, which are obtained by adding 
small quantities of tin to the galvanising — 
bath; but this attractive appearance is gained — 
at the cost of the durability of the protection — 
afforded to the underlying metal, as the 
spangles render the coating unequal in thick- 

ness and inferior in quality. For these — 
reasons some of our leading engineers now 

specify that galvanised sheets shall be without 
spangle, and carry zinc to the weight of one 

ounce per square foot. 


PAIntT DOES not ADHERE 


firmly to zine surfaces, so to inerease the 
tenacity a varnish containing a small quantity — 
of alkali is applied, which gives a slight. 
roughness or mat to the zine surface. The 
zine on electro-zinced articles coated by the 
usual methods has an unhealthy non-metallie 
look, which has created considerable prejudice 
against such articles when compared with the 
brilliancy and glitter of the spangles obtained 
by the hot process. The dull surface of the — 
electro-deposited zinc can, by the adjustment 
of the current, be developed into a mat 
surface, which has been found especially 
suitable for the coating of nails, as it 
increases the holding properties, whilst, on 
the other hand, galvanising decreases the 
holding power. Galvanising roofing sheets is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, branch 
of the galvanising trade. Modern galvanising 
plants are generally fitted with a stretching 
machine to remove any buckles from the 
sheets before placing them in the galvanising 
bath. The average output of a galvanising 
bath is about 7 tons in twenty-four hours, or 
four baths working continuously would turn 
out about 270 tons per week. 


THE Cost or ANNEALING 


1 ton of sheets about 24 gauge is 2s. 6d.; and 
the cost of pickling, 7s. The percentage of 
wasters averages about 74 per cent., due to 
improper cleaning, flux marks, and cracks 
which do not develop until after pickling. To 
surface-harden galvanised sheets, aluminium 
is sometimes added to the bath of molten zinc 
at the moment of dipping the iron sheets, 
whereby a compound surface of zinco-alumin- 
ium is formed on the articles under treat- 
ment.. It has been claimed that the thin film 
of aluminium serves as a protecting coat to 
the molten zine, reducing the formation of 
ashes and hard zinc to about half the amount 
usual where protecting covers of sal-ammoniac, 
fat, or glycerine are used. The addition of 
the aluminium also enables a thinner coat of | 
zinc to be applied. According to the patentee 
of this process, metallic aluminium only 
enters into combination with zine in the pro- 
portion corresponding with the atomic weights 
of the metals. Some galvanising workers 
complain that the use of aluminium in the 
galvanising baths gives them more zinc dross, 
though they say that with aluminium they 
can cover a larger surface and do brighter 
work. The formation of more dross by- 


THe Use or ALUMINIUM 


is probably due to two causes: first, an 
impure zine, and secondly, to the excessive use 
of aluminium. Aluminium should be intro- 


bs 


duced gradually in the form of a five or ten Pe 
per cent, aluminised zinc, and in a five ton bath ie 


/ 


ot more than half a pound of aluminised zine 
hould be added at a time, so that the total 
unount in the bath is kept somewhere about 
rom three to six ounces of aluminium to the 
fon of zinc; but a very important point is 
that this aluminised zine should be added 
rradually and not allatone time. The zinc 
jron alloy or dross which forms in the bath 
amounts in some cases to 25 per cent. of the 
whole of the zinc used. The quantity usually 
ormed in the galvanising bath amounts to 
about one-third of the total amount of zinc 
used for a 24 gauge plate. The zine iron 
alloy formed in the galvanising baths is sold 
to the manufacturers of alloys, or is subjected 
to distillation to recover the zinc. The zinc 
applied by the hot process usually contains 
lead, tin, and iron, and it has been found that 
jron above 0°13 per cent. makes the zinc too 
brittle to be properly bent. Lead up to about 
1 per cent. is harmless, but above 14 per cent. 
will not dissolve, and the excess collects and 
forms weak spots. Arsenic antimony, cad- 
mium and copper also occur, but practically 
never in quantities sufficient to be injurious. 
Some zinc removed from a Siemens-Martin 
hot galvanised plate was found to be very 
brittle, breaking when attempts were made 
to bend it. Analysis gave the following 
results :— 


_ Zine by difference ... wv») 49°2 
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The average thickness: of the coating was 
0015 inch. On the other hand, zine applied 
by the electro process is very pure, and it is 
found to resist the corroding action of a 
saturated solution of copper sulphate (Preece’s 
test for Post Office telegraph wires), very 
much better than hot galvanised iron, A 
specimen of hot galvanised iron, having 1:42oz. 
per square foot, withstood three immersions, 
‘whilst a similar piece of iron, electro- 
galvanised, having 1°26 oz. per square foot, 
‘withstood five immersions, as shown in the 
table :— 


_ Resvtrs or SuLPHATE OF CoppEr TESTS MADE 
on SAMPLES OF CHARCOAL IRON, COATED 
with Zinc By DirFERENT PROCESSES. 


_ Preece’s Post Office Test, 
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o oun a 
Hot galvanising 648°5 | 1:48 3 
_ Acid bath, ZnSO, ... | 446°4 | 1:02 4, 
‘Neutral bath, ZnSO, | 552°64 | 1:26 


From this it may be inferred that with 
coatings of zine of equal thickness the article 
‘coated by the electro process will withstand 
the ordinary corrosion due to atmospheric 
influence much better than steel coated by the 
hot galvanising process; or, expressed in 
other words, steel coated by the electro 
process will have as long a life as hot 
galvanised steel, with less zinc than would be 
necessary in the case of the ordinary hot 
process. In applying Preece’s test, it should 
be remembered that copper, when first 
precipitated on zinc, whether from a weak or 
strong solution, is black, but in the latter 
‘ease it becomes chocolate colour as it advances, 
or red if the action becomes more rapid. The 
saturated solution of copper sulphate should 
be made up with cold water, not hot, to 
ensure that no free acid is present. The 
process of electro-zincing is, however, not 
without its difficulties. The deposits obtained 
from zinc sulphate solution are adhesive only 
when great care is exercised in the preparation 
of the receiving surface. After pickling, the 
iron should be well washed in alkali, otherwise 
the acid is retained in the pores of the metal 
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and sows the seeds of decay. Other matters 


of moment are the 
SLowNEss OF ELECTRO-ZINCING 


when working with a low current density, and 
the difficulty experienced in coating articles 
of irregular shape. Difficulty is also experi- 
enced from the want of adhesion, when the 
zine has obtained a thickness beyond that 
corresponding to 1}oz. of zine per square foot. 
Attempts have been made to overcome this 
difficulty by the method employed to make 
silver adhere to a baser metal, namely, by 
quickening, that is, immersing the copper or 
copper alloy to be silvered in an aqueous solu- 
tion of mercury. As mercury will not amalga- 
mate with iron, an electric current has to be 
employed. Dr. Leeson, in 1842, patented the 
use of mercury for preparing metallic surfaces 
for electro-deposition both by simple immer- 
sion and by the electro-deposition of mercury. 
The application of this process to the coating 
of iron with zinc is found to be too costly, the 
mercury also has a tendency to render the 
zinc coating brittle. To reduce the labour 
that would otherwise be necessary in zincing 
small articles such as bolts and nuts, success- 
ful attempts were made in 1870 to coat such 
articles by placing them in a_ revolving 
perforated metallic cylinder. A similar 
arrangement has been employed for coating 
steel bullet jackets with cadmuim and zinc. 
Even when ironwork is to be painted, 


A Tun PREPARATORY COATING OF ZINC 


may be applied with great advantage. En- 
gineers recognise the fact that the best results 
are obtained when the paint is applied direct 
to the iron surface, after the removal of all 
scale and before it has had time to rust, as the 
rust prevents the intimate contact of the 
paint, and induces chemical action which 
causes the paint to peel from the iron. Mr. 
W. John, on examining some small mounds of 
rust on the outside of a recently launched 
steel vessel, found that under each heap of 
rust there was a small hole in the paint, not 
larger than the size of a pin’s head, and that 
beneath each hole was embedded a small 
particle of black oxide in a pit in the plate. 
No matter how many coats of paint are put 
on, they cannot arrest incipient oxidation, or 
that on the surface of a plate; four or five 
coats of paint fail to protect the metallic 
surface to any greater extent than two or 
three coats of anti-corrosive paint possessing 
a good body and texture. The system of 
attempting to prevent corrosion by an in- 
creased number of coats, and therefore in- 
creased thickness of paint, is a deceitful one, 
for by reason of the thickness of the paint any 
corrosion on the surface of the metal may not 
show through the paint by discolouring it in 
spots or otherwise as it will do if two coats are 
used, In the latter case it can be remedied, 
being evident, but an increased thickness of 
the paint may hide the oxidation that is pro- 
ceeding, and the mass of coats of paint may 
yet have sufficient adherence 
To Mask tHe Decay 

and give a false appearance of durability, until 
at length rust has formed to such an extent as 
to become detached from the surface of the 
metal, the paint ultimately falling off with the 
layer of rust attached toit. Experience shows 
that pigments, usually metallic oxides or car- 
bonates, act as carriers of oxygen from the air 
from the underlying iron, causing it to rust. 
An ideal paint should have a toughness which 
does not depend on a perishable ingredient ; 
its elasticity should not be diminished by cold, 
it should not soften but rather harden by heat, 
it should contain no solvents but turpentine, 
which experience proves to be safe, and it 
should contain nothing which would act as a 
carrier of oxygen to the metal. The durability 
of painted ironwork, therefore, largely depends 
upon the surface of the metal being properly 
cleaned and prepared. An excellent surface in 
this respect may be obtained at a very small 
cost by “zine flashing,” that is, coating the 
iron or steel after pickling with a thin coat of 


zinc, which will resist the effects of the weather, | 


and retain a perfect surface for receiving a coat 
of paint until such time as it can be applied, 


(To be continued.) 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tur London County Council is still building 
gaily its castlesintheair. Its pet dream, as we 
all know, isto obtain control of the London water 
supply, and to do something colossal by estab- 
lishing a new supply drawn from the Welsh 
valleys. The Water Committee recommend 
that Parliament should once more be asked to 
sanction these ambitious schemes, and this 
ingenious body, of course, takes care to point 
the moral of the “East London Water Famine.” 
Had the Council been given control of the 
supply three years ago, it assures us, there 
would have been no scarcity this summer. To 
that the St. James’s Gazette replies that, if 
the water in East London were not wilfully 
wasted, and if there were cisterns to store it in 
for a few hours, there would have been no 
scarcity, even in the late hot summer. East 
London, at the worst moment, reeeived abun- 
dance of water. The real trouble was that, when 
the supply ceased to be constant, there was no 
means of storing it. That is the simple truth. 


Tue Herts County Council has decided 
to memoralise the Local Government Board 
as to the serious injury done to the 
water supply of the county by the enormous 
quantity of water daily abstracted by the 
London water companies. Sir John Evans at 
the last meeting strongly protested against the 
conclusions in the report of Lord Balfour's 
Commission, urging that they were totally 
wrong and unfair. The Chadwell Spring had 
failed, and the great spring at Woolmer’s 
Park, Hertford, which formally discharged 
over 1,000,000 gallons per day, had gone dry, 
in addition to which other springs had totally 
failed or were greatly reduced in volume. 
The heads of rivers were lower down the 
valleys than they had ever been known. In 
numerous instances the wells on the highlands 
were completely dry, and the bore pipes in 
watercress beds had ceased to discharge. The 
Council also gave instructions for evidence to 
be collected as to the condition of the springs, 
rivers, and water supply generally, to enable pro- 
tection to besecuredagainst the disasters which 
it was alleged must follow if the report of Lord 
Balfour’s Commission were allowed to stand. 


Tur resumed inquiry as to the value of the 
properties affected by the Tottenham Court 
Road Improvement Scheme of the London 
County Council, which scheme will be subject 
to “betterment,” was held a week ago, before 
Mr. James Green, the arbitrator appointed by 
the Local Government Board, The cases 
dealt with comprised the Oxford Music Hall 
and the freehold and leasehold interests 
therein, and in Nos. 4, 14, and 16, Oxford 
Street, 1 and la, Tottenham Court Road, and 
part of 11, 12, and 13, Boziers Court. Pro- 
fessional evidence on both sides was given 
before the arbitrator, whose award will be pub- 
lished simultaneously with that in the Strand 
Improvement Scheme. 


Av the Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion Square, 
before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special 
jury, a claim against the London County 
Council by the Clothworkers’ Company was 
heard in respect of freehold wharf property on 
the Surrey side of Vauxhall Bridge, let on 
lease to Messrs. Francis and Co. Limited for 
a term, of which 52 years were unexpired, at 
a ground rent cf £515 a year.—Sir Edward 
Clarke, Q.C., and Mr. Edward Boyle, Q.C., 
were counsel for the claimants, and they called 
Sir J. W. Ellis, Mr. Bousfield, and Mr. James 
Green, who all agreed that the value of the 
property, including the customary 10 per cent., 
was £22,660.—For the London County Council 
Mr. Littler, Q.C., and Mr. Morton were re- 
tained, and called Mr. Alderman Green, Mr, 
Farmer, Mr. Horsey, and Mr. Field, whose 
valuations were £14,162, including the 10 pér 
cent—The jury returned a verdict for the 


| claimants for £22,660. 
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PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Grorage Etis. 


XI.—STAIRS. 


HE construction of stairs is generally con- 
sidered the highest branch of building 
joinery, although, as a matter of fact, 

there are many constructive problems, met 
with in high-class work, that are essentially 
more difficult to solve, and call for an equally 
educated eye and cunning hand for their 
execution ; as, for instance, the panelled lining 
of a spherical niche, or the swelling frame of 
a polygonal pulpit; but as these and similar 
“ teasers ” happen but infrequently, and stair- 
building is an everyday occurrence, the crafts- 
man who devotes his attention specially to 
this branch of his trade is tacitly placed at 
the head of the craft; and he certainly enjoys 
a privilege peculiar to himself of playing fast 
and loose with the architect’s “plans”—an 
audacious proceeding which the latter views 
frequently with an equanimity strangely in 
contrast with his demeanour when any other 
tradesman ventures on a variation of his own. 
But possibly there are reasons for these 
things, for is it not written that a certain well- 
known architect did design and supervise the 
building of a large theatre, and did not 
discover until the scaffolding was struck that 
he had omitted to provide any stairs ! 

To make the following remarks upon the 
construction of stairs readily understandable, 
it will be advisable to give the definitions of 
the technical terms used to denote the various 
parts. 

A tread is the horizontal part of a step. A 
riser, the vertical part—the two when fastened 
together at right angles with each other form 
a step. The portion of the tread overhanging 
the rises is termed the nosing, the moulding 
immediately under it the scotia. Steps that 
are parallel with each other are fliers; trian- 
gular ones, used to turn the direction of the 
stairs, winders ;; steps with curved fronts are 
commodes; a round-ended step is a bullnose ; 
one with the end formed into a volute in plan 
is a curtail (Fig. 175). 

The top step or finish of a flight is called 


a landing, further distinguished as quarter- 


* All rights reserved by the author, 
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Fig. 168. 


space; if of the width of one flight, see Fig. 
168, and half-space; if the width of both 
flights, as in Fig. 169. Strings are the 
inclined sides of the stairs, into which the 
steps areframed. When the strings rise above 
the steps, as in the elevation Fig. 168, they are 
termed close or housed ; when they are shaped 
to fit the end of the steps as in Fig. 173, cut or 
open strings, these are further distinguished as 
bracketted; when the ends of the risers are 
mitred to an ornamental bracket, as at E Fig. 
173, A wreathed string is one rising over the 
part or whole of a circular plan. A flight is 
a complete set of steps between a floor and 
landing, when applied to circular stairs, one 
complete revolution is termed a flight. The 
going is the horizoutal distance between the 
faces of two adjacent risers. The rise, the 
vertical distance between the faces of two 
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Fig. 169. PLAN 


OPEN NEWELLED STAIRS. 
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treads. The pitch-board, a thin triangular a 


templet, one of whose sides equals the 


going, the other at right angles, the rise, 4 


and the third giving the pitch of the stairs ; it 
is used for setting out the strings. 


The going — 


of the flight is the horizontal distance between — 
the first and last risers of the flight; the 


rise of the flight, the vertical distance from 
floor to landing, or from floor to top flyer. 
Nosing line, an imaginary line touching the 
salient angles of treads and risers in any 
flight, used for setting out the strings and 
handrails. The line of nosings, a line drawn 
tangent to the nosings of the steps. Staircase, 
the trimmed opening for the stairs. 


Apron — 


linings, the vertical linings of the exposed — 


portions of the trimmers. 
space between outer strings of successive 
flights. 
under fliers to stiffen the stairs. 
similar pieces under winders, see B Figs. 168 
and 169. Rough brackets, pieces of stuff, cut 
to fit between the step and carriage, see D 


Fig. 173. When the brackets are out of the 


solid, and the carriage dispensed with, they are 


Carriages are rough timbers framed 
Bearers, — 


Well, is the — 


vy 


4 


then termed rough strings. Spandrel is the tri- — 


angular space bounded by the under edge of the 
string, the floor, and the wall or other vertical 
member. 


intermediate lighter posts guarding the ends 
of the steps. 


Newel is a substantial post support- — 
ing the ends of string and handrail; balusters, the 


Handrail, the moulded rail sup- _ 


ported by balusters and newels, and parallel — 


with nosing line of stairs. 


used to strengthen the handrail. Turn is a 
horizontal curve or change of direction in the 
rail. A ramp, a vertical, concave curve, A 
knee, a vertical convex curve. Swansneck, 


the two latter combined in one curve. A 


wreath, a helical curve in the rail. The 
wreath-piece is the circular portion connecting 
the straight rails in geometrical stairs. Cap, 
the top of a newel forming the termination of 
the rail; when placed over a curtail step, it is 
termed a scroll cap. The story rod is a staff 


used for taking the height of the stairs 


between the surfaces of two floors; it is shown 
in Fig. 168 with the risers spaced thereon. 


The core,a thin — 
iron rail sunk flush with the under side of and 


Woopen Starrs are of two distinct classes. _ 
In the first of these the newel forms an 


essential part of the construction; in the 


second it is used merely as a subsidiary and 


ornamental adjunct to the handrail. To the 


former class belong the dog-legged, open — 


newel, and circular newel forms; to the latter, 


the geometrical and the circular well. In the — 
dog-legged variety (see plan and section Fig. 
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$8) the outer strings of successive flights are 
the same vertical plane, both being framed 
o the same newel. Open newel stairs (Fig. 
have rectangular plans, with a space or 
ell” between the strings, and a newel at 
ry change of direction. Circular newel 
have a circular plan, with the steps 
ating from a solid newel running the 
tire height of the staircase (see Fig. 171). 
ometrical stairs (so called because the con- 
action of the strings and handrails necessi- 
es a knowledge of solid geometry) are those 
which the outer strings and handrail pro- 
d continuously from bottom to top of the 
ts; their plans are always curved and 
netrical at the change of direction (see 
ig.170). Circular well stairs have continuous 
r strings over circular plans, the plan of 
all string being rectangular or polygonal. 
Fig. 172. A variety of these but little used, 
consequence of their inherent weakness, is 
9 self-supporting stairs; these have both 
ings continuous, and stand clear of all 
s; their stability mainly depends upon 
m bands, sunk in the strings. In the plan- 
ng of-stairs due attention must be paid to 
8 position of windows and doors contiguous 
the staircase, and the position of the 
mmers should be arranged to secure the 
essary head room; this should not be less 
jhan 7ft., measured vertically from the front 
ge of trimmer to the step immediately be- 
h. Stairs should be well lighted. <A top 
rht is best, but is seldom possible in dwel- 
g houses ; avoid, however, taking the string 
oss a window; this is both unsightly and 
sanitary. The start and finish should never 
less than 12in. from a doorway. Landings 
the turns are safer than winders, and should 
used in preference, if the necessary risecan be 
ained. In geometrical stairs the appear- 
e of the rail is much better with the former 
an with the latter. A single step separa- 
i landings is very dangerous, and should be 
cided. Landings must be of the same width 
the stairs, and these should never be less 
an 2ft.8in. intheclear. Winder risers in newel 
irs are made to radiate from the centre of 
wel, but in geometrical stairs they are 
nally “ balanced” on the string line to pre- 
nt the fall of the handrail being so steep. 
is accomplished by cribbing a few inches 
m the first and last fliers of the two flights, 
d adding them to the narrow ends of the 
oders, thus increasing the width of the 
per. 
The method of spacing the winders is shown 
i Fig. 170, and is as follows: Having drawn 
i¢ plan, and laid down the fliers as far as the 
ringing line of the semi-circle, describe an 
¢ from the centre of well at 18in. from the 
side of string; divide this arc into as many 
ial parts as there are to be winders; set off 
the inside of the string from lin. to 3in. 
Syond the springing, according to the width 
treads, and divide the portion of string 
cluded into the same number of equal parts 
the are aforementioned, and draw the riser 
gs through the points so found. The first 
nd last steps, not taking part in the turn, are 
tot winders, but “diminished fliers;” only 
8 step on each flight should be so treated, 
r an unsightly easing will be necessary in 
é@handrail. Avoid, where possible, taking a 
der into the angle of the two strings, as an 
essively long step results, awkward to fit a 
et to or to keep clean, 
ss (To be continued.) 
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A WONDERFUL ENGINEERING 
SCHEME. ) 


direct route are the Channel and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. “The Channel Tunnel is a diffi- 
culty,” M. Berlier has explained to a Daily 
Mail correspondent, “ which seems likely, for 
political reasons, to remain insurmountable, 
but as far as the Straits of Gibraltar are con- 
cerned I have solved the problem. The depth 
of the Straits between the nearest points on 
the Spanish and Moroccan coasts, which are 
only a little more than eight miles apart was, 
T found, 
Too GREAT FOR A TUNNEL 

to be built there, being no less than 1980ft., 
but a tunnel from Vaqueros on the Spanish 
coast to Tangier on the Morocco side, although 
nearly nineteen miles long, would be easy to 
build, the depth at this point being only about 
1300ft., and the bottom good firm rock. I 
have a new system ready worked out for the 
removal of the débris in the building of my 


Fig. 171. PLAN OF CIRCULAR NEWEL STAIRS. 


tunnel, which will enable me to get through 
the work with far greater rapidity than has 
hitherto been possible, and I intend, as far as 
possible, to employ Chinamen in its construc- 
tion, as, indeed, in the construction of the 
whole line of railway. Now let us take our 
London-Bombay railway from the start. Look 
at this map, and follow me carefully. You 
will start, let us say, from Charing Cross, travel 
to Dover, and arrive, without accident I hope, 
in Calais. From the moment you have in- 
stalled yourself in your carriage at the Calais 
pier station you need not leave it until you 
reach Bombay, where, if my calculations are 
correct—and I have every reason to believe 
them to be so—you should arrive within six 
days and ten hours after your departure from 
London. From Calais you would travel upon 
already existing lines through Paris direct to 
Madrid, and from Madrid direct to Gibralter. 
ere you enter the tunnel, which will, of 
course, be 
Brigutty LigHt#p AND WELL VENTILATED 
—in fact, we shall have to guard rather 


against excess of ventilation than the reverse 
—and which it should take you about forty 


minutes to traverse, and you will be on the | 
African continent, at Tangier, without having | 


left the carriage into which you got at Calais, 
From Tangier I propose building a line about 
270 miles in length, which would connect at 
Tlemcen with the already existing Algerian 
railway, upon which you would travel via 
Constantine to Tunis. From Tunis you will 
travel in a direct line through Tripoli and 
Cairo to the Persian Gulf; but a small branch 
line, either at Cairo or at Akhba, will permit 
you, if you can spare the time, to make a 
detour, so as to include Jerusalem on your 
journey. From the Persian Gulf to Bombay 
is, aS you can see on the map, perfectly plain 
sailing, or rather railing, and, as I said at the 


and 
Tur CHANNEL TUNNEL 


did. Of course, the gauge is not the same in 
France and in Spain as in England, but I have 
perfected an automatic ‘chariot’ which our 
trains will carry, by which the change from 
one line to another will hardly be felt at all. 
There will be no difficulty whatever with the 
Suez Canal. It is merely a question of a tube, 
through which the train will pass. I have 
often done more difficult work than that. In 
fact, I want you to understand that the whole 
construction of the tunnel and of the railway 
presents no difficulties whatever, and give me 
seven years, and the necessary money, and I 
will guarantee to carry you from Calais to 
Bombay without any trouble whatever. The 
whole undertaking won’t cost much—my cal- 
culations figure it out at about ninety million 
pounds sterling—and considering what the 
future of such a railway may be, I think it is 
cheap at the price.’ So far this gigantic 
scheme is a scheme only—a wonderful scheme, 
though, for all that, and M. Berlier is a 
wonderful man. 


Trade and Craft. 


THE BRITISH CLAYWORKERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


At the statutory meeting of the British 
Clayworkers’ Mutual Insurance Corporation, 
held at the Offices, 43, Essex Street, Strand, 
on Thursday week, Mr. John C. Hill, the 
Chairman, stated that the result of their 
mutual insurance scheme, which was started 
in June last as a protest against the excessive 
charges of the tariff insurance offices, had 
proved an extraordinary success. They had a 
capital of something over £16,000, and up to 
that time had paid in claims only £100. The 
Corporation was formed for the insurance of 
brick, tile, and pottery makers in this country, 
under the management of Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery. 


An alarming accident happened at the new 
Kennington Theatre, which is in course of 
erection at Kennington Park Road. Two large 
joists—measuring 12ft. by 6ft.—had been 
placed in position in the stagework, but had 
not been fixed. While some men employed 
by Messrs. Cawdrey and Co., the contractors 
for the carpentry work, were engaged in 
carrying timber over the joists to other parts 
of the job, one of the joists snapped in the 
middle, causing the men carrying the timber 
ie ee a considerable distance to the floor 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


| FOR WHOM. 


CO DW ONTAINICN TE eR Re 


” 24 
Jan. 24. 
No date. 


Nov. 4 
% 5 
” 8 
” 8 
” 10 
” 10 
* 10 
” 15 
” 16 
9 16 
” 21 
” 21 

Jan. 6 

24 

No date. 


SCO ONO 


$ 
a 


Noy, 4 
No date. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


Noy. 18 
‘3 24. 
a 31 
Dec. 1 
f 12 
Jan 2 
” 2 
3° 14 
No date. 


BUILDINGS— 
Barry—Fire Engine Station, &c. 
Downpatrick—Press and Weighing Ro ms 
Nottingham—Electricity Station on 
Sowerby Bridge —Pavilion = 
Widnes—Extension of Hospital 
Buckie—Attics ro nea 
Dublin—Library . 
Leeds—House mh 
Macclesfield—Police Station ... 
Windermere—Hotel 
Edinburgh—Hotel es 
Haltwhistle—Institute .. 
Walsall—Caretaker’s House ... 
Hitchin—Town Hall and Ca 
Presthorpe—Cottages 
Cardiff—Troughs .. 
Chatham—W orks at Workhouse 
Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Offices 
Isle of Wight—Chapel .. ao 
Launceston—Market_... H 
Coventry—Pumping Stations . 3 
Arbroath—Post Office 
Cork—Offices Se 
Birkenhead—Baths Fr 
London, E.—Conveniences AE 
London, W.—Coroner’s Court B Buildings o 
Barrasford—School Additions.. 
oe ie Aa Sea Be He 
Poutlott—School .. 
Bridgend—Chapel ; 
London—Tunneling Wort is 
Aughton—Renovating Chapel .. 
Burnopfield—Shop Additions . 
Harrogate—Business Premises | 
Leeds—Two Shops a 
Liss—Residence ... 
Llandegveth—Rebuilding Bridge 
London, 8.W.—Flats .... 
Rotherham—Additions to Business ‘Premises 
Ryhall—Repairing Bridge 1h hag 
Ulverston—Additions to House 
Wealdstone—Stables, &c. 
Bankfort, N.B.—Alterations to ‘Church 
Clatterbridge— Workhouse Additions 
Alcester—Workhouse Infirmary 
Gateshead—Stone Premises 4 
Larkhall—Additions to Houses 43 
South Scarle—W orks to Parish Church 
Lincoln—Shops and Offices 
Canwich—Two Cottages 
Darfield—Schools 
Bromley—Hospital Additions.. 


ENGINEERING— 
Hastings—Wells ... 
New Shoreham—Repairs to Steam Tug 
Fleetwood—Ferry Works alt 
Manchester—Laying Telephone Pipes 
Southend-on-Sea —Lake, &ec. ... aes 
Royton—Pumping Machinery"... ti 
Belem (Para, Brazil) —Water Supply 
Hanley—Refuse Destructor : 
Knowle—Engines, &e. .. ba ie 
St. Dogmells—Cistern, &e. . 
Ashton-under- Lyne—Precipitation Tanks, ues 
Broadhaven—Pier Jag 
J ohannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plant 
Londou—Tunnel . = +0 
Barrow-in- Furness—Boilers ... “ie aes ok 


{RON AND STEEL— 
London, N.—Lamp Columns ... 
Taunton—Pipes_... 

London, S.W.—Rails, &e. 
Glaszow—Iron Roofing .. 
London, §8.E.—Steel J oists 


ROADS— 
Whitwood—Steel Works = 
Hampton Wick—Road Material 
Swindon—Street Works Le 
London, N.—Road Works 
Church (Lancs.)—Setts ... 


Batley—Street Works ... ‘ ¥ 44 ie ¥ x ; 


Southend-on-Sea—Flints 


SANITARY— 
Deal—Sewerage Works .. 
Church—Sewering 
St. Anne’s-on- -Sea—Sewers, ke. as 
Aylesbury—Sewage Disposal Works 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Consett—Painting Chapel 
Peterborongh—Painting Workhouse - 
Dewsbury—Painting Ten Houses 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


Sheffield —Board School... he eS ast a ap 
Brightwell—Hospital nd A See 
Stockholm—New Stations 
Aberavon—Extension of Market 
Morley—Schools .. 
Harrogate —Pump Room 
Harrogate A taeike AN to Old Pump Room 
Burnley—School, &c. 
Maidstone—Electricity “Supply Works “and “Rtetuse 
Destructor (Assessor) Ae 
Wibsey—Fountain,., ... 


. Guardians 


Urban District Council .. & 


seereeces 
pearenene 


Public Libraries oa 
J. W. Reader .. 
i et 


School Board 

Urban District Council ... 
Great Western Felweg - 
Corporation 

Guardians 


Bulgarian Ministry of Public Works ... 


Town Council... 

Corporation ... 

Commissioners H. M. ‘Works... 
Electric Tramway and patie oe Co. 
Corporation ... eke 
London County Council ae 
London County Council ... aoe 
County cone 

Schoo! Board.. 


London County Council 


J.B. Charles ... 


'W;.. Crooks y=. +i te 
Ketton District Council ... oi 


Wirral Union .. 
Union ... F 


peereneee 


pee eeeeee 


Joint Hospital Board 


Corporation 

Harbour Trustees ... 
Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Government ... “Hh 


Rural District Council 
Corporation ... 

Office of Public Works 
Town Council... 

London. County Council 
School Board . pee 


Hornsey Urban District oak at 
Corporation ... BA ae . 


London County Council 


Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Hornsey Urban District Council | 
Urban District Council 

Town Council... 

Corporation ... 


Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


wernt eeee 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


teeeeeeee 


Solan det So Ota ak oes 


£50, £30, £20 .., 
£30, £20, £10 ... 


£100 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. — 


J. GC. Pardoe, Council Offices, Holton-road, Barry. 
P. GC. Cowan, Court House, Downpatrick. 

A. Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
H. Hatton, Town Hall-chambers, Sowerby Bridge. , 
F. W. Holme, Westminster-chambers, Dale-st., Liverpoo ; 
J. Perry, Buckie. 
City Architect, Municipal-buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. | 
E. B. Johnson, 6, The Grove, Ilkley. ; a 
E. E. Adshead, Town Hall, Macclesfield. - 
J. Banks, Surveyor, Kendal. as 
Peddie and Browne, 8, Albyn-place, Edinburgh. 

J. M. Clarke, Haltwhistle. -) 
Bailey and McConnal, Bridge-street, Walsall. 

E. W. Mountford, 17, Buckingham- -street, W-C. : 
Engineer, Wolverhampton Station. 

W. Harpur, Town Hall, Cardiff. f 
G. E. Bond, High- street, Rochester. : 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 

F. Sprack, Branstone, Hale Common, Isle of Wight. 

C. B. Peter, Launceston. 1g 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

R. Walker, 17, South Mall, Cork. 

Cc. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. aol 
Architect’s Dept., General Branch, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Architect’s Dept., General Branch, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Armstrong and Knowles, Newcastle- -on-Tyne. - 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 

James and Morgan, Charles- street Chambers, Cardiff, 

Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring- -gardens, 8M 
Rev. J. Wollerton, Westley-place, Howden. 

Mrs. E. Wilson, Burnopfield. 

Bland and Bown, Harrogate. a 
W. Hill and Son, 25, Park-square, Leeds. ‘gl 
H. T, Keats, Petersfield. : 
R. Derrett, District Surveyor, Usk. + 
Tompkins and Barker, 41, St. Margaret’s-road, Brockleysal ‘ 
H. L. Tacon, 11, Westgate, Rotherham. 

R. M. English, Broad- street, Stamford. 

Settle and Farmer, Ulverston. 

J. Hayes, Spencer-road, Wealdstone. 

W. Constable, 20, George- street, Edinburgh. = 
C. C. Francis, 5, Richmond- street, Liverpool. 

S. A. Gothard, Union Offices, Alcester. 

E, Bowman, 52, Westgate-road, Newcastle. 

N. Dodd, Millheugh. 

Vicar, The Vicarage, South Scarle. 

W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. ‘ 

W. Scorer, Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln. 

A.B. Linford, Kelvin Cottages, Wombwell. 

J. Ladds, 7, Doughty- street, Mecklenburg-square, W. c. 


£ 


P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. - y 


Harbour Master, New Shoreham. ; 3 

R. T. Hayes, Town Hall, Fleetwood. : 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. . 

A. Fidler, Clarence-road, Southend. , 

T. 8S. McCallum, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester. 3 
Brazilian Consulate, England. 7 
J. Lobley, Town Hall, Hanley. 

W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 

D. Davies, Town Clerk, St. Dogmells, 

ds Earnshaw, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

D. and C, Stevenson, 84, George-street, Edinburgh. 

R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury- -street, St. "Mary Axe, E.C, 
Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 5.W. 
School Board Offices, Barrow-in- -Furness. 


~ 


E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Hornsey, N. 
Waterworks Manager, Municipal-buildings, Taunton, 
Agent General for Victoria, 15, Victoria-street, S.W. Pe 
Wilks, Sloan, and Co., 112, Bath-street, Glasgow. 5 
W. Adams, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, S.E. 


A. Hartley, Carlton-chambers, Castleford. 

J.N. Horsfield, District Surveyor, Hampton Wick. 

H. J. Hamp, Surveyor to the Council, New Swindon. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, NG ‘ 

Surveyor, District Council Offices, Church. ” 
C. J. Kirby, Market-place, Batley. ,, 
A, Fidler, Clarence-road, Southend. : - 2 


B. Latham, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Surveyor, District Council Offices, Church. 
H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
G. Fell, 1, Rickford’s Hill, Aylesbury. 


W. Clayton, West-parade, Consett. 
J. G. Stallebrasse, North-street, Peterborough. 
T. Speight, 28, Boothroyd-lane, Dewsbury. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. d 
Wellingford Urban District Council. 
Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Railways. 
Aberavon Corporation. 
Morley School Board, Gildersome-road, Morley. 
Corporation of Harrogate. 
Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogut 
Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burnley, 


Herbert Monckton, Town Clerk, Maidstone. 
Walter North, Wibsey. 
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*roperty and Land Sales. 


s for the Year 1898.—Telephone No. 669 Bank,— 
Telegraphic address, ‘‘ Akaber, London.” 
ESSRS. BAKER & SONS beg to announce 
that their SALES of LANDED ESTATES, 
estments, Town, Suburban, and Country Houses, 
iness Premises, Building Lands, Ground-rents, 
ersions, Shares, and other Properties will be held 
the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on the following 
days during the year 1898 :— 
ber 28 | November 11 | November 25 | December 9 
uctions can be held on days besides those above 
ified,—11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


order of the Bridge-house Estates Committee of the 
Corporation of the City of London.—A highly valuable 
uilding Site, covering an area of considerably over 
acre in the heart of the City. 
ESSRS. BAKER and SONS are instructed 
by the Bridge-house Estates Committee to LET 
r AUCTION, on Building Lease, for a term of 80 
ears, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on FRIDAY, 
TOBER 28th, at TWO o’clock, to be offered in one 


, and if not so disposed of in four lots, the important 
DING SITE, comprising Nos. 5, 6, and part of 
7, West-street, Nos. 36 to 48 (inclusive), Finsbury- 
us, Nos. 2 and 4, Circus-place, Nos. 101 to 116, 
don-wall, and Albion Hall, with warehouses, &c., 
joining, occupying a total area of 49,000ft., and pos- 
ssing frontages of about 750ft., offering magnificent 
for the erection of bank, insurance, and other 
ices, shops, professional or business premises, well 
orth the attention of builders, capitalists, and others, 
fording an opportunity seldom obtainable of acquiring 
tominent building sites in the City, 
Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale of the Crry 
OMPTROLLER and Crry Surveyor, Guildhall, B.C. ; and 
ithe AucTIONEERs, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


trawberry-hill, Middlesex. Within eight minutes’ 
_ walk of the Station on the L. and S.W. Railway. 
ESSRS. TOPLIS and HARDING will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER llth, at TWO o’clock 
anctually :— 

The valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
os. 5 and 6, Waldegrave-terrace, Strawberry-hill, 
dlesex, producing rentals, actual and estimated, 
unting to £60 per annum, together with a plot of 
EHOLD BUILDING LAND adjoining, ripe for 
elopment, and having a frontage to Waldegrave- 
e of about 55ft., a depth of about 154ft., and an 
of about one-third of an acre. 

rticulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be had 
the Mart, E.C.; of F. G. Mrttows, Esq., Solicitor, 
Fenchurch-buildings, E.C.; and of Messrs. Top.is 
. HARDING, 66, Cannon-street, E.C, 


THAMSTOW, ESSEX.—93 PLOTS of exceedingly 
aluable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, free from 
the and land tax, being a further portion of the 
ectory Manor Estate, having commanding frontages 
Forest-road, and the new roads leading therefrom 
9 Church Hill, within a few minutes’ walk of Ho>- 
reet Station on the G.E.R., from whence there isan 
cellent train service during the day, and half-hourly 
‘oughout the night, Fully ripe and immediately 
ailable for the erection of shops and private resi- 
ces, thus affording an excellent opportunity for 
creation of ground rents. — FOR SALE by 
UCTION, on behalf of 
1HE BRITISH LAND COMPANY 
_ Limited, at the CHEQUERS, High-street, 
althamstow, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10th, 
‘SIX for SEVEN o’clock in the evening. Free con- 
yances. Purchase money payable by a deposit of 
per cent., and the balance by easy instalments ex- 
iding over nine years. The new roads are well made, 
aths kerbed, and good drainage provided.—Par- 
ulars, plan, and conditions of sale may be obtained of 
ey eran, 25, Moorgate-street, E.C.; and at the 
ee of sale. 


(RYLEBONE.—By Order of the Trustees of St. 
e's Parochial Schools.—Corner Building Plot, 
LO BE LET by AUCTION, by 
J EWBON, EDWARDS, and SHEPHARD 
(Newbon and Co.), at the MART, on THURS- 
NOVEMBER 10th, at TWO precisely, on a 
ing Lease for 80 years, the valuable Corner PLOT 
BUILDING. LAND, having a frontage to Maryle- 
e-lane of about 18ft., and to William-street of about 
4, With a total area of about 1150ft. 
articulars, with plans, of the AvcTIONEERS, 275, 
per-street, N. 


EDWIN FOX AND BOUSFIELD, 
At the AUCTION MART, 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, at TWO. 
Urder of the Trustees of the late Edward Dewick, 
; Esq., and another. 
ITY of LONDON.—Walbrook.—FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, comprising No. 31, Walbrook, 
l No. 1, Bond-court, covering superficial area of 
-, well lighted and possessing the conspicuous 
e on the upper stories of about 38ft., with a 
pth of 53ft., thus affording scope for the erection of 
andsome modern building for commercial or pro- 
mal purposes. The site is at present covered with 
substantial five-story premises, for many years 
by Messrs. Herring, Dewick, and Hardy, 
e stationers, and is thoroughly sound, each 
arrying heayy weights. Possession on comple- 
h of the purchase. The property is thus available 
scupation in its present form, for investment by 
ting, or for more profitable utilisation by creating 
und rent on building lease, or devoting capital to 
ection of such a noble pile as will ensure a large 


ticulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
D’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C.; 
e Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. 
RCOM, HARDY, AND DOULTON, 
23, Bush-lane, H.C, 


plement, November 2, 1898.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ASSOCIATION. OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


MALLOWS, GALES, & MALLOWS, 


Architectural Draughtsmen 
and Quantity Surveyors, 


21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATH. 
—In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and S.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
and post-office; two mues from Roman Catholic Church. 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
Gas and water mains along the frontage. Would be 
divided. 

Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Srmes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, 8.W., or Mr. W. M. Leracu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


ee SUSSEX (34 miles from London). 
Three splendid SITES for orphanage or any large 
institution, or for villa residences, greatly in demand; 
all corner sites, with magnificent frontages to made 
roads; almost adjoining main line station; FOR SALE 
cheap; owner going abroad.— JENNINGS and Frty, Land 
Agents, 3, Broad Street-buildings, London, E.C. 2 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 


70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘“‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.H. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MippLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


pEens: SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
TIES, &e., carefully prepared by young Architect, 

Moderate terms to those about to build.—ArrisTIc, 1, 

West-terrace, Whitby. 8 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ASONS.—Constancy for steady, reliable, 

all-round Man; country yard near London; 

neat workman indispensable ; good wages.—Box No. 863, 
Office of BurnpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING.— 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office, 

Gentlewomen only.— Box 853, BuimLpDERS’ J ve 
Office. 


ANTED, in a Country Office, an 

ASSISTANT, able to finish drawings artistic- 

ally ; must have knowledge of quantities ; state salary, 

age, and experience.—Box No. 333, Office of BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, L 


hee OEE at once, thoroughly capable 
all-round BUILDER’S ASSISTANT, Short- 
hand indispeusable.—Apply, with references, and stating 
salary required, JENKINS and Sons, Contractors, 25, 
Portland-street, Southampton, 1 


RCHITECT WANTED for an Estate 

Agont’s office. Must be able to draw plans, pre- 

pare specifications, and thoroughly understand repairs. 

Write, stating wages required, to ArcurTEcr, care of 

Smith’s Advertising Bureau, 51, Moorgate - street, 
London. 


Aen and SURVEYOR’S General 
ASSISTANT REQUIRED at once. Thoroughly 
competent. Drawings, details, quantities, specifica- 
tions, &c.—Full particulars, age, salary required, and 
references, to H. A. Cooprr, Architect and Surveyor, 
Market Place, Kettering. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 

have good knowledge of quantities and measure- 

ment.—Write, stating salary, &c., to ‘* W. and W.,’’ 
308A, Barking-road, Plaistow, 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must be 


able to take out quantities, and have had ex- 
experience in preparing accounts of extra works and 
variations. Also able to trace drawings.—Address, 
stating age and salary, with copy of testimonials, to 
baa E. Price and Sons, Builders, Coleham, Shrews- 
ury. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.—ASSIS- 
TANT WANTED in Architect’s Office, for 
drafting specifications. Must be thoroughly experienced 
in work, especially such as relates to structural altera- 
tions, repairs, &c. Will also be required to assist with 
drawings. State age and experience, and forward copies 
of three testimonials. Salary 24 guineas per week. 
Hours ten to five.—Address, ‘‘ C. D.,’’ Box 296, Willing’s 
Advertisement Offices, No. 125, Strand, W.C. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 


Bo Well up in construction, detail, and design.— 
Apply, stating, age, terms, qualifications, and reference, 
to W. H. Warp, Architect, Paradise-street, Birm- 
ingham. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for/Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


PESSPECTIVE 8. 
EK. BECKITT LAMB, 


3 ; 31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (23) 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT, Four years’ ex- 
perience in high-class work. Good references. Student 
R.I.B.A.—Apply, “A.,” 23, Otley-road, Harrogate. 3 


HOP FOREMAN or STAIRCASE 

BUILDER seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well 

up in all classes of hardwood fittings. First-class 

references from last employers. Strictly sober.— 
G. W., 268, Milkwood-road, Herne Hill, Brixton. 1 


O SURVEYORS.—Assistance rendered in 

preparation of quantities, drawings, and specifica- 

tions. Excellent references.—W. GouGH, 62, Forest- 
road, Kew. ul 


O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and PRO- 
PERTY OWNERS. — WORK REQUIRED by 
Two practical Men, having had fifteen years’ first- 
class experience in all kinds of house decorating, and 
guarantee to carry out the work to the satisfaction of 
the surveyor; good testimonials and references; esti- 
mates given; distance no object.—Apply, W. BarKER , 
7, Cecil-road, South Wimbledon. 1 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughts- 

man, colourist, tracer, &c. Specimens submitted. 

Salary moderate.—Address, J. Hitu1erR, 65, Glyn-road, 
Homerton, N.E. 


RCHITECT’S ASSSISTANT (junior) 
seeks APPOINTMENT. Good references. Neat 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, surveys. First-class certificates in freehand, 
perspective, and advanced building construction, — 
DrnnER, care of Warren, Architect, Exeter. 


RCHITECT’S competent ASSISTANT 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT.—W. ARMITAGE, 31, 
Shrubland-grove, Dalston, N.E, 
TELEGRAMS: 


Dividitore London.” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
7 (Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR 


Cheques Crossed ...... The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 

PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 
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uioue . ORDER AT ONCE "me 
INTEREST. _.- | THE NOW READY. ; 


Architectural Review 


For NOVEMBER. 


The only Magazine devoted to : 
Architecture and the Allied Arts and Crafts. 4 
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With the NOVEMBER NUMBER is presented a Beautiful Coloured 
Lithograph, being the first of a Series, illustrating 


OLD INNS OF ENGLAND: 
No. 1: “The Sun”. at Kelvedon: 


Drawn by PATTEN WILSON. 


The Articles in the November Number include 


The Architecture of Michael Angelo: 


Superbly Illustrated. Written by BERESFORD PITE. 


Romance in Sculpture: 
- Written and Illustrated by THOS. R. MACQUOID, R.I. 


The Work of G. F. Watts: Part Two: 


By W. E. F. BRITTEN. 
THIS ARTICLE ILLUSTRATES MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 
A DOUBLE PLATE IS ALSO INCLUDED, ILLUSTRATING 


“THE TOWER,’ PANGBOURNE: 
JOHN BELCHER, ARCHITECT. 


Price ONE SHILLING Nett. 


Now Ready, at all Bookstalls & Newsagents. 


Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, London, W.C. 3 
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2 
Case for the 


' ‘* Horny-handed 
_ Sons of Toil.” 


THE letters of “A 
London Architect” to 
the daily Press upon the 
subject of the idleness 
and insolence in the building trades, and 
‘the remarkable corroborations and amplifi- 
eations they drew from various London 
“builders, and others whose word may be held 
to be authoritative upon the matter, must 
have attracted wide attention among those 
‘coneerned with the affairs of building, and 
‘awakened no inconsiderable interest and 


in hae 


them. 


= 


> 


euriosity in the mind of the general. public. 
No one who may have read the epitome we 
gave of the case against the bricklayers and 

plasterers could remain unimpressed by the 
justice of the indictment brought against 
One would even go so far as to assert 
that everyone who has had intimate dealings 
‘with the building trades must have noticed at 
times the existence of a systematic conspiracy 


of indolence, and it is common for those who 


are for the first time brought into personal re- 
ations with the workmen to express astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary attitude of inde- 
pendence and nonehalanece with which, for 
the most part, they regard the trade that 
brings them their daily bread. For oneself, 
however, it was with a sort of pride anda 


deep satisfaction that one realised the perfect 


> 


freedom, and the untrammelled individuality 
of the English artisan, as exemplified in the 
various building crafts. Itgratified and warmed 
one’s sentiments of patriotism and justice to 
know that in England the “ horny-handed 
son of toil” was no son of toil at all; 
that he was a free agent, and that he was, 
perhaps, less embarrassed by the harsh facts 
of destitution and starvation than happens in 
the other pursuits and professions wherein 
men rely upon their own personal activity 
and abilities to keep them fed and clothed ; 
that he toiled only when it served his pur- 
pose to do so, and not perforce under the 
coercion of capitalism; that, when he wished 
it, he dawdled ; that, when he felt inclined to 
afford it, he took a holiday ; that, should he so 
choose, he might be merely a dilletante in 
bricklaying and plastering, and remain free 
to edueate his reason and his perceptions in 
the pursuit of his favourite hobby. One 
rejoiced to think that in England alone, of 
“almost all the civilised nations of the world, 
the “son of toil” was no serf or drudge or 
peasant labourer, but a physical triumph of 
the human species, and as free to perfect the 
numanity given him by the Almighty as any 
lord in the land. If in some cases these 
splendid privileges are abused, more’s the 
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pity; the privilege remains. One felt a 
patriotic pride to know that it was due to the 
liberal laws and wide justice of the English 
race that it was possible for the workman 
to withstand the coercion of the capitalist, 
and snap his fingers in the faces of those 
It is regretable that 
the independence of the artisan now touches 
upon the domain of positive despotism; a 
new-found power is all too readily abused. 


who would enslave him. 


In these connections, however, the rule of 
life seems to be: prey, or be preyed upon. 
When the balance has heen exactly adjusted 
between give and take, why, then will come 
Elysium ; but from a humanitarian point of 
view, at least, it is surely better to see an em- 
ployerat his wits’ end to meet his engagements 
than his employés supine under the yoke of 
the devil of competition. And if we consider 
what has occasioned this strained attitude 
between employers and employed, as though 
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of their members, the individual members are 
as widely sundered in their proclivities as are 
the individual members of other classes of life. 
Here are two pictures, each of a workman 
employed upon the same identical building. 
The remainder lay between these two ex- 
tremes of merit and demerit, but, it should 
be said, with a more marked affinity to the 
former extreme than the latter. The first was 
a slater. He came on to the work after the 
builder had been some days looking out for 
another hand. He said his tools were in 
pawn, and wished to be paid in advance that, 
he might get them out. This the builder 
refused ; but he acceded to his request for 
boots, took him home and fitted him with an 
old pair of his own. He also gave him a few 
shillings to carry on with. The man handled 
himself well and worked hard, having borrowed 
other people’s tools. On Saturday he drew 
his pay, but he did not bring his tools on the 
following Monday. He broaght, however, a 
sodden face and bleared eyes, and grumbled 
and asked for an advance to enable him to get 


ADDITIONS TO CAMP VIEW, WIMBLEDON COMMON. 


MESSRS. JOHN RKHMOND AND 


WALTER E, HEWITT, ARCHITECTS, 


the workman’s worst enemy was the man 
who gave him work, it will be found to be a 
reaction by the employed against the tyranny 
of their employers. It was a wide, sincere, 
and deep-rooted discontent that provoked the 
activity of the labour organisations, and estab- 
lished the various trade unions which might 


meet the employers, and combat them, upon | 
something approaching to equal grounds ; and | 


it is the security offered by the trade unions 
which makes the organised idleness and insol- 
ence of a certain section of the bricklayers and 
plasterers and their fellows possible, for it is 
only a certain clique or section which thus 
abuses the power afforded by the unions. 
The letters in the Daily Telegraph and else- 
where, being for the most part written with 
the direct object of showing the degredation 
to which the members of the building trades 
have fallen, emphasise unduly that particular 
aspect of the case, and give an impression 
as though~ all workmen were seriously 
affected with these derogatory qualities. 
The fact is, however, that, although the 
trades unions have a bad effect on the morals 


his tools out of pawn. This was again refused. 
On Tuesday he came on the job, and did some 
work, and on Wednesday he also appeared. 
but in the middle of the morning he returned 
the tools he had borrowed and asked for his 
money. He said he was ill. He took his 
day and a half’s pay, and could be seen 
hurrying down the street with one hand on 
his back to give an air of plausibility to his 
stated ill health. He turned the corner 
towards the public-house, and was not seen 
again—The second was a foreman working 
bricklayer. He was fifty-four, had bright 
eyes like a boy, slept only four hours a day, 
worked through a day and a night and the 
next day without rest, and had twice worked 
three days and two nights without any sleep. 
He was ambidexter—could work indifferently 
with either hand as was most convenient to 
the job in progress, and would change about to 
rest himself. He kept ten or a dozen brick- 
layers to their work, and did all the awkward 
corners and difficult and nasty jobs with his 
own hand. He had worked for his employer 
between twenty and thirty years. B. C. 
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THAT the British work- 
man is an incompetent, 
idle, worthless sot has 
long been an article of faith with the shod- 
dyocracy of this country, but that this belief 
is not shared by the powers that be in foreign 
countries is best attested by the fact that a 
British workman is usually paid from two to 
six times the native rate, and when any 
undertaking of exceptional difficulty or extent 
is entered into his services are immediately 
requisitioned both to perform and superin- 
tend. To old stagers in the building trade 
the stereotyped charges made by “ A London 
Architect.” and his supporters in the public 
press will be easily recognised as old 
familiar friends with new faces ; this time it is 
the bricklayer and plasterer who come under 
the lash—generally the sinners are the car- 
penter and mason, that curled darling of the 
scientific architect—yclept the plumber—not 
yet having outlived his popularity. It would 
serve no useful purpose to retaliate upon the 
“architects,” “builders,” and “ surveyors ” 
who have joined in the chorus of condemna- 
tion that their own houses are far from being 
in order, as the records of the metropolitan 
hospitals, police-courts, and the County 
Council will amply prove; but it will be well 
to examine some of the statements to see how 
far they are born out by evidence. First let 
us tabulate the heads of the indictment : 
(1) the men in question are paid “ full” 
wages and beyond the union rate; (2) 
they absent themselves from work on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays; (3) they discharge 
themselves at short notice; (4) they threaten 
to strike if their demands are not complied 
with; (5) plasterers object to carpenters 
doing plasterers’ work; (6) they do as little 
as they possibly can,and “make the work last.” 
To deal with these charges seriatum: Ist— 
The law of supply and demand is stronger than 
the most powerful trades-union, whether that 
of employer or employee; if men are paid 
higher than the current market rate it is in 
consequence of temporary pressure, and the 
fact of such payment is proof positive that it 
pays the capitalist to do so, because he builds 
not for philanthrophy, but for profit. Further, 
if such were not the case, he would not waste 
time writing to the papers, but would cease 
building, and invest his money in some more 
profitable undertaking. 2nd—There may be 
some truth in this charge, in respect of 
what may be called the camp-followers of the 
army of labour, wastrels and devil-may-cares, 
samples of which may be found in all classes 
of society; but it is absurd to level such a 
charge at the head of the great body of self- 
supporting and self-respecting craftsmen; 
and so far as the complaint is justified, the 
employers have the remedy in their own 
hands, viz, promptly to discharge the 
offenders. They must, however, remember 
that human nature will assert itself ; In times 
of slackness they are very tyrannical, dis- 
charging men relentlessly if half an hour 
late, or absent through any cause; in times of 
brisknessit is their turn, and like good Britons 
they should “grin and bear it.” 3rd—The 
short notice was enforced by the employers 
in 1867. The men would probably revert to 
a week's notice with pleasure. 4th—This is 
their birthright, but the counter-moye is held 
by the employer. 5th—Do not architects 
object to builders and surveyors ‘‘ working 
without plans?” And after all the man 
trained to the trade is most likely to produce 
satisfactory work, if stick and rag can be so- 
called. 6th—Task work in the concrete will 
infallibly lead to this, and if employers are dis- 
satisfied with the result of their own arrange- 
ment, why not cease snarling, and co-operate 
with the wealth producer ; well-managed, 


his capabilities may be fully and fruitfully 
developed. G. E. 


**Not Proven.”’ 


TOPICAL NOTES. 


These notes will be a regular feature of 
future issues. The innovation has been 
called for by the need of fuller comment 
on matters of professional and topical 
interest than ts made tn our “ Architec- 
tural Causerie” columns. ‘ Topical 
Notes,” we think, will add an interesting 
page to The Builders’ Fournal.” 


WE publish to-day,the 
report of our Special 
Correspondent on the 
result of the competition for the proposed 
municipal buildings at Reigate. The build- 
ings in question comprise municipal offices 
and fire and police stations, and the cost is 
not to exceed £15,000, but the site is un- 
popular with the majority of the ratepayers, 
and it is unlikely that the designs secured 
will ever be executed. It will be remembered 
that we called attention to the monstrous 
unfairness of the conditions of this competition 
(published in this journal on September 7th), 
and to the presumption of the Town Council 
who framed them in such terms. The 
premiums were in no just proportion to the 
value of the work, and considerably below 
those which are usually offered in competitions 
of the importance of this one, but, in spite of 
this, it was stipulated that the three premiated 
designs should remain the absolute property 
of the Corporation; no promise was given 
that the successful or any competitor should 
be commissioned to direct the work, and it 
was expressly stated that the “assessors” 
reserved to themselves the right to alter any 
of the designs as they might deem advisable, 
and to withhold one or more of the premiums 
in the event of only a few designs being sub- 
mitted, or if in their opinion the prizes 
were not merited. The “assessors” are, it 
seems, a Committee of the council, for the 
instructions to competitors began: “ Hach 
drawing shall consist of—(a) a general section, 
(b) a general elevation,” and so forth. <A 
reference to our correspondent’s report 
will show that the result of the competition 
has fulfilled the promise of its inception. 
It was only to be expected that the award of 
the “assessors” would indicate the bias of a 
local and personal preference, and this seems 
to have duly occurred. This is hardly credit- 
able on the part of the Reigate Town Council, 
although under the terms of the conditions, 
and as a strict matter of business, they were 
entitled to make any selection they might 
choose, but it seems to us that in this matter 
the gravest discredit lies with the Profession. 
At the time the conditions of competition 
were first made public, a correspondent to 
this journal wrote with great justice and 
pertinence when he said: “J consider that 
any architect sending in a design under such 
conditions is giving his vote and influence to 
the degradation of himself and his professional 
brethren.” As we have pointed out on several 
occasions, the abuses of the competition 
system and the disrepute into which the Pro- 
fession has fallen through this humiliating 
usuage by the public, is not so much the fault 
of the promoters who, as business men, are 
entitled to ask as much as they ean get for 
their outlay, but is rather due to the lack of 
public spirit, esprit de corps, and professional 
dignity among the architects themselves. 
This instance of the Reigate Competition is 
acase in point. The conditions drew forth 
wide ridicule, and the universal condemnation 
and repudiation of the Profession, and yet, 
although the exact number is not stated, the 
circumstances indicate at least a fairly large 
number of competitors. We heard a little 
time ago that some one had delivered a 
lecture on “Professional Etiquette.” We 
do not think that lecture was a very long one, 


The Reigate 
Competition. 


Our readers will have 
been sorry to learn that 
it has been deemed neces. | 
sary to reconstruct the fine bridge at Kew to 
meet the needs of increased traffic, and we now 
regret to hear that the sum estimated by the 
engineer of the London County Council, Sir 
J. Wolfe Barry, and granted by Parliament 
for the work, is much below the price named — 
severally in the tenders, and that it has been 
suggested that the design should be modified, 
and a reduction of cost effected by the sub-— 
stitution of internal brickwork or conerete in 
place of stone. This is a principle of economy 
that is met with all too frequently in these 
days, and it is indeed a pity that the suecessor — 
to old Kew Bridge should be the object 
of offical parsimony. We notice that Sir J, 
Wolfe Barry attributed the heavy prices 
quoted in the seven tenders to the ney 
Employers’ Liability Act, and the attitude — 
taken by the London County Council on the — 
subject of terms of labour. We rather ex-— 
pected that he would have burst out into ani- — 
madversions on the ‘ conspired indolence and — 
brutish callousness of the bricklayers and plas- — 
terers,” or used language to some such effect. — 


Kew Bridge. 
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WE are glad to see 
that it is intended that — 
the work of building the — 
nave of Mr. Pearson’s masterpiece shall begin 
next year. £27,000 have already been sub- 
scribed for this work, and it is hoped that the — 
fact of building operations being renewed 
will call attention to the work, and increase 
the flow into the exchequer. Truro Cathedral — 
will hold a unique position in posterity. — 
As it will be the largest achievement of the — 
Gothic Revival, so it will be also the last, — 
for the whole tendency of church building — 
at the present time is opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Revivalists. It is well that this — 
should be so, for, sincere as the enthusiasm 
of these men was, their’s was an ideal which. 
cramped and falsified the true impulse and 
privilege of Art. a 


Truro Cathedral. 
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Tha’ Bondiecas THe London County 

Sistas Council has, under its 

: new General Powers — 

Bill, just availed itself of the highest pre- — 
rogative of its institution, and has voted 
£1000 to the completion and erection of the — 
late Mr. Thomas Thornyecroft’s statue on the — 
Embankment by Westminster Bridge. Under _ 
the advice of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., the 
site upon which the plaster model now — 
stands has been approved, but the pedestal — 
is to be some 5ft. higher than that upon — 
which the model now set. To our mind 
the group would have looked better in a 
position in which it might be seen readily — 
against the sky, and at such a distance as to 
emphasise its full value as an Architectural 
Sculpture, an object it was avowedly designed — 
to effect, and which it effects, we think, 
almost to the exclusion of all appeals to the — 
esthetic sense. 


CAMP VIEW. 


We illustrate on our front page an addition — 
to a house at Wimbledon. The house is built 
of brick and slate. Lawrence’s red bricks are 
used for facing, the slates are Tilberthwaite’s, 
and brown Portland stone is used for the — 
dressings and parapets. The architects are 
Messrs. John Richmond and Walter E. Hewitt 


Tue training classes held by the Home Arts 
and Industries Association for voluntary ~ 
teachers and others at the Royal Albert Hall 
have now opened for the autumn session. 
Bookbinding and leather embossing, carpentry _ 
and carving, inlay and marquetry, metal — 
repoussé and basket-making, &c., are taught. — 
Particulars can be obtained from the Secre 
tary. 


“THE A.A. MEASURED DRAWING 
| AWARDS. 


By Our Own Critic. 


_ TPE sheets of drawings submitted in com- 
petition for the Architectural Associa- 

tion Measured Drawing Prize in no degree 
approach in merit the work which was pro- 
duced by candidates for the A.A. Medal, 
whose designs we have fully reviewed. Five 
alternative ‘subjects were given in the 
instructions to intending competitors, com- 
_ prising :—The Pedestal and Statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross; St. James’ Club, corner 
of Bride Street, Piccadilly; the organ, St. 
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A.A, MEASURED DRAWING PRIZE. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Lawrence, Jewry; the chimney-piece at ‘The 
Charterhouse; and Nos. 57 and 58, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, a design attributed to Inigo Jones. 
Of these the two latter proved themselves the 
most popular, and the prize, as we announced 
‘some weeks back, has been given to Mr, A. M. 
Torrance for his measured drawings of the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields House, while Mr. J. G. 
N. Clift has won Honorable Mention with his 
drawing of The Charterhouse chimney-piece. 
We publish both these drawings, necessarily 
much reduced in size, in our present issue. 
They show accurate and careful work, but 
little or no distinction of manner, and lack 
that precision and vigour which should always 
characterise a good architectural drawing. 
Mr. Torrance’s measured notes showed a neat 
and well plotted elevation, but in making his 
final drawing he would have been better 


advised to have used a heavier line, and he 
has tried to show more of the detail in the 
decorated parts of the design than could 
possibly be fully indicated in a jin. scale 
drawing of his subject. 

The power that enabes an experienced 
draughtsman to make a good small-scale 
drawing relies as much upon his knowing 
what to leave out as in his knowing how to 
draw what he puts in. In an architectural 
drawing, as we see from the work of the 
present acknowledged masters of the art, the 
line should not vary appreciably in. width or 
density throughout, and it is the sign by 
which we know an inexperienced draughtsman 
when we see the more intricate parts of the 
drawing delineated in a thinner line, or treated 
ina different manner, to the rema‘nder. In 
places, Mr. Torrance’s line shows the widening 
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A.A. MEASURED DRAWING PRIZE. 
FIRST PRIZE. 


and shrinking touch of his steel nib; the best 
draughtsmen do not allow this to appear, and 
their freehand line has a free equal contour, 
as though it had been traced with a stylo. It 
is a good plan to rub the point of the nib 
lightly on an oilstone till a line of the right 
gauge can be drawn without pressing upon the 
pen, or appreciably opening the cleft of the nib. 

These latter remarks apply also to Mr. 
Clift’s subject, which, though easier to measure 
and involving somewhat less drawing, has 
called for a good deal of freehand drawing of 
a difficult order. Mr. Clift’s drawing in par- 
ticular is marred by the flexible point of the 
steel pen he used, with which it is almost 
impossible to draw a long sharply curving 
stroke in a satisfactory way, as the thickness 
of the line will always vary with the direction 
in which the point of the nib is moving. Next 
time Mr. Clift has any such work to be 
finished let him blunt the point of his pen as 
above described, or use some other expedient 
to a similar end, and trace over his pencil lines 
with a free wrist and the pen held loosely and 
lightly in his fingers. His manner of drawing 
the grotesque, masks, and heraldic figures is 
also not very good. He has put too much 
work into them, and nervously touched them 
up and shaded them so that they look as though 
they were alive, and some of the lions’ heads 
appear like human faces in pain. Such things 
as these are among the most difficult to draw 
in line so that their character be presented, and 
the material in which they are carved well 
suggested, but the broad, equal, flowing line, 
which should distinguish the rest of the 
drawing, will also be best used here. 


There is another point upon which we would | 


ELEVATION OF 57 AND 58, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
BY A. M. TORRANCE, 


call both these gentlemen to order, namely, 
upon the subject of their printing. The 
labour, pains, and thought expended upon it 
are indeed most praiseworthy, and, in the case 
of the prize-winner, it has been given as much 
attention as the drawing itself, for it has 
been enriched with scrolls and crossed palm 
branches, more voluptuous than anything in 
Inigo Jones’s design. But why set so much 
store by an acquirement which, as here prac- 
tised at least, is a mere feat of mechanical 
dexterity ? It will be found that men of the 
most distinguished merits in Architecture do 
not elaborate their printing in this way. The 
point typifies very aptly the modern miscon- 
ception of the significance of good draughts- 
manship, wherein a high value is ascribed to 
mere manual facility, a facility which in 
general, indicates a mechanical and uncreative 
mind. The drawing of architects should be 
dashing, broad, sketchy, and suggestive, with- 
out deviating from the architectural demand 
for strictaccuracy. We have wondered also why 
Mr. Torrance, having all the languages of the 
world to choose from, and any cypher or com- 
bination of words or signs he could remember 
or invent, for the motto which should dis- 
tinguish and identify his design, selected a 
word which was invented to popularise a hair 


renovator, and has been elevated to the catch- ~ 


phrase of a music-hall song. We remember 


the same irrelevant spirit in a competitor at . 


the R.I.B.A., who, some years ago, called his 
Soane design “Charley’s Aunt!” This sori 
of thing is frivolous and unbecoming, to say 
the least, and might justly have prejudiced 
the assessors, and turned the balance of their 
decision against “'Tatcho.” 


|NovemBer 9, 1898. 
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RIEVAULX ABBEY. 


eee Abbey (called Rivas by the natives) is 
some twenty miles beyond York as the 
crow flies, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, — 
Bolton Abbey, in Wharfedale, has always 
appeared to me (says a writer in the Man- — 
chester Weekly Times) to be peerless for 
situation and perfect in all the features which — 
go to make up a picture—wood, water, and — 
bounding fells for background. I would un- 
hesitatingly place Rievaulx Abbey next in 
point of beauty and interest. In several — 
features this abbey surpasses Bolton Priory. 
It is more extensive and of more imposing and — 
beautiful Architecture. Leaving Leedsby the 
North-Eastern Railway train, we soon quit the — 
smoke and grime of this prosperous northern 
city for Helmsley. This little rural town of — 
about 1500 inhabitants has much that is quaint — 
about it. Its great market square or place is 
entered by three roads. In the centre stands — 
a handsome stone monument of beautiful — 
design, a Gothic shrine enclosing a full — 
length marble figure of the present Earl — 
Feversham’s father, erected some thirty years 
ago. The church, the most imposing of the 
Ryedale churches, is a neat structure, carefully 
restored in the sixties. There are may 
antiquities in and around it. . 


Tuer CASTLE RvuIns, 


upon a wooded knoll, have a very imposing — 
appearance, and are intensely interesting to — 
the antiquary. They carry us back to the 
Norman times. The keep of solid and good ~ 
quarried stone is very impressive. Its most 
notable owner was a Walter L’Espec, who — 
fought successfully in the Battle of the — 
Standard. It was this warrior knight who — 
built and endowed Rievaulx Abbey in 1131. — 
He afterwards became its Abbot. Helmsley — 
Castle was built by one De Ros whilst York- _ 
shire still wept the Norman Conquest. Helms- 
ley has a few ancient houses covered with 
thatch, though the majority are covered with © 
red fluted tiles. A stream runs throughits 
main street. There are a market cross and ~ 
several old comfortable inns in the square. 
Two miles from Helmsley we find a wicket 
gate by the side of the road, with notice board _ 
indicating the way to the Abbey and ae 


Tue TERRACE. 


We visit the famous terrace, a piece of ex- 
quisite lawn, over half a mile in length, form- 
ing an irregular curve. Through openings we 
obtain, as we slowly proceed, charming 
glimpses of the Abbey seated in the vale 
below. At either end of this noble terrace, 
which art has skillfully fashioned from a 
natural mound, is placed a Greek pavilion and 
a Tuscan temple. The latter contains some 
magnificent mural frescoes, painted by a dis- 
tinguished Italian, representative of the salient 
features of Greek mythology. On the coved — 
ceiling is depicted, in all the wealth of colour 
and wonderful realism, Apollo as sun god in 
his chariot drawn by three fiery chargers. 
Aurora, the Goddess of the Morning, is open- 
ing the aerial portals of the dawn. The first 
view we get of 
THE ABBEY 


is not soon to be forgotten. There below the 
steep declivity, embosomed by wooded hills, 
stands the ruin, lovely and beautiful in its 
desolation. Its name indicates its position, 
viz., the Abbey of the Rye Valley (Valle, 
Vaulx, or Vaux). From one point of view we 
see the choir, which is entire, being one of the 
most perfect parts of this interesting ruin. It 
is of light colour, almost gleaming white in 
the brilliant sunshine; and we are astounded ~ 
as we try to realise what must have been the 
magnificence of the whole pile in its prime. 
Other portions come into view as we proceed, 
and soon we see the hamlets, the thatched and 
tiled “huts where poor men lie,” scattered in 
delightful irregularity. We leave the terrace 
by zigzag pathsinto the dell below,and winding 
amongst the few scattered houses we reach the 
ruins, amidst whose columns and brokenarches _ 
we wander long and leisurely. Seated ona — 


—-" 
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at a point where the transept intersected the 
nave (now vanished !), we gaze admiringly up 
the choir, 

Wirn rrs Maaniricent Winpow 


of three long lancet compartments, below 
which are three others of similar form. Through 
these six openings is seen the wooded slope of 
the terrace. Below, railed off around, near 


where the altar once blazed in gold and precious © 


stones, is an abbot’s tomb. On each side are 
rows of magnificent clustered pillars, richly 
capitolled, fresh as from the mason’s chisel. 
Above these are two tiers of simple arched 
windows, with lovely columns at each side. 


‘Singular to say, this building points north and 


south. It is in the Norman and Early English 
style of Architecture. The monks who occu- 
pied it were of the Cistercian order, and it is 
the first abbey erected in Yorkshire, and the 
second in England. We must not forget the 
refectory, the whole of whose walls are still 
standing. The stone recessed lectern in the 
hall where the reading brother sat during 
meals still remains. What was once the 
cloister court is now grassy paddock, shaded 
by noble ash trees. In this ruin, 


So Lovety 1n Decay, 


we see an eloquent link between the present 
and the past. Over seven centuries have 
rolled down the stream of time since the era of 
strong religious fervour which marked the 
twelfth century—the age of Peter the Hermit 
and of many a saintly character. It was an 
age which saw the building of stately abbeys, 
and the transforming of many a sterile vale 
into fertility and plenty. Above all, it was 
the age which gave birth, in the sunny clime 
of Southern France, to Barnard of Clairvaux. 
Bernard sent a small body of his monks to this 
district. They found this part of Yorkshire a 
vast howling wilderness. Their beneficent 


labours transformed it intoaparadise. Rievaulx 
_Abbey is one of the 160 which he founded. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuurcu, Woodbridge, has lately 


been beautified by the presentation of two 


excellent stained-glass windows. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


broken fragment within the great enclosure, 


BRITISH ARCHAROLOGISTS IN 
GREECE, 


ANP the annual meeting of the subscribers 

to the British School (of Archeology) 
at Athens, Mr. Hogarth, Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, the director, stated in his 
report that the functions of the school were 
twofold—education and research. The first 
divided itself into education in esthetics and 
education for research. Neither in his view 
was a primary object of the school, the first 
being really not archeology, though often mis- 
called so, The second ought to be well-nigh 
completed before students come to Athens at 
all—at the Universities and English museums. 
As a matter of fact, the functions of the school 
were limited—first by its small staff. If the 
British School was to bea teaching institution 
it must provide itself with such an organisation 
as the German School had. It should also be 
remembered that few men could afford such a 
luxury. The supply of such students would 
always be small, The second function— 
research—was the one which both in theory 
and practice, the school performed best. In 
fact, last year a majority of the students 
represented this side. The research might be 
—(a) Individual, for which the school provides 
trained advice, a library, and all possible 
facilities; but the researchers, mostly graduates 
of full age, took their salvation in their own 
hands, Again, their numbers could never be 
large owing to want of endowment for long 
terms of residence abroad—English students 
not being supported by their Government— 
and to want of endowments at home, pro- 
fessorial chairs, museum places and the like. 
The school had only a very small and uncertain 
nucleus of men working at archeology as a pro- 
fession. On the increase of this would depend 


Its INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


(b) Collective, undertaken by the school as 
such, This was principally by excavation. 
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The scene of action during the past season had 
been the most important pre-historic capital 
of the island of Melos, discovered at Phylakopi, 
on the north-east coast, by Ross, and reported 
on by Dummler. The school began to excavate 
it in 1896, little suspecting its great import- 
ance. It was proving a second Hissarlik, an 
undisturbed repository of the products of the 
primitive civilisation of the Aigean from the 
* Mycenaean ” age back to the Neolithic period. 
Much has been eaten away by the sea, but what 

was left was equal in extent to Tiryns. Mr. 
Hogarth picked up the work where Mr. Cecil 
Smith left it, and, after determining the limits 
of the city on south and east, and digging test 
trenches to obtain a relative chronology of the 
potsherds, in which the site was marvellously 
rich, proceeded to open out the great barrack- 
like structures onthe north and west. Here were 


REMAINS OF THREE SETTLEMENTS, 


divided by layers of debris, the middle and 
lower ones being singularly well preserved. 
The best rooms were on the higher ground to 
the west. The blocks were divided by narrow 
lanes with covered drains down the centre. 
The depth varied from seven metres to three 
metres. In the two lower settlements was 
found a mass of pottery, and almost as many 
vessels, complete or little broken, as in a large 
cemetery. These covered the whole develop- 
ment of the potter’s art up to the fine Myce- 
naean work. Fabrics, shapes, and decorations 
were in many cases new. The most notable 
vase was pipe-shaped and decorated with four 
scantily-clad figures, bearing fish in either 
hand. This was about the most interesting 
primitive Aigean vase in existence. In several 
rooms painted frescoe was found, in one case 
white and gold lilies on a red ground; in 
another a beautiful scene of the sea with 
flying fish and marine growths and a man 
working a casting net. Of the primitive 
symbols now attracting so much attention on 
Cretan stones, &c., over fifty distinct examples 
were found scratched in clay before baking. 
Many fine steatite vases, clay lamps (unknown 
previously on early sites), and other stone 
utensils and implements came to light. There 
wasa little bronze and bone, but no gold or silver. 
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NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR 
REIGATE. 


A COMPETITION, AND A COMPLAINT. 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ee designs were delivered on Thursday, 

October 6th, and on the following Tuesday 
the designs placed first, second, and third 
were publicly exhibited, but no intimation of 
the exhibition was given to the competitors 


—at least to the unsuccessful competitors. | 


Exception must be taken to the exhibiting of 


the winning designs only. The great value of | 
| at the time of writing, been returned ; and 


a public exhibition is that it allows the public 


and the competitors to see that everything is | 


above board, and in the case of this competi- 
tion it is obviously impossible to know if the 
best designs have been chosen. 

With regard to the three designs that were 
exhibited, it would seem that the design placed 
third had secured its position through some 
curious mischance, as in everyway—in plan- 
ning, design, and draughtmanship—é is an in- 
different piece of work. The first premiated 
design, under motto “ Pro bono publico,” is by 
Messrs. Balham, Limited, and is shown by 
drawings executed in black-and-white, cut out 
and mounted on grey-tinted cards. In this 
design both the police superintendent’s resi- 
dence and the fire-station are detached build- 
ings, the former being so required by the con- 
ditions of competition. The main block of 
buildings, containing public offices, council 
chamber, police court, and offices are placed 
facing the proposed new roadway, with one 
principal entrance to the whole. The building 
is narrow and very elongated, this necessitating 
long corridors. 

The second premiated design, “Efficiency 
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with Economy,” is by Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell, 
and is admirably shown by a spirited perspec- 


_ tive, the design being well thought out; 


and, as in the first premiated design, the 
police superintendent’s residence and the fire- 


| station are distinct from the main block. The 


plans are more compact than in the first 
premiated. 

The third premiated design needs little or no 
description, save that it is by an assistant in 
the Reigate Borough Surveyor’s Office, and 
was sent in under the motto of “ Labor Omnia 
Vincit.” 

One more word. The way the competitors 
have been treated leaves something to be 
desired. The unsuccessful designs have not, 


not a line of information has been sent 
out as to how or by whom the award has been 
given. 


Tue freehold of the Manchester Hotel, along 
with a number of shops in Aldersgate Street, 
was submitted for sale at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, last week. The bidding started 
at £100,000, and rose to £163,000, when the 
property was “ bought in” for £175,000. 

THE past week has been one of great activity 
at the Tokenhouse Yard Mart, and almost 
every investment offered was disposed of, in 
some cases keen competition being displayed. 
Ground rents were in active demand. A 
number of thesesecured upon property at Black- 
heath realised very high prices, as much as 96 
years’ purchase being paid in one case, and the 
total amount of the sale reached nearly £69,000. 
In the way of land the only transaction was 
in regard to some 14 acres on the Greenwich 
marshes, which realised about £500 an acre, 
The total returns for the week amounted to 
£185,521. 


[Noveaper 9, 1898. | 


MARTELLO TOWERS. 
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NE of the old Martello towers which form 


such picturesquely conspicuous objects on — 
the East Coast, right away from the mouth of — 
the Thames down to Aldeburgh, is in process of 


demolition. Many of these curious fortifica~ 


tions have been destroyed already. In the 


books of reference which contain any allusion 
to the subject at all, they are described as 


obsolete and unserviceable for purposes of 
national defence, and that fact was indeed — 


recognised long ago by the War Office author- _ 5 


ities, when the forts were dismantled and 
allowed to be put to all manner of strange 
uses. Some were taken down, as already 
stated, and it is said that a single structure 
provided sufficient material ; 


For THE BuILDING oF SIXTEEN COTTAGES; 


the larger number were for a long time occu- ‘a 
pied by coastguardsmen; and one tower has 


been converted into a Catholic Chapel. The 
question arises whether those towers are not 


historical relics well worthy of preservation. 


The Martello towers were built in the early 
years of the present century, when Bonaparte 
was making preparations for the invasion of 
England. In some topographical work, a sar- 
castic statement appears to the effect that 
these extraordinary buildings must have been 
put up as a puzzle to succeeding generations, 


the inference being that no sensible or acknow-- _ 


ledged plan of defensive fortification was 
followed in their erection. But this was not 
by an means the case. In Dr. Brewer's “ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,” the explanation 
is given that circular towers of a like character 
were placed all along the Mediterranean Coast 
as a means of protection against pirates, and 
that the name they received arose from the 
method of sounding an alarm, by striking a 
bell with a “martello” or hammer. The ~ 

tower under notice stands eae 


In THe VILLAGE oF BAWDSEY 


and is one—the advance guard, as it were— 
of a group of five which were intended for the 
protection of Hollesley Bay. It is apparently 
for the sake of the bricks, which are employed 
for the “inside” work of some new cottages 
for coastguardsmen, that the old Martello 
tower is being pulled down ; and they must be 
very dear bricks, for the labour and trouble 
of the process is something prodigious. The 
walls are about 16ft. thick at the bottom, and 
10ft. thick at the solitary entrance door ; there 
is an immense central pillar, upon which and 
the outside wall a heavy vaulted roof is sup’ 
ported, and the men have up to the present 
gone little beyond throwing down the stone 
parapet and peeling off some of the external 
surface. To do this deep holes of about 2in. 
in diameter are drilled in; a foot of the space 
is crammed with gunpowder; and the charge 
is exploded by means of afuse. The materials 
of which the walls are made is 


A Kinp or Kentisu Brick, 


all bound together with cement between the 
inside and outside facings. Apart from any 
historic interest, the tower is a remarkable 
structure—exactly like all the rest, it may be 
said, except that there is no fosse or ditch 
around it, as is the case with that example 
which stands on the hill near the Bath Hotel 
at Felixstowe. The one entrance is at a con- 
siderable height; it is very narrow, and is 
closed by a heavy door, with an iron bar fitting 
into staples. It leads to a single circular 
apartment, lighted by two small windows, 
having an outlook towards the sea. This was 
used as a casement for troops, and would have 
been a safe place of refuge in olden times, 
when the largest guns were but toys in com- 
parisions with the inventions of to-day. 


Tue Bristol Municipal Sites Committee are 
considering the question of a site for new 
municipal buildings. 

A very curious relic of old Paris is about to 
be removed—the house in the Rue de Venise, 
built in 1402 by the celebrated alchemist, 
palmist, and philanthropist, Nicholas Flamel. 
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A LEEDS BUILDING SCHEME. 


| ages aspect of Briggate, the principal. 


thoroughfare of Leeds, is about to be 
improved. The old commercial hotel, the 
Bull and Mouth, and some adjoining pro- 
perty, has been acquired by a private com. 
pany. This company is about to develop the 
estate, which covers an area of 4900 square 
yards, and which includes not only the Bull 
and Mouth Hotel, but two shops on the north 
and one on the south side of it. To Briggate 
there will be a frontage of 120ft., and to Kirk- 
Backward from Briggate, 
the estate extends to within 40ft. of New 
Market Street. The buildings upon the 

ound are very old, and at the rear consist 
of dilapidated cottages and sheds. The whole 
is to be swept away, and entirely new build- 


ings erected. The promoters hope that in 


carrying out the scheme the Corporation will 
see their way 
To Make A New Srreet 


_ from Duncan Street to Kirkgate, 42ft. wide—a 


continuation of the recently constructed 
thoroughfare known as Central Road. For this 
purpose no less than 1900yds. of the ground 
is offered by the Company, and negotiations 


with a sub-committee are now going on. 


Plans of the new structures have already been 
prepared, and it is evident that the Company 
are going to carry out the enterprise on a 
palatial scale. Briefly stated, the new build- 
ings will comprise a large hotel, an immense 
emporium, and a large number of shops and 
warehouses. The Briggate frontage will be 


_ inthe French Renaissance style of Architecture, 


and rise six stories. The principal ornamental 
features will include a number of richly deco- 
rated circular columns. Marble and granite 
will be extensively used. It is said, indeed, 
that there will be no more imposing structure 
in Briggate, and it will be surmounted by a 
handsome turret, with illuminated clock, 120ft. 
high from the street level. The main 
entrance to the hotel will, of course, be in 
Briggate. It will be approached through a 
colonnade 75ft. long and 20ft. wide. This will 
lead directly to a large central hall, 94ft. lone 
and 30ft. wide, with a balcony running round 
the first floor level and a handsome lantern 
roof. The hall is to be elaborately treated, 
and will probably surpass in elegance and 
dimensions anything of the kind in the 
Access to all parts of the hotel 
will be had from it. On the ground floor will 
be a buffet, 75ft. by 25ft. K ball- room, 90ft. 
long by 45ft. wide, and 25ft. high, will have a 


beautiful oriel window, overlooking Briggate. 


In the basement will be situated a billiard 
saloon. The public bedrooms will number 130. 
Tue Emporium, 


which has already been let on lease for twenty- 
one years, likewise forms a very extensive part 
of the enterprise. It will have a frontage to 


Briggate of 74ft., an area of 95ft. by 75ft., and — 


a large lantern roof. Four or five tiers of 
galleries will run round the interior. The 
basement will be constructed so that it can 
be flooded to a depth of 2ft. The establish- 
ment will be on the lines of Lewis’s emporium 
in Liverpool. A promenade will overlook 
Briggate. For the entertainment of customers 
a fine band will perform during business hours, 
and light refreshments will be served. The 
emporium will be the enterprise of a Company. 
The new shops and warehouses are to number 
twenty-one. Each will have a frontage of 
about 18ft. At the rear the old Red Lion 
Hotel, now approached from Kirkgate, will be 
rebuilt. It is expected that the carrying out 
of the scheme will occupy about three years. 
The architects are Messrs. J. Holmes, Greaves, 
and Co., of London, Leeds, Pontefract, and 
Castleford. 


Some time ago the London County Council 
agreed conditionally to lease a site at the 
southern approach to the Tower Bridge for 
the erection of a theatre. The Corporate 
Property Committee of the Council, however, 
now report that the conditions of the Council 
have not been complied with, and recommend 
that the resolution be rescinded. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


THE FEUDAL PRINCIPLES OF 
REAL PROPERTY LAW.* 


By Wittiam H, Sracroouz, LL.D., 
Barvrister-at-Law, 


IT. 


N the contemplation of our law, all the land 
in the Kingdom is held, mediately or im- 
mediately, of the Sovereign. The thing 

holden is, therefore, styled a tenement, the 
possessors thereof tenants, and the manner of 
their possession a tenure.t The feudal prin- 
ciple of this will appear from what I have said 
in the last article. 

There were, among our ancestors, four prin- 
cipal species of lay tenures, to which all others 
may be reduced; the grand criteria of which 
were the natures of the several services or 
renders, that were due to the lords from their 
tenants. The services, in respect of their 
quality, were either free or base services, in 
respect of their quantity and the time of exact- 
ing them, were either certain or uncertain.+ 

From the various combinations of these 
services have arisen the four kinds of lay 
tenure which subsisted in England till the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; and three 
of which subsist to this day.t They were : 

1. Knights’ service; where the service was 

both free and uncertain. 

2. Free socage ; where the service was both 
free and certain. 

3. Pure villenage; where the service was 
base in its nature, and uncertain as to 
time and quantity. 

4, Villein-socage ; where the service, though 
base, was reduced to a certainty. 


* Continued from page 75. 
+ 2 Bl, Com. Ch, 5. 
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Until the restoration of the monarchy in 
1660, most of the land in England was held by 
the tenure of knight’s service, and that prin- 
cipally of the King in capite, or directly from 
the King. There were instances in which the 
tenant in knight’s service held from a middle 
lord, who, again, held mediately or immediately 
from the King. Cases of this kind were 
examples of what is called “subinfeudation.” 
But any such estates must have been created 
before the eighteenth year of Edward I., when 
a celebrated statute, called, from its opening 
words, the statute of Quia Emptores, was 
passed to put an end to subinfeudation, or the 
fresh creation of the relation of feudal land- 
lord and tenant. Of this I shall have more to 
say presently, when we consider the nature of 
an estate in fee simple. 

The tenure of knight’s service was abolished, 
or rather it was changed into free and common 
socage, by the 12 Car. 2, chap. 24, passed in the 
year 1660. We must not, however, suppose 
that the principles of the feudal system were 
abolished by this Act, which touched, not the 
system itself, but only certain incidents that 
arose from it. Socage, into which all tenures 
(with certain trifling exceptions, to be noted 
presently) were converted by the Act, is itself 
a feudal tenure, and, before we proceed to con- 
sider itsnature, it will be well to glance briefly 
at the more ancient and purely feudal tenure 
of knight’s service, “since,” says Blackstone, 
“it is that alone to which we can recur, fo 
explain any seeming or real difficulties that 
may arise in our present mode of tenure.” * 

To make a tenure by knight’s service, a de- 
terminate quantity of land was necessary, 
which was called a knight’s fee, the value of 


*2 Bl. Com. Ch. 6. 
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which, in the reigns of Henry II. and Edward 
II. was £20 per annum.* A certain number 
of these knight’s fees made up a barony. The 
tenure was transferred by livery of seisin, 
which means delivery of the feudal possession 
(and which I shall explain more particularly 
when describing the conveyance of real estate) 
and was perfected by homage and fealty. 

Fealty was a profession of faith to the lord, 
which corresponded to the more modern oath 
of allegiance. Homage was a ceremony that 
was performed by the new tenant in the 
presence of the old tenants upon his investi- 
ture. It is thus described by Blackstone :— 
“The vassal or tenant upon investiture did 
usually homage to his lord; openly and humbly 
kneeling, being ungirt, uncovered, and holding 
up his hands both together, between those of 
the lord, who sate before him; and there pro- 
tested that ‘he did become his man, from that 
day forth, of life and limb and earthly honour,’ 
and then he received a kiss from his lord, 
which ceremony was denominated homagium, 
or manhood, by the feudists, from the stated 
form of words, devenio vester homo.” Homage 
was abolished by 12 Car. ii., ch 24. 

The seven principal consequences of the 
tenure by knight’s service, or in chivalry, were 
as follows :— 

1, Aids. — These were originally mere 
benevolences granted by the tenant to his lord 
in times of difficulty, which, however, came in 
process of time to be considered as matter of 
right, and not of discretion. They were 
chiefly three —first to ransom the _lord’s 
person if taken prisoner, an obvious 
consequence of the feudal relation between 
them. Secondly, to defray the expense of 
making the lord’s eldest son a knight, so as 
to provide for the better defence of the nation. 
Thirdly, to give a suitable portion to the 
lord’s eldest daughter. The feudal principle 
of this was that the lord could not acquire 
money by other means, being for the benefit of 
the nation wholly conversant with matters of 
arms, and from the nature of his tenure 
unable to charge his lands with this or any 
other incumbrances.{ 

2. Relief. Originally, as we saw in the last 
article, the feudal tenant only held his estate 
for his own life, that is to say, during the 
time that he was able to perform the services 
in consideration of which he held it. 
Gradually it became customary to appoint the 
eldest son to succeed the father, because, 
having been trained by the father, he seemed 
to be the person who on the decease of the 
father would be most likely to properly per- 
form his duties. Relief was a fine (of one 
year’s rent where the rent was fixed) which 
the heir paid to the lord for admitting him to 
the feudal tenure which his ancestor had 
possessed. But it was only payable if he were 
of age on the death of the ancestor, for if 
under age he became liable to “wardship ” 
and “ marriage.” 

3. Primer seisin was the relief paid by the 
heirs of the King’s tenants in capite if of age 
at the death of the ancestor. It amounted to 
one whole year’s profits of the lands if they 
were in immediate possession, and half a year’s 
profits if they were in reversion, expectant on 
an estate for life. 

4. Wardship. If the heir were under 
twenty-one years being a male, or fourteen 
being a female, when the ancestor died, the 
lord had the custody of the body and lands of 
such heir, without any account of the profits, 
till the age of twenty-one in males, and sixteen 
in females. The law supposed the male to be 
unable to perform knight’s service till twenty- 
one, but the female was supposed to be able to 
marry at fourteen, and then her husband could 
perform it. If she were fourteen on the death 
of the ancestor, the lord had no wardship, but if 
heonce got her into wardship, owing to her being 
under fourteen, he could keep her in wardship 
till sixteen. ‘The feudal principle of wardship 
was to give the custody of the feud to the lord, 
that he might, out of the profits arising from 


Pal: : 

+Id.ch,4. ‘The tie which created the relation of 
lord and tenant, at all events tenant by military service, 
was homage.” Digby, “History of the Law of Real 
Property,’ ch. 2, ‘*This tie was dissolved by felony, 
failure of heirs, or repudiation of duties on either side,” 

t BL. Com, Ch, 5. 
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the land, provide a fit person to supply the 
infant’s services, till he was of age to perform 
them himself. : 

When the male heir reached the age of 
twenty-one, or the female sixteen, they might 
sue out their livery, or ousterlemain, as it was 
called ; this meant sue for the delivery of their 
lands out of their guardian’s hands. For this, 
they had to pay a fine of half a year’s profits 
of the lands, but, as I have intimated, in con- 
sideration of the land having been in ward, 
they were excused relief or primer seisin. It 
was to deal with questions of this kind that 
the celebrated Court of Wards and Liveries 
was instituted by Henry VIII.,in the thirty- 
second year of his reign. 

If the heir held a knight’s fee, he had, on 
coming of age, to receive the order of knight- 
hood, or pay a fine to the King. Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth are particular instances of 
sovereigns who exercised the royal prerogative 
of compelling the vassals to be knighted (a 
matter of great ceremony and expense) or pay 
a fine, as a means of raising money. It caused 
great dissatisfaction when attempted to be 
enforced by Charles I., and was abolished by a 
statute passed in his reign, 16 Car, i., ch. 20. 

5. Marriage. While the infant was in ward, 
the guardian had the power of tendering him 
or her asuitable match, without disparagement, 
or inequality ; which, if the infants refused, 
they forfeited the value of the marriage, valorem 
maritagii, to their guardian; that is, so much 
as a jury would assess, or anyone would bona 
fide give to the guardian for such an alliance : 
and if the infants married themselves without 
the guardians’ consent, they forfeited double 
the value, duplicem valorem maritagi.” * This 
right of selling the ward in marriage, or 
receiving the value of it, which was expressly 
declared by the statute of Merton (20 Hen., 3, 
c. 6), seems to have been one of the greatest 
hardships of the tenure by knight’s service. 

6. Fines for alienation were paid to the lord 
when the tenant made over his lands to another 
person. This depended, like relief, on the 
nature of the feudal connection between the 
lord and his tenant, by which they were 
reciprocally bound to each other, so that 
neither side could alienate without the other’s 
consent. Therestraint, however,wore away more 
quickly in the case of the lord than in the case 
of the tenant, and even in the case of tenants, 
fines for alienation were only exacted from the 
King’s tenants in capite, at least since Magna 
Carta, and Quia Emptores (18 Edw. L., Ch. [.). 

7. Escheat. Where the mutual bond between 
the lord and the tenant was dissolved, either 
because the tenant died without leaving heirs 
of his blood, or because by the commission of 
some atrocious crime his blood was considered 
to be so corrupted that every inheritable 
quality was blotted out of it, the land was 
said to escheat, or fall back, to the lord. The 
feudal reason of this was that the tenant was 
construed to hold of the lord on the implied con- 
dition that he would not be a traitor ora felon, 

« These,” says Blackstone, “ were the prin- 
cipal consequences of the tenure by knights’ 
service: a tenure by which the greater part of 
the lands in this kingdom were holden, and 
that principally of the King in capite, till the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; and which 
was created, as Sir Edward Coke expressly 
testifies, for a military purpose; viz., for de- 
fence of the realm by the King’s own principal 
subjects, which was judged to be much better 
than to trust to hirelings or foreigners.” 

The grand point to notice about these con- 
sequence of the tenure by knight service is 
that, depending as they did upon emergencies, 
they were necessarily uncertain as to their 
quantity or duration. Knights’ service involved 
the personal attendance of the tenants, and 
this becoming troublesome and inconvenient in 
many respects, the tenants gradually com- 
pounded for it by first sending others in their 
stead, and, at last, by making a pecuniary 
satisfaction in lieu of it. This pecuniary satis- 
faction came to be levied by assessments, somuch 
for every knights’ fee, from which the tenure 
was called escuage in Norman French, escuage 
being derived from the Latin sewtwm, which 
was then a well known denomination for money. 


*2 Bl, Com. Ch, 5, 
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“By the degenerating: of knights’ service, or 


personal military duty,” to quote Blackstone 
again, “into escuage, or pecuniary assessments, 


all the advantages (either promised or real) of _ 


the feudal constitution were destroyed, and 
nothing but the hardships remained. Instead 


of forming a national militia, composed of — 


barons, knights, and gentlemen, bound by 


their interest, their honour, and their oaths, - 


to defend their King and country, the whole 
of this system of tenures now tended to — 
nothing else but a wretched means of 


raising money to pay an army of occasional 
In the meantime, the families of — 
our nobility and gentry groaned under the in- __ 
tolerable burthens, which (in consequence of __ 
the fiction adopted after the Conquest) were — 


mercenaries. 


introduced and laid upon them by the 
subtlety and finesse of the Norman lawyers. 


“For, besides the scutages to which they — 


were assessed by themselves in Parliament, 


they might be called upon by the King orlord _ 


paramount for aids, whenever his eldest son 


was to be knighted or his eldest daughter — 


married ; not to forget the ransom of his own 
person, The heir, on the death of his ancestor, 
if of full age, was plundered of the first emolu- 
ments arising from his inheritance, by way of 
relief and primer seisin; and, if under age, of 
the whole of his estate during infancy. And 
then, as Sir Thomas Smith very feelingly 
complains, ‘when he cime to his own after he 
was out of wardship, his woods decayed, 
houses fallen down, stock wasted and gone, 
lands let forth and ploughed to be barren,’ to 


make amends he was yet to pay half a year’s” 


profits as a fine for suing out his livery; and 


also the price or value of his marriage, if he 


refused such wise as his lord and guardian had 
bartered for, and imposed upon him; or twice 
that value if he married another woman. Add 
to this, the untimely and expensive honour of 
knighthood, to make his poyerty more com- 


+ 


pletely splendid. And when, by these deduc- 
tions, his fortune was so shattered and ruined — 


that perhaps he was obliged to sell his patri- 
mony, he had not even that poor privilege 


allowed him, without paying an exorbitant fine 


for a licence of alienation.”’* ; 

At last, but not until the first year of the 
actual reign of Charles II., an Act was passed 
(12 Car. II., Ch. 24) which enacts “that the 
court of wards and liveries, and all wardships, 
liveries, primer seisins, and ousterlemains, 
values and forfeitures of marriages, by reason 


of any tenure of the King or others, be totally” 


taken away. And that all fines for alienations, 


a, 


tenures by homage, knight’s service and — 


escuage, and also aids for marrying the 
daughter or knighting the son, and all tenures 


of the King in capite, be likewise taken away. &S ‘Y 


And that all sorts of tenures, held of the King 
or others, be turned into free and common 
socage, save only tenures in frankalmoign, 
copyholds, and the honorary services (without 
the slavish part) of grand serjeantry.” 


Of this statute Blackstone declares that it 


“was a greater acquisition to the civil property 
of this Kingdom than even Magna Carta itself ; 
since that only pruned the luxuriances that 
had grown out of the military tenures, and 
thereby preserved them in vigour; 
the statute of King Charles extirpated 
the whole, and demolished both root and 
branches.” 

Grand serjeantry was a species of knight’s 
service, only that the tenant, instead of being 


but) 2 


bound to attend the King generally in his wars, 


was bound to do some special honorary service 


to the King in person, as to carry his banner 
or sword, or be his champion at his coronation. 
Tenure in frankalmoign is that by which a 
religious corporation holds lands of the donor 
to them and their successors for ever. It is 
distinguished by its immunity from temporal 
services, even from the obligation to fealty, 
because the divine service which the corpora- 
tion renders for its lands is of a higher and 
more exalted nature than any other. Most of 
the lands of the Church are held in frankal- 
moign. Of copyhold, the remaining tenure 


that was excepted by the Act, I shall speak 


when we consider the nature of manors. 
(To be continued.) 
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rhe Advancement of Architecture.* 


By Pror. Arrcuison, R.A. 


improvement that is taking place in the 
appearance of London. It is a great 
triumph for architects to think that they are 
- gonverting’a rather dull city, mostly composed 
of brick walls with holes in them, into a town 
almost as picturesque and varied as the old 
towns of France or Flanders. I think it 
was in the forties that Professor Cockerell, at 
the Royal Academy, gave the approximate 
“number of new churches and public build- 
ings that had been erected in the preceding 
thirty years; but that list, astonishing 
as it was, would dwindle into insignificance 
beside the new buildings that have since been 
erected in and around London within the same 
lapse of time. Of very important buildings 
in the centre of London there have necessarily 
* not been very many, but in the outskirts 
-numberless town halls, technical schools, and 
other municipal buildings have sprung into 
existence; and, though I am afraid we can 
hardly claim for most of them that they have 
‘yivalled the picked examples of the world’s 
Architecture, they mostly have some state- 
liness, picturesqueness, or originality. I 
regretted to read the remarks of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, who has been acting as one of the 
assessors on the designs for the buildings of 
the Californian University. He said that 
«The competition had been held in the 
hopes of 
“Discovertnc Some ARCHITECTURAL GENIUS, 
put in this it had failed,’ and he felt “a 
twinge of national regret when no English 
“name appeared among the selected eleven ;” 
“the plans selected were, without exception, of 
the French school. « Architecture,” said Mr. 
“Shaw, “is more thoroughly taught in France 
than in England; at the same time French 
‘teaching destroys individuality.” It is a 
matter for regret that an English-speaking 
~yace should have to go to our neighbours for 
their Architecture, but that may be because 
there is more architectural genius among our 
‘neighbours across the Channel than amongst 
the English-speaking countries on both sides 
ofthe Atlantic and in the Pacific; yet it is 
_ peculiarly unpleasant that a celebrated English 
architect can justly speak of a more thorough 
teaching being given in France. One naturally 
asks, Why is this? For one would think that 
what is teachable could and ought to be as 
_ well taught in England, America, and Australia 
as itis in France; at any rate, the first thing 
thatthe English architects should do is to see 
‘that this inefficiency is corrected. I can hardly 
believe that teaching, if not carried far enough 
to stifle independent thought, can extinguish 
individuality, for certainly some of our great 
poets were the best educated men of their day. 
“As far as we know, we cannot give ourselves 
genius, but it is most probable that, if a large 
number of persons will acquire that which 


A Goop ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


ean give them, there will be a genius among 
them; and, surely, a well-taught genius is 
better than an ill-taught one. There is a most 
interesting book written by M. Edmond 
‘Demolins, who says that the education given 
to the English has peculiarly fitted them to 
be successful colonists. Whether this method 
of education was deliberately chosen, or 
whether it was stumbled into through the 
natural bent of the people, does not appear ; 
but we can only hope that, either by acci- 
dent or design, we may find as successful a 
‘method of teaching Architecture; for every 
English-speaking man in the world must wish 
that we could produce buildings that would 
vie with those produced in the most brilliant 
epochs of Greece and Rome, of France and 
Italy, and with the best Saracen buildings, 
and with the Gothic ones that pervaded 
Europe during the Middle Ages. We cannot 
hope, however, to equal the excellence of 
_ *The opening address, delivered by the President of 


the Royal Institute of British Architects, at the first 
oY 1 meeting of the session 1898-99, held on Monday, 
ovember 7th, 1898, 


J THINK we may be congratulated on the 
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monuments that sprang into existence after 
stirring times, in nations where there was an 
adoration of the beautiful, particularly when 
one of these nations is believed by some 
philosophers to have possessed faculties as 
superior to those of the nations of Europe as 
the faculties of European nations are superior 
to those of the negro. Architecture is 


Tur Porrry or CONSTRUCTION, 


and the noblest poetry, is naturally found in 
buildings that are applied to the highest 
transcendental uses. A certain amount of 
comeliness is necessary to every building, 
except such buildings as are required to create 
fear, horror, or a sense of ignominy, such as 
castles, gaols, gallows, and pillories. A build- 
ing is an organism created by man for his own 
needs that should emulate the organisms of 
Nature. To take man as the highest organism, 
we may say that the man of the most striking 
appearance is not a perfect organism if he has 
some incurable internal defect; and so in a 
building, no beauty will wholly compensate for 
its want of answering the purpose for which it 
was built, and even if it answer its purpose, 
and has a beauty that is quite incongruous 
with its use, it becomes as ridiculous in the 
eyes of judges as a man in a State dress acting 
as ascavenger. In some of the modern build- 
ings that at first sight affect us strongly, from 
their size, mass, or ornamentation, if we see 
that this size and this massiveness are not 
necessary, that these embellishments are not 
consistent with the uses of the building, we 
merely despise the factitious effects. As our 
knowledge of the strength of materials, of the 
strains and stresses that result from the dif- 
ferent forms of buildings becomes more accu- 
rate, it will naturally affect the shapes of the 
different parts of the building, and I think we 
must look very much to this for future 
advancement in Architecture. We want to 
mark those portions of buildings that have 
special duties to perform with that architec- 
tural emphasis which is given by mouldings, 
and these mouldings have to produce 


Tan Errecr Wr Want In OuR OwNn 
CLIMATE. 


To use mouldings that were designed for 
climates different from our own, and conse- 
quently do not properly answer their: purpose, 
is really to declare ourselves indolent or in- 
competent; we have plenty of plausible 
excuses, ie., that the Romans used the same 
mouldings whenever they kuilt, and that their 
Renaissance imitators did the same, and that the 
archeologists, our masters, would be shocked 
at any architect who attempted to think, but 
neither excuses or bad examples will avail us, 
if our sole object is to advance ourart. We 
have, too, to consider the purposes to which 
our buildings are to be put, the ratio of 
strength we must allow when a building is 
merely for a temporary purpose, or to last as 
a record for future ages. According to the 
uses which the building is to subserve we 
must consider the ornaments that are to be 
given to it by the sculptor, and whether their 
forms are to be taken from vegetable life only, 
or are to include animals or man. Where 
buildings are to be used for the highest in- 
tellectual or moral ends it is perhaps difficult 
to find even figure sculpture that will 
sufficiently express their high use. In classic 
and medieval times at least, sculptors em- 
ployed for this purpose mythical or symbolic 
figures. In the present day we have almost 
given up all symbolic and emblematic forms, 
and have trusted purely to words, which do 
not strike the multitude, and have not, in the 
bare form in which they are mostly given, the 
same effect on the mind as symbolic forms. 


ScuLprurRE IS WANTED ON Att BUILDINGS, 


but its use should be imperatively called for 
by the people for all public buildings, for the 
sculpture, if properly designed, would more 
completely show the use of the building, and 
surely the public who pays for these buildings 
should be informed of their use; and this is 
particularly called for when the buildings are 
for benevolent purposes, such as hospitals, 
asylums, workhouses, rests, refuges, and homes. 
The speaking arts of sculpture and painting 
are particularly wanted for enlightening the 


tion of this country would be if the Fine Arts 
were used to proclaim the advantages the 
people enjoyed, The subject of colour is one 
that has of late years fallen greatly into disuse, 
but, as far as I can comprehend, very unneces- 
sarily ; for as Nature colours all her works, and 
produces every sort of emotion from the com- 
bination of form, light and shade, and colour, 
it can hardly be inappropriate for man to do 
the same; and all architects know that monu- 
mental colouring may be as well marked as 
monumental form. Hitherto the proportions 
used, or, as the ancients more properly called 
them, symmetry, which forms so important an 
element in Architecture, has been almost con- 
fined to those taken from 


Tue Hiauest TRANCENDENTAL BUILDINGS 
OF THE PAST; 


but we see in Nature every conceivable pro- 
portion, and most of these are good; conse- 
quently it is only from want of observation 
and want of skill that we confine ourselves to 
the proportions of Greek, Roman, or medieval 
work ; for Egyptian, Assyrian, Arabic, or 
Indian Architecture has found no great favour 
in Europe. The thing we want most is the 
advancement of Architecture, but who is to 
show us the way? A deceased architect of 
marked ability said we must wait for another 
irruption of barbarians, and probably if they 
were barbarians of improvable quality they 
might solve the problem; but it would be a 
drastic measure that most of us at least would 
pray might not occur in our time. I think 
the greatest obstacle to the advancement of 
Architecture is the fact that the bulk of 
Englishmen do not care about it in the least, 
and, as far as I can judge, the Fine Arts are 
not likely to improve if no one cares for them. 
So every architect should be ready to point 
out what Architecture does for a nation, and 
so help to create the want. Architecture— 
and by that I mean good Architecture—must 
even, from the size and importance of its 
monuments, 
Create Some Sort or EMOTION 


in the beholder; and the least reflection will 
show him the vast army of various men that 
have been employed to get all those materials, 
and to bring them together, the thousands 
of craftsmen wanted to fashion them and put 
them in their places; and according to the 
stateliness, the impressiveness, or the beauty 
of these buildings will the power, wealth, and 
grandeur of the nation that has erected them 
be brought before his mind. If these build- 
ings are for the highest purposes and clearly 
express their character, deep emotion will be 
excited in him, and he will also think of 
the science that these buildings presuppose, 
the artistic skill of the architect and artists 
employed, and of the artistic tastes of the 
nation at the time in which they were built. 
As the late Charles Garnier said, “ Architec- 
ture is an obtrusive art.” Its masterpieces 
thrust themselves upon you, and cannot be 
hid in a corner, and as long as they remain 
they call from the people who wish to see 
them a journey to the land of their creation; 
so if we want a good account of our time to be 
given to posterity, we must pick out good 
architects, encourage them to do their best in 
erecting important, well-built, and _ssthetic 
structures ; at any rate, if this is neglected the 
age in which we live will be lampooned. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Roman Catholic community in Car- 
narvon has decided to erect a pro-cathedral at 
a cost of £10,000. The scheme has the sup- 
port of Bishop Mostyn. 

Tue first meeting of the session of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute was held in the Lecture 
Hall of the Institute, 57, Chancery Lane, 
yesterday, the 8th instant, when a paper was 
read by Mr. Alexander Macmorran, Q.C., upon 
“The effect of recent decisions on the liabilities 
and rights of owners in respect of the drainage 
of buildings.” The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Edward Dobson. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES.* 


By Joun E. Newserry, A.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page 203.) 


rY\HE ruins of the porch to the sanctuary of 
Hathor are of Ptolemaic date, and lead to 
a hall with semi-circular vaulted roof and two 
chambers beyond; the westernmost chamber 
is a restoration by Euergetes II., in which the 
reliefs and inscriptions compare very unfavour- 
ably with the masterly sculptures of Queen 
Hatshepsut. The western wall of this central 
court is built against the steep cliff of the 
mountain and pierced with a series cf niches. 
In the northern wall is a doorway leading 
to a vestibule which had three sixteen-sided 
columns in it. Opposite the door is a small 
niche, the upper part and ceiling of which had 
been displaced by falls from the cliffs above, 
and which I have rebuilt. To the west of the 
vestibule is an open court in which is found 


Tur Onty ALTAR THAT Has Come Down 
To Us 
from Egyptian antiquity. A door in the north 
wall of this court admits to the funerary 
chapel of Thothmes I., consisting of two 
chambers built into the cliff. The Hall of 
Amon, to the west, is approached only from the 
upper court, and part of its flat ceiling still 
remains in position. On the south side of the 
central court are several chambers, now in 
ruins and a well-preserved sacrificial hall, with 
a portion of the semi-circular vaulted roof still 
standing. This part of the temple was not 
completely cleared until the season after I 
left, and I am unable to describe it completely. 
All the excavations in Egypt are regulated by 
the Governmental Department of Antiquities. 
The permit granted to M. Naville on behalf 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, I believe, 
stipulated that the Society should undertake 
to completely uncover the whole temple, and 
also do any building work that might be 
necessary for maintaining or re-erecting the 
old walls. This is not the usual method in 
which private excavations are carried on in 
Egypt. A series of trenches is often all that 
is required 
To Explore AN ANCIENT SITE, 

and discover all the antiquities that may be 
buried upon it. But in our case it was neces- 
sary to remove the rubbish and dust, accumu- 
lations of centuries, to a considerable distance 
from the temple; and it was also found that 
when the support of the surrounding earth 
was taken away from some of the walls that 
they required strengthening. Owing to the 
kindness of M. de Morgan, the then Director 
of the Department of Antiquities, we had all 
facilities granted us for carrying on the work ; 
and he placed at M. Naville’s disposal a 
quantity of Decauville trucks, and quite half 
a mile of tram line, with all the necessary 
curves and points for making a complete rail- 
way. The general view of the temple taken 
before our excavations will show that the 
mounds rose very considerably towards the 
west ; it was therefore necessary to arrange a 
system of tram lines on three different levels, 
each of them having only a slight gradient, 
and some 20ft. above one another. The rubbish 
was taken in trucks from the highest mounds 
and tipped on to the next level; from thence 
it was loaded up again, and tipped down toa 
lower level, where another system of trucks 
earried it some quarter of a mile away from 
the temple to a natural hollow called by the 
Arabs “birket,’ or lake. During the two 
seasons that I was in Thebes a matter of 


60,000 Cusic Mrrres or RUBBISH AND 
STONES 


were thus carried away from the temple, a 
feat that would have been impossible without 
the aid of a tramway. This arrangement, 
necessitating the loading up of our trucks 
three times over, was criticised by some of the 
visitors that came to the temple, but I do not 
see how it could have been much improved 
upon. A steeper gradient would have been 
dangerous with such workmen as we had to 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association 
at a meeting held on Friday, October 28, 1898, 


the temple. 
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deal with, who, in spite of all warnings, would 
push their trucks too fast, and thus run them 
off the rails, damaging themselves and our 
rolling stock at the same time. Here, at 
Deir-el-Bahari, the diggers, drawn from 
Theban villages, have many of them been 
tomb-robbers from their infancy, and, conse- 
quently, have lynx eyes for small antiquities. 
The actual digging is done by men with an 
implement like a short hoe or adze, called a 
“ tooriyeh,” with which they scoop the dust 
and rubbish into their palm-leaf baskets. 
Boys then carry these baskets to the trucks, 
which are drawn up close by, and bring them 
back to be filled again. Three or four men 
were in charge of each truck, and pointsmen 
were stationed at various places, These latter 
posts were a good deal sought after, as the 
man in charge had only to push or pull the 
rail with a hooked stick. He could thus pass 
his whole day seated and smoking. We em- 
ployed, on an average, 250 men and boys a 
day, with eight reises or overseers, one head 
reis to manage the railway—a clever Pyramid 
Arab—and a Coptic scribe, who entered the 
names each morning and kept the accounts. 
The wages were, for a day lasting from sun- 
rise to sunset, boys, 14 piastres (34d.) per 
day ; men, 2 piastres (5d), and 3 piastres 
(74d.) for the reises. Occasionally the order 
was given to search each man before he left 
the works, as 


A PREVENTIVE AGAINST THEIR STEALING 
SmauLu ANTIQUITIES, 


but we did not succeed in finding anything 
concealed upon them. Another general view 
of the temple, taken after our excavations in 
1895, shows the magnitude of the work and 
the degree of success that has been attained. 
It may be interesting to note here that the 
creat tomb cave in which the celebrated find 
of royal mummies was made is always spoken 
of as being at Deir-el-Bahari, but it is nearly 
half a mile to the south, between the hills of 
Sheikh Abd-el-Gournth and the cliffs of the 
Libyan mountains. In the XXIst dynasty, 
during a time of political trouble, it was 
resolved to protect the royal mummies from 
the chance of robbery by interring them 
altogether in this tomb cave. Corpses of the 
ruling dynasty were also placed here, and all 
left in peace until 1875, when some Arabs dis- 
covered the well hidden resting place. The 
fellaheen kept their secret until 1881, when 
they were traced, and Brugsch Bey had all the 
mummies conveyed to Gizeh. A few yards 
north of the lower court is a square well-shaft 
forming the entrance to the common tomb of 
Theban priests of the XVIIth to XXth 
Dynasties, which yielded a rich treasure to 
the Gizeh Museum in 1891. During our first 
season M. Naville and myself lived in an Arab 
house in the village of Gournah, a good mile 
from the temple. This was found to be very 
inconvenient, and as the work was estimated 
to take several years for its accomplishment, 
the Egypt Exploration Fund decided to build 


A Housst Quite CLosE To THE TEMPLE, 


which should be the headquarters of the staff. 
I accordingly designed a building which had a 
central courtyard with a dining-room over- 
looking the temple, five bedrooms, two store- 
rooms, kitchen, and bathroom arranged around 
it. The foundations were of rubble stones laid 
in Nile mud mortar, the walls of mud brick, 
some of them being brought from the monastic 
buildings that we had to pull down to clear 
These in their turn had been 
pilfered from a XXVth dynasty building 
some 500yds. away. We found a few of them 
bearing the name-stamp of an officer of the 
XXVth dynasty, known from an inscription at 
Karnak as “the fourth prophet of Amon, the 
Prince of Thebes, the Governor of the South, 
Mentuemhat.” The bricks measured 12in. by 
6in. by 43in. thick, and probably only one in 
every hundred or thousand was stamped. 
The roofs were flat and ceiled with rafters and 
boarding, on which was laid a layer of mud 
bricks on chopped straw, and the whole 
plastered over with mud mortar. The walls 
were roughly plastered inside with a mixture of 
lime, sand, and chopped straw, the lime having 
been burned in a native kiln, which I had made 
close by. The floors were of ancient red brick, 
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form, with delicately-rounded arrises. 
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floated over and set with a mixture of powde red 
burnt brick and lime. The joinery, with a few 
exceptions, was entirely of native make, the 
doors and windows being hung on wooden 
pivots, the former being fastened with beech- 
wood locks and keys. As the house-has been 
used every season since it was built in 1893 by 
members of the staff of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, it has well justified its existence. The 
great work of copying all the reliefs which 
cover the temple walls is not yet finally com. 
pleted, and Mr. Carter, the artist, has already 
taken up his abode at Deir-el-Bahari for 
another season’s work. In considering some 
of the details of the temple, we may begin 
with the lowsr terrace, on a part of which are 
a few stones depicting the transportation of 
two great granite obelisks. Various fragme 
belonging to this most interesting scene have 
been discovered in the Coptic buildings which — 
had to be removed, and it is now possible to 
piece them together sufficiently to show that 
the obelisks were placed on a great, boat-like ~ 
barge. This was towed by thirty large rowing — 
boats, arranged three abreast and in lines 
ten. There were thirty-two oarsmen in e 
boat, so that adding officers and steersmen, the — 
crew which towed these obelisks from Assuan 
to Thebes numbered quite a thousand men, A 
diagram showing a partial restoration of this — 
scene, drawn by M. Naville, appeared in the — 
Archxological Report of the Fund in 1895-96, — 
Whether these obelisks were destined for 
Karnak, this temple, or elsewhere I cannot say, 
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One or Harsuepsut’s OBELIsKs AT KARNAK 


is still standing. It weighs about 300 tons, 
and the inscription mention that these two 
monoliths were quarried and erected completein — 
seven months. Professor Petrie believesthe pair — 
at Deir-el-Bahari to have been put up by — 
Thothmes III., and identifies the top of one 
of them at Constantinople. He calculates 
the weight of each obelisk at the enormous — 
figure of 800 tons. We now ascend to the 
middle platform, and examine first the — 
sculptures on the southern half of the terrace, 
The twenty-two square pillars which sup- 
ported the ceiling are of a slightly tapering © 
scenes on the walls commemorate an expedition — 
to the Land of Punt, which is supposed to lie — 
on the west coast of the Red Sea, correspond- 
ing with the modern Somali coast. Incense, 
panther skins, ivory and ebony were among its — 
chiefexports to Egypt. .A village in Puntis — 
shown, the houses of which are built on piles — 
over water, amongst palms and incense trees, 
and ladders lead up to the doorways. We — 
see the Egyptian fleet setting sail, and — 
above, its arrival in Punt. Farther on the 
Queen, followed by her guardian spirit, dedi- 
cates to Amon the spoils of the expedition. 
Cattle are shown feeding beneath delightfully — 
conventional trees. Gold and electrum is 
weighed, and incense is measured in the 
presence of the gods. On the corresponding 
northern half of the same terrace, the scenes — 
refer to the birth of the Queen, but unfortu- 
nately in every case the figure of the Hatshep- — 
sut has been defaced, though that of her mother 
Ahmes has been respected. Her admirable 
portrait is probably “Sa 


THe Finest Preck or Work REMAINING — 


in the whole temple. Though, like all the 
sculpture, itis in very low relief, the admirable — 
modelling of the delicate and refined features, 
and the smiling expression, give to the face a 
beauty which bears witness to the skill of the ~ 
Egyptian artist, and makes one regret that so_ 
little has been left of the original work. A 
great feature in this temple are the so-called 
Proto-Doric columns. Those in the Hypostile 
Hall are sixteen-sided, measuring 2ft. 7in. in 
diameter just above their shallow circular’ 
bases, and they are 15ft. 9in. in height, 
tapering to an upper diameter of 2ft. 4in. 
The abacus is square and flush with the shaft, - 
and a simple band of hieroglyphics appear on 
one face. Prototypes of this form are to be 
found in the rock-cut tombs of Beni Hasan, 
which differ only in having fifteen of thei 
sides fluted like a Greek-Doric column, and 
one left flat to receive the dedication inscrip- 
tion, This Hypostile Hall, which forms a 
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vestibule to the Shrine of Anubis, is in a very 
perfect state ; 
= Tue Fiat Stone CEILine 
resting on massive architraves, and the sup- 
orting columns, are all intact. The ceiling 
inted blue and powdered with yellow 
ste The spacing of the columns is wider 
in the centre, so as to form a better approach 
to the chambers beyond. The granite door- 
way leading to the central court is one of the 
most striking features of the upper platform. 
It is specially interesting in that it shows 
clearly the erasures around the cartouches 
rhich bore the Queen’s names, “ Ma-ka-ra, 
Hatshepsut,” but which now read “ Ra-men- 
Kheper, Tehutimes,” the names of Thothmes 
Ill. Where these alterations occur one can 
see plainly that the surface of the granite has 
been rubbed down to admit of new signs being 
inscribed. But, irrespective of erasures, 
‘Egyptologists are able to prove that the 
-Queen’s cartouches must have been there, by 
‘the fact that the surrounding inscriptions 


are in the feminine gender. That great doors 


were once hung here is shown by the pivot’ 


bolt holes on the inside. A somewhat 
imilar granite portal on the further side of 
1e central court leads to the sanctuary, a 
-parrow hall with a semi-circular stone roof. 
These 
‘ CurvEeD VAULTS 

occur in several parts of the building, and are 
not true arches, but built with horizontal 
joints, forming really a series of corbels 
Beurved on the inside. Nevertheless, it appears 
quite certain that the Egyptians understood 
the principle of the arch, and used it in 
“brick buildings. The so-called granaries of 
-Rameses, behind the Ramesseum, are notable 
nstances of arched constructions of the nine- 
-eenth Dynasty; but last season Professor 
Petrie unearthed a mastaba, or built tomb, at 
-Denderah, with three ring brick arching to it, 
which belonged to a prince named Adu, who 
lived under Pepy II. of the sixth Dynasty—at 
least 4000 and perhaps 5000 years ago! The 
great stone altar which stands in the middle 
_of the Altar Court is one of our most interest- 
ing finds. It is a rectangular structure of 
fine white limestone, measuring about 16ft. by 
18ft. At the western end is a flight of tea 
“steps leading to its upper surface, 5ft. 2.n. 
above the floor. It is crowned with the usual 
bold cornice so common in Egyptian Architec- 
ture, consisting of a large bead and cavetto 
‘moulding, and a similar bead to that on the 
‘cornice is worked on each angle of the altar 
-mitreing with the cornice bead. 

= THE PROPORTIONS OF THE STEPS 
leading up to the altar are worth mentioning, 
having a rise of 62in. and a tread of 19:lin. ; 
‘put the treads are not level, being “kilted,” or 
‘inclined, as much as 1°85in. The height of 
each riser is thus only 425in. The Altar 
Court was evidently always open to the air, 
and its walls are consequently uninscribed 
and quite plain. They are built to a batter, 
as are most walls in the temple, and were 
finished with an overhanging cornice. I 
carried out some considerable repairs here, 
consisting of rebuilding portions of the walls 
and altar, and forming rough retaining walls 
against the loose and friable cliffs on the north. 
In the middle of the north wall of the Altar 
Court is the doorway leading to the Funerary 
Chapel of Thothmes I,, a chamber at right 
angles to the court, and measuring 17ft. 3in. 
by 5ft. 2in. wide, and roofed with a curved 
ceiling of elliptical form with horizontal 
joints. At the north end is a stone seat, and 
above it is a much mutilated scene. It 
‘represented on the left a shrine, in which 
_ stood the symbol of the god Anubis, a skin on 
pole. Before the shrine stood the Queen, 
now completely defaced, and behind her 
_ hothmes I., her father, whose cartouche 
reads “ Aa-kheper-ka-ra.” In the upper part 
_ ithe scene were two jackals, also emblems of 
Anubis, each couchant on a shrine. In the 
centre is the cartouche of the Queen, “ Ra-ma- 
_ka,” or “Ma-ka-ra” as it is now reads. At 
™ north end of the chapel and on the 


estern side is a niche for the reception of 
erings. In the passage between the 
uthern enclosure wall and the retaining wall 
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of the middle platform, not far from the 
Hathor shrine, 


An IncnINED PLANE CuT IN THE Rock 


was discovered, leading to the entrance of a 
large tomb. The rubbish was here quite un- 
touched, and when the doorway was cleared 
disclosed a large shaft, well cut in the rock, 
and opening into a larger chamber. In the 
middle was a square space for a stone sarcop- 
hagus, but, instead of the surroundings of an 
important burial, there was only a poor 
wooden coffin with bones in it, which seemed 
to have been disturbed. No inscription or 
ornament of any kind was to be seen except 
a few hieratic signs. M. Naville thinks it 
probable that this tomb was prepared by 
Hatshepsut for herself, but was never used 
owing to the hatred of her nephew, Thothmes 
III. In this same passage a large foundation 
deposit was discovered in a rock-cut pit, about 
3ft. deep. It was covered with mats, under 
which lay first a few pots of common earthen- 
ware, then about fifty wooden objects, models 
of an implement which, for the want of a 
better name, have been called winnowers. M. 
Naville says that they may be sledges used 
for threshing corn. Each bears the cartouche 
of the Queen. Lower down were fifty wooden 
hoes, four bronze plaques, a hatchet, a knife, 
eight wooden models of adzes, and eight 
larger adzes with bronze blades; at the 
bottom were ten little pots of alabaster and 
ten baskets, stands for the pots. All these 
objects were, as usual, buried in fine sand. 
In every Egyptian temple the sanctuary 
contained a shrine or naos, in which were 
hidden 
Tur EMBLEMS OF THE GOD 


to whom the temple was dedicated. They 
were generally made of wood, so that they 
could be moved and either placed on sacred 
boats, or carried by means of staves, as was 
the ark of the Israelites. All the wooden 
shrines have perished, except a very small 
one, but 12in. high, which is now in the 
Turin Museum. During our first season we 
found one side of a large ebony shrine, the 
panel measuring 5ft. 7in. high, 3ft. 7in. wide, 
and lin. thick; also one leaf of the doors of 
the shrine, which is 2ft. 5in. high, 124in. wide, 
and Zin. thick. On the inside of the shrine 
one can see the mortises and part of the 
adjoining panels. As ebony can only be 
obtained in small sizes, the whole is pieced 
together of little bits, and held by pegs of the 
same wood. The angles or styles are cut out 
of solid pieces, 2}in. square, to which are 
framed the top and two middle rails of the 
same width as the angles, but only lin. thick, 
thus dividing the whole into three panels. 
The bas-reliefs represent Thothmes IT. making 
offerings to Amon-Ka, the erasures being 
probably owing to Akhenaten. Underneath 


‘are a series of magical signs, arranged in pairs, 


and the symbols of stability and duration. At 
the bottom is a range of the so-called false 
or “Ka’’ doors. Externally the panel is 
divided into six divisions, two of the rails 
being only thin pieces of ebony pegged on, 
forming what we should term asham. Rows 
of the same emblems are arranged in the 
panels, and the styles or rails are 


BEAUTIFULLY CARVED WITH DEDICATORY 
INSCRIPTIONS 


of Thothmes II., part of which reads “He 
made a sacred shrine of great value of ebony 
of the mountaineers (of Nubia). On each of 
the horizontal lines it is stated that Thothmes 
is a worshipper of Amon-Ra, who dwells in 
“« Serui,” the ancient name of the temple. The 
small leaf of the double door is also made of 
irregular-shaped pieces of ebony, dowelled 
together, and having eleven small ledges 
pegged on to one side, each of them about fin. 
by 4in., and rounded on the back. The pivot 
side of the door is also rounded, and the bolt 
side rebated for the other leaf. Four bronze 
staples for the bolts are still in position. A 
description of this temple, however slight, 
would be incomplete without a reference to its 
celebrated architect, Senmut. It seems that 
though Hatshepsut, like Queen Elizabeth, was 
not beloved of her relations, yet she had the 
same power of drawing to herself great men. 
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Of such a man, Senmut, the architect of her 
temple, we have many records. To quote the 
Edinburgh Review: “The many sidedness of 
Michel Angelo was nothing compared to that of 
Senmut—the Queen's architect—who himself 
superintended 


THe QUARRYING AND CARVING OF THE 
Quken’s OBELISKS, 


was tutor to the Queen’s daughter Neferura ; 
he was keeper of the temple of Amon; keeper 
of the granaries of Amon; royal seal-bearer; 
keeper of the palace.; keeper of the heart of the 
Queen (to which title Petrie compares keeper 
of the king's conscience or Lord Chancellor), 
priest of Aahmes; keeper of the queen’s 
cattle.” Besides his great work at Deir-el- 
Bahari, he directed the erection of Hatshep- 
sut’s two granite obelisks at Karnak and 
superintended architectural work at the 
temples of Karnak, Mut, Luxor, and Erment. 
A kneeling statue of him was discovered by 
Miss Benson in 1896 at her excavations at the 
temple of Mut. The inscription states that it 
was “presented by favour of the queen,’ and 
some further interesting particulars of his life 
will shortly appear in her book on this temple. 
My brother had the good fortune to discover 
his tomb high up on the north-east of the 
Gournah hills. It had been very magnificent, 
but the 


PainteD Facing or THE WALLS 


is now almost entirely destroyed. A clear 
white glass bead, inscribed Senmut, was found 
at Deir-el-Bahari, as well as a fragment of a 
statue of him. My brother has a carefully- 
worked piece of black marble inscribed with 
his name, which appears to have been a paint- 
muller, and may have been used by him for 
mixing up his Indian ink. It is recorded that 
he was a man of the people, for “his ancestors 
were not found in writing,” and his portrait- 
statue gives no very high-bred features, but an 
ugly, capable, complacent face. In conclusion, 
I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
various publications of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, by M. Naville, which I would refer you 
to for further information on this interesting 
and beautiful temple; also to Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s “History of Egypt,’ and 
Professor Steindorf’s edition of Baedeker’s 
“Guide to Egypt,” 1898. 


The president, Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, 
opened the discussion, and Mr. R. Phené Spiers 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Newberry. 
Mr. Spiers said they owed a great debt of 
gratitude to the Egypt Exploration Fund, to 
M. Naville, and to Mr. Newberry. He had, 
however, to traverse Mr. Newberry’s statement 
when he said that “it was reserved for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, under the able guid- 
ance of M. Naville, to bring to light one of the 
most interesting temples of Egypt, of which up 
to 1893 two-thirds were covered by mounds of 
rubbish that reached to a height of 40ft. in 
places.” The real discoverer of the temple 
was Emmanuel Brune, a Grand Prix man, who 
measured, with some slight assistance from 
the speaker, the whole of the temple, and made 
some astonishing drawings for the Institute of 
France in 1867. Mariette borrowed these plans 
and published them, but forgot to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Prof. Brune. Prof. Brune, 
who was dead, was one of the most remarkabie 
men of his time, and he (the speaker) felt 
bound, as his friend and companion, to take up 
his case.—Mr. Alex. Payne, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, expressed his opinion that 
this temple was a sort of cemetery or 
mortuary building—The Chairman put the 
vote of thanks, which was carried.—Mr. New- 
berry, in reply, said he had purposely not dealt 
with the restoration. He did not think that M. 
Naville could have made sucha claim, because 
when he (the speaker) first went to Deir-el- 
Bahari, the greater part of the architectural 
details of the southern side of the temple were 
already exposed to view, and the Hypostile Hall 
wasaccessible, though one could only just creep 
in between the architrave and the rubbish.- 
The Chairman announced that the next meeting 
of the A.A. would be held on November 11th, 
when Mr. H. Wilson would read a paper on 
« Arts and Crafts.” 
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ErringHam Hovust, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November 9th, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”’—Joun 
RvsKIN. 


To estimate the cost of putting a fresh coat 
of paint on a building would appear to be a 
very simple matter indeed to anyone in the 
trade. Apparently, however, the very reverse 
is the case. The other day the Main Drainage 
Committee of the London County Council 
invited tenders for the repainting of their 
pumping stations, and the most surprising 
difference was shown in the prices submitted. 
Thus, one firm offered to undertake the work 
for £2092, and another was only willing to 
accept the contract if a sum of £4872 was 
paid. To what can this wonderful discrepancy 
be attributed ? 


Tue completion of Truro Cathedral will 
continue, says a local contemporary, to be the 
object of ambition with Churchmen of Corn- 
wall for many years to come. The ambition, 
we may add, will by no means be confined to 
the county. The Diocesan Conference is of 
opinion that building operations should be 
resumed next year with a view to the erection 
of the nave. Funds to the amount of £27,000 
have been raised, and though a considerable 
amount is still needed, it is thought that the 
present state of the finances justifies the step 
which is now contemplated. In regard to the 
cathedral, it is assumed that the resumption 
of building operations will encourage those 
interested in the work to contribute the funds 
necessary to enable it to be continued. Cer- 
tainly it would be a lamentable thing if, when 
the work is once in progress, it is either 
stopped or its noble proportions cut down for 
want of money. It would be better to put 
off building for another generation than to 
diminish in any way the glory of the completed 
structure. 


One by one Sir Christopher Wren’s smaller 
churches in the City of London are disappear- 
ing. That these churches were needed when 
he built them, and are now superfluous, shows 
what immense changes have come over London 
life in the last two centuries. The latest 
church doomed is St. Michael’s Bassishaw, in 
Basinghall Street, just behind the Guildhall. 
This church was completed by Wren in 1679. 
It replaced a structure that had perished in 
the Great Fire. ‘ Bassishaw” may be read as 
Basing’s-haugh. The Basings had a mansion 
in the neighbourhood in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when certain Basings were sheriffs, and 
one, Solomon Basing, Lord Mayor. But even 
Stow could write: “This family is worn out, 
and hath left the name to the place where they 
dwelt.” St. Michael’s Church—which has been 
condemned under the Union of Benefices Acts 
—has one peculiarity. It is insulated; you 
can walk completely round its walls. In 
Basinghall Street the east front looks down 


on a broad pavement, where two plane-trees 
and a pillar-box stand in symmetrical decorum. 
The other three sides approach so closely to 
the surrounding buildings as to leave only 
narrow pathways. But the little square is a 
veritable lagoon of quietness. The monuments 
in St. Michael’s Bassishaw are not remarkable. 
The living will henceforth be joined to that of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, the well-known church at 
the south-west corner of the Guildhall Yard. 
St. Lawrence’s is another of Wren’s churches ; 
it numbered Isaac Barrow among its preachers 
and Samuel Pepys among its worshippers. 


Tue fate of the Church of St. Mary, Moor- 
fields, the only Roman Catholic place of worship 
in the City, is now being decided at Rome, 
whither the Rev. Dean Fleming has gone to 
lay the whole of the facts of the case before 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Various circum- 
stances have conspired to raise the question of 
the desirability of disposing of the church and 
its site, and erecting a smaller church elsewhere 
with part of the proceeds, the freehold being 
valued at as much as £200,000. One of the 
chief causes of uneasiness to those who would 
prefer the church to remain is the growing 
necessity to widen the thoroughfares upon 
which it abuts. Already the neighbouring 
building, the Royal London Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, has been acquired for street improve- 
ments, and its removal leaves the schools 
attached to the church in a very precarious 
condition. If additional width is to be given 
to the rest of Blomfield Street the handsome 
portico will have to come down. In the mean- 
time, too, the question of underpinning the 
sacred edifice is a matter of considerable 
urgency. An appeal for the £1000 necessary 
to complete the work has been made, and it is 
stated that “only the generous indulgence of 
the City Surveyor in extending the period for 
which the timber supports may remain has 
enabled the Dean to keep the church open for 
public service.” These various causes have 
made the future of the church a matter of dis- 
cussion, with the result that Cardinal Vaughan 
has decided in favour of a sale. An appeal to 
Rome is permissible in such cases, however, 
and it is for this purpose that Dean Fleming 
has gone to the Holy City. If the final 
authority supports the Cardinal’s view, the 
existence of the church will be terminated ; 
but if other counsels prevail, it is anticipated 
that no difficulty will be experienced in raising 
the funds for meeting the requirements of the 
City Surveyor. 


Tur church, which is said to have cost 
£26,000, is in the Italian style. At the back 
of the high altar is raised a screen of six fluted 
marble pillars of the Corinthian order, the 
gift of Pope Pius VII. Behind is a frescoe 
painting of the Crucifixion, of world-wide 
renown, by Signor Aglio, painted by him in 
1820, and restored by him in 1837. This 
striking panoramic view of the great scene is 
55ft. in leneth and 33ft. high, and contains 
upwards of fifty chief figures of more than 
life size in the foreground, whilst the back- 
ground is formed of a distant view of Jeru- 
salem. The removal of the church would 
mean the destruction of this remarkable 
frescoe. Under the church are vaults and 
passages divided into catacombs. 


Tue evils of overcrowding and bad housing 
make themselves felt in the spread of disease, 
increased death rate, physical and moral de- 
generacy, and in other ways. The Housing 
Committee of the County Council considered 
that in London, where over two hundred 
thousand people live in one-roomed tenements, 
and where, in some districts, accommodation 
is inadequate, and rents always high, the 
Council should do something more to relieve 
the pressure. Up to now the Council has 
only built dwellings for part of the people 
displaced through the clearance of insanitary 
areas, or the execution of improvements. It 
has not provided more accommodation. |The 
committee thought that as land can be bought 
cheap on the outskirts of London, the Council 
might find it expedient to build on a large 
scale, so as to draw the people from the over- 
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crowded centres. It has power to do 


this 
under Part III. of the Housing Act. I 


Tue chief officers of the Council were con- 
sulted, but did not encourage the scheme. 
The architect thought it would not pay; 


the medical officer reported that if the Council — 


started to build on the borders of London, 
private builders would stop, and the Council 


would never be able to build fast enough for © 


the demand. The valuer considered that cheap 
transit, through electric tramways, will draw 
people from crowded centres to the suburbs, 


It was also pointed out that building was — 


going on fast enough in the suburbs, where 
there was little or no overcrowding, but that 
in more central districts, where it is con- 
venient or necessary for working-men to live, 
building had ceased, and every year the en- 
croachments of business premises increase the 
overcrowding and send up the value of land 
and the rents. The Housing Committee con- 


siders that there is scope for a new develop- — 


ment here, and recommends the Council to 


buy vacant land where opportunity offers, and — 
build, so long as no loss is incurred, and that — 


without regard to any previous displacement. 
This is an improvement. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writing to the Chronicle 


says: ‘When I was in Oxford lately I was 
asked to sign a petition to the municipality of 
Florence, praying it to refrain from the 


destruction of its beautiful and historic city. — 


I did so with pleasure, Yet I should, with 
even more pleasure, have signed a petition to 
a government nearer home, praying it to take 


measures for the preservation of our own — 


beautiful and historic cities, at the head of 
which stands Oxford. A few days later I heard 


that a charity is on the point of disfiguring 


the corner of St. Aldate’s, opposite Christ 
Church, by the destruction of the picturesque 


end of Pembroke Street, and the erection of a & 
block of buildings, described as ‘ workhouse- — 


like? 
stretch beyond the old houses, and to cover 
the site of the tree at the corner of the church- 


This block was originally intended to — 


yard, Christ Church has intervened in favour — 


of the tree; but exactly how far the offending 
block has been curtailed I do not know, 


“THE action of the charity will be defended 


on the grounds that, firstly, it isa charity; 


secondly, that the houses in Pembroke Street 
are of no importance. On the first point it 
may be said that the architectural beauty of 


Oxford is a matter of public interest as much — 


as the beauty of a Raphael or a Titian, and 
that a charity has no more right than another 


body to increase its revenue without regard — 


for such interests. This was the view taken 
by the Press and the public three years ago, 
when the Trinity House proposed to pull down 


their beautiful old almshouses and sell the © 


site for building purposes. A vigorous and 
effectual protest was made, and the scheme 


quashed. Secondly, the houses in Pembroke — 


Street have a value as being among those 
fragments of the medieval city which modern 
vandalism has so far spared. Every one of 
such fragments is precious. ‘The city 
council has recently shown by its refashioning 


of Carfax how a modern improvement may be — 


carried out satisfactorily as such, yet with 


good taste and entire reverence for the spirit — 


of Oxford. The destruction of the 


ancient city of Oxford, deplored as deeply by 


visitors of every nationality as that of the 
ancient city of Florence, is not the inevitable 
result of the necessities of modern life.” 


Tue decision of the Executive Committee of 
the Gladstone Liberal Memorial Fund to com- 
mission Mr. F. W. Pomeroy to execute the 
statue of Mr. Gladstone which is to be placed 
in the Houses of Parliament, is one that it 
would scarcely be possible to praise too highly. 
We have few sculptors (says the Globe) so well 


qualified to deal with a work which will call 
for a peculiar combination of skill and dis-_ 


cretion, and few artists who have given such 


unquestionable evidence of the possession of 
the kind of knowledge required for the pro- 
duction of a statue which must hit the happy 
mean between realistic portraiture and idealised 
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By George W Co.uuins. 


A STREET IN CAUDEBEC., 
K 4 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. 


A VIEW OF THE CHURCH TOWER AT CAUDEBEC. 
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personification. We can feel sure that in his 


hands the memorial will be fully worthy of its 
subject. 


Mr. Pomerroy’s statue of “ Perseus,” which 
occupied the place of honour in the sculpture 
‘room at the last Academy Exhibition, proved 
most emphatically how great an amount of 
sound appreciation he possesses of what con- 
_ stitutes true dignity of design, and his Burns 
- memorial recently erected at Paisley showed 
his originality in the treatment of a subject 
which might very easily have been made 
uncouth or even grotesque. He may well be 
expected to combine in the Gladstone statue 
_ both dignity and originality, and to make the 
most of an opportunity greater than often 
comes within the reach of a young artist. It 
is a pity, though, that the Committee should 
have decided upon a design representing Mr. 
Gladstone in the unpicturesque garb of the 
present day. Such a limitation very seriously 
_ diminishes the sculptor’s chances of a great 
success, 


ANOTHER work which will have a very re- 
_markable interest both on account of its sub- 
ject and because of the reputation of the artist 

_ who is to produce it, is the statue of Lord 
_ Tennyson, which has been undertaken by Mr. 
G. F. Watts. His fitness to attempt such an 
exacting task is most complete, for he has 
_ painted many portraits of the poet, and knew 
him intimately for something like half a 
i century, Atthe same time, one cannot but 
_ wonder at the energy of the artist who, despite 
_ hisadvanced years, does not hesitate to com- 
_ mence a new undertaking of this serious im- 
_ portance. 


THE General Committee of the Belfast 
Cathedral has just considered the report of 
the Architects’ Sub-Committee. It was as 

follows: “(1) That they believe Mr. Drew’s 

original design is impracticable from want of 

_ funds, and the difficulties arising from defec- 
tive foundation and surrounding property. 

_ (2) They approve Mr. Drew’s second design, 
as described by him, and as shown bya ground 
plan and sketch presented by him, the total 
accommodation to be ultimately provided 
being about 3000, and the cost, including 
- foundations and internal fittings, £47,500. 
_ (8) They recommend that as a first instal- 
ment of the work the nave and side aisles 
_ only should be built, to accommodate, with 
_ part of the present church, 2000 people, the 
cost of which, including foundations, Mr. 

_ Drew estimates at £14,000. (4) They con- 
_ sider that what Mr. Drew strongly urges— 
_ namely, the extension of the church eastward, 
_ to include the crossing of the transepts to 
_ provide a space for the choir, but not the full 
_ extension of the transepts—should be favour- 
ably entertained, and, if funds permit of it, 
adopted. This would increase the first cost 
_ by about £7000. (5) They recommend that 


a 
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_ the building of the tower, north and south 
porches, chancel, vestries, and extension of 
7 transepts should be postponed for the present, 
and that no purely ornamental or decoration 
_ work be undertaken, except a west doorway, 


“i or some portion of the west front, in order 
J 


that a sample may be given of the sort of 
ornamentation which it is hoped may in 
future characterise the entire cathedral.” 
_ This report was unanimously adopted. 
Tue Finance Committee of the Middlesex 
County Council,on behalf of the joint committee 
: of Surrey and Middlesex, presented supple- 
ys 


Mm 


mentary estimates to the extent of £35,000 for 
the rebuilding of Kew Bridge. The report of 
_ the joint committee showed that while the 
_ estimate of the total cost of the widening, 
: given by their engineer—Sir J. Wolfe Barry— 

was £118,000, the lowest of seven tenders 
~ received for the work, that of Mr. Easton Gibb, 
of Skipton, Yorkshire, was £169,288. Inreply 
to a request for an explanation, Sir J. Wolfe 
“ Barry reported at the last meeting that his 
_ estimate was based on the prices paid for similar 
work at the Tower Bridge, with a considerable 
addition. He suggested that the cost of all 
work in the neighbourhood of London had been 
steadily increasing during the past two years 
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owing to the ebligations imposed by the 
Employers’ Liability Act, the action of 
the London County Council with regard to the 
terms of labour, and the great demand for 
materials at the present time. He estimated 
that £20,000 to £25,000 might be saved by the 
substitution of internal brickwork or concrete 
for stonework. The committee further reported 
that they had ascertained that a reduction of 
about £20,000 might be made on Mr. Gibb’s 
contract in the way suggested, and they recom- 
mended that the tender should be accepted for 
a sum not exceeding £150 000, and that a Bill 
be promoted to authorise the additional 
borrowing.—Mr. Burt, of Highgate, moved as 
an amendment to the report of the joint com- 
mittee that the council should not entertain 
the proposed additional expenditure, but should 
refer the matter back to the joint committee 
with a view to bringing the total cost of the 
bridge approximately within the amount autho- 
rised by Parliament, and this was agreed to. 

A proposat is on foot for utilising part of 
the site of the Brighton Aquarium for the 
construction of a winter garden. This will 
involve various structural alterations, regard- 
ing which, according to the terms of the 
Company’s Act of Parliament, the Brighton 
Town Council have certain rights. In order 
to facilitate the negotiations, it is contem- 
plated by the syndicate that has the matter 
in hand to offer the Town Council oppor- 
tunities for materially improving the marine 
parade, or at any rate that portion of it which 
runs the entire length of the Aquarium Com- 
pany’s building, that is to say, from the Old 
Steyne eastwards to the site of the now vanished 
Chain Pier. At this latter point the broad 
esplanade that runs from the eastern boundary 
of the borough (Kemp Town) is checked by 
the flicht of steps that lead to the beach, and 
thenceforward to the Steyne become much 
narrower. The proposals now under con- 
sideration have as their object the widening 
of this part of the esplanade, which, instead 
of following the concave shape of the cliff, 
would be brought out into practically a straight 
line, being thus widened by from 15ft. to 25ft. 
Skeleton erections have been placed in situ, so 
as to indicate the important improvement 
which would thus be effected. A sub-com- 
mittee of the Council has the matter under 
consideration. Meanwhile, progress is being 
made with the new Palace Pier opposite the 
Aquarium. The pier has already been carried 
out to about 1600ft. 


SuBuRBAN theatres increase so rapidly that 
soon no populous district will be without a 
dramatic temple of its own. ‘The latest addi- 
tion is the Crown at Peckham, which is a two- 
tier house. The ground space is considerable, 
and there are no less than tw-lve exits, two 
being provided for every part of the house. 
The architect is Mr. Ernest Runtz. The tiers, 
like the staircases, are of fireproof material. 
Special attention has been bestowed upon the 
ventilation and warming of the building, and 
the electric light is adopted throughout. 


Messrs. BAKER AND Sons, acting on the in- 
structions of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee, offered by public auction, on a building 
lease for a term of eighty years, the building 
site abutting upon Finsbury Circusand London 
Wall, about which so much has been said and 
written. It will be remembered that an 
attempt was made at the last meeting of the 
Court to induce the City Corporation to rescind 
its previous decision to let the land in one 
block. The Corporation as a body, not being 
blind to its own interests, wisely declined to do 
so. The land, which comprised nearly 50,000ft., 
was accordingly offered as a whole. Bidding 
started at £10.000 a year, and was quickly 
run up to £17,000 a year, at which price it was 
purchased by Mr. Neumann, of Warnford 
Court. 


A BOULDER of extraordinary dimensions has 
been unearthed on the farm of Mr. R. F. 
Horton, Little Leigh, between Northwich and 
Warrington, part of the estate of Lord Leigh. 
It measures 12ft. 8in. in length, 7ft. 7in. in 
breadth, and 6ft.in depth, must weigh close 
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upon forty tons, and is certainly one of the 
largest boulders ever discovered in this 
country, exceeding many that have been 
mentioned in the records of the various 
learned societies of the kingdom, which 
include three on grounds attached to Leasowe 
Castle, Wallasey, the residence of the late 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Cust. The Crosby 
and Manchester boulders, which have been 
carefully preserved, are small compared with 
this discovery. 


Tue London County Council having, by its 
General Powers Bill of this year, obtained 
power “to erect and maintain or contribute 
towards the provision, erection, and mainte- 
nance of works of Art in London,” will shortly 
proceed to erect upon the approved site, at the 
extreme end of the Victoria Embankment wall, 
by the corner of Westminster Bridge, the 
Boadicea statuary group of the late Mr. Thomas 
Thornycroft, which has been presented to the 
Council by Mr. J. I. Thornycroft. The High- 
ways Committee, at the last meeting of the 
Council, asked for the sum of £1100 to cover 
the cost of placing the group in position, and 
the expense already incurred in putting up 
and removing the temporary platform upon 
which a plaster cast of the group was recently 
exhibited. Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A, who has 
been in communication with the Council’s 
architect on the matter, has submitted a sketch, 
which has been approved by the Highways 
Committee, of a pedestal for the group. The 
height of the bass of the group is shewn upon 
this sketch to be about 11ft. 2in. above the top 
of the Embankment steps—that is, 5ft. higher 
than the temporary platform for the plaster 
model. <A joint report from the Council’s 
engineer and architect suggests that the inner 
portion of the pedestal should be constructed 
of brickwork, and the upper part faced with 
Portland stone and the lower part with granite 
—as this mode of construction would be less 
expensive than the use of granite throughout ; 
and that the cover of the pedestal upon which 
the group will stand should be bronze. The 
estimate 1 cost of this mode of construction, 
which the Highways Committee adopt, will be 
£1000. 


A score of paintings from the exhibition at 
35, New Bond Street, and all of them—save 
the enormous canvas of “Christ Entering 
Jerusalem,” by M. Paul Philippoteaux—are 
from Gustave Doré’s hand. But these pictures 
(including the Philippoteaux) —“‘ great,” at 
any rate, in one sense—are not strangers to 
the London public. They were here long and 
left us late. After a successful time on tour 
in America, “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” 
“The Vale of Tears,” “The Ascension,” “ The 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” &c., are back again 
in their old quarters. 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. 


HE sketches reproduced in our inset 
supplement were made during a short 
holiday in Normandy. They represent sub- 
jects which may, no doubt, have been 
sketched and described many times, situated 
as they are in a country so full of interest to 
the artist and student, rich examples of archi- 
tecture and picturesque bits abounding in 
every direction. 

Caudebec is a very old and interesting town, 
its picturesque strects and timbered houses 
supplying the artist with ample material. The 
principal feature is, of course, the church, a 
beautiful specimen of the fifteenth century, 
exhibiting the Flamboyant style in all its per- 
fection. The tower is divided into three stages, 
with rich buttresses and windows, and is sur- 
mounted by an open worked stone spire (the 
subject of one of these sketches) of the most 
delicate workmanship. 

One of the most beautiful towers is that of 
St. Laurent, in the Rue Thiers, Rouen, built at 
the end of the fourteenth century ; the upper 
part is exceedingly rich in appearance, 
crowded with flying buttresses and pinnacles. 
The church itself, or rather the remains of it, 
is now used as aworkshop. The small balcony 
at the side has a very quaint appearance. 
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Barrersga, 8.W.—A literal palace, stand- 
ing in its own grounds of 84 acres, in connec- 
tion with the temporary home for lost and 
starving dogs at Battersea, was formally 
opened by the Duke and Duchess of Portland 
at Hackbridge, near Mitcham, Surrey, on 
Saturday week. ‘This branch home has been 
provided at a cost of £6171, including £3194 
for the land and £1197 for the kennels, the 
architect being Mr. Edward Crutchloe. 


BrruineHam.—A church in connection with 
the Parish Church of Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
to be known as St. Mary and St. Ambrose, in 
the Pershore Road, has just been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Worcester. The building, 
which was commenced about September of 
last year, has been built by Messrs. Collins 
and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, from the designs 
of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, at a cost, exclusive of 
fittings, of about £8000. The building is not 
yet finished, for the tower, spire, and tubular 
bells are not expected to be completed before 
Easter next. The church, which is near Cal- 
thorpe Park, has from every aspect a pleasing 
appearance. The exterior is of brick and 
terra-cotta, and the interior of plain red 
brick, with Bath stone columns, capitals, and 
chancel arch. 


Buacxrocxk, N.B.—On Saturday week, the 
memorial stone was laid of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Blackrock, N.B. The 
plan of the building is somewhat unusual, 
showing an octagonal building arranged to 
form an auditorium. It measures 50ft. in 
diameter internally, and is covered by a large 
cupola, with lantern light at apex. A square 
tower, 80ft. high, terminating with an open 
belfry and pyramidal roof, adjoins the side of 
the octagon next t> Mount Merrion Avenue, 
and on the opposite side an apex has been 
formed to contain the pulpit, communion 
table, and font, which will be placed on a 
raised platform. The lower part of the tower 
forms a porch, from which side passages lead 
to circular turrets, containing the gallery 
stairs, and an organ gallery is provided imme- 
diately over the porch. ‘The style of Archi- 
tecture is Romanesque. Mr. J. C. Murray is 
the architect. 


Brecuin.—The Gardner Memorial Church 
is now rapidly approaching completion. The 
church, which occupies a site at the corner of 
St. Ninian’s Square and Damacre Road, com- 
pletes the improvements that have been 
carried out there by the Town Council. The 
church runs parallel with Damacre Road, 
while at right angles to the church a hall and 
vestry are provided, running up Southesk 
Street. At the junction of the church and 
hall building a massive square tower has been 
erected, upon which, facing the square, the 
city arms have been cut out in relief, the 
whole forming a beautiful piece of sculpture. 
The church consists of an aisle and a nave. 


Bristout.—The Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Company have recently erected new offices at 
the corner of Baldwin Street and Marsh Street, 
Bristol. They are constructed of red brick 
with pennant and Bath stone dressings, the 
roof being covered with Bangor slate. The 
style of Architecture is Georgian. The build- 
ing is fireproof, and has wood block floors with 
the exception of the ground floor, entrance-hall 
and passages, which are of marble mosaic. 
The building comprises five floors, a speciality 
having been made of the lavatory and sanitary 
arrangements. The entrance hall is panelled 
out with tiles of an exceptionally pleasing 
character. The premises on the ground floor, 
which will be used as the Company’s offices, 
are panelled with teak, and all the doors and 
chimney pieces are also of teak, and the floors 
are marble mosaic and oak block. The electric 
light fittings, door furniture, name plates and 
tablets are of a special kind of red bronze, and 
are very effective. The staircase is in oak. 
Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Dean Street, is the 
builder, The architect, who has superintended 


the erection of the buildings, is Mr. James 
Hart, of Corn Street. The sanitary appliances 
have been provided by Mr. A. 8S. Scull, of 17, 
Redcliff Street. 


Dusuiin.—A memorial window has just been 
erected at the United Presbyterian Church, 
Dublin. The tracery of the window is of an 


. Early English pattern, and the glass orna- 


mentation, which follows the style of the 
famous Albert Durer, has been designed with | 
a view to preserving a harmony between it 
and the masonry. ‘The work has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Joshua Clarke, of North 
Frederick Street. 


Lreps.—Considerable progress has been 
made with the building operations of the new 
Queen’s Theatre, Holbeck, Leeds, which were 
begun barely a year ago. Now the roof is on, 
and it is expected that the place will be opened 
on Christmas Eve. The situation—at the 
corner of Jack Lane and Meadow Road—is an 
admirable one of its kind, embracing as it 
does an area of nearly 1000 square yards, with 
streets on practically all sides. The principal 
entrance is at the corner of the thoroughfares 
above mentioned, and the facade is semi- 
circular in consequence, the red brick and stone 
dressings being crowned with a dome. It is 
being built for Messrs. Dottridge and Longden, 
of Oldham, and Messrs. Morell and Mouillot, of - 
London; and the plans are those of Mr. W. 
Hope and Mr. J. C. Maxwell, architects, of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. While the exterior is 
likely to greatly improve the aspect of Meadow 
Road, the interior has been designed to meet 
every modern requirement as regards comfort 
and convenience. A good part of the skeleton 
of the seating accommodation (more than 
3500) is in position, but a great deal remains 
to be done. Mr. 8. F. Davidson, of Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, is the contractor. 

Lonpon, W.—The foundation stone was laid 
last Monday week of the newfront blocks of the 
St. Marylebone Workhouse, now being erected 
in Marylebone Road, which, when finished, 
will complete the institution. The buildings 
in course of erection will comprise two large 
double-ward blocks, each of which will be 
three stories in height above the ground floor, 
with a fourth story in the centre. There will 
be provided wards, dormitories, day rooms, 
bath rooms, officers’ rooms, and, in the base- 
ments, a complete set of workshops. The 
total accommodation will be 555 beds for old 
and infirm men, eleven male and ten female 
imbeciles, and three male and three female 
lunatics. The work, which is expected to be 
finished about March or April next, is being 
carried out at a cost of £52,100. The buildings 
are being erected by Messrs. G. H. and A. 
Bywaters and Sons, the architect being Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell. 


Lonpon, E.—The “Passmore Edwards” 
Public Library for the parish of St. George-in- 
the-East was opened on Saturday week by 
Lord Russell of Killowen. The building is 
notable in a neighbourhood where attractive 
buildings are few, and it contains an excellent 
general reading room about 50ft. square, which 
will be a great boon to the inhabitants of the 
congested dwellings and depressing streets of 
the East end of London. The Library has 
been erected in Cable Street, on a site adjoin- 
ing the Vestry Hall, at a cost, including that 
of the site, of £10,125. The architect of the 
building is Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A., 
who has designed many of the public buildings 
erected by Mr. Passmore Edwards. 


Newrort.—A new church has been erected 
at Newport. The building, which it is esti- 
mated will cost between £10,000 and £12,000, 
is in the Early English style, of blue pennant 
stone, quarried near Risca, with Bath stone 
traceries, windows, piers, and dressings. There 
are nave, north and south aisles, organ cham- 
ber, spacious choir and clergy vestries, lava- 
tories, and heating chambers. The nave is 
92ft. in length and the chancel 39ft., or a total 
length of 131ft. The width is 61ft., and the 
height to the apex of the nave roof 62ft., the 
chancel being 46ft. high. The handsome tower 


at the north-western end is 120ft. high from 
the floor level to the tall crocketed pinnacles 
which surmount it. The main entrance is 
below the tower, which is well built, and 
capable of carrying a peal of eight bells. For 
the present, however, a single bell, which will 
form the treble in the peal, is placed in posi- 
tion. The roof of the building is of pitch 
pine, open, whilst the floor mainly consists of 
wood blocks, the exception being the sacrarium 


and porches, where tesselated tiles are laid. 


Like the exterior of the building, the view of 
the inside is exceedingly fine. The nave is 
divided into six bays, which, with the quatre- 
foil-shaped piers, are of Bath stone, The 
altar, reredos, pulpit, and lectern are of brown, 
unpolished oak, richly carved. The reredos 
represents the Lord’s Supper, and the east and 
west windows are filled with painted glass, the 
subject of the east window being the Ascension 
of our Lord. The font is of Caen stone, treated 
in the Early English style, to correspond with 
the rest of the building. 


SHEFFIELD.—A new Wesleyan school-chapel, 
in connection with the Sheffield Brunswick 
Circuit, was declared open a few day ago. The 
school-chapel is placed in the heart of the 
network of new houses which have sprung up 
of late years. It is in the free Renaissance 
style of Architecture. The architects are 
Messrs. Helmsoll and Patterson, the builder Mr. 


A. Moore, the joiners Messrs. Bolsover Bros.,and 


the plasterers Messrs. Hodkin and Jones. 


Swansea.— The new operating theatre 
which has been added to Swansea Hospital 
was formally opened on Friday week. The 
chief feature of the new building is its com- 
pletely sanitary character. It is connected 
with the west corridor of the hospital, and is 
so placed as to be equally accessible to the 
different wards and administrative block. It 
is oval in shape, being 26ft. long by 22ft. wide, 
and the roof is in the shape of a large dome. 
The building is constructed without the use 
of wood, the roof being of iron ribs filled in 
with cement concrete, and covered with red 
Broseley tiles, bedded in cement. The ex- 
terior is designed so as to be in keeping with 
the surrounding hospital buildings, being 
built of native stone in courses, with dressings 
of Bath stone. The contractor for the general 
work was Mr. Henry Billings, of Swansea, and 
the architects are Messrs. Wilson and Moxham, 
of Swansea. 


Wa.xkizey.—The foundation stone of a new 
Baptist Chapel at Walkley was laid just 
recently. The scheme embraces the erection of 
anew school, class-rooms, and vestries, and the 
lengthening of the church by 12ft. Messrs. 
Hemsoll and Paterson are the architects for 
the work, and the contractors are :—Mr. F. 


Ridal, mason and bricklayer; Mr. J. H. Hodkin, — 


joiner; Messrs. Ellis and Wetherill, slaters; 
Messrs. Unwinand Sons, plasterers; and Messrs. 
Snowden and Son, plumbers and painters. 


Watton.—The memorial stones of a new 
Primitive Methodist chapel and schools to be 
erected in Church Road, Walton, were laid a 
few days ago. The design will be Gothic, 
simply treated, being faced with Liverpool 
grey bricks and Runcorn stone dressings, the 
bands and arches being of stock bricks. 
cost will be about £2500. The work is a 
carried out by Messrs. J. and G. Chappell, o. 


Walton, and the architect is Mr. Fred W.. 


Dixon, of Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester. 


Worttry.—The new Church of St.John the 
Evangelist, Wortley-de-Leeds, has just pee a 
eon 

design of the new building is founded on the _ 
perpendicular style, somewhat freely treated. _ 


consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. 


The chancel is approached by seven steps, and 


on its north side there is an organ chamber .. 
and priest’s vestry, and on the south a morn- ~~ 


ing chapel. Leaded lights, filled with tinted 


cathedral glass, illuminate the church, the 
east window having five lights, with oper — 
tracery, spandrils, and elegant crisped work at ta 
The roof is open — 
of the new 
building is £8500. |) 


the crown of the arch. 
timbered. The estimated cost 
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Correspondence. 


THE “BITTER CRY” OF THE OUTCAST 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 


To the Editor of Tur BuitpERs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srtr,—After reading the letter of 
“Provincial Assistant” in your last issue, I 
feel Icannot abstain from giving my hearty 
support to his remarks. 

My experience proves that architects’ assis- 
tants have other grievances besides those 
mentioned by “ P. A.,” and I should be pleased 
to assist any practical scheme for removing 
them. 

Of course, there are many architects who 
treat their employés properly, and in such 
cases I would ask these assistants to look upon 
any scheme for the benefit of those less fortu- 
_ nate in a brotherly spirit, and do all they can 
_ to support any scheme for their benefit, re- 
_ membering that it is only by being thoroughly 
united that any good can be done.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, “ GOTHIC.” 
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_ Enquiry Department. 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tus Buitpers’ Journat, 
: Dear Srr,—Would you kindly tell me 
_ through your paper the number of candidates 
who sat at the recent examination for Honours 
Building Construction, and also the number 
that passed in the final stage >—Yours truly, 
; igh teal 2 fe 
¥ You are rather vague in your question. If 
_ you are referring to the examination of the 
_ Department of Science and Art, we are not 
_ aware that the information you ask has yet 
_ been published. Write to the Secretary, 
Department of Science and Art, South Ken- 
— sington Museum, London, S.W. 


To the Editor of THE BuitpERs’ JourRNAL. 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly state a few 
useful books suitable for an architect’s appren- 
tice and oblige, “ SECTOR.” 


You should possess Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia 
of Architecture,” and Hurst’s “ Architectural 
Surveyor’s Handbook.” “Notes on Building 
Construction” (Rivington) is the standard 
book on its subject, It is rather expensive, 

_ butasit is progressive you may get the four 
volumes separately as you need them. W. H. 
Leeds, “The Orders ;” T. Talbot Bury, “The 

Styles of Architecture;” and Bloxham’s 
“Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture,” would fill all your needs for some time 
in their respective subjects. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION, 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JouRNAL. 


Str,—Would you kindly give me a reply, 
through your valuable paper, to the following 
_ queries >—Are there text books published, or in- 
formation given in any other way on details of 
construction, which are not dealt with in the 
_ standard works on the subject, say Rivington’s, 
Also if details of the construction of shop fronts 
in buildings can be obtained in any way? 
J Trusting you can find space to give me an 
answer, I am, &c., “ CONSTRUCTOR.” 
Books dealing with special subjects can, of 
course, give more particulars of detail and 
More alternative methods than can find 
_ place in a volume which treats generally on the 
_ whole subject of building construction. We 
_ know of no book on the construction of shop 
fronts, and think it most improbable that 
any such book exists. If you do not know 
- Someone who has experience in this subject, 
your only chance would be to search the in- 
_ dices of the professional journals, and the pro- 
ceedings of Architectural Societies. The 
_ following works dealing with special phases of 
_ building construction may be recommended :— 
_'T. Laslett, “Timber and Timber Trees;” BH. 
W. Tarn, “The Science of Building ;” W, 


Griffiths, “Trusses of Wood and Iron; ” F. 
Campin, “ Mechanics of Construction.” 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of Tue BurnpErs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear S1r,—Will you kindly inform me 
through your Enquiry column the names of 
the authors and publishers of some good books 
(well illustrated) on the design and construc- 
tion of : No, 1—Stone and Brick Bridges 
No, 2—Iron and Steel Bridges. 
—Yours truly, 
October 22nd, 1898. HE els 


Bridge Building is a subject that cannot be 
satisfactorily learned from text books, though 
a good ground work may be obtained from the 
books we quote below. In any case the best 
and most profusely illustrated works are very 
costly. The first subject is dealt with in any 
good work on civil engineering, such as: 
“Civil Engineering,” by Professor Rankine, 

16s., Chas. Griffin and Co.; or “Civil 
Engineering,” by H. Law, M.I.C.E., and 
D.K. Clark, M.1.C.E., Weale’s series, 6s. 6d., 
Crosby, Lockwood and Son; in addition 
get “A Practical and Theoretical Essay 
on Oblique Bridges,’ by Watson Buck, 
M.I.C.E., 12s., Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 
For the second subject, the following works 
are recommended :— 
*“ Bridge Construction,” by Professor 
Fidler, M.I.C.E., 30s.; ‘The Design of 
Structures,” by S. Anglin, C.E., 16s., pub- 
lished by Chas. Griffin and Co.; “Iron 
Bridges of Moderate Span,” by H. W. 
Pendred, 2s.; “Iron and Steel Bridges,” 
by F’. Campin, ©.E., 3s. 6d.; “ Tubular and 
Girder Bridges,” by G. D. Dempsey, 2s., 
Weale’sseries. Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 


THE ORDERS. 

To the Editor of Tue BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S1r,—I should be glad if any of your 
readers would inform me through the medium 
of your columns the best book on the Orders 
alone, containing the best methods of drawin 
them out.—Yours faithfully, te ALO) 2 8 

Birmingham. 

We would advise you to get Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers’ book, published by Batsford. It con- 
sists of large quarto lithographed plates of the 
best Greek and Roman examples, showing orna- 
ment and mouldings drawn to a larger scale. 
As the plates have been drawn (not engraved), 
it constitutes also a lesson in draughtsman- 
ship. There is descriptive letterpress. If you 
need more detailed information of any parti- 
culars, you will find them excellently stated in 
Sir William Chambers’ “Civil Architecture” 
(Ed. Gwilt). The book, we believe, is out of 
print, but any good public library should con- 


tain it. Or you. may get “The Orders,” by 
W. H. Leeds. 
CONCRETE SLABS. 


To the Editor of Tur BurnpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


DeEAR Si1r,—Would you kindly answer the 
following >—What would be a fair load (dis- 
tributed) per sup. foot for a concrete slab 3in. 
thick to carry, composed of one part Port- 
land cement to two and a half parts crushed 
granite, covering a space 2ft. 10in. wide, after 
having been made three months ?—Yours truly, 

E. K. 


Concrete varies so greatly, not only accord- 
ing to its nominal constituents, but as to their 
quality and the manner in which they are 
mixed, that nothing except direct experiment 
upon a specimen block, made exactly like the 
blocks to be eventually used, is to be relied 
upon. We fear we cannot take the responsi- 
bility of giving a more definite answer. 


AcTIVE progress is being made with the 
work of overhauling Kensington Palace and 
preparing it for opening to the public in 
accordance with Her Majesty’s wishes. The 
building, however, was proved to be in so bad 
a condition of repair that a good deal more 
time will be required to complete the prepara- 
tion than was at first anticipated. In all 


probability next summer will be well advanced | 


before it will be possible to admit the public. 


Under Discussion. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

Mr. R. M. Butler, the hon. secretary of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, read the 
report of the committee at the opening meet- 
ing. The report set out:—In considering the 
work of the session as a whole, there must of 
necessity be many imperfections and defects 
in the working out of a scheme such as the 
formation of an architectural association, but 
regard should be had to the fact that great 
difficulties exist during a first session, which 
require the expenditure of much time and 
energy to overcome. The hearty support 
accorded to your committee by both the senior 
and the junior members has been such as to 
greatly encourage them, and leads them to 
anticipate for the association a more extended 
field of usefulness and mutual benefit in the 
future. Your comm'ttee have had under con- 
sideration the question of persons who are not 
members of the architectural profession en- 
gaging in practice. They have unanimously 
decided that any such person offering himself 
for membership under the second sentence 
Clause 4 of the Article of Constitution, as 
defined in the Form of Application B, coven- 
ants, ipso facto, not to engage in architectural 
practice.—The report was adopted. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE HOUSE 
PAINTER. 

At the fifth annual Convention of the 
National Association of Master House Painters 
of England and Wales, held in Liverpool, the 
President, in the course cf his opening address, 
said the end and aim of the Convention busi- 
ness was the bettering of their industrial 
position, the stimulating of their artistic ideas, 
the improvement of their relations with the 
public and with kindred industries, and the 
dissemination of a truer conception of the 
importance to the public in a sanitary, zsthetic, 
and protective sense, of the ancient handicraft 
of which the members of that association were 
exponents. In his way the sanitary painter 
was even more important than the sanitary 
plumber. The plumber’s sanitary appliances 
were located in a few well-defined places in a 
building, and the application of his skill was 
limited accordingly, whereas the painter’s 
sanitary work extended from cellar to garret, 
and almost embraced every yard of the 
interior surface of a building. If the public 
only realised what white sepulchres they went 
into in the shape of rented dwellings, offices, 
shops, and the like, in which this elementary 
sanitary work had been grossly neglected, they 
would insist upon every master house painter 
being registered or licensed like any doctor, 
lawyer, or other professional man, whose work 
was of such general public importance as to 
require a public certificate of competency to 
entitle him to practice. The modern system 
of competitive tendering for sanitary work of 
any kind was simply a premium on scamping. 
It was no uncommon thing for painting tenders 
to vary 100 per cent. for what purported to be 
identical work, and the public generally, 
failing to recognise any other measure of 
value than that of price, accepted the lowest 
tender. Not less important in its bearing 
upon the comfort and happiness of the public 
was the house painter’s work from the esthetic 
side. The important effect of environment 
upon animals generally, and upon man in 
particular, was well recognised by scientists, 
and although their works dealt mostly with 
the effects of climatic and geographical en- 
vironment, the principles they had laid down 
were well recognised as applying to social and 
esthetic environment. The speaker concluded 
by saying that whether they considered the 
house painter from the point of view of the 
preparation of the interior of a dwelling, or 
from the colour treatment of the dwelling, or 
from that of the protection of the exterior of 
the dwelling, he was, and ought to be, in all 
his work a sanitary expert in the highest and 
broadest sense of the word, and enjoy a high 
degree of consideration from the public accor- 
dingly. as 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Survayor for the Work. 


BELFAST.—Accepted for the construction of a covered 
concrete reservoir at the Horseshoe, Ballysillan. Mr. Ache- 
son Ferguson, surveyor, 35, Royal-avenue, Belfast ‘— 

Jacob W. ‘Lester, Milewater-road, Belfast ... £9,358 
BERKHAMSTED. —Accepted for alterations and addi- 

tions to premises, High-street, Berkhamsted, for Messrs. 
Ind, Coope, and Co. Ltd. Messrs. Harrington and Ley, 
architects, 108, Fenchurch-street, E.C. :— 

H. & J. Matthews, Berkhamsted ... ... £364 1 6 

BLACKFINE (Durham).—For the formation of new 
street, for the Benfieldside Urban District Council. Mr. J. 
Dixon, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Benfieldside. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

. Hogg... £102 0 0| G. Christopher, 
Queen-st, Black- 
Di = a F 

*Accepted. 

BOSTON neni pen es: —Accepted for the erection of an 
ae are and boile -r-house (iron building), for the Boston Har- 

bour ofc ee gaugen 5 B ge Ya & We Wheeler, C.E., Market- 
place, Boston :— 

Geo. W) hite, Boston, Lincolnshire ; £182 10 
BRADFORD. —Accepted for the erection of a shed, Brick- 

lane Mills. Messrs. Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, architects, 
Prudential-buildings, Bradford :— 
Masonry.—Wallace Daykin, Valley- Sergct 
Manningham . £77 

Joinery.—W. C. Bogg. Manningham .. y 
2 pean fa —Herbert Hill, Westgate, Brad- 

119 


cr 
Slating.—James Smithies, Great Horton- 


. £101 19 8 


road, Bradford 2815 0 
Painting.—A. H. Bassett, City- ‘road,  Brad- 

ford 23 15 104 
Tronfoundry.—E. and W. H. Haley, ‘Thorn- 

ton-road, Bradford 1715, 0 


BRIDGWATER.—For kerbing, ‘paying, m making-up, &c., 
Washington-terrace and Washington- gardens, for Bridg- 
water Town Council. Mr. Francis Parr, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Bridgwater. Quantities by Messrs. 
Samson and Cottam, Bridgw ater and Taunton :— 
For W ‘ashington- terrace. 

E. Duke ... £941 6 3 Bryer, Bridg- 
Newton & Grounds 925 “water (accepted) £820 9 0 
For Washington-gardens. 

E. Duke.. ... £209 8|C. Bryer, Bridgwater 
Newton & Grounds 208 O| (accepted) .. : £204 24 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the erection and completion 
of a range of stabling, caretaker’s house, and boundary 
walls, at Shobnall-street, for the Burton-on-Trent Co-opera- 
tive Society, Limited. Mr. R Stev enson, architect, Imperial 
Chambers, High-street, Burton-on- Trent. Quantities by the 


architects :— 

A.Geary ... £2, 793 0|T. Lowe and Sons... £2,440 0 
J.and T. W. Selby 2,780 10] T. Chamberlain ... 2,437 0 
G. Hodges... .. 2,600 0|R.Kershaw ... ... 2,399 0 
H. Edwards epee 0| W. A. Stevenson*... 2,355 0 


Chamberlain Bros .. * Accepted. 

CARLISLE.—For the erection of a lodge, the Sauceries, 
for the Corporation. Mr. H. C. Marks, C.E., 36, Fisher- 
street, Carlisle. Quantities by City Surveyor :— 


Beaty Bros. ... ... £741 0 . Bidet Liles 1 er OO aO aU. 
R. Little... .... 721 17 G. Hilland Sons... 66716 9 
W. Lattimer ... 684 0 J. Laing, Denton- 
J. H. Reed 699 10 “ street (accepted) 65412 2 
(All of Carlisle ) 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £646 18s. 7d.] 
CHELMSFORD.—Small detached residence, Cottage- 


place, Chelmsford, for Mr, Killick. Mr. George E. Clare, 
architect, 66, Duke- street, eee — 
W.Samms'..... .. , £520 | E. West £500 
Choat and Sons... 510 | F. Johnson, Chelmsford* 494 
* Accepted. 
CHESTERFIELD.—Erection of five houses at Hasland, 
for Mrs. Dunks. Mr. Jos. Perkin, architect, Shirebrook :— 
C. E. Nicholls, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield ... . £898 
CULTER (Aberdeen).—Ace2ptel for the erection of villa 
at Culter, for Mr. W. Copland Beattie. Messrs. Beattie and 
Maedonald, architects :— 
Masonry.— Edgar Gauld, Gilecomston-place, 


Aberdeen . £385 0 


Carpentry.—R. Thomson & Sons Stonehay nn 730 0 
Slating.—George Farquhar, Union-row, Aber- 
deen 198 0 
Plastering. —J. Bannochie & Sons, Belmont- 
street, Aberdeen... j 195 16 
Plumbing. —Thom and Strachan, Winamill 
Brac, Aberdeen . 188 16 
Paintiny.—J. & 8. Fyfe, ll, Dee- ‘street,  Aber- 
deen .., ; SGD UELO: 
Total £2220 2 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — Accepted for making-up 
Byron, Valentine, and Kingsfield-roads, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. T. Charles, surveyor, Council’s 
Offices, High-street, Harrow. Quantities } by surveyor :— 

G. Wimpey and Co., Hammersmith, W. £1,214 0 7 


LEE.—For erecting a sorting office, Lee, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works Public Buildings :— 


eae and Edge £2,297 | T. J. Barden ... . £2,050 

ele ge ae. and Son 2,222 | Merredew and Wort... 1,970 
Balaam Bros.. 2,200 | General Builders, Ltd. * 1,950 
W. Martin 2,164 * Accepted. 


LITTLEHAMPTON. “For the erection of the Con- 
naught-road boys’ school, for the Littlehampton School 
Board. Mr. Gordon P. G. Hills, architect, 4, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, London. Quantities by Mr. C. A. Bassett- Smith, 
10, John- street, adele London :— 


Longley and Co. . .. £4,863 | Linfield and Son... ... £4,050 
W. Wallis... 4,597 | Snewin Bros.* ...... 4,015 
A. Burrell . 4, 527 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For new bakery for Messrs. Spratt” s Patent :— 


Whitehead and Co. ... £17,820 | Patman & BOrBerae: 

H. J. Williams ... ... 17,725] ham : .. £16,999 

Kerridge and Shaw ... 17,243] W. Shurmur.. .. .. 16,900 

Beer and Gash 17,223 on J. Jerrard and Sons 16,721 
H. and F. Higgs 16,763 


LONDON.—For reinstating after fire, Eagle Wharf, Step- 
ney. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, architect :— 
W. Shurmur . .. £940 | Ashby Bros. .. £900 
W. A. Santee ae es 920 t 

LONDON.—For painting, &c., at the City of London Dis- 
tillery, Finsbury. Mr. ba Hamilton, architect :— 
Hayworth and Son... ... £189 W. Shurmur .. LIAL 
ConningandSon .. ... 145 

LONDON.—For new schools at Bethnal-green, for St. 
John’s Church. Mr. A. Cox, architect :— 


McCormick and Son ... £6,830] W.Shurmnr ....__... £6,666 
Chessum and Son 6,829 | Harris and Wardrop... 6.537 
Knight and Son 6,784 | J. Wall ani Co. 6,488 
Outhwaite... .. 6,779 | 
LON DON.—For ‘erecting the Tower Brewery. Mr. H. M. 
Wakely, architect :— 
Patman and Fother- Lascelles... .. ... ... £3,189 
ingham .., £3,790 | W. Shurmur ... 3,173 
Lamble 3,351 | Higgs .. 3,079 
Toms 3,250 | Cousell Bros... 2,848 


LONDON.—For addition and alterations to fiat House, 
25, Grove-park, Camberwell, 8.E., for Mr. J. Huckell. Mr. 
A. E. Mullins, architect, 97, Barry-road, East Dulwich, 


S E. :— 

Ward and Son .. . £500 | G. Payne (accepted)... £493 5 
LONDON. —For alterations, &c. (exclusive of glazing), at 

“The Albert nee »” Victoria- street, S.W., for Mr. J. 

Rumsey. Mr. A. E. Mullins, architect, 97, Barry-road, East 

Dulwich. S.E. :— 

F. Hopkins ... .. £589 10 | J. Tyerman* ide en, SOD: 10 

J. Parsons .. 545 10 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of a villa known as 

** Lockbrook,” Crebor-street, ea. for Mr. J. Hiscox. 

Mr. AL E. Mullins, architect, 9 97, Barry-road, East Dulwich, 


Cornell . £490 


LONDON. —For the erection of. stabling, ham and bacon 
stores, caretaker’s offices, &c., at Gravel-lane, E.C., for Mr. 
J. Sainsbury. Mr. Ernest Carritt, architect, 57, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, W.C. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams "Mellor, 175 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

Wm. Johnson & Co. £11,830 | F. and H. F. Higgs .. £11,515 


Beer and Gash ... 11,807 Patman&Fotheringham11,495 
Ashby Bros.... 11,649 | Rider and Son ... 12,495 
Hunt and Son 11,593 | Smith and Sons.., 11,079 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For alterations, &., to ‘ Bri- 


tannia’’ Hotel, East-street, for the North-Eastern Breweries 
Company, Limited. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, architect, 
28, Albert-road, goatee te Quantities by architect :— 
Howe and Co.” ... .. £1,750 | Bastiman Bros., Middles- 
Allison Bros. . ; brough (accepted) . £1,555 
NANTWICH. —For the execution of water supply works, 
Alpraham and Calveley, for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. J. A. Davenport, C.E., 152, Hospital-street, Nantwich :— 
Alpraham. —Pipe- laying. 
Jenkins and Son... £743 3 0| Henry Dodd... 
T. Rowland 518 18 6| John Dodd . 
Geo. Newall ... 4095 16 6|Samuel Wood, 
phate: Dale ... S71 47-0 Smallmur - road, 
J.T. Greety .. 370 16 0 Crewe (accepted) 33410 0 


Alpraham and Calveley.— Messrs. Cochrane and Co.’s 
(Dudley) tenders for pipes were accepted, and Messrs. 
Vere o and Sons’ tenders for hydrants, valves, and 

ttings 


.. £357 4 0 
340 4 0 


Calveley.—Pipe-laying. 


Geo. Newall #370 4] Henry Dodd ... £887 12 
~ Dalai ae 356 15| John Dodd, Wins- 
J. T. Greety... 352 0| ford, Cheshire * 307 15 
* Accepted. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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NEWQUAY (Cornwall.)—For the erection of Council 
Buildings and,Conveniences for the Newquay Urban District 


Council. Mr. - ohn Ennor, Jr., surveyor :— 
Tom J. Smit James. 

St. Austell i 197 0 0 Newaquay* =e £960 0 0 
Lippatt & Cock- 

ing 994 16 0 * (Accepted). 


NEWQUAY. “For the erection of Stables and Coachhouse 
at Newquay, for Mr. John Hocking. Mr. John Ennor, Junr., 


architect :— 

Pearce & Trebil- W.8.Tippetti. .... £277 10 0 
cock ; iia a : F. G. Pascoe*... 277°°7 6 

W T. James.. * (Accepted). 


ORPINGTON. “wor the sdditions and alterations to the 
Baptist Chapel, Orpington, Kent. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, 
architect, 8, ITonmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington :— 
Stebbings and Pannett £327 | Somerford and Son * ... £767 
T. Knight .. 822 | Accepted. 

ORPINGTON, —For the laying of a new sewer, with con- 
nections, of two private houses to same at Crofton, Orping-~ 
ton, Kent. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect and surveyor,» 
8. Tronmonger-lane, E.C.— 


F. P. Duthoit . ath 083 2 0| Stebbings and 

T. Lansbury .., 1070 Pannett ... ... £841 18 0 
Peilland Son ... 1,018 7s Somerford &Son... 720 6 0 
ogers 950 0 4 
J. Jackson 91218 8| 

PONTARDULIAS.—For the erection of a school at 


Pontardulias, for the Llandilo Talybont School Board, Mr. 
J.B. Morgan, eceeeteey Llanelly :— 


iS Tp Billings . 83,150. G. Mercer... .. £2,848 
R. Morgan 3,010 | Brown, Thos. & John... 2,879 
W. Gregory 2.990 | W. Hopkins ih 2590 
POOL (Oornventty —For alterations to Free Church. Pool. 

Carn Brea. Mr. ber Hill, architect, Redrut 

W. H. Moyle .. £293 0| Carpentry 
W. OC. Hodge _... 288 0| W. H. Gray, eedcaih £66 8 

“Ts Willoughby fis 213 10 Masonry. 
John Roberts, Pool* 280 6 

*Accepted. 


PORT TALBOT (Wales).—For the erection of drill hall, 
&e., at pease Mr. F. Smith, architect, Port eT — 


. Stevens ... £1,295 15 0| John Davis .. . £925 0 0 
Evan Taomas ... 1,096 0 0O| Leverton Bros 910 10 0 
Morgan Cox 1,049 0 0| Jno. Nicholas, Port 
Stevnen Rees 1.018 6.8 Talbot (accepted) “905 0 0 


RAMSGATE.—Accepted for the erection of a refuse 
destructor and other buildings, for the Town Council. 
“ae a G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, Rams- 


at ioratadl Furnace Syndicate Ltd., Park-lane, 
Leeds _... £7,245 

ROMFORD (Es Sex). —¥or the erection of public baths for 
the District Council. Messrs. Harrington and Ley, archi- 
tects, 108, Fenchurch-street. E.C. Quantities by Mr. H. W 
Simpson, 108, Fenchurch-street, E.C. : 
W. Gregar aud Son .. £6,764 Kingerlee and Son. ... £6,025 
Balaam Bros. 3 6.280 | 'T. Bruty, Hornchurch* 5,682 
Coulson and Lofts 6,066 | F. Wilmots 5,588 

* Accepted, conditionally. 

RUTHIN.—Accepted for additions, ete., to house, 
Brynhyfryd, and erection of schools, for the Governors of 
me es School of Girls. Mr. James Hughes, architect, 

enbigh 

W. Wheeler, Denbigh 
tArchitect” s estimate, £1, 5085]. 

ST. MARY CRAY.—For the erection of building works at 
Effingham Lodge, St. Mary Cray, Kent. Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orping- 
ton :— 


£1,125 


J. Lonsdale . £153 | Somerfordand Son _.... £120 
Stebbings and Pannett 150 

SALTBURN.—For the erection of stone bridge. Mr. 
Walker Stead, C.E., County Surveyor, Northallerton :— 
Thos. Dickinson £2, 200 0 0| W. Blackburn ... £1,167 17 3 
Jos. Bentley ... 1,500 0 0} A.Atkinson &Co., 
P.O.Hetherington 1,353 10 0 Yarm-road, 
Chas. Firth .. 1,250 0 0 Stockton* 935 0 3 

* Accepted. 


SNARESBROOK (Essex).—For eracting a house at Snares 


brook. Mr. E. Petes architect : — 

Snewin Bros. 2,9.0 Smith and Son £,6'8 
Smith and Son. 2/887 ‘Wella=s- es 2.638 
Jolifie.y sas. 2/870 | Holt and Sons. 2,600 
W. Shurmur ... £2,682 


SOUTH SHIELDS. —For the erection of new laundry, 
mortuary, and alterations to the Ingham Infirmary, South 
Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, architect, Albany- chambers, 
South Shields :-— 


S. Sheriff .. £1,704 0 0] Crighton Bro 
James Young ... 1,655 Ri 8 South Shields® "er, 618 0 a 
* Accepted. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE Co. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ltd. 


(i 


- 


wa 


43 


? 


oem tee 


.) 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin — E 


cases where no claim has arisen. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


ROBT: 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


PRING 
INGES 


i PU l Z> 


longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 


of 135°. 


than any hitherto 
made. 


DOOR. 


nis 


ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
i.e., ‘* wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


NM 


~ tM Ly. 
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STONY STRATFORD.—For the erection of road works SWANLEY.—F i faf C ei 

: sore 4 ’ ‘ = Y.—For the erect of ¢ ther block g TINDS 31 e erectic ’ xsidence stabling 
pouunn Om of for the Rural District Council. Mr. J, cottages at Swanley, Kent, “Mr. St. Pine Haris pacino Alien adr Windaon: for Mr, x ain mye ae Soe =H 
ponsons, 0.8. of Northampton, Engineer to the Distri 8, ee E.C., and Orpington :— : { Edgington and Summerhill, architects, Windsor — Rte: 

: . PON awe eet eo ae £1,848 W. Satchwell, Egl ” £4, 
Wm. Heap... ... £1,035 2 0|T. P. Robinson Slee mh ek rag ‘ ee anal lt eabt sgh 
Wilson & Martin. ‘981 0 0| Wolverton* a £829 13 9 ps Bites tag fotamtel yy Sy igh aca rgd tae Sy Gari ROD oat 5 a eee 
*Accepted. _ Jesus, for the Dames de St. Maur. .de H. Duval, archi- | SOP.—For the erection of offices, engine-house, Xc., 

SWADLINCOTE.—For erection of shops and bakery at tect, 10, @leneldon-road, Streatham. Quantities by Messrs. | for Messrs. Steel & Garland, Limited. Mr. John Allsopp, 
ede Se He B. Goodhead. (Ovens not _inclnded.) bE ewe yt and Waller, surveyors, 20, Glasshouse-street, | C.E., Worksop :— 

r. Thomas Jenkins, architect, 35, High-street, Burton-on- ICCACIUY-Circus 7 | ©. Tleth & Sons _ ... £3,300 0|R.H. Rawson ... £2,920 0 
ay uantities by the architect :— : Patman & Fothering- Badcox & Maxey... ... £7,150 W.Hemstalk ... .. 1,350 0 W. Hall, Worksop* 2/270 0 
ibe Sons .. ... £1,360] H, Edwards .. ... ... £1.250 ham sev acy nee nee 209748 | OCWAY eons 7,010 | T. Roper &Sons ... 3,041 101 J. H. Vickers, Ltd... 2,840 0 

. Clarke... ... .. .., 1.250 R. Kershaw* ... .., . 1,200 Brown & Bonet oye 7.6801. WatSOre fol... <OOO || Architect’s estimate, £2,899 17s. 6d. 

@. Hodges 5 wu; A, 1,250 *Accepted. | Nightingale .. ... .., 7,493 | Greenfield WERE ot is SI *Accepted. 


| 
McCNEILL’S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL (8 Satpotag 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
FE. MCNEMI.IT. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
- IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


. CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, Londen. 


7 SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM” 
WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by 6;in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


“THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERPECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ** Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous througheut, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The pests material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application: 


: SHANKS & Co.. Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


DALE COMPANY Lire 


SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
g RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
STAIR BALUSTERS, 
COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 


““LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


FOR , 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, 


IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. 


IRON MANTELPIECES, 
ea OVERMANTELS, 
MANTEL GRATES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLEN’S ENDOWED GIRLS’ 


2) AMES 
SCHOOL. 


EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Governors of James Allen’s Girls’ School are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for considerable ADDI- 
TIONS and ALTERATIONS to the School premises 
situated as above. 

Working drawings and form of Contract m1y be seen 
at the Office of the Architect to the Governors, 
ARTHUR J. GALE, Esq., 4, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet- 
street, E.C., between the hours of TEN a.m, and FIVE 
p.m., on or after NOVEMBER 17th next. 

Builders wishing to Tender must send their names 
and addresses to the Office of the Architect before 
TWELVE o’clock noon on NOVEMBER 21st. 

Each application must be accompanied by the deposit 
of a £5 Bank of England Note, which on the receipt of 
a bona-fide Tender will be returned. 

Copies of the bills of quantities and form of Tender 
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he 
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a sent to such applicants on NOVEMBER 24th 
next, 

Tenders must be delivered to the undersigned at his 
office, Dulwich College, S.E., at TWELVE o’clock 
noon, on or before DECEMBER Ist next. — 

Tenders will be received only on the printed form, 
under seal, and addressed to the Chairman of the 
Governors. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a bond 
of £1000 with two sureties for the due performance of 
the contract, and no work will be ordered under the 
contract until such bond has be2n duly exezuted. 

The Governors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
J. WATCHURST, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


ECONSTRUCTION of SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS at Ronfrew- road Work- 
house. 
The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of Lambeth 
hereby invite TENDERS for this Work. 
Tenders, which will be received only on the printed 


form, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Sanitary 
Arrangements,’ must be delivered at the Offices of the 
Guardians, Brook-street, Kennington-road, not 
than TEN a.m. on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER, 30th 


next, and will be opened at the Board Room at NOON 
on the same day, when all persons Tendering, or their 


authorised agents, must be in attendance. ; 
A form of Tender may be obtained, and the drawings 
and draft of contract may be inspected at these offices 


on any day between the hours of TEN and SIX. Speci- 


fication and bills of quantities will be supplied on pay- 
ment of 103., which will be returned to each person 
sending a bona-fide Tender. 

No Tender will be considered which is not accom- 
panied by the bills of quantities fully priced and monied 
out. 

The Guardians do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, * 

By order of the Guardians, 
W. THURNALL, 
Clerk. 
Guardians’ Board Room and Offices, 
Brook-street, Kennington-road, S.E., 
November 2nd, 1898. 


ESTABLISHED 
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IMPORTERS OF 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE o 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. .< 
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N.B.—Country Builders supplied 
with pure Asphalte in bulk for 
covering Damp Courses, Barn 
Floors, &c., &c., with in- 
structions for laying it 
down. 


AND 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
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PILKINGTON « Co. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: 
‘*POLONCEAU, LONDON.”’ 
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Telephone: 
No. 2751 
‘““AVENUE.”’ 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


“WasH-oOouT” 


CLOSET 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE,’ 


BRICKS. 
CEMENT. 


LIME. 


EASTWOOD & Co. Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 
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SVPVEYORS - BVILDERS 
SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


NOVEMBER QTH, 1898. 


-BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOU 


INTO HBOROPE.. 


The British Non- Pianiniable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘“‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”? in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OrEgon.” MONITOR.—*< M1anor.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxtyn,” “ Cuicaao.’ 
GUNBOATS.—* Hetena,” “Winuineton,” “NasHvitin,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marierra,” “NEWPORT, ” « VICKSBURG.’ 
And is being used for the Battleships “Krarsacn,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “TLLINoIs,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE -COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


cV1 


- Protective Metallic Coatings for 
Iron and Steel.* 


By SHERARD CowPER-CoLEs, 
Assoc. M. Inst. O.E., M.I.Mech.H., MInst.E.E. 


(Continued from page acia.) 


18 DARKS briefly pointed out the im- 

portance of galvanising, and explained 
the nature of the results obtained, the author 
will now endeavour to give some idea of the 
process itself, more especially of electro-zincing, 
and a description of the plant employed. The 
first care in electro-zincing is to have a properly 
prepared surface ; all traces of grease and rust 
must be removed. Machined work, which is 
usually very greasy, should be immersed for 
about half an hour before pickling in a hot 
solution of caustic soda, about 4lb. to the 
gallon of water. The work should then be 
placed in a hot pickle containing about 1 per 
cent. of commercial sulphuric acid. The author 
has found that a considerable saving of acid 
can be effected by placing a false bottom in 
the pickling tank so as to catch the heavier 
portion of scale as detached, the tray being 
removed after the day’s work, and the scale 
collected. About 50 tons of acid are required 
for every 1000 tons of sheets such as are used 
ae potas purposes. The Admiralty specify 

a 
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boiler and collector tubes, and all plates for 
boilers, are to be pickled in a liquid consisting 
of 19 parts of water and 1 of hydrochloric 
acid, until the black oxide or scale formed 
during the manufacture is completely re- 
moved. Plates should be placed in the bath 
on edge, and not laid flat. When taken out 
of this dilute acid all the surfaces are to be 
well brushed and washed to clean off the loose 
scale. They should then be placed in a bath 
filled and kept well supplied with fresh water 
or be thoroughly washed with a hose as may 
be found necessary, and then placed on end to 
dry. The effect of pickling and rusting on the 
strength of iron and steel has been shown by 
Herr A. Ledebur, of Berlin. Rails, joists and 
bars were subjected to various conditions: (1) 
in the condition as delivered; (2) after ex- 
posure for purposes of rusting; (3) zine (gal- 
vanised) and tested at once; (4) galvanised and 
exposed for a time; (5) pickled in acid and 
immediately tested; (6) pickled and kept for 
a time in a dry place. The pickling was done 
in sulphuric acid diluted with water in the 
proportion of 1 to 100. The samples were 
tested for transverse, tensile and compressive 
strains, and under a falling weight, these 
experiments being made on the same sample 
for each of the six conditions, 
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with wrought iron joists showed substantially 
the same for all the conditions, the maximum 
loads carried showed differences, being highest 
in ‘the natural condition and lowest when 
freshly pickled. Rusting also produces a 
diminution of strength more apparent in the 
galvanised articles than in those not gal- 
vanised. In those instances where the speci- 
mens were broken, the diminution in strength 
is said to be very decided in the pickled, and 
perceptible in the rusted specimens. The 
figures are: breaking strain under condition 1, 
35 tons; under condition 2, 33°9 tons; under 
condition 4, 32°7 tons; under condition 5, 
29°6 tons; under condition 6, 30 tons. The 
steel specimens showed results which follow 
the same law. Mr. W. Thompson, in a paper 
read before the Manchester Association of 
Engineers, states that “When iron is placed 
in acid some of it is dissolved and hydrogen 
liberated. The gas is supposed to be of the 
nature of a metal, and as such it combines 
with and forms an alloy with the iron, which 
becomes quite brittle until the iron is heated 
and the hydrogen liberated, when it regains 
its tenacity. If a piece of wire be broken 
when it has thus become alloyed with hydrogen, 


“A paper read before the Society of Engineers, on 
October 3rd, 1898, i 
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and the end wetted, the bubbles of gas may be 
seen passing rapidly through the water.” 
This condition of things waz observed and 
investigated by Mr. W. Johnson, B.Sce., of 
Manchester, and afterwards by Professor 
Osborne Reynolds, F.R.S. The latter showed 
that if an iron tube be closed at one end and 
filled with oil and placed in an acid solution, 
hydrogen is liberated from the outside, which 
passes through the wall of the tube, displacing 
the oil, so that the gas may be thus easily 
collected from the inside of the tube. There 
is a possibility, therefore, that 
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the hydrogen liberated may similarly combine 
with the iron and render it brittle, or reduce 
its strength, and this is a question of much 
importance to engineers. Some interesting 
experiments in regard to the decrease in the 
strength of iron after being pickled and 
galvanised have recently been reported. A 
dozen eye-bolts, all precisely alike so far as 
could be perceived by external inspection, 
were carefully selected. Six of these eye-bolts 
were laid on one side, and the other six sent 
away to be galvanised. A testing machine 
was at hand, and six bolts were connected 
together, one galvanised bolt being connected 
to each of the ungalvanised ones. Then they 
were placed between two pieces of iron and 
the nuts screwed up until the eye-bolts broke. 
Invariably it was found that the galvanised 
eye-bolts were the ones to break; not in any 
instance did the ungalvanised ones give way. 
Boat builders also state that galvanised iron 
is “rotten.” They say that when great 
strength is required they select the iron and 
have the fittings forged by a good smith, but 
do not have them galvanised. Galvanised 
iron is frequently used in places 
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but where rust would be objectionable. For 
this purpose, galvanised iron leaves nothing 
to be desired, but where the full strength of 
the material is required, and rust stains are 
objectionable, the object may be attained by 
cleaning them by the sand blast process, and 
afterwards coating them by the cold galvanis- 
ing process; both of which methods are 
becoming well known and largely used for the 
above purposes. Sand blasting is often used 
instead of pickling, and for many purposes it 
is found to give better results, especially for 
cast-iron work, from which it is very difficult 
to remove the last traces of acid. The cost of 
sand blasting per square foot, under the most 
favourable conditions, including the cost of 
labour, sand, and power, is one-tenth of a 
penny, but the’actual cost varies considerably 
with the nature of the work. When using 
quartz sand of the best quality the loss is 
about 10 per cent. each time it is passed 
through the machine ; the loss when using 
chilled iron sand is very small, the waste of 
the material replacing more than nine-tenths 
of the apparent loss. In Government ship- 
yards, where most of the iron has to be 
freed from scale, a small addition to the 
staff is sufficient to enable the same amount 
of work to be galvanised. Hitherto the great 
difficulty experienced in electro-depositing zine 
has been to keep the electrolyte in working 
order, as zinc anodes, whether cast, rolled, 
amalgamated, or in the form of granulated 
zine, fail to keep the solution up to its normal 
strength. 


THE ADDITION oF Zinc OxIpDE 


has been suggested, but the cost is found to be 
too great, and at present a pure oxide cannot 
be attained at a reasonable price. The author 
has found the addition of zinc dust to the 
electrolyte to be the only practical method of 
accomplishing this end. The zine dust, which 
contains about 75°5 per cent. of metallic zinc 
and usually a trace of cadmium, is cheaper in 
the first cost than virgin spelter, the use of it 
also considerably reduces the waste of zine, as 
practically the whole of itis consumed. Zinc 
dust, or tultz, is a greyish amorphous sub- 
stance, and must not be confused with zinc 
oxide; it is obtained as a sublimal product in 
the flues of the zinc-smelting furnaces. Small 
quantities of zinc dust are placed from time 
to time in the regenerating tanks, which are 


connected to the depositing vats by asystem 
of piping, the electrolyte flowing into the 
bottom of the depositing tanks by gravity, the 
lighter liquid being drawn off over a sillat 
the end or in the corner of the vat. It is 
found very advantageous to mix the zinc dust 
with sand or coke and thus form a filter-bed, _ 
if the zinc dust is allowed to get into the 
electrolyte it is found to increase the electrical 
resistance. A zinc sulphate solution contain- 
ing 12°59 free acid after passing through a 
filter-bed containing 10 per cent. zinc dust, 
was found to contain only 0°68 per cent. free 
sulphuric acid. To obtain good bright — 
deposits of zinc, it is necessary to keep the 
solution as free as possible from impurities; 
if the electrolyte is allowed to get too acid 
the zine will be dark in colour and rough. 
The work to be zinced is secured to dogs fitted _ 
to cross bars, which rest on copper strips — 
attached to girders carrying the anodes. — 
This arrangement effects a considerable 
economy in the first cost of the plant. It has 
also the advantage of allowing the electrodes — 
to be brought much nearer together than 
would otherwise be the case, The heavier 
classes of work are transferred from the vats 
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the lighter by a trolley running on rails. A | 
special feature of the electrical process is that 
plates of very large dimensions can be speedily — 
zinced on one or both sides, which is a matter 
of some importance now that plates of great — 
length are being put in the straight run of 
steamers’ hulls. The frames of such craft as 
torpedo-boat destroyers can also be galvanised — 
after riveting up. The first cost of a galvanis- 
ing plant having a capacity of 6700 gallons — 
(30ft. by 6ft. by 3ft.) is about £600, which is — 
but little more than that of a hot galvanising 
plant having a bath capacity of only 10ft. by 
4ft. by 4ft. 6in. outside dimensions. Sucha — 
hot bath would hold 28 tons of zine, which, at _ 
£15 a ton, amounts to £420. To keep this — 
large quantity of zinc in a molten condition 
entails a heavy expenditure in fuel, the thick- 
ness of the iron bath averaging more than lin. _ 
Moreover, the iron baths are a constant source 
of annoyance and expense, as the iron is 
dissolved by the zinc, resulting inthe ultimate _ 
destruction of the tank. Table No.2 givesthe 
output of work of various sizes of electro- 
zincing plants. The cost of electro-zincing 
varies with the nature of the work to be — 
zinced. The following is an estimate of costof — 
zincing 20 tons of plate in a working week of — 
fifty-two hours, the average thickness of plates 
being 55, of an inch, and the thickness of zinc 
coating one ounce per square foot :— we 


ad oy 


: £8. 

Labour, piecework, at ls. per cwt ... 20 0 O ~ 

Incidental expenses, 15 per cent.on ow 
labour cee. “age » Aaaele Ogee a eae a 
Yard labour, 10 per cent. on labour. 2 0 O | 
Zine, 448lb. at £17 per ton 3 830mm 
Royalty 41. =.) jun 8 i. aos eee 
Electrical energy, at 1d. per E.M.F... 218 O- 

Pickling, at 5s, per ton... «.. ... 5 0 O9@ 

Rent of building, at £2 per week... 2 0 O 
Interest on capital | ....-%. «. “.. 2 ioe 
Depreciation of plant... 317 0 

Total... 448 10 4 
Cost per ton... £2 8s. 64d. se 


Both pickling and hot galvanising have the — 
disadvantage of reducing the strength of wires, 
and of distorting and rendering brittle iron 
and steel of small section. By exposure tothe 
lowest working temperature of the hot — 
galvanising bath (which averages some ~ 
1000deg. F., the fusing point of zinc being 
775deg. F'.), steel wire of high breaking strain _ 
has its hardness, and consequently its ultimate — 
tensile strength and elongational efficiency, — 
reduced by as much'as from 5 to 10 per cent. 
by the drawing of the temper and the forma- — 
tion of an iron zine alloy on the surface of the 
steel. It is the practice, when coating steel — 
wire, to keep the bath of molten zinc atas low 
a temperature as possible, and to run the wire 
through ata high rate of speed. But these — 
combined causes lead to a considerable waste of 
zine by reason of the rapid solidification of the _ 
metal on a comparatively cold wire, and they _ 
also conduce to the ready breaking or — 
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cracking off of the covering metal on bending or 
twisting, owing to the difficulty with which 
molten zinc of low temperature adheres to the 
steel except after prolonged contact. In some 
eases the wire on leaving the bath is wiped 
between asbestos rubbers, but steel thus 
treated is found to resist corrosion only for a 
short period. 


Tue Process or Hor GALvANISING 
is necessarily slow, because the time of passing 
the wire through the bath is fixed by the fact 
that the temperature of the iron must be 
raised to or approximately to that of the 
spelter. The speed at which a No. 12 wire 


generally travels is from 50ft. to 60ft. per 


minute. Experiments are now being -made 


with dipping the coils or bundles of wire in a 


bath of molten zinc and then placing the coil 
in a centrifugal machine to remove the 
excess of metal. Many attempts have been 
made to electro-zine wire, but until recently 
it has not been found practicable to produce a 
wire capable of withstanding more than one 
immersion in a copper sulphate solution. 
Most manufacturers have ceased to galvanise 


_ the best classes of steel wire (which cost some 


£35 per ton) on account of the great risk 
there is of rendering it worthless. This is un- 


fortunate, for corrosion is found to be very 


marked on the inner strands of wire rope, and 
the advisability of protecting the steel is un- 
questionable. Electro-zincing does not reduce 
the tensile strength or increase the elastic 


_ fatigue of steel wire, even in wires having a 


tensile strength of 170 tons or more per square 


inch, such as are used in the manufacture of 


pianos. The zinc coating put on by the hot 


process is also uneven, and the increased | 


weight is often a matter of consideration. 
Tue THICKNESS OF THE COATING 


ean only be varied within narrow limits, the 
minimum weight of zinc being about 1}oz. 


per square foot, the maximum 30z., except 


when the molten zinc is raised many degrees 
above the most economical working tempera- 
ture, and the articles are removed gradually 
from the bath so as to give the zinc time to 
drain off before getting chilled, or in the case 


_ of thin sheets and wires which are capable of 


having some of the zinc being squeezed or 
wiped off by rollers or other suitable 


- mechanical means to reduce the amount of 


zinc to about t0z. per square foot. <A 


- galvanised sheet of about 24-gauge was found 


to have a coating of zinc amounting to 8 per 
cent., the weight of zinc per square foot 
being 1:040z. Excess of zinc has, as already 
observed, been removed from galvanised wire 
by passing it through asbestos rubbers, but wire 
thus treated soon rusts, as it is found in prac- 
tice impossible to regulate the thickness of the 
zine, the result being that an iron zincalloy is 
formed on the surface of the iron and no true 
coating of zinc. The weight of metal on 
galvanised sheets or terne plates is usually 
#oz. per square foot. Wires can be coated 


_ with zinc by electro-deposition to a thickness 


of +55 of an inch, or an increased diameter of 
sso Of an inch, capable of withstanding eight 
one-minute immersions in a saturated solution 


of copper sulphate. A wire ;$8, of an inch in 


_ diameter with a total thickness of 5,355 of an 


inch of zinc applied by the electro process will 
stand repeated bending round a bar lin. in 
diameter without exhibiting any signs of peel- 
ing or cracking. The vat for the 


ELECTRO-ZINCING OF WIRE ~- 


is constructed of wood and lined with sheet 
lead. Wood covers are provided, which are 
also faced with lead and fitted with counter- 
weights so that they can be readily lifted for 
the purpose of cleaning the vat or inspecting 
the wires under treatment. The covers 
when in position form part of the anode, 


making electrical contact with the ridges, and 


shus forming a circular lead anode around 
each wire. The solution is circulated rapidly 
through the plating vat and passed into tanks 
supplied with zinc dust, where it is revivified. 
Contact brushes, provided with weights or 
springs, press upon the wires in the spaces 
provided between two covers, collect the 


electric current, and at the same time burnish | 
the zine deposit. Another form of burnisher 
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consists of agate rollers, which are mounted 
on carriers capable of turning on centres. 
The carriers are arranged to turn on guides so 
as to respond to any unevenness or alteration 
of position of the wires; the guides carrying 
the rollers are pressed together by rubber 
bands or springs to give the necessary 
pressure for burnishing. To economise space 
the swifts are so arranged as to carry two 
coils of wire. Each swift is provided with two 
drums mounted so as to turn upon a spindle, 
the lower drum having a flange for supporting 
the lower coil of wire, there being between 
the drums, and secured to the spindle, a collar 
provided with pins or supports for carrying 
the upper coil of wire. The pins or supports 
are made so that they can be easily removed 
or turned out of the way. When the coil on 
the lower drum becomes exhausted, a coil 
from the upper drum, if unexhausted, can be 
allowed to descend on to the lower drum by 
removing the pins or supports, which can then 
be again inserted in the collar, and a fresh 
coil or coils placed on the upper drum. 


Various ELECTROLYTES 


have been suggested and experimented with 
from time to time. Elsner has experimented 
with ammonium chloride solutions, zinc 
lactates have also been tried. An electrolyte 
from which good bright deposits can be 
obtained is composed of 400z. of zine sulphate 
of 11770 sp. gr. (=19 per cent. of crystal- 
jised zinc sulphate), and 5o0z. of ferrous 
sulphate to the gallon of water, the anodes 
being of lead. Ferrous sulphate (protosulphate 
of iron 2FeSO, + 2H,0 when exposed to the 
air oxidises into ferric salts (FeSo, + 
3H,0), especially when free acid is present. 


_ Two atoms of iron in the ferric state require 3 


molecules of sulphuric acid to dissolve them 
and form sulphate, whilst in the form of 
ferrous oxide only 2 molecules of the acid 
are required; the free acid is thus consumed. 
The e'ectrolyte when in good working order 
has a reddish-brown colour. The yellowish 
tinge of a freshly prepared zine sulphate solu- 
tion to which has been added ferrous sulphate, 
is due to hydrated ferric oxide in suspension, 
the solution retains the same colour after 
having been passed through a filter. A rusty 
brown precipitate of hydrated oxide is 
obtained on adding ammonia, and a deep blue 
precipitate with red prussiate (potassic 
ferricyanide). Potassic ferricyanide gives no 
precipitate from ferrous solutions, but potassic 
ferrocyanide gives a bright Prussian blue 
precipitate. The hydrogen set free at the 
cathode converts the yellow ferric sulphate 
into ferrous sulphate (green vitriol or 
copperas), and the oxygen set free at the 
anode tends to the formation of basic salts, 
some of the iron being converted into peroxide. 
A saturated solution of zinc sulphate at 10° C 
(density = 1'422 = 89'60z. of ZnSO,7H,O per 
gallon), has a specific resistance of 33°7 ; and 
about half saturated (density = 1:27 = 44°8o0z. 
of ZnSO,7H,O per gallon), the specific resist- 
ance being only 28°5 which is about the 
minimum value. 
EXPERIMENTS 


have recently been made with depositing zinc 
from orthrophenol—sulphurous metaphenol— 
sulphurous acid and paraphenol—sulphurous 
acid. Messrs. Siemens and Halske have 
recently taken out a patent, in which they 
claim to overcome the formation of zinc 
sponge during electrolysis by the prevention 
of the supposed action of the zinc hydride 
ZnH, and the nascent hydrogen in causing 
the production of zine sponge by mixing with 
the neutral or slightly acid sulphate of zine 
solutions free halogens, or such inorganic or 
organic halogen compounds (hypochlorous 
or hypolromous acids, or chlorhydrins of the 
glycols), which under reduction give off their 
halogens to the nascent hydrogen. Dr. Kiliani, 
of Munich, who was the first to recognise the 
importance of electro-motive force in the 
separation of metals, found that during the 
electrolysis of a solution of zine sulphate of 
1:33 sp. gr. = (76° ounces ZnSO,+7H,0O), the 
anodes and cathodes consisting of zine plates, 
the evolution of gas was greatest with a weak 
current and ceased when on one square centi- 
metre of electrode surface 3 milligrammes of 
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zine were precipitated per minute, that is 
25°833 grains per square foot per hour. From 
a 10 per cent. solution the deposit was best 
with a current yielding from 4 milligrammes 
to 02 milligrammes per square centimetre 
per minute, or 3°46 to 1°78 grains per square 
foot per hour. From very diluted solutions 
the zinc was always obtained in a spongy con- 
dition, accompanied by evolution of hydrogen, 
with a strong current the deposit was very firm. 
Wirn Weak CURRENT, 
and from al per cent. solution, oxide of zine 
was also precipitated even with an electro- 
motive force of 17 volts, when only 0°0755 
milligramme of zinc was deposited per minute 
on one square centimetre of cathode surface 
( = 62 grain per square foot per hour). The 
same authority found that 2°35 volts were 
necessary to decompose zinc sulphate. Electro- 
lytes made by adding caustic potash or soda to 
a suitable zinc salt have been found to be un- 
workable on a commercial seale, the zinc oxide 
formed on the surface of the anode being in- 
soluble in caustic potash or soda. A solution 
of cyanide of potassium and zinc cyanide is 
also impracticable, both on account of cost and 
the insolubility of the anode. The same 
remarks apply to a potassio-tartrate solution, 
patented in 1855 by Watts, and made by 
dissolving 200 ounces of cyanide of potassium 
in 20 gallons of water, to which he added 80 
ounces, by measure, of strong liquid ammonia. 
With this solution he filled large porous cells, 
and put them upright in a vessel containing 
the bulk of the solution. He placed strips of 
copper in the porous cells and a large zine 
anode in the outer vessel, and connected them 
up respectively with the negative and positive 
poles of a battery, and allowed the current to 
flow until 
Zinc Hap Bren DissoLvED 

to the extent of 60 ounces in all, or 3 ounces 
to each gallon of solution. To this solution he 
added 80 ounces of .carbonate of potash by 
dissolving it in portions of the solution ata 
time, and returning the dissolved salt to the 
bath. A fair coat of zinc is obtained with 
difficulty from zine chloride and from the 
fused salt. One of the great impediments to 
the reduction of zinc on a commercial scale has 
been the tendency of the zinc, after depositing 
in a sound state for a short time, to come down 
in one of the varieties of the spongy deposits. 
The following is an analysis of zinc sponge 
obtained from a zinc sulphate solution contain- 
ing a small quantity of ferrous sulphate :— 


ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE OF ZINC SPONGE. 


Per cent. 
Metallic zinc... 2°90 
Zine oxide 63°50 


Total zinc, expressed as ZnO 67°10 


Per cent, 
Zine oxide 63°53 
Toph asin eee int is Sette 90) 
Sulphuric anhydride, SO; ... 10°05 
Silica .. Ye ef nS. 1:05 
Copper oxide... 0'80 
Lead oxide 0:07 
Alumina 1°20 
Ferric oxide ... 0°60 
Lime ... r 0°45 


Chlorine and carbonic acid. i traces é 
Moisture and organic matter 19°33 (by diff.) 


100°00 per cent. 
(To be continued.) 


A new institute has been erected in connec- 
tion with St. Paul’s Church, Lower Teams, 
Gateshead. The cost of the building was £630. 
It has been built by Mr. John Anderson, of 
Newcastle, from designs by Messrs. Oliver and 
Leeson. 

Tur temporary wire gates at the several 
jury entrances leading from the central hall 
of the Royal Courts of Justice to the various 
courts on the next floor, which were erected 
during the dynamite scare some years ago, 
have now been replaced by handsome perma- 
nent wrought iron gates, the design of which 
is in accordance with the character of the other 
ironwork of the building. 
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PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Grorae ELLIs. 


XI.—STAIRS. 
(Continued from page ci.) 

HE rise and going of the stairs must, of 
course, depend upon the situation, but 
should be proportionate to each other. Taking 
54in. as a standard rise fora 12in. going, if din. 
be added to the rise, for each inch the going is 
reduced, and vice versa a good proportion will 
be kept. Another good method is to make 
the sum of two rises, added to the going, 
equal twenty-three ; and to find the rise when 
the width of tread is given, subtract the given 
width from twenty-three, and half the re- 
mainder will be the rise. To find the exact 
rise of any stair when the total height is 
known, divide the height of the story in 
inches by the proposed rise; if the result be 
fractional, divide the height by the quotient, 
neglecting the fraction, the result will give 
the rise required—e.g., a story is 11ft. 4in. 
high, equals 136in. divided by six, the proposed 
rise, gives 222; again, divide 136in. by twenty- 
two, omitting the fraction, we obtain 6,4, 
practically 6}in. bare as the exact rise, with 
twenty-two steps, including the landing. 
Wall strings (when of deal) should not be less 
than 1}in. thick, and outer strings 14in. When 
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these are cut, l#in. is the minimum, as the 
available strength of the string can only 
be equal to the uncut portion, the width 
of which is determined by the depth of 
carriage to be employed, and plus the 
thickness of plastering (see Fig. 173). The 
verge or top side of wall string varies according 
to taste, but is usually about 2in., measuring 
square from line of nosings. The thickness of 
treads must depend upon the amount of wear 
they are likely to be subjected to, and also to 
some extent upon the material. Teak, for 
instance, will not need to be so thick as red 
deal, from liin. to 2hin. is the usual range ; 
from lin. to 14in. is sufficient for the risers, as 
they are not called upon to resist much wear. 
The nosings should project from the risers an 
amount equal to the thickness of tread, and 
the scotia moulding sunk in a groove to a 


* All rights reserved by the author. 
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Fic. 176. PLAN OF BULLMORE STEP. 


Fic. 174. METHOD OF FORMING AND FIXING 
A WREATHED STRING. 


depth of jin. to form a stop for the riser, 
which is glued against it, and secured with 


Fig. 178. DETAILS OF CUT AND BRACKETTED STAIR. 


angle blocks and screws, as shown in the detail 
Fig. 173. Treads should always run under the 
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Fia. 173. 


risers, and be slot screwed to the latter, to 
allow of shrinkage; tongueing the riser into 
the lower tread is not advisable, as the 
shrinkage of the tread distorts the riser. 
The grain of winders should run parallel 
with the nosing. When each is made up 
it is housed 4in. into the string, and glued 
and wedged thereto ; the whole of the fliers in 
a flight are inserted in the strings, and the 
lower newel attached, and the stairs erected, 
commencing at the bottom flight. The 
winders are inserted afterwards from the back, 
notches being cut out of the newel to receive 
them, where they are fixed by nailing. In 
close string stairs the balusters are stub 
tenoned into the capping, as shown in Fig. 168, 
but in cut strings they are dovetailed into the 
ends of the treads, and covered by the return 
nosings (see Fig. 173). The treads rest upon, 
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and are flush with, the outside of the string, — 
the nosing running over to mitre with the — 
The risers are cut to mitre with — 
the front of string either in the solid as at _ 
When 
brackets are used the lap of the riser must be 


return piece. 


A Fig. 173, or by lap mitre as at B. 


long enough to mitre with them, see B in plan © 


of same Fig. The wreath piece for the string x 
of a geometrical stair (see Fig. 174) is formed _ 


by first bending a veneer of similar wood to — 


the rest of the string around a cylinder or — 
centre of suitable shape, and then glueing ~ 
blocking pieces across the back, shaped to fit, — 


and bringing the wreath up to an equal thickness _ 


with the string. When dry the back is worked 


off evenly and canvas glued on, the notches — 


cut for the steps, these being marked on the 
veneer before bending, as shown in dotted 


lines in the sketch. The piece is secured to — 
the strings, with tongued joints and counter-— 
wedged keys. . In inferior work a cane of © 


under edge of the wreathed string to form a 
stop for the plaster and hide the ends of the 
backing pieces ; but in better class work a 
piece of square stuff is steamed and hent 


around the cylinder, then worked to shape, — 


and fixed in position. Geometrical. stairs, 
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although they are very economical of space, — 


and their curves may be made graceful and 


flowing, are essentially weak constructively, 
and should be well timbered to ensure stability. 
The carriages are birdsmouthed or bolted to 
the trimmers and pitching pieces, and the 
latter well wedged into the wall. A spandrel 
framing under is a great assistance. ‘The open 


newel stair is the handsomest and most — 


efficient type yet introduced, and given ample 


room it becomes a most imposing feature in a 
building. The strings may be open or close, — 


the latter is more in keeping with the style. 
Newels and balusters should be substantial, 


and the rails wide and deeply cut, ramping — 3 


into the newels at each end. The strings 
should be deep, and may be panelled with 


good effect. The tenons, of which there should — | 


be several small ones, should be short and — 


stout, cut to fit wedging as they drive in, and _— 
be double shouldered. Where possible the — 


newels should be continued down to the floor, 
but when cut should be shouldered and bolted 
to trimmers. The handrail should be tenoned 
and housed into the newel, and may be secured 


by a screw-bolt, which is preferable to pinning, 


as the latter shrinks and becomes loose and 


unsightly. The landings should be glued up _ 


< 


in one piece, and secured to the joists 


with buttons. The strings of circular well — 


* suitable size is steamed and bent around the 


stairs are made in two ways, both, however, — 
needing a cylinder or mould made to the plan ~ 


of the string and of sufficient length to build — 
In the first method the 


string is made up of several lamine, steamed — 


a section upon. 


PLAN OF A CUT STRING, ETC. 


<j 


and bent round the mould, and well glued to 
each other,-the ends being temporarily fixed — 
while the glue dries; this can be made to any 
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length by breaking joint in the veneers, which 
are usually about jin. thick. In the second 
_ method pieces crossing grain with the veneer, 
as in Fig, 174, are employed, and, when dry 
and cleaned off, a second veneer is used to 
_ cover the strips. This is made in lengths of a 
quarter revolution, ploughed and tongued at 
the joints, and fastened with handrail bolts. 
The latter method is the more suitable for cut 
strings, as the lamine are liable to fly when 
cut across. An lin. by fin. iron bar, bent to 
_ the required curve, is sunk in the lower edge 
of the string after it has been shaped. The 
- construction of bullnose and curtail steps is 
shown in Figs. 175 and 176, as will be seen, a 
portion of the riser is reduced to a veneer, 


which is then steamed and bent round a block 
cut to the requisite shape, well glued and kept 
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Fig. 178. ENLARGED DIAGRAM oF Fia. 177. 


in position with wedges and screws. The 
_ blocks are built up in three thicknesses, with 
the grain of the pieces crossing to strengthen 
_ them. A method of setting outa scroll or curtail 
_ step is shown in Fig. 177, with an enlarged 
diagram of the centres in Fig. 178. Deter- 
_ mine how far the scroll is to project, let A D 
equal the width, divide it into eight equal 
parts, make AB at right angles with AD 
equal to one part; join BD, upon the centre 
of AD describe an are touching BD and 
cutting A Din C; from Cas centre and C D 
as radius deseribe the quadrant D EH, draw 
the line E H at right angles with D B, join 
_C E, draw a line from B parallel to A D, 
cutting C E in 2, this gives the second centre of 
the scroll, with 2 as centre and 2E as radius des- 
_ cribe quadrant E B, from C draw a line through 


5 DATE OF 


‘DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
> 


BUILDINGS— 


-21 Sophia (Bulgaria)—Public Office: 
» 11 Isle of Wight—Chapel ... ar 
‘> 11 Altrincham—Offices tee 
is 11 Birmingham—Stairease, &e. ... 
” 11 Keighley— Workshop 
me eh Mallow—Repairs, &c. ... ar 
9 11 Gate Bank—Farmhouses, &c. ... 
95 12 Launceston—Market... " 


ae 12 Coventry—Pumping Stations n 


12 Exmouth—Rebuilding Inn __.., 
99 13 Bromley—Hospital Additions... 
os 14 Dunmore—House... 


14 Lossiemouth—Dining Hall, &e. 
14 Pentre—School Alterations 
Wigan—County Court, &e, 
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Fie, 179. METHOD OF OBTAINING SECTION OF CAP. 


the intersection of EH and BD, produce it 
to cut B 2 in 3, this will be the third centre ; to 
obtain the fourth, drawa line from 2 through the 
the intersection, and produce it to meet a line 
drawn from 3 parallel to CH, the remaining 
centres will be found by drawing lines parallel 
to those previously drawn, and will be obvious 
on inspection of the diagram. The scroll 
having been once drawn, its direction may be 
changed, or turns added, by producing the 
larger quadrant, or drawing straight lines 
where desired tangent to the curves, as shown 
in the dotted lines of Fig. 177. In Fig. 179 is 
shown the method of obtaining the true section 
of a mitre cap, for a dogleg stair when the 
section of the handrail is given. Draw the 
section of rail full size, draw the plan of the 
widest part, and a plan of the cap, of the size 
desired, next draw the plan of the mitre, the 
nearer this is drawn to the centre of the cap 
the thinner the latter will be; divide the 
profile of the railinto any number of parts and 
draw lines parallel to the sides of the rail, 
from these points to the mitre lines; draw a 
line through the centre of cap at right angles 
with the plan of rail, from the centre, with 
the intersections on the mitre line as radii, 
describe arcs cutting the diameter in 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, from these points erect perpendiculars 
to the diameter, and upon them set off the 
various heights, and intersections of the 
profile, occurring on the corresponding per- 
pendicular of the rail, through the points thus 
found trace the curve. 


(To be continued.) 


Ar a special meeting of the Yarmouth Town 
Council, it was resolved to establish a system 
of electric trams in the town at a cost of 
£40,000. The tram route comprises eight 
short sections through central parts of the 
town, and a double line along the Marine 
Parade. The total length of tramway will be 
33 miles, and the corporation will supply 
motive power from its own generating station. 
The overhead trolley system of traction has 
been adopted. 


Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. MORRISON, INGRAM, AND CO, LTD. 


Messrs. Morrison, Ingram, and Co. Ltd. 
announce that they have reduced their trade 
discounts on bath and brass sections of their 
catalogues 24 per cent,, and that all nett prices 
of these goods are advanced 5 per cent. 


Eacu year the members of the Incorporated 
Institution of Gas Engineers select a prominent 
town to visit for the purpose of inspecting 
places of interest which have a direct bearing 
upon their profession. This year Manchester 
has been honoured by their attention, and 
about 100 of them from various parts of the 
country went through the Bradford and Gay- 
thorn Gas Works, under the guidance of the 
gas committee of the Corporation. Manchester, 


Fig. 177. METHOD OF DRAWING A SCROLL. 


five years ago, started an electric light instal- 
lation, which at the time was thought to bea 
large one, as it consisted of 20,000 sixteen 
candle-power lamps. It was thought that this 
would last for a decade at least, but it did not 
last for twelve months. Since then there has 
probably been 70,000 lamps brought into use. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Bulgarian Ministry of Public Works ... 
Urban District Council 

Workhouse Guardians 

Pp teh ken ae 

Town Council... ... 

Corporation ... a 

T. Radford... in 

Joint Hospital Board 


Treherbert School Board ... 
Commissioners H,M. Works 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office. : 

F. Sprack, Branstone, Hale Common, Isle of Wight. 
Offices of the Council, 16, Market-street, Altrincham. 
Mr. Ward, Paradise-street, Birmingham, 

Barber, Hopkinson, & Co., North-street, Keighley. 
Board-room, Workhouse, Mallow. 

Sames and Green, Gate Bank, near Blackburn. 

C. B. Peter, Launceston. 5 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

P. Sherwin, Manchester-street, Exmouth, 

J. Ladds, 7, Doughty-st., Mecklenburgh-sq., London, W.C, 
Assistant Surveyor, Waterford. 

R. B. Pratt, County Bank House, Elgin, 

J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

H.M, Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 2 
BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Nov. 14 Arbroath—Post Office ; ; Commissioners H.M. Works . H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 
14 Cork—Offices 2 Electric Tramway and Lighting: ee R. Walker, 17, South Mall, Cork. 
6 14 Birkenhead—Baths = #3 , Corporation a Cc. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
v 15 London, E. —Conveniences * ise London County Council 3 a Architect’s Dept., General Branch, 13, Spring-gardens, S 
15 London, W.—Coroner’s Soc Walang Ber London County Council ... a Architect’s Dept., General Branch, 13, Spring-gardens, S 
: 15 Cardiff—Fish Market, &e, wa ae 2 Corporation age Faas W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. : 
16 Holbrook +Séhook Works aia nee ae E. F. Bisshop, 32, Museum street, Ipswich. 
a 17 Driffla> Ch arc Ey Ds a aah eek has ca eee omerehy a cerca 4 eat aes ee W.R. Sharrock, "St. John’s Church- room, ee 
3 17 Salisbury +-Shop Additions Style and Gerrish F. Batt, Crown- chambers, Salisbury. 
ae 18 Maryport+ Rebuilding Vaults. 


$3 18 Pitloc hry—Public Hall .. : 

. \Barrasford—-School Additions... 
Carmarthen—Bridge a 
Armley—Chapel ... 

Pontlottyn—School 

Bridgend—Chapel 

Rhiwfawr—School 

- 21—Dee, 1. London, 8.E. —School Additions 
Jan. 24 London—Tunneling Works : 

No date. Arnside—Shops, &e. 
=< Belfast—Stores ... 
5 Belfast—Alterations to Inn 
5 Belfast—Houses ... 
¥ Bishop Auckland—Roofs- 
ss Bradford—Residence ... 
a Dalton—Alterations to Inn... 
= Drighlington—Alterations to Inn 
< Kilbrandon—Church Repairs .. “ae 
“ London, S.E.—Rebuilding Houses ae 
¥ Utley—Residence.., i “te 
¥ Wakes Colne—Six Cottages 
* Whitehead—Sanitary Work ss 
za Harrogate —Business Premises 
% Chesterfiell—Business Premises 
¥ Burnopfield—Shop Additions .. 
+ Leeds —Two Shops on 
% Liss—Residence ... 
s Llandegveth—Rebuilding Bridge 
Ae London, 8.W.—Flats... 
a Rotherham—Additions to Business ‘Premises 
a Ryhall—Repairing Bridge 
5 Ulverstou—Additions to House 
:; Wealdstone—Stables, &e. 
A. Baukfort, N.B. —Alterations to Church 
as Clatterbridge—-Workhouse Additions 
a Alcester—W orkhouse Infirmary 
mi Gateshead—Stone Premises , 
- Larkhall—Additions to Houses : 
- South Scarle—W orks to Parish Church 
4 Lincoln—Shops and Offices 
ae Canwich—Two Cottages 
“ Darfield—Schools 


oon 


es Bromley—Hospital Additions... 
ENGINEERING— 
Nov ll East Harling—Bridges ... 
3 11 Hertford —Tubing 
Ee 12 Crosshill—Water Supply Works 
- 15 Cockermouth—Hot Water Supply 
3 15 London, W.—Fire Engine, &c. 
me 15 Han! ey —Refuse Destructor 
a 16 Knowle—Engines, &e. .. 
3 16 St. Dogmells—Cistern, Gye 
s 21 Ashton-under- -Lyne—Precipitation Tanks, é ‘ke 
3 21 Broadhaven—Pier te 
. 21 Stafford—Stone Breaking Machine ... 

Jan. 6 J ohannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plant 
6 24 London—Tunnel . os 

No date. Barrow-in-Furness—Boilers eae 

IRON AND STEEL— 
Nov. 12 Taunton—Pipes aan 
a 22 Southampton—Valves .. Bs 
Dec 19 London, 8.W.—Rails, &c. re 
No date. Glasgow—Iron Roofing .. : 
35 London, S.E.—Steel Joists : 
ROADS— 
Nov. 12 Dewsbury—Paving, &c... 
* 1t Annfield Plain—Road, &e. 
A 15 Dover —Materials... ; 
3 15 Ryde—Road Works x 
;, 15 London, N.—York Paving “ae 
5, 16 North Shields—Street Work . 
19 Abertillery—Road ; Ps 
No date. Eccleshill—Streets, &c. . 
SANITARY— 

Noy... 12 Gowerton—Drainage Works .., ; 
a 14 Blackburn—Closets = . 
oA 15 Hertford—Sewers, &e. .. ¢ 
A 16 Aylesbury—Sewage Disposal V Works... P 
aN 25 East Rettord—Sewers ... “ 
he 28 Stourbridge —Sewers P 
aS 28 Thame—Sewers ... a 

Jan 15 Callao—Sewerage Works. . 

DATE 

DESIGNS TO 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN, "3 


Nov. 18 Sheffield—Board School... EY, she naa 
“f 24 Brightwell—Hospital ... ace na a 
iy 31 Stockholm—New Stations Ses 
ec, 1 Aberayon—Extension of Market 
3 12 Morley—Schools .. 4 = aoe 

Jan 2 Harrogate —Pump ‘Boom 
rs, 2 Harrogate—Alterations to Old Pump Room 
” a Bradford—Fire Brigade Station ae 
” 4 


Burnley—School, &e. 


yee whe 
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County Council 


set eeeree 


School Board... 


School Board .. 
Governors. 
London County Council 


Cee 
se eneneee 
wee eeneee 


W.Crooks =. 
Ketton District Council 


oe 


Wirral Union .. 
Union ... ; 


Joint Hospital Board 


County Council 
.. Guardians 
... County Council 
Guardians... 
Acton District Council 


Rural District Council 
Corporation ... ; 
Office of Public Works 
Corporation ... ia 
Towa Council... 

London County Council 
School Board . Sus 


Corporation 
Corporation .., 


London County Council 


Corporation ... 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... 
Tottenham Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


wee 


Rural District Council 
Health Committee .., 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Drainage Board Res 
Urban District Council 
Municipality ,,, 


one 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£21 


£50, £30, £20 , nad Wy 
£30, £20, £10 | oes Bs 
£100, £50, £30 


C. Eaglesfield, Maryport. 
W.S. Pennell, Pitlochry. 
Armstrong and Knowles, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 
W. Hanstock and Son, Branch- road, Batley. : 
James and Morgan, Charlas-street Chambers, Cardiff, — 
Giles, Gough, & Tro’lope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W. 
Ww. Ww. Williams, 63, Wind. street, Swansea. 
A. J. Gale, 4, Ser geants’ -inn, Fleet- street, E.C. R 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring- “gardens, 8. V 
J. Stalker, Kendal. 
W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. 
W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. — 
W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann- street, Bella , 
Mr. Farr, Coachbuilder, Bishop Auckland. ; 
J. Jackson, Barry- street, Bradford. 
Settle and Farmer, Ulverston. 
A. D, Kaye, 71, Albion-street, Leeds. 
P. Fisher, Kilbrandon. 
S. D. Bhabha, 8, Drakefell-road, St. Catherine’s Park, S.E, 
Judson and Moore, Keighley. F 
J. W. Start, Cups-chambers, Colchester. 
J. Russell, 16, Waring-street, Belfast. 
Bland and Bown, Harrogate. 
W.C. Jackson, Chesterfield. 
Mrs. E. Wilson, Burnopfield. ; 
W. Hilland Son, 25, Park-square, Lees. 
H., T, Keats, Petersfield. ' ; 
R. Derrett, District Surveyor, Usk. 
Tompkins and Barker, 41, St. Margaret’s-road, Brockley. 
H. L. Tacon, 11, Westgate, Rotherham. 
R. M. English, Broad-street, Stamford, 
Settle and Farmer, Ulverston. 
cS Hayes, Spencer-road, Wealdstone. 

W. Constable, 20, George-street, Edinburgh, 
C. 0. Francis, 5, Richmond- street, Liverpool. 
S. A. Gothard, Union Offices, Alcester. 
E. Bowman, 52, Westgate-road, Newcastle. 
N. Dodd, Millheugh. 
Vicar, The Vicarage, South Searle. 
W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. 
W. Scorer, Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln. 
AY Bs Linford, Kelvin Cottages; Wombwell. 
J. Ladds, 7, Doughty- street, Mecklenburg-square, Ww. Cc 


FAS 


m 


T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 
Master of the Workhouse, Hertford. 
D. M. Ross, Surveyor, Maybole. 
Ae G. Scott and Co., Workington. 

D. J. Ebbetts, Surveyor to the Council, Hich-ctreeks 
J- “Lobley, Town Hall, Hanley. 
W. J. Taylor, The Castle, WV inshenters > 
D, Davies, Towa Clerk, St. Dogmells, 
J.T. Earnshaw, Town Hall, ‘Ashton- -under-Lyne. ry 
D. and C. Stevenson, 84, George- street, Edinburgh, 
W. Blackshaw, Borongh Engineer, Stafford, [3 
R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-strest, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 
Engineer's Ay artment, County Hall, Spring- “eardene S.W 
School Board Offices, Barrow-in- -Furness. 


Waterworks Manager, Municipal- buildings: Taunton, 
W. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Southampton, — 
Agent General for Victoria, 15, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Wilks, Sloan, and Co., 112, Bath- street, Glasgow. 
Ww. Adams, Belvedere- road, Lambeth, 8. EB. 


H, Dearden, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

T. J. Trowsdale, Surveyor to the Council, Anatole ip 
E. W. Knocker, Castle Hill House, Dover. 
J. T. Barton, 1, St. Thomas-street, Ryde, 

P, E. Murphy, 712; High-road, Tottenham. 
J. Walters, District Surveyor, Long Benton, 
J. McBean, 1, King-street, Abertillery. 
Je Crawshaw, Mount View, Eccleshill, 


J. Thomas, 32, Fisher-street, Swansea, 4 
Ww. Stubbs, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

J. H. Jevons, Borough Engineer, Hertford. 
G. Fell, 1, Rickford’s Hill, Aylesbury. 

JO. Meliiss, 264, Gresham House, E.C. 

W. Fiddian, Town Hall Offices, Stourbridge, oy 
J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great George-street, Westmins| 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


\ 


J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. 
Wellingford Urban District Council. 


Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Raily 
Aberavon Corporation. 


Morley School Board, Gildersome-road, Morley, 
Corporation of Harrogate. 


Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor Munici al Offices, Har: ) 
Corporation of Bradford. : : ger 


Burnley School Board, Ormoroil-road, Burnley. 
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Property and Land Sales. 


Plashet Hall Estate.—Fifteenth Sale of Freehold Build- 
ing Land, close to the Romford-road. 
AJ ESSRS. TUCKETT and SON are in- 
4IVE structed by the Trustees of the late John Gurney, 
Hsq., to SELL by AUCTION, at the Princess Alice, 
Forest-gate,on THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 
24th, at SIX o’clock, 20 very prominent SHOP PLOTS, 
fm the best part of White Post-lane, and 64 Plots for 
private houses, having 16ft. frontages to the extension 
ry os Ae ea Immediate possession. Free convey- 
. Deferred payment. Interest 4 per cent. 
Particulars of Messrs. Young, Jones, and Co., 
Solicitors, 2, St. Mildred’s-court, E.C.; or of Messrs. 
‘Tuckrett and Son, Land Agents, Surveyors, &ec., 2, 
Basinghall-street, E.C. 
FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREB- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession. 
F ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
ha instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
- Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the ubove property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘‘South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Eight small Vilias, 
some Cottages, and the ‘Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
‘portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a *‘ going concern.”’ 
_ Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
‘Cuartes Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


AJ ESSRS. BOYCE AND EVENS beg to 
i notify that the AUCTION SALE of Timber and 
Building Materials at Lismore-gardens and Gordon- 
road, close to Gospel Oak and Haverstock Hill Stations, 
N.W., as previously advertised, has been POSTPONED 
until ONE o’clock this day (WEDNESDAY), NOVEM- 
BER 9th.—Catalogues on the Premises, and at the Auc- 
tioneers’ Offices, 92, Hoxton-street, N. 


QURREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
i —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and §.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
an ee two muesfrom Roman Catholic Church. 
__ FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frentage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
nent, with residences of a good class, Prettily timbered. 
as and water mains along the frontage. Would be 


an 


divided, 

-Plams and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, S.W., or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


CANNING TOWN, within five minutes’ walk of Custom 
House Station.—A small Freehold Building Estate, 
comprising a little over six acres, ripe for immediate 
_ development.— With possession. 
ESSRS. VENTOM, BULL, and COOPER 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
- 29th, 1898, at TWO o’clock precisely, about SIX ACRES 
of valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, com- 
prising the only uncovered land lying between Canning 
Town Station and the Recreation Ground, and possess- 
ing important frontages to the Freemasons and Prince 
Regent roads; tithe and land tax free. 
Particulars may be had of Messrs, HERBERT SAXELBY 
and Co., Solicitors, 7 and 8, Ironmonger-lane; at the 
Mart ; and of the AvoTIONEERS, 35, Old Jewry, E.C. 


‘© Builders, Joiners, and others.—Hastings-road, Bex- 
hill. —850 Lots of BUILDERS’ and JOINERS’ 
MATERIALS and General Stock-in-Trade, nearly 
_ new Joiner’s Plant, 3000ft. Seasoned Mahogany, Oak, 
and Teak, Workshop with iron roof, and other 
effects, which 
-AJESSRS. WOODHAMS AND SON have 
; received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the JUNCTION of the HASTINGS and SIDLEY 
ROADS, this day (WEDNESDAY), NOVEMBER 9th 
- 1898, at ELEVEN o’clock. 
Catalogues may be had at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 
Havelock-road, Hastings. 


By EDWIN FOX AND BOUSFIELD, 
At the AUCTION MART, 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, at TWO. 
By Order of the Trustees of the late Edward Dewick, 
< Esq., and another. 
ITY of LONDON.—Walbrook.— FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, comprising No. 31, Walbrook, 
and No. 1, Bond-court, covering superficial area of 


, or for more profitable utilisation by creating 
rent on building lease, or devoting capital to 
on of such a noble pile as will ensure a large 
rticulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
30USFIELD’S Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
ad of the Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. 

VANDERCOM, HARDY, AND DOULTON, 

a 23, Bush-lane, E,C, 


ement, November 9, 1898.| AND ARCHITECTURAL 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8. W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inked in. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten, Standard charges. Tuition. 


Sales of Estates, Hous Property, Ground Rents, &c. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS beg 

to announce that their SALES of the above take 

place at the MART, London, E.C., the LAST WED- 

NESDAY in EVERY MONCH and on other days as 

required. Special attention given to the Sale of Estates 

in Piots. 

Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., and at 

Leytonstone. 


Strawberry-hill, Middlesex. Within eight minutes’ 
walk of the Station on the L. and 8. W. Railway. 


ESSRS. TOPLIS and HARDING will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, E.C.,; 

on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER llth, at TWO o’clock 
punctually :— 

The valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
Nos. 5 and 6, Waldegrave-terrace, Strawberry-hill, 
Middlesex, producing rentals, actual and estimate, 
amounting to £60 per annum, together with a plot of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND adjoining, ripe for 
development, and having a frontage to Waldegrave- 
terrace of about 55ft., a depth of about 154ft., and an 
area of about one-third of an acre. 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be had 
at the Mart, E.C.; of F. G. Mrz cows, Esq., Solicitor, 
9, Fenchurch-buildings, E.C.; and of Messrs. Top1is 
and HARDING, 66, Cannon-street, E.C. 


UNNY SUSSEX (34 miles from London). 
Three splendid SITES for orphanage or any large 
institution, or for villa residences, greatly in deman:t; 
all corner sites, with magnificent frontages to made 
roads; almost adjoining main line station; FOR SALE 
cheap; owner going abroad.—JENNINGS and Fett, Land 
Agents, 3, Broad Street-buildings, London, H.C. 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Soach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


R I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MrippLeton and CarDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


nine, 


| SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
TIES, &e., carefully prepared by young Architect. 

Moderate terms to those about to build.—ArrisrIc, 1, 

West-terrace, Whitby. 7 


UANTITIES, Estimates, Measurement 
and Adjustment of Variations, Preparation of 
Accounts, and kindred work at strictly moderate 
charges by experienced man. Special terms Architects 
work,.—*‘ Survey,” 23, Kilburn Priory, Kilburn, 3 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN WANTED for estate and county surveyor’s 

office.—Apply, with references. and salary, to ‘ LAND,” 

Office of this paper. 1 


SSS PEST SRS te Ge Ee 
A RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
WANTED in North of England with view to 
permanency.—State age, salary, experience, references, 
to D., 32, care of C. Birchall, Liverpool. 1 


ANTED, in a Country Office, an 

ASSISTANT, able to finish drawings artistic- 

ally ; must have knowledge of quantities ; statie salary, 

age, and experience,—Box No, 333, Office of BuinpErs 
JOURNAL, 1 


RCHITECT WANTED for an Estate 
Agent’s office. Must be able to draw plans, pre- 

pare specifications, and thoroughly understand repairs. 
Write, stating wages required, to ArcuITECT, care of 
ae Advertising Bureau, 51; Moorgate - street, 
ondon. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S General 
ASSISTANT REQUIRED at once. Thoroughly 
competent. Drawings, details, quantities, specifica- 
tions, &c.—Full particulars, age, salary required, and 
references, to H. A. Coormr, Architect and Surveyor, 
Market Place, Kettering. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 

have good knowledge of quantities and measure- 

ment.— Write, stating salary, &c., to ‘‘ W. and W.,”’ 
3084, Barking-road, Plaistow. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must be 
able to take out quantities, and have had ex- 
experience in preparing accounts of extra works and 
variations. Also able to trace drawings.—Address, 
stating age and salary, with copy of testimonials, to 
Hetesepie E. Price and Sons, Builders, Coleham, Shrews- 
ury. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.—ASSIS- 
TANT WANTED in Architect’s Office, for 
drafting specifications. Must be thoroughly experienced 
in work, especially such as relates to structural altera- 
tions, repairs, &c. Willalso be required to assist with 
drawings. State age and experience, and forward copies 
of three testimonials. Salary 24 guineas per week, 
Hours ten to five.—Address, ‘* C, D.,’’ Box 296, Willing’s 
Advertisement Offices, No. 125, Strand W.C 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


g Bt Te 83 Ss. 
EK. BECKITT LAMB, 


31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


“ALLOWS, GALES, and MALLOWS, 


Architectural Draughtsmen and Quantity Sur- 
veyors, 21, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (23) 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Four years’ ex- 
perience in high-class work. Good references. Student 
R.1.B.A.—Apply, ‘'A.,’’ 23, Otlev-road, Harrogate, 2 


RCHITECT’S ASSSISTANT (junior) 
seeks APPOINTMENT. Good references. Neat 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, surveys. First-class certificates in freehand, 
perspective, and advanced building construction, — 
DENNER, care of Warren, Architect, Exeter. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT DISEN- 

GAGED. Seven years’ good experience, neat 

and quick draughtsman and colourist, good at con- 

struction. Excellent references.— C,’’ 22, Langdon 
Park-road, Highgate, N. 1 


Y OUNG ARCHITECT, experienced, having 
spare time, prepares plans, designs, sketches, 
tracings, specifications, surveys, &c., for all building 


purposes. Terms moderate.—G, Burr, 65, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 1 
RCHITECT’S competent ASSISTANT 


desires RE-ENGAGEMENT.—W, ArmiI7T4GzE, 31, 


Shrubland-grove, Dalston, N.E. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s. Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Ad oining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Axrcuirect & SuRvEYor, 


Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private ‘Telephone. 
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Ornamental Granitic i 


THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. 


Manufacturers GRANITE GONGRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS, 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


GRANITE MACADAM, 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


* Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lrp., 


ee CUMBERLAND. 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY & CO., 8, Swiss Road. 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton- le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street BARROW-IN-FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hotel. 


WAKEFIELD: A. FAWCETT C.E., Old Town Hall. WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON. 
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: An Architectural Causerie. 


THE tyranny of the Trades 
Unions has before now formed. 
; the subject of much bitter 

controversy, but the newspaper warfares 
over that subject bid fair to be quite out- 
- done by the present indictment against the 
men employed in the building trades. The 
heads of that indictment are organised idle- 
_ ness of Union men, aggressive and menacing 
~eonduect towards non-Union hands, and the 
alleged practice of suddenly and without 
_ warning demanding their wages and leaving 
a job, to the upsetting of foremen’s calcula- 
__ tions and to the delaying of contracts. By 
_ these means, says “ London Architect,” the 
cost of building has gone up by at least 
i 25 per cent. To what, it will be asked, 
does the building trade owe the state 


_ of things now alleged? The answer must 
needs be that the situation is primarily 

_ due to four great compelling causes :— (1) 
_ The activity in the building trades which has 
- eaused a competition for the services of the 
_ bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, carpenters, 
and others included in this indictment; 
(2) the steady growth of an aggressive form 
of Trade Unionism; (3) the fostering of a 
species of low cunning, instead of true educa- 
tion, by the Board Schools; and (4) the 
actual, though practically unnoted, spread 
_ of Socialism among the working classes. It 
will be observed that we are not concerned to 
defend the British Workman against ‘ London 
Architect's” attack. Indeed, how could we, 
having had experience of him, honestly do so ? 
That the plasterer should be the worst among 
his fellow-malingerers, we can well believe, 
since it must be obvious that the technical 
details of his craft give him greater oppor- 
tunities for idling and for wreaking wanton 
mischief than existsamong the others. We are, 
___ however, inclined to doubt the “ London Archi- 
 tect’s” accuracy when he says, in effect, that 
workmen only work (or pretend to work) when 
they want the price of a drink. The British 
workman does not, as a matter of. fact, 
drink nearly so muck as he did, say, twenty- 
five years ago. He still drinks too much, 
we will allow, but he is not the sort he 
was wont to be. He is rather of that cold 
 ealeulating nature which perceives the 
power of combination. Now combination 
is a weapon which, it is rather late in the day 
to observe, is open to use by all. Men have 
warred with it successfully befors now, but 
so have masters. Let the building trade 
take its courage in both hands and fight the 
evils if necessary. No need to call in the 
_ tramway men, and the flotsam and jetsam of 
the labour market, to redress the balance, or 
to revert to building methods that have had 
_ their day and ceased to be. The issue could 
_ searce be in doubt, although the fight may be 
_ protracted. The men, locked out for a proved 
conspiracy of idleness and destruction, could 
have little sympathy from the public, now 
that the subject is being so well ventilated 
in the public press, and they would have 
abundant leisure to deplore their evil courses 


Saree 


7 A Drastic 
Suggestion. 
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and to follow the latest racing tips in the | 


evening papers, which after all, it should not 
fail to be observed, are at the bottom of half 
the mischievous signs of the times. The 
crusade against drink, which turned the 
soddened beast that was the working man of 
a generation ago into a more self-respecting 
citizen, needs to be sueceeded by a campaign 
against gambling, which, as fostered by the 
halfpenny evening press of the Metropolis, 
isa more potent seducer from regular work 


than ever drink was. 0: G. H. 


In the 
trades 


building 
‘“*A Question of 
Credit.”’ 


controversy 
which has been raging’ 
in the daily Press, 
there is one point of view which is somewhat 
overlooked. 


The gist of t:e charges brought 


this. Is it not really a manifestation, in 
this particular direction, of the new spirit 
which animates the workers all the world 
over—the settled determination to reap the 
fruits of their labour? We are told that 
whereas bricklayers would at one time lay 
from 800 to 1000 bricks per day, at the present 
day they will only lay from 3800 to 4): but 
we are not told which is the fairest day’s 
work. It seems to be taken for granted that 
400 per day means laziness, without con- 
sidering whether 1000 per day means high 
pressure and seamped work. It would he 
interesting to know the average number of 
years aman could work, putting in a thousand 
bricks per day, year in year out; whether he 
reached a hale old age, or whether he gave 
it up at forty—played out? and whether the 
work was done as well as it could be? Again, 
we are told that this action on the part of 
the workman raises the price of building, so 


S. BERNARDINO, PERUGIA. 
Vide ARTS AND CRAFTS AND THEIR RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE, 


against the workman seems to be that_he 
will do no more work than he pleases. His 
method of obtaining this end is described as 
organised idleness and systematic robbery. 
He is furthermore told that he drinks too 
much; which may be true, but beside the 
point. To this indictment Mr. H. R. Taylor, 
L.C.C., returns a trenchant fu quoque, con- 
taining remarks equally courteous, equally 
true, and equally beside the point. The 
matter is not simply one of the detailed 
management of building operations, it is a 
question of much wider significance, and 
will be settled by quite other methods than 


that it costs the building owner 25 per cent. 
more than it did; but we are not told 
whether he still gets a fair value for his 
money. It is taken for granted that he is 
cheated out of this 25 per cent., without con- 
sidering whether he used to get an unfair and 
usurous interest on his capital—at the expense 
of the lives of the workers—before the days 
of combination. Statistics on this point 
would also be interesting. ‘“ Surveyor” has 
a remark which seems to go more to the 
point, when he says that “ where bricklayers 
will not lay more than 400 bricks per day on 
a thick straight wall, at so much per hour, 
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they will lay from 1000 to 1200 if paid by 
piecework.” That is, they will work harder 
when they see that they, and not the con- 
tractor, are going to get the profit. If they 
will not put their hearts into their wark, 
when another man takes both the profit and 
the eredit, is it not natural ? and who is in a 
position to cast the first stone at them. Is 
not this question of credit, of reputation, 
really at the root of the whole matter. Deep 
down in every man’s nature, deeper than the 
love of money, is the love of applause. It is 
an elemental instinct of humanity. Men will 
do far more for fame, for love, for hatred, 
or for revenge, than they will for money ; and 
even if we analyse the modern desire for 
money, we find it consists more of the 
craving for the power, influence, and con- 
sideration or credit which money now brings— 
the love of success for its own sake—than for 
the material comforts and luxuries. It may 
seem a little curious, rather “high falutin,” 
to talk of fame—the goddess of emperors 
and kings, of heroes and poets—in connection 
with the British workman ; but after all, he, 
with all his unlovely faults, is human; an em- 
peror isnomore. It is to be presumed that the 
elemental passions and instincts are common to 
both. We must also remember that, thanks to 
the recent spread of knowledge, the workman of 
to-day is not quite the same as he was twenty 
years ago. The board schools may not have 
taught him everything, but they have taught 
him discontent, and shown him that there are 
more thing's in heaven and earth—such things, 
for instance, asreputation—than were formerly 
dreamt of in his philosophy ; and this is about 
as much as anyone ever learns. Although 
this quesion is not one which primarily con- 
cerns the architect, yet he, being anxious to 
obtain the best possible workmanship on the 
building, is interested in the methods of con- 
ducting the works in so far as they affect the 
results. Knowing also, from personal ex- 
perience, how great is the incentive of reputa- 
tion, he might be disposed to think that if 
some method could be arranged whereby the 
worker obtained the personal credit for his 
work, this work would be better performed. 
And in so far as the tacties complained of are 
directed against the contractor, and not 
against the building, it is the contractor’s 
business to meet them. But if the architect 
does feel called upon, in the interests of the 
building, to interfere, he should recognise 
that every question has at least two sides— 
it is generally the other side which is the most 
illuminating—and so act more in the spirit 
of the conciliator than the violent partisan. 
We may bear in mind, also, that even though 
the present machinery of the trades unions 
were destroyed, there would still remain the 
spirit of discontent to be reckoned with, 
which would again find expression in possibly 
more serious form. If the object of this con- 
troversy is to expose the reasons which make 
building operations more expensive than they 
need be, this question of idle and negligent 
workmen is but one of them. There are 
others nearer home upon which any London 
architect could have discoursed with greater 
knowledge and authority. BN eA 


THE Gresham Committee have received an 
offer of three further pictures for the decora- 
tion of the Royal Exchange. The offer is 
made conditionally, it is true, but the restric- 
tion imposed is so reasonable that the com: 
mittee are not likely to experience the slightest 
difficulty in meeting the wishes of the intending 
donor. 

A NEw school, erected by the School Board 
for London at St. George’s Row, Ebury Road, 
Pimlico, was opened last week. The site was 
purchased at a cost of upwards of £9000, and 
the building cost £16,000. Accommodation 
was provided for upwards of 600 pupils—boys, 
girls, and infants—and it was proposed to add 


another room to the accommodation of the 
infant school, 


TYPICAL NOTES. 


———_———_ 


oes Pror. AITCHISON’S 
aE ote Caan Wi a inauguration address as 

President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the concluding 
portion of which we publish in this issue, 
constitutes a thoughtful and useful contribu- 
tion to his subject: ‘‘The Advancement of 
Architecture.” It is unusual to find a man 
whose professional experience dates back sofar 
as does that of the Professor, who yet retains 
an attitude of mind essentially literal, and 
in close sympathy with the architectural 
aims and impulses of the present day. Prof. 
Aitchison’s criticism of certain erroneous 
modern tendencies was no ery of affronted 
conservatism, but a judicial discrimination of 
false from true, for which a long and varied 
professional career has given him remarkable 
qualifications. ‘ I think the greatest obstacle 
to the advancement of Architecture,” he says 
naively, “is the fact that the bulk of English- 
men do not care about it in the least,” and in 
this, we think, he has just touched upon the 
heart of the matter. The architect is so 
bound and restricted by the needs and limita- 
tions of his Art that, unless his clients are in 
sympathy with his ideals, he can advise little. 
Prof. Aitchison’s remarks upon planning, the 
choice of materials, and the use of wrought 
and east iron in the fabrie of buildings, are, 
we think, also worthy of particular attention. 


THE suggestive 
series of letters from 
our correspondents 
which we have published during the past few 
weeks upon the subject of the position of 
the architectural assistant have no doubt 
attracted a good deal of attention. The 
topie must be a sore one with many an un- 
fortunate youth who has been led from the 
school bench and thrust into the river of 
architectural affairs without any real pre- 
ferences or proclivities of his own towards 
the Profession, and who presently finds him- 
self eddying round and round in a cireum- 
scribed orbit, with no apparent possibility of 
ever getting into the full flood of the stream. 
But these mistakes occur in other pursuits, 
and are due, not to the Profession, but to 
the shortsightedness of the subject of the 
calamity. An architectural practice relies 
quite as much on propitious circumstances as 
upon ability, and, unless a man is content to 
work for the sake of doing the work he likes, 
he is unjustified to enter the Profession with- 
out reasonable assurance of opportunities 
to open a practice. Most of our corre- 
spondents seem to forget that the order 
of “ Architect” is of two degrees: Archi- 
tect and Architect’s Assistant. Registration, 
as suggested by one of our correspondents, 
would certainly improve the status of the 
architect, but it could not help the assistant ; 
for registered or unregistered, if circum- 
stances do not admit of his acquiring a 
practice of his own, he will have to take his 
place beside the architect’s clerk, and do 
subordinate work for meagre pay as hereto- 
fore. .The smallness of this pay for his work 
is occasioned by the number who are qualified 
to do the work. The difficulty or intrinsic 
value of the work done is of no concern. A 
glanceat other Professions, however, willshow 
us that the architect’s assistant is not under- 
paid by comparison. <A solicitor has to pay 
heavy fees for apprenticeship, and usually a 
heavy premium also. He has to qualify in 
general education, and has to pass two other 
stiff examinations, and pay furtherfees. He 
has to serve five years without receiving a 
salary, and after this what does he get? 
Nothing. Fifty pounds a year if he has 
distinguished himself and is fortunate, and 
the success of subsequent career relies as 
much upon circumstances as does that of the 
architect. A Doctor of Medicine has to be 
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a highly educated man, to complete a seven 
years’ course of expensive education lasting 
six or eight years, and what awaits him at — 
the end? If he is lucky £40 year and board 
and lodging at a hospital. We must bear in 
mind, too, that architects cannot afford to 
pay high salaries. In the provinces circum- 
stances vary a great deal, but we have been 
assured by two of the best known London 
architects that their office and incidental 
expenses come to considerably more thanhalf 
the fees they earn. res a 


Our special commissioner 
in his report on the designs 
submitted in competition for 
municipal buildings at Godalming, poits 
out that the authors of the first award have 
failed to conform to the terms of the ‘con- 4 
ditions” in that they have placed the 10ft. 
approach to the fire-engine station in a 
different position to that precisély defined 
by the Council. This will naturally cause 
chagrin among those competitors who were 
possibly hampered in their designs by the re- 
strictions as to the position of this passage way. 
At the same time we are always inclined in 
such a case to sympathise with the successful 
Architect rather than with his less fortunate 
rivals. It is impossible for any council—or, _ 
for the matter of that, any assessor—to grasp 
all the possible exigencies of a large plan, 
and when a competitor hits upon a brilliant 
solution of the essential requirements, it is 
certainly desirable that his prospective clients 
should benefit by his idea. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that the competitor who sets 
aside any of the specified requisitions of the 
conditions, does so, as he is well aware, greatly 
to the prejudice of his chances of success. 
If anything is to be regretted in such cases as 
these, it is that any precise restrictions as to 
plan should be imposed upon competitors. 


Godalming 
Competition. 


Cathedr rac Mr. THOMAS 
Fae ae Drain. DEiWe = a ae 

: in a letter addressed 

to the Irish Times, calls attention to the 
decayed condition of the eastern chapels of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. It is eurious 
to learn that the Bath stone of the original 
building, which dates from 1255, is generally 
in good condition, while the Caen stone, which 
was used in restoring this part of the cathe- 
dral some fifty years back only, is rotting 
and crumbling away. Mr. Drew’s lettercalls 
to mind the lamentable story of the great 
restoration of this cathedral in 1864. It was 
the founder of Guiness’s brewery who offered 
to meet the expense of the necessary repairs, 
and he seems to have been given a free hand, 
for he dispensed with the services of an 
architect, and himself appointed a builder 
to conduct the work. A huge sum of money 
was spent, a lath and plaster vault was 
put in to supplant the old wooden roof, and 
the whole building was covered inside with 
cement plastering upon which joint lines 
were scratched. In many places the carved 
ornament was knocked off to facilitate the 
plasterer’s work. It is satisfactory to realise 
that such vandalism would be almost im- 
possible now, although, it is true, the case of 
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St. Alban’s Cathedral is sufficiently de- 
plorable. At any rate, Dublin benefited by. 
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the error, for when, some years later, her 
second Cathedral of Christ Chureh, which 
for years had stood propped up and in semi- 
ruin, was restored, it was George Edmund 
Street who was commissioned to supervise 
the work. Curiously enough, it was a dis- 
tiller in this ease who found the money. 
The restoration proved a grave undertaking. , 
The work of the north aisle through its — 
entire length was thrust back into the per- 
pendicular inch by inch bya systemofsecrew- 
jacks, and the transept arches were raised 
bodily several feet. The Cathedral was 
practically rebuilt to the architect’s design, 
and cost some £200,000. = 
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ARTS xv CRAFTS 


’ And the'r Relation to Architecture.” 


Br H. Witson. 


' «gear are certain phrases containing more 
or less microscopical portions of truth 
which only pass muster in those expansive 
thumb-in-armhole after-dinner moments when 
buttered aphorisms, like conventional oysters, 
slip from cloudy heights down the epifastric 
slopes into the clear champaign. 

Among these abraded epigrams is this— 
Architecture is the mother of the arts—a 
dictum doubtless begotten by some wit with 


THE LITTLE CLOISTER, 


a bowing acquaintance with Architecture and 
a refreshing innocence of Art. It is one of 
_ those worn counters from an obsolete mint 
which keep real currency out of circulation, or, 
to change the image, it is a mental cul-de-sac, 

the result of what psychologists call “ mental 
arrest.” The aphorism renders real investiga- 
tion difficult by acting as a stumbling- 
block. That said, we are tempted to think 
that there is nothing more to say. But 
immediately the stumbling-block is turned 
over we find that it hides the entrance to a new 
world of inquiry, and opens out new views of 
art and craft and Architecture. We begin to 
see that Architecture is not the mother of the 
‘rts, for they existed thousands of years before 
she was born—we find that the arts and crafts 
are the ancestors of Architecture,and that even 
_ now Architecture is born from theirconjunction, 

and does not givebirthtothem. ‘T'he question 
has been obscured by much discussion, and so 
many false ideas have been imported into it, 
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Or 
oe. A. a r read before the Architectural Association 
on Friday, November llth, 18¢8. z 
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that the right conception has been overlain by 
misconception and suffocated. 

But if we go back to the beginnings of things, 
penetrate as far as we can reach into pre- 
historic origins, we learn at once that the art 
of personal adornment and the craft of tool- 
making come first in. the evidences of human 
activity. The art of using tools is acquired in 
the making of them—the stone-weighted stick 
becomes a hammer—the splintered hammer 
becomes the axe. 

From splitting skulls to splitting wood the 
transition was easy and natural. Besides the 
more immediately insistent needs of protec- 
tion, shelter, and the satisfying of hunger, 
there arose in the very earliest times that 
other need of self expression. Full of wonder 


at th mysteries with which they were sur- 
rounded on every side—the dawn and the 
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darkness, the gloom and hidden terrors of the 
forests, the strange creatures by whom the 
earth was inhabited, the dangers real and 
imaginary in field and flood—the minds of our 
half-dumb ancestors were crowded with con- 
ceptions seeking birth. This birth they found 
in what we call art. They eked out their 
stammering utterance, their gesture speech, 
with rude-cut symbols. They spoke to each 
other in their work, and one feels that art— 
rudimentary if you like, but still art—was the 
first real speech of mind to mind; and, whether 
that speech took the form of decoration of 
weapon or bowl or person, it supplied an outlet 
for nervous pressure, and the labour of making 
relieved their minds from the obsessions of 
crowds of new ideas, new impressions, en- 
gendered by the beauties of the outside world. 


Not only did the making of things for use or 


CERTOSA DI PAVIA. 


ornament give an outlet for new ideas in the 
making of the humblest article of use, the 
savage by unconscious symbolism built up for 
himself a kind of religion. We find the Pueblo 
Indians, who worship water as the principle of 
life—to whom a vessel, because it holds water, 
is sacred—express their belief on their pottery 
in a very remarkable way. The inclosing 
lines, the circling bands of ornament, on their 
bowls and vessels are never joined, but a space 
is carefully left open in such band. The 
women, who are the potters, say this 1s to 
leave a door for the life spirit. In their words, 
it is a departure trail for life or being. 

When a woman has made and painted a 
vessel, she will tell you with an air of relief 
that it is a “made being,” and, as she places it 
in the kiln, places food in the vessel and beside 
it. "The noise made by the pot when struck or 
when simmering is the voice of the included 
being; the clang of it when the vessel breaks 
or cracks is the cry of the spirit escaping. 

This being never cries out unprovoked, but 
is supposed to acquire the power of doing :0 
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CENTRAL DOORWAY, ORVIETO CATHEDRAL. 


by imitation, and no one whistles, sings, or 
makes any noise during the process of manu- 
facture lest the being should imitate the noise, 
and by doing so crack the vessel and come out. 
Here we have art and craft as the early ex- 
ponent and material source of early religions. 
In the South Seas we find that even the stone 
axe, from its associations with its maker, 
becomes first the symbol of the ancestor and 
later the object of worship. The handles of 
these sacred axes are carved by the “sacred 
men,” who, during the whole process, chant 
songs and prayers to the gods that they may 
further the work and inspire the craftsman. 
Thus, as all the world over, the arts and crafts 
beget the first beginnings of expressed religion, 
and lay the humble foundation of the faith 
which made man “raise the soaring spires 
and sing his soul in stone.” Out of arts and 
crafts all human achievement has sprung. 

For we must remember that at this early 
period each man was an artist because he did 
not concern himself with art just as children 
do, and say and think beautiful things 
naturally ; only when we teach them do they 
become affected and artificial. And all that 
our ancestors thought of was the suitableness 
of the thing he was making to the use for 
which it was designed. The decoration of it 
was a natural instinct as those of sleeping or 
eating. Impelled by that unconscious passion 
for creation, as by a spiritual procreative- 
ness, the dimly comprehended beauties of the 
scene around him impinging on his perceptions 
stimulated his conception—pushed him out of 
himself into his work. His hut with its con- 
tents. was a little exhibition of the arts and 
crafts in embryo. We are looking at the 
remains of the first beginnings of Architec- 
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ture in the lap of time. Our ancestors were the 
primary craftsmen, and this art expressed his 
nature, gave form to his spirit, as the plant 
expresses the principle of growth—the life 
within the seed. 

Nor was this all. The offspring of this 
primitive artist would naturally imitate their 
parent. Besides the inherited aptitude, be- 
sides his precept they would have the continual 
stimulus of his example to urge them on to 
other efforts on similar lines, and thus early 
arose families of craftsmen— with nascent 
traditions and methods of work. When the 
scattered families gathered into tribes and 
built their palisades, they joined themselves 
into families of craftsmen and formed the 
rudiments of a guild, a society within a 
society, a centre of social activity inside the 
new society ! 

Each member of the family worked out in 
his own craft the budding ideas of early 
symbolism, doing nothing without a definite 
object, more influenced by the wonder of the 
world around him than impelled by a conscious 
ideal of beauty, the character of his work was 
at first governed absolutely by the nature of the 
materials at hand, so that he found lines of 
beauty in the fracture planes of flint. Then 
by elaborating the rude notchings in the 
weapon haft he produced the intricate patterns 
on his paddle, or he evolved bands of orna- 
ment from the marks made by the cords, or 
the wicker-work moulds which bound together 
his first rude efforts at pottery. He was taught 
by difficulty and inspired by Nature. His 
mind grew as the plant grows, and his art was 
the fruit—the spore from which, under other 
conditions, a higher growth was to spring. 
When in the course of centuries the congress 


cl 


of the families of craftsmen gave birth to the — 
guilds, their power came not merely from the © 
infinite slowness of their growth, but also from — 


the infinite ramifications of the roots which 
each individual fibre of that organism sent 


back through each item of its ancestry into the 


remote past. 


The guild became the wide-spreading tree 
society, under whose branches — 
every human being sheltered. It was asmuch ~ 
the natural product of evolution as the family 


rooted in 


or the human being—like the human being 
also it found its completest development late 
in history. The hereditary craftsman 
existed, worked, and trained his offspring long 
before city life attained any high development, 
but when that development took place, and 
corporate life sprang from the associated 
lives, then the formative idea the soul of the 
society and its governing power centred itself 
in the guild. 

And when I say that the guild only came 
into corporate organised existence late in 
history, it is only late in relation to the time 
taken in the evolution of society, for in Egypt 
in some of the earliest monuments we find that 
the brotherhood of masons had existed long 
enough even then to become mythical ; we find 
mention of the heavenly architect Ptah, who 
in conjunction with the chief of the brother- 
hood of masons, founded the temple of the 
heavens on the abyss of the waters. The 
master builder as prince priest and creator is 
thus bound up with the origins of the religion, 
the shrines of which in later times his descen- 
dants were to build. 

Coming down t» more historic times, we 


find that in the development of crafts from — 


family industries to trade guilds, it early 
became a law that each man sball train his 
family in his own trade. In far-off Peru, in 
earliest Egypt and in India, this custom pre- 
vailed. It was the same all through Europe. 
In the Institutes of Theodosius, a Roman youth 
was compelled to follow the employment 
of his father, and the suitor who sought the 
hand of the daughter could only obtain the 
bride by becoming wedded to the calling of 
her family. So in medieval France crafts 
were inherited, and also in England. Thus 
the branching of the family through genera- 
tions into a number of kindred families, carry- 
ing on the same occupation, produced the germ 
of the guild and formed a distinct cluster in 
towns. In process of time came apprenticeship 
into the family circle to learn the trade. By- 
and-bye, with increase of trade, the master 
develops into the trader, and the workman into 
the citizen. Thus the craft guild is the typical 
form of the institution. As Lambert says when 
the townsmen of Stratford-on-Avon were re- 
quired in the year 1381 to make a return to 
the King’s Government as to the ordinances of 
their guild and the date of foundation, they 
made reply that as to its origin it was “‘ Where- 
unto the memory of man reacheth not.” The 
saying was a wise one. There is no institution 
which has had a wider distribution, or which 
reaches further back into the mists of ancient 
history, and there is, perhaps, no institution 


which has had a more important influence on 


human development. 

Not only did the guilds mould and govern 
social life, they influenced religious life also, 
for there was then no distinction between the 


two. From almost the earliest times each guild 
was dedicated to some presiding genius,someto 
the Muses, some genius, or in Christian times to 


a special saint. In the Western world we have 
St. John, St. Michael, St. George, St. Crispin 


(cobblers), St. Peter (weavers), Our Lady of 
Pity, St. John the Baptist (tailors), St. Luke, 


St. Margaret, St. Barbara, St. Clare. 


In the Eastern world we have Adam as the 


patron of the bricklayers, builders, and sawyers, 
Nimrod of the smiths, Noah of the carpenters, 
and Enoch watches over the workers of metal 
and the makers of copper caskets. ~ 

' The important meetings and feasts were held 


on the festivals of the patron saint ; the needs’ 


of the church were largely met by their funds 
—they gave windows, altars, reredoses, built 
chapels, chantries, whole churches even; and 
when we remember that the first meetings of 
the Christian Church in the first centuries were 
held as often in the guild halls, schole, or the 
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_ collegia, as in basilicas, and that in these guild 
halls with their apsidal ends, features absent 
from the pure basilica, we have the germ of the 
_ plan of the mediwval cathedral, we see how the 
_ guild has shaped the house of religion. Even in 
_ Phoenician days we find that the factories set 
up in the ports scattered over the Eastern and 
Western world were used not merely as places 
of business and halls for the guilds; they were 
established in the first instance and were con- 
_ tinually used as places of worship sacred to the 
 eult of various deities, and a contribution was 
raised on all the mariners visiting the port 
for the sustentation of those places of worship ; 
and in the later period of the Empire, Syrian 
- merchants, chiefly Apamcan, are found settled 
not merely in all Italy, but in all the larger 
emporea of the West—at Malaga in Spain, in 
Gaul and Germany, at Bordeaux, Lyons, and 
Paris, at Orleans and Treves, They are found 
in these Gallic towns after the Frankish 
conquest, and Salvianus and Gregory of Tours 
both speak of them, and show that they re- 
tained their national customs and organisa- 
tions. Here, then, at length, we find the 
Roman cities of Gaul, and probably also of 
Britain, with their Collegia and Sodalicia, 
brougbt into close contact with the trade 
associations of the Syrians, representing the 
Greek and Phcenician tendencies of the com- 
- mercial East. We must remember that the 
commerce in those days compares very favour- 
ably with the present day. In Central Asia, 
_ in Tibet, and Mongolia the plains now known 
_ only to scattered colonies of shepherds, or the 
_ ignorant inhabitants of isolated villages, were 
once dotted with flourishing cities, the capitals 
of powerful kingdoms, bound together as by 
bands by great trade routes traversed con- 
tinually by crowded caravans. Merchants 
_ from Macedonia found their way to farther 
China, and threaded the passes of Afghanistan 
and Cashmere on their way to the Hindoo 
peninsula. Then from all these countries came 
traders, themselves masters of some craft, 
travelling with their wares over the Indus, 
- over the Euphrates to Syria, up the Oxus to 
the Caspian, thence to the Black Sea and 
Europe. Now Central Asia is waste, the Oxus 
- no longer flows into the Caspian. The streams 
_ of caravars have ceased, and life flows in other 
channels. 
The Pheenicians, with their fellow-civilisa- 
_ tions, have faded utterly away. Through their 
descendants the Greek-speaking Syrians con- 
tinued their work. But imagine the influence 
_ of these wandering ¢uildsmen and their descend- 
ants exerted while they lived. Can we wonder 
that Architecture is a romance book when it was 
_written by men who came daily into contact 
- with these living records of adventure—men 
_ with minds stored with strange legend, full of 
fascinating tales, who threaded the. ways of 
Western Europe, resting awhile at each notable 
town, the guest of their own or the local guild, 
_ where we picture them seated with the master 
_ and the wardens at the high table, the swarthy, 
: prick-bearded, keen-eyed Syrians, recounting 
adventures, pouring out traveller’s tales to the 
_ open-mouthed craftsman, who from this living 
book got an inkling of Oriental learning, heard 
_ the latest legend, heard of_the last new statue, 
carving, or masterwork in metal, made by mem- 
bers of the Eastern guilds. He would see open 
before him bales of strange stuffs; the guilds- 
man would display his bronze and silver ware, 
his belts and brooches, his earrings and bands of 
- gold, and all, from the master to the apprentice, 
would drink in the influence of the East, as 
_ mystical as wonderful to the Western then as 
now. Thus we get the guilds as the dissemi- 
nators of culture, distributing centres of 
intellectual force as well as shapers of society. 
_ They were publishers of living, useful know- 
- ledge, loops in the network of organisation 
ot which art and trade, even in those early times, 
had thrown over the civilised world. 
- ‘The influence thus gained by these organi- 
 sations naturally fluctuated—wars, tumults, 
_ invasions, each brought disturbance and de- 
struction with them. But guilds founded on 
* an unchanging human principle grew steadily 
in power until, in the Middle Ages, in England 
and the Continent, as Dr. Lambert says, the 
whole municipal, industrial, and social life 
moyed in the circle of the guild. The guilds 
Pe .| 
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were the chambers of commerce, the friendly 
societies, the trades unions, the freemasonry, 
joint-stock companies, the militia, and the 
police, and in a way were local Parliaments. 
As early as the end of the twelfth century the 
Rectors of the Art Guilds in Italy assisted the 
Podesta, or supreme magistrate, in governing 
and ordering the cities in which they lived. 
More than this, the guildsmen, by their shows, 
pageants, and miracle plays, provided largely 
for the amusements of their times, and laid the 
foundation of dramatic art, which later was 
to give us Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe. They 
were at once the heart and brain of their 
people, and in studying their history we are 
carried back and plunged into that throbbing 
life which though it produced. them they 
directed, and we see in what an extraordinarily 
simple way the whole thing was managed. 
Members of one great family, they sat beside 
each other in the feasts, played in the miracle 
play, rode in the pageant, fought side by side 
with the others, and in siege time together 
paced the ramparts; they helped each other 
in distress, saw that likely youths were made 
apprentices, and sane masses and burned 
candles before Our Lady for the peace of the 
souls departed. In studying their records and 
their works we are touching the living body of 
a living society ; we walk with the young 
apprentice through the narrow streets to his 
master’s shop; we learn the secrets of the 
counting house, the mysteries of the crafts, 
and we understand how it is that our fathers 
did these wonderful works which we emulate 
in vain, and how futile it is that isolated 
individuals should try to imitate or repeat 
what were the products of wide-based, close- 
linked society, instead of seeking the same 
harmonious and intimate relations with their 
surroundings which our fathers established, 
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and working out ourselves naturally on the 
firm basis of individual craftsmanship. But 
the origins of this want of harmony with our 
surroundings are to be seen even in the works 
of the best period of the Renaissance, for after 
the ebb of that tide of effort which gave us the 
fine early work at Verona, Venice, andelsewhere, 
we see traces of the intrusion of the designer 
into other spheres. We have the painter and 
the sculptor designing for the metal worker, not 
executing the work for himself, but getting 
others to doit, and this invasion of the designer 
soon developed into the establishment of 
design as a separate faculty as we know it now. 

To return for amomenttothe consideration of 
the prehistoric crafts from another standpoint. 
These integers of design, detached, disunited, 
the scattered seeds of Architecture, yet contain 
in themselves the essence and the promise of 
the highest art. The natural craft, the 
uncultured artsmanship, was limited in range 
and achievement, because it was the product 
of isolated minds, but when men banded 
together the gestation of Architecture ad- 
vanced another stage. The work of each man 
was modified in aim and character by that of 
his fellow, just as the single circular cell of the 
primitive bee became hexagonal when clustered 
with other cells of other bees. The comb is 
the logical outcome of bee-society. In like 
manner each of us is modified by contact with 
other natures, in the close-packed human 
crowd. As the body is built up of cells, each 
modified by the position and functions assigned 
to it, but each aiding by adding its indi- 
viduality. to the general system—in the 


production of the complex organism man— 
so man as an infinitesimal item comes with his 
instincts and faculties into the social system 
is modified and developed by new conditions 
into a newer and higher being. 


His art has 
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undergone precisely similar changes. The 
rudimentary arts of our ancestors, when 
brought into mutual contact, were changed in 
character and raised in aim though their 
fundamental nature is the same. ‘The personal 
arts were the individual components out of 
which the body of Architecture was ultimately 
to be shaped. The self-centred, single-ex- 
pression art has become a social expression. 
The man, no longer concerned solely with 
himself, is informed by a new spirit. The 
scattered items are united by the social idea— 
the work of those items in every department 
of life is shaped and guided by the spirit of 
the race, and is the material expression of that 
hidden life, guiding soul, which everywhere 
animates society. 

Architecture is thus a complex art, a social 
art ; it has never been and never can be a one 
man art, as painting and the crafts, any more 
than a body can be composed of only one cell. 
And as that material envelope of the human 
spirit we call the body is the absolute ex- 
pression of the human soul, so that material 
envelope we call Architecture is the absolute 
expression of past states of the racial soul. 
This it is which gave the artists such strength 
in the past. His was not a detached existence, 
a separated, solitary-studio life; he had the 
whole body of the people behind him. He 
was the point with which the nation wrote its 
history. He was the tool of the race. And 
were we psychologists enough, were our 
powers of divination great enough, we might 
read in the open scroll of building not only the 
history of the actual craftsman, but the history 
of his time and people, and gain a graphic idea 
of the growth of mind. This because the crafts- 
men were the means of Architecture—and the 
buildings were the opportunities of craftsmen. 

The key to human development is found in 
evolution, and the key to Architecture also is 
found in the gradual evolution from arts and 
crafts unconsciously. It is the unconsciously 
produced recordof mental development. It isa 
kind of spiritual skeleten. A cathedral with its 
innumerable cells and vaults, its pillars, spires, 
and pinnacles, bears the same relation to the 
complex organism which produced it that a 
sponge bears to its secreting cause. It, like 


the sponge, is the symbol, the formula, the 
evidence, of vanished life. Our judgment, 
therefore, of the cathedral as a thing in itself, 
merely as the production of the conscious art 
of one man, is as valueless as a criticism of a 
sponge would be made by a man who had 
never seen the living animal. 

Just as the sponge is built up under the 
stimulus of the life of it by the labours of 
countless silica secreting cells—each cell the 
descendant of a long line—so the cathedral is 
made by a number of stone-laying organisms 
under the stimulus of the collective life, 
religion, enthusiasm, ordered by the directing 
mind of the master, who is himself but the 
servant of a greater power. All the separately 
acquired skill, all the individual art and craft, 
all the personal life of each individual is fused 
into the general mass, and is there given new 
importance by sharing in that mass. The 
building is enriched by the work of the 
individual item, and that work is in turn 
ennobled by being part of the building. The 
harmonious aggregate of the personal arts 
becomes the impersonal, the human—the 
racial art of Architecture. What is true of 
the great things is true also of the lesser. The 
lower order of buildings, to use the common 
distinction, were produced by humbler 
organisations, and, because they were the 
simple direct and _ logical outcome of 
special social needs, were beautiful in struc- 
ture with the beauty that one feels in 
a leaf, a plant, a shell) The work was 
beautiful not so much because beauty was 
sought, but because the work was the natural 
expression of the lives of men in harmony 
with their surroundings. Its value to us is in 
the unconszious evidence it gives of the minds 
of those who produced it. For what is most 
precious in our own work is not what we 
consciously seek for, nor what it is our will to 
express, but what we unconsciously reveal of 
ourselves, our race, our society, our condition. 


(To be continued.) 


A wew aisle has just been added to St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Aberdeen. ‘The 
architect was Mr, Arthur Clyne, Union Street. 


GEORGE E. CLARE, ARCHITECT. 
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Godalming Municipal Buildings 
Competition. 


By Our Sprcian CoMMISSsIONER. 


HIS competition was advertised early in — 
March, and architects willing tocompete 
were required to send in their names by _ 

a-certain date. Forty-five applied, and from 
these the Council selected eleven to compete, — 
the original limit as to cost being extended 
from the £5000, as at first advertised, to — 
£7000, and Mr. Mountford was appointed — 
assessor. The site struck us on our first vi 
as somewhat unworthy of a public building of 
this character, as it is not in the main street 
and lies very low, and moreover has a very — 
high ground-water level. An existing con- 


? 


cert and drill hall occupies about half this — 


> 


site and frontage, leaving a long and narrow _ 
piece for the new municipal offices and fire 
station. There is also a second but incon- 
venient entrance to a side road from the back 
of the site. = 
The schedule of accommodation was as fol- 
lows: Ground floor—Court room, magistrates’ 
and witnesses’ ro ms, surveyor’s and sanitary 
inspector’s offices, strong room, rate and water 
offices, an armoury, and the usual conveni- — 
ences ; fire engine house and men’s room and _ 
hose-hoist tower, and a number of stables and 
sheds at the back. First floor—Council cham-. 
ber, committee room, town clerk’s offices, and 
conveniences. Caretaker’s rooms had also to 
be provided, and the front of the existing hall 
re-erected in harmony with the new work, the 
exits re-arranged and a gallery provided,anda 
space of 20ft. reserved at the back of the hall _ 
Minimum sizes were 

given for all the more important rooms, and — 
the conditions required that the resulting 
areas should be equivalent if the dimensions _ 
were varied. The most important of the con- 
ditions related to the fire engine house. If 
this were placed in the rear of the old hall, q — 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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— 10ft. way was to be made a sine quad non next 
this hall, but if placed at the front a 6ft. way 
was admissible. 

Of the eleven selected architects eight only 
sent in plans which we propose to criticise in 
_ the assessor’s order and the remaining five in 
- rotation as numbered. 

- The first place is allotted to Messrs. Lan- 
chester, Stewart, and Rickards (No. 1), and 
_ their design is very pleasing, notwithstanding 
its attenuated appearance. The plan is good, 
bar the very ill-lit corridors, but it emphatically 
contravenes the conditions, as they have put 
- the fire engine house at the back of the site 
and only put an 8ft. way next the Hall. They 
have put a way next Mr. Bradley’s property 
Oft. 6in. at its narrowest point. It seems, 
therefore, very unfair on the other and more 
conscientious competitors, that this design 
should have been placed first, more especi- 
ally as the site plan supplied was coloured 
to show this particular 10ft. way next the 
Hall. No. 1 also places the magistrate’s 
room at the end of their 8ft. passage, so that 
when the stipulated 20ft. is used for future 
extensions at the back of the Hall this room 
_ will be much in the way. The entrance hall, 
- corridors, and main staircase are all badly lit, 
as also are the sanitary inspector’s room, the 
armoury and surveyor’s office. 
_ The armoury is smaller than the minimum 
_ size given, and the Town Clerks’ accommoda- 
tion is less than stipulated for. 
room is placed at the back and is very 
well arranged, and in lieu of cells, a couple 
of prisoners’ rooms are provided. The muni- 
cipal offices and council chamber are placed 
towards the front, the latter being parallel 
with the length of the old hall and against it. 
The council chamber is not well arranged as 
the doors open at the backs of the councillors, 
but the electioneering gallery is a popular and 
effective idea. 
_ The staircase to the gallery of the hall is 
also utilised for the caretaker (who is well 
_ packed away in the roof), but he would fare 
badly in case of fire. The loggia at the main 
entrance would be vastly appreciated by 
_ tramps and boys as it is quite open. 
_ Architecturally the design is rather like a 
large hostelry, but then none of the designs 
convey the Town Hall idea. 
_ The drawings are rather rough, except the 


PAIR OF VILLAS AT CHELMSFORD. 


The court , 


washed perspective, which is neat and forcible. 
The estimated cost is £7097. 

Mr. E. R. Robson (No. 6) is placed second 
with a compact plan, the only defect of which 
is a somewhat unimposing staircase. The 
corridors, etc., are well lit, but the surveyor’s 
clerks’ room might be improved in this 
respect. The engine-house is the best arranged 
of all the plans; it is near the main street 
and having doors at the back, the engine can 
also be got out by the back roadway. A 
corn and hay-loft is also provided which, if not 
essential, seems desirable. The court room is 
well-arranged at the back and three cells are 
provided. The council chamber is on the first 
floor next Mr. Bradley’s property, and is con- 
venient except that the fireplaces are rather 
close to some councillors’ backs. The design is 
rather severely harmonious, but is more like a 
Technical Institute than a Town Hall. 

Messrs, Ardron and Dawson (No. 2) are 
placed third, and show a very pretty specky 
pencil perspective, which, however, could not 
be built for the money. The engine-house is 
inconvenient, as the engines have to turn a 
corner to get out either way. The police- 
court is well-arranged, but a very narrow 
public way next Mr. Bradley’s is shown—at 
one point less than 3ft. 6in. There is a top- 
lit staircase and a rather wastefnl imposing 
hall. 

No. 3 covers nearly the whole site, and could 
not be possibly be done for £7000. A good 
deal of space is wasted in the entrance hall and 
the lighting of the corridors, and some of 
the rooms are bad. No fixtures are shown 
in either the court room or council chamber, 
contrary to the conditions. A 3ft. way and a 
10ft. way are provided. The design is heavy 
Queen Anne. : 

No. 4. This is a compact plan, and the best 
drawn set, in a severe Georgian style, the best 
part of the design being the stables. The 
corridor of the first floor connecting the hall 
gallery with town clerk’s floor is not happy in 


design. Here again the engines have to turn 
their corner. There are no sectional lines on 
the plans. This plan places the council 


chamber at the back, and in connection with 
it is a robing room. The surveyor’s office is 
dark, and the sanitary inspector is put on the 
first floor. All the caretaker’s belongings have 
to come up the principal staircase. 


GEORGE E. CLARE, ARCHITECT. 


No. 5 shows a design by a good washed 
drawing, and is compactly planned. This is 
the one design to show the hose-tower towards 
the road, taking up part of the space in front 
of the old hall. The work room to the engine- 
house, rates and water offices, and Surveyor’s 
department are not very welllit. The Council 
chamber is placed like No. 1 next the hall. 
The design is rather picturesque, and shows a 
knowing fléche with an Antwerp bulge in it. 

No.7. This is decidedly a good plan, but 
could not be done for less than about £9000, if 
that. There is a rather wasteful central cor- 
ridor in addition to the stipulated 10ft. way. 
The furnace room is on the ground floor owing 
to water difficulties, which only a local man 
would know. ‘The stairs are well lit, and a 
porter’s room is provided. This is the one 
design to show a wooden hoist tower and a 
watch-room. The design is wasteful with its 
high tower (bell and clock) and fléche, and the 
roof seems ridiculously steep considering that 
it is not utilised. The first floor windows in 
the design seem to weight the front too much, 
and suggest that they might sink down, as the 
first floor is recessed somewhat. 

No. 8. This is the only plan to give the 
Surveyor’s offices proper light, and to put the 
council chamber at the back over the police 
court at a higher level than the rest of the 
first floor. As in No. 6 the caretaker is well 
isolated. This plan, like No. 1, contravenes 
the condition, in giving a 6ft. way next the 
hall, and placing his fire-engines at the back. 
The Assessor in his report recommends that a 
little more money be allowed for these build- 
ings, that they may be worthy of the town. 


THE opening ceremony of the new Cottage 
Hospital took place at Thetford on Saturday 
week. Mr. J. H. Green, of Norwich, was the 
architect ; and the builders Messrs. Boughton 
and Son, of Thetford. 

Tue Archbishop of Dublin has dedicated a 
new Communion table that has been erected 
by the Chapter in the Lady Chapel of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin. The table is made 
of carved oak, and has a handsome frontal of 
green on red brocade, with ospreys on a green 
cloth of gold. The centre-piece is composed 
of flew's de lis and crowns emblematic of the 
Holy Trinity. 
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REIGATE COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—We have carefully read your Special 
Correspondent’s report upon the above com- 
petition and your remarks based upon that 
report. 

Whilst agreeing with much that you say, 
may we, as authors of the first premiated 
design, be allowed to indignantly protest 
against a sentence in your remarks. The 
words referred to are as follows: 

“It was only to be expected that the award 
of the ‘assessors’ would indicate the bias of a 
local and personal preference, and this seems to 
have duly occurred.” 

We entered this competition absolutely un- 
acquainted and, as far as we know, entirely 
unknown either personally or by name to any 
member of the Town Council or the selection 
committee, and not until after we were selected 
did we even know the name of anybody on 
the Council or any person of influence in either 
Redhill or Reigate. 

We hope, in fairness to ourselves, you will 
make this known, as we feel sure you would 
not willingly impute or imply the existence of 
dishonourable conduct to anyone except upon 
the strongest evidence, and in this case there 
is absolutely not the slightest foundation for 
even a suggestion of such a nature. 

May we say a word more as to your special 
correspondent’s report. 

We agree with him in some of his remarks, 
but we cannot think, looking at the glaring 
inaccuracies he has fallen into, that your 
correspondent gave more than a very cursory 
glance at the drawings. 

He makes a statement, for instance, when 
speaking of our design which, if it were 
founded on fact, would certainly place Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell’s admirable design easily 
first. We refer to the remark that to the 
whole block of the main buildings there is 
only one principal entrance. If your special 
correspondent had glanced for one moment at 
either the plans, elevation or sections, he 
could not have failed to observe two prominent 
main entrances, and two subsiduary entrances 
also, in most conspicuous and. unmistakable 
positions. 

This fact entirely nullifies the correctness 
of his remarks as to long corridors.—Yours 
faithfully. 

MACINTOSH AND NEWMAN. 

“Beechwood,” Balham, 8.W., 

Nov. 10th, 1898. 


Messrs. Macintosh and Newman have evi- 
dently misjudged the true significance of the 
sentence to which they take exception. If they 
will carefully read it through a second time 
they will see that nothing whatever is said, 
implying or inferring that they were placed 
first as the result of anything but real 
merit. We certainly did suggest the 
presence of a personal or local bias, but 
not a single word is to be found in either 
our special correspondent’s article or in our 
editorial note imputing a dishonest award in 
the case of Messrs. Macintosh and Newman. 
If Messrs. Macintosh and Newman will read 
our special correspondent’s remarks before 
looking at our own comments, they will 
see that the ground for complaint is in the 
awarding of the third premium to an assistant 
in the Borough Surveyor’s office, whose design 
has very generally been considered unworthy 
of third position; that the first and second 
premiums were at least honestly awarded we 
have never called into question; and we accept 
Messrs. Macintosh and Newman’s statement 
that they were strangers in the land, so far as 
the “ assessors” were concerned, absolutely 
and without reserve.—Ep. B. J. 


“THe Sup,” a famous Dublin inn, asso- 
ciated for upwards of a century with 
celebrities in art, literature, and journalism, 
and in the present generation a well-known 
resort of Edmund O’Donovan of Merv, “Ghazi” 
Power of Khartoum, John Augustus O’Shea, 
and a host of other Irish literary men, is to be 
sold by auction. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL 
TENDENCIES.* 


By H.. V. LANCHESTER, 


W E can hardly look forward with any 
prospect of forming accurate views as 
to the future without taking some retrospec- 
tive glances to obtain our bearings. Up to 
about sixty years ago our Architecture was 
running in more or less parallel lines with 
Continental, then we broke away, leaving a 
few to carry on the previous traditions, such as 
the Cockerells, Pennethorne, and some of the 
best provincial men, while others, such as 
Burges, Street, Devez, and N. Shaw, struck off 
with the object of securing a more distinct 
personal touch. Many have been their 
followers, but the course they steered was 
beyond the capacity of most, and while the 
three first were fortunate in leaving us before 
the great downfall, the last-named is now 
expiating his sins by the adoption of a severe 
classicism. While one would feel it hard to 
lose the work of four such striking men, one 
could well wish that their influence over their 
weaker brethren might have beenabated. No 
architect would have dared, prior to their 
herioc individualism, to have inflicted on his 
confreres and the public such blatant puerilities 
as compose the bulk of modern architectural 
work. Then the lesser mind took refuge in 
the conventional, unexciting but inoffensive. 
Now, it unhesitatingly puts forth whatever 
form of foolishness happens to come up first. 
Compare foreign schools—with the exception 
of a few vain and ineffectual excursions into 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Oriental—they have 
stuck firmly to the Classic tradition, which, 
while it perhaps suffers from a slight tendency 
to sink the individual, more than eompensates 
for this by the way its insistent demands on a 
thorough training in proportion, welds the 
whole body of its votaries together and makes 
possible a definite and deliberate progression 
which can only be compared to the gradual 
evolution of medieval Architecture. Our 
irregular course has precluded us from taking 
this position, neither is it practicable for us to 
take up a foreign style and base our work on 
that, our national sympathies prevent such a 
course being satisfactory. Besides, all foreign 
schools (practically French) seem to most of 
us to lack what we consider essential to a 
happy result, in that their designs are too self- 
contained. They do not allow them to take any 
colouring from the natural surroundings in 
which the building is to be placed, everything 
must be handled and modelled to weld it in with 
the somewhat sophisticated architectural 
treatment, consequently their work, while un- 
questionably supreme in urban buildings, is 
not infrequently less satisfying amid the rural 
surroundings of the orchard hedgerow and 
meadow, than our perhaps cruder efforts. Our 
strong points may be a preference towards 


SIMPLICITY AND SEVERITY 


—if we knew how to secure it. An absence of 
architectural vanity in our contentment to 
subordinate our designs tonaturalsurroundings 
if desirable ; and the useful check put on 
superfluous exuberance by our utilitarian 
spirit. Our weaknesses are due to our almost 
entire lack of technical skill in handling of 
mass, proportion, and detail, and our loss of the 
restraining influence of tradition, the less to 
be spared on account of our feebleness of 
technique. As a result we tolerate architec- 
tural trash that- would be tolerated nowhere 
else, and even really inspired architects fail to 
succeed in expressing the ideals that may 
perhaps be seen lurking dimly behind their 
work. Iam inclined to think, however, or at 
least to hope, that there are signs that we are 
awaking to a perception of our. present dis- 
organised state, and that we are beginning to 
see that a severer mental training in the 
matters that constitute true Architecture is 
necessary before we can produce work that will 
be any account in the history of our art. Not 


* A paper read before the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural Association, on Nov, 4th, 1898, 
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that training will supply the place of the imagi- 
native faculty, but only the power of handling _ 
our mat-rials so as to produce a logical and — 
harmonious result. Instead of a heaping © 
together of incongruous and inconsequent 
fragments, our designs will then appear — 
coherent and inevitable. With regard to the ’ 
line of training which is being adopted to — 
attain this end, there seems no que-tion that ; 
at the present it is based on the Classic tra- 
dition. The fallacy of the possibility ofevolv- 
ing at a bound a living architectural style — 
simply from the utilitarian treatment of 
material, though it boasted an exponent as 
learned as Viollet le Duc and is undoubtedly 
fascinating, has long ago been exploded. — 
History shows that no previous development, 
however great, has arisen except by . 


THE GRADUAL PatTH oF PRECEDENT, 


of medieval times is quite out of sympathy 
with our own, it need not take much to con- 
vince us that but for the irruption of the few 
individualists that have really distracted us ; 
from our natural course, we should have con- 
tinued the traditional manner in which all 
were working at the beginning of the century, : 
: 


and as we most decidedly feel that the spirit ; 


and which is really a tradition that, with very _ 
slight break , can be traced back in various 
phases and in one clime or another, almost to 
the earliest periods. Taking this tradition we 
perforce adapt it somewhat to our own neces- 
sities and new views, while our feeling for 
composition and proportion is cultivated by 
the study of work that embodies the ideals of 
what are probably the highest civilisations of 
the past 2500 years. With this wholesome — 
check on any exuberance that might outrun 
the bounds of rational and refined work, all 
our energies can be put into a logical levelling 
up of our design. Originality may come, ~ 
perhaps to some of the more gifted, but sound 
and harmonious design is possible to all. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
‘HINDHEAD.” 


Tus house was designed for a site on the 
famous hill near Haslemere, Surrey, but was not 
carried out. The Hindhead commands magnifi- 
cent views of the lovely undulating scenery of 
Surrey, extending toa radius of nearly twenty 
miles. The architect was Mr. George E. Clare, 
Chelmsford. a 


SOME SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS. — 


TueEse villas for Dr. Thresh are now in 
course of erection on a piece of orchard ground ~ 
in the suburbs of the county town of Essex, — 
pleasantly situated at the junction of the New 
London Road, with the old Roman Road. — 
Besides the accommodation shown on the plans, — 
two good bedrooms are provided in attics; and 
coal cellar, larder, and store in basement. The — 
materials used are local red bricks, with 
Ancaster freestone dressings and Broseley tile _ 
roofs. Porches and vestibules are paved with - 
mosaic paving, and halls with ornamental 
pitch pine block flooring. The woodwork to — 
halls and staircases will be treated with green — 
oil stains in two tints and wax polished.. The — 
dining-room grates are fitted with Shorland — 
Bros.’ “ Calorigens,” which utilize the back — 
heat of the grates for warming the bedrooms — 
over. A gardener’s cottage is also being 
erected in the rear for Dr. Thresh. The con- 
tractor is Mr. C. West, Chelmsford ; and archi- — 
tect Mr. George E. Clare, Chelmsford, - 


Tue “Red Church,” Bethnal Green Road, ~ 
has been restored at a cost of £2000. a 
At a cost of between £30,000 and £40,000, a — 
nurses’ home is about to be erected at the — 
Royal Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. _ 


Tue Bishop of London has fixed the 17th — 


of St. Stephen’s, Westbourne Park, W. 


The © 
total cost has been £10,000. a 
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. The Advancement of Architecture.” 


By Pror. Arrcuison, R.A. 


(Continued from page 217.) 


i. 
; HE painters and sculptors laugh at us 
when we say we want the public to show 
us what they like and what they want, 
and say, “ We struck out a new type of woman 
never before painted, and new methods of 
treatment, and the public appreciated it and 
asked for more;” but their case is quite 
different from ours. It is not pleasant, I 
confess, for a painter to paint a picture- or 
a sculptor to model a statue that does not 
sell, but an architect cannot put up a monu- 
mental building in the hopes that the public 
will approve of it and pay the expense. The 
most he can do is to show a drawing or a 
- model in public, and persuade men in power 
_ or of immense wealth that he is both capable 
and original, and will be able 


To CHARM THE PUBLIC 


_ by his work. How did the architect of the 
_ Erectheum persuade the State to employ him ? 

So small a monument as that of Lysikrates 

could well have been shown by a model. To 
get the proper teaching is not so easy as to 
say we want it, but I think in architectural 
education, as in general education, we must 
endeavour not to teach that which is dead 
- nor that which is useless, but confine ourselves 
to the necessary and the useful. I think it is 
obvious that Architecture is the poetry of con- 
struction, and consequently the first thing to 
be taught is construction, and it is not the 
mere rough knowledge of the main principles, 
but that exact and accurate knowledge which 
was possessed by the late Romanesque archi- 
_ tects of the properties of stone. They got 
_ this knowledge mostly by the failure of their 
buildings, but they reasoned on the causes of 
the failure they observed; they thought, and 
they dared; while we have most accurate 
means of testing the strength of every material 
that falls to our hand, and if we be mathema- 
ticians we can solve every stress and strain, as 
- the engineers have done. We have 
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: that our predecessors had not, and some of 
: extraordinary strength and of a capacity for 
_ taking nearly every form with ease; I speak 
here particularly of cast iron. This is not 
without dangerous qualities when exposed to 
; fire, but we ought not on that account to 
— neglect it. With wrought iron we have other 
_ difficulties to contend with besides the danger 
of fire, for it is very difficult, and still more 
; expensive, to make this in any agreeable or 
beautiful shape, and to ornament it; but we 
- cannot believe that the medieval architects 
would not have largely used both materials if 
; they had possessed them. We have, too, 
_ practically a new material in concrete, but 
; this material also is not without its difficulties 
; and its drawbacks, and we have besides the 
whole of what I may call old-world materials 
. to our hand to deal with structurally in a 
_ more perfect way than they ever could have 
_ been dealt with before, and the whole category 
_ of old shapes to use and new forms to adopt 
_ that have never been used before. If the 
- dictum of Sir Joshua Reynolds be true, that 
_ by becoming familiar with the invention of 
3 others we learn to invent, the great know- 
ledge that we possess of past Architecture 
_ should make us 
‘ More Reavy To INVENT; 
_ but in fact, the gift of invention, as far as 
architectural forms are concerned, seems 
almost extinct. We have only this to say in 
excuse, that from the fifteenth century to the 
middle of the last century, European architects 
; had nothing but Roman Architecture, or its 
- Renaissance imitation, to study and to use; 
since then we have had Greek and Gothic. 
_ Neither of these styles, however, was used to 
_ stimulate invention, but merely to copy, and 
: even in the present day it is doubtful whether 


* The inaugural address, delivered by the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, at the first 
meral meeting of the session 1898-99, held on Monday, 

_ November 7th, 1898, 
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the invention of a new form, unless it were 
surpassingly beautiful, would be tolerated, for 
antiquarianism has usurped the place of 
Architecture. We must, of course, study the 
expressive and beautiful buildings of the past 
to learn how their effects were produced ; but, 
having learnt that, our object should be to 
invent other proportions and other shapes, 
whose effects shall be equal or superior to 
those of the past ; and when I speak of inven- 
tion it is merely the adaptation of some of the 
innumerable forms of Nature. In the present 
day we should say that there was even less 
invention amongst architects than there was 
amongst the Romans, for the Romans at least 
started a new method of adornment when they 
carved the shafts of their columns or covered 
their pilasters with running foliage; but, of 
course, it is to the Gothic architects that we 
must look for those rapid adaptations that we 
now call inventions. Gothic Architecture from 
the time that it emerged from Romanesque 
passed rapidly through what we call Geome- 
trical and Decorated, till it fell into the 
mechanical stiffness of Perpendicular. Were 
these men blessed with greater powers of 
invention or adaptation than we are? or is it 
that the gift has become atrophied for want of 
use? At any rate, 


THe SUBSTITUTION oF ARCHHZOLOGY FOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


must tend to this result, for if the wing of the 


_apteryx dwindled to the size of your thumb- 


nail for want of use, it is probable that our 
powers of invention willdothe same. I think 
that we are not so destitute of invention as we 
appear to be, for in out-of-the-way places in 
the country you see the elements of new 
Gothic and new Classic, where the architects 
have not been very learned, and have not had 
the fear of the archeologist before their eyes. 
When one speaks of invention, good invention 
is meant, and if we have the gift of invention 
it is only by the constant exercise of it, and 
by comparing our inventions with the ex- 
cellence of the past, that we are likely to pro- 
gress. I feel sure thatthe Architecture of one 
century, or perhaps even of one quarter of a cen- 
tury, should not exactly resemble that which 
went before it, for besides our proclivities and 
aspirations not being exactly those of our 
fathers’ time, if our knowledge and invention 
were progressive we should want the one for 
use and the other for emulation. In poetry we 
do not want the poets of our own time to 
portray again the character of times long past, 
for in that we can take but small interest ; 
but to portray our advancing knowledge and 
the good, striking, and dramatic characteristics 
of our own time, as Tennyson so transcendently 
did ; and we must never forget the labour and 
study he undertook to perfect himself, for he 
learnt Hebrew to see how the Hebrew poets 
arrived at sublimity. I do not speak about 
ornament, whether carved or painted, for that 
is the business of the sculptor or the painter. 
I by no means wish to discourage architects 
from being painters, sculptors, and ornamen- 
talists, so long as they are good architects as 
well; but it is absurd to give up the advance- 
ment of our own art for the sake of being 


DABBLERS IN THE ARTS 


of others. I have said nothing about the art 
of planning, although that is a most important 
art, and in these days, where convenience is 
thought of more importance than anything 
else, it is the art by which most competitions 
are gained. No one can deny that it is a 
useful art, and may be a very impressive one, 
and I am sorry to say that in its highest 
form it is not sufficiently studied. I must 
say something on the results of our own 
examinations, for they have had a very 
stimulating effect on the students. The 
examinations let them know some of the 
things they ought to study, and give them an 
object to aim at. Examinations, however, 
have certain shortcomings like everything 
human, they test insufficiently. Besides a 
parasitic growth clings to them: they lend 
themselves to cramming, whilst to cram is the 
last thing we should wish any architectural 
student to do, for it is a pure effort of memory 
to recollect what has been before written or 
said and repeat it at a given time, while the 
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great object of instruction is to teach people 
to think and act properly. The sort of 
memory architects want is for the thing to be 
remembered to be firmly and permanently 
fixed; while anything crammed, when it has 
once answered its purpose, is almost immedi- 
ately forgotten, and leaves scarcely a trace 
behind. Architecture in every one of its 
three branches requires accurate thinking to 
the end in view, and no cramming is of the 
slightest use in that direction. The only use 
I ever heard claimed for it is that it enables a 
man to seem to know what he does not know, 
which may be useful on occasions. 


Tur PLAN oR ARRANGEMENT OF A BULLDING 


requires to be made perfectly suitable for its 
purpose, and in the cases when the building 
is not for common use it should have a certain 
effect, and if for high purposes the forms re- 
quire to evoke feelings of dignity, stateliness, 
sublimity, or awe. I cannot refer to more 
perfect examples than the Parthenon and the 
inside of the Pantheon. Plans embody not 
only the general conception of the building 
and its supports, but should roughly inform a 
skilled person of the whole scheme of the com- 
pleted building. We judge of the construc- 
tional skill of the architect by the smallness 
of the ratio of supports to the total enclosed 
area. Every one of the three branches of 
Architecture is not only sufficiently difficult, 
but may be considered transcendental, e.g, 
when we look through many plans we see that 
some are not only more convenient and more 
striking than others, but sometimes it seems 
as if the great planner were first and the rest 
nowhere. As buildings are meant to stand, it 
has always struck me as rather a paltry trick 
to arrest attention, to make a building look 
unsafe, or to put in a piece of construction 
which forces us to ask how the architect has 
managed to make it stand. We want every- 
thing to look stable, so that our whole atten- 
tion may be given to the xesthetic effect; but 
at the same time skill in construction will 
enable us to give great ; 


VARIETY IN THE DIFFERENT Parts 


of the building, some parts being slight or 
slender as compared with the important 
members of support, which must necessarily 
be bulky. No building should be put up that 
has not some evidence of the intention to 
make it comely, unless it be those buildings 
that are intended to convey horror or antipathy, 
of which I spoke before. Every building wants 
character, and that character should show its 
use ; and when buildings are for the purpcses 
of dignity, reverence, or awe, it is most im- 
portant that their proportions should excite 
these feelings, and that any sculpture or 
painting that is put on them should heighten 
their effect in the same direction. Althouvh 
it may seem a paradox to say so, the special 
convenience that should attach to every build- 
ing is not so important in the highest sort of 
monuments, as for the monument to excite a 
feeling of sublimity, and for this reason that 
high thought clothed with beauty is much 
more lasting than ordinary wants. If we 
could call to life the High Priest of the 
Parthenon he might tell us that Iktinus and 
Kalikrates made the Temple 


VeRY INCONVENIENT FOR THE SERVICE, 


but for more than fifteen hundred years that 
service has been abolished, and we are still 
enamoured of the sublimity of the temple. 
The principal things that want teaching when 
construction and the art of planning have 
been mastered are the prceportions that have 
raised the various emotions in existing build- 
ings, the art of moulding and the exercise of 
the inventive faculties, for it is doubtful if 
invention is denied to any average human 
being, although some have it in such profusion 
that it is easy to them to invent, and you 
probably recollect Plato’s saying that those 
entrusted with public duties should find them 
easy. I have so often said before, the construc- 
tion should be the best that is known and 
practised, and that any construction that is 
used merely because it is old is mere pedantry. 
In every new building we arrange, difficulties 
arise in giving the necessary parts that 
esthetic expression that we wish them to 
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have. It is comparatively easy to mask the 
construction so that we may use the esthetic 
solutions of deceased Architecture, and so long 
as we pursue this course Architecture can 
never advance. What should be done is to 
encourage the student to solve the difficulty in 
his own way, and that is 
Wuy IRONWORK IS SO SERVICEABLE, 


because in that the student has nothing to 
copy from, and he* must use his inventive 
powers. Very long columns and stanchions, 
for instance, have junctions that must be kept 
together by ugly lugs and bolts or some other 
cumbrous addition, and these have to be made 
graceful or beautified. There are difficulties 
about moulding in iron, and in trying to solve 
these difficult problems the student should be 
recommended to aim at simplicity and elegance. 
If after many trials he cannot do anything 
towards a solution of these problems, he should 
abandon Architecture. As regards the practice 
of some of the younger members, there is too 
much straining after effect; too much recourse 
to easy means of arresting attention, such as 
by rustics; too much partiality for curious 
and incongruous forms; the sewer-arch or 
water-opening is too much adopted for en- 
trance doorways and attic windows—anything 
for a novelty! corners of square openings are 
rounded off, and projecting members are 
slightly curved or bellied out. Now there is, 
in my opinion, nothing like straight lines for 
dignity, and the rounded corners and bellied 
door and window heads mostly produce mean- 
ness. Another device is to make columns like 
those barrels that are used to fill in the odd 
spaces in ships, where the middle diameter is 
nearly double that at the base and necking— 


A GRoss AND VULGAR CARICATURE 


of the entasis of the Greek columns. This de- 
vice truly arrests attention, but only to make 
the judicious observer note the absence of any 
feeling but for vulgarity. Architecture is a 
very difficult fine art, and these attempts to 
attract attention easily, merely show want of 
proper training and laudable ambition. Horace’s 
maxim is as true now as itjwas then, that “ you 
should study Greek examples by day and by 
nicht.” The simplicity, grace, and restraint of 
Greek work cannot be too much studied, and 
that profusion of ornament that is now so com- 
mon is not only opposed to Greek practice, but 
to good taste, for, as it has been truly observed, 
nothing great is obtained without simplicity. 
There is one feature we want badly, and that 
is a well-designed large window, for there is 
great demand for these in the new public 
buildings, and we have nothing but the huge 
Roman semicircular window of the Baths, and 
the west end perpendicular windows, which 
have little claim to beauty. There is a 


Great Want or Stupy or LIGHTING ; 


half the effect of large complex interiors is 
got by concentrated light against “a mighty 
contiguity of shade,’ while most of our 
buildings are spotted all over with windows. 
One of the architectural devices the student 
should study is to get harmonious grouping of 
immense windows with those of ordinary and 
small size, and another is how to treat the 
problem of the seventeen- story building ; for 
tLough we have not yet adopted this American 
device, the increasing scarcity of ground and 
price of land in large cities tend to produce it. 
The only use of these addresses is to correct 
mistakes in teaching, to point out, if one can, 
where the defects in our practice le, and to 
stimulate each other to greater exertion, and 
if possible to find out the way to the advance 
of our art. The chief things that act as 
incentives to mankind are the hope of wealth, 
the hope of honours, and the hope of im- 
mortality ; and I certainly think that we might 
well increase one incentive by insisting on 
being paid for our work, for we are not paid 
now. I think the powers that be might well 
make another incentive more common by 
bestowing honours on the Profession, which 
is now hardly recognised, although it does so 
much to raised the reputation of the nation 
by designing monuments which persons from 
all parts come to see. I can only hope 
that the prospects of immortality may induce 
those with congenial genius and the highest 


ambition to devote themselves to Archi- 
tecture, and to spare no thought and no 
labour in perfecting their work, so that it 
may vie with the best Greek work in grace, 
and with the Medieval in impressiveness. 


We all wish that a great architectural genius » 


may arise, for the sake of our art and of our 
country ; and it is good for everyone but the 
genius, for his highest traits are mostly 
brought out by misery. As Shelley says, 
“ We learn in suffering what we teach in song.” 
I think, or at least hope, that with all the 
present teaching, striving, and devotion, we 
shall find the true path of progress, and that 
in the near future Architecture may realise 
the transformation of the dragon-fly :— 


To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie, 


An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


He dried his wings: like gauze they grew: 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew, 
A living flash of light he flew. 


Colonel Prendergast, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, congratulated him 
upon the honours that had been showered 
upon him during the last year. He had not 
only gained the blue ribbon of the Academy, 
but, what was more striking to them, he had 
again been elected to the presidential chair of 
the Royal Institute. The speaker passed on to 
the subject of the Californian University 
Competition, commenting on the French 
School of Architecture, which had carried the 
position. He had the profoundest admiration 
for the French system. People were always 
talking about originality ; he would like to 
know what originality was worth unless they 
knew the science and grammar of their art. 
It was here where they were doing the greatest 
mischief—to tell the young men of the pro- 
fession who, like all other young men, would 
like to shirk the duties of life, that they 
might start a style of their own and ignore the 
work of those who for centuries past had been 
making the Profession what it was to-day. 
The public required to be educated on this 
subject, and he did not see how it was to 
be done if architects were not educated 
themselves. To suppose that they could 
invent a new style was the most ridiculous 
thing that ever entered man’s head. Archi- 
tecture nasciter non fit. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that he was the greatest enemy of the 
rising young men of the present day who 
told them that they were fit to start and lead 
the world to something better. The most 
refined, the most artistic of European peoples 
had this cancer starting amongst them; one 
of their publications, [’Illustration, had been 
giving illustrations of “the coming style.” 
Anything more ludicrous, anything more 
detestable, it was impossible to conceive. The 
writer on this subject charged full tilt at the 
architects who, he said, were tied and bound 
by their worn-out doctrines and terribly 
refractory styles. The new school were the 
valiant pioneers of the ideal, who pushed for- 
ward manfully in the melée and produced 
works—original works—which proved more 
eloquently than words what the modern style 
would-be. Colonel Prendergast finished with 
a brief reference to the subject of iron con- 
struction.—Professor Roger Smith seconded 
the vote of thanks, taking up the previous 
speaker’s theme.—Professor Smith said he did 
not believe in 


Tue Possipinity or a New Sryue 


being adopted in the present day, except on 
the suggestion of new materials and new 
wants which might modify the present form 
of building. We were filled with the forms, 
our minds with the knowledge, our eyes with 
the sight, our memories with the recollection, 
of the buildings which covered the West 
of Europe. It was impossible to build with- 
out remembering these buildings, and it was 
impossible for the public to admire buildings 
without thinking of the forms which had been 
wrought out with the utmost pains at different 
periods ; and he believed that for some time to 
come originality must mean not new features, 


-the President’s address as a serious omission. 
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but some new modification of existing features, 
with possibly new combinations. As to new 
proportions he felt a little misgiving. The 
illustrations of the professional journals showed — 
what progress was being made in building to- 
day. It was a quiet advance, but an advance 
they must recognise; he felt sure it would 
continue with the years.—Mr. William Wood- 
ward, before the vote of thanks was put, inter- 
posed with an appreciation of Messrs. Brydon 
and Young, as the architects for the new 
Government buildings. He regarded this 
matter as the most important architectural 
event of this age, and the non-mention of it in 


—The President briefly acknowledged the vote 
of thanks. 


The President prefaced his address by an 
allusion to the death of M. Charles Garnier. — 
The Institute did him the honour some years — 
ago of bestowing upon him the Royal Gold — 
Medal, and that with great justice, for — 
certainly M. Charles Garnier had given a new — 
expression to French Architecture. - French — 
Architecture had peculiarities of its own, but 
M. Charles Garnier had added a new leaf to its 
laurels, and they all felt extremely sorry thats 
he had been carried off—not at a very early | 
age, but yet too soon for one who shed lightis 
upon the whole civilised world. When they 
recollected that the architect of the great 
library at Venice attained the age of ninety- 
three, and had not then taken to spectacles, 2 
they might consider that M. Charles Garnier — 
had been cut off many years before his time, 
But he was a man of nervous organisation, and — 
with the heavy labours put upon him, espe-— 
cially in connection with the Opera, his health — 
could not withstand the strain.—Mr. Aitchison — 
was sure they would all join in a vote of con- — 
dolence to France and the French Academy. _ 
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Mr. W. Westiey Mannine has, at the 
Clifford Gallery, in the Haymarket, a number 
of oil paintings of pastoral and coast scenery 
in England, Holland, and Brittany. They are 
delicate in colour, tender in their tone rela- — 
tions, dainty in treatment, and they show a — 
distinctly sympathetic attitude on the part of 
the artist towards the gentler aspects of nature. 
For the most part, the subjects they illustrate — 
have been well chosen, and cover a good deal 
of ground, so that the exhibition has a very 
satisfactory air of variety. It is a pleasant — 
display of work which has in it many of the — J 
elements of popularity. 

At the last week’s meeting of the Londen ‘ 
County Council, Mr. Benn, chairman of the © 
Highways Committee, “asked permission tos = 
withdraw a report of his committee recom- — 
mending the Council to expend £1100 in — 
making the necessary alterations to the 
Victoria Embankment wall to enable the — 
Boadicea statuary group presented by Mr. J.I. — 
Thornycrott to be placed in position. M 
Benn said that a letter had been receivedfrom — 
the Office of Works asking to be furnished — 
with particulars of the proposal of the Council © 
to erect the statue, and pointing out tha ~ 
under statute it was necessary for the Office of © 
Works to give their written consent before any — 
statue was erected in London. The repens” 
was then withdrawn. 

Tue Bishop of London was the principal, 
speaker at a meeting at Peterborough to raise — 
further funds for the restoration of the Cathe- 
dral, the Marquess of Exeter presiding. — Mr. 
Bodley, the Chapter architect, said the south- 
western gable first required attention, and it 
was becoming very shaky. He proposed to 
work on very conservative lines. The arch 
would not be taken down, as in the case of the 
north-western gable. The Bishop of London 
congratulated the Dean and Chapter upon the 
successful completion of the work - ‘already — 
undertaken. ‘There had been adverse criti-— 
cism, but the original beauties of the cathedral 
had never been tampered with, while the fabric | 
had been put into substantial repair. Dean 
Ingram stated that during the last fifteen 
years over £40,000 had been spent on the 
restoration of the fabric, and a further £10, 000 
would bring the work to a completion. ; 
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SOME INTERESTING FURNITURE. 


ESSRS. COLLINSON anv LOCH, of 
Oxford Street, the well-known firm of 
decorators, furniture makers, and manufac- 
turers and dealers in art fabrics, are about 
to amalgamate with Messrs. Gillow, the 
old-established firm of decorators and up- 
holsterers, whose foundation dates back 
to the last century, and who, beside a 
large connection as house furnishers, are 
one of the largest cabinet makers in this 
country. Prior to their removal from their 

_ Oxford Street premises, Messrs. Collinson and 
- Loch have organised a sale of part of their 
stock, which sale opened on Monday, the 7th 
inst. This sale is well worth the attention of 
all who like soundly designed and carefully 
made furniture, and the rich parquetrie and 
inlay, of which this firm has made a special 
feature, will be, in particular, admired. The 
furniture offered comprises, among other 
pieces, those which have distinguished Messrs. 
Collinson and Loch’s showrooms during the 

_ past, including several cabinets and tables in 
ivory inlay, which have been specially designed 

_ and made for various exhibitions of late years. 
These pieces have been designed by experienced 
and well-known artists, and executed by 

_ specially trained craftsmen, who in many cases 
have been educated in Messrs. Collinson and 
_Loch’s own workshops; and their value as 
unique works of art, and the nature of 
the skilled labour lavished upon them, 
makes it impossible to offer them on such 
terms as are met with in ordinary selling- 
off sales of -stock furniture, but a sub- 
stantial reduction has been made in each 
instance as the circumstances warranted, as 
may be seen on a reference to the illustrated 
priced catalogue just published by the firm, 
_which gives in each case the original price of 
_ the various pieces, and that at which they are 
offered during the sale. This catalogue has 
been prepared with great care, and with its 
illustrations constitutes a record of consider- 
able interest and value for the connoisseur of 
furniture. Messrs. Collinson and Loch have 
in their collection examples of almost all the 
latter styles of furniture design, not to mention 
one or two examples in the Jacobean manner, 
and contemporary Continental style. They 
have for sale, in particular, many developments 
of the French fashion of design in the last 
century, and some excellent reproductions of 
our own Sheraton work and other English 
furniture of about the same date. Messrs. 
Collinson and Loch’s method during the last 
few years has been, first, to make exact copies 
of any particularly fine examples of old 
furniture which they may be so fortunate as 
to secure, and second, to elaborate and com- 
pose new pieces in the feeling and according 
to the lines of the best examples. It is in this 
department of their art that the firm is best 
known, and particularly with reference to 
their inlaid designs, and, above all and fore- 
most, in their inlaid ivory cabinets and 
tables. These, in most instances, have been 
designed by Mr. Stephen Webb, and executed 
with a delicacy and precision, by Messrs. 
Collinson and Loch’s employés, which could 
not be surpassed in the work of any epoch of 
cabinet makers. It will be of particular 
interest to architects to know that it was for 
this firm that Mr. Thomas Colcutt did his first 
work in furniture design, for which, twenty 
years ago, his name was famous. One or two 
of his pieces may still be seen at Oxford 
Street, though most of them have been sold 
long ago, and it will surprise the visitor to 
notice how widely Mr. Colcutt’s ideas have been 
assimilated and incorporated in the designs 
of the wholesale cabinet makers of the present 


_ On the roof of a brewery at Maidstone is to 
be seen one of the most remarkable vanes in 
England. It represents an old brown jug and 
lass. The jug, which is made of copper, 
tands 3ft. 6in. in height and 3ft. in diameter, 
nd is capable of holding 108 gallons. The 
ass, also of copper, has a holding capacity of 
eight gallons. 
eg, 
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OXFORD IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ye the past few years the building opera- 

tions in Oxford, following a period of 
considerable activity among the colleges and 
University institutions, have been compara- 
tively few and unimportant, with the exception 
of the new Town Hall, and during the twelve 
months just elapsed the work calling for 
attention is even less than usual. One or two 
works of some magnitude have, however, been 
commenced. The principal of these is the 
new home for the Radcliffe Library, which is 
now housed in the University Museum on the 
first floor fucing west. The space occupied by 
the unique collection of books is urgently 
required for other purposes, and by the 
generosity of the Drapers’ Company a suitable 
building is about to be erected for the purpose, 
the sum which the Company are prepared to 
contribute being variously put at from £15,000 
to £20,000. The new building will be on the 
south side of the Museum, facing South Park 
Road, and the foundations up to the ground 
floor level have just been put in by day work, 
for the Drapers’ Company, by Mr. E. Long. 
The total length of the south front is 134ft., 
and the width 39ft. 2in. In the basement will 
be a store room 90ft. by 27ft.4in. Itis under- 
stood that a three-story building will be 
erected, and the principal staircase will be 
approached from the south front, and there 
will be a connection by means of a passage 
with the old library. Mr. T.G. Jackson, R.A., 
is the architect, and Clipsham stone, with 
Gibraltar facing, is being used. Among the 
other work in connection with the college it is 
interesting to note that 


KerrLe Haru 


in Broad Street, which was formerly the resi- 
dence of Dr. Mee, has been converted into a 
part of Trinity College, and arranged for six 
additional sets of rooms. The hall was built 
by Dr. Kettle, President of Trinity, 1597-1643, 
as an annexe of the college, and is therefore 
now restored to its original use. Dr. Mee is 
now in residence in a large and handsome 
house in Queen Anne style, which he has 
had erected at the corner of Mansfield Rcad 
and Jowett Walk. One of its features is a 
spacious music room, about 30ft. by 20ft. 
Th-re is a very fine hall with an elaborate 
staircase and a beautiful fireplace. The 
muterial used is Deddington stone, and the 
roof is covered with Broseley tiles. Messrs. 
Symm and Co. are the builders, and Mr. B. 
Jackson, of London, was the architect. The 
Robinson Memorial Tower at New College was 
formally opened on June 25th. It rises to a 
height of about 80ft., and contains two lecture 
rooms and six sets of undergraduates’ rooms. 
The tower forms the central feature of the new 
block of buildings in Holywell Street. The 
tower which it is proposed to erect at 


St. MarGaret’s CHuRCcH 


will be a prominent feature in that part of 
Oxford, rising as it will between 80ft. and 90ft. 
Mr. H. R. Franklin, of Deddington, is at present 
putting in the foundations. The walls will be 
4ft. thick, and the inside measurement is 
13ft. 6in. square. Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., is 
the architect. The chancel roof of Holywell 
Church has been recently redecorated, and is 
muchadmired. Thearrangement of the forty- 
five square panels is as follows :—In the centre 
of the vault at the east end of the roof a panel 
is filled with a design of a gold chalice on a 
blue ground, surrounded by white flowers. 
The adjoining four panels each contain an 
angel on a blue ground. These five panels 
form across. Around these are panels filled 
with designs of flowers on a white ground. 
There are four different designs—Iris, Crown 
Imperial, horse chestnut, and briar roses— 
which are repeated, but with different grada- 
tions of tone and colour. At the west end of 
the roof another five panels have blue grounds, 
but without figures. They have instead a 
cruciform pattern of white datura flowers. 
This second series of blue panels carries on the 
blue in the colour scheme, but with a lesser 
accent than the one containing the angels. 
The latter are painted with wax medium on 
canvas, and are fixed on to the roof by means 
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of a bed of white lead. The rest of the roof is 
painted also with wax medium, but on to the 
plaster, which, however, was first coated 
with white paint. ‘The painting was done 
by Mr. Henry Strachay from designs 
by Mr. E. P. Warren, architect. The 
Oxford Gas Company has during the year 
completed several sections of the entire re- 
arrangement and enlargement of its works 
according to the plan decided upon some time 
ago. A large and lofty building, 170ft. long and 
62ft. wide, has been built on the site of an old 
gasholder, and some offices and a dwelling- 
house. The contractors for the supply of the 
purifiers, valves, and apparatus were Messrs. 
C. and W. Walker, of Donnington, Shropshire ; 
and, for the fencing, Messrs. Isons, Kidman, and 
Watts, Oxford. The most noteworthy change 
in Cornmarket Street is the erection of a com- 
manding building of bright red brick and terra- 
cotta, highly ornamented. A handsome design 
for the clock to be erected on the Plain, St. 
Clement’s, has been submitted for approval by 
the architect, Mr’ P. E.Warren. The fountain 
is under a roof of oak, supported by columns, 
and above are three dials illuminated by elec- 
tricity. The steps and fountain will be of 
York and Portland stone, lined with copper, 
the columns and dwarf walls of Milton stone, 
and the roof of oak covered on the outside 
with Stonesfield or Naunton stone slates. The 
Corporation has carried out several special 
works during the twelve months under the 
direction of the City Engineer (Mr. W. H. - 
White). 

Tar Macapam Roapways 


have -been made in substitution for granite 
setts and pebble pitching at Carfax, Bear 
Lane, and near to St. Peter-le-Bailey old 
churchyard ; and in substitution for ordinary 
macadam at the west end of Cowley Road, and 
at the east end of High Street, in which latter 
place the tramway lines and sides have been 
paved with McDougall’s patent setts. The 
street extensions include Hill View Road, 
Frenchay Road, Heyfield Road, and Museum 
Road, and Jowett Walk has been completed, 
so that there is now a thoroughfare from 
Mansfield Road into St. Cross Road. In 
connection with the latter work, the remain- 
ing portion of the eastern section of Love 
Lane has been closed and absorbed into the 
adjoining properties. A further extension of 
Frenchay Road has also been planned, and the 
present lane leading from Heyfield Road to 
the Swing Bridge will be closed and built 
over. The works at Carfax Tower being 
finished, the improvement has been com- 
pleted, as far as the street is concerned, 
and the surface paved with York flagging, 
The western end of Queen Street has been 
widened, and the new public garden on the 
site of the old St. Peter-le-Bailey churchyar¢ 
finished, planted, and thrown open for public 
use during the past summer. 


SEWER AND SurFACE DRAIN EXTENSIONS 


have been made in Hill View Roads, Frenchay 
Road, Jowett Walk, Heyfiel | Road, Bear Lane, 
and Avenue Lane. Extensive works of storm 
water relief drainage, at a cost of about 
£1800, have been executed in South Park Road, 
Parks Road, Museum Road, St. Giles’ Street, 
Mill Street (Osney), Bevington Road, St: 
John’s Road, Walton Well Road, Jackdaw 
Lane, and St. Aldate Street, with a view of 
minimising the flooding during the severe 
storms which have several times visited 
Oxford during recent years. Another im- 
portant improvement in the surface water 
drainage has been carried out by building a 
large culvert in lieu of an old and ruinous 
one in High Street along the frontage of the 
Botanical Gardens, at a cost of upwards of 
£300, and an arrangement has been made 
there whereby the small quantity of water 
entering the culvert in dry weather can be 
diverted into the sewer, while the storm water 
will overleap the outlet, and flow into the 
river as before. ‘The plans, specifications, 
estimates, and quantities have also been 
completed for the sewage utilisation works 
required on the Sewage Farm extension. 
Contracts have been entered into amounting 
to nearly £10,000, and the works will be com- 
menced immediately, 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build: 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JoHn 
RUSKIN. 


Tue gas explosion at the Capitol, in Wash- 
ington, is a distressing piece of news. Despite 
certain extravagances of style and the fact 
that what was planned and commenced in 
marble has been finished in stucco, the Capitol 
is a building of great beauty and even greater 
impressiveness, while of course it is instinct 
with historical associations of supreme interest. 
The Supreme Court room, which is wrecked, 
was a beautiful room, formerly used as the 
Senate Chamber. 


Tue projected removal of the famous Ponte 
Vecchio, or Old Bridge of Florence, the only 
one now left of any importance, with its 
medieval houses lining either side of it, is 
creating a great stir in the artistic world, 
both in Italy and the rest of Europe. A 
committee has been formed for the “ Protec- 
tion of Old Florence,” which includes amongst 
its members the most illustrious Florentine 
names, and a circular has been sent out to all 
parts of Europe soliciting signatures against 
this act of vandalism. 


Tus work of strengthening the foundations 
of the old St. Stephen’s cloisters at West- 
minster, which was entered upon as soon as the 
Session closed in consequence of the discovery 
of some serious cracks in the superstructure, 
is now almost completed. First taking the 
precaution to shore up the defective wall with 
stout baulks of timber, the workmen excavated 
und: rneath and for some distance around the 
purts which were giving way, and then, upon 
a bed of concrete, underpinned the wall by in- 
serting iron girders. So far all is well; but 
before long other sections of the cloisters, 
which it should be borne in mind are a remnant 
of the old Palace of Westminster, destroyed 
by fire, will have to be similarly treated. 


Tue Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s has 
just unveiled the latest of Sir William Rich- 
mond’s triumphs in the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Consisting of the finished 
decoration of one of the “saucer” domes in 
the choir, it exhibits Sir William Richmond 
at his best, alike as an artist and a symbolical 
teacher. The general theme of the treatment 
is Christ reigning upon the Cross, and the 
world being represented as a wheat field with 
a fountain of life flowing through from the 
tree of life beneath which Adam and Eve are 
discovered kneeling. 


Tue lectures on Venetian painting which 
Mr. Roger Fry is giving every Wednesday 
afternoon at the late Lord Leighton’s house 
are having a decided and deserved success. 
It is now hoped that Mr. Fry will continue the 
series after Christmas, and may thus be 
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enabled to develop the treatment of his subject, 


particularly his analysis of individual 
painters, at greater length. The only 
disappointment, indeed, felt hitherto by 


his hearers has been in the consciousness that 
the lecturer was omitting, through pressure of 
time, a good deal which they would like to 
have had. The third lecture included, among 
other things, a lively and sympathetic appreci- 
ation of Carlo Crivelli. Between this great 
painter’s Art and that of the late Aubrey 
Beardsley, Mr. Fry, at the end of his remarks, 
drew a comparison as discriminating as it was 
unexpected. Both, he said, belonged to a 
class of artists—rare, indeed, but strongly 
marked—whose work has a consistent logic 
and unity of its own, though it is not that of 
nature. 


Tue old Irish Cathedral of Clonfert has 
latterly received a good deal of attention as 
the result of an effort to raise funds for its 
restoration. A good deal of restoration has 
already been carried out—details are given in 
our Professional Items column this week—and 
now the work is hindered for lack of resources, 
pecuniarily. The restoration of the chancel is 
almost finished, and it is estimated that £1000 
will complete the restoration of the nave. 
Clonfert Cathedral, to which we devoted a 
short article some tim? azo, is particularly in- 
teresting. It was founded by St. Bredan, in 
the year 558; thirty-nine years before St. 
Augustine landed in England. The doorway, 
of Hiberno-Romanesque Architecture, dates 
from the year 1166. The east window is nearly 
a thousand years old. The cathedral is small, 
but very beautiful in many respects. It is 
now used as the parish church. The south 
transept is in ruins and roofless. The north 
transept is completely gone. Clonfert at one 
time was a city and celebrated for its schools. 
It is now not even a village. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, before Trinity College, 
Dublin, was founded, it was proposed to found 
the University in Clonfert. 


In the year 1175, when Roderic O’Connor, 
King of Ireland, carried on his negotiations 
with Henry II. of England, the Abbot of Clon- 
fert was one of the ambassadors sent by him to 
Windsor Clonfert Cathedral suffered greatly 
from the incursions of the Danes, who 
frequently sailed up the river Shannon from 
Limerick and attacked it. It was burnt six 
times during 744—1174, and was plundered 
three times between the years 949—1065. In 
the year 1541 it was almost totally destroyed. 
Bishop Wolley repaired the cathedral in 1664. 
Since that time up to the present, a period of 
over 230 years, some alterations and improve- 
ments have been effected, but no general work 
of restoration has been done, until this which 
has been recently commenced, consequently 
the building is greatly in need of repair. The 
preservation of a Cathedral, the existence of 
which connects the present with the past—the 
nineteenth century with the sixth—is a work 
of more than ordinary interest, and one which 
will commend itself to the approval of all. 


Tue exhibition, which is now open at the 
South London Art Gallery, of the works of 
noted draughtsmen of many schoolsand periods, 
has something more than a merely curious 
interest. It is not only a collection which 
shows amusingly the contrasts between artistic 
devices of different dates,and makes intelligible 
the evolution of modern illustration; but it 
has also a definite educational importance as a 
means of comparing the relative values of the 
different processes by which the original draw- 
ing executed by the artist can be reproduced, 
and made accessible to the greatest number of 
his admirers. In these days, when illustrative 
activity is so great, such a show cannot fail to 
be helpful both to the profession and the public, 
for it explains many things which the inexpert 
person might fail to realise, and it agcounts for 
much of the variety in processes which is a 
feature of our times. The manner in which 
the draughtsmen have suited their style of 
execution to the necessities of the reproducer, 
and have adapted themselves to the demands 
made upon them, can also be plainly traced, a 
matter of great moment to the student. 


Apart from the educational aspects of the _ 
show, there is a very sufficient reason forits 
existence. Simply asa display of Art workit 
completly justifies itself, and makes a strong _ 
appeal to the public. The original drawings 
alone, without the prints produced from them, — 
are thoroughly attractive, and artistically of — 
great moment. An original work by Durer, _ 
designs by Cruickshank, Phiz, Seymour, and ~ 
Leech, and a long series by such deceased 
artists as Lord Leighton, Sir John Gilbert, Sir 
John Millais, A. B. Houghton, Pinwell, Du ’ 
Maurier, and Fred Walker, and by such living ~ 
men as Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, Mr. F.Sandys, Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr.J.W. — 
North, Professor Herkomer, Sir John Tenniel, 
and Mr. Phil May, combine to make up a — 
collection of peculiar significance and of the — 
possible public interest, 


In the course of planting operations on the 
estate of Mr. H.C. A. Day, Walta Park, near — 
Clevedon, the remarkable discovery has been 
made of what is supposed to be the grave of — 
an ancient Briton. The grave, on being opened, — 
was found to be nearly full of fine soil, which — 
contained some arrow heads, also portions of 
the skeleton cf aman of above the average — 
height, probably 6ft. 2in. or 3in, The grave © 
consists of five stones, the upper or covering — 
stone weighing upwards of a ton, while the 
bottom is paved with irregular flat stones. 
The grave was found at a depth of 18in. from 
the surface. A stone celt, or axe head, in 
excellent condition was also found near by a 
few days previously. 


Tue Cardiff Museum and Art Gallery has 
received a gift of pictures, prints, and porce- 
lain, valued at £4000. The donors are Mr, ~ 
Charles Thompson and Mr. Herbert Thompson, 
of Cardiff, executors of the late Mr. James Pyke 
Thompson, founder of the “Turner Gallery ~ 
at Penarth. The collection now handed over 
to the museum consists of eighty-eight water 
colour drawings, twelve oil paintings, eight 
pastels,forty-threeetchingsandengravings,and 
sixty-four pieces of porcelain. Mostofthesehave 
been on exhibition at the Cardiff Museum for 
several years as a loancollection. ‘To this col- 
lection the executors have added a number of 
valuable drawings and etchings from Mr.Pyke __ 
Thompson’s private gallery, which have been. 
selected at their request for this purpose by 
MreW. M. Rossetti, Mr. Frederic Wedmore, — 
and Mr. T. H. Thomas. The intention of the 
original owner of this collection was to bring 
together a series of examples illustrating the 
development of British Art in several depart- — 
ments during the last 100 years. Its valuewill 
for this reason be best appreciated by Art 
students. The oil paintings include a unique 
example of George Romney’s work, entitled — 
“ The Bleaching Ground;” “Cardigan Bay,” — 
by David Cox; and “ Gipsies Resting,” by G. 
F. Poole, R.A. Among the watercolours are — 
eight sketches by Cox, and a fine drawing of 
“ Ewenny Priory” by J. W. Turner. The col- — 
lection of porcelain includes several beautiful 
examples of Nantgarw and Swansea ware, on ~ 
which the best Art of Billingsley has been ex-— 
pended, and will considerably strengthen the ex- 
hibit of local pottery, which already constitutes 
an important feature of the Cardiff Museum. — 


-, 


A MEMORIAL to the late Christina Rossetti _ 
was dedicated in Christ Church, Woburn — 
Square, by the Bishop of Durham last week. 
The memorial consists of a reredos, in which ~ 
are five paintings of the Saviour and the ~ 
Evangelists, designed by Sir Edward Burne- _ 
Jones, single figures of great beauty and 
splendid in colour. The architectural setting — 
is of “ Perpendicular ” Gothic, designed by the — 
Vicar of Christ Church, Mr. J. J. Glendining _ 
Nash, and executed by Messrs. Walker and — 
Sons. In the pavement in front of the memo- 
rial will be inserted a slab of marble from one _ 
of the ancient Roman quarries, with the fol- — 
lowing inscription: “The above paintings, — 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart., are — 
dedicated to the glory of God and the loving © 
memory of the late Christina Georgina Rossetti, Be 
who worshipped in this church, and fell asleep 
in Jesus, December 28th,-1894. ‘Give me the — 
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_ Weare afraid that the extraordinary care- 
assness of the authorities of the Rembrandt 
Exhibition in Amsterdam will make people 
who own valuable pictures very chary of lend- 
ing them. One of the finest Rembrandts in 
existence, the famous “Esther, Hamun, and 
Ahasuerus,” which belongs to King Charles of 
Roumania, was placed against a wall in which 
® projecting nail had been left, and is now 
irretrievably damaged. It will, we fear, be 
very little consolation to King Charles that he 
has been awarded £400 as compensation. The 
earelessness which made such an accident 
possible is inexcusable. 


‘* 


_ Tue landscapes in oil and watercolour by 
Mr. Oliver Hall, which are to ba seen, with a 
series of his lithographs, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery, have a very marked technical charazter 
that will appeal to everyone who craves for 
something more than the merely literal 
interpretation of Nature. They are in manner 
7d efinitely decorative, and give an abstract sug- 
gestion of illusive effects of atmosphereand light 
and shade rather than a minutely exact ex- 
pression of easily observed facts. They have, 
in consequence, a peculiar charm, a touch of 
romance that comes as a delightful relief to 
the p-evailing materialism of modern Art; and 
they mark.the artist as one of the few masters 
of style that the present day school has produced. 


_ Messrs. A. and C. Buack will shortly publish 
an interesting work on the Rock Villages of 
the Riviera, by Mr. William Scott. The book 
vill deal with some of those picturesque and 
out-of-the-way hamlets which visitors to the 
South may have seen perched on hill-tops or 
ilden in the valleys, away from the beaten 
rack of tourists. The district referred to is 
thit part of Liguria which commences at the 
French frontier; and a brief historical outline 
traces the origin and development of these 
little “ Ville ”—as they were called—from the 
ewly days of the Genoese Republic, through 
the interesting period when some of them, 
revolting from th» oppression of Ventimicha, 
for ned the * Community of the Otto Luoghi,”’ 
and proceeded to carry out their ideas of Home 
Kule. Several of the villages still possess a 
number of their old documents, account books, 
and other records, and theze are now laid 
under contribution for the first time. 


Anprew MArvettis to have from the hinds 
of the London County Council a commemora- 
t ve tablet on the boundary wall of Wate: low 
Park, next Highgate Hil, to mark the site of 
his cottage. The inscription runs: “ Four 
feet below this spot is tho stone step formerly 
the entrance to the cottage in which lived 
Andrew Marvell, some time M.P. for Hull, and 
_Latin under-secretary, patriot, poet, wit, and 
satirist. Born 1620, died 1678. He was buried 
in St. Giles’-in-the-Fields’) This memorial 
brass was placed here by the London County 
Council, November, 1898.” When the cottage 
wis pulled down some years ago, Sir Sydney 
‘Waterlow had the stone step built into the 
boundary wall. 


Sir Watrer Besant, lecturing the other 
day upon “Norman London,” observed that 
»ndon originally stood in the centre of 
marshes, part of which extended over the area 
9f Southwark and Batterser. The London of 
that period contained within the City walls 
136 parish churches, all of which, as_ their 
dedication showed, were built by the Saxons; 
anda population of from 100,000 to 120,009. 
J ie point worthy of noticing was thit in the 
12th century, a river wall ran through the 
middle of Thames Street. It was built on the 
~lge of a cliff some 12ft. to 14ft. high, and 
slong the foreshore which was reclaimed quays 
vere erected for the landing of commerce. On 
¢ south of Cheapside were numerous narrow 
eets, built without the slightest regard to 
ignment, in which the riverside population 
ved. The Cheapside of that day was very 
ifferent from the great thoroughfare as we 
know it. It consisted chiefly of a market 
milar to that of Covent Garden, while on the 
various articles were for sale. No 
cles passed through, all the carrying 
ping done by pack horses. The two forts 
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as 


built by the Normans, viz., Baynard’s Castle 
and the Tower, were intended to allow the 
King free access to the City whilst overaweing 
the citizens. 


A sornt report for presentation to the 
London County Council has been prepared by 
the Improvements and Housing of the Working 
Classes Committees respecting the Holborn to 
Strand and Clare Market scheme. The follow- 
ing recommendations are made: (a) That, 
having regard to the nature, extent, and im- 
portance of the Holborn to Strand improve- 
ment and to the special circumstances con- 
nected with the case, the Improvements 
Committee shall, notwithstanding existing 
references to the committees, be charged with 
the clearance and laying out of all property 
comprised in the Clare Market scheme and of 
the whole area between Holborn and the 
Strand, the sites agreed by the two committees 
to be set apart for working class dwellings 
being subsequently handed over to the Housing 
Committes. (b) That the Housing Committee 
do supply information to the Improvements 
Committee a3 to any negotiations now on foot 
for the purchase of any property on the Clare 
Market area. (c) That it ba referred to the 
‘Finance Committee to make any necessary 
re-arrangement of the accounts between the two 
committees. (d) That the Improvements 
Committee do consult the Housing Committee 
when formulating any street improvement 
which would appear to involve a scheme for 
rehousing the persons of the labouring class 
to be displaced, or when preparing for sub- 
mission to the Home Secretary any rehousing 
scheme in connection with a street improve- 
ment sanctioned by Parliament and uder- 
taken by the Council. 


Tue pictures and other objects of Art and 
decoration, the property of the late Sir Richard 
Quain, Bart, M.D., have been sold at his late 
residenca, 67, Harley Street, by Messrs. Samuel 
B. Clark and Son. ‘The large and well-known 
gallery picture, “ All Hallows Eve,” by David 
Maclise, R.A., realised 205 guineas; and a 
portriit of a black and tan terrier, by Sir E. 
Landse2r, 225 guineas. The same sale included 
also a small square of old tapestry, which 
realised 350 guineas ; and a Sévres tea service 
of eleven pieces, richly gilt on a green ground 
with beautifully painted panels, presented by 
Queen Amélie to the late owner, 52 guineas. 


Mr. W. Wattace Brucs, chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the London County 
Council writes:—Up to the present time the 
London County Council has only built dwell- 
ings to rehouse persons displaced by its schemes 
for the clearance of unhealthy areas, and by 
the construction of the approaches to the 
Blackwall Tunnel. In both of these cases the 
plans of the dwellings have to be submitted 
to the Home Secretary or to the Local 
Government Board. These authorities have a 
very high standard, and dwellings on the plan 
of many of the Guinness buildings would not 
receive their sanction. It is impossible to 
build up to this high standard, and at the same 
time to charge very low rents, unless a portion 
of the rent is charged to the ratepayers. 


“Sr. AuauSTINE’s CHAIR ” will be exhibited 
some time in December by the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
F.S.A., at Burlington House, at one of the 
sessions of the Society of Antiquaries. Over 
sixty years ago there stood in the corner of 
the basement of the pre-Norman tower of the 
Church of Stanford Bishop, near Bromyard, an 
old decrepit oaken seat or settle. It had been 
moved there early in the present century 
because it was considered too common-looking 
for the chancel, where it used to stand. Local 
tradition not only called it Augustine’s chair, 
but stated that it was used by St. Augustine 
when he was missioniy in those parts. During 
a comparatively recent restoration of the 
church, the masons, wanting a fire, were about 
to break up the old chair, but the parish clerk 
begged it, and placed it in the garden of his 
cottage. From this forlorn position it was 
rescued, in 1388. This is not, of course, the 
“Chair of St. Augustine” to be seen in Canter- 


_ bury Cathedral. 


RCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ARE ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS 
UNDERPAID ? 


To the Editor of Tue BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL, 


Dear Srr,—It was gratifying to read the 
letter of “ Provincial Assistant,” published in 
last week’s number of your paper, and it is 
indeed pleasant to find that someone is at 
last protesting against the miserable under- 
payment of architects’ assistants. 

Although your correspondent’s letter appears 
to be rather onesided, it may be agreed that, 
as far as capable assistants are concerned, the 
Profession is not overcrowded. 

It is to those persons, miscalled architectural 
assistants, who lack sufficient training, and 
are content with meagre salaries, as well as to 
those qualified men who are silly enough to 
give their services for little or nothing, that 
we owe this grievance. 

One would think that some amount of 
organisation would put matters right. Could 
we not form an association, and have certain 
qualifying examinations for m2n who have 
served aterm of years as pupils in architects’ 
offices ? There could be two or three grades 
with various classes in each grade, so that a 
student, passing first class secoud grade, would 
be engaged as a first class second grade 
assistant, and receive a salary not less than 
that arranged for him by the Association. 
Why should this be deemed infra dignitatum, 
as savouring ofa trades union? Our principals 
have their scale of fees, why should we not 
have ours? Doubtless many difficulties would 
a tend the formation of such an association, 
but it could be done if every assistant did his 
share in bringing it about. Many would be 
the advantages of such a union. Shall we 
quench the spark which has been lighted? 
Let us rather raise a voice which shall not 
ei-ily be silenced, which shall rouse the 
Royal Institute and other architectural 
societies from their lethargy. Then will come 
architects’ registration, and the tone of the 
Profession will be heightened. ‘Then shall 
Arzhitecture take her place as foremost in the 
fine arts, the most essential to our country’s 
welfare, and become a lasting monument to the 
greatness of our nation.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, “ ANTICIPATION.” 


To the Editor of THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I have read with great interest 
the correspondence in your columns upon the 
above subject. 

I should like to suggest that the fault of 
small salaries being paid lies not so much with 
the employers as with the assistant himself. 
As an assistant of ten years’ varied experience, 
I have found that, in the majority of cases, if 
a man is worth £3 3s. he can get it; but it is 
a waste of time a man getting £2 2s. (and 
being only worth it) to think he is worth 
double that sum. Speaking of a large pro- 
portion of assistants, one looks down the 
advertisement columns of the building papers, 
and there one sees frequently an assistant 
advertising, “ Design, Supervision, Detail, Per- 
spective, Quantities, &c., &c.,” salary £2 2s,! 
It takes a lot of believing, sir, that a man with 
such a knowledge cannot command more. 

On the other hand, architects themselves 
are to blame. They engage a person adver- 
tising as mentioned, only to discover that he 
is a dear man even at two guineas. There are 
many such assistants—indeed, I might almost 
say the majority—who ought never to have 
seen a |-square, and it is in this direction 
that we must look for a solution of the ques- 
tion. A combination is-a wrong idea; we 
cannot have an “Amalgamated Society of 
Draughtsmen” putting good and bad on one 
level at so much per hour. 

No, Sir, in my humble opinion, what governs 
sulary is ability —Yours truly, 
“COMPASS.” 


Last week Princess Christian opened the 
tenth annual exhition of Amateur Art Work 
at the Imperial Institute. The display in all 
classes was very creditable. 
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Professional Items. 


Acton, W.—The Passmore Edwards Public 
Library, Acton, W., which is being erected by 
the District Council of Acton, with the aid of 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, is to be carried out 
in Portland stone for all parts to which the 
public have access. The plan shows that all 
the public rooms are on the ground floor, and 
that the maximum areas for these departments 
have been secured. The public entrance is 
located in the middle of the main front facing 
High Street, and leading into a central hall, 
out of which the various reading rooms as well 
as the lending library are reached. Facing 
the entrance to the left is the newspaper room, 
50ft. by 30ft., having windows to the east, and 
a tall gable window at the south end of the 
apartment. Dormers for light and ventilation 
occur between the arched roof principals, and 
a ventilating turret in the centre is provided. 
Slopes will be placed under the windows round 
the room, and newspaper stands and tables 
will, of course, occupy the central area. ‘To 
the right-hand of the visitor, and also facing 
the entrance, is placed the lending library, 
with good space for borrowers. This part of 
the building is lit by a glazed lantern. Mr. 
Sidney Powell, of Acton, has the work in hand 
as builder. The architect is Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 


BrruinegHamM.—The new church of All 
Saints, Birmingham, has been dedicated by the 
Bishop of Worcester. At present only the 
chancel and nave have been completed, and a 
baptistry and tower are to be added when 
funds will permit. The total cost already 
incurred amounts to £3300. The building has 
been erected by Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, 
of Tewkesbury, from the plans of Mr. J. A 
Chatwin, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


Bristou.—Extensive premise; are being 
erected by Messrs. Ford and Canning in 
Baldwin Street, Bristol, to be known as 
“Canada House.” The first portion of the 
block has alrealy been built, and is almost 
entirely let, and the remainder, which will 
occupy the circular corner and extend a little 
way into Queen Charlotte Street, is expected 
to be ready for occupation by the end of the 
coming spring. The style of the building is 
more or les; a continuation of the present 
block, that is a phase of Flemish or Dutch 
Renaissance. The materials used for the 
front are Cattybrook face bricks with dress- 
ings of orange rubber bricks and freestone. 
The roof will be of slate. The offices internally 
will be light and commodious, and will be 
provided with capacious strong rooms and 
sanitary accommodation of a high class. One 
wing will be set apart for the latter purpose. 
The floors consist of basement (to be used as a 
bonded cellar), ground, first, second, third, and 
attic. The architects are Messrs. Gingell and 
Bond, of Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, and 
the work is being carried out without the aid 
of a contractor, - Messrs. Ford and Canning’s 
own men being employed, under the superin- 
tence of a building manager. ‘I'he cost of the 
whole block will be about £10,000. 


Carpirr.—Cardiff has just been provided 
with a new Custom House of a neat if not 
very ornate design. The front wall is of Port- 
land stone, and the sides consist of glazed 
bricks, relieved with Portland stone dressing. 
The total depth of the building is 94ft. The 
frontage to Bute Street is 40ft., » and the eleva- 
tion is the same. The premises are floored 
throughout with wood blocks. The staircases 
are of stone, with ornamental rails. The 
whole building, which was erected by Messrs. 
William Thomas and Son, contractors, 
Tresillian Terrace, Cardiff, from plans drawn 
by Mr. Banner, Office of Works, Whitehall, 
London, cost £5000. 


Drvonport.—The St. Levan Wesleyan 
Chapel was last week formally opened. The 
building, which fronts Stuart Road, is con- 
structed of limestone with Bath stone dressings, 
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in a simple style of late Gothic, having a 
capacity for five hundred sittings. The roof is 
of the open timbered character. Mr. W. N. 
Richards, architect, of Devonport, prepared the 
design, and the building contract has been 
executed by Mr. Kerswill, of Plymouth. 
Including the contract price, £2387, the 
estimated cost of the erection and furnishing 
was £2919. 


Dusitn.—During the last twelve months a 
considerable amount of work in connection 
with the restoration of Clonfert Cathedral‘has 
been carried out by Mr. A. P. Sharp, builder, 
of Dublin, to the plans of Mr. J. F. Faller, 
F.S.A. Special attention has been given to 
the chancel, which is one of the oldest parts of 
the Cathedral—more than a thousand years 
old. This has been thoroughly repaired. The 
belfry tower, the buttresses, and the roof, 
have been also repaired. The sacristy has 
been successfully preserved without altering 
the ancient character of the structure. Other 
nesessary work has been’ accomplished. A 
thorough system of drainage has been carried 
out around the entire building. Messrs. 
Craven, Dunnill, and Co., of Shropshire, have 
laid down tiles in the chancel. A new heating 
apparatus, supplied by Messrs. A. K. Fayle 
and Co., of Parsonstown, has been placed in 
the chancel. Through the instrumentality of 
a friend of the late Bishop Wynne, a carved 
oak communion table, specially designed by 
Mr. J. F. Fuller, F.S.A., has been presented to 
Clonfert Cathedral. 


East Ham.—The foundation stone of the 
East Ham Free Library was formally laid on 
Saturday week. The library is to be built on 
the Plashet Recreation Ground, and the cost of 
erection is to be £4000, Mr. Sylvanus Trevail, 
F.R.L.B.A., is the architect. 


Guascow.—The High School Building Con- 
struction Classes on Saturday visited the 
Glasgow slaughter-houses in process of recon- 
struction in Moore. Street. "The fencing 
throughout byres is of steel, hydraulic lifts 
replace the old-fashioned wenches, and new 
steel roofing is likewise provided, so that when 
ultimately completed the new arrangements 
will place the building amongst the first of 
its kind. The work is being proceeded with 
by sections. Over forty students took 
advantage of the permission granted by Mr. 
A. B. McDonald, the city engineer. The cost, 
meantims, is over £30,000. 


Lowestorr.—A new technical school (the 
only one of it kind in Suffolk, outside Ipswich) 
has been erected at a cost of about £7400 by 
the Lowestoft Corporation. The new buildings 
have been des'gned by Mr. George Leighton, 
architect, of Ipswich, in the Renaissance style, 
with a modern rendering cf the Collegiate 
type. Effect has been gained by the massing 
and proportion of the various parts of the 
whole, rather than ornamentation. The 
features of the North or Gordon Road front 
are the boldly designed gables at each end, 
with the deeply recessed windows, the arched 
panels forming the heads being filled in with 
figure carving of bold and graceful lines. The 
main entrance is from Clapham Road, through 
vestibules (planned to exclude the cold air) ‘to 
the spacious entrance hall with the attendant’s’ 
office. The corridor, 9ft. wide, runs the whole 
length of the building. It is lighted from 
both ends and from the « centre, and in addition 
by a large window on the grand staircase. A 
similar corridor gives access to the rooms of 
the first floor, and there is ample space for 
arranging specimen cases. The accommoda- 
tion provided is ample and up-to-date. <A. 
very fine room is that devoted to the teaching 
of building construction, machine construction, 
and for some advanced subjects. The fittings 
throughout have been specially designed by 
Mr. Leighton for their respective uses and 
requirements, The heating work on the low 
pressure hot water system with radiators and 
coils have been executed by a Lowestoft firm, 
Messrs. W. J. Brooke and Co. The general 
contractor has been Mr, Arthur Bedwell, of 
Lowestoft. The masonry has been done by 


‘out under the personal superintendence of the 


Mr. Whitehead, of Regent Road, Lowestoft, — 
and the whole of the work has been carried — 


architect. 
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Newrort.—The new Church of All Saints — 
has been formally consecrated. The church a 
has been built from designs of Messrs.Graham, — 
Hitcheox, and Co., by Mr. E. C. Jordan, in ~ 
Early English atyle, of Risca stone, with Bath 
stone dressings. It consists of a nave and ra 
aisles, with a handsome, well-proportioned — 
tower, and has seating accommodation for — 
about 600 worshippers. The reredos, pulpit, — 
lectern, reading desk, &c., are of oak, beauti- a 
fully carved, “the reredos especially being 
beautifully designed, and with carved figures — %, 
representing the scene of the Last Supper. — 
The contract for building was £6500, but the — 
extras for furnishing, laying-out the ground, aS 
and other necessaries has brought the total 
cost up to about £10,000. 


Preston.—The Theatre Royal has been — 
rebuilt. Fulladvantage of the cantilever prin- — 
ciple of support has been taken, so that while — 
a maximum of strength for the whole structure — 
is secured, not so much as a solitary pillar 4 
deprives the audience of sight of the play. The 
heating of the building is effected throughout — 
by means of low pressure apparatus; the 
lighting is by electricity. The architect was 
Mr. John P. Briggs, of Arundel Street, London; 
and those responsible for the many sections of 
the work are:—General contractor, Mr. Chas. 
Walker, Preston; artistic decorations, Mr, 
Boekbinder, London ; electric lighting, Messrs. 
Vaughan and Brown, Ltd., London; aeholstereail 
&e., “Messrs. Gray aud Co. Preston ; seating, 
Messrs. Shoolbred and Co., London; heating — 
and other apparatus, Messrs. Dilworth and — 
Carr, Preston ; gas plant, Mr. J. Edge, Preston; 
steel constructional work, Messrs. Foster Bros., — 
and Co., Preston ; general painting and plumb- — 
ing, Messrs. R. Park and Sons, Preston; act — 
drop, Messrs. Hicks and Brooks, London; tiling, > 
the Porcelaine Tile Co., Cobridge; ceramic 
work, Messrs. Webb and. Co., London; marble 
dados, Mr. Wm. Hodgkinson, Preston ; stage 
machinery, Messrs. Lyons and Co., London ; a4 
Glass decorations, Messrs. Clarke and Coy y 
London ; carving on elevation, Mr. Arrowsmith, 
London. 


SoutHwoip.—A new bridge has been built 
at Southwold. The new structure has brick _ 
abutments, and retaining walls, the super- 
structure being formed of steel trough girders. — Fs 
The parapets over the span are of wrought — 
iron lattice work ; the width across the bridge — 
is 26ft., and the waterway 20ft. There are 
brick piers at each end of the bridge, the ap- = 
proaches being fenced with cast iron standards — 
and wrought iron rails. The plans were pre- ss 
pared by Mr. Henry Miller the county sur- 


veyor. The estimated cost of the entire work 
is £1050. 
Tone.—Mr. nee Priestley, M.P., has — 


formally opened the new Board School which — 

has been erected at Highfield for the Tong — 
School Board. The school has been built on — 
the central hall principle. The number 
places, the provision of which has been — 
sanctioned by the Education Department, is — 
396, but if more are required these can easily be 
secured by erecting a separate building for 
cookery classes, and utilising the extra spa 
in the main building, which would then be bs 
disposal. The cost of the works, exclusive of 
the site, is about £7000. Messrs. W. and J. 
B. Bailey, of Bradford and Keighley, are the 
architects, and the following firms have been 
engaged on the works :—Messrs. Coates, Mur- 
gatroyd and Son, Idle, masons; Mr Richard 
Raper, Dudley Hill, joiner ; Messrs. Thoma a 
Nelson and Son, Bradford, slaters; Messrs. J. 
Booth and Son, Dudley Hill, plumbers; Messrs, — 
J. Laycock and Sons, Stanningley, plasterers ; 
Mr. D. E. Hutton, Shipley, painter; the heat- 
ing apparatus was provided by ‘Messrs. J 
Booth and Son and Mr. Thomas Mear; 
Bradford ; the wrought iron work by Messrs. 
Taylor and Parsons, Bradford ; and ventilato; rs 
by Messrs. Cousland and Mackay, Glasgow. — 
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_ Correspondence. 


PARPOINTS. 


Dezar Six,—Permit me to call attention to 
two recent misapplications of the term “ Par- 
point” in your pages. The writers, no doubt, 
meant to imply coursed walling with rough 
face. What I believe to be a true parpoint is 
wallstone the full width of a wall, such as is 
sed for a dwarf wall faced both sides, or in 
walling above a roof at the gable end of a 
building. These parpoints are the most costly 
f their class of wallstones. The ordinary 
walling is faced with stones of 7in. average 
bed, and ranging from 7in. to 3in. in depth, 
he length varying considerably. The backing 
s either random rubble or brickwork. The 
ace is classed as: 

1, Clean-cut wallstones, 

2, Clean-cut, slightly pitched. 

_ 3. Pitched face wall stones. 

_ 4. Insides. 

-“Clean-cuts” have a cracked face only, 
wactically square to the bed. No. 2 are 
nilar stones, having tin. knocked off with a 
itching tool around all edges of one face. 

o. 3 are stones which have not cracked 
yuarely, and require portions of the face 
mocking off by hammer alone, or by the 
pitching tool. 

The above are known as “ Outsides,” and 
stones unfit for the above classification as 
‘Insides,’ which are used for inner walling, 
ke. The term “ Shoddies” is applied by many 
© all untooled wallstones in courses, for what 
reason I have hitherto failed to get an ex- 
-planation.—Yours truly, C, C. 


Department. 


Enquiry 


a THE SKY-SCRAPER, 
othe Editor of Tue Buiupers’ JOURNAL. 
_ Srr,—Could you, or any reader, give me the 
name and numbers of any paper that has had 
_articles on American steel skeleton construc- 
tion as applied to high building, and oblige, 
_ yours, etc., “SKELETON.” 
_ An illustrated article on this subject will 
_ shortly appear in these columns; but for more 
immediate reference perhaps some reader will 
supply the names of journals wherein the 
subject has been dealt with. 


INTERNAL DAMPNESS. 

To the Editor of Tue BuitpErRs’ JOURNAL. 
_ Dear Srr,—Can you tell me (through the 
'medium of your paper) what is the cause of 
| dampness in internal walls of a house built 
“six months ago? The house has been occu- 
pied about six months, and the dampness did 
not show itself until the recent wet weather ; 
neither does it show itself in the partitions, 
and therefore cannot be attributed to the 
ster or distemper. The walls are built with 
icks made from clay obtained about ten miles 
from the sea. Would they attract sufficient 
loisture to cause the dampness? Thanking 
ou in anticipation, I am, yours faithfully, 

J. F. 


‘It is just possible that the moisture may be 
ue to condensation. If so, the remedy is to 
be found in efficient ventilation, by means of 
an outlet near the ceiling level into the 
chimney. It is hardly likely that the bricks 
are to blame—at any rate, inspection of other 
buildings in which the same bricks have been 
ed would soon show whether it were the 
The present distance of the brickfield 
the sea hardly affects the matter, for 
ys quite free from salt are to be found close 
the sea, and others strongly impregnated 
‘Many miles inland. 


THE Coronet Theatre at Notting Hill Gate 
ill open on the 28th inst. The architect is 
W.G. R. Sprague, who also has in hand 
Royal Duchess at Balham (to be completed 
early in the spring), and the Terriss Theatre, 
Opposite the Town Hall at Rotherhithe. 


a ej 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Under Discussion. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


Mr. John Kinross, A.R.S.A., Hon. Presi- 
dent, delivered his address to the Society 
a few days ago. Mr. P. KE. Nobbs pre- 
sided. Mr. Kinross began by contrasting the 
munificence of such men as Usher, Findlay, 
and M‘Ewan, in beautifying the city by the 
erection of public buildings, with the conduct 
of the landowning and speculative classes, who 
were everywhere, but specially in the suburbs, 
doing their best to sacrifice the amenity of 
our streets for their own gains. He insisted 
on wide streets with ample light being neces- 
sary for the health of the community, and 
spoke strongly in condemnation of timber 
fronts to shops and all flimsy and perishable 
types of Architecture generally. Mr Kinross 
in conclusion uttered a warning against the 
dangers of copying the features employed by 
great or popular architects, for many things 
were only allowable when treated consummately 
in the hands of amaster. It was not the good 
work of great men that got copied, but the 
easily imitated and least worthy things they did. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


At the first meeting of the Session 1898-9, 
held at the Society’s head quarters in Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly, W., Mr. C. H. Compton, 
V.P., in the chair, many objects of medieval 
religious art were exhibited by Mr. Andrew 
Oliver, consisting of several crucifixes and 
one processional cross with reliquary; also 
four axes, and an ivory figure of St. Michael 
and the Dragon of Spanish workmanship, and 
a figure of our Lord with movable head of 
ivory. This also is Spanish of the sixteenth 
century, the hands and feet are lost, they were, 
doubtless, also of ivory. The most interesting 
exhibit was a hanging lamp of rough terra- 
cotta in the form of a fish of Early Christian 
date.—Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, reported 
the discovery early last month at Paul’s 
Wharf, Upper Thames Street, of a portion of 
an ancient wall 4ft. or 5ft.in height, composed 
of massive random built Kentish ragstone, 
resting on a grille of squared timber. The 
wall apparently had no squared face, it was 
found at a depth of 12ft. or 18ft. below the 
present ground line in excavating for new 
buildings under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Stock, Page, and Stock, who thought- 
fully communica‘ed the above particulars. 
—The Rev. H. J. D. Ostley, hon. secretary, 
reported further discoveries at Dumbarton, 
where the Crannog was recently found.— 
The Rev. Cesar Caine read a paper on “Our 
Cities sketched Five Hundred Years ago.” 
The subject of the paper was a description of a 
most interesting fourteenth century transcript 
by anunknownscribe of Geoffrey, of Monmouths’ 
History of the Britons, now in the British 
Museum and numbered Bib Reg. 13a. ili, A 
characteristic feature of this manuscript is 
the addition to the text of many drawings of 
persons and places. The scribe would seem 
to have travelled much, and to have been well 
acquainted with the places of importance on 
the road from London to Edinburgh, and has 
embellished the margins of the vellum pages, 
with sketches of the chief buildings. Thus we 
have the Tower of London, the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, the walled border town of Carlisle and 
York Minster, all delineated with skill and 
clearly recognisable. The Abbey Churches of 
Bath, Gloucester, Winchester, with many 
others, and innumerable coats of arms and 
banners, add very great interest to this little 
old world volume. Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., ex- 
hibited on behalf of Mr. J. T. Irvine some very 
carefully measured drawings of the beautiful 
seventeenth century oak pulpit which, until 
recently, adorned the church of Yaxley, Hunts. 
Yaxley {Church was visited by the Association 
during the recent congress, and many of the 
members were sorry to see the several parts 
of this fine piece of wood carving which was 
scarcely injured, thrown down and lying on 
the floor at the west end of the nave in order 
to give place to a brand new pulpit. The date 
of the pulpit is 1631. 
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Views and Reviews. 


TIMBER MEASUREMENT. * 

Two exceedingly valuable little books on the 
measurements of timber have just been pro- 
duced by Mr. E. A. P. Burt, one being a guide 
to the cubing of round timber, and the other 
to the ascertaining of its weight for comput- 
ing railway rates. ‘They evidence an immense 
amount of most careful calculation and wise 
arrangement by an expert upon the subject, 
who has endeavoured and succeeded to supply 
to all who sell, purchase, or use timber, a ready 
and correct method of measurement. Plenty 
of examples are given, and everything is clearly 
explained. 

*<‘ Guide to Round-Timber Cubing Rule,” by E. A. 
P. Burt. William Rider and Soa, Ltd., Bartholomew 
Close, E.C. 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Round ‘Timber Measurement 
Tables for Railway Rates,’ by E. A. P. Burt. Rider 
and Son, Is. 


THE TESTING OF WATER AND 


SEWAGE. 

Quantitative chemical analysis is a delicate 
operation, as a rule only to be undertaken by 
a properly qualified analytical chemist; yet 
analyses of water, and also of sewage effluent, 
are frequently needed, and must be made by 
the comparatively inexperienced. A simple 
method of doing this is admirably explained 
by Dr. Thresh, whose little book on the subject 
has now reached a second edition, many of the 
amateur’s difficulties being overcome by the 
employment of chemicals in the form of 
soluble soloids, securing absolute cleanliness 
combined with exactitude of measurement. 
As the metric system is used, to which 
chemists are accustomed, but not the general 
public, the fact must be noted—its advantage, 
where decimal analysis is needed, being 
obvious to all. A most useful feature of the 
book, too, is its inclusion of a series of speci- 
men reports upon inspection and analyses, 
showing how they ought to be drawn up. 


‘© 4 Simple Method of Water Analysis.” By’ John 
C. Thresh, M.D., D.Sc., D.P.H. Second Hdition, 
Enlarzed. J.and A, Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough 
Street, S.W., 2s. 6d. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.* 


This is a well printed little handbook of 
some 300 pages, dealing with the subjects of 
its title in the orthodox manner, as prescribed 
in the syllabus of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and perhaps, in consequence 
thereof, being mainly a replica, at least so far 
as the illustrations are concerned, of all those 
similar text books that have gone before, the 
compilers of which seem imbued with the 
idea that it is their whole duty to faithfully 
copy their predecessors both in truth and 
fault. Of this latter, the work now before us 
seems to possess fewer than most of those we 
have seen, but there are still one or two 
absurdities introduced, to wit, the utterly 
preposterous sheet of joints on page 73, copied, 
if memory serves us rightly, bodily from 
“ Newlands,” itself the work of a man who was 
perhaps everything but a joiner, but as his 
work is the bible of the Institute, Mr. Webber 
is doubtless wise in his selections. That he is 
a clever draughtsman, the neatness and 
appositness of his diagrams testify, and the 
sharpness of the printing and general get up 
of the book are creditable alike to printer and 
publisher, but that it will fulfil the author’s 
hope, as expressed in his preface, “that it 
shall become a work of reference for appren- 
tices and craftsmen,’ we very much doubt. 
That it is an admirable text book for those 
enterprising youths who have a desire to 
pass the examinations and hold the certificates 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
we can honestly affirm, as we can also of any 
other half-dozen of similar productions that 
have appeared annually since that body was 
incepted; but—and this is a very impor- 
tant but—the requirements of this body, as 
exemplified in their examination papers, and 
the everyday practice of skilled carpenters 
and joiners, are two totally different things. 


* Practical Carpentry and Joinery.” By F. Cc. 
Webber, Lecturer at Merchant Venturers’ College 
Methuen and Co., Essex Street, Strand, price 3s. 6d, 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited so, ‘ces should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain ;he name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Accepted for the erection of a villa 
residence, Brecon-road, for Mrs. L. Hiley. Mr. HE. A. John- 
son, architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by architect :— 

J. Lloyd, Trealaw, Glam. * ... ait a .. £1,898 
* Revised and reduced estimate. 

BARKBY (Leicestershire).—-Accepted for new sewerage 
scheme, for the Barrow District Council. Messrs. Simpson 
and Harvey, engineers and surveyors. Leicester :— 

H. H. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent, Nottingham ... £3,300 

COBHAM.—For alterations and additions to the brewery 
at Cobham, for Messrs. Ashby’s Cobham Brewery Company, 
Limited. Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, architects, 2, 
Waterloo-place,S.W. Quantities by Mr. Williams Mellor, 
17, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


Peters and Son ... £2,920 | Smith... ... £2,700 
Cropley 2,785 | Wood... : 2,398 
Gower 2,757 | James pee 2,370 


DROGHEDA.—For the construction of filter beds, for the 
Corporation :— 


Barnes ... i. £8,807 -0 0) Henly ac...) tn. £2,588715 = 0 
Smullen 2,673 0 0O| Small, Banbridge* 2,496 12 0 
McLaren 2,688 11 8 * Accepted. 
Borough engineer’s estimate, £2,500. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—For alterations to property. Out- 


lane. 
field :— 
Masonry.—John Haigh and Son = aa a 
Joinery.—Arthur Park, Stainland ... os & pos 
Plumuing.—George Garton and Son, Market- cs 
place, Huddersfield ... ri a Bs ee 


Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9, Queen-street, Hudders- 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD.—For the execution of sewer- 
age works (two contracts) for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Walker, C.E., Newcastle Chambers, Angel-row, Not- 
tingham. Quantities by engineer :— 

Contract No.1. Contract No. 2. 


Richard Lomax .. £12,270 6 0 — 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd. 9,797 0 0 319 0 0 
J.O. Nowell and Son 9,404 7 6 _ 
R. Holmes _... Ais .. 9,400 0 °0 430 0 0 
W.and J. Foster ... 9,324 9 5 380 0 0 
H. Weldon... ve .. ~8,944 19 1 22 3 8 
M. Halland Sons... Rn BRD thee 428 12 1 
H. H. Barry “a4 ve 18,225:10: 10 — 
J. ¥F. Price «... e 1, 028,199 -10".- 0: 348 0 0 
J. Hawley and Son 8,030 9 0 
Cope and Raynor ... 1, 77,899 0-0 260 0 0 
J. Lane and Son, Skegby* 7,324 8 9 342 0 0 


* Accepted for both contracts. : 
LONDON.—For the erection of twelve cottages, Winch- 
more Hill, N., for the Southgate Urban District Council :— 


J. Chessum & Sons £4,681 0] C. Collins .. ... £3,036. 0 
Heirons and Smith 3,823 10] T.W. Brown ... ... 2,937 0 
H. Wood ...... ... 3,739 0|J. Willmott & Sons 2,985 12 
C. J. Newby Bros... 3,386 0] Alf. Cohen... ... ... 2,770 0 


Jennings & Grenfell 3,042 0 

LONDON.—For alterations and additions to Edinburgh 
House, Kilburn, W., for Mr. R. Beardall. Messrs. Tread- 
well and Martin, architects, 2, Waterloo-place,S.W. Quan- 
tities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 


McBain . ... £3,034 0] Melbourne SEE BAUER 
Scrivener and Co. ... 2,974 0} Lole and Lightfoot 2,801 10 
Styles and Sons 2,876 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of an underground con- 
venience in Golden-lane, E.C., for the St. Luke’s Vestry, 
Middlesex. Mr. Hartley Heckford, vestry surveyor. Quan- 
tities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 

Doulton and Co. ... £2,902 0| Thomas and Edge .. £2,751 0 
Mowlem and Co, ... 2,858 0} Wood ; 2,745 0 


Jennings .. ..... 2,790 0|Finchand Go... ... 2,585 0 

Shurmur .. ..... 2,772 0| General Builders, 

Bull % 9,767 10i|, Lith een ae ee. D500 

LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


DS IMpRove 


WAX Divecr-actila Venti 


MANUFACTURERS. O 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Vir y 
IN 


YELLOW. 
ex Ship within) 


PITCH PINE.- 
Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. one south At Wharf. 
173x3x3 16 6 
173 x3x2 11 8 
173 x3x14 9 


PRIME DRY OAK & 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x44 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= ” 

Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA® 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


a eT ae) en ee 


a 


SANITARY 
PIPES. 


STONEWAR 


CS ee, PO, a eee Ve se. ee eee 


SS 


LON DON oF FICE HAMBRO’ WHARF. UPPER THAMES ST. E.C. 


BURNLEY LANCASHIR 
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SYSTON (Leicestershire)—Accepted for the amended 
werage scheme, forthe Barrow District Council. Messrs. 
nand Harvey, ae and surveyors, Leicester :— 
r. T,Philbrick, Leicest: £6,240 
wt Lowest of seven storia rs received. J 
SWANSEA.—For the erection of additional wards at 
omg for the NEIL 


enki 380 0| Humphreys, Ltd £310 0 
he Wire Wove Water- has. M arles, eee 
pproot Roofing Co. ... 350 0 wick-street. Swan- 

Goodridge . ««- 81210] sea (accepted)... ... 30414 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. : vii 


TAVISTOCK.—For the execution of drainage works, 
Yelverton. Mr. Geo. D. Bellamy, C.E., 6a, Courtney-s street, 
Plymouth :— 

G. Shellabear and Duke 4 £1,565 5 3 

s . ke, W. B ia ahs f 151115 9 


So ; lll 0 0 
A. Andreivs ; 1,935 0 0] J. Fishe 1,466 17 9 
P. Bloy < 2.61, 8000 (OPW. Co Epaddeck: 
J. She Ny A 1,795. 15-9 Hillsborough, 
Wm. Gibson 1,737 0 0; Plymouth* ... 1,422 1 1 
Smithand Son. 161415 0| 
SAeoeptad. 


el ALLINGFORD.—For ae superstructure of new build 
ings at the Berkshire Asylum, near Wallingford. Mr 
G Corre T. Hine, architect, Wes tmins ster, Quantities by Mr. 
L. A. Francis :— 


R. Curtis . £2 29,966. 5 0| McCarthy E Ses £25,394 0 0 
H..Govatt: .:.. 4.) 29/376 19 eva ee tinso 
T. H. Kingerlee 24,401 0 0 
and Sons . 26,892 0 0 ihe °P: arnell — ‘and 
Benfield & Lox- Son, Penr 
ey .... w. 25,694 2 0| ton-street, Rugby*2 4,056 0 0 
* Accepted. 


MCNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


F. MSINESIL.L., & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; 


wien See , te all po ee 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


Slag Wool Works, 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


“i THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


mag 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 


Bove AcE Eo ce Ree: 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


9) SHANKS’ PATENT COMPASTUM” 


WASH-DOWS 


CLOSET. 


PORCELAIN 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Bin. by G:in. 
DEEP SEAL ffi TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 


SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ‘* Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 


introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


vill 


THE BUILDERS’ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

Builders desirous of TENDERING for the 
GENERAL WORKS in the New Buildings for the 
Dundee Courier, about 900,000 cubic feet, are requested 
to communicate at once, by letter, with Messrs. NIVEN 
and WIGGLESWORTH, Architects, 34, Mecklenburgh- 
square, London, W.C., or 32, Bell- street, Dundee. 1 
SRY STEEL MERCHANTS and CON- 
TRACTORS. f 

Contractors desirous of TENDERING for the STEEL 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION, about 650 tons, retaining 
Walls and Caisson Work of the New Buildings for the 
Dundee Courier, are requested to communicate at once, 
by letter, with Messrs. NIVEN and WIGGLESWORTH, 
Architects, 34, Mecklenburgh-square, London, W.C., or 
32, Bell-street, Dundee. 1 

O BUILDERS. 

The Guardians of the Poor of the Holborn Union 
desire to receive TENDERS for ALTERATIONS to 
the DRAINAGE SYSTEM at their Schools, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

Persons desiring to Tender may obtain a specification 
and form of Tender upon application any day between 
the hours of TEN a.m.and FOUR p.m, to the Guardians’ 
Architect, Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, F.R.1.B.A.,, of 22, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C., and de- 
pos ting with him a £5 Bank of England note, which 
will b2 returned to persons sending a bona-fide Tender 
in the manner andat the time and place specified below. 

Tenders must be signed, sealed, and endorsed 
‘*Tender for Drainage Work, Mitcham Schools,” and 
addressed and delivered to me at my Offices not later 


than FOUR p.m. on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
23rd, 1898. 
The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
By ee 


Guardians’ Office, 
Clerkenwell-road, E.C. 
November 8th, 1898. 


Ee BBE ORD UNION. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

The Guardians of the Poor of this Union invite 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of ADDITIONAL 
VAGRANT WARDS at the Union Workhouse. 
Hertford. 

Drawings and specification may be seen at the Office 
of Mr. RUSSELL AUSTIN, 13, Villiers-street, Hertford, 
and form of Tender and quantities obtained from him 
on and after THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17th, between 
the honrs of TEN a.m. and SIX p.m, 

Sealed Tenders, marked on the outside ‘‘ Vagrant 
Cells,’’ to be delivered to me. the undersigned, not later 
than NOVEMBER 25th, 1898. The Tenders will be 
opened at the meeting of the Board on NOVEMBER 
26th, 1898, at ELEVEN a.m. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The person whose Tender is accepted will be required 
to enter into a contract, in writing, for the execution of 
the works. 


O. HILL, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 


By order of the Board, 
T. J. SWORDER, 
Union Offices, Clerk to the Guardians. 
No, 24, Castle-street, 
Hertford, Herts. 
November 5th, 1898. 


JOURNAL 


101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


ate, 


[November 16, 1898, 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 


BY * 


Milne s Registered 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP ; 


With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. \[/] 

Nl ! 

|| 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 


sS.w. 


Binding Cases may be had on applic tioa 
to the Manager. Price ts. od. 2h. 


FRED JONES & Co. 


“PATENT BRITISH-MADE 


SILICATECOTTON ; 


d\ 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


, FIBROUS PLASTER 


on “SLAG WOOL.” | #=—SLABS— 


Silicate Cotton 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


\\ 
THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


Electric Lighting Installations, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, 
STEAM ENCINES AND BOILERS, LIFTS 


And Every Description of 


GENERAL ENGINEERING WORK, 


Write the 


Westminster Works Ltd., 


DORIS ST., KENNINGTON, S.E. 
JAMES RICKARD, Engineer. 


and Fibrous 


Plaster Works, 


yy 


| Cn air | ies, of Every’) 
eC Mecriplion Fe als 


= 
oe 


FLOORS, HEARTHS &es' = 
anufactured by xx.\\Z) 


T&R.BOOTE,E* 
The Patent TILE IL Waris : 
We 


LONDON 
Sorrice U~~ BURSLEM. Staffs 
BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS @ 

SouTHAMPTON BuiLDINGs HoLpoRNEC~ 


NG ESTABLISHED over SOVEARS 2, =| 

HN or ' Eight Medals awarded, cans Dep 

io Miter New Catalogue) <= Saiteate 
S58 


if EMEA ISE SSS 


A SUPERB 
The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, arr air. 
Engineers & Ironfounders The 
Manufacturers of _ Architectural 
IRON STAIRCASES Review. 
(ST2AIGHT AND SPIRAL). —_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
VOL THREE. 
IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. | pgrauTiFULLY BOUND 
IRON DOORS, and 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, piel tad EE Stade 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS. age 
General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. | 5 / re 
LARGE SHOWROOM AT 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, . 
PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. phn 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


4 


_The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of orig 


Kentish: ‘town, LONDON, N.W. 


CARL HENTSCHEL & CO 


Photo-engravers, 
Glectrotypers 


Designers. 


HEAD OFFICES: 


{82,188 184, FLEET ST, 


E.C., 
{ & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, BG 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER R 


AND 
71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, _ 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, S§.E. 


undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Mag 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., eo, a 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. wal Len 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality. ; 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information w 
be forwarded on application. 


Telegraphic 
ess: 


National Telephone, 


\ sf HENTSOHEL, = 162. 
OLBORN, 169. — 


Lonvon,”’ 


ja 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO BOROPE.. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of «‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—‘ Iowa” and “ Orxgcon.” MONITOR.—“* Mianor.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxuyn,” “ Cutcago.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hetena,” “ Winmineton,” “NasHviILus,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “ Marietra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kearsaas,” “Kenrucxry,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “Inurnors,” now being built. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ei 
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Protective Metallic Coatings for 
Iron and Steel.* 


By SHERARD CowPER-COLES, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.H.E. 


(Continued from page cvii.) 


\ \ ITH regard to the best working conditions 

of zine sponge, most authorities recom- 
mend a current density of 18 to 20 amperes per 
square foot of cathode surface, and aqueous 
solutions of zinc sulphate acetate, or ammonium 
chloride, or tartrate, as being the most suitable 
for its deposition. Herman’s process has also 
been experimented with on a commercial scale, 
the chief feature being the addition of the sul- 
phates of the alkalies or alkali earths to a 
weak solution of zine sulphate. Zine deposits 


* A paper read before the Society of Engineers, on 
October 3rd, 1898. 


Taste No. 1.—ReEsutts oF EXPERIMENTS 
Wire, Zinc, AND 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL — [Suplement, 


obtained from hot electrolytes appear to be 
more porous than those obtained from cold 
electrolytes. When the articles to be zinced 
are first placed in the bath it is found advan- 
tageous to use as high a current density as 
possible, and after a few minutes to reduce it 
to about 15 amperes per square foot. Smee 
appears to have been one of the first—if not 
the first—to deposit cadmium. Since he pub- 
lished the result of his experiments the matter 
has received but little attention, partly due, 
no doubt, to the scarcity and 


. CONSIDERABLE Cost oF THE METAL; 


it can now, however, be obtained of good 
quality at a low rate. Its use has hitherto 
been confined to the production of the yellow 
sulphide, Cds., as an artist’s pigment, and to 
the use of the photographer in the form of 
iodide, Cd, I, and bromide, CdBr,. Cadmium 
melts at the same temperature as tin; an alloy 
of 3 parts cadmium, 15 bismuth, 8 lead, 4 tin, 
fuses at the remarkable temperature of 140° 


TO DETERMINE THE TENSILE STRENGTH OF 
LEAD GALVANISED. 


—- | Diameter. Area, 
Inches, 

Plam..: oe eae 0°121 0'0115 
Hot galvanised 0°120 00113 
Lead coated Sf ih ORE) 5 
Plain... ss 0:092 0'006648 
Hot galvanised 0'091 0:006504: 
Lead coated 0091 0°006504 


TABLE No. 2.—Ourput or Work oF Co 
Various Sizes—100 Hours PER 


Actual Breaking Load. 


Tons. | Pomds, | gTonepen, | ould fer 
116 2598 100°9 266,000 
1‘05 2354: 92°9 208,100 
1°15 2634 1040 233,000 
1175 

1°20 

1:20 1190 799 179,001 
1°20 1050 721 161,439 
1:20 1230 84-4, 189,114 


MBINED ZINCING AND PIcKLING PLANTS OF 
Week, 5200 Hours per ANNUM. 


ee ee ot Output of Work in Tons per Week, 
week in annum in 1-l6in. to gin. Plate, 
Size of | square feet, square feet 
Plant. at loz. of at loz. of 
zine per zine per 1-16in din. 3-16in. iin. 5-16in. gin. 
square foot, square foot. Plate Plate. Plate. Plate. Plate. Plate 
amperes. tons cWwt.|tons ewt.|tons ewt.| tons ewt.|tons ewt. | tons ewt. 
2,900 10,284 534,768 5 15 LIAO 17 4 22 19 28 14 34 9 
4,500 15,508 806,416 8 13 We 6 25 19 34 12 43 5 51 18 
5,600 20,011 1,040,572 10 8 20 19 33 (9 44 13 55 1 66 19 
7,000 25,180 1,302,360 14 1] 28° 5 42 7 56 4 105-6 84 6 
8,800 31,017 1,612,884 beh 5) 34 11 51 19 69 5 86 10 1038 15 
10,100 36,186 1,881,672 20 4 40 8 60 11 80 15 100 19 IPA 95) 
11,600 41,356 2,150,812 ee 46 2 69 4 92 6 inh spree 138 8 
14,000 46,525 2,419,800 25 19 51 18 Kaw 1038 17 129 16 155 15 
14,500 51,695 2,688,140 28 16 bf 12 86 10 115 8 144 4 shrAst NO. 


TaBLE No. 3\—WEIGHTS AND 


| Weight of Zine per 


f Weight of Zine 
| Superficial Foot. 


i 2f 


Superficial Yard. 


THICKNESS or Zinc CoatTinas. 
{ 


per, | Thickness of Coating. 


in, in, 
001698 or <3, 
! 001273 5. ahs 
000849 ,, sb 
| 000424 4, apo 
i 


SS a 


TaBie No. 4.—Cost ror Various THicknesses oF ZINC AND Capmium CoaTINnaGs., 
gd at I ses Fag SS 


Cost of Zine per 


Cost of Cadmium per 
Square Foot. 


Square Foot. 


d. d. 
0107 2625 
0267 6°545 

053 13125 
"080 19670 
107 26°25 


Thickness of Deposit. - 
Weight of Deposit per 
Square Foot. 

Zine. Cadmium. 
oz, in. in. 
ml ‘00016 ‘0001 
25 “0004: ‘00025 
"50 “0008 “0005 
“15 ‘0012 ‘0075 

1:0 ‘0016 ‘OO1 


-ments have recently been made to apply — 


2 oer ; 
SPs “Rae 


F., 72° below the boiling point of water, which | 
has led to its being selected for the manu- — 
facture of fusible ailoys for electric cut-outs, — 
Cadmium resembles tin in colour and appear- — 
ance and is very malleable and ductile at the - 
ordinary temperature. Smee obtained good 
tough deposits of cadmium from an ammonia 
sulphate solution, made by adding ammoniato _ 
the sulphate and dissolving the precipitate in— 
a very small excess of the precipitant, but was 

unable to obtain good deposits from sulphate — 
or chloride solutions. In 1849, Messrs. Wool- | 
rich and Russell, of Birmingham, took out 


ee 4 << ee: 
a ; % 


Tovember 


A Parent ror DEposiTiIng CADMIUM. 


They prepared a solution by dissolving metallic — 
cadmium in nitric acid of commerce, diluted — 
with about six times its bulk of water, which ~ 
they preferred to add at a temperature of © 
some 80° or 100° F., adding the diluted acid — 
by degrees until the cadmium was dissolved. — 
To this solution of cadmium they added a — 
solution of carbonate of soda (made by dis- — 
solving 1lb. of ordinary crystals in a gallon of — 
water) until the cadmium was precipitated. 
The precipitate thus obtained was washed — 
three or four times with tepid water when it 

was ready for use, various solvents being used, — 
but the one preferred was a solution of cyanide — 
of potassium, which was added in sufficient — 
quantities to dissolve the precipitate and leave — 
one-tenth of the solution in excess. The best — 
working strength for the solution was found — 
to be 6oz. (troy) of the metal to the gallon, — 
the temperature of the bath being about 80° 
or 120° F. Bertrand claims to have obtained 
white adherent coatings from an acid sulphate 
solution, and a solution of the bromide slightly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. A strong — 
solution of the double salt of cyanide of cad-— 
mium and potassium will deposit the metal — 
rapidly and in a bright form, acadmiumanode — 
dissolving very freely. a 


Irs IneRTIA TO CHEMICAL ACTION, 


as compared tozinc and brass, renders cadmium 
suitable for coating the terminals and con- — 
nections of primary and secondary batteries, — 
and for coating small shot (for sporting pur- — 
poses) and steel bullet jackets, in the one ~ 
case to prevent the leading of the barrels, in 
the other the corrosion of the steel. Table — 
No. 3 shows the weights and thicknesses of — 
zinc coatings, and ‘lable No. 4 the cost of — 
various thicknesses of zinc and cadmium coat- — 
ings. In coating iron and steel with copper 
the iron is first of all thoroughly cleansed — 
either by pickling or sand blasting, and then 
coated with copper in an alkaline bath, the 
salt most commonly used being double salt of — 
cyanide of potassium and cyanide of copper. — 
As soon as a good coating of copper has been — 
obtained in the alkaline bath, the article is — 
then removed and placed in a copper sulphate — 
bath. Hydraulic rams and gun barrels are — 
coated to some extent with copper, but other- 
wise the process is not much used. Experi- — 


copper sheathing to iron hulls direct by elec- — 
trolysis, a portable vat being arranged to fit to — 
the side of the vessel; but the process has not — 
met with commercial success up to the present, — 
owing to the excessive cost of the process, and — 
on account of the copper being electro-negative 

to the iron or steel hull. ~ ce 


ee ‘ 

AN examination of master and operative — 
plumbers applying for registration under the ~ 
National Registration of Plumbers was held on — 
Saturday week by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers at King’s College. Twenty-one 
candidates presented themselves for examina- — 
tion from various parts of Londou, also from — 
Cambridge, Carmarthen, Guildford, Maidstone, — 
Ramsgate, Windsor, and Worthing. The tests — 
in workmanship included lead-bossing, pipe — 
bending, and joint making, and the examina-— 
tion questions included the subjects of roof — 
covering, contamination of drinking-water — 
from faulty connections, arrangement of bath, — 
sink, and closet wastes, drainage of town- 
houses, and disconnection with sewers. Nine — 
succeeded in passing the examination in prac- — 
tical workmanship. He 
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7 HE CONSTRUCTION AND VENTI- 
_ LATION OF HOUSE DRAINS. 


Sa Pror. A. Bostock Hitt, M.D., D.P.H., 
ut BS.” ; 


4 T might at first sight be thought that a 
LL subjectlike this inthe present stage of sani- 
tary science had been definitely settled, but, as 
a matter of fact, we find that on some points 
authorities still hold divergent views. The 
question of amount of fall, materials of pipes, 
‘&e., no doubt are agreed upon; but certain 
‘other points give rise to controversy on 
different forms of procedure in different dis- 
tricts. The question of the relation 
of house drains to so-called compound drains 
and sewers has been forced on public attention 
by certain well-known decisions of the High 
Court; decisions given mainly to settle the 
point—what is a drain and what is a sewer? 
The subject is of importance, because sewers 
by Section 13 of the Public Health Act are 
vested in the local authority, while drains, of 
course, are the property of the private 
_ individual. In the past, at all events in the 
‘Midlands, it has been customary for 

Tue SMALL ConTRIBUTARY DRAINS 


from a row of houses to join a larger one 
which connects with the public sewer. Most 
of the difficulties have arisen in cases of this 
kind. As regards the construction of these 
drains the size and methods of disconnection 
and ventilation are the chief points to be con- 
sidered. As to size of drains, the smallest 
which will convey the necessary quantity of 
liquid is certainly best for reasons of cleanli- 
ness. From a single house a 4in. pipe is 
ample, yet I have been very surprised to find 
that in case of recently erected cottages a 6in. 
_ pipe has been insisted upon by some surveyors, 
and, as far as I can understand, the only reason 
urged for this is the less likelihood of the pipe 
becoming blocked. But, even if this be true, 
which I take leave to doubt, there are many 
corresponding disadvantages. From small 
houses the soiled water chiefly comes down in 
gushes, the pipe itself, if it be as much as 6in., 
is never nearly filled, but the sides get 
splashed, and they are in a very short time 
dirty, and have on their surfaces matter in 
a state of putrefaction. Again, it is impossible 
to flush a pipe as large as 6in. coming from a 
single small house, so that, although such a 
pipe may not become so frequently stopped up, 
still it is in a condition in which sanitary 
science has conclusively proved a house drain 
‘should not be. It is, however, on 

THe Questions or DISCONNECTION AND 
i VENTILATION 

that the greatest differences occur. The by- 
laws in many towns state that every drain 
shall be cut off by an intercepting trap from 
the sewer. The judges have decided that a 
so-called compound drain on private property 
is a sewer, therefore, say certain authorities, 
we must insist on the presence of an inter- 
_cepting trap between each of the contributory 
drains, and the common drain which has 
become a sewer. Let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that legally a compound drain, 
_ though on private ground, is a sewer. As the 
_ by-laws were formulated some years previous 
to the legal decision, we may take it as at 
least doubtful whether the compound drain 
was intended by the sanitary advisers of those 
_ who framed the by-laws to be so considered ; 
and we may also consider whether though 
legally a sewer it is desirable, from a sanitary 
point of view, to treat it as such, as regards 
_our methods of interception and ventilation. 
_ Let us consider this for a few moments. 
A Tue OpsecT OF A DRAIN 

‘is to remove, as quickly as possible, from the 
_ neighbourhoood of the dwelling, foul water 
which has passed into it. The law here steps 
in, and those who choose to consider it binding 
insist that at each junction of the sub-drain 
_ with the compound drain (legally a sewer) 
there shall be a disconnecting trap between 
the house drain and the compound drain, so 


_ Extracts from a paper read at the Congress of the Sani- 
ary Institute held at Birmingham in October last. 
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that in a row of-six houses we shall have six 
intercepting traps between the various sub- 


_ drains and the compound drain. Each of these 


traps holds a considerable quantity of liquid 
and solid matter, and, as a trap is an obstruc- 
tion to the regular flow of the liquid passing 
through the drain, each of these syphons 
becomes for the time being a small depositing 
tank where solids in suspension precipitate 
themselves. The compound drain is treated 
in one of two ways: either it is made to 
discharge 
Intro THE STREET SEWER 


without an intercepting trap at all, and con- 
nected with a ventilating shaft running up to 
the roof of one or more houses, or else an 
intercepting trap is put just where it enters 
the road, an air inlet as in the case of the 
other traps being provided, and a ventilating 
shaft being taken from it at or near its highest 
point. In the latter case we ventilate only 
that part of the sewer which is on private 
property. In the former case we utilize private 
property for the ventilation to some extent at 
least of the public sewer. Under this system, 
which I regret to say is becoming common in 
many instance in the Midlands in new property, 
the following must of necessity occur. Each 
of the syphons on the branch drain holds foul 
water ; in the case of the house having a 
watercloset, which is the rule at the present 
time, the trap holds fecal matter as well. The 
inlet which is on the drain just on the house 
side of the interception trap, and which, when 
no water is coming down, may act as such, 
becomes an outlet every time a flush of water 
is sent down, and the fouled air, which the 
length of house drain contained coupled with 
the gas which has been given off by the fouled 
matters in the trap, is discharged into the air 
in close proximity (in some instances not more 
than 6ft. or 7ft.) to the back doors of the 
houses. Closely connected with this question 
is that of the 
VENTILATION OF DRAINS AND SEWERS. 

I have been somewhat surprised to find that 
many surveyors at the present time are 
recommending the ventilation of sewers up 
houses on private ground. Such a proceeding 
is—and as, I believe, I have shown on other 
occasions—attended with considerable danger 
to health; and I wish to enter here a protest 
against a method which I believe to be utterly 
wrong in principle, and which tends to distract 
public attention from the real source of the 
nuisance, and which palliates an evil instead 
of removing it. It is common knowledge that 
nearly all newly-laid sewers on the separate 
system, if they be ventilated by ventilators at 
the crown of the road, are, when first put into 
operation, a nuisance to the public. It is 
equally well known, I believe, that the cause 
of this nuisance is the stagnation of sewage, 
the deposition of solids in some portion of the 
sewer, consequent putrefaction, and the pro- 
duction of offensive gases, so that when a 
sewer gives offence to the nose it is a sign that 
it is not doing what it was intended to do, viz., 
carry fresh sewage, which in it itself is always 
inoffensive. When this state of things occur 
the public demands that the nuisance be 
abated. Owing to the very large number of 
schemes which have been completed of late in 
the smaller towns and rural districts these 
complaints have become quite common, and 
there has been a tendency, which I consider 
to be unscientific, to endeavour to remove the 
nuisance from the nose, instead of removing 
the cause which produces it. I wish finally to 
take this opportunity of entering my protest 
against some of the systems which are officially 
being carried out, and notably that which 
instead of preventing the formation of noxious 
gases tends to bottle them up, and discharges 
them some few feet above the roofs of private 
houses... . 


Tue new Infectious Diseases Hospitals, 
which have been built for Leeds at Manston, 
near Crossgates, were recently formally opened. 

Tux Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has 
accepted the tender—amounting to £250,000— 
of Mr. C. J. Wills, Manchester, for the con- 
struction of a new dock, &c., in connection 
with Queen’s Dock. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Ar a time when ironmasters look more than 
ever for their profit from the recovery of 
residual products, some facts gleaned from an 
official German report may be interesting, as 
they show the worth of furnace slag when 
converted into building bricks. The slag in 
this new process is first broken and then passed 
through water, which causes disintegration, 
the silica being separated in a soluble condi- 
tion, and, as such, hardens in the air and 
combines readily with caustic lime. The slag 
grains are next compressed with the silica, 
and by the addition of a small quantity of 
burned or slacked lime—ten per cent.—the 
subsequent hardening is facilitated. Six to 
eight days in such case is sufficient. ° 


Tur famous regatta town of Henley-on- 
Thames is destined to important developments 
in the near future. The extensive property 
known as the Bolney Estate stretches from 
Henley to Shiplake and Harpsden, with an 
area of upwards of 1700 acres, and, including 
the residences of Bolney Court and Harpsden 
Court, has been sold to a London syndicate by 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons for £50,000. This 
transaction is likely to have a great effect 
upon the development of building property in 
the neighbourhood of Henley, all the land on 
the north side of the town being practically 
locked up. The Bolney Estate possesses a 
frontage to the Thames extending from Marsh 
Lock to beyond Shiplake Station, the Reading 
and Henley Road intersecting the estate, which 
is well timbered. 


Work at the Jamaica Bridge, Glasgow, 
continues. The heavy part of the work may 
be said to have been finished four weeks ago, 
when the last block of these even arches was 
placed. The arches are solidly built into five 
piers and two abutments of great strength 
and solidity. With each of these resting upon 
steel caisons 15ft. in diameter, and filled with 
concrete, there is every confidence assured in 
the stability of the new bridge, which will no 
doubt form the main connection between the 
north and south parts of the city for another 
century anyhow. 


For the past fortnight or so, since the 
spandrels were filled up, workmen have been 
engaged laying new cast-iron pipes in the iron 
troughs which are embedded on both sides 
of the bridge. These pipes are 27in. in 
diameter, as compared with the 18in. pipes 
now run underneath the service bridge. ‘There 
are also being laid out in parallel troughs 24in, 
gas pipes, which will give an adequate lighting 
service to the southern suburbs and Paisley 
Road district for many years. That the 
bridge will itself be brightly lighted at night 
seems certain from the elaborate electric in- 
stallation now being introduced, and handsome 
pillars and pendants will enhance the parapets. 
While the bridge will be alittle more orna- 
mental than the old one, it will be much easier 
kept clean, as most of the granite above the 
level of the pavement will be polished. Sections 
of the base and coping, which were sent to 
Aberdeen to be polished, have been returned 
with the appearance of the material greatly 
improved. ‘The rough-dressed ballisters will 
all be treated in the same way. ‘The bridge, 
which is 80ft. wide, or 20ft. more than its pre- 
decessor, will look extremely handsome and 
showy under the rays of the electric light, 
besides affording greater freedom to pedestrians 
and no cause for congestion of vehicular trafiic. 
It is a little over three years since a start was 
made with the demolition of the old structure, 
and considering the variety of difficulties met 
with under water, the contractors do not con- 
sider too much time has been occupied in 
rebuilding. It is satisfactory, anyhow, that 
not the slightest shrinkage occurred when the 
casings or supports were withdrawn from any 
of the arches. Not unfrequently this does 
happen in bridge building. 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS. 


Br Ayutne, A.R.I.B.A. 


THE ABATTOIRS OF 
GAUCHE.” 


R. STEPHEN 


“LA RIVE 


of La Villette it was anticipated that 

they would be of sufficient size to supply 
the wants of the whole of Paris, but experience 
proved this to be untrue, and thus the small 
existing abattoirs of the Left Bank have still 
been retained. 

They are in many respects faulty in arrange- 
ment, and in 1887 the Municipal Council voted 
the erection of a new abattoir to supersede 
them. In the same year the site was selected, 
and M. Ernest Moreau, honorary architect 
to the City of Paris, was appointed to prepare 
designs, which were approved, and the work 
was commenced in 1893. It has been ascer- 
tained that the total consumption for the 
whole of Paris amounts annually to about 
849,000 beasts, 226,000 calves, 1,751,000 sheep 
and 226,000 pigs, and as the population of the 
Left Bank amounts to one-quarter of the total 
population, it was decided to erect these 


A’ the time of the erection of the Abattoirs 


Fic. 29. 


échaudoirs round the great entrance court, 
rendering access easy, and affording facilities 
for carting the dead meat; (2) by placing 


Fia. 30. 


buildings of sufficient size to enable that 
proportion of work to be carried out. They 
are thus arranged for the slaughtering of 
87,250 beasts, 56,550 calves, 437,890 sheep, and 
63,995 pigs annually, and space has been 
left for future extension if found necessary. 

The new abattoirs are situated in the six- 
teenth arrondissement, and are surrounded by 
the Rue de Dantzig, Rue des Morillons, Rue 
Brancion and the Chemin de, fer de Ceinture. 
The buildings are not yet quite completed, 
the abattoir for horses being at present not 
started. 

The site covers an area of twenty-five acres, 
and is divided into three portions, viz.: (1) the 
part devoted to the killing of beasts, calves 
and sheep; (2) for pigs; (3) for horses, and 
each of these parts is distinct in itself, with 
separate entrances. As at La Villette, the 
railway adjoins the site, and it is by this 
means that the animals are brought to the 
abattoirs. 

M. Moreau has endeavoured, and very 
successfully, to avoid some of the serious 
defects in planning which exist at La Villette, 
(1) on account of the immense area occupied by 
the échaudoirs, some are necessarily a long 
way from theentrance: (2) the échaudoirs are 
placed on each side of the slaughter courts, 
which are too narrow for the purpose ; (3) the 
bouveries and bergeries are in isolated build- 
ings, separated by streets, thus the animals 
have to be driven for a considerable distance 
before they reach the slaughter courts. It will 
be noticed on the plan (Fig. 28) that these 
defects have been avoided (1) by grouping the 


only one échaudoir on the side of the slaughter 
court, which is proportionately nearly double 
the size of those at La Villette; and (3) by 
arranging the bouveries and bergeries in 


direct communication with the slaughter 


courts, so that the animals have only to cross 
the waiting court to arrive at the place of 
slaughter. 

This latter is an admirable arrangement, as 
each animal is brought in separately, and does 
not see other animals killed. 


ABATTOIR FOR Brasts, SHEEP, AND CALVES. 


The entrance for this portion is from the 
Rue des Morillons, and consists of six large 
gates, with smaller gates for foot passengers. 
The piers are in masonry, surmounted by 
sculptured oxen. 

On either side of the entrance are two 
buildings, AA, devoted to offices of the Octroi, 
offices of the Butchers’ Trade Committee, 
caretakers’ apartments and residences. They 
are built in brick and stone and are two stories 
in height. Weighing tables are provided on 
the sides near the gates for use as the carcases 
leave the échaudoirs. Placed centrally with 
the entrance gates is the Pavilion, B, which 
contains offices for the collection of municipa: 
taxes, sanitary and veterinary inspectors’ 
offices, police station, and ambulance corps 
(Fig. 29). Beyond these buildings to the 
right and left is the large entrance court with 
the fountain (Fig. 30) in the centre, and on 
either side a parterre planted with trees, with 
roads for carts leaving the échaudoirs. Round 


Fig. 33. 
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PLAN OF BOUVERIES, BERGERIES, WAITING ‘AND SLAUGHTER COURTS 
AND ECHAUDOIRS. : 
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SCALE OF TEET 


this courtyard are four large buildings each 
_ containing cattle stables, waiting courts, killing 
courts, and échaudoirs. 

Fig. 31 is a plan of one block, the others 
_ being exactly similar. In the centre of one 
side are placed the bergeries (sheep stables), 
E, divided into eighteen pens and with feeding 
troughs round the sides. The divisions are 
formed of iron framing, the lower part being 
filled in with half brickwork cemented, and the 
upper part with iron railings (Fig. 32.) On 
_ either side of the bergeries are the bouveries 
(stables for oxen), F. These are separated 
from each other by dwarf walls, which are 
cemented. Iron hooks and rings are fixed in 
_ the walls, to which the animals are tethered. 
_ At the opposite side of the block are the 
_ échaudoirs (scalding and cutting up rooms), 
es eighteen in number, and in the centre a 
: ‘staircase giving access to the loft over, which 
is used as a forage and litter store. 
Between the stables and échaudoirs are two 
courts, H and I, one 21ft. wide, in which the 
animals wait before being killed, and the 
other, 29ft. wide, used as the slaughter court. 
These courts are separted by a dwarf wall 
-8ft. high, which has seven doors in its length. 
The animals are brought from the waiting 
_ court to the adjoining killing court separately, 
and it is in this particular that the system is 
so very greatly superior to that at La Villette. 
In the latter, the animals have to traverse 
streets in their j journey from the stables to the 
_ slaughter courts, which, in addition to danger 
_ from refractory animals, necessitates them 
being brought in numbers and having to stand 
near whilst their companions are killed. As 
will be seen, the slaughter courts are 29/t. 
_ wide, and work is only done on one side, whilst 


BLOCK PLAN. 
pe. 


RUF BRANCION 


Should any of the animals run away, eae 
can only do so in the waiting court, and so a 
grave source of danger is avoided. 

Sanitary conveniences, and stairs for access 
| to the lofts over the stables, are provided at 
the ends of the building adjoining the bou- 
veries. 

The two courts are spanned by one iron and 
glass roof as at La Villette. Fig. 33 shows a 
killing court, with échaudoirs on one side, and 
the dwarf wall separating the courts on the 
other. Figs. 29 and 30 show exterior views of 
these buildings, which are executed in brick 
and stone, with red tile roofs. The whole of 
the floors of the stables, échaudoirs and courts 
are in cement. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr, Rosert Viaers, president of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, sat as arbitrator in the 
case of “ Milledge v. the School Board for 
London,” a claim for compensation in respect 
of the freehold in four houses at Tolling- 
ton Park, Holloway, known as Nos. 31, 
35, 41, and 43, Marriott Road. It appeared 
that the four houses in question were each 
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and killing is carried on at both sides. 


DIVISIONS OF BERGERIES 
FIG, 32 


and easily accessible. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. FOR WHOM. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 

18 Elgin—Block of Buildings 

18 Maryport—Rebuilding Vanities, 
18 Pitlochry—Public Hall .. 

18 Barrasford—School Additions... 
18 Carmarthen—Bridge _... Se 
19 Armley—Chapel ... 

19 Kingston-on- Thames—Cottage 
19 Lancaster—Hospital 


Lady Gordon Cumming ... 
County Council "|. 


Sanitary Committee 


eo ) a 


SCALE OF FEET 


at La Villette, the courts are but 33ft. wide, 


Effort has been made to give to each of the | 
four blocks of butcheries equal importance, a 
large surface for circulation and cartage, and 
also to so place them that they are all in view 


Fie. 28. 


| let at £36 per annum, and produced a 
ground-rent of £6 10s. per annum per house. 
The principal witnesses for the claimant 
asserted that such ground-rents would 
fetch thirty-three years’ purchase. On the 
other hand, it was said, eight years’ purchase 
was a proper price.—The award was reserved. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Reid and Witlet, Elgin. 

C. Eaglesfield, Maryport. 

W.S. Pennell, Pitlochry. 

Armstrong and Knowles, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 
W. Hanstock and Son, Branch- road, Batley. 
V. Davidson, Bartley Lodge, New Malden. 
Borough Surveyor, Lancaster. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued 
Dano WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. 
— i d. 
Noy. 21 Edin vursit Extension of Offices H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, kainburgh. 


21 Hastings—School Additions 

Sandbach—School Additions ... 

Pontlottyn—School fa 

se 22 London, S.W. —Laundry ‘Additions .. 

Oldham. —Enlargement of Post Office 

22 Rothes—Hotel .. a 

Bushey—Enlar gement of School 

23 Uxbridge—Hospital Additions : 
Windermere—Alterations to Bank ... 

Bridgend—Chapel : 5 

“ 25 Hertford—Vagrant Wards 


= 28 Clifden—Extension of Infirmary 
Be 30 Baildon—House . Bi ees 
¥ 30 Rhiwfawr —School 


re 21—Dec.1. London, §.E.—School Additions 
Dee. 2 Hastings—Coastguard Station : 
PA 2 West Hartlepool—School 
3 3 Sheffield—Urinal and Wall 
Jan. 24 London—Tunneling Works 
Allerton—Nine Houses ... 
“ Carlisle—Five Houses ... 
23 Kirkstall—Chimney 
“ Lenton—Business Premises 
es Morecambe—Hotel 


* Pool—Villa .. 

3 Rotherham—Seven Houses and Stables, &c. 
- Sale—Ten Shops ... ise st on 
e. Arnside—Shops, &c. 

A Belfast—Stores .. 

ys Belfast—Alterations to Inn 


a Belfast—Houses ... 

4h Bishop Auckland—Roofs | 

am Bradford—Residence 

i Dalton—Alterations to Inn .., 

~ Drighlington—Alterations to Inn 

a Kilbrandon—Church Repairs .. ae 
ap London, S.E.—Rebuilding Houses ... 
Utley—Residence... ¥ a 
3 Wakes Colne—Six Cottages 

cS Whitehead—Sanitary Work 

7 Harrogate—Business Premises 

es Chesterfield—Business Premises 


ENGINEERING— 
Sheringham—Protection Works 


3 21 Wednesbury— Widening Bridge 

AA 21 Bognor—-Sea Wall, &c. 

ay 21 Ashton-under- -Lyne—Precipitation Tanks, &e. 
va 21 Broadhaven—Pier es Ap 

“ 21 Stafford—Stone Br eaking “Machine ... 

” 22 


London, E.C. —Workshop Machines 
- 22 London, 8.W.—Four Boilers ... Re 
London, 8.W.—Barges ... 

Castle Donington—Sewerage Works 

x 23 Woodhall Spa—Oil Engine ... 

Jan. 6 Johannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Pl int 
24 Londou—Tunnel . eas 


No date. Barrow-in- Furness—Boilers 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Nov. 21 Lanchester—Pipes 


hr 22 Glasgow—Pipes fe 
3 22 Southampton—Valves 


Dec. 19 London, 8.W.—Rails, &e. 
No date. Glasgow—Iron Roofing ... 
aA London, S.E.—Steel Joists 
+ Crosshills—Pipes ... 
A London, W.C.—Pipes 
ROADS— 
Nov. 2 Abertillery—Road 
” 3 


Minster—Granite Spalls 
24 Witham—Granite : 


No date. Harrogate—Road ... 
a3 Winchester—Flints : 
of Eccleshill—Streets, &c. ... 
SANITARY— 
Noy. 21 Droylsden—Sewers, &e.... 
s 21 Dublin—Sewer 
= 21 Stafford—Sewers, &c. 
5 21 Ulverston—Sewers 
af 24 Birmingham—Sewers 
“f 25 East Retford—Sewers 
a 28 Stourbridge —Sewers 
= 28 Thame—Sewers 
a 28 Bromsgrove—Sewers 
Bs 29 Hale—Sewers 


Commissioners H.M. Works 
School Board ... A ae 
School Board... _ -.. 
Metropolitan ‘Asylums Board 
Commissioners H.M. Works 


School Board... 
Joint Hospital Board. 


Guardians 
Guardians 


School Board ... 
Governors ~ 
Admiralty ... 

School Board ... fee 
Health Committee ... 
London County. Council 


ee eeeeeee 
seereeeee 


seereneee 


J. B. Charles ... 


Rural District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Office of Public Works 
Corporation ... 

East India Railway Company 
London County Council ... 
Uganda Railway Committee 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Towu Council... 

London veer! Council 
Schoo! Board .. xs 


Water Committee 
Corporation 
Corporation 


London County Council 
Water Co. Ltd. 
British Electric Traction Co. Ltd. 


Urban District Council 
Guardians f an 
Urban District ‘Council aa 
Stonefall Park Estate Co... 
Town Council <4 om 


Urban District Council 
Rural Sanitary Authority .. 
Asylums’ Board tae 
Rural District Council ... 
Public Works Committee... 
Urban District Council 
Drainage Board F 

Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


W. Jaffrey, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


ben) Fie Walker, Newcastle-chambers, Angel-row, Notts. 


A. Wells, Queen’s Chambers, Hastings. 

A. Price, Elworth, Sandbach. 

James and Morgan, Charles-street Chambers, Cardiff. 
A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 8. W. ‘ 

51, High-street, Rothes. 

W. HH. Syme, 4, High-street, Watford. 

B. Freeman, 24. New Windsor-street, Uxbridge. ~ 
R. Walker, Public Buildings, Windermere. 

Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W. Ge 
R. Austin, 13, Villiers- street, Hertford. = 
County Surveyor, Galway. 

Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 
W. W. Williams, 63, Wind-street, Swansea. 

A. J. Gale, 4, Serge: ants’ -inn, Fleet-street, E.C. i: 
Works Dept., Admiralty, 21, N: orthumberland-avenue, W.C. 
School Board Offices, Park-road, West Hartlepool. ai 
C.F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. 
RB. Drake, 142, Allerton-road, Allerton. 

Mrs. Roper, 5, Alton-street, Currock-road, Carlisle. 
Kirkstall Brick Co., Canal-side, Kirkstall, near London. — 
Ball and Lamb, 23, King-street, Nottingham. 
Harrison, Hall, and Moore, 36, Albert-road, itcrecanbee 
W. A. Hobson, 82, Albion- street, Leeds. 

E. Hutchison, Howard-street, Rotherham, 

S. Smith, Sale. 

Je Stalker, Kendal. 

W. J. Moore, Whitehall- pallies: Ann-street, Belfast. 
W...d. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. — 
W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann- street, Belfast. 
Mr. Farr, Coachbuilder, Bishop Auckland. 

J. Jackson, Barry-street, Bradford. 

Settle and Farmer, Ulverston. 

A. D. Kaye, 71, Albion-street, Leeds. 

P, Fisher, Kilbrandon. me 
S. D. Bhabha, 8, Drakefell-road, St. Catherine’s Park, S.E. 
Judson and Moore, Keighley. 
J. W. Start, Cups- pana etd Colchester. bs: 
J. Russell, 16, Waring-street, Belfast. : 
Bland and Bown, Harrogate. 

W. C. Jackson, Chesterfield. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. 

A. C. Bridges, High-street, Bognor. 

A fre Earnshaw, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

D. and C. Stevenson, 84, George-street, Edinburgh, 

W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Staffor 

Sec., East India Railway Company, Nisbolasdane, E.C, 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing- street, S.W. : 


Jka Chatterton, Horncastle. - 2 
R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, B.C. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. We 
School Board Offices, Barrow-in- Furness, a 


J. Cook, Town Hall, Lanchester. 

Wiss Chamen, 75, Waterloo- street, Glasgow. 

W. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Southampton. — 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15, Victoria-street, S.W. | 
Wilks, Sloan, and Co., 112, Bath-street, Glasgow. 
W. Adams, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. 7 
Sec., Water Co., “Crosshills, Keighley. a 
Cc. H. Gadsby, Donington House, Norfolk- street, Ww. oe 


J. McBean, 1, King-street, Abertillery. £ 
C. Taylor, Minster, near Ramsgate. 

W.B. Blood, Witham. 

Whitehead and Smetham, Albert-street, Harrogate. 
City Surveyor, Winchester. ° 

J. Crawshaw, Mount View, Eecleshill, 


Engineer to the Council, Droylsden, 

T. Phelan, Board Room, James-street, Dublin, 
J. E. Willeox, Union-chambers, Birmingham. 
J. Greenwood, Union Offices, Ulverston, 

J. Price, Council House, Birmingham. 

J.C. Melliss, 264, Gresham House, E.C. 

W. Fiddian, Town Hall Offices, Stourbridge. } 
J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great George-street, ‘Wostminster): 
E. B. Marten. Church-street Chambers, Stourbidge. wl 
J. M. D. McKenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. on 


be 30 London, S.E. —Sanitary. ry Reconstruction at Workhouse. Guardians és Offices of the Guardians, Brook- -street, Sennington tay ; 
Jan, 15 Callao—Sewerage Works : ap v3 ... Municipality ... Commercial Department, Foreign Office, Z 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


DESIGNS BEQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


Nov. 18 Sheffield —Board School... 
ss 24 Brightwell—Hospital 

Ne 28 Preston —Hospital : 

Der. 1 Aberavon—Extension of Market 
:. 12 Morley —Schools . 

31 Stockholm—New Stations 


Jan. 1 Hull—Library ; 
2 Harrogate —Pump Room 
» 2 Harrogate—Alterations to Ola Pump Room 
” 2 Bradford—Fire Brigade Station 
Hy 14 Burney. Scbpol &e, 


£21 


£50, £30, £20 ... 
£50, £30, £20 ... 
£30, £20, £10 ... > 
£100, £50, £30 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


J. Moss, School Board Offices, Sheffield. 
Wellingford Urban District Council. 
Fylde, Preston, and Garstang Joint Hospital Committes. 
Aberayon Corporation. =; 
Morley School Board, Gildersome-road, Morley. 
- Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State ‘Railwa ays. 
Public Libraries Committee. a! 
Corporation of Harrogate. 
Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harre 
Corporation of Bradford. 
Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burnley. 
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y Property and Land Sales. 


_Plashet Hall Estate.—Fifteenth Sale of Freehold Build- 
P ing Land, close to the Romford-road. 


ESSRS. TUCKETT and SON are in- 
structed by the Trustees of the late John Gurney, 
sq., to SELL by AUCTION, at the Princess Alice, 
Forest-gate,on THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 
24th, at SIX o’clock, 20 very prominent SHOP PLOTS, 
in the best part of White Post-lane, and 64 Plots for 
private houses, having 16ft. frontages to the extension 
of Halley-road. Immediate possession. Free convey- 
ances. Deferred payment. Interest 4 per cent. 
_ Particulars of Messrs. Youna, Jones, and Co., 
Solicitors, 2, St. Mildred’s-court, E.C.; or of Messrs. 
UckETT and Son, Land Agents, Surveyors, &c., 2, 
Basinghall-street, E.C. 


AIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession, 

ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the “ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a ‘‘ going concern.” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
Cuar.es Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


fee BEY .— Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
—In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and S.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
and post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 
_FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with afrentage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
Gas and water mains along the frontage. Would be 
divided. 
Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Sims, Auctioneers and Estate 
Asents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, §8.W., or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


CANNING TOWN, within five minutes’ walk of Custom 
_ House Station.—A small Freehold Building Estate, 
comprising a little over six acres, ripe for immediate 
-development.— With possession. 
j ESSRS. VENTOM, BULL, and COOPER 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
29th, 1898,at TWO o’clock precisely, about SIX ACRES 
of valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, com- 
prising the only uncovered land lying between Canning 
‘Town Station and the Recreation Ground, and possess- 
ing important frontages to the Freemasons and Prince 
Regent roads; tithe and land tax free. 
Particulars may be had of Messrs. HERBERT SAXELBY 
and Co., Solicitors, 7 and 8, Ironmonger-lane; at the 
Mart ; and of the AucTIONEERS, 35, Old Jewry, E.C. 


By EDWIN FOX AND BOUSFIELD, 
¥ At the AUCTION MART, 

On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, at TWO. 
By Order of the Trustees of the late Edward Dewick, 
Esq., and another. 

QX\ITY of LONDON.—Walbrook.—FREE- 
p HOLD ESTATE, comprising No. 31, Walbrook, 
and No. 1, Bond-court, covering superficial area of 
790Ft., well lighted and- possessing the conspicuous 
frontage on the upper stories of about 38ft., with a 
depth of 53ft,, thus affording scope for the erection of 
a handsome modern building for commercial or pro- 
essional purposes. The site is at present covered with 
the very substantial five-story premises, for many years 
Occupied by Messrs. Herring, Dewick, and Hardy, 
wholesale stationers, and is thoroughly sound, each 
floor carrying heavy weights. Possession on comple- 
tion of the purchase. The property is thus available 
for occupation in its present form, for investment by 
re-letting, or for more profitable utilisation by creating 
4 ground rent on building lease, or devoting capital to 
the erection of such a noble pile as will ensure a large 


return. 

_ Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
BousFieip’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
and of the Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. 


' VANDERCOM, HARDY, AND DOULTON, 
‘ 23, Bush-lane, E.C. 


Straw -hill, Middlesex. Within eight minutes’ 
walk of the Station on the L. and S.W. Railway. 


N / ESSRS. TOPLIS and HARDING will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., 
on eee NOVEMBER llth, at TWO o’clock 
_ The Sakis FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
Nos. 5 and 6, Waldegrave-terrace, Strawberry-hill, 
Middlesex, producing rentals, actual and estimated, 
ounting to £60 per annum, together with a plot of 
EHOLD BUILDING LAND adjoining, ripe for 
velopment, and having a frontage to Waldegrave- 
e of about 55ft., a depth of about 154ft., and an 
rea of about one-third of an acre. 

Particulars, » hese and conditions of sale may be had 
it the Mart, .C.; of F, G, Mettows, Esq., Solicitor, 
-Fenchurch-buildings, E.C,; and of Messrs, Toriis 
nd HARDING, 66, Cannon-street, E.C, 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Sales of Estates, Hous Property, Ground Rents, &c. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS beg: 

to announce that their SALES of the above take 

place at the MART, London, E.C., the LAST WED- 
NESDAY in EVERY MONTH and on other days as 
required. Special attention given to the Sale of Estates 


‘in Pilots. 


Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., and at 
Leytonstone. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MippLETON and CarpDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


pee: SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 

Moderate terms to those about to build,—ArrisTic, 1, 

West-terrace, Whitby. 6 


UANTITIES, Estimates, Measurement 
and Adjustment of Variations, Preparation of 
Accounts, and kindred work at strictly moderate 
charges by experienced man. Special terms Architects 
work.—* Survey,” 23, Kilburn Priory, Kilburn. 2 


A GENCIES.—The great demand and 
enormous field for the conversion of existing 
windows into “‘ N.A.P.’”? windows render necessary the 
establishment of agencies in aJl important towns. 
Builders, Decorators, &c., desirous of securing 
AGENCIES are therefore invited to communicate with 
the Secretary, “ N.A.P.”” Window Company Limited, 
159, Victoria-street, Westminster. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, first-class ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT, able to prepare working draw- 

ings from sketches, take off quantities, and prepare 
details. One who has had some experience in surveying 
and levelling preferred.—Apply, stating age, experience, 
and salary required, to Box 888, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 2 


UNIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 

MAN WANTED for estate and county surveyor’s 
office.—Apply, with references and salary, to ‘‘ Lanp, 
Office of this paper. 1 


Sais OS ee ee i eee 
BP Mege eae and TYPE-WRITING.— 

. VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office. 
Gentlewomen only.—Box 853, BuiLpERs’ J eee 
Office. 


ANTED, in a Country Office, an 

ASSISTANT, able to finish drawings artistic- 

ally ; must have knowledge of quantities; state salary, 

age, and experience.—Box No, 333, Office of BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 1 


et on he Re ee ee 
W ANTED, a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 
TECT’S ASSISTANT, Must be able to help 
with quantities. Salary not exceeding £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
Arcurrect, 102, Westborough, Scarborough. 


vn Sore eee Ae i ee ie ee 
LEETHORPES - WITH - THRUNSCOE 

C URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 

The undersigned has a Vacancy ior a PUPIL, 

remium required. : 
a Splendid cherie for a pushing youth at this popular 
watering place. Population in 1891 was 4306; popula- 
tion at present time, over 13,000. — 

Further particulars on application from 

EGBERT RUSHWON, C.E. (by exam.), 

Engineer, Surveyor, and bie 


Cleethorpes. 


A AE MM Dd a OE ee 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT.—WANTED at once, good draughtsman, 
able to level and make small surveys. Knowledge of 
specifications required,—Apply, in first instance, by 
letter only, enclosing references and stating _ Salary 
required, to Messrs, PowrLt and Co,, St. Swithun’s 
Estate Offices, Lewes. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

WANTED in North of England with view to 

permanency.—State age. silary, experience, referenees, 
to D., 32, care of C. Birchall, Liverpool. 


able to take out quantities, and have had ex- 
experience in preparing accounts of extra works and 
variations. Also able to trace drawings.—Address, 
stating age and salary, with copy of testimonials, to 


_ Messrs, E. Pricr and Sons, Builders, Coleham, Shrews- 


bury. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.B.1.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


PERSPECTIVE 8. 
EK. BECKITT LAMB, 


31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C,. 1 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, experienced, 
PREPARES Bills of Quantities, Estimates, 
Measured Work, &c., at own office in Strand. Work 
carried out without delay. Special terms. — Box, 
No. 891, Office of the BurnpERs’ JouRNAL. 1 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (23) 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Four years’ ex- 

perience in high-class work, Good references. Student 
R.1.B.A.—Apply, ‘A.,” 23, Otlev-road, Harrogate. 1 


ORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS 

seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT;; large London ex- 
perience; good colourist and manager of men; town or 
country ; good personal references ; wages moderate.— 
‘“W.P.,” 14, Ravensdon-street, Kennington Park. 1 


UILDER’S CLERK 


and GEHNERAL 
ASSISTANT requires SITUATION, Thorough 
practical knowledge of the trade, keeping and pricing 
accounts. Good references.—Apply J. Mason, Daniel’s 
Farm, Sandow, Herts. 1 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 

' ASSISTANT DISENGAGED. Levelling, sur- 
veying, good draughtsman, inking-in, colouring and 
tracing plans, &e. Usual office work. Good testi- 
monials. Moderate salary.—J. S. Ramsuay, Oundle, 
Northants, 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (20) 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat and quick 
tracer. Shorthand (60). General office routine. Six 
years’ experience.—H. Wirt, care of Messrs, Gibson 
and Russell, 11, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C 


SSISTANT  (Architect’s) Disengaged. 

Used to infirmaries, hospitals, hotels, and 

domestic work. Practical and artistic draughtsman.— 
“ Art,” 4, Butler-street, Preston, Lanes. 


RCHITECT’S ASSSISTANT (junior) 
seeks APPOINTMENT. Good references. Neat 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, surveys. First-class certificates in freehand, 
perspective, and advanced building construction. — 
DENNER, care of Warren, Architect, Exeter. 
TELEGRAMS : 


pidioe toa” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Ad oining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, ArcuHITEcT & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 
No. 1011, Holborn 
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Warings : 
unequalled for Chimneypieces, Over- 


mantels, Grates, etc., in all styles at 
moderate prices. 


Warings 


Fitted Show Rooms are unique 
examples of tasteful and economical — 


\ Furnishing. 
Warings | 
a i are successful in competition for 
In Pine primed, with Tiles, Berlin Black ane ; 
Grats aba CAPE CHEOE: Building, Sanitary Work, Decora- 


tion, and Cabinet Work. 


Warineges 


carry out Architects’ own designs 
in the most careful and conscientious 


a 


manner. 

Warings , 4 

: are famed for this union of qualities 

les —“Maximum of Taste, Minimum 
Bag of Cost.” 3 

oF EN 

= WARINGS 

: LONDON. LIVERPOOL. 

- MANCMESTER. PARIS. 


Carved Oak or Walnut, with Black and Copper Dogs, | 
De Nurgan Tiles and Marble Steps. DESIGNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. | 


“= 3S >. ; 4,5 
Ry os - aie < 
Se F pase av > £5 


f s a . 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


= . *Tnorder to de- 


Criticism : : +o fa° 
ital A pplication fine what is fairest, 
you must delight 


to Regenerative Art. 
in what is fair.” 


So wrote Ruskin in his early years, in his first 
work upon “ Modern Painters.” With that 
advanced enlightenment, which was the sure 
sign of his genius, he saw the true dominating 
spirit of creative Art, and placed his dis- 
cerning finger upon it. It is one of those 
truths which are remarked by many as 
_ being unquestionable. ‘“ Why,’ we can hear 
_ them say, “it is apparent, and what I myself 


- eould have written,” but this isa fallacy on - 


_ their part. The real impressive truths have 
always this striking correctness, to which 
fact we doubtless owe the feeling of a long 
- acquaintance. Yet the intellectual and 
_ eritieal background necessary for the culture 
of such clearness of vision is incalculable. It 
requires a mind, great’ indeed, to break 
through this illusive satisfaction, searching 
_ untilit finds, and dragging into the broad 
a light of day the knowledge which it has 
_ gathered so painfully in the dark. Yet con- 
_ sidering this artistic confession of faith by 
_ the cold glare of to-day, its truthfulness is 
_ stillimpressed upon us with resistless force, 
even while we wonder at the serene abandon 

_ which permits of such a confession. It seems 
to urge us with agonising earnestness to cast 
_ aside the stereotyped forms and old thread- 
bare fallacies which are still, to a certain 
extent, clogging our progress, like weeds the 
_ young growth of the wheat. Go to the 
woods! Violate the secrecy of untrodden 
glades! Seek out the solitude of leaves and 

_ singing brooks, mark the clear profile of 
_ mountain ranges, the changing shadows 
_ chasing each other over the green slopes, 
_ and the fleeey masses of cloud overhead. 
All this it cries on regenerative Art to 
accomplish, and then having partaken 

_ to the full of the inimitable beauty, 
_ ¢reate, build, make, a lasting memorial 
of the fairness of things everywhere around 
you. The thought is in strange uniformity 
_ with that of the gospel of criticism given with 
such excellence of expression by Matthew 
_ Arnold. These two men, so widely dif- 
ferent in temperament and the expression 
il of their faith, have striven both in one direc- 
tion. Matthew Arnold pointed out that 
_ degenerative periods of literature were 


\ 
‘ 


faculty. Critical effort was choked, pushed 


power; so much so, that it disappeared for a 
Re As bag - 


Ty 


ne . 
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-blame, the final judgment of time. 


largely due to the disuse of the critical - 


out of sight, by a great burst of creative 
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time, almost completely, from the field of 
literature. Yet of this independent burst of 
creative effort little survives, to bear without 
Ruskin, 
when he calls on us to go to the fields and 
paths of pure excellence, is urging indirectly 
for the exercise of the critical side of Art. 
* Whatever is in Architecture fair or beauti- 
ful,” he says, “is imitated from natural 


forms ;”’ and it-is to the critical faculty that 
natural forms are made to give reasons. of 
their beauty. For to make use of natural 


‘beauty we must analyse its charm, divesting 


it of its halo of mystery, and drawing its 
secret from it to ourselves, whence we can 
utilise it to the glorification of Art in all its 
branches. Who is more analytical and 
critical than Ruskin himself in his apprecia- 


fection of writing Ruskin doubtless owed to 
his critical faculty exercised in this, as im 
other branches of Art. The mature style of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which has gained 


for itself an almost universal admiration, was 


not formed without infinite trouble, and that 
necessary critical appreciation of the great 
stylists in literature. The artist cannot 
express himself alone, unaided by the work 
of previous exponents of his Art. He must 
study continually, he must search with this 
critical faculty of which we speak for the 
wandering beauty, the indefinite charm, in 
wll around him.’ A satisfactory application 
of the artistic gift can only be obtained 
by an intense and wide knowledge, con- 
versant with the beauty of past and 
eurrent forms. Once this is recognised and 
observed in its entirety, there would follow 
a rejuvenated outburst which could easily put 


FONT BY JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


Vide ARTS AND CRAFTS AND THEIR RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE. 


tion of Architecture in “The Stones of 
Venice?” He inquires closely into every 
form of beauty, every felicity of proportion ; 


‘while his analysis of decoration is such as to 


give us, if we are in sympathy with him, 
a eomplete grasp of the great necessary 
principle of the application of ornament. 
Here we have the ideal treatment of the 
subject, for no one can deny that this great 
book is not in every way an appreciation of 
Venetian Art. Yet it reserves to itself the 
right to qualify its praise with severity of 
judgment, and to temper mere admiration 
with critical thought. It is apart from the 
subject, though we will mention it, that Rus- 
kin in his appreciation of, and lofty ambition 
for Art, has obtained an excellence, a serenity 
of expression in his writing, which even 


Matthew Arnold could not better. The open- 


ing words of this book have become a jewel 
of literature for all time. It is a poem 
written in prose, where beauty of expression, 
purity of thought, and charm of manner 


‘meet to make an excellent whole which has 
‘been unsurpassed in this century. 


This per- 


to shame our present artistic output. Yet in 
this we do not think of the Art of to-day as 
poor or ineffectual, however unambitious it 
may be. Ruskin gives us guidance again 
when he says, “ We may not be able to com- 
mand good, beautiful, or inventive Architec- 
ture, but we ean obtain an honest Architee- 
ture ;*’ and in this we have our own case. 
Whatever has been accomplished by the Art 
of to-day, whether it is inferior or second- 
rate, their can be no doubt of its honesty. 
The hall-mark of the time is at least honesty 
of purpose and genuineness of aim. This 
being so, we cannot despair of its future, for 
where there is honesty there is truth, and 
from the pinnacle of truth the climb is straight 
tothe completion of beauty. With all the hope 
that can be drawn from Ruskin, there is also 


a warning, which, we think, would not be out 


of place to end with, “The aspect of. the 
years that approach us is as solemn as it 
is full of mystery; and the weight of evil 
against which we have to contend is like 
the letting out of water.” 

F. B. 
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ON REFLECTION. 


: WE are glad to 
Tae notice that the pro- 

ject for adequate ac- 
commodation of the London County Council’s 
executive under one roof, is again approaching 
consideration. The excellent work done by 
the L.C.C. since its inauguration, and the 
far-reaching power it exercises in promoting 
the welfare and prestige of London, entitles 
it to the distinction of an imposing site, and 
monumental design, for its official home. 
Apart from these reasons, the needs of 
economy, and a thorough efficiency in its 
administration, demands a new scheme of 
accommodation. Highteen months ago it 
was shown that there was immediate want of 
extra accommodation for 500 clerks and other 
public and exeeutive chambers incidental to 
the work of the Council, and these needs have 
considerably increased since then. It may 
be considered to have been due to want of 
tact, and a lack of careful exactness in the 
statements of the Council, which last year 
brought about the rejection of the ‘ London 
County Buildings Bill” by the House of 
Commons, with a majority of eighty-one on 
the vote. It was shown that the Council's 
project, for the fulfilment of which a sum of 
£1,000,000 was asked, could not be realised 
for less than £2,000,000, and this tended to 
promote a disbelief in the Council's sincerity 
and good faith. It was further stated that 
the CockspurStreet-Trafalgar Square site was 
the most expensive available in all London. 
We hope that when the Council presents its 
next Buildings Bill it will get what it wants. 


FEw people who 
pass along Victoria 
Street have probably 
remarked the growth 
of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Astley Place. This huge building is now 
advanced far enough to allow of some idea 
heing formed of the scope and intention of 
the design, for the clerestory is now generally 
complete, and much of the exterior scaffold- 
ing is now removed. It is premature to say 
much of a building which is still so far from 
heing completed, but the precision and power 
of the designer, as well as the daring 
originality of his style must be admitted by 
all. It is little to prophecy that Westminster 
Cathedral in ability, as in size and impor- 
tance, will be Mr. Bentley's masterpiece ; 
and we dare further to prophesy that it will 
take rank in history as one of the foremost 
buildings of the century. It exhibits the 
architect's remarkable mastery of the diffi- 
eulties of seale and proportion in the detail, 
in marked degree, and is full of thought and 
of subtleties in arrangement and uses of 
material, The style is an anomaly, but 
exhibits little that is incongruous. It is best 
described as “ Byzantine,” and we learn that 
Mr. Bentley spent three months in Gon- 
stantinople and adjoining districts before 
maturing his design. The eampanile is not 
to be built at present, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Bentley will modify it. The 
cathedral is so closely surrounded by lofty 
buildings that it would be impossible to raise 
a tower to a height which would enable it to 
he seen from the adjoining streets; and, for 
the purpose of identifying the church from 
a distance, a much lower tower would meet 
all ends. 


The Westminster 
Cathedral. 


WE publish to- 


Mr. Wilson on Arts day the concluding 


and Crafts. 


portion of Mr. H.- 


Wilson’s essay, which was read as a paper 
hefore the Architectural Association on the 
llth inst. Apart from the great literary 
gifts and abilities of the author, this essay 
deserves a wide attention for the erudite 


epitome it renders of the origin and functions 
of handicraft, andthe Arts and Crafts guilds 
of early times ; and also for the many valuable 
instances and illustrations which are here 
collected and presented in establishing Mr. 
Wilson’s assertion, that so far from Architee- 
ture being the ‘ Mother of the Arts,” as the 
catch-phrase has it, the very existence of 
Architecture must be referred to the activity 
and importance of the various handicrafts 
from time immemorial, and, more directly, to 
the collective enthusiasm and enterprise of 
the so-ealled guilds. In the middle ages the 
life and aspirations of the guilds was the life 
and aspirations of the cities and the nation. 
The whole municipal, industrial, and social 
life moved in the cirele of the guilds. The 
guilds were the disseminators of culture, 
they were the centre of intellectual activity, 
they were the great religious force, they 
were the medium through which the ideals, 
the learning, and the shifts and contrivances 
of foreign civilisation were absorbed and 
assimilated into the life of the people. In 
this connection Mr. Wilson has much to say 
upon a matter that is all too imperfectly 
understood, and he draws a picture which 
must awaken the enthusiasm of all whose 
sympathies truly lie with Architecture. 


. 


THE obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from the early 
part of Mr, Wilson’s paper 
is that we should try and 
reawaken the impulses and the conditions of 
labour under which the great Architectural 
epochs throve, if our own Architecture is 
ever to take place in the same rank with that 
of the Middle Ages; and this is the line of 
reasoning which the author has followed. In 
applying his principles we think Mr. Wilson 
is least happy. He admits that “to evolve 
living art out of this muddle of dead systems 
seems almost hopeless,” and the practical 
suggestions he offers to those who would now 
set about and evolve this ‘living art ” out of 
the muddle, necessarily constitute somewhat 
of an anti-climax to the wide, general regard 
and tense strenuous method in which he has 
dealt with his subject in the body of his 
paper. If the substantial and essential truth 
of Mr. Wilson’s contention, which all may 
put to the test of their historical knowledge, 
their observation, and their convictions, were 
but generally acknowledged and admitted, 
the men whose enthusiasm best qualified 
them to advance the principles—to evolve 
this living art—will discover. or compel the 
opportunity they desire. Some men there 
will be who will cry aloud at the new creed, 
“ What ! am I to give up my 5 per cent. on the 
contract and my 23 per cent. on the quantities, 
and start at a carpenter’s bench ?” But 
anyone who should raise such a protest stands 
convicted as useless to the cause. ~ In the 
light of these new principles he is‘ damned 
from here to eternity.” | Not only is he 
opposed to the principles put forward by Mr. 
Wilson, but he has no understanding of what 
they mean or imply. ; 


Architects’ 
Architecture. 


From the Queen's Bench 
we have a remarkable in- 
stance of the irresponsibility 
of the English working man, and the pro- 
tection that is extended to him by the State. 
The plaintiff in an action for compensation— 
a youth of nineteen—joined it seems a street 
crowd that was watching some workmen 
erect an iron electric light standard in the 
Chalk Farm Road. The plaintiff, with the 
rest of the crowd, declined to move away 
when warned of the danger, and when in 
moving the standard to allow a tram to pass, 
it fell over, plaintiff’s foot was crushed so 
badly that the surgeons had to eut part of it 
off. It is a wholesome maxim which lays 
down that a fool is well paid with the fruit of 
his-folly, but although it was shown that the 
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defendant had used all due care in his opera- 


tions, a discriminating British jury awarded 
the street-gazer asum of £300. He was a 


plumber, the defendant was an employer. The é 


plaintiff will, no doubt, avail himself of any 
opportunity that may present itself to lose 
a bit more of his foot on the same terms. 
is difficult to understand what an unfortunate 
vestry contractor is to do in such a case. He 
may not hustle the Queen’s subjects upon 
the public road, he cannot stop the tram 


‘ 


service, and he cannot command a cordon of 


police at will, If plaintiff had been killed 
outright, his ease would have won small 
sympathy ; and unless the defendant is a 
man of transcendental virtues, he must be 
heartily sorry that he was not. : 


The East End 


Water Famine. Chief engineer to the 


East London Water 
Company, before the Royal . commission, 
establishes a fact which has for some time 
been pretty clear, namely, that the late so- 
called “‘ water famine” was due, not so much 
to lack of water, as to reckless waste. The 


Tue examination of the 


a 


* 


It 


chief cause for the trouble seems to have 


been lack of proper appliances to collect the 
water. It was a “ cistern famine’ more than 
any other sort. 
filled what vessels they had, and let them run 
over. In one part, the sewermen could fnot 
remain in the sewers for the flood, which fell 
directly the turncock turned off the water. 


Throughout the drought the domestie supply 


never fell lower than eighteen gallons per head 
a day. By a more careful husbanding of 
their water early in the year, this Company 
states that it can meet all demands should a 


similar scarcity of rain occur during the next’ 


or following summers. We would suggest 


also that it would be well to enforee the use — 


of proper cisterns. It seems that cisterns 
are required.under the regulations of the 
Company, but the rules on the subject are 
evaded, In some houses, cisterns of wholly 
inadequate size, are fitted, and in others the 


cistern is only put in in order to secure a 


supply, and so soon as the water is turned on 
is taken away again. Inthis way one cistern 
has been made to serve a whole row of houses. 
We have heard of the same use being made 
of an intercepting trap, but cisterns are not 
“covered im,” and there should be no diffieulty 
in securing a fulfilment of the rules, 


Tur question of rebuilding the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts in Regent Street is 
being discussed. The school has only been in 
existence two years, during which time 
it has grown altogether beyond the capacity 
of the present temporary premises. Last 
session there were 539 students on the 
books, of whom about 140 attended every 
night. The annual cost of maintenance 
is £8000, and the return from fees only 
£150. The fees, of course, are merely 
a pledge of earnest purpose, not at all 
a serious contribution towards the expenses. 
The Technical Education Board proposes to 
acquire the leasehold interest of Oxford Man- 
sions, within a few yards of the existing school. 

Mr. H. B. Brasazon’s water colour draw- 
ings and pastels at the Goupil Gallery have 
that exquisite certainty of statement and that 
delightful charm of suggestion which are only 
found combined in the work of an artist who 
has in the mastering of his craft never for- 
gotten the obligations he owes to Nature. 
Years of faithful practice are needed to reach 
such a level of technical proficiency as he has 
gained, and prolonged observation of the 
most sensitive kind will alone give the inti- 
mate knowledge of the open air which he shows 
in every touch. 


People left the taps open, % 


The exhibition is extremely 1 


important as a display of command over — 
materials ; but it is of the highest possible 
value as an assertion of principles that have _ 


been tested and perfected during a long life — 


—: 


devoted to artistic aims of exceptional purity. 
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And their Relation to Architecture.* 


By H. Wuson. 


LE; 


OW it must be evident that if Architecture 

is thus a natural, social, racial art, if it be 
produced not by the will of single individuals, 
but is the expression in masonry of the work- 
ing of the time-spirit, then it must be clear that 
what we are doing to-day cannot be called 
Architecture stmply because what passes 
for such is produced under quite different 


and quite artificial conditions. It may be 
interesting—to the sociologist; it may at 
times be beautiful; it is not, properly speak- 
ing, Architecture. Modern building, when 
itis beautiful, is always the work of artists 
who by hazard have made bricks and mortar 
their medium of expression. They would have 
done notable work in any material; but, in 


_ judging of the building of a nation, we must 


take the mass of it and not the sporadic works 
of men who were artists first and builders 
afterwards. Judged by the mass of building 
raised to-day, there is little to be proud of in 
the art that produces such works as—any 
building each of you particularly dislike. 

This brings us down to our own diy. The fact 
is that Renaissance is notable pre-eminently 
for architect’s architecture. It is the work of 


A paper read before the Architectural Association 
on Friday, November 11th, 1893. 


architects who design as distinguished from 
those whowdid. But though it and the Archi- 
tecture of design was so produced, the men 
who did it were real craftsmen in the com- 
pletest sense of the word. Look through any 
biography of the medieval masters and you 
will find that they were almost without excep- 
tion trained first as goldsmiths, painters, or 
sculptors, workers in wood, ivory, and mosaic 
—they were employed only as designer archi- 
tects, when they had attained eminence in the 
crafts. The hard training of work in material 
had filled them with ideas and enlarged and 
rounded their ideals. Having mastered one or 
more arts before they touched design as a 
separate thing, their work had a sculptural 
completeness impossible of attainment in any 
other way. But we must not forget that much 
of this completeness was added after the design 
had been made by the unifying labours of the 
creative craftsmen associated in the guilds, 
then in the very height of their power. Though 
the skeleton designs were prepared by the 
master sculptor and the proportions settled 
before the building was begun, the designs 
were overgrown, veiled, and clothed by the 
individual creation of the special workman to 
whom each portion of the building was 
assigned. Those workmen trained under and 
elected into the guilds put into their work 
unhindered, though directed by the designer, 
all that their skill enabled them to express of 
ideas and the tradition of their guild, and for 
many years we do not perceive the necessarily 
mechanical methods to which the designer 
considered as the user of a separate faculty 
was necessarily reduced. 

But these mechanical or scientific methods 
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are there, becoming more and more evident— 
as time goes on—until the building is turned 
into a mere sitting fora variety of the delicate 


and beautiful works of men who without 
ceasing to be artists are daily less associated 
in the vital design of the building. Their 
work ceases to have those organic relations to 
the whole which we find even in eighteenth 
century buildings’ in England, This because, 
though designed by architects, they were 
carried out by the master workmen, who, in 
almost all the details, had a free hand. 
The change goes on, the art of design 
is in the process of evolution into artifice ; 
the designer becomes more and more special- 
ised into a constructing draughtsman, the 
maker of graphic specifications for buildings 
instead of the actual maker of buildings. 
Little by little he loses hold of the guilds, and 
this causes the artist to become a specialist each 
in his own department; the guilds dissolve, 
and as the importance of the design increase: 
their powers decrease, and that great tide of 
life—of whose existence they were the evi- 
dence—finally ebbs away, leaving as the last 
product of the Renaissance—the final flower 
of all that cultivation—the modern architect, 
high and dry on the arid peaks of individual 
effort, cut of from any possibility of doing as 
he might wish, condemned to the more than 
Sisyphean labour of producing something out 
of nothing, while deprived of means to do it. 
That is the position in which we found our- 
selves but a little while ago. 

It is manifestly illogical to blame the archi- 
tect for being the result of a perfectly natural 
process of evolution ; it is equally illogical to 
expect from a man the work of a multitude, or 
to get from a molecule the momentum of a mass. 
* * * 3 

It is all very well to show why a thing is 
wrong, but it is important for us to know 
what we ourselves are to do—and this, though 
difficult, is not impossible. In the first place, 
as Architecture is built up by the harmonious 
co-operation of the natural aptitudes of many 
individuals, it is necessary for each to follow 
his own particular bent, and to devote himself 
to that work to which he feels most drawn. 
In the vast field of building there is ample 
room for the effective working of every talent 
and the display of every power. And, inas- 
much as all the crafts are necessary to Archi- 
tecture, there need be no strife for precedence, 
for we all, as in life, are interdependent. Just 
as there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit, so there are diversities of crafts with 
the same art working in all, embracing all, 
inspiring all. The lead worker who does a fine 
font, the silversmith who creates a chalice, the 
modeller, the plasterer, the mason, the waller, 
and the sculptor, the carpenter, the joiner, and 
the carver are all necessary, and all equal, in so 
far as each does the work to the best of his 
ability. There is neither greater nor less in 
the kingdom of art—all are the servants of 
their own souls, as they are the servants of 
God—and that is the heart of the whole 
matter. 

I do not mean by suggesting that each man 
should take up a craft, to advise the dilettantism 
which dallies for an hour or two in the evening 
over some easy bit of work, done at a loose 
end, without reference to any actual build- 
ing, although even that is not to be despised 
if it leads to a truer perception of the nature 
of building. I mean this, that each should 
determine to be—as the old men were—a crafts- 
man first and an architect afterwards, for it is 
futile to talk of directing the handicrafts if 
we are not in some degree craftsmen ourselves. 

Moreover, the value of the craft study lies 
not alone in the manual and mental training 
we derive from it, but in this that the very 
processes of work suggest other designs, the 
original pencil setch is modified or abandoned 
as the thing we make takes form. When we 
have done the work, and placed it in some 
corner of the studio, the critical faculty which 
was held somewhat in abeyance by the ardour 
of work reasserts itself, we see defects of design 
and remedy them. As the light fades or changes, 
the work takes on new aspects, and becomes the 
starting point ofan entirely newand livingsetof 
ideas, a fruitful source of suggestion while 
it remains there.. Whereas, when the original 
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sketch, drawing, or design has been handed 
to a tradesman, not only do we lose the 
full power of modifying work in progress, 
not only do we lose the suggestiveness 
of process, but the work when done is neither 
our own nor the workman’s, it is an illegitimate 
birth, and bears the marks of it on its face for 
all who have eyes to see. What is true of the 
lesser art is true of the greater—unlezs you 
live with your buildings, unless your crafts- 
man’s knowledge is hourly used to support up 
your artistic inspiration, and organise the 
work of other craftsmen associated with you, 
not all the drawings in the world will produce 
a building fit to be called a piece of Architec- 
ture. And that, in spite of the hopeful 
enthusiasm and the passionate earnestness 
which characterises the rising generation. 
Now having tried to tell you what might be 
our aim, let us consider how our object is to 
be accomplished. 

This, again, though difficult, is not alto- 
gether impossible; we must first consider 
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what our actual position is to-day. We, as the 
descendants, in point of time, from the scholar- 
architects, of the Renaissance, find ourselves 
in an age in which labour is organised, not to 
produce the finest kind of work, but to regulate 
the hours of labour and the rate of wages. 
The Trades Union takes the place of the 
guild. Separated thus from the very means 
by which fine building was done, architects 
are themselves organised into a profession, 
and, instead of being actually concerned in the 
work of building, produce briefs and diagrams 
from which erections are raised. Almost from 
necessity the methods of the counting-house 
have to be employed in the simulation of art. 
The man whose energy and intellectual labour 
supplies the directing power and lays down 
the lines of work is, also from necessity, very 
rarely present while that work is carried on. 
The specification, the contract drawings, and 
details are the modern substitute for co- 
operative design carried out under the eye of 
the master builder. How to begin to evolve 
living art out of this muddle of dead systems 
S2ems almost hopeless, but I believe that a 
beginning—and that a very hopeful one—has 


already been made. This beginning is to be 
seen in the revival of interest in’ individual 
craftsmanship, and in th2 result of that 
revival the School of Art and Handicraft in 
Regent Street which you all know so well. I 
ses beginnings of better things in the in- 
creasing numbers of men who are forsaking 
the easel for the furnace, the drawing-board 
for the banker, the office stool for the forge 
and the workshop. For many, perhaps most, 
architects this is impossible, but it is possible 
for everybody to co-operate with the men who 
are trying to improve the standard of work by 
doing work themselves. 

This co-operation might take many forms. 
The decorative work required in any building, 
instead of being handed over to the com- 
mercial firms, might be entrusted to the 
various men now working who have made 
those crafts their own. The design would 


naturally be left to the craftsman, after the 
general scheme of the building had been 
explained. 


The amount of work which the 


architect would be spared is incalculable, and 
his building would gain in distinction. 

The droves of young sculptors who now 
haunt the studios in search of work might win 
their spurs in architectural sculpture, which is 


| practically a lost art; while the still more 


numerous painters might be given commissions 
for wall decoration, instead of handing that 
work over to the wealthy and over busy firms. 
And so on, round the whole crafts. In a very 
short time we shall have a large number of 
craftsmen who will be fit to erect buildings by 
themselves, without the aid of the professional 
architect. 

This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the ways in which the new archi- 
tecture might develop. Those who do not feel 
called to the crafts could take upthe engineer- 
ing side of building—for the vast work of 
providing for our daily extending comm :rce 
must obviously go on. The necessity for 
careful honest engineering work, the still 
greater need for efficient and continual super- 
vision, seems to me to offer numberless 
opportunities of congenial and remunerative 
work to capable men; and this work, though 


less acknowledged, is, when well and simply 
done, just as valuable to society as the beautiful 
craftsmanship which appeals to every passer- 
by. We cannot all be craftsmen, but there 
is room for all if we only make room for 
ourselves. 

Moreover, that those architects who are 
favoured by fortune with a plenitude of 


_ building work have it in their power to create 


almost at once a school of associated craftsmen 
who might do for the buildings of to-day what 
the Associated Craftsmen of North Italy —led by 
such men as Orgaona, Niccola Pisano, Lorenz» 


_ Maetani, Mino da Fiesole—did for the buildings 


of theirday. Allthe elements are here. When 
we have sculptors like Alfred Gilbert, Thorney- 
croft, Bates, Stirling Lee; painters galore; metal 
workers like Alexander Fisher, Nelson Dawson, 
Reynolds, with their pupils and followers— 
what more could we desire? Our happiness 
is always next door awaiting us. There is no 
need to search the world for it, and that true 
happiness we seek is found in the full activity 
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of every faculty, in the opportunity of the com- 
plete and rounded development of the whole 
man. But it is essential that our architects 
should abate somewhat of the professional 
dignity which encloses them, and give the 
craftsmen freer play ; then in time we may see 
anew Architectural Association on the ruins 
of the old, but it will only be done when we 
have for ever got rid of the architect as an 
isolated intellect, a being divorced from the 
art of building, 


Colonel Prendergast, proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wilson, said it was always 
pleasant to hear a discourse from an enthusiast, 
and he was perfectly certain that Mr. Wilson 
was deeply imbued with enthusiasm in the 
Profession. There were heaps of “rocks” 
amongst the remarks they had heard, and it 
was a mistaken view to suppose that the work- 
men could be transposed to the position held 
by the architect in any great work where 
unity of design was required. Mr. Wilson 
had truly remarked that the ancient guilds 
had given way to Trades Unions. Now, when 
everything was a question of wages, how on 
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e@ could we come to terms? There was no 
doubt the great workers of the Renaissance 
_ periods were allowed considerable freedom ; 
in Spain the architect was known as the 
_ master builder—but he was also the architect. 
‘They could not put up a great building and 
allow every craftsman to do just as he pleased 
in it. There must necessarily be a directing 
mind; then if their workmen were of the 
right stuff they would supply that colouring, 
without which no great work was, in his 
opinion, altogether successful. 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo seconded the vote of 
thanks. The work of the present day, he went 
on to say, was out of key with the life of the 
present day. They felt that the work going 
on to-day was extraordinarily interesting and 
extraordinarily able, and yet it was not in 
touch with the present day. The houses we 
were building would have a curious, pathetic 
interest in fifty years, like the houses built 
fifty years ago, when the Gothic revival was 
setting in. We had unequalled building 


facilities to-day. We could build in concrete, 
and we had other materials at our disposal, 
yet we proceeded building without regard to 
these facilities. Another new material was 
steel, which we used on the sly; if used ver- 
tically, it was cased in Doric columns, and if 
horizontally, it was thinly covered with 
stone to look like an impossible lintel. We 
did not- know how to use this material, 
because we were not in touch with it. 
If we were we should use it more frankly 
and more methodically, scorning the pre- 
‘sent devices, which often gave our build- 
it g the appearance of want of security 
and want of grit. We had extraordinary 
‘powers to-day which past centuries never had, 
and he’ hoped we should come to recognise 
those powers, and not ensconsce ourselves 
behind some building of another date; this 
as insincere, and nothing insincere had any 
life in it. ) 

_ Mr. Christopher Whall said his whole atten- 
tion hed been devoted to an endeavour to take 
in the intensely interesting—but rather too 
for oral delivery—remarks of Mr. Wilson. 
yund himself at the end of the evening 
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with three things prominent in his mind. 
First, the fascinating description of the old 
trade guilds of the past ; second, the hope held 
out of the faulty methods of the present day 
being superseded by something better—a hope 
fostered by the attention given in the 
present day to technical education; lastly, 
they had just heard Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s steel 
and concrete views, which had completed 
his feeling of bewilderment. He felt 
that there was so much to be said on the 
subject, that, instead of saying it, one had 
better think about it. He did feel that at the 


bottom of all these art questions there was 


one prime point. Are you going to be a 
man ora machine? We should welcome any 
effort which was made in the present day to 
change the hard mechanical lines upon which 
so much of our work was done and to make 
men more human by making them greater 
craftsmen. He thought there was great hope 
in that direction. It was most encouraging to 
note how the word “ craft,” which was almost 


‘unknown as an English word thirty or forty 


years ago had passed into common currency. 
Technical education was a large matter. It 
was engaging the attention of the London 
County Council in a very marked manner and 
the actual results were, so far as his personal 
knowledge went, very encouraging. They 
could not hope for a living representation in 
the near future, of the picture of the Middle 
Ages, yet he hoped the feeling now abroad 
would grow. 

Mr. H. T. Hare said that whilst agreeing 
with many things Mr. Wilson had said, he 
thought that an architect’s life was too short 
to enable him to make himself a master of all 
the various arts and crafts which constituted 
Architecture. All that an architect could hope 
to do was to get a general knowledge, and, in 
some cases, a very superficial knowledge; and 
the architect who attempted to design all the 
various small pieces of craftsmanship which 
went to make up a building was guilty, he 
thought, of a good deal of presumption. He 
could not agree with the idea of abolishing the 
architect, as we now knew him, and putting 
the craftsman in his place. The craftsman 
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had his place, and so had the architect. If 
they allowed a body of craftsmen to take the 
place of the architect, and arrange the details 
of the building without a guiding mind, the 
result would be that the Architecture would 
be left out, and the building made up of a 
number of pieces of craftsmanship, which, 
although interesting in themselves, would be 
entirely separate, bearing no relation to each 
other. He could not see how it was possible 
to get rid of the architect, though, of course, 
it did not matter whether they called him an 
architect or a foreman so long as his was the 
master mind. He did not see that under 
present conditions, the craftsman’s enthusiasm 
was seriously crimped. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill confessed to a little 
surprise at the course Mr. Wilson had pursued. 
He agreed with and much appreciated the 
early part of his paper, wherein he treated of 
the question as to whether Architecture was, 
or was not, the mother of the arts. Here, Mr. 
Wilson’s view was one they might consider, 
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and, perhaps, hold. But when he drifted 
into the question of Architecture, which was 
entirely another thing, he began to differ from 
him. He had heard this kind of thing for 
nearer fifty than forty years in London lecture 
rooms, beginning with the old original Architec- 
tural Museum atthe Coal Banks at Westminster, 
and one got a little hardened to it. The tone 
of dissatisfaction with everything going on 
was not, perhaps, very healthy; yet there was 
good in these addresses, and he hoped they 
would benefit by what Mr. Wilson had said— 
by receiving what washelpful in it, and reject- 
ing what was not. He would not like to take 
the responsibility of suggesting to them that 
the road they were pursuing—pursuing under 
very general sanction—was wrong, that they 
should throw their present training to the wind 
and take up some particular craft. When 
they had sacrificed their careers they would 
be just as much dissatisfied with everybody 
all round. That, of course, was the view 
of the pessimist—and whether it was the 
national food or the national temperament 
that was the cause, pessimism was very often 
to the fore, Architecture, at any rate, was a 
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thing they were all in for; he did not think 
they were likely to give it up on any seduc- 
tions or persuasions, and therefore he thought 
they ought to make the best of it. He did 
not see why a man should not succeed as well 
as an architect as his fellow as a sculptor. 
He recognised that our elders were wrong in 
drifting into copyism to the extent they had, 
but surely sooner or later we must come to 
something in the shape of a remedy. Hadn’t 
we better try a little longer? His impression 
was that they were discouraged by such views 
as these. They should take up Architecture 
with the view, not of bricklayers, sculptors, or 
painters, butasarchitects, and callin the painter, 
the sculptor, and other craftsman when re- 
quired. He had seen some buildings where 
the sculptor must have been called in first, he 
having afterward called in the architect and 
told him where to put the building. A Swiss 
chalet—the work very often of a village work- 
man, afforded the latest specimen of original 
Architecture. The speaker agreed that steel 
_and concrete had their uses, and we ought to 
pay a little more attention tothem. Weought 
also to eall in the sculptor and painter a 
great deal oftener than at present, but only 
when they were really required. 

Mr. D. T. Fyfe summed up the situation by 
asking : Was Architecture to be the work of 
one man, or was a building to be erected by 
various craftsmen ? It was for architects, more 
particularly young architects, to decide whether 
Arts and Crafts was the right road to Archi- 
tecture. Personally he did not think the best 
results could be obtained, in erecting a large 
modern building, by the co-operation of a 
number of craftsmen, each concerned with his 
own particular craft, if the architect did not 
supply the dominating mind. 

Mr. H. B. Creswell said he was thoroughly 
surprised that the meeting had not strongly 
endorsed Mr, Wilson’s views. The members 
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of the A.A. were all grains of mustard seed, and 
that was why Mr. Wilson had read his paper 
to them. They had all seen the work of the 
early part of the present century and they 
knew there was nothing there worth anything 
whatever. The whole Gothic revival was afraud 
andafarce. False in impulse, it had produced 
nothing of real value. They saw a fine 
church of the Gothic revival, and on first 
acquaintance it seemed to be pleasing; the 
next time they saw it they were annoyed, and 
on the next occasion they wanted to throw 
something at it. They felt they would like to 
assist in its demolition. Why? Because it was 
false; the impulse was entirely foreign to 
what its impulse should be. Mr. Thomas 
Blashill had put too literal an interpretation 
upon Mr, Wilson’s remarks. Mr. Wilson 
sought to show what the right art impulse of 
the present day should be, and to point out 
that the direction in which we were going was 
not the direction of that art impulse which 
had given the world its great arts. Posterity 
would look back upon the present epoch to 
discover what was the characteristic note of 
the Architecture of to-day. And this charac- 
teristic note would be truly vile,if it were not 
conscientious and honest. That was an extra- 
ordinary thing about all art impulses; how- 
ever rude and archaic, they had real value 
so long as they had the enthusiasm of the 
nation behind them. There were innumerable 
examples of the Elizabethan style which, 
although vile in composition, were acceptable 
because they carried the flavour of reality with 
them, As an individual instance, the work of 
William Blake, poet, painter, and decorative 
draughtsman, had no real value, because he 
shut himself up in a cell and painted his own 
feelings. His productions were pretty in 
themselves, but they had no position in Art. 
Posterity would gauge our work when we had 
completed it, and it was interesting to con- 
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sider what was the characteristic note of the 
present day. He had tried to follow this out, 
and had concluded that it was typified in 
public-house Architecture and underground 
lavatories. If he had done these things he 
would be proud of them, for they had been 
excellently well done, and the best scientific 
thought had been expended on them. During 
the last ten years in London, more marble had 
been used in this class of work than had been 
used in all the churches of England in a 
century. And of public-house Architecture, they 
could at least say that it was characteristic ; it 
belonged to no other time. It was, of course, 
utterly vulgar, because a public-house was @ 
vulgar place, and it expressed the public-house 
—a place for a drunken, muzzy man. Public- 
house Architecture was honest, and unless we 
saw to it that our Architecture was more 
honest, more sincere in its impulse, what he 
had indicated would go down to posterity as 
the individual note of the present century. 
Mr. Wilson’s paper was most thoughtful and © 
most true in its basis and in its essential 
meaning, and it ought to assist the growth 
of those various mustard seeds, of which he 
considered himself one. - : 

Mr. G, M. Nicholson said one point had been 
overlooked in the discussion—the difficulties 
encountered by the modern architect, and 
which were not known a good many years ago. 
If they took London, for instance, where a good 
many buildings were put up, the architect here 
had, first of all, to consider how to use up 
every inch of space; he had to be extremely — 
careful about light and air,and time and cost 
were very important factors. In the olden 
times cathedrals were put up without very 
great regard to time, and, further, labour was 
not quite so independent as it was to-day. If 
a workman wished to be artistic, it necessitated 
his working slowly, and, therefore, unless 
they had time and money to spend in decorating 
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their buildings, the artistic workman was: not 
required. Even in building private houses, 
cost entered very largely into one’s calcula- 
tions. A man’s first idea about his house was 
the required accommodation, and the second 
the limited cost. The architect had to put 
these two factors together, and, confronted 
with an absolutely rigid scale of wages, to 
work out the sum to the best advantage. 
The Trades’ Union principle was that they 
must, even with the very worst workman, 
observe a minimum rate, and the consequence 
was that the best workmen were very high- 
priced now. The way in which archi- 
tects met these modern conditions showed 
that, if anything, their skill was rather 
superior to the olden time people. The archi- 
tect to-day had to deal with a commercially- 
minded people; he had to build speedily 
and with economy, even in Government build- 
ings, and had to produce what the client asked 
for; he was really no more independent than 
atheatre. If the client wanted an economic 
building produced in a short time, the archi- 
tect had to doit, and if he refused or failed, 
then he would soon be left with his ideals and 
nothing else. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne) 
thought they owed abundant thanks to Mr. 
Wilson for his thoroughly enthusiastic paper. 
Mr. Wilson was so closely connected with their 
late friend Mr. J. D. Sedding, that they felt 
he really carried on, to a great extent, the 
enthusiasm of his master. Mr. Wilson had 
suggested an interesting line of thought, and 
although some of his views might appear 
extravagant, yet it was only by such extrava- 
gance that they could make men think there was 
something behind them. He thought there was 
a great deal behind what Mr. Wilson had said 
in that-we were not as a body in touch with 
craftsmen as we should be. He could not go 
so far as to say thateach of them should take 
up a craft. That seemed to him to be lower- 


ing the view of Architecture; as they looked 
upon it. He did not think it was reasonable ; 
he did not think it was even practicable in any 
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sense. He knew one or two persons who had 


given up Architecture for ironmongery, and 


they worked at it from a sincere art point of 
view, and made a bare living in the effort. He 
thought they could so regulate their education 
in all the crafts that they could be useful 
heads of the whole on one building. Take aman 
ike William of Wykeham; he had a splendid 
capacity for planning and seeing what was 
right in other men’s work, but they could not 
believe he was a workman himself. Mr. 
Wilson’s picture of the craftsmen going to 
commercial cities in their caravans was beau- 
tifully idyllic, but a little too fanciful, he 
thought. In saying so, he did not wish it to be 
understood that he was not in sympathy with 
a great deal of what Mr. Wilson had said, and 
he greatly wished they had a school of crafts, 
where they might learn héw to construct 
masonry and carpentry and how to model, so that 
they would at least be able to tell the craftsman 


whether he was doing right or wrong. Mr. 


Ricardo had opened up a new line of thought in 
his remarks on the question of materials. In 
building in the present day we had to meet a 
new state of things and had to deal with new 
materials, and surely if there was scope for 
anything it was in good design of wrought and 
cast iron and steel. We wanted good design, 


- and not mere copies of good work, of which we 
sawso much. He felt that Mr. Lethaby and 


those who were with him in the arts and 
crafts movement were entering into the 


work with an honest endeavour to do the 


best they could for Architecture, and he 
believed that their work tended for good. 
However much they might believe the theory 
that Architecture was a growth of the crafts, 


; they must not think they could suddenly 


create a style of their own—that they could 
build solely ona miserable foundation made 
by themselves. They must build with a know- 
ledge of the past, and their education should 


be to understand the best in the past. To 


reject Classic and Gothie Architecture and to 
say it was all a mistake was utterly wrong 
they must get from those styles and others the 


_ foundation of what to do in the future, though 
_ they should not copy them. He was amused at 
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Mr. Creswell’s clever speech, but he entirely dis- 
agreed that the Gothic movement throughout 
was a dismal failure. There were men work- 
ing in the Gothic movement with just the 
same sincerity as men were working to-day. 
Did they believe that Street worked with any- 
thing but an honest end; his work had the 
charm of individuality ; it was not a copy of 
the past. It was the same with Pearson; go 
to any of his churches, and they had the 
mark of Pearson upon them. They might 
take Sedding himself. Surely he was a 
Gothicist, and certainly he was a magnificent 
example of a man who tried to feel for himself 
and stamp his work with his own individuality. 
Here they might take a lesson to heart. 

The vote of thanks was carried, and, in 
acknowledging it, Mr. Wilson said his intention 
in going before the A.A. was to tell them, so 
far as he could, what were his own ideals in 
his own particular work. It was of no use his 
giving advice as to what he considered they 
ought to do; it was his part to tell them 
merely what difficulties he encountered in 
work similar to their own and what was his 
own particular solution—or rather what he 
considered was his solution. If he had showed 
them what somebody else had tried to do, he 
had fulfilled his purpose. And in what he had 
said against architecture, they must remember 
that he was himself an architect, and he had 
therefore been speakine against himself, 
because he happened to know where Archi- 
tecture was weak at the present day. In 
saying this, however, he did not wish it to be 
understood that he did not feel there was 
a good deal in modern Architecture, that he 
did not realise its sincerity. The chief of the 
few objections made to the points in his paper 
was that he wanted a building erected by 
a large number of workmen and built in a 
a heterogeneous fashion, the architect being a 
special craftsman, whose mind was the centre 
round which the work was going on. If they 
looked at history they would find that the 
men who did the most for Architecture had a 
special knowledge of the various crafts, and 
were deputed to make a plan, round which 
the various craftsmen crystallised their 
thoughts and ideals. The work of the future 
could be as the work of the past, only there 
should be 4 much wider aim. They should 
take advantage of new materials, and what 
they could not do themselves they should get 
others to do. In his opinion, the Architecture 
of the future must beco-operative Architecture, 
or it could not exist. 


Mrmoriat stones were laid on Saturday 
week at the fire stations in course of erection 
in Mary Ann Street, North Woolwich, and 
High Street, Lewisham, respectively. 

Mr. Hersert Frywn has had the honour of 
submitting, for Her Majesty’s inspection, the 
picture which he has painted, entitled, “The 
South-West View of Canterbury Cathedral. 

GERMAN archeologists are about to explore 
pt ia ae The expedition will start next 
month under the conduct of Dr. Robert Kolde- 
wey, who was exploring in the same field last 
winter. It is understood that the expedition’s 
plan of operations will require a series of years 
for its execution. 

Mr. E. C. WuHuater, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has sold one of the most valuable blocks 
of property in the centre of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, known as the Central Exchange 
Buildings, for a sum between £250,000 and 
£500,000. This block of buildings embraces 
a theatre, an hotel, a café, a large restaurant, 
art gallery and club, and numerous shops 
and offices, the whole standing on an area of 
3370 square yards, 

Unoper the supervision-of the architect’s de- 
partment of the London County Council, the 
destruction has been completed of St. Mary 
the Virgin’s Church, in Charing Cross Road. 
Twelve months ago the effects of decay became 
so dangerously obtrusive that the County 
Council, failing to discover any responsible 
trustees, were compelled to shore up the 
edifice. Now all that remains of St. Mary’s 
is represented by the modern front of red 
brick and tumbled walls in the rear sur- 
rounded by a hoarding. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL 
TENDENCIES. 


By A,-R. 


JEMMETT, 


Vy E published Mr. H. V. Lanchester’s essay 

on Modern Architectural Tendencies, 
read before the Discussion Section of the A.A, 
on Nov. 4th, in our last issue. Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett and Mr. Elgood also contributed 
essays. Mr. Jemmett’s remarks are summarised 
below. 

Mr. Jemmett thought that there were plenty 
of tendencies, but that few of them were 
architectural. Few of those advanced by 
Mr. Elgood, such as the habit of running a 
cornice up a gable, were of more importance 
than the tendency to drawavith vulcanite set 
squaresin place of wooden ones, orthan the latest 
tendency in neckties. He looked upon these 
things as passing fashions, like the fashion for 
green furniture, that would soon pass and leave 
us no further advanced than before. The 
principal tendency, he noticed, was one towards 
eccentricity for its own sake—everyone trying 
to go one better than his neighbour, without 
any reason or meaning; a tendency to think 
more of individual reputations than the 
advancement of Architecture; to exalt the 
artist above his Art, to the detriment of both. 
He was of opinion that to be of any value, and 
to be worth serious discussion, a tendency must 
be one of mind and intellect, and not merely 
one of feeling or sentiment. If- we want 
progress, we must have it on certain definite 
lines, following certain principles for which 
reasons could be given. Mr. Elgood spoke of 
a tendency towards simplicity. Well, was this 
merely a passing fancy, a matter of sentiment, 
or an appeal to the reason, that it was best to 
express oneself in the simplest possible terms ? 

With what Mr. Lanchester said about our 
lack of technical training he entirely agreed, 
and thought that this was what made us so 
amenable to every passing craze, We had 
plenty of ideas, but we lacked the training 
necessary to express them; we were like 
painters who could not paint, or musicians 
ignorant of harmony, or pianists whose fingers 
were not supple. This rendered us incapable 
of completely realising to ourselves beforehand 
the effect we wished to produce. He could not 
quite follow Mr. Lanchester in all he said as to 
the continuance of the classic tradition, as he 
was one of those who still cherished some hope 
of a new style founded on, or suggested by, 
the logical use of materials. On this point he 
thought that Viollet-le-Duc had not been 
quoted quite accurately ; he had qualified else- 
where any statement that a new style can be 
evolved simply by this means. With regard 
to the names mentioned of those. who had 
broken away from the classic tradition, and 
had carried many weaker minds with them, he 
did not care to discuss individuals ; but, while 
having the greatest respect and admiration for 
the personalities of these men, he could not 
follow them or advise others to do so. Perhaps 
they had been influenced to some extent by 
the modern craving for notoriety. 

With regard to what went on abroad, he 
thought we did not know enough; we were too 
provincial altogether, and content with the 
little local reputations of our corner of the 
world. A greater knowledge of foreign work 
would help to bring our tendencies more in 
line with the general advance of human 
thought. Our present state was chaotic, and 
it was difficult to discover any real tendency 
worth discussing, other than a sentiment which 
might not last ; though he had hopes that 
there might be a tendency towards the rational 
use of material, and towards a general truth- 
fulness of expression. If so, progress on these 
lines would be possible. 


Tue Liverpool Architectural Society paid a 
visit of inspection to the Thompson- Yates new 
laboratories of pathology and physiology (Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., architect), at Uni- 
versity College and the School of Hygiene, 
Ashton Street, on Saturday, the 19th instant. 
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PROBLEMS OF LONDON 
STREETS. 


By Sir Jonn Wore Barry. 


T the first meeting of the 145th session of 
the Society of Arts, held at John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., on Wednesday last, Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry, F.R.S., the new chairman of the 
Council, delivered an opening address on the 
“Internal Traffic of London.’—Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry said the particular question he pro- 
posed to consider was that of the means of 
communication of London’s inhabitants with 
each other by means of its streets and 
thoroughfares. This he took to be one of the 
pressing matters of the present time, not only 
in respect of the existing state of things, but 
still more in view of the future requirements 
of our ever-growing population, and if he 
could bring forward sufficient information and 
such a view of the questions involved as to 
induce some systematic consideration of that 
great subject, he should feel his labour had 
not been thrown away. No one who had lived in 
London could, he said, doubt that the pressure 
on the streets was getting yearly heavier and 
heavier, and becoming more and more un- 
manageable. Considering the 


New STREETS AND WIDENINGS OF STREETS 


effected in the last fifty years or so with the 
view of facilitating the constantly growing 
streams of traffic, he remarked on the small- 
ness of the mileage and capital expended as 
compared with the outlays of railway and 
tramway companies. In the matter of street 
improvements in London, one could not but 
notice an almost entire absence of grasp of a 
large subject, and in the history of the past forty 
years, we looked in vain for any new arterial 
thoroughfares traversing inner London from 
end to end, and proportioned in width to the 
demands upon them at different parts of their 
route. On the contrary, we found in the new 
streets, as in the old, that the nearer they were 
to the heaviest of the traffic the narrower they 
were in absolute dimensions. Cheapside, Fleet 
Street, Piccadilly, the Strand, Marylebone, and 
Euston Roads remained very much as they 
were fifty years ago, when the traffic was 
a mere fraction of what it is now. He 
desired to speak with all respect of those who 
executed the idea of Regent Street, for Nash’s 
wide Waterloo Place and Regent Street, with 
its circuses at Piccadilly and Oxford Street, 
was a work conceived in a large-minded way. 
But most at least of modern street improve- 
ments seemed 

PIECEMEAL AND PatcHWORK ENTERPRISES 


narrowed to the smallest dimensions that 
would pass muster, and without any but the 
most meagre provision for the future, or, 
except in the case of Regent Street, the 
slightest attempt at systematic artistic treat- 
ment. In fact, there had been and was now a 
hitherto incurable petitesse in dealing with 
such matters in London which was in great 
contrast to what we saw in foreign cities of 
far less importance and wealth. His plea was 
that to meet the traffic of London it was not 
so much additional railways, underground or 
overground, traversing the town and connected 
with the suburbs, that were wanted as wide 
arterial improvements of the streets them- 
selves. Strictly urban railways, or rather 
trains that only traversed the town itself, 
though carrying immense numbers of pas- 
sengers, had not dealt with the question, and 
would not produce the desired result of 
relieving the streets; on the contrary, they 
tended to add to the congestion from the point 
of view of both urban movements and sub- 
urban influx. In his judgment street improve- 
ments in London should be considered as a 
whole and in a large-minded way, unless we 
were to be doomed to perpetual disappoint- 
ment. A scheme of new main thoroughfares 
of adequate width for present and future traffic 
should be laid down, and realised as time and 
finance permitted. There should be continuity 
of effort towards radical amelioration by the 
construction of great main lines of through com- 
munication as distinguished from merely local 
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improvements, and all local improvements, as 
was the case in Paris and other foreign cities, 
should be devised so as to form parts of a 
harmonious whole. Apart from wide streets, 
a matter which had been too much lost sight 
of, was the provision of means for allowing the 
north-and-south traffic to cross the east-and- 
west traffic with the least possible confusion. 
If some means could be devised for the cross- 
ing of north-and-south traffic over or under 
that going east and west at places like Hyde 
Park Corner, Piccadilly Circus, Ludgate Hill, 
and Wellington Street, the relief to the main 
thoroughfares at those points would be 
enormous. The results would be well worth 
the expenditure, heavy though it might be, 
and, having given some consideration to the 
subject at the points above mentioned, he 
could say there was nothing impracticable in 
the suggestion. After a few words on the 
thoroughfares of the south side of the 
Thames, the speaker referred to what 
he recognised as of more importance and 
urgency—viz., the north bank and the three 
main lines of east and west communica- 
tion. The Euston Road (with Praed Street and 
Chapel Street at the west and the Pentonville 
and City Roads at the east), Oxford Street 
(including Uxbridge Road, Holborn, and 
Cheapside), and the Strand (including Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, and Cannon Street), were 
all most ludicrously inadequate. In the case 
of the Euston Road route, where shortcomings 
were the least glaring, the necessary widen- 
ings and improvements would involve less 
serious consequences than in the other 
thoroughfares. The Oxford Street route, with 
the exception of some narrow places near 
Notting Hill Gate Station and the confused 
crossing at the Marble Arch, was fairly 
adequate as far east as Edgware Road; but 
from that point a radical improvement, either 
by means of important widenings or by a new 
street, was wanted, and should be carried 
through the City so as to connect at its eastern 
end with the Mile End Road. In the case of 


the Strand, Fleet Street, and Piccadilly it~ 


seemed to him that the only course was a 
systematic widening of all three thorough- 
fares, with 

A Broap DIAGONAL STREET FROM PICCADILLY 

CIRCUS, 

via Coventry Street, to join the widened Strand 
near Wellington Street. He thought they 
wanted one new and spacious thoroughfare 
east and west, about 120ft. wide—as wide, that 
was, as Whitehall opposite the Horse Guards. 
It might leave the Bayswater Road near West- 
bourne Terrace, follow the line of Wigmore 
Street to Russell Square behind the British 
Museum, and thence run to near Broad Street 
Station. In addition, there should be two or 


‘three thoroughfares north and south, slightly 


less in width, which should be carried over the 
east and west route by bridges at the points 
of intersection, and all these new routes should 
have a raised or sunken road for bicycles, so 
that they should not mix either with vehicular 
or pedestrian traffic. The cost of such a work 
doubtless presented rather an alarming pros- 
pect, for a street 120ft. wide and four or five 
miles long must mean many millions of money, 
though the recoupment from the new frontages 
would be very important. Such, however, was 
the kind of undertaking required for London 
of the future. In conclusion he said he could 
not but think that the relief of the present 
congestion of our streets by a well-considered 
enlargement of the arteries of London was a 
subject which must commend itself as of 
primary importance to the whole city—nay, 
more, to the whole nation. It was worthy of 
the fullest consideration by those who would 
devote themselves to no peddling treatinent, 
but to such a large-minded plan of a remodelled 
town as was made by Wren in respect of the 
City of London after the great fire, and as had 
been so successfully carried out in Paris, where 
he supposed the cost of land and construction 
differed but little from similar values in 
London. 


Tempsrorp Hatt, a fine modern English 
mansion in Bedfordshire, has been destroyed 


by fire. E 
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WHO IS TO SHOW THE WAY ?- 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


- To the Editor of Tue BuiLDERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Prof. Aitchison in his paper on 


the Advancement of Architecture says: “The 
thing we want most is the advancement of 
Architecture, but who is to show us the way?” 

The same question may be asked by every 
member of each art, profession or craft who 
sighs for progress. By advancement I under- 
stand “ originality.” 
often misused ; then let each and every archi- 


First define the word so — 


“ 

‘ 
P. 
Pt: he 
a. 
Da she 

4 
* 
AS 


tect, artist, professor, or craftsman realisethat 
his dearest dreams and most cherished ideals — 


are most lacking in the one thing he continually 
strives after, namely, originality. Then from 
the debasement of his pride and conceit (which 
are the besetting sins of all artists) let him 
aim and create. 

Does each architect really understand that 


~ 


almost every trick of his pencil and every part 
of his work is simply what he has learnt from _ 


his preceptor; oris a copy (perhaps unconscious) 
of something that his senses have impressed 
upon his memory ? 
thoughts when designing, and in most cases I 
think he will find that this is the case. 


Now for the remedy. Originality is for a_ 
My scheme is something © 


new generation. 
ideal, and I am afraid very impracticable in 
these days of bicycles, motor cars, and all kinds 
of speed. But here it is, and I believe it 


however impossible it may seem. 


itself into a guild, after the style of the old 
guilds of London. Each guild should build 


itself a college, to be called after it,as“The — 


Architectural College.” Lastly, and most im- 
portant, each college should educate its pupils 
from childhood, primarily in the art or craft 


A 
AY 


a, 


Tf not, let himanalyse his _ 


« 
t 


ial 


deserves the consideration of all thinking men, — 


Each art, profession, and craft should form : 


that it professed. Everything—history, geo- 


graphy, and mathematics—should be the 
history, geography, and mathematics of the 
proposed profession of the learner. Then 
where would be the duffer? At theage of 
twenty-five, a man would be perfect in his 
profession, and would have acquired the 


general information necessary to his state in 


life as part and parcel of his professional 
There we havea man with all the 


¥ 


knowledge that his contemporaries can impart ; 


to him at twenty-five years of age, or younger, 
ready to start in the battle of life, with his 


best and most vigorous years to devote to the 


greatest and most difficult study of all, 


aig 


originality —I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W. 


A cxurcH to cost about £8000 is to be 


ROBERT CURLING. — 


built at Kensal Rise to the memory of the late 


Dean Vaughan. Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. 


Cutts have prepared the drawings for the — 


building, which is to be erected as soon as 
possible. It will seat 750 persons. ; 
THE new national sshools connected with 


oy 
~+¢] 


the Parish of St. Stephen, Paddington, were — 
opened last Thursday. The cost of the entire — 
work, including the site, has been £10,878. — 


The schools form a splendid group of buildings, 


and comprise departments for boys, girls, and — 
infants, and a large hall for parochial purposes. _ 
At last, after many weary vicissitudes, a 


substantial step has been taken by the Con- 


gregationalists of London to rebuild upon the _ 


old site in Tottenham Court Road a chapel — 
worthy of succession to George Whitefield’s — 
historic tabernacle. 
laying the original foundation stone has just 


The ceremony of re- — 


been performed by Dr. Joseph Parker. ‘The — 


designs for the new church have been prepared — 


by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, and show a spacious ~ 


and handsome building in red brick and white — 


stone dressings. It will seat 1150 persons, 
while the hall beneath will accommodate 800. — 
The new chapel will be the third on this site, 
the second having been built in 1831, and it 


was then the largest Nonconformist chapel in — 


the kingdom. = 
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RECORDS OF ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS.* 


By Francis Bonn, M.A., F.G.S. 


i R. BOND opened his subject by a reference 
- to his own researches at Waltham Abbey 
Church, which had led him to the conclusion 
that no portion of the work was of the early 
date assigned to it by Professor Freeman and 
other authorities—viz. the eleventh century ; 
it had nothing in common with either English 
or Norman work of that period. Wells Cathe- 
dral was another example of what the lecturer 
termed archeological aberration. Some autho- 
rities dated the nave after the west front, 
though the nave was far more archaic in 
character; Professor Willis dated the west 
front after the nave, but put both a whole 
generation too late. Many instances of similar 
error might be cited, pointing to some 
_ Fraw in tHE Mernops or RESEARCH. 


The cause was to be traced to the wrong 
estimate of the comparative value of documen- 
tary andarchitectural evidence. Documentary 
evidence consisted of the references, direct or 
indirect, to the history of the building, in 
annalists, monastic chroniclers, fabric rolls, 
registers, wills, &c.; architectural evidence 
was to be sought in the stones and mortar. 
Discussing Professor Willis’s opinion in favour 
of documentary evidence, the lecturer observed 
that few of the statements as to building 
operations in the cathedrals were made by 
contemporaries ; frequently the authors lived 
generations or even centuries later. The 
scription of the choir, transepts, and nave of 
Wells, as well as the west front, to Bishop 
Jocelin was based on a statement of Bishop 
Godwin, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
which was itself based on an anonymous MS. 
written in the fifteenth century. Contem- 
porary evidence could not always be trusted. 

Monastic anD MepimvalL CHRONICLERS 

had likes and dislikes, and sometimes deliber- 
ately misrepresented and falsified their history 
—Matthew Paris’s own admission was a case 
in point. Any good work, any fine building, 
erected by the unpopular may have been 
attributed to the popular abbot or bishop. In 
this connection the lecturer referred to Bishop 
Aquablanca’s work at Hereford Cathedral, 
which had been ascribed to Bishop Swinfield, 
and disproved the statement of Swapham and 
Abbot John, monastic’ chroniclers of Peter- 
borough, that Abbot Benedict built the whole 
nave from the central tower to the west front. 
The chroniclers were not architects—their 
language lacked precision and definiteness ; 
and it was dangerous to build theories on their 
curt and nebulous statements. They were 
often unintentionally misleading. The lecturer 
_ referred to a possible instance in the record 
in Simeon’s “Continuator” of Flambard’s 
work at Durham. Again the chronicler’s state- 
ments had been applied to the wrong building 


There were 
_ Huce Gaps In THE CHRONICLES ; 
some of the biggest works were not mentioned 
atall, It did not follow because there was no 
record of work by a particular bishop or abbot 
that therefore he did nothing. New evidence 
May be forthcoming, and the prelate who had 
been credited with no work might turn out to 
have been building busily all the time. As 
examples of the danger of building theories on 
negative evidence, the lecturer showed how 
Such theories had been upset in the cases of 
Wells and Worcester Cathedrals. Dates of 
consecration were not always of value; there 
were dozens of examples which had no refer- 
ence to the completion of a cathedral or of any 
important part of it. Neither was it safe to 
in fer that, because services commenced in a 
certain year, the building or any particular 
rtion of it was completed ; inferences of this 
d were proved incorrect at Durham and 
erborough. The evidence, however, of con- 
temporary fabric rolls, charter registers, etc , 
_™* Summary of a paper “ On the Comparative Vulue of 
mentary and Architectural Evidence in Estab. 
ishing the Chronology of the English Cathedrals,’’ 


before the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Monday, 21st November, 1898, at 
a Ow 
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—an instance at Ripon Minster was cited. 
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was of the utmost value ifit could be properly 
read and understood. But the Latin of those 
documents were not easy to read ; the abbrevi- 
ations’ had proved a fertile source of error. 
MSS. had been carelessly copied or carelessly 
printed ; in some cases terms had been alto- 
gether misunderstood. Striking instances of 
error from one or other of these causes were 
referred to in connection with Lincoln, Exeter, 
and Hereford. Examples were further quoted 
showing that implicit confidence could not 
always be placed in 


Murat INSCRIPTIONS. 


Concerning architectural evidence, the com- 
parative rather than the historical method of 
investigation, the lecturer considered that 
nowadays this class of evidence, subject to 
certain minor reservations, might safely be 
relied on. Allowance must be made for the 
progressive tendencies of the monks of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, for the con- 
servatism of those of the thirteenth. The 
monks of Peterborough and Norwich retained 
their Romanesque minsters almost unaltered 
to the last. The canons of Lincoln, York, 
Lichfield, and Exeter swept away almost every 
trace of Norman work. ‘The abbey church of 
St. Germer, near Beauvais, Oxford Cathedral, 
and Wimborne Minster, furnished further 
examples of conservatism. Builders of the 
first half of the fourteenth century showed 
reverence for old work, and refused to impair 
the effect of good old design; but they put 
their own trade-mark on the detail. Various 
instances were given, and some examples of 
“architectural forgery ” referred to, as at 
Rochester, Durham Galilee, and notably the 
gateway of College Green, Bristol, and the 
church of Ottery St. Mary—buildings deliber- 
ately designed 


In THE SPIRIT OF A BYGONE STYLE. 


The detail, however, prevents the student 
misinterpreting the evidence of the Architec- 
ture. It was possible to be misled by the pre- 
cocity and cleverness of a medieval designer. 
Here and there a great original genius sprang 
forth, such as Suger’s architect at St. Denis, 
who gave the world fully developed and 
harmonised Gothic construction in 1140, two 
generations before the choir of Lincoln Min- 
ster was produced. St. Urbain, Troyes, repre- 
sented the full and final consummation of 


’ Gothic Architecture, which was not reached 


elsewhere for more than a _ generation. 
Gloucester Cathedral afforded another in- 
stance of precocious genius. In conclusion, 
the lecturer expressed his conviction as to the 
general trustworthiness of architectural evi- 
dence, and quoted in support the authority of 
Mr. Barr Ferree and Mr. Edmund Sharpe. 
The architectural should be studied before the 
documentary evidence, and, if the former con- 
flict with the latter, then the latter should go 
to the wall. 


Mr. H. L. Florence, the Vice-President, was 
in the chair, and read, at the conclusion of 
the paper, a letter from the Bishop of London, 
apologising for being unable to accept the 
invitation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to be present at the meeting. 
Dr. Creighton, proceeding to discuss the subject 
of the paper, said :— 

*T am obliged to you for sending me Mr. 
Bond’s very interesting paper. Its main 
contention is that documentary evidence needs 
criticism in every case, and it is obvious that 
internal evidence supplied by Architecture is 
one element in this criticism. The strength 
of this internal evidence grows by the con- 
tinued application of the comparative method. 
It is much stronger now than it was thirty 
years ago. But I do not think that its results 
destroy the credibility of documentary evi- 
dence, but only teach us to interpret more 
accurately the exact meaning of the words and 
discriminate between an exact and an approxi- 
mate statement.” 

The Chairman remarked that the Bishop did 
not throw much light on the subject; his 
letter, he thought, might be fittingly described 
as “judicious hedging.” The discussion was 
opened with a lengthy address by Mr. St. John 


Hope, who was followed by Mr. William White, . 


Mr. H. H. Statham, and Mr, Hudson. 


NEW POST OFFICE AT DUNDEE. 
ju new building in. Meadowside, Dundee, 

which will soon be the home of the Dundee 
Post Office and its cognate departments, is 
now practically out of the builders’ hands. 
The piece of ground on which the new build- 
ing stands is almost a square. It is bounded 
on three sides by streets, and on the fourth 
by other buildings. Two of the sides are 
available for “frontages ””—Meadowside and 
Constitution Road—have been built upon, and 
the space at Euclid Street is kept vacant for 
future necessities. The outer building con- 
sists of three stories and attics, and in the 
square behind there has been erected the 
sorting room of one story, with high ceiling 
and roof lights. On the basement floor of the 
principal block there is the battery room, so 
essential a part in the economy of a telegraph 
office, where the most modern and complete 
apparatus is being erected. An adjoining 
room is used for storage purposes. Another 
room is to be used as a mechanics’ shop, and 
still another apartment is being fitted up as 
a telegraph boys’ retiring room. The principal 
room on the ground floor is the public office. 
It is entered from Meadowside by a large and 
handsome doorway and porch. The doorway 
is to be protected by 

An Artistic Wrouaut Iron Gate, 
not yet placed in situ. The doorway is a very 
striking piece of workmanship, with its arched 
top, decorated keystone, Corinthian capitals, 
and life-sized figures. The porch is also an 
artistic arrangement. It gives into a large 
public office. The whole length of the Meadow- 
side frontage is occupied by the public office. 
To the left, through the vestibule in the 
Constitution Road corner tower, entrance is 
gained to the telegraph office, where the 
familiar boxes for the filling in of forms have 
been fitted up. By means of a tube the tele- 
grams are sent to the instrument room. To 
the left of the telegraph office is the telephone 
room,. with “silent” boxes, and still further 
in the same direction the visitor enters the 
telegram delivery room, where the messages 
which have been received are sent in order to 
be delivered throughout the city. These three 
rooms occupy the space fronting Constitution 
Road. At the Euclid Street and Constitution 
Road corner is 
A TowrER CONTAINING THE STAIRCASE, 


which winds its way to the top of the building, 
and connects the various stories. The first 
floor is occupied mainly by private rooms. 
Inter alia it contains women’s cloak-rooms, 
postmaster’s rooms, telegraph schools, telegraph 
engineer’s rooms, and male clerks’ retiring 
room. On this floor also is a new feature in 
postal economy—namely, a dining-hall and 
kitchen for the staff. On the second floor are 
situated the telegraph and telephone instru- 
ment rooms. On the attic story the care- 
taker’s house and other miscellaneous rooms 
are situated. The lighting throughout is to 
be by electricity. 


Lonpon has got another clock. It is to be 
seen in the Strand, outside the offices of the 
Morning Post, and where it differs from other 
public timetellers is in its hands. At night 
they are illuminated by electricity in some 
mysterious way; so are the letters that indi- 
cate the hours. The rest of the clock is black 
iron. The ironwork that frames the clock is a 
well-executed piece of work; and altogether 
the structure is a prominent and a not un- 
ornamental feature of the Strand. What 
London really wants is more silent-tongued 
clocks and fewer bells.” When watches and 
timepieces were comparative rarities the 
public clock struck the hours to inform the 
populace what time it was. In these days, 
when every schoolboy has a watch, the 
necessity for the proclaiming of the hours and 
quarters from numberless clock towers has 
disappeared, and it would be a good thing to 
dispense with much of this superfluous noise 
in this, the noisiest city'in the world. The 
people who find the superabundance of bells 
the greatest nuisance are the residents in the 
various inns of court about Fleet Street and 
Holborn, 
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Errinauam Hovusn, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November 23rd, 1898. 


- ©T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RuSKIN. 


Ir has been decided to restore the Palace of 
Versailles and the not less celebrated Trianon 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The Minister 
of Fine Arts has asked Parliament for a vote 
of 300,000f. for the purpose. The famous 
crystal gallery, where the Kaiser’s illustrious 
grandfather was proclaimed Emperor, will be 
renovated, the Orangerie will be repaired, the 
facades of the palace towards the park restored, 
and the Grand and Petit Trianon, which now 
look neglected and are becoming dilapidated, 
will also be put into a state of thorough repair. 


TE Colonial Office being now provided with 
a complete installation of electric light, 
advantage is to be taken of the presence of 
workmen on the premises to redecorate the 
building, which is at present chiefly remark- 
able for dust and dowdiness. A committee of 
taste is now elaborating a scheme of decora- 
tion worthy of the importance of the depart- 
ment, While distinguished foreign visitors 
are invariably impressed by the ornate decora- 
tions and excellent tapestries at the Foreign 
Office, they can hardly be expected to be 
favourably struck by the dingy ceilings and 
woodwork and the sombre-coloured portraits 
which are so noticeable in the building where 
Mr. Chamberlain works. An attempt will now 
be made to bring the interior of the Colonial 
Office more in harmony with its imposing 
external appearance. 


Recent excavations at Jerusalem by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have resulted in 
some very curious discoveries. In the Tyro- 
pon Valley Dr. Bliss found the main sewer of 
an ancient city, and traced it to a gateway in 
the old wall below Siloam. The sewer, ap- 
parently a continuation of that discovered by 
Sir Charles Warren beneath Robinson’s Arch, 
is said to explain the curious statement of 
Antoninus that if anything that would swim 
were thrown into the running water beside the 
Altar of Abraham at Golgotha, it would be 
found again at Siloam. It may be suggested 
that the sewer was originally connected with 
the remarkable underground channel and 
tanks explored by Sir Charles Warren in the 
Kedron Valley, and that probably these works 
constituted the drainage system of ancient 
Jerusalem. Above the drain a broad paved 
street was discovered, and followed for some 
distance up and down the valley. Possibly it 
is the work of Agrippa, who is said to have 
paved the city with white stone. 


Tue old quarry on the borders of Dartmoor 
from which the granite was obtained to build 
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London Bridge, has recently claimed some 
attention. This now deserted quarry issituated 
on the side of Hey Tor, one of the rocky hills 
that fringe the southern side of the moorland, 
near Bovey Tracey. London Bridge was 
opened some seventy years ago, and since then 
the curious granite tramway that led from the 
quarry to the highway near Bovey Tracey has 
been disused. Now almost the last traces of 
it are being carted away, for the local farmers 
find the great slabs of granite exceedingly 
useful for gate posts. The stone was quarried 
here, and run down in trucks along the 
grooved slabs; then carted to the town of 
Newton Abbot, eight miles away, and thence 
barged down the estuary of the river Teign to 
Teignmouth, six miles distant, whence it was 
transhipped, and taken by sailing vessels to 
the Port of London. 


One of the most famous historic landmarks 
in the New World is doomed to destruction. 
Bradlee House, Boston, is on the eve of 
demolition to make way for a modern business 
structure. Bradlee House was built in 1771, 
and it was in the kitchen that the leaders of 
the Boston Tea Party disguised themselves as 
Indians on the evening of December 16th, 
before they went to the wharf, when the cargo 
of tea was thrown into Boston Harbour. The 
land on which Bradlee House is built was 
originally purchased for a few hundred dollars ; 
it is now worth £20,000. 


A sTRANGE discovery has just been made 
under the paving stones in the old cloisters- 
court at St. Stephen’s and close to the spot 
where M.P.’s hang up their hats and coats on 
their way to the chamber. The walls of this 
part of the House of Commons were recently 
found to be in a somewhat unstable condition, 
and a staff of workmen were accordingly em- 
ployed to shore up the weak portions and to 
strengthen and generally improve the very 
faulty foundations. While so engaged the 
nien came upon portions of two skeletous, and 
by and by upon two skulls not far beneath the 
surface of the ground, This part of St. 
Stephen’s is very aged, and was not touched 
by the fire in the Forties, which destroyed the 
chamber itself and led to the building of the 
existing house. 


AN announcement recently appeared in a 
comtemporary to the effect that in the course 
of a few days Drapers’ Hall will be as non- 
existent as it was before the days of its 
builder, and that a City restaurant will take 
the place of a building with so many historical 
associations. Happily the statement has no 
foundation whatever in fact. Drapers’ Hall 
is not threatened, and no City restaurant is 
about to take its place. Possibly the writer 
was led into error by the facti that, consequent 
on the sale to a firm of restaurateurs of the 
valuable frontage, Drapers’ Hall will for the 
future take a somewhat more retired position 
than has been the case up to the present. 


Tue address delivered a few days ago by Sir 
W. B. Richmond at the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute was very well worthy of atten- 
tion as an expression of the opinion of a great 
decorator concerning the prospects of decorative 
Art in this country. He commented very 
appreciatively upon the manner in which the 
limits of Art practice have widened during 
recent years, and upon the remarkable ex- 
tension in the scope of Applied Art and 
sculpture which we are witnessing at the 
present time; and from the signs easily 
observable by everyone who studies modern 
developments he deduced many happy auguries 
for future progress. He argued that, im- 
portant as picture painting unquestionably is 
as a branch of Art, it is steadily becoming 
recognised as by no means the only way open 
to the artist for the application of his powers. 
Other forms of practice, designing, decoration, 
and crafts of various kinds, are competing 
more and more strongly with purely pictorial 
work, and are fast gaining the complet 
acceptance of the public.. 


Txav he is correct in his statement of the 
position is beyond dispute. No one (says the 


= 


Globe) knows better than the painters 1 
selves how much the interest which art lovers 
used to lavish upon pictures is now spread ove 

all sorts of artistic details ; and nowhere is 
change of public conviction felt-so strong] 
in the studios of the men who have devo 
themselves to pictorial work. Applied Art 
become to them a very serious competitor 
the new direction of the public taste has 
perceptibly affected their market. They must 
do as the sculptors have already done, mee 
the new movement half-way, and find method; 
of expression more in keeping with the ney 
popular conviction. ‘They could not do bette: 
than follow the example of Sir W. B. Richmon¢ 
himself. Capable painter as he has pro 
himself to be, he has found in decorative 
a field for his energies far wider than th 
ducing of pictures could ever have given 
and it certainly cannot be said that his repute 
tion as an artist has suffered in consequence, 


Never was a public enterprise more com 
pletely justified by results than in the case 
the Tower Bridge. The traffic over it is 
year greater than ever. When one comes 
watch the stream of vehicles and foot pas 
gers crossing it, it cannot but be felt to 
amazing that London Bridge should ever h 
been able to take it, or anything approachin 
it, in addition to the heavy traffic whic 
times really seems to be little diminished 
the new outlet. It is somewhat su 
ing that the hydraulic lifts that were 
vided at the Tower Bridge for carrying 
passengers to the high level footway when 
bascules were open have never been fo 
necessary. There they are if they w 
wanted, and they are, we believe, used 
members of the staff employed at the bri 
when they have occasion to go up aloft, 
they have never been brought into use for 
public. The factis, the mechanism of the 
ing roadway is so perfect in its action, and 
way can be opened and shut so easily 
rapidly, that there is little or no real s 
of time by crossing above, and most people | 
fer to wait below and watch the always in 
esting process of opening and shutting. — 
of those who go up do so from curiosity. — 


¢ 


Everygopy knows that competition tend 
almost every direction to become keener 
keener. But one would hardly have supp 
the Monument of London to be among 
sufferers from it. Yet we have it on 
authority of the Daily News that, ever s 
the Tower Bridge started up in riva 
patronage has fallen off from the Monum 
Official returns are said to show, howeve 
nearly 10,000 people climbed the merry he 
last August. At threepence apiece, that woul 
bring in about £125 for the month. But th 
is said to be a considerable falling off from th 
receipts before that Gothic interloper straddle 
across the river and offered a free view of tl 
Thames and London around. It is not so 
a view of course. It is not so high, an 
fabric was not designed for sightseers 
lofty passage-way across is merely a tho: 
fare, and it is only with some difficult 
good view may be got up and down the: 
But then it is free to all comers, and it is su 
posed that a good many people go to see 
famous bridge when they come to London, 
find that the treadmill toil up its stony 
satisfies their ambition for climbing. i 


Tue City of Birmingham has received | 
most munificent offer. Mr. Middlemore 
happy possessor of several of Burne-Jo 
master-pieces, has promised to present 
on certain conditions to the Council 
includes in his offer “Aspiration,” — 
Watts, and Mr. Holman Hunt’s be 
“Triumph of the Innocents.” If the o 
accepted, Lady Burne-Jones has also p: 
to present Mr. Watts’s portrait of her h 
—the work which the painter consid 
best in this sort. The condition is tk 
Corporation shall build a new and im 
Art Gallery. Birmingham is never defi 
civic pride. Mr. Middlemore’s offer 
doubt be accepted, and Birmingham will 
become possessed of some of the grea 
treasures which this generation has p 
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‘The city is to be congratulated alike on its 
1 good fortune and on the public spirit of its 
citizens. 
same time, be a local memorial, of the most 
appropriate kind, to the great artist who was 
born and educated at Birmin ghar 


Mr. Middlemore’s gift will, at the 


‘mingham and the art of Burne-Jones? His bio- 
graphers are generally so unkind to the 
Midland capital as to suggest that the repul- 
siveness of the actual surroundings in which 
“Burne-Jones was born led him to the necessity 
of creating a beautiful world for himself in 
the realms of imagination. The inward eye 
_ certainly counts for more in these matters 
| than the outward. Rossetti was born in a 
street off the Euston Road. He was an 
_ Italian at heart, but in the body he never set 

~ eyes on Italy. Mr. Armstrong, in his recently- 
4 published work on Gainsborough, calls atten- 

5 Eon to the fact that no great landscape 

‘painter has been born among grandiose 
iS scenery. Turner saw the light in Maiden 
J ‘Lane, a few doors off the Strand. 


. 
: 
4 
j Was there any connection. between Bir- 
E 
. 
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Tue Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee brought up at a meeting of the 
~ London County Council a long report dealing 
~ with “the housing problem” in London, and 
_ asking the Council to lay down certain definite 

7 lines of policy with regard to their action 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
f Act, 1890. The committee recommended “ (a) 
c that it be the policy of the Council to proceed 
_ from time to time as opportunity shall offer 
with the acquisition under Part III. of the 
a _. Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, of 
"sites available for the erection of working- 
= class dwellings within the county of London ; 
a {») that all clearances which involve rehousing 
_ be done at the sole cost of the Council; (c) 
that housing accommodation should be pro- 
7 vided for a number of persons equal to that of 
the working classes displaced by any scheme 
j under the Housing of the Working Classes 
_ Act, 1890, or under the provisions of. any In- 
"provement Act; (d) that housing accom- 
; modation for persons displaced be provided 
within the county of London, but not 
t necessarily in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the displacement, due consideration being 
given to the needs of those living on any 
particular area.” Mr. Dickinson moved an 
amendment to refer the first recommendation 
to the committee. After considerable 
discussion the amendment was agreed to. The 
remaining recommendations of the committee 
;.Were then withdrawn. 


‘J ° Tae art season which has just commenced, 
ed from one point of view, to be a pros- 
ous one. Unfortunately, it is not the point 


: 4 COTTAGE RESIDENCE_IN ESSEX, 


of view most interesting to the painter of the | 


GEORGE E., CLARE, ARCHITECT, 


day. It relates rather to the painting of 
pictures than to the disposal of them. We 
are all familiar with the wail of the artist 
when late winter in London is dark and foggy. 
He leaves so much to’ the last, and he seems 
always to believe in his star—or rather in his 
sun. But up to the beginning of the present 
month, all England over, we have had weather 
of exceptional brightness. We have not for 
years had a season in which the light has been 
so steadily good. Of course it ought to be a 
creat landscape year. Butartists are perverse. 
Their harvest seems almost independent of 
weather. We have had an unprecedented 
summer, and an autumn that seemed a pro- 
longation of it. Just now, grey pictures seem 
most popular, or, at least, most put on the 
market. 


BrisTouians naturally take more than a 
passing interest in their Arcades. Dating 
from the year 1825—at which time, on the 
opening of the portion from St. James’s Barton 
to the Horsefair, what is known as the Upper 
Arcade is described by Mr. John Latimer, in 
his “Annals of Bristol,” as having been 
remarkably ornamental and graceful—they 
have fulfilled a useful purpose for business 
transactions, various generations of citizens 
having from time to time carried on business 
within their precincts. Structural and other 
improvements, with the object of being as 
much up-to-date as possible, have occasionally 
been made, says the Daily News, and at the 
present time much activity is manifest in the 
numerous shops there. The latest alteration, 
at any rate as far as the Upper Arcade is con- 
cerned, is the introduction of the electric light. 
For many years intending purchasers, as well 
as the proprietors of businesses, have realised 
the desirability of having “more light,” and 
the development of the city’s electrical plant 
afforded the desired opportunity. Now, the 
installation having been completed, the Arcade 
is very well lighted in the evenings. There 
are altogether eleven lights of 48 candle-power 
each, making a total of 528 candle-power. 


In turning over some ground adjacent to 
Selby Abbey (Yorks), there was found last 
week a curious silver seal of an oval shape, 
with what appears to be a red stone in the 
centre, bearing an engraving of two figures 
dancing. Round the edge in bold medizval 
characters is the following inscription :— 
“ Secutum fero luce.” The vicar forwarded an 
impression of the seal to the British Museum, 
and the reply from the Keeper of Seals states 
that the seal is an interesting example of the 
use which was made of ancient gems in the 
Middle Ages. The stone in the centre is of 
late Roman work, and represents a pugilistic 
encounter before a terminal figure of Mercury, 
with a palm branch for the victor and the 


usual water vase before it. The silver setting 
is mediwval, and was, no doubt, placed round 
the stone by some abbot of Selby early in the 
fourteenth century, when he chose the stone 
for his private seal. The inscription seems to 
mean, “I carry this (seal) hidden from the 
light.” That is to say, “'This is my secret or 
private seal,’ as distinct from the official 
seal which the abbot used in his private 
capacity. 


THE proposal to erect a Hotel de Ville is 
once again attracting attention at Spring 
Gardens. At present the Council is housed in 
a most uncomfortable manner, and, because of 
the lack of accommodation, it is necessary to 
incur an increasing expenditure annually upon 
the leasing of houses to be fitted up as offices 
for departments that are crowded out. A 
building large enough to meet all requirements 
is an absolute necessity, and the taking of 
steps to secure permanent headquarters worthy 
of London’s Parliament cannot be delayed 
much longer. It is, however, possible to embark 
on a too extravagant scheme, and the Council 
will be well advised to be modest in their ideas, 
and to come forward with a proposal of a less 
magnificent character than that which met 
with so untoward a fate a few years ago. 
Niggardliness no one will advocate; but, on 
the other hand, to show supreme contempt of 
the amount of the bill is going to quite the 
other extreme,andeven the most public-spirited 
ratepayer is scarcely likely to be in favour of 
giving the Council carte blanche. The clear- 
ance of property for the Strand Improvement 
scheme will afford a fine opportunity for 
erecting appropriate offices. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to complain of the 
closing of the Tate Picture Gallery on the 
Sunday afternoons of the winter months. 
Could not the gallery, he suggests, be open 
till four p.m.? On visiting the building last 
Sunday, in ignorance of the rule, he found 
several other disappointed people who had 
journeyed there in vain, and no doubt a great 
many visitors had to turn empty away. It 
does, indeed, seem a pity that, on the day 
when Mr. Tate’s generous gift to the nation 
could be most appreciated, the gallery should 
be closed, so long as the light is sufficient for 
seeing the pictures. 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Government, through 
its representative in London, has succeeded in 
obtaining the loan of a representative selec- 
tion of the works exhibited from schools of 
art at the National Competition at South 
Kensington last August. This selection is 
now on view in Buda-pesth, and it is gratifying 
to feel that the usual order of things is inverted 
by the art students of that kingdom being 
invited to emulate the work of art students in 
our own country. 


Tue result of the Wrexham County Schools 


Competition has just been announced. The 


first premium is awarded to Mr. J. Henry 
Phillips, of St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff ; and 
the second to Mr. H. Teather, Shrewsbury. 
Messrs. Wilson and Moxham, of Swansea, and 
Mr. F. Bellis, of Bangor, have come in for 
special mention. The drawings are being 
exhibited at Wrexham this week—to-morrow 
is the last day. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN 
ESSEX. 


THis house was recently commenced for 
Mrs. Wright on about four acres of ground on 
the main road from Chelmsford to Braintree, 
near the picturesque village of Great Leighs. 
Owing to the scarcity of bricks in this locality, 
the upper part is being built in timber and 


_ buff coloured stone dashing; whilst the lower 


story is in 1l4in. hollow walling with red 
brick dressings, and the roof is covered with 
dark red Broseley tiles. The builder is Mr. J. 
S. Wright, of Little Leighs, and the architect 
Mr. George E,. Clare, Chelmsford, who -is 
erecting other cottages in the same village for 


_Mr, §, Joslin, 
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The Law on Public Contracts. 


By J. E. R. STEPHENS, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


HE law concerning contracts with public 
bodies must, in its operation, often touch 
those who are engaged in the building trades. 
To state briefly the law on the subject may, 
on occasion, be helpful. 

The Crown, by its agents acting within the 
scope of their authority, can enter into con- 
tracts, and the Attorney-General, suing on 
behalf of the Crown, can enforce such contracts 
against the subject, and the subject can sue 
the Crown by petition of right. The procedure 
on petitions is regulated by 23 and 24 Vict. 
c. 34. The fiat of the sovereign endorsing the 
' petition is essential, and in default of it no 
step can be taken. The procedure as to the 
Crown contracts in the Colonies is regulated 
by various local statutes, some of which pro- 
vide for suits against a Secretary of State. 
The agent-general of a colony cannot be sued 
in England as the representative of the colony, 
or otherwise, for contracts entered into by him 
as such agent. The only remedy in such cases 
is by petition of right, or the remedy sub- 
stituted by the Colonial Legislation. The 
various agents of tlie Crown can only enter into 
contracts within the scope of their authority, 
and therefore it is the duty for the subject 
who is the contractor to enquire whether the 
person proposing to contract on behalf of 
Government is the agent with authority, and 
is acting within the scope of his authority. 
An agent of the Crown as such cannot be 
sued on such a contract, either personally or 
in his official capacity, but if a Government 
agent contracts without authority, or ex- 
pressly so as to render himself liable, he may 
be sued thereon. By 22 Geo. III., c. 45, and 
41 Geo. III., c. 52, members of Parliament are 
prohibited from being interested in contracts 
for the public service on pain of being dis- 
qualified from sitting in Parliament and losing 
their seats, and being liable toa penalty. A 
petition of right will not lie against the Crown 
for tort in respect of the negligence of its 
servants, nor for a claim based on an alleged 
fraud imputing to the Crown the fraudulent 
misconduct of its servants, the remedy (if any) 
is against the actual wrongdoer. 


CoRPORATE Boptgs. 


Primé facie, all corporate bodies are bound 
by contracts under their common seal, but 
this prima facie power to contract cannot be 
insisted on as to matters where, from the 
nature of the corporate body, it is expressly or 
impliedly, by reasonable inference, prohibited 
from contracting. A contract as to such 
matters is ultra vires. It is the general rule 
that a corporation can make a contract only 
by writing under seal, with certain exceptions, 
which may generally be referred to three 
classes, viz.: contracts authorised to be made 
without eal by the particular purpose and 
constitution of the corporation; or upon the 
general ground of convenience and necessity ; 
or, thirdly, contracts made on behalf of com- 

panies registered under the Companies’ Acts, 

or incorporated under statutes sanctioning 
other forms of contracts. Contracts with local 
authorities for work and labour must be under 
seal in the following cases:—Contracts with 
municipal corporations for local improvements 
must be under seal in cases which do not fall 
within the Public Health Act, 1875. By 
Section 174, sub-s. (1), of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, “every contract made by an urban 
authority whereof the value or amount exceeds 
£50 shall be in writing, and sealed with the 
common seal of such authority.” This section is 
obligatory, and not merely directory. The seal 
may be affixed at any time if there is a con- 
sideration for affixing it—for example, a pro- 
mise to complete the contract. And it may be 
affixed by the local authority after an alt ration 
in the original contract assented to. Even if 
the corporation has formerly sued upon and 
enforced the contract, it is not thereby 
debarred or stopped from setting uy the want 
of sealing asa defence. Further, the absence 


ofa sealed contract, where requisite, may be 
set up as a defence against the corporation by 
the other party to the unsealed contract. 


Parou CONTRACT. > 


A builder covenanted with a corporation to do 
certain specified work for a sum of money, and 
that if their architects should require any 
alterations or additions in the progress of the 
work, the architect should give to the builder 
written instructions signed by them, and that 
he should not be considered as having authority 
for the same without such written instructions. 
The corporation covenanted to pay him the 
agreed sum, and the value of the additional 
work, if any. The plaintiff executed all the 
works to be done for the specified sum, and the 
architects required him to make certain addi- 
tions, by means of written instructions, signed 
by them ; and he executed all the additional 
works, and the corporation took possession of 
all the works. It was held that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to be paid on a quantum 
mernit in respect of the additional works, as 
the corporation was incapable of making a 
new contract by parol (Lamprell v. Billericay 
Union, 3 Ex. 283).—A railway company incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament entered into an 
agreement, not under seal, with a contractor 
that he should execute certain works upon the 
railway for the purpose of changing the 
system of locomotion which they then em- 
ployed to the ordinary locomotive principle. 
The contractor, in pursuance of the agreement, 
entered upon the works, and performed a portion 
of them, but before they were completed, he 
was dismissed by the company. It was held 
that he could not recover the value of this 
work (Diggle v. London and Blackwall Railway 
Company, 5 Ex, 442). 


WARNING TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


To architects, builders, and others dealing with 
companies and corporations, the following 
observations of Baron Martin in Williams v. 
Chester and Holyhead Railway , Company 
(15 Jur. 829) are very important, and should 
be constantly borne in mind when it isintended 
to enter into building contracts :—“‘ Persons 
dealing with these companies should always 
bear in mind that such companies are a 
corporation—a body essentially different from . 
an ordinary partnership or firm, for all pur- 
poses of contracts, and especially in respect of 
evidence against them on legal trials, and 
should insist upon these contracts being by 
deed under the seal of the company or signed 
by the directors in the manner prescribed by 
Act of Parliament. There is no safety or 
security for anyone dealing with'such a body 
upon any other footing. The same observation 
also applies in respect of any variation or 
alteration in a contract which has been made.” 
A corporation is not bound to pay money upon 
any contract, though the contract is upon an 
executed consideration, even although they 
should adopt the contract, executory or 
executed, by resolution in their Common 
Council er by minutes in their books, if this 
contract is not made or ratified by the 
corporate seal. Part performance by a con- 
tractor will not validate a contract required by 
statute to be sealed or signed by the directors, 
and not so sealed or signed except in cases 
connected with the possession of land, where’ 
specific performances would be given. 


THE exhibition, for the benefit of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, which is to 
open next week at Messrs. Agnew’s gallery in 
Old Bond Street, will have a very unusual 
importance. The pictures that will be shown’ 
are the decorations executed by Fragonard for. 
Mdme. Du Barry, a series of large canvases 
with an interesting history. The artist was 
unable to deliver them to his patron, whose 
power ended while the paintings were in pro-. 
gress, so they have remained.until now at the 
house in the South of France, where he com- 
pleted them, and have come direct from there 
to this country. The series, which is entitled 
“Roman d’Amour de la Jeunesse,” consists of 
five great panels detailing various episodes in 
the story, and of certain overdoors and other 
decorative fillings ; and it represents the work 
of Fragonard at his best, He 


of plans may be deposited and passed as i 


- the by-laws and regulations are not properly 


_secure either health or safety to individuals or 


BUILDING BY-LAWS, — 


A MOVEMENT FOR REFORM. 


By a SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


MATTER of considerable interest to the 

building public has been and is now 
engaging the attention of the Birmingham — 
and other architectural associations. Diffi- 
culties having arisen in connection with the 
administration of the by-laws in some of the 
local districts, a sub-committee of the counci by 
of the Birmingham Association has been e 
formed to consider complaints and approac e 
the surveyors and district councils responsible 
for the framing and administration of by-laws 
with a view to securing more uniform and 
reasonable action. The existing by-laws for 
the city and surrounding districts revel ing 
consistencies which would create surprise if 
they were fully known. As an instance, a set 


accordance with the by-laws of one district — 
which would be returned as quite ° 


INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE REGULATIONS) | rag 


of an adjoining district, where the ‘conditions 
under which the work would be - done. are | 
precisely similar. It should be understood — 
that all by-laws are based upon what-are_ 
known as the “Model” by-laws, issued. in 5 
1875 by the Local Government Board, the 
authorities in the different districts being 
allowed to make variations in detail from these~ 


“Model ” laws, and such variations, combined 
with local regulations under various Public 
Health and Administration Acts, and probably 
tinged with the individual opinion of the local — 
surveyor, combine to bring about this confused 
state of things. In addition, it is held that 


and equably administered, and that rules and 
requirements are. attempted to be .enforced © 
which are not legally valid or necessary to 


communities, _ Moreover, in many cases such 
requirements add unreasonably to the cost of 
building. This is an important point in con- 
nection “with houses for the working cles 
because unnecessary outlay forces up the 
weekly rent, which has to be charged to secure 
a return on the capital expenditure. There is 
no desire on the part of those whose compa” ts 
have been considered ) 


To EvapE ANY REASONABLE ReaucaTonea 


framed and administered with the intention of 
securing both health and safety. The diffi- 
culty, however, lies in the fact that there is no 
redress, because should a surveyor, suppo 
by his council, attempt to enforce requirements 
which are practically unnecessary, and for 
which no legal by-law or regulition is i 
force, the Local Government Board, to. whom 
such a question has lately been referred, reply 
that they cannot interfere on questions of 
administration. The Birmingham Architec 
tural Association consider the matter to be one 
of great and increasing importance, and are 
anxious to ventilate it before the public whom 4 
it so closely concerns, and whose interest it is 
to see that inconsistencies are abolished and | a 
more uniform state of affairs and administra- 
tion secured. At a meeting held on Friday 
week the matter was freely discussed, and an 
intimation was read from the City Surveyor te to 
the effect that when the proposed revision of 
the city by-laws was proceeded with, the draft, 
would be referred to the Architectural Asso- 
giation for their suggestions. Several letters 
were also read from the surveyors of local 
districts which evinced a desire to act in, con 
junction with the Architectural Association 
The committee would welcome any informa- 
tion and suggestions from building proprie S 
and the public generally. 
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- NEWGATE GAOL. 
A FAMOUS PRISON DOOMED. 


EEING that the career of Newgate Gaol as 
J aprison is now virtually doomed, owing 
to the decision of the City Fathers to very 
nearly rebuild the grim establishment, a few 
particulars relating to the interior of the prison 
may be interesting. Many who have passed 
he black, grim, and stony walls, forbidding of 
aspect and heavy to a degree, of this City place 
of execution, which lowers in all its smoky and 
depressing grimness upon the busy life which 
surges in and around the busy street which 
gives the prison its name, possibly seldom or 
ever give a thought to the interior of the 
heavy building whose walls have witnessed the 
expiration of many a direful crime, but a 
_ ramble over its interior is vastly interesting. 
Armed with a letter of introduction to the 
Governor, the writer pulled up at the 
heavy wicxet gate in the Old Bailey, and, 
pulling the bell, whose very clang was in 
strict keeping with its surroundings, was 
“promptly waited on by a _warder, and 
admitted with as much alacrity as if he had 
been a professional and compulsory visitor. 
The preliminaries settled, I was promptly 
turned over to the charge of a courteous 
warder, who had much to impart respecting 
the gaol. Taking the tour in its order, I first 
visited the exercise yard, where malefactors 
have one hour’s exercis3 daily, this place 
ffording the only glimpse of the sky that 
prisoners ever see, after which I was conducted 
0 a series of wood and glass boxes, where 
prisoners are permitted to see their legal 
advisers, and thence to the compartment at 
the end, where those condemned to death have 
interviews with their relatives. I was next 
Bpeinoted to a large cupboard, wherein are 
kept the 

-.. Puaster Casts or CriMINALs 
executed prior to 1861, leaving which I passed 
to another cupboard, wherein are preserved 
the irons from which Jack Sheppard slipped 
on his second escape from the gaol, in which 
he was fastened to the floor of his cell. These 
irons weighed half a hundredweight, and in 
the waist and round the ankles were lined with 
leather, and it was by cutting this with a nail 
that the desperado slipped his harness, and got 
ree. Here are also preserved a set of leg 
nackles, lighter, and similar to those worn by 
e redoubtable Jack when he escaped on the 
s6 occasion in 1725, when he took the irons 
ay with him. Handcuffs and leg irons of 
rious descriptions are also kept here, as 
© an axe sent for the beheading of the 
to Street Conspirators, but which was never 
ed. I was next taken to the kitchen, 
where in three large coppers the food 
S prepared, and then to the boiler house, 
md on to the cells, which are white- 
yvashed, with asphalte floors, and well-lighted 
y means of a ground-glass window at one 
md, and gas at night time at the other. 
Warm air is admitted over the doorway, the 
itiated air passing away beneath the window, 
here also is a ventilator for cool air. T then 
@ a passing glance to the dark celis for 
ractory convicts, and then went on to the 
rd—one of the old ones—where the inmates 
rere formerly herded together, and where the 
noble Mrs. Fry inaugurated her great and 
dwork. Passing the old Press yard, where 
ortures were formerly inflicted, but which is 
per oted to officers’ quarters, I made my 
‘AY oO - 
~ THe CONDEMNED CELL, 


thich is double the size of the ordinary ones, 
nd has running down its centre a plank bed 
d mattress, instead of the hammock, while 
18 provided with three stools (two for the 
arders and the other for the condemned), a 
lf, which serves for a table, facing which is 
cture of the crucified Saviour, while on the 
$ are two verses from the Scriptures, the 
les of the prison, and two texts—one of 
Which is, “God is Love.” A similar cell is 
ovided for women, but it is not kept in 
iness, being utilised as a waiting room for 
male prisoners. I next proceeded to the 
son chapel, which is the lightest and 


- 


he 


cheeriest spot in the whole gaol. In front of 
the pulpit is a harmonium and a stove: the 
male prisoners are accommodated on “raked” 
forms on the ground floor, behind railings, the 
gallery being devoted to female convicts, who, 
by an arrangement of slanting partitions, can 
see the preacher only—nor can they be seen 
by anyone else from any part of the chapel. 
Facing, is a gallery for the Lord Mayor, and on 


. the right of the pulpit the Governor’s pew, 


and on the left that of the chief warder. 
Passing through the triple cage wherein 
persons under remand have interviews with 
their friends—a quarter of an hour daily—I 
went on to the gaol cemetery, wherein mur- 
derers sleep the long sleep of infamy and 
quicklime, which is a corridor connecting the 
Court-house with the gaol, and along which 
all prisoners have to pass after conviction. 
Here are interred a long array of criminals, 
whose whereabouts are denoted only by an 
initial scratched in the stone wall above the 
grave. Having traversed the place wherein 
murderers are interred, I was taken to their 
place of execution—not usually shown to 
visitors—which is really a room erected in a 
corner of the courtyard of the prison, free from 
observation, and only a few paces from the 
condemned cell. It is really a spacious apart- 
ment, capable of accommodating six male- 
factors at one time, the rope being fastened to 
a chain which is attached permanently to the 
cross beam, the lever, which releases the bolt 
supporting the trap, being similar to that 
employed for switching on railways. From 
the gallows level, a flight of steps leads to the 
pit below, which is constructed of brick, white- 
washed, and having an asphalte bottom. This 
concluded my wanderings through the prison, 
and having signed the visitors’ book, I passed 
out through the iron spiked wicket, thankful 
to be once again in the busy hum of men. 
Altogether, I think it will be something to be 
thankful for when Newgate Gaol has a new 
face. 


An Ancient Aberdeen Chapel 
Restored. 


T. MARY’S Chapel, the “lower church” of 
St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, has just been re- 
opened after restoration. On account of its 
architectural merits and historical associations, 
the chapel is one of the most interesting in 
Aberdeen, and a long obscured adornment of 
the city has now been restored to its pristine 
beauty and impressiveness. The chapel con- 
sists of a nave, with north and south aisles, 
of one bay each, the nave being prolonged 
eastward by a semi-octagonal apse, from which 
it is separated by a strong, low, round arch. 
The chapel is vaulted throughout in stone, and 
is the only ancient example of ecclesiastical 
stone-vaulting in Aberdeenshire. Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Mr. G. Gordon 
Jenkins, and Mr. William Kelly, three leading 
Aberdeen architects, are responsible for the 
present restoration. It was reported by the 
architects that it was fortunate public atten- 
tion had been directed to the chapel, for dry 
rot had set in, and had even begun to infect 
the ancient carved oak, with which the chapel 
is sorich. Ina very short time many of these 
unique and beautiful panels would have been 
hopelessly decayed. The earliest mention of 
the north aisle of the chapel isin 1445, when 
Andrew Cullen, afterwards Provost of Aber- 
deen, makes provision for an altar to be erected 
there—the altar, possibly, of the Holy Blood. 
The boss in the 


Roor or THE SourH AISLE 


points to a date still later, for it bears the 
arms of Alexander Chalmers, who was Provost 
in 1478. Prior to the Reformation the chapel 
was known, from the dedi¢ation of its chief 
altar, as “''he Lower Church of our Lady of 
Piety.’ Before that altar many important 


. documents of the Gordon family were solemnly 


signed and attested—among others the resig- 
nation of the bailiery of the lordship of Aboyne 
to the Earl of Huntly by the Adam Gorton 
of Aboyne who married the Countess of Suther- 
land, and brought that earldom also into the 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


possession of his house. After the Reformation 
the chapel passed through many vicissitudes. 
In the seventeenth century it was a prison for 
witches, and was called “The Pity Vault.” 
An iron staple to which the prisoners were 
chained may yet be seen on one of the granite 
piers. When Bishop Pococke visited Aberdeen 
in the middle of the last century it was a 
plumber’s shop ; then it had more fitting use 
as the Gelic Chapel; in 1818 it was the soup 
kitchen. When the old East Kirk, the ancient 
Choir of St. Nicholas, with its chapter-house, 
was taken down, St. Mary’s was 


Facep ExYerRNALLY WiTH GRANITE; 


windows of the perpendicular style of the new 
church were inserted ; and it was divided by 
two partitions into three apartments, to serve 
respectively as library, session-house, and 
vestry, for the East Church. At the same 
time, in 1837, it was fitted up with presses, 
seats, and wardrobes, made of carved oak from 
the old church. Among this oak are some 
fragments of the noble series of Gothic stalls, 
made in 1506, by John Fendour, wright in 
Aberdeen, for the Choir of St. Nicholas, and a 
great number of fine panels, dating from 1613 
to 1706, which formed part of the pews and 
galleries of the old church, and are richly 
adorned with scroll work, floral carvings, and 
coats of arms. The heraldic interest of these 
is considerable, and as monuments of the art 
of the period are regarded as of great value. 
The first operation in the work of restoration 
was to take out the seating which had been 
made up out of the old gallery fronts and 
benches belonging to the old Church of St. 
Nicholas. The lath and plaster was cleaned 
off the walls and the vaulted ceiling, revealing 


Tue Fine Stone VAULTING, 


with its moulded ribs rising from curiously- 
carved stone corbels, and marked at the inter- 
section by beautiful bosses. An old wooden 
boss, of date about 1500, has been recoloured 
in distemper exactly as it had been originally. 
The removal of the lath and plaster from the 
west walls displayed some splendid vaulting, 
which adds six new spandrels to the roof. 
Two old staircases were discovered. These 
formerly led up to the choir of old St. Nicholas 
Church, and they have now been laid. bare, so 
that a free examination can be had of the 
moulded doorways, in which are still to be 
seen the iron pivots on which the hinges 
swung. In its original state, the floors of the 
north and south transepts were at a higher 
level than the floor of the nave, and this 
arrangement has been reverted to, so that 
there is now 2ft. of difference, and a broad 
flight of four steps rises from the floor of the 
nave, as in ancient days, to the transepts on 
either side. The floor-level of the apse was 
also slightly raised. On the vaulted ceiling 
much labour was expended, and new stones 
had to be inserted from the bottom upward. 
One of the most important parts of the work, 
however, was the restoration of the bases of 
the four massive piers which are the main 
supports of the ceiling. The bases of the piers 
had been entirely hewn off in 1837, but new 
ones have been inserted. The floor of the 
transepts, as well as the nave, has been laid 
with granite, part of which was gifted by 
certain granite merchants in the city. Old flat 
tombstones which had been removed from their 
original sites on the rebuilding of the church 
in 1837 have been placed in the new floor, 


THe ANCIENT CARVED Woopwork, 


dating partly from the beginning of the six- 
teenth and mostly belonging to the seven- 
teenth century, and which, prior to the resto- 
ration, formed the benches, desks, &e., of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, has been carefully preserved. 
Some of it has been used to form an oaken 
dado round the chapel, and a portion has been 
utilised to form a high wall-back to the pulpit 
at the west end of the nave. The wall-back is 
surmounted by a carved oak canopy over the 
long oaken seat. Another part has been used 
to form the front of the long pulpit-desk, a 
massive structure facing eastward towards the 
apse. On the raised floor in the apse stands 
the Communion table, which will also serve as 
a memorial of the illustrious Gordons who lie 
buried in the chapel. 
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A YEAR’S BUILDING IN 
GLASGOW. 


HERE has been exceptional activity in the 
building trade at Glasgow during the 
last twelve months. in a review of the year’s 
work, recently given at the Dean of Guild 
Court, the Lord Dean of Guild Graham 
said: Last September, in performing the same 
duty, I referred to the year that had then 
passed as one of exceptional activity, but this 
year has again outstripped it, 649 new linings 
having been granted at a valuation of 
£2,106,760, as against 676 linings valued at 
£1,851,005. Again, as in previous years, the 
great bulk of the work has keen in one, two, 
and three-room tenements, the figures having 
been 855, 3367, and 856 respectively, as com- 
pared with 811, 2755, and 972 last year. But 
there has also been a marked increase in five 
and six rooms and larger houses, the figures 
having been 202 and 228, as compared with 
only 56 and 71, the average of the last ten 
years. In commenting on 
WAREHOUSES AND SHOPS 


last year I described the year as a record one, 
but this year has just beaten it with 136 
linings, valued at £489,080, against 146 linings 
of valuation £486,490. One very noticeable 
feature in comparing .the work of recent years 
has been the gradual increase in the average 
value of the linings passed. Ten years ago, 
taking an average of five years ending 1890, 
the value per lining was £1850. In the year 
under review it was £3240, as compared with 
last year £2740, and for the last five years 
£2400. The increase has been steady and con- 
tinuous, the tendency having been to build 
larger ‘ranges of tenements and larger 
warehouses. Last year, in order to show 
the progressive movement of Glasgow build- 
ings, I went back for twenty-five years, 
dividing them, for the purpose of comparison, 
into quinquennial periods, Adopting the 
same plan again, and commencing with the 
period 1873-78, the amount of the linings 
passed was £7,606,776. This was the period 
of inflation so often referred to in discussing 
GLASGOW’sS PROGRESS, 


and which, as we all know, was followed by 
one of depression and reaction. In 1897-98 
the figures fell to £2,068,673, the lowest point 
having been touched in 1881. In the period 
1884-88 the improvement continued, the figures 
reaching £2,255,619, and in the next period, 
1889-93, it was still more marked, the figures 
rising to £3,982,940. But the last period, 
1894-98, has been one of leaps and bounds, the 
total having been no le3s than £7,990.845, of 
which, as before mentioned, £2,106,760 belongs 
to the year just passed, the average of the past 
twenty-five years having been only £955,000. 
Perhaps, however, a more distinct idea of 
Glasgow’s extension is conveyed to the mind 
by the length of new streets. The year just 
passed has been a record one in this matter, 
nearly six miles of new streets having been 
sanctioned by this Court. For the twenty-five 
years the mileage has been 413, or an average 
of only two miles, but this includes the period 
of depression. 


Tsar London County Council at last week’s 
meeting were asked by the Technical Educa- 
tion Board to authorise an expenditure of 
£35,750 for the purchase of Oxford Mansions, 
Oxford Street, to provide permanent accommo- 
dation for the Board’s Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. The school is at present housed 
in Regent Street, but, owing to the great 
increase of members, the building had become 
totally inadequate. There are 539 students on 
the books, and about 150 in daily attendance. 
Mr. Beachcroft moved an amendment declaring 
it to be inadvisable to place any permanent 
charge on the rat°s for the supply of technical 
education, such as was involved in this pro- 
posal, while it remained undecided what was 
to be the authority for secondary education, 
and that accordingly it be suggested to the 
Board that they should merely negotiate for 
the hire of any premises. _ After some discus- 
sion the amendment was adopted. 
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Professional Items. 


Carpirr.—The additions to Nazareth House, 
Cardiff, which have been in the course. of 
execution for the past few months, are now 
approaching completion. 
situate to the east of the block, with which 
they are connected by an entrance hall and 
staircase. 


architectural feature. The additions consist 
of a block of buildings over 90ft. in length and 
62ft. in- height. 'The lower floor is devoted to 
sitting-rooms, dormitories, etc, while the 
whole of the upper part consists of a spacious 
chapel for the use of the inmates of the 
institution. The building is in the Early 
English style, in harmony with the older 
portion. The walling is of blue Pennant 
stone, with Bath stone dressings. It is con- 
nected with the old building by a staircase 
of patent stone, leading to a corridor. The 
whole of the upper portion of the new build- 
ing is taken up with the chapel, which is 33ft. 
wide and 91ft. long. ‘The capitals of the 
chancel arches are chastely carved. By the 
side of the choir is the entrance from the 
upper corridor from Nazareth House. The 
windows of the church, which are lancet 
shaped, are for the most part plainly elazed, 
but the south window is of stained glass. The 
roof is of the opened timbered kind, of pitch- 
pine. The floor of the corridor and halls of 
the lower part of the building are of tiles, and 
the other rooms are of pitch-pine. The floor 
of the nave of the chapel is of pitch-pine wood 
blocks, while the floor of the sanctuary is of 
oak. “Ihe woodwork of the interior of the 
chapel is stained in three different shades, 
and the general effect is excellent, an air of 
warmth and comfort being imparted. The 
ventilation is in the most approved style. 
The architect is Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, and 
the contractors are Messrs. W. Thomas and 
Company. 


CrowsorouGH.—The additions which have 
recently been completed at the Church of All 
Saints, Crowborough, were recently consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Chichester. The addi- 
tions consisted of a new north aisle, with an 
organ chamber and vestry at either end, and 
the alterations give seating accommodation for 
another 150 persons. The same style of 
Architecture has been observed. 


Dunprvum (Co. Tipperary ).—The new Church 
of St. Brigid, Dunaskeagh, near Dundrum, is 
now approaching completion. The church is 
built of the local stone, with dressings of 
chiselled limestone. The exterior is simple, 
though dignified. The general treatment 
being a simple form of Romanesque. The 
church consists of nave, chancel, sacristy, and 
a south porch to the nave. The west-end of 
the church is surmounted by a tower which 
serves as a porch as well as a belfry. The 
nave is lighted by a pair of round arched 
windows and a circular rose window in the 
western gable, and by single lights to the side 
of the nave. ‘The boundary between the nave 
and chancel is marked by achancelarch. The 
roofs of nave and chancel are open-timbered to 
the ridge; they are of strong, ornamental 
character, suited to the general design of the 
church. On the exterior the roofs will be 
covered with Killalloe slates, the quiet grey- 
green tone of which will harmonise with the 
general colour of the walling. The architect 
is Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A., of Dublin, and the 
contractor, Mr. John Bunyan, of Maryborough. 


HuppERSFIELD. — The old Gchohle of the 


Society of Friends, Paddock, Huddersfield, 


which was the original meeting-house, built 
in 1760, has been pulled down, and new 
premises have been erected on the site and 
land extending beyond. The total cost 
amounts to £1200. The work has been carried 
out from plans prepared by and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9, 
Queen Street, Huddersfield. The various 
works have been done by the following con- 


The additions are « 


They abut upon Colum Road, from ~ 
which thoroughfare they present a pleasing 


| courses and pillars of red granite. 


_ hampton. ‘ 
_ works, Mr, A. Waterhouse, R,A., was are 


tractors :—Masons, Messrs. A. and T. Haigh, 
Golcar ; joiners, Messrs. H. Hollingworth an¢ 
Son, Moldgreen ; plumbers, Messrs. Sanderso 
Bros., Paddock ; plasterers, Messrs. J. Robin- 
son and Son, Marsh; painter, Mr. R. Heaton 
Paddock ; slater, Mr. Alfred Bower, Croslind 

; concretor, Mr. John Cooke, Little Royd ; 
heating engineer, Mr. J. W. Thornton, Fitz- 
william Street; electrician, Mr. T. W. Broad- 
bent, East Parade. ped 
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LeicesteR.—St. Hilda’s new Chapel-of-Ea 
Hunt’s Cross, Leicester, of which Mes 
Grayson and Ould are the architects, is in the 
early English style, the material being terra- 
cotta brick, which, with the dark-green colour 
of the internal furnishing, gives all the 
elements of a complete chromatic harmony. 


Lrereps.—A new infants’ school in connection | 
with Hunslet Carr Board School, the fifty-sixth 
school built by the Leeds Board, has been 
formally opened. Situated in Woodhouse 
Hill Road, on a site containing 3649 square 
yards, the new premises will accommodate 530 
children. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite was the 
architect. On three sides of a central hallare 
clas3-rooms and on the fourth cloak-rooms. 
The total cost, including site, has been £6209. 

A new bank has been erected in Park 
Row, Leeds, for Messrs. Wm. Williams 
Brown and Co. The block covers an area 
of nearly 100ft. by 80ft. The frontage to 
Park Row is S80ft., to Greek Street and 
Russell Street about 100ft. From the street 
level to a height of 26ft., the exterior is of 
polished grey Dalbeattie granite, relieved with 
Above the 
granite, the structure is faced with glazed buff 
terra cotta. The pavilions rise to a height of - 
90ft. above the street. It will be observed that 
th2 entrance to the bank from Park Row is a 
handsome feature. Double sets of swing doors 
give admission to the bank, a large, lofty 
apartment, lined throughout with faience from 
the Burmantofts branch of the Leeds Fire Clay 
Company. The colour scheme of this em- 
bellishment is light buff, relieved with brown 
and blue, whilst the capitals of the pillars sup-— 
porting the ceiling are picked out in gold. The 
managers’ rooms are at the rear, and they also 
display some beautiful faience work. In the 
basement, covering an area of about 7dft. by 
50ft., are the strong rooms, where the bullion, 
bank-books, etc., are stored. These have arches 
of firebrick, upon which rests solid conere 
4ft.in thickness. The floor is likewise of con- 
crete. The bullion-room is lined throughout 
with hardened steel plates. One of these six 
chambers contains the bank ledgers for t 
past fifty years. A self-locking lift conveys 
the bullion, books, ete., from the bank to the 
strong rooms beneath when business for the 
day is over, and back to the bank in th» 
morning. <A large, well-lighted luncheon- 
room and other accommodation are provided 
for the staff in the basement. On the upper 
floors of the building are commodious 
suites of offices, some fifty rooms in all, 
The various contracts have been executed 
by the following :—Excavations and concrete 
foundations, Mr. S. Macfarlane; builders and 
joiners, Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson; smith’s 
work, Messrs. John Butler and Co.; plumbing, 
Messrs. H. Braithwaite and Co.; plastering, 
Messrs. J. P. Mountain and Son; slating, 
Messrs. Watson and Warsnop ; stairs, ete., Mr. 
Alfred Walker; painting, Messrs. Frederick 
Jackson and Co.; granite work, Messrs. Newall, 
Dalbeattie, N.B.; terra cotta, the Burmantofts 
Company; ivory-glazed bricks, the Farnley Iron 
Company, Limited ; salt-glazed bricks for strong 
rooms, Messrs. Wm. Ingham and Sons; desks 
and fittings, Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and Cribb; 
ornamental ironwork, Messrs. Hart, Son, and 
Peard, London and Birmingham ; wood-block 
flooring, Messrs. Illingworth and Co.; strong 
rooms, the Ratner Safe Company, London: 
passenger lift, Messrs. R. Waygood and Co., 
Lond.n; electric lighting, Messrs. Belsha "i 
and Co., London ; ventilators, Mr. W. Towler; | 
heating apparatus, Messrs. Jefferies, London ; 
and ironmongery, Mr. James Gibbons, Wolver-— 
Mr. Wm. Bruce was the clerk 
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WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE ? 


The Edinburgh Architectural Society, on 
ne 16th inst., heard a lecture by Mr. J. A. 
forris. F.R.L.B.A., of Ayr. The lecture was 
_answer to the question “ Architecture: 
hat.is it?” Mr. W. Nicholson Cumming, 
R.I.B.A., the President, was in the chair. 
Morris began with a strong plea for 
arding Architecture as an Art and not asa 
ofessicn, andin this connection many modern 
influences were discussed. In spite of the evils 
of commercialism, he saw good reason for hope 
the various art movements of the day. To 
10w what Architecture should be, Mr. Morris 
then read those delightful passages from 
Vasri’s “ Lives ” in which Brunaleschi’s educa- 
ion and rise and the great competitions for 
Indications were not wanting that the spirit of 
he Renaissance was once more awake among 
s, and considering all that had gone before, 
r. Morris ventured to think the future should 


RECORD OF A SKETCHING TOUR. 


A paper, by Mr. Austin Woodeson, Associa- 
on Travelling Student, was-read at the usual 
onthly meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, Mr. Geo. 8. Hill, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Andrew Rolls, in Mr. Woodeson’s 
absence, read the paper, which was a description 
of a sketching tour of a fortnight’s duration 
made by him last summer in Berkshire and 
the surrounding counties. The paper was 


ings executed by Mr. Woodeson during his 
stay. The drawings, which showed buildings 
in Reading, Bray, Mapledurham, Abington, 
&¢e., comprised illustrations of churches, alms- 
houses, &c. Many of the buildings were 
eerther illustrated by large scale details and 
measured drawings. Mr. Woodeson referred 
to the southern counties of England as offer- 
ing to the architectural student an excellent 
sketching ground. All types of building, 
1 styles ranging from Norman to Elizabethan, 


were to be constantly met with. 


DECORATIVE STONEWORK. 


_ At the third meeting of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsman’s Society for the season, a 
aper was given by Mr. Wm. Vickers, sculptor, 
n “ Decorative Stonework as applied to Archi- 
ecture.” After dealing with the relationship 
f §6architect and craftsman, Mr. Vickers 
ent on to speak of the education and ambition 
the mason and carver. They must have a 
‘ood education, so as to be able to intelligently 
terpret architect’s drawings. The stone- 
rver should be possessed of some artistic 
ste. In his apprenticeship of five years, he 
hould devote his spare time to studying at 
he Art schools, freehand, ornament, archi- 
ectural drawing, modelling, ete. He should 
so know something of heraldry and Christian 
ymbolism. A carver’s study is never ended, 
ven with forty years of practice. © All carving 
ould be appropriate to the architectural 
urroundings. It also should be second to the 
rehitecture and should not be out of place on 
he building. In Gothic work, the mason and 
rver should work together in order to get the 
irit of the old work. The lecturer then de- 
seribed the different forms of Classic, Renais- 
sance, and Gothic ornament. He paid particular 
ittention {o the Gothic varieties. In Decorative 
work, he mentioned that the craftsmen of that 
period made their ornament as natural as it is 
ossible for human hands to form. Per- 
dicular he described ‘as truly wonderful, 
pointed to the grand examples at 

ory VII. Chapel at Westminster and the 
sters at Gloucester. _In conclusion, he said 

t it is not every mason or student who 
ould afford to travel, and he advocated that 
here should be in every large town a museum 

f casts, with a reference library in the same 
ding, so that the craftsman can study 


illustrated fully, with about thirty-five draw-. 
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Correspondence. 


CONTRACTORS’ HORSES AND BEARING 


REINS. 


To the Editor of Tur BurtipERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—May I, through the medium of 
your paper, address myself to the contractors, 
and ask them why they still continue the use 
of the bearing rein upon their horses? 
Veterinary surgeons unanimously condemn 
them as useless and mischievous. ‘hey cause 
much unnecessary suffering. They diminish 
the horse’s power as well as its speed and 
action, and shorten its life. Many great firms 
have already abolished them. Mr. Fleming, 
Army Veterinary Surgeon, says :—‘‘ The long- 
continued pressure on the lower jaw tends to 
give the animal a hard mouth, it does not pre- 
vent stumbling, but, on the contrary, predis- 
poses the horse to fall. In hot weather, or 
during extreme exertion, it may directly 
or indirectly produce an attack of giddi- 
ness or apoplexy, the last probably ter- 
minating in death. In heavy draught, in 
addition to the torture it occasions, it causes a 
large portion of the horse’s power to be lost, 
from the animal being unable to get his head 
and neck down, and thus to throw more of the 
weight of his body into the collar. It causes 
pain and distress in breathing. It tends to 
produce distortion in the upper part of the 
windpipe, which causes difficulty in respiration, 
as well as the disagreeable wheezing, snoring, 
or whistling sound termed ‘roaring,’ and 
which constitutes an unsoundness.” In the 
face of such evidence as this, endorsed as it is 
by the opinion of the whole veterinary world, 
there will surely be but few owners of valuable 
horses who will still persist in the use of a 
rein declared by unimpeachable authorities to 
be cruel, useless, and injurious.—I remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, AAS 


Enquiry Department. 


WATER POWER. 

To the Editor of Tue Bu1tpErs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Would you be so kind as to enlighten 
me, through the Enquiry Department of your 
valuable paper upon the following >—There is 
a cistern, fixed in a room, with an opening 
whose area is 1 square foot, which allows 
water to pass through with a velocity of 
124ft. per second, the volume of water being 
124 cubic feet per second. What is the best 
article to use so as to get most power for 
driving a machine—should a water wheel, a 
turbine, or what be used? The cistern cannot 
be made larger or heightened. If you can tell 
me the best article to use, and also the horse- 
power it could be driven at by the supply of 
water named, I shall be greatly obliged,— 
Yours, &c. © ZL. 

A well-designed “ over-shot ” water-wheel 
is most suitable to this case. ‘Turbines are 
usually made for heads of thirty or more feet 
of water, and in any case would be more costly 
than the wheel for this particular horse-power, 
which works out at 16 h.p. theoretically or 
94 h.p. actual, allowing an efficiency of 60 per 
cent. for a good wheel. The wheel should be 
fixed close up to the tank, have blades so 
shaped that they hold water for rather over 
the quarter of one revolution, and after leave 
the tail water freely. A good open tail-race 
should be provided. 


A.M.INST. CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Would you kindly oblige by 
letting me know where I can obtain all in- 
formation re the examinations for the above 
Institute. Thanking you in anticipation,— 
Yours faithfully, “ROADS.” 

The examinations are held in February and 
October annually. Application to enter for 
the February examination must be made 
before January Ist, and for the October 
examination before September Ist. For 
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Syllabus of Examinations and forms of appli- 
cation, you should write to the Secretary, The 
Inst. of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


LEADED LIGHTS IN WOOD CASE- 
MENTS. 


To the Editor of Tum BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dzar Si1r,— Will you kindly give me a little 
information on the following subjects :— 

I am having a small house built in half- 
timbered style, the lower story being in stone 
with casement windows in wood (on account 
of expense). Would it be right to put leaded 
lights to these wood casements and to the case- 
ments of the upper storey (iron casements being 
too expensive) ? Do you know of any old houses 
having wood casements and leaded lights 
instead of the usual iron casements ? Thanking 
you in anticipation.—I remain yours truly, 

Cardiff. ET ee 

You would be following a general custom of . 
modern architects of repute, in putting leaded 
lights into a wooden casement. The casement 
and frame look best painted white, with red 
brickwork, and some darker colour when used 
in walls of white or stock bricks, or stone. 
We know of no traditional mansions fitted in 
this way, but it was a common usage in the 
less assuming farmhouses, and in cottages 
and in many half-timbered houses. Be careful 
not to break up the glass in your wooden 
easements too much, and you will not he dis- 
appointed in the result. 


FARM BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of Tue BurttprERs’ JOURNAL. 
Str,—Could you give me the name and pub- 
lisher of any book giving the plans, etc., and 
dealing with the requirements of farmhouses 
and outbuildings. If not, do you know of any 
book (not entirely upon the subject) or 
periodical, from which I may obtain knowledge 
of farm buildings.—Yours truly, 
Burnley, Lancs, “FARMSTEADS.” 


The following work has been adopted as the 
text book by the Surveyors’ Institution :— 
“Farm Buildings: their Construction and 
Arrangement.” By A. Dudley Clarke, F.S.1. 
Second edition, 6s. B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn, London. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

To the Editor of THe BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Will you kindly inform me the best 
book to study for the continuation of my 
studies in Gothic Architecture? Could you 
also tell me the price of Furgusson’s “ Hand- 
book of Architecture P—Yours, &e. 

PU Pls 

You do not tell us how far you have pursued 
your studies; but the following progressive 
list of standard books upon the subject of 
Gothie Architecture will include what you 
want :—‘ Glossary of T'erms,” Parker ; “ Prin- 
ciples of Gothie Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 
Bloxham ; “Styles of Architecture in Eng- 
land,’ Rickman; “Churches of the Middle 
Ages,” Bowman and Crowther; “ Architec- 
tural Parallels,” Sharp; “Gothic Ornament,” 
Collings; and Pugin’s “Examples.” Sir G. 
Scott’s “Lectures,” and G. E. Street’s book on 
“ Brickwork,” are also valuable. The price of 
Furgusson’s “Handbook,” 2 vols., is three 
guineas. Batsford supplies it at £2 8s. net, 
or if you are lucky, you may get a good second- 
hand copy from him for a smaller sum, 


Wira the object of preventing fires at places 
of entertainment where the cinematograph is 
being exhibited, a series of regulations have 
been drawn up by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil. These provide that no cinematograph 
or other similar apparatus shall be exhibited 
on premises licensed by the Council until the 
Council has been satisfied that all reasonable 
precautions have been taken against accident 
and danger to the public. The cinematograph 
shall stand in a suitable fireproof room which 
shall be entirely enclosed, the floors also heing 
fireproof. 
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Views and Reviews. 


GREENWOOD’S TIMBER CALCULATOR. 


This is a useful little work which everyone 
connected with building should possess. 
Abolishing the older and more tedious method 
of cubing, &c., it provides tables from which 
the cost of the timber can easily be ascertained. 
There are also some useful rules for checking 
a timber merchant’s invoice. Its simplicity 
and conciseness are its great merits. 

“Greenwood’s Timber Calculator.’’—ls. 3d., post 


free, of the author, J. Harry Greenwood, West Drive, 
Mansfield, Notts. 


NOTES ON WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. J. T. Rodda has written and collected 
some very useful notes and memoranda con- 
nected with the questions of water supply. 
The book is designed to point out the 
specialists from whom valuable information 
may be obtained, and to indicate the best 
water works appliances now in the market and 
their usefulness in the modern distribution of 
water. The author has done a bold thing in 
including the advertisements of the various 
specialities he draws attention to, and one, we 
think, that will hardly prove beneficial to the 
work. The book should be very useful. 


“Notes on Water Supply,” by J. T. Rodda, Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E., A.M.I. Mech. E., &c. 5s. King, Sell, and 
Railton, Ltd. 


HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


So many books have been published dealing 
with house drainage—two, at least, under the 
identical title of the one under review, to the 
confusion of readers and publishers—that 
another seemed scarcely necessary. Mr. Jen- 
kins, however, has succeeded in compressing 
information upon all essential points into so 
small a compas; that his little work should 
meet with a ready sale. We should have pre- 
ferred to have seen the illustrations better 


drawn, and it is a pity that compound drainage - 


of terraces is advocated when separate drainage 
is compulsory in most parts of England, but, 
with these reservations, we welcome his 
attempt.to bring a knowledge of the principles 
of his subject within the reach of all. 

‘‘Hous2 Drainage: Its Inspection and Testing,’ by 
Richard J. Jenkins. The St. Bride’s Press Ltd., 24, 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 1s. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ~ 


In the preparation of the second edition of 
his exhaustive work on the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Mr. A. Robinson has had the valuable 
assistance of Mr. J. D. Stuart Sim, Assistant 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. As a result 
the book has been somewhat increased in bulk 
and usefulness by the addition of various 
Schemes of Compensation which have been 
certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
and of Rules that have been made under the 
Act of 1890. These have been added in the 


ROBT. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


form of appendices, and so do not affect the 
general scheme. Possibly the one of greatest 
interest to our readers will be Scheme X, 
relating to Portland cement manufacturing. 

Employers’ Liability Acts, Rules, and Certified 
Schemes, Second Edition. By Arthur Robinson, B.A., 
barrister-at-law, and J. D. Stuart Sim, B.A., barrister- 
at-law. Stevens & Sons, Ltl., 119 ani 120, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 7s. 6d. 


HOW TO DRAW FROM MODELS. 


It is difficult to know quite what one ought 
to say of this “ practical manual” on “ How 
to Draw from Models.” Theauthor in his pre- 
face states that “the object throughout this 
little book has mainly been to show how model 
drawing, as generally understood, may be an 
intelligent means of driving home those prin- 
ciples of foreshortening and grouping that 
must be grasped before a satisfactory sketch 
of any object can be made.” It does this by 
appealing to the eye and to the test of practical 
experience, rather than by an appeal to the 
reasoning powers ; indeed it might be said that 
it drives home facts rather than principles. 
It is a question whether such books ever justify 
their existence, although it is possible that 
this one will be found of service by beginners, 
as a help in analysing and understanding 
what the objects really are, which they pro- 
pose to represent, and so, to some extent, 
teaching them to think. But yet one cannot 
but feel that the book savours too much of 
that unthinking routine and dependence on 
method, which is a weak spot in the Art teach- 
ing of this country. 


“ How to Draw from Models and Common Objects,” 
by W. E. Sparkes. Cassell and Co. Limited, 1397. 


PUMPS, THE!R PRINCIPLES AND CON- 
STRUCTION. 


The author treats of the class of pump used 
by plumbers and other branches of the build. 
ing trade. The ordinary jack pump is de- 
scribed ia detail, the best methods of coa- 
struction and erection are given, together with 
rules for calculating the power required to 
work the pump. Single, double, and treble 
barrel pumps are discussed, also wheel and 
chain pumps. The theory of the action of a 
pump in creating a partial vacuum into which 
the weight of the atmosphere forces the water, 
is very clearly explained, and the advantages 
attending the use of air vessels are also 
pointed out. The barometer and the syphon 
are both dealt with in a simple manner. 

The various types of gearing used to operate 
pumps is described and illustrated, for the 
most part very well, but some passages in this 
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section, will, we think, be likely to lead the 
student astray. . 

Thus Fig. 39 illustrates a hand gear with 
fly wheel and handle and a rocking bar move- 
ment, and the author states that by its use 
there is a gain of power, but it is obvious that 
by shortening the throw of the crank, on 
would get the same reduced stroke of t 
pump rod that the rocking bar gives. Th 


approximately vertical movement tothe pump 
rod, it does not give any mechanical advan 
tage, and there is no gain of power. Und 
the section “ power for working pumps” the 
capstan is described and formule given foe 
working out the power required and obtained 
under given conditions. Various types of 
engines are spoken of that may be used to 
work pumps, and there is an excellent poctioll 
on the water wheel, but windmill pumping 
apparatus is not mentioned. There are some 
useful tables relating to pumps and the duty 
they will perform, and the book contains a 
great deal of very useful information not only 
to the student, but to the practical man, 
Some of the illustrations, however, are no 
very good; we think that the drawings, in ; 
book of this kind, should always indicate the 
actual practical method of construction 
Hydraulic pressure, and other pumps used it 
the engineering trades, are not dealt with in 
this book: : : 4 


“Pumps, their Principles’ and . Construction.’’ 


Tue funeral of Mr. Edmund Taylor, builder, 
of 46, Castlemore Street, Rochdale, took place 
at Rochdale Cemetery on Thursday of last 
week. A native of Bridlington, Mr. Taylor 
removed to Manchester early in life, ‘an 
eighteen years ago went to Rochdale, where 
he has resided ever since. As a builder he 
was the head of an extensive business. ° Many 
of the houses in the Freehold district were 
built by him, and he has also successfully 
carried out many important private contracts. 

At a meeting of the Surrey County. 
Council a discussion took place respect- 
ing the proposed rebuilding of Kew Bridge 
by the Surrey and Middlesex — Councils. 
General regret was expressed that the amount 
of the lowest tender for the work and con- 
tingent expenses should be about £40,000 
above the amount. the two councils were 
authorised to borrow. It was decided; as fax 
as Surrey was concerned, to accept the tender 
of Mr. Easton Gibb, of Skipton, Yorkshire, at 
asum not exceeding £150,000, and that Parlia- 
ment be asked to sanction a further loan. ~ 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS g 
INSURANCE CO: Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St.,_E.C.. 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. = 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, — 


ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 
SPRING 
HINGES 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST ij 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 


i.e., ‘* wide back.” 


ee ee ee — 
+4 wee . > + 
« 4 - 
r- + 


/~ 
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e: CARISBROOKE (Isle of Wight).—For the construction DURHAM.—For the execution of sewerage ome: Bel- 
bs TENDERS. of sewerage works, for the Rural District Council. Messrs. mont, for the Rural District Council. Mr. G reg raon, 
- Stratton and Millgate, engineers, 21, Quay-street, Newport, surveyor, Eastwood, Western Hill, Durham, Quinn 8 by 
Information from accredited sources should be I.W. Quantities by engineers :— the surveyor :— 
mt to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can © oan id Piha : 4 LW. = me pie ee a. oe £292 Hobs ee is ey 
isera Dredge, Gurnard (accepted) ... _1,850 ohn Carrie £m eOU ixon, Durham* 60 
robitoct 0 unless they contain the name of the CROYDON. — For additions, &c. to hospital, London-road, *A ccepted. 
hitect or Surveyor for the Work. for the Committee. Mr. C. Henman, architect, 64, Cannon- EAST HARPTREE.—Accepted for the erection of a 
Sst street, London, E.C. :— ° Snel chapel and school at East Harptree, Somerset, for the 
PAMBRIDGE. ~—For the erection of a honse at Great T. Pearce |, £10,567 10 0} J. Smith & Sons £3,900 0 0 United Methodist Free Churches. Mr. W. F. Bird, M.S.A., 
helford, for Mr. C. L. Edwards. Mr. Frank Waters, Ww ee or. se - 10,844... 2 . Wm. Smith&Son 8,750 0 0 architect, Midsomer Norton :— 
ehitect, 7a, Alexandra-street, Cambridge. Quantities by S. Pages)... 9,805" 0 D. W. Barker .., 8,744 0 0 John Flower, West Harptree £1,2 
ir. W. Culling Gaze, 2, Walbrook, E.C.:— E. P. Bulled and Huntley Bros. ... 8,575 0 0 LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of ten villas in 
erridge and Shaw . £1, 38) | Scales and Robins , £1,245 Co. 9349 0 0] BE. J. Saunders, Lordship-lane, Totte nham, for Mr. E. Chick. Mr. H. 
oulson and Lofts ‘ 13340 Prime and Sons*... ... 1,230 Balaam Bros. 9,286 0 a Croydon* Rete ces Rade OR O Mitchell, surveyor, 2: ;, Moorgate -street, H.C 
Roday and Co., Ltd... 1,303 * Accepted. . Akers & 0. 217 0 * Accept2d. WwW. Hawley, Tottenham 3 ... £3,600 


Cc | (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
M°NEILL’S FELTS iat ics tea gene te 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOQ © "siundprooing, 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


; Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
Ee. MONEILL. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


2 Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
i Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


| CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufe.ctures may be inspected at 


Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS ‘imited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


> SHANKS PATENT COMPACTUM’ 
J V/ASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. hy 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in *‘ Vitro=-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


BOALBROOKDALE COMPANY Line 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT; BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
STAIR BALUSTERS, 
COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 


* LIGHTMOOR” BRAND, 


WA QQ QQ@ 


FOR 
. ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, 
Si 


IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. 


RON MANTELPIECES, 
; OVERMANTELS, 
MANTEL GRATES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 


Vill 


THE BUILDERS’ 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For the erection of a dwelling 
house, Lowerhouses. Mr J. Berry, architect, 9, Queen-street, 
Huddersfield :— 

Masonry.—J. W. Boothroyd, Almondbury ... ...) 

Joinery.—W.. Haigh, P. Paddock a 

Plumbing.—John Marsden, Market- place, Hud- | 

dersfield .. 

Plastering.—J. C. Winterbottom & Son, Damside }£300 

Painting.—J._H. Sykes, Lowerhouses | 

Slating.—Pickles : Bros., Fountain-street, “Hud- 

dersfield ... ¥ 
Concreting.—John Cooke, ‘Little Boyd <3} 
[Engineer’s estimate, No. 1, £7,656 ; No. 2, £273. 

LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of a block of flats 
at Franklin’s-row, to be known as ‘‘ Burton Court,” for 
Mr. A. J. Sanderson. Mr. Paul Hoffman, architect, 152, 
Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. Quantities 
by a H. Williams Mellor, 17, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, 

T. Britton £26,100 

LONDON.—For hew internal fittings to the ‘Old Shades” 
Tavern, Charing Cross, for Messrs, Anstiss and Buckler. 
Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, architects. 2, Waterloo-place, 
S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Bucking- 
ham-street, Adelphi,’ W.C.: 


Antill and 6 oO. do 392 Wright and Co. . £3,084 
Ashby Bros. 2 3,285 F. and H. F. Higgs 2,994 
Atkinson and Co. 8,186 | Waring and Sons 2,980 


LONDON.—For the rebuilding of Nos. 61 and 62, Hounds- 


ditch, E.C., for Mr. J. Farquharson. Mr. G. Sparks, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Bucking- 


ham-street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


Patman&Fotheringham£2,913 | Ashby Bros... ne eee0D 
Ashby and Horner 2,841 | Killby and Gayford... 2,625 
2,798 | McCormick and Sons 2,956 


Lole and Lightfoot. 

LONDON.—For the erection of an underground conve- 
uience, at Old-street, City-road, for the St. Luke's Vestry, 
Middlesex. Mr. Harley Heckford, C.E., Vestry Surveyor. 
Quantities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Buckingham- 
strect, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
Finchand Co. ... ... £2,895 | Jennings ... 
Shurmur rs .. 2,772 | Davies 2,375 

LONDON. For the erection of ‘‘ Glenthorne,’’ The 
Bishop’s-avenue, Finchley, N. for Mr. J. Sainsbury. Mr. 
Ernest Carritt, ‘architect, 57, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. Quan- 
tities by Mr. H. BS illiams Mellor, 17, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, W.C.: 


: 2, 4.98, 


ane 


Ashby Bros £4,963 | McCormick & Son . £4,484 
Brown and Co. 1,784; GroverandSon .. . 471 
Johnson and Co 4,538 


ONDON.—For the construction of new road and sewer 
through land adjoining the ‘‘ Pigeons” public-house, Rom- 


ford- road, Stratford, E., for Messrs. Savill Bros., Ltd. Mr. 

Henry Foston, surveyor, 89, Lombard-street :— 

John Mowlem& Co ... £1.378 | Geo, Bell... . £1,011 

Fbguie Adams . 1,098 | John Jackson* 1,005 
_E. Todd and Co. 1,069 *Accepted. 


LONDON. —For alterations and additions to the “ King,s 
Head” public-house, Broadway, Stratford, E., for Mr. 
Percy Briggs. Mr. Henry Poston, architect, 39, ‘Lonibard- 


street :— 
Trent Bros... ... s+ £1,437 | C. E. Todd and Co.* ... £1,375 
Rrown and Kruse... 1,423 *A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of a laundry at Gertrude- 
street, Fulham, for the Guardians of the Poor of the a 
George’s (Hanover- square) Union. _M, Edwin T. Hall, 
architect, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C.: 


John Allen and Son... ae General Builders . £10,700 
Bulled and Co. ... .... 11,221} Marriage and Co. ... 10,300 
George Wade . .. 10,996 | Lole and Lightfoot ... 10,231 
Barrett and Power ... 10,986 Spencer Santo & Co 9,961 
Foster and Dicksee ... 10,888 | Pattinson and Son 9,628 
F. T. Chinchen ... 10,800 | Balaam Bros. 9,530 
H. Wall and Co.... 10,733 | C. Gray Hill * 9,975 


*A ccepted. 

LONDON.—For the erection of new premises, for Messrs. 
Mellin’s Food Company for India, Limited, Upton Park, 
East Ham, E. Mr. G. P. Smedley, architect, 110. St. Martin’s- 
lane, Charing Cross, W.C. Quantities by Mr. W. Lockwood, 


110, St. Martin’s -lane, Wa 

T. J. Messom ...  ... £6,193 | Ferry & Co. .... .. £5,688 
J. Outhwaite & Son 5,937 | Miskin & Sons 5,640 
F. & F. H. Higgs 5,843 | Dearing & Son* ... 5,401 


* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For the erection of the Terriss Theatre, 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe, for Messrs. Marler and Saunders. 
Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, architect, Fitzalan House. Arundel- 
street, Strand, W.C. Quantities by Mr. A. R. Henderson. 
surveyor, 47, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Harris and Wardrop £25,800] W. Be ... £21,550 
Patman & Fothering- C. F. Kearley =. 215510. 

ham .. . 25, 552 Stimpson & Co. 21,500 
W. H. Lorden & Sons 22,420 | C. Gray Hill 21,500 
F. & H:F. Higgs . 22,875 | W. Wallis* 21,022 
Kirk & Randall ., 22,340 | Wilkinson Bros..., 20,133 
HG; Holloway | 29. "132 W. Wallis* 17,000 


* Amended and accepted. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


Wi (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


4j\\| Bor Churches, Schools, 

il flices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


OLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


ASYLUMS, 


jae =OOur No. 32 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 
CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application. “ pg 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


tt Pa ag Ng Ny PR mG Me 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Eartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


234.—WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND LP eteicttast OF THE 


“WASH-OUT” 


CrLOSHT 
(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington) 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE.’ 
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if 
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> 


= 


* 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


ALFoRD 


JOURNAL 


eee Co. Mr. A. R. 


[NovemBer 23, 1898. — 


LONDON.—For paving with wood blocks the carriage: 
ways of Copenhagen-street and Tollington Park, N., for 
the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. J. Patten’ Barber, 
chief surveyor :— 

OG pephaken: st. Tollington Pk, 

F. A. Jackson and Son ee LEG £7,420 10 10 
J. Mowlem and Co..., ae £158 26 744 5 10% 
William Griffiths, Bishops- 

gate-street Without, E.C. 3,871 8 7 6,836 5 
Acme Wood Flooring Co.; 

Hackney, N.E. = Coe B* Tee) 
*A ccepted, 


LONDON.—For new system of drains and_ sanitary 
Beeuanoos at 47, Pall Mall, 8.W., for Messrs. Bell, Rennie, 
Henderson, surveyor, 47, Palt Mall, 


S.W.: 
Houghton and Co... nee W.S. Beaton* .. we O14) 
B.-Fineh and Co. ..._... * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For Gacian to Nos. 6 and 7, Addle-street, 
E,C. Mr. Charles Mh ley tie architect :— : 28 


Heeps... .. £1,672 | Mason 
Abrahams P 1,597 

LONDON.—For. alterations, decorations, &c, at 6 
Clerkenwell-road, E.C, : ea f 


Heeps ~ £338 | Little and Seneca... 
Hawtrey . 
LONDON. — ‘For. now. M illiard-robm, ae, . tot The 


Grosvenor Arms,” 


Sidney-road, Stockwell, for Mr. G. 
Park. 


Mr, A. J. Perriam, architect, 43, Cannon- street, E. é: : 


Antill and Co. -£i, 885 | Gould and Brand "Bl; GAS: 

Maxwell Bros, 1,800 Edwards and Medway 164 ; 

Rhodes 1,689} Bragg and Son*... ... 1,544 
* Accepted. : 


Tat 


Photo-engravers, 
Glectrotypers, 


AND 


Designers 


HEAD OFFICES: — 


182,183 & 484, FLERT ST., 


E.C., : 
{ & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, B.C. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 


AND F 
LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. — 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, 8.E. 


The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of origina 


undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Ms 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c. 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall } 
Paper Designs of every description a Jigemese 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further euornn aes w'l 
be forwarded on application. 


Telegraphic 


‘*“ HENTSCHEL, 
Address: 


_Lonpon.” 


BRICKS. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co. Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


National Telephone, 
Houzorn, 169, © 


LIME. 


eat WokKs 


\\_ HaNchisn 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 


- & ‘ . 
- 
{ 


i¢ 
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LONDON .—For basement walls of Cranston’s Waverley 
‘emperance Hotel, Southampton-row, W.C. Messrs, Geo. 
Yaymouth and W. ‘Ernest Hazell, architects, 2 3, Moorgate- 
‘reet, E.C. :— 

Higgs and Lage > 

F. and H. F - Higgs 

Dove Bros. 

Holloway Bros. 

Colls and Sons (accepted) 
MAIDENHEAD.—For the erection of shop, warehouse, 
nd stabling, at No. 8, Park-villas, King-street, ‘for Mr. Geo. 
fattingley. Mr. John L. Kirk, architect, ‘Queen- -street, 
faidenhead :— 


At schedule prices. 


artio Bros. ... ... £1,084 0] Chas, W. Cox & Son £844 0 
ilver and Sons 1,032 0| W. Creed 825 0 
. Frewing 73 16 [All of Maidenhead. | 


‘MAIDENHEAD. —For making alterations and additions 

0 No. 9, Park Villas, King-street, for Mr. Owen Price. Mr. 
ohn L. Kirk, architect, Queen-street, Maidenhead :— 
thas. W. Cox & Son £391 0| W. Creed ox RE90e OD 
‘nas. Woolbridge .. 364 10| J. Frewing ... 248 6 
(All of Maidenhead. } 


NEWBURY (Berks).—For the erection of farm buildings 
Veston Farm, for Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. J. H. Money, 
rchitect, the Broadw: yay, Newbury ‘— 
E Hoskings .. £1,790 | G. Elms&Sons,Newbury* £1,510 

* Accepted. 

NEWHAVEN (Sussex).—For the drainage and sewerage 

i nineteen houses, Lewes-road, Newhaven. Mr.F. J.Rayner 
Set eysr and caaee itt Newhave en, Sussex, 
I. Wool ger 35 | C. Cook “hy oe , £127 


“NEWHAVEN ais, — For the arectionl of a ohelals and 
ron building. “Mr. F. J. Rayner, C.E., surveyor and 
ngineer, Newhaven, Sussex :— 
Redman Bros., Newhaven .. £100 
, paving, sie Lawes- 


NEWHAVEN ( Sussex).—For Verbing: 
genus, for the Urban District Council. Mr; F; Rayner, 
, Town Surveyor and Engineer, Newhaven. ‘Quantities 

7 Moun Surveyor and Engineer :— 
A. Chambers ... £925 0 0| Grounds & Newton £814 3 9 


NEWHAVEN (Susseay —For drainage and sewers of 
sventeen houses, Chapel-street, New haven. Mr. F. J. 
‘ayner, C.E., surveyor and engineer, Newhaven, Sussex :— 
M. Woolgar, of Newhaven » £185 
NEWQUAY.—For the erection of loaiaait? 8 buildings: 
¢., for the Urban District Council. Mr. - John Ennor, jon., 
aur eyor, Commercial- “square, Newquay : 
‘om J. Smith BS el, iH 7|W.F. 
‘ippett and Cocking. ‘| 


NOTTINGHAM.—For 


‘ames, Newquay* £960 
* Accepted. 

: peters of premises, offices» 
od stabling at Poplar-square, for the Nottingham Hide, 
‘kin, and Fat Market Company, Ltd. Mr. Robt. Clarke, 
tebitect, aera? buildings, Nottingham :— 


. Wallis . .. £3,161 0] Hy. Vickers = £2,870 0 
‘hos. Pish &Son 3,006 0| A.B. Clarke... 2,763 0 
pMessom.../ 3)... 2,902 0| J. H. Vickers* .. 2,747 10 


.H. Williamson |) 2,898 0 | * Accepted. 
‘OXON. —For the erection of a factory in the Britannia- 
yad, Banbury, Oxon, for Messrs. W. F. Lucas and Co. Mr. 
Jerbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 15, Magdalen- 
reet, Oxford... Quanties by the architect :— 


enfield and Loxley, 8. Hutchins, Oxford .., £3,150 
Oxford ... cir waseee 1 A. Kingerlee and 

kins Bros. Oxford. 33310 Sons, Oxford* . 2,923 
'J.Bloxham ,Banbury 3,269 


8. Kimberley, Ban 
ees. a2 $293.3 ;200 


* Accepted. 


‘PRAISED BY 
S-EIGHE, 
“RADE PAPER 


» 
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REFERRED. 
Ready , the Sth Edition, treble former size ! 


{nvaluable for quickly and ac- 
tately checking accounts and for 
TIMATING. 


J. H. GREENWOOD, 
(E DEPT.), 
eT HILL DRIVE, 
(Established 1870.) 


MANSFIELD. 


VILLIAM L. KING, 


Electrical Engineer, 
11, BOTHWELL STREET, GLASCOW, 


itractor for Light & Power Installations, 
4OUSE BELLS & TELEPHONES. 


* 


Technicalities explained. 


ing Cases may be had on application 
the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 


TUNSTALL.—For the erection of bank premises, for the 


Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company 
Limited, Messrs. Wood and Hutchings, architects, Town 
Hall, Tunstall :— 

Massey & Son ., £5,246 | W. Grant... . £4,800 
Jno. Stringer 5,154 | C. Cope _... 4,784 
York & Goodwin. 4,977 | W. Cooke, Burslem* ... (722 


T. Godwin 4,850 *A ccepted. 
WANSTEAD (Essex).—Accepted for the erection of a 
school (one story) and a caretaker’s cottage on the Cobbold- 
road site, for the Wanstead School Board. Mr. John T. 
Breseey: architect, 70 and 71, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


Alfred Reed and Son £9,418 
WANSTEAD (Essex).—For the erection of a school (one 
story) and a caretaker’s cottage on the Cobbold-road site, 
for thé Wanstead School Board. Mr. John T. Brassey, 
architect, 70 and 71, on erie street Within, E.C. : 
Rons :.. .. . £10,885 ae Smith & Son £10,255 5] 


Walter Lawrence 10,805 V. Kiddle and Son 10,053 
James Smith and Sons 10, 637 F. J. Coxhead . 9,924 
Harrisand Wardrop .. 10,597 TAihoE Catley 9,498 


8S. J. Scott : ¥ 10, 570 | Alfred Reed cana Son 9.418 

WHITBY.—For additions to premises, Skinner-stre et, to 
convert them into five shops w ith a boarding house over them, 
for Mr. James Gray, J. bass Mroh oH. Smales, architect, 
Flowergate, Whitby :— 


Robinson Harland £4,733 | Chas. Winterburn — ... £3,445 
John Braien, Silver- * Accepted, 
street, Whitby* ... 3,480 
UXBRIDGE—For erecting four cottages in Cowley- 
road ;— 
Gregory Bros., Woking... £585 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 
W EST HARTLEPOOL SCHOOL 
4 BOARD 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

Persons desiring to TENDER for the COMPLETE 
CONSTRUCTION of a BLOCK OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS providing accommodation for 1592 children, 
Caretiker’s House, &c., upon a plot of ground situate ia 
Lister-street, Osborne-road, and Flaxton-str eet, West 
Hartlepool, can see the plans and specifications prepared 
by E. PERCY HINDE, Esq., Architect, Liverpool, upon 
application at. the School Board Offices, Park-road, 
West Hartlepool, where bills: of quantities can be ob- 
tained on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned 
on receipt of a bona fide Tender, 

The person whose Tender is acceptel will be required 
to pay the workmen employed by him the local standard 
or Union rate of wages. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender fcr Lister-strcet 
School,’” must be ‘delivered to me on or before FRIDAY, 
the 2nd day of DECEMBER, 1898, at FIVE.p.m. 

The lowest or any Tender will not nec essarily be 


accepted. 
J. ROBSON SMITH, 
School Board Offices, Clerk of the Board. 
Park-road, West Hartlepool, 
November Sth, 1898, 1 


QuoREDITCH VESTRY, 
TO BUILDERS, Ke. 

The Shoreditch Vestry invite TENDERS for CON- 
STRUCTING TEMPORARY FLOORINGS to the 
FIRST and SECOND-CLASS SWIMMING PONDS 
at the Baths Buildings, Pitfield-street, N. All par- 
ticulars and bil's of quantities may be obtained, and a 
plan vig aoe at the Clerk’s Offic», Town Hall, Old- 
street, E.C., on payment of £1, which will te returned : 
on receipt of a boni-fid» Tender. 

Trade union rates of wages and hours must be ob- 
served. Tenders to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1898, endorsed 
“Tender for Temporary Floorings.’’ 

The Vestry do not bind themse’ ves to aczept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, 

Town Hall, Vestry Clerk. 

Old-street, E.C., 


November 10th, 1898. 


HE Building Committee of the Carnarvon 
Cottage Hospital are prepared to receive PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES for the erection 
of a new Hospital at a cost of from £2000 to £2500. 
si meng ition will be required for a Male and Female 

Ward, also two small extra Wards (providing altogether 
twelve beds), Committee Room, Matron’s Rooms, and 
an Operating Room, as well as the usual Domesti¢ 
Offices. The p'an should be so drawn as to proyide 
for extension should occasion hereafter require. <A 
premium of Ten Guineas will be paid to the Architect 
whose plans are accepted, and whose scrvices the Com- 
mittee reserve to themselves the right to retain or not, 
—For further particulars apply to 

MR. CHARLES A. JONES, Carnarvon. 
OUNTY ‘BOROUGH OF CROYDON, 
LUNATIC ASYLUM, WARLINGHAM, 
SURREY. 

ERECTION OF BAILIFF’S HOUSE, 

Notice is hereby given that the Council are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE at Wariingham, Surrey. 

Plans and specifications of what is required may be 
s:en at the Borough Engineer’ s Office, Town Hall, 
Croydon, on and after the 23rd November, 1898, where 
also bills of quautities and particulars can be obtained 
on payment of a fee of Two Guineas, which sum will he 
returned on receipt of a bonaé-fide Tender. 

TENDERS to be sent to me by ELEVEN o’elock in 
the forenoon, on WEDNESDAY, the 30th NOVEMBER, 
1898, endorsed “Tender for Bailiff’s House, Lunatic 
Asy lum.’ 

The Council will not be bound to accept th? lowest or 
any Tender, 


By order, 
y E, MAWDESLEY, 
Town Hall, Croydon. Town Clerk, 
November 14th, 1898, 


BARROWS & CO. Lo, 


Contractors’ Engineers, 


= Have a large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to 25h. p. 
= hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes: 
Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


of 


Specification | 


DECEMBER. 


A Revelation 
in Technical 


Literature. 


100 Illustrations Lh aes ac 


GDS 
DR Awl 


BANBURY, 


; New and Second- 
Combined Engines and Mortar Mills 


ee 


ff INEXPENSIVE. : 
=) EASILY HUNG. 
ETAINS JRELIERS 


tine 


ef Decorat Hon IS 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT. | 
f . TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL 
500 Pages. WALL PAPER MERCHA NTS | 
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Be GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
STORES CONTRACTS. 

The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of NEW and the PURCHASE of OLD 
STORES for Twelve Months from January Ist next. 

A lstof the ecutracts, and separate forms of Tender 
for each contract, may be obtained upon applicaticn to 
srt WEEKS, the Stores Superintendent, Doneaster, 

by whom every information wiil be furnished. 

The stores must be in every case equal in qua‘ity to 
the Comp ny’s sealed samples and patterns, which will 
be exhibited in the Stores; Department, Doncaster, 
where they may b2 inspected on application to the 
Stcres Suye intendent, fom MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
2Ist, ty) MONDAY DECEMBER 5th, inclusive, Letween 
T EN am. and FOUR p.m., and the contractors are 
requested to call and examine them before Tendering. 

The Comyany’s samples and patterns cannot be cent 
to contractors for inspection. 

Tenders, addressed to the Stores Committee, marked 
on the outside with a descripticn of the stores Tendered 
for, must be sent to the Company’s Offices at King’s 
Cross, in the envelopes specially provided, so as to be 
received not later than TEN o’c!ock am., cn 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6th, 1898. 

The Directors do not bind themselvcs to accept the 


lowest or any Tender. 
WILLIAM LATTA, 
Secretary’s Office, Secretary. 
King’s Cross Station, 
London, N., 
November 19th, 1898. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of CROYDON. 
ERECTION OF NEW BUILDINGS AND 
ADDITIONS TO THE BOROUGH HOSPITAL 
AT WADDON. 

Notice is hereby given that the Council are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for NEW BUILDINGS and 
ADDITIONS to this Hospital, consisting of a New 
Ward Pavilion and Additions to Administrative Block 
and Corridor. 

Plans and specifications of what is required may be 


Telegraphic Address: 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON, 


JOHN GODWIN & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Makers of Every Description of 
land JMade Wall Papers. 


eg Re rea nN 


SPECIALITIES: 


RAISED AND SILK FLOCKS. 


seen at the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Croydon, where also bills of quantities and particulars 
can be obtained on payment of a fee of Five Pounds, 
which sum will be returned ou receipt of a bon4-fide 
Tender. 

Tenders to be sent to me by ELEVEN o’clozk in the 
forenoon on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7th next, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Borough Hospital.’’ 

The Council will not ke bound to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 


By order, 
Town Hall, Croydon, E. MAWDESLEY, 
November 14th, 1898. - Town rs lerk. 


O STEEL MERCHANTS and CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Contractors desirous of TENDERING forthe STEEL 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION, about 650 tons, retaining 
Walls and Caisson Work of the New Buildings for the 
Dundee Courier. are requested to communicate at once, 
by letter, with Mes:rs. NIVEN and WIGGLESWORTH, 
Architects, 34, Mecklenburgh-square, London, W.C., or 
32, Bell-street, Dundee. 


ORKING UNION. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. : 
The Board of Guardians for Dorking are proposing to 


ERECT a New WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, adjoining 


the present Workhouse at Dorking. 

The plans and specifications have been prepared by 
Mr. H. PERCY ADAMS, 28, Woburn-place, Russ 3ll- 
square, London, W.C., and. by giving him written 
notice, may be seen at his office. 

All persons desiring to Tender for these works are 
requested to send in their names and addresses (from 
which several will be selected) to the undersigned on or 
before DECEMBER lst, 1898, with the sum of Two 
Pounds in cash, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide Tencer, or at once if the contractor is not one 
of those selected to Tender. 

The Board willrequire the contractor to give security 
for the due performance of his contract. 

By order, 
GEORGE SCALES, 
Clerk. 


MEASURES BROTHERS. LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now In their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 8in. to 20in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists; Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Works: PARK WALK, CHELSEA, S.W. 


FODMIN MLES 


for PAVEMENTS. 
4 WALLS HEARTHS 3° 


» Sen As 


Buildings, aa 
Til @Se 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848, 


ry oL Jb 1d 


‘AS USED BY THE» 


CAN nike CLS: Paildcr ‘S 


13 Cathedrals Thousands of Churches, Public 
Private Residences Paved with these 
Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “tri WITHINGTON, 


{ Near HEREFORD. 


(Tt _Ir_tl.it vt oer Tt Tt dd rrr 


20,000 yards . 
FLOOR TILES 
in Stock. 


(0 me 6 ces 0 ee (sre 0 eee ft ee | 


Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIECUS, E.O. 


eft zy 


JOURNAL 


CAN BE PRODUCED IN 


[NovemBER 23, 189 3. | 


TO CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS 
ENGINEERS, ETC. = 


STANLEY BROS., LTD. 
NUNEATON, 


Having opened up New Blue Brick 
Works at Nuneaton, are in a posi- 
tion to execute contract orders for 


BLUE PRESSED BRICKS, a 


BRINDLED AND BLUE WIRE CUT BRICKS, 
KERBING, CHANNEL BRICKS, ETC. 4 


Qa-tations and Samples on Application. 


FOR THE 


BEST DESTRY CTOR 


OR THE 


BEST BOILER FURNACE 


WRITE TO THE 


HORSFALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEDS. 


ae | 


Ba 


Ny 


Telephone No. 4586. . 


_ From Sin, to 20in. dee 


ANY COLOUR. 
PILKINGTON’ Ss 
WORKS: TI i E S. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MinoiasTad: 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniturs. 4 
RVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR Ss 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC. BUILDINGS - AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


Low Price! 


_ London Show Rooms : ae 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street, W.C. : 
Manchester Show Rooms : 


37, Cross Street. 
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% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
© SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


NOVEMBER 23RD, 1898. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO EBEUOUROPE.. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


_ Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OrEGon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxuyrn,” “ CHrIcago.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hzexena,” “ Witmineton,” “Nasnvinun,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marzerta,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kzarsacsz,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “TLLINoIs,’ now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

“ NON- FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 

by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Some startling disclosures were made at the 
October meeting of the Town Council at 
Yarmouth. The Local Government Board 
has recently written a letter of complaint as 
to the presence of fever cases in the town, and 
the medical officer of health has thereupon 
reported upon two “sample” districts in the 
town where fever outbreaks are constantly. 
occurring, due, in his opinion, to the subsoil 
being saturated with sewage. He presented a 
report condemning twenty houses in these 
localities as unfit for human habitation, and 
was directed to report upon the other districts. 
—The borough surveyor told the Council there 
were 12,000 persons housed in the town, 30 per 
cent. of whom never saw the sun shine into 
their dweliing-rooms, while the majority of 
the remainder hardly get more than an hour’s 
sun per day. The old thick walls of these 
houses were soaked with filth. The Corpora- 
tion had permitted perfect warrens to be 
erected in which two people were housed 
where there was not room for one, the streets 
and yard spaces were insuflicient, the houses 
were neither wind-tight or water-tight, and 
but for elaborate pumping measures they 
would be flooded with sewage three or four 
times a year. People were living under dirty, 
unwholesome conditions, which rendered the 
healthy support of human life impossible. 
To enforce all their powers stringently might 
be considered confiscation, but he said these 
properties had paid a large percentage for 
years, so that the owners would have nothing 
to complain of.—The medical officer of health 
supplemented this with the remark that it was 
impossible to-proceed with the condemnation 
and demolition of houses until some healthy 
and wholesome places were prepared for the 
poor folk to go to.—The Council unanimously 
agreed to provide dwellings under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act. 


Harxy this year Dr. Sykes, Medical Officer 
of Health in St. Pancras, reported to his 
Vestry that in respect of the number of 
sanitary inspectors employed the parish com- 
pared unfavourably with other large districts 
in London. The Health Committee of the 
Vestry recommended the appointment of two 
additional inspectors, but their proposal was 
negatived. Thereupon the County Council 
directed Dr. Hamer to investigate the matter, 
and this gentleman reports that St. Pancras 
contains a larger number of persons living 
in tenements of one and two rooms than any 
other London sanitary district. He compares 
the results of this inspection with the results of 
similar inspections in Mile End Old Town, 
Whitechapel, and Lambeth, and points to the 
unfavourable position of St. Pancras with 
respect to the number of dirty, dilapidated, 
and overcrowded houses. Dr. Hamer lays 
stress on the need of maintaining a proper 
standard of house accommodation, and, as a 
means towards that end, of the regulation of 
the poorer houses let in lodgings. He found 
in St. Pancras, as he found elsewhere, that 
houses in which dirty and dilapidated con- 
ditions and overcrowding especially existed, 
occurred in groups,, and were evidently 
associated with particular ownerships. For 
the purpose of maintaining the district in 


proper sanitary condition, he recommends the * 


appointment of seven additional sanitary in- 
spectors. Dr. Hamer’s report has been forwarded 
by the Council to the Vestry, whose observa- 
tions upon it are invited. 


Tue question of enlarging the refuse 
destructor at Aston, Birmingham, and of 
building a new destructor, has been discussed 
by the Health Committee of Aston District 
Council, and side by side with this the com- 
mittee have considered the possibility of 
utilising the heat generated by the destructor 
either for the production of an electric supply 
for the whole district or for the works at 
Chester Street. At the present moment the 
minimum quantity of house and other refuse 


to be dealt with by the destructor is about 
sixty tons per day of twenty-four hours, and 
which at times is increased to 120 tons per 
day. 
plated laying down two additional pairs of 


‘cells as being the minimum means of dealing 


with the demands of the department, allow- 
ance being made for the growth of the district 
within the next few years. Thus, when the 
present destructor is repaired, and the new 
plant is laid down, the Council will have faced 
the difficulty of dust destruction for some years 
to come. In the ordinary use of the destructor 
considerable heat is developed, and it was a 
question whether this should be utilised in the 
production of electricity in sufficient quantity 
to light the district. On this point Mr. J. C. 
Vaudrey and Mr. George Garner, of Man- 
chester, have been consulted. Mr. Vaudrey 
points out that the saving effected by using 
the destructor heat would be apparent only 
in the early stages of the supply, as on the 
demand becoming greater the dependence on 
coal will increase, and a point will be reached 
when the saving by the use of the destructors 
will be more or less lost sight of. Mr. Vaudrey 
does not, however, condemn the proposal to 
utilise the destructor heat for a smaller plant 
to be used in connection with the yard. Mr. 
Garner favours the whole scheme, but puts 
alternatives. The committee have decided to 
recommend the Council to provide a plant for 
lighting the buildings, yard, and fire station 
at Chester Street. The whole work of im- 
proving the present destructor, building new 
ones, and providing the electric plant is esti- 
mated to cost £11,500. 

THE session of the Auctioneers’ Institute 
was opened last week in the Lecture Hall, 
Chancery Lane. Mr. E. Dobson, the president, 
was in the chair. Mr. Alexander Macmorran, 
Q.C., read a paper on “The Effect of Recent 
Decisions on the Liabilities and Rights of 
Owners in Respect of the Drainage of Build- 
ings.” Under the Public Health Act, 1875, a 
drain might be said to consist of a channel 
for the conveyance of drainage or sewage from 
buildings within the same curtilage or en- 
closure in which a house stood. If a drain 
from neighbouring premises were let into it 
this channel would becomea sewer. The duty 
of repairing a drain was upon the owner or 
occupier of the premises drained ; a sewer, on 
the other hand, was vested in the local 
authority. It was a curious fact that, while 
a local authority had ample authority over 
private persons with reference to the making 
of drains from private houses, they had little 
or none in respect of the making of sewers 
except under private streets. To the general 
rule that a sewer became vested in a District 
Council there were three statutory exceptions 
—sewers made by a person or company for 
profit, sewers for land drainage or irrigation 
under a local Act, and sewers under the 
authority of ‘Commissioners of Sewers. Where 
persons were damaged by floods caused by in- 
sufficiency of sewers and no negligence could be 
shown on the part of the local authority, they 
had no remedy, and could only complain to the 
Local Government Board. A unanimous vote of 
thanks was passed for the lecture, and in the 
discussion which followed a general opinion 
was expressed in favour of amendment and 
codificiation of the law in relation to drainage. 


At Sir Joseph Causton and Sons’ New 
Printing Works in the Clapham Road, a 15in. 
internal diameter tube well has been sunk to 
the depth of 425ft. This tube well is all the 
more remarkable as the yield obtainable is 
840,000 gallons per day, more than has as yet 
been obtained by any single well in any part 
of London. A novel and unique feature in this 
instance is the raising of the water, which is 
done by means of compressed air, entirely dis- 
pensing with all pumping and complicated 
machinery. Messrs. C. Isler and Co., London, 
were the engineers. As illustrating the dimen- 
sions of this remarkable well, it may be men- 
tioned that if its cireumference was sufficiently 
enlarged there would be ample accommodation, 
-as far as depth is concerned, to afford comfort- 
able burial to so lofty a building as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, rs 


To meet this the committee contem-. 


HOUSE DRAINS.  __ 


IS A FOUR-INCH PIPE LAKGE 
ENOUGH ? 


To the Editor of Tur Burnpers’ JOURNAL. 
Srr,—I have read with some interest your 
notes of Prof. Bostock Hill’s paper in this 
week’s journal, and I venture to call attention __ 
to some points therein raised in the hope © 
of provoking further records of experiences 

from brother surveyors. iF 
First, Prof. Hill expresses surprise that — 
some surveyors should still insist on 6in. 
drains; I have been insisting on them myself, 
and the professor’s arguments are not suffi- 
ciently crushing to convince me of my folly. 
He takes it for granted that the liquid passing 
through a 4in. pipe comes down in gushes, _ 
filling the pipe full bore—but does it ? i 
I have frequently watched the discharges 
from domestic wastes when testing and ex- 
amining drains, and have come to the con- — 
clusion that this is very seldom the case. The 
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chief contributories in most houses will be the 


seullery sink, the bath, the roof, and the paved 
yard, and the flushing cisterns in the water- 

closets. None of these outlets are likely to 
exceed an Iltin. or 2in. diameter. 
these to fill even a 4in. pipe, full bore, unless 
three or four of them happen to be discharg- 
ing at once? However violent any of them 
may be, they have first to encounter 
(the closet flush excepted) the check 
offered by a trapped gulley; and even ~ 
where there is no such check, I have noticed, 
as might be expected, that the discharge 
seldom fills the drain, even at its commence- 
ment, unless it “heads up” owing to a 
stoppage ora flat gradient, whilst the flushing _ 
and scouring power is dissipated long beforethe __ 
end of any ordinary length of drain is reached. — 

I have verified this by noting the flow 
through the manhole at the lowest point inthe _ 
house drain, and Ifindjherethatthe wetted peri-- __ 
meter represents a fraction only of the whole 
surface of the pipe, so that even where a scour- 
ing motion is produced at the top end, its effect 
is lost long before the bottom is reached, and 
so a great deal of suspended matter may be 
left to foul the surface of even a 4in. pipe. = 

I see that’ Professor Hill does not dispute 
the greater likelihood of a 4in. drain to get — 
blocked. The housemaid’s slop-pail contains — 
articles at-times which will readily jam them- 
selves across a pipe of this diameter, forming — 
the nucleus for an accretion of solid matter, — 
and leading to a stoppage. If this real disad- 
vantage is admitted, and if, as I have attempted 
to show, the advantages claimed for a 4in. pipe 
are somewhat mythical, then I hope Professor 
Hill will have a better opinion of those who ~ 
still advocate 6in. pipes. a 

No doubt a great deal depends on gradient 
and direction as well as on the diameter of the © 
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ipe. a 
E I regret he should take it for granted that 
an intercepting trap always contains a large _ 
amount of solid matter—undoubtedly many of 
them do, but defective shaping has something — 
to do with this, and I believe it is possible to 
so vary the levels of inlet and outlet, as to — 
make a self-cleansing syphon. el 
He also objects to the use of upcast shafts 
against buildings for the ventilation of the — 
sewers, but I know of many such, which ~ 
have taken the place of open road grids 
that have proved offensive, and which have ~ 
never, in their turn, been complained of. They 
are all 6in. bore. a 
I cannot help thinking, however, that from 
a sanitary point of view this question of venti- _ 
lation should be treated far more broadly than 
has yet been done. No distinction should be _ 
made betiveen the public sewer in the street 
and the private drains branching from it; — 
every intercepting trap, and the inlet vent- 
pipe just above it, should be abolished, and 
the whole should be designed, ventilated, and 
flushed as one system. There should be special - 
access for flushing at the head .of each sewer 
and of each drain, and the whole should be 


flushed by the local authority at regular 


intervals.— Yours faithfully, 259 
WILLIAM L. T. BROWN, PAST 
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, The Blackman Ventilating Co. Ltd. have 
_ opened new showrooms and offices at 1, Colon- 
nade Passage, Birmingham. This extension of 
business premises is the result of increasing 
business in the Midlands and the West. The 
oe head office is at 63, Fore Street, London. 


¥ 
A BIG WARMING AND VENTILATING SCHEME. 


_ The warming, ventilation, and hot water 
“supply of Portrane Asylum, the largest build- 
ing of its kind in Ireland, has received the 
most careful and lengthy consideration, so as 
to secure the best and most improved 
appliances. Leading engineers submitted 
_ schemes, and the plans and estimates of Messrs. 
John King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool, 
have been accepted for their Improved 
Mechanical System, employing their Rajah 
ventilating radiators, Rex air propellers, and 
patent tubular exhaust ventilators, involving 
a cost of nearly £20,000. 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Technical Institute and Public Library 
at West Ham, to which we referred a few 
weeks ago, has just been opened. ‘This 
handsome new building has been designed 
by Messrs. Gibson and Russell, and has been 
erected and equipped.at a total cost of 
£60,000. The chief librarian has introduced 
a number of special fittings and arrange- 
ments, several of which he has patented. The 
designs of all fittings and furniture were pre- 
pared by the architects of the building, and so 
as to obtain the best results in having the 
appliances of the most suitable kind, the Prin- 
cipal of the Institute was engaged and the 
heads of departments retained a considerable 
time ago to have the benefit of their advice 
_ and experience in this important matter. The 
fittings and furniture have been made by 
Messrs. James Garvie and Sons, Rose Street, 
Aberdeen; and of Loridon. The contract 
amounted to about £6000. The fittings, 

benches, tables, &c., for the laboratories and 

workshops are made in deal, with teak- 
wood tops, but a large portion of the work 
is in polished hardwood, oak, walnut, and 
_ mahogany being the woods mostly used. The 
library fittings and furniture are all in these 
_ woods, and are richly moulded and carved. 
The glazing for the fittings, including the 

leaded glass panels in screens, as well as the 
_ staining and varnishing, has also been carried 
out by Messrs. Garvie and Sons, who do an 
extensive business with West End houses 
in London, and other parts of England, 
besides shipping to South Africa a large 
quantity of interior woodwork and furniture, 
_ a good part of which finds its way to Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


The International Building Trades Exhibi- 
_ tion to be held in London in April and May of 
- next year is already being anticipated with 

considerable interest. Exhibitors. have, six 
_ months in front of the event, taken up prac- 
_ tically the whole of the ground floor space and 
a sensible part of the galleries besides. This, 
and other tokens, promise that the exhibition 
of 1899 will be very big not only in size but in 
success. This exhibition, beyond doubt, holds 
up the mirror to building. Here we have 
passed in review all the latest devices and 
developments in all that pertains to the art 
~ in which the ancient Egyptians excelled ; from 
_ the latest thing in mural decorations to the 
_ newest interceptor trap, the whole wide field 
q of building enterprise is covered by the many 
_ exhibits which fill the spacious Agricultural 
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_ Hall at Islington, and it must be readily ceded 
_ that the building trades owe gratitude to Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery, the manager of the 


this enterprise, helps to keep those engaged 
mee many-sided building industry in touch 


exhibition. Mr. Montgomery, in undertaking ~ 
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with their work, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the usefulness of the next venture is to 
be increased by the holding of conferences, on 
topics of professional interest, in connection 
with the various architectural associations, 
municipal engineers, and surveyors’ institutes 
of the Kingdom. Another point of importance 
is that the exhibition will remain open for 
ten days—from Wednesday April 26th to 
Saturday, May 6th. The management has 
been wise in deciding on this extension in 
view of the popularity of the previous show. 
Exhibitors will appreciate the innovation— 
and it may be added here that the majority of 
those exhibiting last year are again down to 
appear, whilst many new representative firms 
have added their respective names to the list. 
Among these newcomers in the Clayworking 
Section are Messrs. Doulton and Co.; the 
Farnley Iron Co., Leeds ; Gibbs and Canning, 
Tamworth ; Howson and Sons, Staffs.; Halland 
Boardman, Swadlincote; Oates and Green, 
Halifax ; Stiff and Sons, Lambeth; Sankey and 
Sons, Bilston ; Woodward and Co., Swadlincote ; 
and Wedgwood and Co., Staffs. Intending 
exhibitors are advised by the management to 
apply early for the remaining space. 


THE “ CLIMAX ” VENTILATING AND HEATING CO. 


The “Climax” Ventilating and Heating 
Co., of 93, Hope Street, Glasgow, have just 
issued a supplementary price list, which 
illustrates many of the “Cousland” patents in 
ventilation. First of all, we are shown the 
“Cousland Improved! Climax ” Direct-Acting 
Louvre Ventilators. Experience and practical 
tests have shown these ventilators to be very 
reliable for free outlet of air in all currents, and 
in every state of the atmosphere, although 
liable to down-blow when the Louvres have not 
been properly arranged. The latest improve- 
ment, however, very effectively gets rid of this 
down-blow, thus removing the objection to a 
very useful ventilator. Next, we have the 
Direct-Acting Turret Ventilator, which it would 
seem has many advantages over the generality 
of automatic extract ventilators. The arrange- 
ment of the interior Louvres create a higher 
velocity than has hitherto been obtained, and, 
it is claimed, gives a larger area of outlet 
than any other ventilator of this class, 
An adaptation of this ventilator is the Direct- 
Acting Invisible Chimney Terminal Ventilator, 
which is intended for fixing into ventilating 
flues carried up adjacent to smoke flues. It is 
largely used in board schools throughout the 
country, it is inexpensively fixed, and being 
below the top of the chimney stack is not a 
disfigurement. This patent is also specially 
suited for the ventilation of mansion houses. 
The Direct-Acting Invisible Roof Ventilator is 
claimed to be the most perfect ventilator of its 
class. It is said that it gives a more powerful 
extracting force and larger area of outlet than 
has hitherto been obtained by any other in- 
visible roof ventilator, and that its extracting 
powers have been proved equal to those of any 
turret ventilator from whatever direction the 
wind currents may be blowing. In a dead 
calm the exit area is double the area of the pipe; 


it can thus be depended on for a continuous 


outlet, while being fitted with automatic valves 
is free from down-draught. Altogether, this 
ventilator seems to be simple and effective; 
it is inexpensive and does not interfere with 
the architectural feature of a building. Ridge 
Ventilators, Continuous Exhaust Ventilators 
and Soil Pipe Ventilators, the Mica Flap 
Ventilator, Silk Flap Ventilator, Venetian 
ventilators, are all illustrated in this supple- 
mentary price list, which is a useful hand- 
sheet for the architect when dealing with 
ventilation. 


Tun latest news regarding the Uganda rail- 
way is, on the whole, satisfactory. The gap 
or fault in the country on the line of railway 
has been explored, and turns out to be a broad 
valley stretching north and south for nearly 
three hundred miles. There is nothing for it 
but to take the railway down one side and up 
the other. Even on the way inland from the 
coast the gradients are perhaps steeper than 
any in Europe, 
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Me. Justice LAWRANCE and a special jury, 
sitting in the Queen’s Bench Division, heard 
the case of Winfield v. Matthews, in which 
the plaintiff claimed compensation for very 
serious injuries suffered by him whilst walking 
along a public footpath.—The plaintiff, nine- 
teen years of age, had for some five years 
worked as a plumber; and the defendant was 
a contractor who, in January last, was em- 
ployed by the St. Pancras Vestry to put up 
certain columns or standards in connection 
with the electric lighting of the parish. On 
the 3lst of the month, in the morning, the 
defendant’s men were engaged in putting up 
one of these standards near the Canal Bridge, 
in the Chalk Farm Road. The standard was 
carried from the canal side upon a trolly, and 
kept in a perpendicular position by means of 
shears. The plaintiff was upon the pavement, 
and he and other people were watching what 
was being done, when the standard toppled 
over, and it struck the plaintifi’s right foot, 
and so badly hurt it that most of the foot had 
to be cut away; and this injury, it was said, 
would to a great extent disqualify the plaintiff 
from pursuing his calling of a plumber. The 
case for the plaintiff was that if proper care 
had been taken by the defendant’s men the 
accident would not have happened. 


For the defence it was said that defendant 
had a policy of insurance against accidents, 
but the insurance company would not admit 
their liability in this case. When the column 
was brought to the hole into which it was to 
be placed it was found that the hole was not 
quite big enough, and so there was some delay. 
A tramcar came up, and the trolly was moved 
a short distance to be out of the way. In the 
course of this the standard “lopped,” and it 
and the trolly went over together, and so the 
accident happened. It was part of the case 
for the defence that all due care was taken by 
the defendant’s men, and that the people who 
were standing about to watch the operation 
were warned to keep out of the way, so as to 
avoid any danger that there might be. In the 
course of the case it was said that there was a 
question between the insurance company and 
the defendant, and that the latter took up a 
neutral position, and neither denied nor 
admitted his liability in this action.—The jury 
having heard the case through gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff, damages £300. 


Tux construction of the additional 180 miles 
of the Soudan Railway to Khartoum has been 
definitely decided upon, and the orders for the 
necessary bridges are being placed with British 
firms. Most of these bridges will be on the 
lattice girder principle, and all will be sub- 
stantially constructed of wrought iron. The 
principal one will be that spanning the Atbara 
near its confluence with the Nile, and this will 
be over 1200ft. in length. There will be, in 
addition, between fifty and sixty smaller 
bridges, some of them spanning channels 
which are merely dry gullies at certain seasons 
of the year, but which have to be reckoned 
with in view of the periodical flooding of all 
water-courses connected with the Nile. 


Tux great Boundary Street scheme is still 
working its way out to its full development, 
and the end should soon be within measure- 
able distance. It comprises twenty-two blocks 
of dwellings altogether, and of these fifteen 
are now finished and occupied. Three blocks 
are now approaching completion, two others 
are being just commenced and only two 
remain unstarted. Some of these later blocks, 
however, are among the largest of the whole 
undertaking, and until they are up the real 
magnitude of this County Council housing 
scheme will not be apparent. Altogether it 
will constitute quite a new neighbourhood, and 
will be far more extensive than some provincial 
towns. The Council never have any unlet, 
except a few four-roomed tenements for which 
there is less demand than for those with only 
two or three rooms. These smaller ones let as 
fast as they can be built, 
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THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS 


For Consumption and other Infec- 
tious Diseases. * 


By Dr. Joun W. HAywarp. 


tended for invalids with an infectious 
lung and laryngeal (throat) disease, 
should be constructed with especial reference 
to atmospheric conditions; to sunshine; and 
to infection :—equability of warmth; abun- 
dance of sunshine; abundance of fresh air, 
and facility for supplying, warming, drying, 
and disinfecting the air, should be considered 
indispensable qualifications of hospitals for 
consumptives. These hospitals are not in- 
tended for the prevention of consumption, but 
for the treatment of consumptive patients. 
Consumption hospitals should be built with 
all the precautions against infection that are 
deemed necessary in hospitals for other in- 
fectious diseases. It is of very great impor- 
tance that the whole interior be made non- 
absorbent, and easily to be washed. All the 
floors, landings, stairs, and such-like portions 
should be of granolithic, and all the ceilings 
should be made as hard and as smooth as 
possible, and be well coated with good oil 
paint. All the walls should be lined with 
glazed bricks and tiles, as.is the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, or enamelled slate slabs; and all 
breaking of their surface for the hanging of 
pictures, &c., should be absolutely forbidden, 
even in the nurses’ rooms. All square corners 


HSendeat for consumption, being in- 


* « A paper read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Noy. 7th, 1898. 


AUTHORITIES :— 

NotTe.—ENCYCLOP™DIA BRITANNICA, 9th Edition, 1891. 
Article: “* Hospitals.’’ 

B..vE Boor: ‘‘ Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by Government to inquire into the best means of warm- 
ing and ventilating apartments of dwelling-houses and 
barracks,’’ Printed by order of the House of Commons, 
1857. 

HEALTH AND Comrort In HovusEe Bui.pine, 3rd 
Edition, 1890.—E, and F, N. Spon, 125, Strand, London. 
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SCALE 


and right angles should be done away with ; 
that is, should be rounded off, especially 
along the skirtings. and cornices, with the 
same materials as the walls, and there 
should be as few projections, recesses, openings 
and flues as possible, so as to leave but few 
lurking places for dust and germs. As little 
and as plain woodwork as possible should be 
introduced, and all the wood used should be 
hard and close-grained, preferably pitch pine; 
all wooden furniture, such as doors, window 
frames, tables, chairs, stools, &¢., as well as 
being as plain as- possible, should be well 
varnished or French polished ; and the ward 
floors; if of wood, should be first well rubbed 
with boiled oil and afterwards frequently 
polished with bees’ wax andturpentine. There 
should be no cellars, except, perhaps, one to 
serve as a larder or fleshmeat store-room, and 


one for a compressed air bath and a dry-air 
Turkish bath ; even the ventilating basement 
should be partially above the surface level, 
with outside area to below the foundation ; 
whilst through the foundation walls and over 
the whole foundation floor there should be a 
thick layer of asphalt, so that there may be no 
possibility of rising dampness. The outer 
walls should be thick, and the windows be of 
thick plate glass. ‘The site should be elevated, 
and, if possible, on the southern slope of a — 
hill, so that the wards may face the midda; 
sunshine, and the hospital be sheltered from — 
the east and north winds. It should be as far’ 
out of town as convenience will allow, with as — 
much ground space—as much in the open—as 
can be afforded. The main entrance should be 
in the north front, or at the north-west or 
north-east corner of the building, certainly not 
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plement, November 23, 1898.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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towards the south. This prospect should be 
reserved for the wards, for the sake of the sun- 


- shine.* 
_ The best of all disinfectants and germicides, 
as well as of tonics and restoratives, being 
fresh air and sunshine, provision should be 
made for the admission into the wards and the 
whole hospital of as much of :these as possible 
_—abundance of fresh. air without draughts, 
and of sunshine without scorching. To pro- 
vide for this the hospital should be of the 
pavilion form—that is, in wings or blocks ; and 
the free ends of these should be square to 
the south-south-west, so that both sides may 
be exposed to the sunshine every day. The 
pavilion form is advisable also for con- 
venience and economy in the nursing; for 
ventilation, and for warming in cold 
weather.+ 
_ In order that the patients may not disturb 
one another by their coughing, each should 
have a separate ward. Several patients in the 
Bast stage of consumption in the same ward 
must have a very distressing and sleep-pre- 
_ venting effect on each other. Hospitals for 
j consumption should therefore be composed of 
_ single, or (as a concession to companionship) 
some double, or treble, or at most quadruple, 
, 


bed wards; and these should be placed along 

the two sides of corridors; in other words, 
_ each story of each pavilion of a consumption 
_ hospital should consist of a central corridor 
_ with wards along each side, as shown on the 
plans A.B.C.D. Wards along only one—the 
south—side of corridors ensures into them the 
-midday’s sunshine, and allows the corridors to 
be better lighted; but this arrangement 
requires more ground space than can 
generally be allowed, and is otherwise un- 
advisable. 

In ordinary pavilion hospitals there is no 
central corridor; each wing has only one ward 
on each story, with beds and windows along 

each side. This plan certainly allows more 


: sunshine to the patients, and may, perhaps, be 


best for large general, and for fever hospitals, 
“bat it renders warming very difficult; in- 
deed, windows on both sides of large wards 
render efficient warming in winter almost 


oils hhh 


~* Sunshine is very cheering and comforting to in- 
_ valids; it is also a very effective promoter of their 
_ recovery, whilst its absence has a correspondingly 
depressing and deleterious effect. Abundance of sun- 
light is as necessary for the health and vigour of human 
beings as for those of flowers and fruit. Florists are so 
well aware of this fact that they are car: ful to always 
have their green - houses towards the midday sun. 
Physician- should be equally careful to have hospital 
wards similarly placed. Hospital wards. nurseries, and 
morning rooms placed tothe north-east are a melan- 
_choly sight, and a reflection cn the intelligence of 
architects and principals. Surely cheerfulness and 
healthfulness of living rooms are of much greater im- 
portance than the preservation of the colou1 of carpets 
and wall-papers! Besides, sunsbine can easily be ex- 
eluded from rooms that face the 3outh by darkening 
binds when necessary; but it cannot be allured into 
rooms to the north-east by any means whatever, how- 
ever necessary or desired. 
_ + There isa very exhaustive article on Hospital Con- 
struction in the last edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
“Britannica.’’ It is ba-ed wpon the best and latest 
information, experience, and argument; on the sub-_ 
ject published up to the date of issue. After re- 
viewing all the various forms of hospitals, the writer 
insists that the pavilion form should qg]ways be adopted ; 
and he gives very sound reasons why it should. This 


é 


warming difficult and costly. The writer in the ‘t En- 
cyclopedia’’ alo insists that each patient shall have 
“hot less than 9ft. by 12ft. of ward floor space, with 12ft. 
n height, so as to give him at the very least 1000 cubic 
feet of air-spac3; and that the air of this space shall be 
changed three times every hour; in other words, that 
there shall be supplied for each patient at Jeist 1000 
ubie feet of fresh air every twenty minutes, that is, 
00 cubic feet every minute. Very similar provisions are 
insisted on by most other writers on hospital construc- 
tion ; by the Government Commissioners, with reference 
military hospitals and barracks (see ‘‘ Blue Book,”’ 
pp. £2. 130) ; and by the authors of ‘‘ Health and Comfort 
‘tm House Bui ding” (see p. 7, note). 
t¢ The space devoted to the central corridors is not 
wasted, for, besides serving as reservoirs of fresh air, 
they are convenient for many useful purposes, such as 
to piace small tables on which to rest temporarily such 
article; as crock-ry, glasses, bottles, poultices; medi- 
es, fruit, diioks, and even foods, outside the wards. 
Here also may be placed couches for the very effective 
chest and lung expansion exercises of Dr. Percy Wilde, 
Bath, explained and illustrated in the Month] 


Homeeorathic Review for October, 1897, p, 634. . 


impossible.* This plan serves very well in 
climates where the air is always sufficiently 
warm to be admitted directly into the wards 
through open windows, but it is very ill suited 
for climates like that of Great Britain, where 
during at least eight months in the year, the 
air has to be warmed before it can be admitted, 
at least in sufficient quantity to meet all the 
necessities of the ward, that is, for efficient 
ventilation.+ Nor is cross ventilation necessary 
in our climate, for in summer open windows 
on one side of the ward will admit all the air 
required for ample ventilation, when there is 
perceptible movement of the outer air; and in 
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HEATING-+PIPES 


The Housing Question Abroad. 


re housing problem is pretty much thesame 
in every large city inevery country. The 
Health Department of the Amsterdam muni- 
cipality has just made an investigation into 
the condition of a thousand houses in a slum 
district in that city. It has found that 34 per 
‘ cent. of the population live in tenements of 
one room with 3'4 inhabitants to the room. 
Just as in London, the smaller the accommo- 
dation the greater the number of people to a 
room. The report recommends the munici- 
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winter open windows cannot be borne, at any 
rate, in hospitals for consumptives.t 


(To be continued.) 


” 


* “Fyrom these experiments,’ say the Government 
Commissioners, ‘‘ it is to be inferred that rooms where 
the cooling surface of glass is very large compared 
with their area can scarcely be habitable in cold 
weather.’’—Blue Book, p. 64. 

+ * Efficient ventilation’’ is supplying each patient 
with at least 20 cubic feet of fresh air every minute, and 
the same quantity for the nurse and for the gas light, 
besides 600 cubic feet for the fire; in other words, chang- 
ing the whole of the air of the ward every twenty 
minutes. (See ‘‘ Health an1 Comfort,” pp. 7, 47, notes.) 

t In the case of fever hospitals and large general 
hospitals it is perhaps well to do away with the 
central corridors and haye windows to open on both 
sides of the ward for summer ventilation, and to make 
special provision for winter ventilation by having 
warming chambers of about 3ft. wide and 6ft. in 
height along inside the walls of the basement, with the 
primary inlets near the floor and the warming pipes 
near the ceiling, and conduct the warm air into the 
wards by somewhat flattened glazed earthenware flues, 
having for each patient an area equal tv l5in. square, 
up against the wall (not within it and terminating 
thea either underneath the beds, not straight up the 
wall but bent along the floor about 18in., or carrying 
them about 6ft. up the wall of the ward, on the 


pality to make a clearance of the whole area 
and to build healthy municipal dwellings, to 
be let at reasonable rents. 


Tobin plan, with a valve or lid to regulate the 
supply, the terminal ends being covered with wir> 
gratings to prevent the patients blocking them 
up. This plan of warming chambers along the 
wall in the basement and fines up the wall may 
indeed be adopted in hospitals for consumptives, 
é.q., with central corridors, in addition to or substitu- 
tion for the gratings in the corridor floors and the inlets 
through the corridor walls, providing the air is always 
kept warm enough before passing up the flues, and the 
corridors are otherwise sufficiently supplied with fresh 
warm air. Ora similar distribution of the air-warming 
pipes may be made on the ioner side of the fresh air 
chambers, and the flues be run up against the corridor 
wall and terminated in the wards inside coils of the 
ward-warming pipes, in each instance the tubes being 
tapering and the terminal end and mouth easily closable. 
On some of the hot days in summer the atmosphere is 
so still that even with windows open cn both sides of 
the ward little or no ventilation is ¢ffezted. Open 
windows cannot cause the air to move either into or 
out of the ward: for these times only such provision as 
that advocated in the present essay, or some special 
’ mechanical power, can so move the air as to effect real 
ventilation. 
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PP sea ey Mahony, Castlecomer.: 
. . County Surveyor, Galway. 


“J.C. Melliss, 264, Gresham House, E, Ge. 
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E. J. Toye, Derry. 

F, Evans, Union Offices, Chepstow. % 
R. Austin, 13, Villiers-street, Hertford. : 
J. Jenvey, District Surveyor, Romsey. : 
F, Mitchell, 71, Albion-street, Leeds. 


Engineer, Plymouth Station. _ 

Potts, Son, and Pickup, 29, St. Geer s-roai, Bolton. 
M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. : 
Isitt,. Adkin, and Hill, Prudential Buildings, Bradford, 
W. Ww. Williams, 63, Wind- street, Swansea. — 

A. J. Gale, 4, Sergeants’ -inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Oliver & Leeson, Bank-chams., Mosley-st., Newcasle-on-T 
Coastguard Station, Hastings. 

S. Hill, Green-lane, Redruth.’ 

School Board Offices, Park-road, West Hartlepool. 

C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. : i, 
Simpson and Duckworth, Richmond-chambers, Blackburn, mm, 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Piccadilly. 

Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street, Dublin. 
S. Wilkinson, Sowerby Bridge. We, 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. 

G. H. Burton, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill. ~ 
Essex, Nicol, and Goodman, 8, Newhall-st., Birmingham. — 
J. Lurd, Town Hall, Bedford. Ee 
Brodrick, Lowther,’ ‘and Walker, York-chambers, Hull. 
Engineer, Consett Iron Co., Consett. 

Niven and Wigglesworth, 38, Mecklenburgh-square, W. Ga 
Bland and Bown, North Park- road, Serene 

J. M. Dossor, 2, Manor-street, Hull, 

26, Albion- street, Leeds. 

C. Farrar, Leeds. 6 

J. Eaton, Sons, and Chantrell, Adhtom anda Lyne. 

J. Eaton. Sons, and Chantrell, Ashton-under-Lyne. _ 
H. E. Stelfox, 100, Mosley- street, Manchester. 

Rake and Cogswell, Prudential- buildings, Portsmouth. 
Mrs. Roper, 5, Alton-street, Currock-road, Carlisle. 
Kirkstall Brick Co., Canal-side, Kirkstall. 

Ball and Lamb, 23, King- street, Nottingham. 
Harrison, Hall, and Moore, 36, “Albert- road, ‘orecamba, ~ : 
W.A. Hobson, 82, Albion- street, Leeds. 

E, Hutchison, Howard- street, Lene o 

S. Smith, Sale. 

J. Stalker, Kendal. 


Ca 
os 


G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. de. 
F. S. Cloke, Council Offices, Sandwich. a 
J. Tildsley, Town Hall, Fleetwood. “a 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. a 
J. Clare, Sleaford. % 
A. Jolly, 9, High-street, Chorley. ¢ 
C. Johnston, 1, Cradock-street, Bishop Auckland, 
Quebec Bridge "Company, Canada. 

R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, B.C. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 5.Wa 
Brazilian Consulate, England. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 
Niven and Wigglesworth, 34, Mecklenburgh-square, W a 
Clerk of Union, Naas, Co, Kildare. ¢ 


A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull. 

F. 8. Yates, Town Hall, Hull. 

Bengal Dooars Railway’ Co., Winchester Houss;] E.C. 
Surveyor, 5, Dalton-square, Lancaster. 

F. Baker, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. __ 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Clerk t» the Council, Ringmore fects, Salcombe. 

T. Collins, Council Offices, Town-street, Earlsheaton, 
Tuckett and Son, 2, Basinghall-street, E.C. s 
H. H. Humphries, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham, 
T. Stopher, 57, High-street, Winchester. z° 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. ~ Ea 
T. H. Nixon, 5, Lesser Avenue, Gentes Common, SW. 


ne Mills, Town Hall, Chorley. 
S. Stead, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. \ fe 
Ww. Fiddian, Town Hall Offices, Stourbridge. 
J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great George-street, ‘Westmingtete: 
E. B. Marten, Church- strest Chambers, Stourbidge. — 
& M. D. McKenzie, 7, Market-street, piesa : ‘eG 
E. J. Sileock, 10, Park-row, Leeds. oy 
Surveyor, Town. Hall, Catford, S.E. E 
Offices of the Guardians. Brook-street, Kennington-road, 
W. Curry, Engineer to the Council, Droylsden, z 
J. Marsden, Council Offices, Stocksbridge. 
F, eos: erpptoie: buildings, Recapist Past 


ei 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Fylde, Preston, and Garstang Joint Hospital Commit ti 
Aberavon Corporation. ’ 
Morley School Board, Gildersome-road, Morley. —- 


Secretary, Royal Administratio Swedish Shale Rail yy 
Public Libraries Committee. A ¥ 


Corporation of Harrogate. 


Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Munici 10ff A 
Corporation of Bradford. : ee sir 4 


Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burnley Vir oad 
Building Committee, Carnarvon Cottage Hori : 


if 


upplement, November 23, 1898.],7AND ARCHITECTURAL R 


Property and Land Sales. 


To Contractors, Builders, Engineers, and Others, 


ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, and 
&. CASSELL are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, 
ae at Bell-yard, Bell-road, Bromley, E., on 
RSDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 1898, at Twelve pre- 
=, CONTRACTOR'S SURPLUS PLANT and 
CA HINERY, including 18h.p. portable engine, 7{t. 
‘ortar mill, with vertical engine and boiler; mortar 
ill, with 7{t. pan; 2 Chaplin’s portable steam cranes, 
and-power derrick crane, 10 crabs and winches, 15 
‘on ships, Sissons and White steam pile driver, 7 pile 
ad wringing engines, 12 pile monkeys, double cylinder 
winch and vertical boiler, portable steam hoist, 
wynne’s centrifugal pumps, 2 chain pumps, 3 pzirs 
ontractor’s pumps, Blake’s steam pump, Blake’s stone 
rusher, Adie’s cement tester, 12 one-yard end-tipped 
agons, 10 trolleys and frames, 5 tons contractor’s rails, 
)iron tanks, 6 portable offices, 6 large anchors, shear 
ad pipe legs, iron blocks, 2 sand-washing machines, 25 
ms wheels, girders, and ironwork, 150 loads useful 
mber, 5 loads greenheart ends, 200 struts, 10,000 
ssorted bricks, large quantity stone, slates, tiles, &c., 
‘on and wood sashes and doors, stone truck, spring 
art, and other effects, 
May be viewed the day preceding, and catalogues had 
athe Premises ; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 11, Billiter- 
yuare, E.C. . ‘ ; 


AIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDIN G ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession, i 


ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 

‘okenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
reviously sold by private contract), the above property, 
ituate in a favourite residential district, about a 
uarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
iile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
tation. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
evelopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
ossessing charming views over the intervening country 
> Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘‘South 
wodge,”’ with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
ome Cottages, and the “ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
ortion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
fill be included in the sale as a ‘‘ going concern.” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
ARLES Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
nd of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
oe Soeaeiemereadeet! 


NURREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
a} —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
tation (LL.B. and S.C, Rly.) under one hour from 
jondon and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
nd post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
"ROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
srighton road of 2000ft., and.perfectly ripe for develop- 
1ent, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
fas and water mains along the frontage. Would be 
ivided. 
Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
fessrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
eats Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
don, S.W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
istate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


‘ANNING TOWN, within five minutes’ walk of Custom 

House Station.—A small Freehold Building Estate, 
-eomprising a little over six acres, ripe for immediate 
development.— With possession. 


ESSRS. VENTOM, BULL, and COOPER 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
fart, Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
9th, 1898, at TWO o'clock precisely, about SIX ACRES 
f valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, com- 
rising the only uncovered land lying between Canning 
‘own Station and the Recreation Ground, and possess- 
ag important frontages to the Freemasons and Prince 
tegent roads; tithe and land tax free. * 
Particulars may be had of Messrs, HERBERT SAXELBY 
nd Co., Solicitors, 7 and 8, Ironmonger-lane ; at the 
fart ; and of the AvcTIONEERS, 35, Old Jewry, A Bee 


caer ee EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEe 
'o Land Companies, Investors, Builders, Brickmakers, 
‘and Others. — ENFIELD TOWN. — Exceedingly 

oice FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE of up- 
wards of 165 acres of exceptionally well-placed land, 
‘six minutes from Enfield Town Station (G.E.R.), ten 
‘miles from town, workmen’s tickets being issued to 
‘the City at the low return fare of 2d., these facilities 
creating a very. great demand for small property in 
‘the locality ; its important situation, general contour, 

nd extensive frontage of nearly 4000ft. to Southbury- 

‘road (a principal main parish thoroughfare, lighted 
and sewered) adapt the roperty to an easy scheme of 
development, for which it is thoroughly ripe, and 
which could not fail to be highly remunerative ; beds 
of grayel and sand, suitable for roads and building 
Beane exist upon the property. 
i addition to their building value, about 100 acres con- 
in superior Brick Harth to considerable depths, 
which, with the special advantages which exist for 
rail and water carriage, afford exceptional oppor- 
tunities for opening up brickfields. The Estate at 
present produces a rental_of upwards of £600 per 
‘annum from two tenants, but early possession of the 
whole can be obtained. 

as acres rich FRUIT and MARKET GARDEN 
LAND, situate in Brick-lane, just off Enfield-high- 
way with an entrance therefrom, and producing 
115 10s. 6d, per annum. 
Land also contains Brick Earth.. 


MI" ALFRED RICHARDS is instructed 


“to SELL the above’ by AUCTION at the Mart, 

., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, at TWO, 
ree Lots. 

Particulars, with plans, of Messrs, TROWER, FRER- 

NG, and Parxktn, Solicitors, 5, New-square, Lincoln’s 


in, W.C.; and of the AvuctionzERs, 18, Finsbury- 
E.C,, and at Tottenham, 


s 


.- 


ECORD. 


CXXVil 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINCS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN, FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, -Typewriting, . 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8. W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inkedin. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten. Standard charges. Tuition. 


BERMONDSEY (near the Tower Bridge).—FRHE- 
HOLD BUILDING SITES. 


ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, on FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 25th, at TWO o’clock, in Lots, FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, containing an area of 
about 14,000ft., with frontages to Dockhead, London- 
street, and Mill-street, and suitable as a site for ware- 
‘houses, manufactories, or artisans’ dwellings. 
Particulars of Messrs. Jounsons, Lone, and Co., 
Solicitors, 9, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; and at 
the Mart; and of the AvcriongErs, 54, Borough High- 
street, S.E., and 52, Chancery-lane. 


ESSRS. CHURCHILL and SIM’S next 
PUBLIC SALE will take place at the GREAT 
HALL, WINCHESTER HOUSE, Old Broad-street,H.U., 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd, 1898, 
at TWELVE o'clock precisely, with an assortment of 
DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, etc. 
Catalogues of 


CHURCHILL and SIM, Se Meek e lise. E.C. 


STROUD GREEN.—59, Hanley-road, with possession. 
Substantial double-fronted RESIDENCE, stabling, 
and large grounds. Frontage about 77ft., area 9250 
square feet, affording an opportunity for the erection 
of additional houses, or would be a valuable site for 
flats or an institution. 


ESSRS. J. M. DUNCAN and KIMPTON 

are instructed to SELL the above by AUCTION, 

at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 29th, at TWO o’clock. 

Particulars, &c., of Joun Frost, Solicitor, 150, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., or of the AUCTIONEERS, 40 and 
42, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.; and 5, Station-parade, 
Westclitf-on-Sea, Essex. 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATEH, A.R.1I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


R L.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MIDDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


LANS, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 

TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 

Moderate terms to those about to build.—ARrvTIsTIC¢, 1, 
West-terrace, Whitby. a 


UANTITIES, Estimates, Measurement 
and Adjustment of Variations, Preparation of 
Accounts, and kindred work at strictly moderate 
charges by experienced man. Special terms Architects’ 
work,—‘‘ Survey,” 23, Kilburn Priory, Kilburn. it 


O BUILDERS.—WANTED, some OLD 
OAK PANELLING, in good condition, suitable 
for carving upon.—Apply, H. J. Pascor, Rugely, eg 


fo aia Sa ee ee 
ipo SHOP-FITTERS and BUILDERS.— 
Sketches of shop fronts, fittings, &c., artistically 
prepared by advertiser, who has had considerable 
experience with the leading shop-fitters in London. 
Terms extremely moderat2.—PEDIMENT, Office of the 
BurmLpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, first-class ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSISTANT, able to prepare working draw- 

ings from sketches, take off quantities, and prepare 

details. One who has had some experience in surveylng’ 
and levelling preferred.—Apply, stating age, experience, 
and salary required, to Box 838, BUILDERS’ JourNAL. 1 


UNIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 

MAN WANTED for estate and county surveyor’s 

office.—Apply, with references and salary, tg ‘f LAND,” 
Office of this paper. 1 


VW aNtED, a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 
TECT’S ASSISTANT. Must be able to help 
with quantities. Salary not exceeling £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
ArcHITECT, 102, Westborough, Scarvorough. 1 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 

TANT.—WANTED at once, good draughtsman, 

able to level and make small surveys. Knowledge of 

specifications required.—Apply, in first instance, by 

letter only, enclosing references and stating salary 

required, to Messrs. Powrti and Co., St. Swithun’s 
Estate Offices, Lewes. : ite 


UILDER or FOREMAN REQUIRED 

to ERECT a number of SEMI-DETACHED 

VILLAS at New Malden, Surrey. Liberal advances.— 
Box No, 896, BurtpERs’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


ay ANTED, Two TRAVELLERS with 
knowledge of trades, and buyers of sanitary 
pipes, all drainage fittings, white enamel ware, fire- 
pricks, ke. (A) To work Manchester district and East 
Lancashire; (B) to work Liverpool district, North 
Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland. Must be 
steady, of good appearance, and have first-class 
references; state age and present employment, and 
salary required.—Apply, by letter only, to A. Mason 
and Sons, Horwich, near Bolton. 1 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT REQUIRED ; 
student just completing articles preferred. Age between 
18 and 23. Commenzing salary, £1 lls. 6d. a week.— 
Forms of application can be obtained from the ARcHI- 
TECT TO THE CouNciL (Housing Branch), 17, Pall-mall- 
east, S.W. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


ORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS 

seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT ; large London ex- 

perience; good colourist and manager of men; town or 

country ; good personal references ; wages moderate.— 
“ow. P,,”’ 14, Ravensdon-street, Kennington Park, ~ 1 


Y OUTH (17) seeks SITUATION in Sur- 
yeyor’s or Architect’s Office. Knowledge of 

tracings and land quantities. Two years’ experience.— 

L. LAwreEncer, 6, Broadway, Woking. 1 


A RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT DISENGAGED. Levelling, sur- 
veying, good draughtsman, inking-in, colouring and 
tracing plans, &c. Usual office work. Good testi- 
monials. Moderate salary.—J. S. RamsuHay, Oundle, 
Northants. 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (20) 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat and quick 
tracer, Shorthand (60). General office routine. Six 
years’ experience.—H, Wirt, care of Messrs. Gibson 
and Russell, 11, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C 


SSISTANT (Architect’s) Disengaged. 
Used to infirmaries, hospitals, hotels, and 


domestic work. Practical and artistic draughtsman.— 
“ Art,’ 4, Butler-street, Preston, Lancs. 
TELEGRAMS: 


phnse toa” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.c. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B, THORP, AncuiTEcT & SURVEYOR, 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd; 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 
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TWYyYFORDS, Lia. 


“Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 
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ADAMANT FIRE- CLAY URINAL RANGE, 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 


Three Persons as shown. ies 


INSIDE SIZES. 


tT HE—=ADAMANT— 
AUTOMATIC 
S¥PFION= 


Length. Height. Depth. 

Large... 7ft. 3in. -5ft. 2in. - 1ft27ane 

Medium ... 6ft.  4ft. 7in. 1ft. gin. 
With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble ov Slate, which are absorbent, 
required, 


Height. - Width. Depth. 
Large ... ors) AOI oy ose SIN. = We et QIN: 


Medium neon uh 21Mxaess S2OMea TSN. 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Bee eiieed White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire- Clay Continual 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire- Clay ‘Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. LARGE, Mepium. : = 
For Two Persons ... £ ieee, 11 SO £14 19 0 Caceres Ranges Quotations given fo a 
For Three Persons, as shown ie 201555, <0 22547 SO : a ; 
For Four Persons, 5 ens tere 28.15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number 
For Five Persons, Ae 460 7 6 BA TOnnO 
For Six Persons, * Free? oi) 42 6 0 J Buff Glaze. of persons. 


“eFUPUPRINIRININIRIRS Sh PP PPP RPP 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale ”’ Potteries, Hanley. 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 


Novemsrr 30, 1898.] 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


YEARS ago—many 
years ago—the phrase 
“An Amateur of Art” 
indicated a person, generally male, whose 
enthusiasm for Art and things connected 
with or dependent upon it led him to find 
pleasure in collecting beautiful objects, in 
subscribing for beautiful and expensive 
books, and so making their publication 
possible, in searching out young painters of 
promise, and assisting them with introdue- 
tions, with advice, often with subsidies from 
his own pocket, in planning additions to his 
house to be carried out with the assistance 
of some architect, in a word, in furthering 
_ what he thought to be the interests/of Art 
in every way. The meaning of the phrase 
is now so different that it is almost with a 
gasp that one realises how. immensely cir- 
cumstances havechanged. The “ Amateur ” 
now publishes his own books with the inten- 
tion of making money by them, he deals in 
pictures with the same intention, he (or she) 


The Art Amateur. 


is recognised by the Art worker as his: 


bitterest competitor, and to this competition 
is largely due the great fall in the ordinary 
prices paid for good commercial work. Ladies 
and gentlemen who are not at all dependent 
upon the Profession for a livelihood are not 
ashamed to expose their productions at low 
prices side by side with those of the struggling 
artist whose living depends upon his sales, 
and triumph when their works happens to find 
purchasers, as they sometimes do—for the 
British public has no intuitions in Art matters. 
Young ladies who live in comfortable homes, 
where everything is provided for them, will 


offer black-and-white drawings to editors for . 
nothing but the honour of having them | 


published with their names attached. It is 
- needless to point out what sort of welcome 

the next artist who brings work which 
has a price is likely to meet! Some- 
times the halo of charity surrounds the 
amateur and her work (for she is generally 
of the fair sex), and then all her rich friends 
rush to give her commissions, and the unfortu- 
nate artist who only has to get his or her living 
loses another chance of doing so. The effect 
on the practice of Art is also disastrous. 
The amateur takes lessons, and learns such 
things as may be easily taught. That is to 
say, that he or she goes far enough to make 
a splash, and to assume that because it is 
easily learnt the practice of Art is an easy 
thing. The true difficulties do but begin be- 

eat the point which he has reached, and he 
-knows nothing of the exhausting toil and 
the sickening disappointments undergone by 
those who endeavour to produce great works 
of Art. But public opinion is largely formed 
from the dicta of the numerous amateurs who 
_are supposed by their friends to know a great 
deal about it, and the result is a great over- 
‘appreciation of clever, tricky work; of the 
kind, that is, which the average amateur is 
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able to understand. Meanwhile, there is in- 
sufficient patronage for serious, carefully 
thought out designs, which demand for their 
full appreciation some time given to their con- 
sideration, some knowledge in the spectator, 
and some poetic feeling. There is another 
class of amateur to whom this article does not 
refer—those who have attained mastery over 
their materials by long and patient study, but 
who do not call themselves professional artists. 
They are artists, however, whatever they may 
call themselves, or be called. OW 


Ir was Mr. 
Ruskin who many 
years ago made 
use of this saying in contemptuous re- 
ference to the habit of according the title 
and dignity of “ Architecture” to mere ful- 


‘¢+Four Walls anda 
Drain Pipe.”’ 


filments of the needs of shelter, light, and 
convenience in a dwelling; but if “four 
walls and a drain pipe” typified the popular 
and general conception of domestic Archi- 
tecture with the Profession thirty years 
ago, the case is now much changed. To 
be applicable for the present day, the terms 
of the saying must be inverted. The 
concern of the ordinary working architect 
is now not so much exercised in the matter 
of four walls and a drain pipe, as in the 
the need for some four drain pipes to every 
wall he builds. The sanitary engineer and 
sanitary manufacturer and fitter are be- 


coming autocratic in their demands, and the 
architect, if he is to get up his building at 
all, must keep a watchful eye to his pipes. 
Already they have to be kept clearly in mind 
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OLD HOUSE AT LISIEUX. 


‘SKETCHED BY J. EDWIN FORBES. 
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by him who would undertake to design in the 
domestic styles, and no practised judge who 
reviewed a set of working drawings would 
get very far in estimating the plans and 
elevation before the eternal subject of the 
pipes came to the fore, and pressed their 
claims to be regarded as a vital quantity in 
the design. Indeed, if things continue and 
develop upon their present lines, the elemen- 
tary text books of Architecture which will 
be placed in the hands of our great grand- 
children will open with the poignant enquiry, 
“What is Architecture?” and the answer 
written there will be, in effect, “Pipes.” Styles 
may come and styles may go, but pipes, and the 
sanitary engineer, and his twin-self the sani- 
tary manufacturer, threaten now to be always 
with us. They call at one’s office, and con- 
scientiously see to it that one uses none but 
the newest and most expensive materials and 
contrivances, for the chief attainment of the 
sanitary engineer, so far as one has been able 
to judge, is not that of the doctor who is con- 
cerned to cure our ills, but rather that of the 
bacteriologist who is chiefly exercised to 
discover new terrors and diseases. The sani- 
tary engineer who can discover, and has the 
ingenuity to prove, that the lack of his new 
puff-pipe regulator, or patent musical warn- 
ing valve, endangers the proper efficacy of a 
house drainage system, may be considered to 
have made his fortune. And woe betide the 
unfortunate architect who dares to overlook 
one small essential pipe. He may acciden- 
tally leave out the cornice on his main eleva- 
tion, and no one will care; but let him leave 
out a single little tube that plays a part in 
the great scheme of the sanitary engineer, 
and he may have to disintegrate his Archi- 
tecture in the cause of his pipes. One has 
seen just such a pipe ona rich and expen- 
sive elevation bursteout through the brick- 
work under the corner of an abacus, crawl 
across the front, burrowing under obstructive 
pilasters and string-courses, and go bustling 
round the corner on its horrid errand; and 
everyone who has to carry out modern houses 
ean call in mind the fearful ravages which a 
neglected pipe may commit upon a plan, 
and how often it must happen that the 
despotic demands of the drains has made a 
happy and adventitious scheme of planning 
untenable. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the architect who has to avail 
himself of the latest science of pipes in a 
building, and who desires to attain a beautiful 
design, would do well to plan his pipes first 
as far as may be, and then clothe their 
skeleton framework with the flesh and sub- 
stance—the bricks and woodwork—of the 
house. It will at least save him a quantity 
of vexations that will hamper the conviction 
and flexibility of his work, and relieve him 
from all chance of his design being in the 
end—and in spite of all his endeavour—dis- 
figured by an unamenable pipe, as has often 
happened. One knows of a small church, or 
chapel-of-ease near London. It isa simple, 
restrained, uncostly design of a young archi- 
tect of taste and skill, and relies for effect 
upon a fine tiled roof, and gables east and 
west. The climax of the design lies in the 
apices of these gables; and here, upon the 
eastern one, symbolically pointing to the 
heavens, is set a 3in. vent pipe, with bulged 
and split sides, rising so many feet above 
ridge as per the bye-laws, and leading away 
down under the moulded nib of the gable 
coping, to benefit the sanitary system of a 
very small vestry attached to this little 
church. The sanitary inspector would have 
it so, One considers Architecture to be an 
art, and always regard it consistently in that 
light, for it has consistently failed one as 
a Profession; and one would therefore here 
propose that we return again to the sanitary 
system. of the last century as having less 
degenerative results than our own, taboo all 
pipes, and scrupulously throw everything out 
of windows. os BREAD 
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ON REFLECTION. 


An intelligent under- 
standing of the significance 
of Architecture is such a 
rare accomplishment with 
the public, and an intelligent appreciation of 
its motives and aims is so rarely met with 
in general or ephemeral literature, that we 
heartily welcome and applaud an article 
lately published in the Spectator, - which 
acknowledges the claims of Architecture asa 
Fine Art, and grants to it some adequate 
recognition of its indubitable worth as a prime 
factor in national education. Referring to Mr. 
Middlemore’s munificent gift of pictures tothe 
City of Birmingham, the Spectator says :— 
* We hope the casket will be worthy of the 
jewels, or, in other words, we trust the 
homage paid by Birmingham to the Art of 
painting will not be at the expense of 
the sister art of Architecture,” and the 
writer goes on to refer to Architecture 
as the ‘“‘Basie Art” or “Art of Arts,” 
an admission we are glad to meet with in the 


Pictures for 
Birmingham. 


‘domain of general literature, although the 


statement is not strictly accurate. We echo 
the Spectator’s expression of hope that 
Birmingham will raise a fitting monument 
to the Art treasures which the liberality and 
enthusiasm of her benefactor have entrusted 
to her. Mr. Middlemore’s collection of 
pictures is particularly rich in examples of 
Mr. Watt’s Art, and ineludes some of his 
most famous paintings, and in making his 
gift to the city he has taken an attitude 
similar to that adopted by Mr. Tate in 
stipulating as a condition for the gift that a 
suitable gallery shall be erected to receive it. 
The consummation of Mr. Tate’s munificence 
in the inauguration of the ‘ National Gallery 
of British Art,” including the site and the 
building, must be considered to have been a 
success, and we hope that Mr. Middlemore’s 
liberality will meet with a no less happy 
recognition. 


In the Worcester- 
shire Echo we find a 
naive account of the 
process by which the Woreester Hop Market 


A Worcester 
‘*Competition.’’ 


Guardians achieved the assessment of designs | 


submitted in competition for the New Hop 
Market Hotel. We do not mean to suggest 
anything abnormal in the conduct of this 
competition; we rather regard it as a typical 
sample, the details of which are more precise 
and more accessible than is usual. The 


competition was confined to local architects, ~ 


and on the assurance that the award of the 
assessor would be upheld, four firms sub- 
mitted designs under mottoes, as is usual; 
and, as we believe is also usual, the real names 
of the authors of each design were generally 
known, and were even used by speakers, 
at a late special meeting of the Guardians 
convened to consider the plans, to indicate each 
design in preference to the distinctive motto. 
The assessors’ award, approved by the “ assis- 
tants,” by which we understand the Building 
Committee, was laid before the meeting, and 
accordingly disapproved of. A leading figure 
in the debate was the Deputy Governor, who, 
having previously seconded the adoption of 
the assessors’ award, now changed sides, and 
was eloquent in showing at once the superior 
merits of another design, and his own original 
lack of discernment. The meeting seemed 
to have unanimously accepted the latter plea, 
but viewed the former contention with dis- 
trust. One Guardian went so far as to sug- 
gest that the Deputy Governor had been 
posted in his arguments by the author of the 
design he favoured. Finally, without any 
reference to the assessor, and in direet oppo- 
sition to the terms of the “conditions,” the 
Guardians appointed themselves to assess 
the designs by ballot. The result was curious. 


*The design numbered 3 was the assessor’s 


‘more blocks, resulting in further delays. 


and shrubs at Wimbledon, and inflictin 


[Novewper 30, 18 


choice, that numbered 1 the deputy governor's | 
protegé. Results of first ballot :—No. 1, 
12 votes; No. 4, 8 votes; No. 3, 7 votes; 
No. 2, 2 votes. The result of a second ballot — 
to decide the rival claims of Nos. 1 and 4 — 
resulted thus :—No. 4, 17 votes; No.1, 12 — 
votes. Accordingly, the award has been — 
made to No. 4—Messrs. Rowe and Son, of — 
Worcester. - | a ae 


— 


Sir J. WoLFE BARRY’s — 
suggestive address as — 
chairman of the Council — 
of the Society of Arts upon the subject of — 
street improvements in London, must have 
been read with considerable interest. The 
speaker, while insisting on the need for more _ 
and wider streets, and for practical means of 
facilitating London’s traffic, did not lose sight __ 
of the need for a more deliberate zsthetic 
choice in the planning of our thoroughfares 
and open spaces, than has characterised such 
ventures hitherto. The question of how best _ 
to deal with the congested traffic in our streets 
becomes more pressing week by week, for it 
is an evil which fattens on itself; an inter- 
mittent freedom of passage for vehicles, — 
reduces the rate at which they may travel, 
crowds the streets, and in turn occasions — 


London Street 
Improvements. 


Could the various vehicles travel equally ai 
a fair rate without pause, a smaller equipment 
of streets than London now owns would — 
serve all her ends, and it was in recognition 
of this fact that the London County Council 
lately issued suggestions to drivers of vans 
and market carts. Omnibuses have much to 
be held accountable for, and it is said that i 
Bond Street.the four rival omnibus companie 
who ply there, occasion such confusion in the 
London season that people will not take their 
carriages there of an afternoon, and proper 
in the street accordingly is threatened wi 
permanent depreciation. Sir J. Wolf 
Barry, we think, looks far into the future — 
when he suggests that some conclusive — 
method will have to be adopted to allow — 

traffic passing north and south, to keep clear _ 
of that which is travelling east and west up 

the great thoroughfares, and we think that — 
his drastic suggestion of sinking one street — 
below another will never be realised. It — 
might become an object of serious considera 
tion if the value of real property in London — 
continued to increase to a great extent ; but — 
modern facilities of communication, and more — 
perfect methods of locomotion, tend rather to — 
equalise than to concentrate the value of — 
London property. ees = 


; THe dearth'of thoasaae 
hich make food for the daily _ 


London’s 


: Ww 
Nuisances. press, has, during the. past — 


week, allowed opportunity to those useful — 
members of the public who expend energ 
and enthusiasm in reminding us of the man, 
imperfections of the conventional life of ov 
great cities. Thus we find The Tim 
liberally granting its columns to correspon 
dents who are oppressed with the evils of — 
London smoke nuisance. It would be — 
interesting to know whether these crusaders — 
against the smoke nuisance have ever — 
thought to abate the nuisance of their — 
own fires, by reconstructing their pong 
or burning anthracite, which are the ~ 
two simplest ways of overcoming the — 
evil. Lord Middleton's letter seems to us 
to. greatly exaggerate the evils of London 
smoke when he describes it as killing flowers 


misery on the poorer classes of the com- — 
munity to whom “it often means loss of — 
work” (!)) The poorer classes of the com- — 
munity are mainly sufferers by their own 
smoke, and it seems to us that their lot in 
life would not be lightened if they were — 
compelled to the expense of using “self- — 
consuming” fireplaces, or allowed to burn — 
nothing but anthracite. sa 
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ARCHITECTURAL IMPRESSIONS | ‘ 


IN FRANCE.* 


NOTES ON A HOLIDAY TOUR, 


By J. Epwin Forsss, 


NE’S first impressions of the Continent, 
or rather such part of the Continent as 


Dieppe constitutes, are rather interesting. | 


As the train crawls through the streets of the 
town one gets an idea of what it is—a regular 
seaport town, but the striking thing is the 
amount of colour in everything. 

Dieppe passed, we go on through the best 
scenery in Normandy. Instead of the corn- 
fields one has been accustomed to, there are 
orchards everywhere. The farmhouses with 
their steep red-tile roofs and half-timber work, 
and the tall poplar trees which surround them, 

_ give individuality to this part, and, in fact, to 
all Normandy. 


At last Rouen comes in sight, lying in the . 


great valley of the Seine. ‘The clearness of 
the air over this city is very noticeable, and, 
with all its church spires, one gets the general 
effect of this town to great advantage from 
the carriage window. As one passes out of 
the station at Rouen into the town’s broad 
streets of Modern architecture with its electric 
ears, one is rather disappointed. But proceed 
into the heart of the town, into its old squares, 
_ its courtyards, and its smelling alleys, and you 
_ will be satisfied with the cvlour, the details, 
and the materials. 
There is a very interesting colony of half- 
_ timber work houses in the north part of the 
town. Down the side of the streets here runs 
an open sewer, once a burn; this necessitates 
every house on the one side of the street 


- 


having a bridge to its door; the houses pro-- 


jecting one story beyond another, make very 

picturesque groups. : 

The town is full of Gothic work, The 
* A paper read before the Edinburgh Architectural 

Society. eS 
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STAIRS TO ORGAN: 8. MACLOU, ROUEN, 


Church of St. Ouen 
is both externally 
and internally the 
finest church [ have 
ever seén. It exhibits 
in its plan the French | 
peculiarity in its choir 
and chapels, more 
perfectly than in 
most. It is Harly 
Fourteenth Century 
in style, the best 
period of French 
Gothic. The un- 
usually lofty trifor- 
ium is exceedingly 
beautiful. All the 
windows are filled 
with stained glass, 
the reds and blues of 
which are specially 
fine. The graceful 
and light effect pro- 
duced in the interior 
is largely due to the 
absence of construc- 
tional ornamentation. 
Where carving and 
figures occur, they are 
very spirited and full 
of feeling. The sculp- 
tors of this period 
were more skilful 
than their -predeces- 
sors, and their carving 
shows more delicacy 
and finish, while the 
statues are no longer 
idealities. 

The tower of this 
church is very in- 
teresting. Flanked 
by graceful turrets, it 
is surmounted by an 
octagonal open work 
lantern, the _ total 
height being about 
270ft. 

The Cathedral of 
Rouen is uninterest- 
ing, especially after St. Ouen. 
Itis very unsymmetrical on plan. 
The Tour de Beurre, the loftier 
and more interesting of the two 
over the west facade, was built 
from the money paid for in- 
dulgences to eat butter in the 
time of Lent. There is a piece 
of atrocious work here. The 
beautiful central tower has been 
surmounted with a high iron 
spire, all open work. It is 
horribly ugly, and it entirely 
takes away the romance and 
sentiment of the place to see an 
iron spire, which will be passed 
down to future generations as a 
monument of nineteenth cen- 
tury art. The interior callsfor 
no special comment. 

There is church after church 
which one might comment on, 
were not Rouen so well known. 
There are churches which have 
been turned into factories, 
eoach-building works, and even 
joiners’ shops, but we will leave 
them. 

Before leaving the town, 
however, let us look at the 
Palais de Justice, which is a 
fine adaptation of Gothic 
Architecture to civil pur- 
poses. 1 cannot do better 
than quote Dawson Turner. He 
says, referring to the exterior 
elevations: ‘The windows in 
the body of the building take 
flattened elliptic heads, and 
they are divided by one mullion 
and one transome. 
ings are highly wrought, and 
enriched with foliage. 
lucarne or dormer windows are 
of different design, and form 
the most characteristic feature 


The mould- | 
The | 


PALAIS DE JUSTICE, ROUEN. DRAWN BY ARNOLD MITCHELL. 


of the front. They are pointed and en- 
riched with mullion and tracery, and are 
placed within triple canopies of nearly 
the same form, flanked by square pillars 
terminating in tall crocketed pinnacles, 
some of them fronted with open arches 
crowned with statues. ‘The roof, as is usual 
in French and Flemish buildings of this date, 
is of a very high pitch, and harmonises well 
with the proportions of the building. An 
oriel or rather short tower of enriched work- 
manship projects into the courtyard, and varies 
the elevation.” 

The whole is a magnificent pile, such as 
leaves the pleasantest memories. The rich- 
ness of the ornament is such that no other 
example of domestic Gothic can vie with it, 
except, perhaps, the Hotel de Bourgheroulde, 
in the Place de la Pucelle of the same city. 
In some respects this wonderful building is 
more elaborate in ornamentation and abun- 
dance of sculpture than the Palais de Justice. 

The entire front is divided up with six 
slender pilasters and small cornices or string 
courses, accentuating sill or floor lines, the 
spaces between being filled up with bassirilievi; 
every inch of space on which a historic scene 
can be sculptured has been taken up. This 
building has in consequence not the same 
dignity as the Palais de Justice. 

There is no city in France better fitted for 
study and easier gotat than Rouen. It strikes 
one as a large museum, every building having 
some special interest, and yet quite different in 
detail from the building next it. It is a place 
one should go to and stay at for months, not 
days. ‘The whole impression points to the 
artistic life of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when every building, however simple, 
was in itself a study of good proportion and 
artistic treatment. 

But we must take leave of this city and 
journey on to Lisieux. It was night when we 
arrived at the oldest-fashioned townimaginable. 
As the hotel omnibus rumbled through the 
narrow winding streets, we got glimpses of the 
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timber-framed houses, all of which made us 
weary for the morning’s ramble, when we would 
be able thoroughly to satisfy our awakened 
curiosity. At last we got jolted into the 
old-fashioned courtyard of the hotel, where 
we were most luxuriously put up. 

Here in this quaintest of towns, with its 
quainter inhabitants, we lived and moved for 
eleven days. The unconventionality of the 
place and people were delightful. The only 
town that in any way approaches it in this 
country is Chester, but even Chester falls 
far short of it. I am sure there is no such 
street anywhere like the Rue aux Févres. In 
this street, as in most others, but this one 
especially, each story projects so much that 
the inhabitants on the upper floors might 
easily shake hands across the intervening 
space. 

The construction of the timber work is 


lice leops a lace 
‘Rover. 


worthy of notice. The whole building often 
rests on a stone-moulded base, say, about 2ft. 
high ; on thisis a deep wooden sill of oak (as is 
all the timber), on it are fixed upright angle 
posts, 8in. to 10in. square, the intermediate 
upright posts being as small in some cases as 
74in., but they vary greatly. On the top of 
these uprights is a wooden sill, on which the 
weoden corbels project, and they, strange to 
say, in many cases go right through to the 
back of the house, and also serve as floor 
posts. There are pieces put between these 
corbels on the front elevation, with great 
covette mouldings, which give splendid effect 
of light and shade. The sill courses to the 
windows are rudely moulded, and grotesque 
carving often appears either at the end of 
corbels or over the doorway, and this con- 
struction is repeated on each story, ter- 
minated by a steeply pitched tile roof. There 
are two alternatives for the infilling—plaster 
or bricks—the bricks in the very old houses 
being about 10in. by lin., with a Zin. mortar 
joint ; they are either laid on diagonally or in 


herring bone pattern. The plaster infilling is 
three-fourths composed of cow manure and 
short cut straw. 

The colour on these buildings is splendid ; 
the timber uprights are often left in their 
natural condition, and have toned to a dark 
brown. The plaster work, the general tone 
of which is a yellowish green, has in some 
places taken tints of red, even as light as ver- 
milion, while in others on into dark browns 
and greens. 

The Church of St. Pierre has a splendid 
position in the large square of the town, with 
the old Renaissance prison on one side, and all 
around, timber houses whose gables try to 
outstretch its neighbour. The church is built 


in the Early French style—one might nearly 
call it Early English. It is simple and refined, 
with massive towers on the west end, one of 
which has a fine crocketted spire. 


The stone 
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of which it is built, curiously enough, has 
caught the infection and weathered a greenish 
hue. Internally it is so simple one might 
almost be tempted to call it bald, but the pro- 
portion and simple detailing redeem it. 

Our next stopping place was Caen, distant 
an hour by train. Ridges of limestone, sepa- 
rated by wide flats of rich meadow, characterise 
that part of Normandy in which Caen is 
situated. Old Caen was placed on one of these 
ridges, but modern Caen has gradually spread 
over the lower ground, and is a large, clean 
town, almost entirely built of stone, having 
inexhaustible quarries in itsimmediate vicinity. 
I may mention in passing that the easiest way 
of visiting Caen and its neighbourhood is to 
sail direct from Southampton, which takes 
one into the centre of interest without the 
tiresome railway journeys which are so charac- 
teristic of France. 

Our visit here was a short one, and most of 
it was taken up in measuring the facade of the 
Hotel D’Ecoville, which is one of the best 
examples of French Renaissance. They were 
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restoring part of it,tand had the whole facade 
scaffolded, which was too good a chance to 


lose. 

There is a great variety of class of work in 
Caen—good Norman and Gothic ; while in the 
back streets, Domestic work, both in stone and 
timber, the former very simple, well-propor- 
tioned, and in good preservation. 


The two churches founded by William the 


Conqueror and his Queen are in opposite 


extremities of the town—the Abbaye aux es 


Hommes, and the Abbaye aux Dames. The 
Conqueror’s church is pure Norman; the effect 
is noble and imposing, with all the usual 
Norman details. 
capitals, otherwise it calls for no special com- 
ment. The Abbaye aux Dames is naturally 


very much more interesting ; it was founded in a 
at 


1066. ‘The west front is very interesting. It 
has very good doorways, and also two rich 


casas 
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Norman towers, with a Transitional tower 
over the transepts. 
battled frette is carried round the arches of the 
nave. It is a splendid interior. There is a 
most delightful church opposite which has 
been made into a carpenter’s shop, with a very 
rich doorway. The building that really takes 
one’s breath away is the Church of St. Pierre. 
It is in the centre of the town. 


In the interior the em- — 
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beautiful tower and spire, it is another master- 


piece, like St. Quen at Rouen, of the graceful 
style which prevailed in the beginning of the 


fourteenth century. The spire is pierced,and __ 


is surrounded by eight small turrets. 


interesting. 
studying the detail. 


(To be continued.) 


It is 
one of the most complete churches we came 
across, with a touch of Renaissance about its __ 
later additions which makes it all the more ~ 
Inside one can sit for hours 
There are some nice 
Renaissance tablets in the chapels which 
cluster round the east end. One would likea 
fortnight in this church alone. 
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ARE ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS 
UNDERPAID ? 


To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir.—I have read with some amount of 
interest and approval the correspondence on 
the above question. 

It is my candid opinion that architects’ 
assistants are a great deal underpaid, when we 
consider the rapid strides the labouring classes 
have made in regard to wages and hours. 

What is £2 2s. or even £3 3s. for an archi- 
tect’s assistant in comparison? Why, even 


the bricklayer will average his £2 and £3 per © 


week, and have the privilege of smoking his 
pipe all day, and his employer dare not say 
anything to him or “Tl pick up my tools and 
go.” <A salary of £3 3s. per week is not 
satisfactory when we know there are hundreds 
of builders’ foremen getting far more. In my 
opinion our salaries ought to increase accord- 
ing to the mechanics’, and thus keep us on a 
higher footing. Hours, too, are the same as 
with the working-man, viz., eight hours. 
The working-man gets time-and-a-half for 
overtime, but very few architects’ assistants 
* get paid anything for their overtime 
Building is getting more expensive, owing 
- to independence of workmen. Of course, this 
means- more commission for our employers, 
‘therefore they are able to increase our salaries 


if they wish. I sincerely hope some prominent 


member of R.I.B.A. (or otherwise) could intro- 
duce some scheme to shorten our hours and 
increase our salary which may satisfy discon- 
tented assistants.— Yours, &c., ¥ 

* BE-SQUARE,” 


EO : 
CHURCH OF ST, VINCENT, ROUEN: WEST PORTAL, SKETCHED BY G, SALWAY NICOL, 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.* 


By Mr. Watrer Empen, J.P. 


HE work which this Society has always set 
ap itself to do, is that of being of practical 
assistance to its members and the Pro- 
fession in general. Any subject which will 
benefit the Profession or the public, and which 
lies within the scope of the work of a pro- 
fessional society, will always receive earnest 
consideration and attention. 

The way in which this Society has dealt with 
the question of registration of architects, is a 
proof of its determination to persevere with 
its work in the face of many difficulties, and I 
feel sure this Council will not be found less 
persevering or less ready to labour for the 
accomplishment of any other of the Society’s 
aims. 

During the past year, as was told us in the 
report, the Society has made some progress 
with this question of registration, and indeed, 
slow as the process of education in this direc- 
tion may seem, there is no doubt an Act will 
eventually be passed for the protection of the 
public, by the procuring of properly qualified 
architects. : 

Voluntary examination may be all very 
well in its way, but there should be in all 
professions where the lives and pockets of the 
public are so much at its mercy as they are in 
building operations, no volunteering about the 
qualification, but an absolute certainty that 
the qualification has been obtained by the 
necessary examinations being passed. 


* Delivered at St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., on 
Thursday, Nov. 24th, 1898, 
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The Council have instituted, and trust it 
will grow during the course of this coming 
year, a bureau for the employment of clerks, 
so that those requiring clerks, and clerks 
requiring appointments, can have an easy 
channel of communication, and with the 
advantage that those requiring appointments 
by passing through the books of the society, 
will show that some enquiry as to their 
capabilities has been made. 

It is also proposed (and the last Council has 
already given a large amount of consideration 
to the subject), to establish under the Society’s 
control a system of tests. In this present age 
when invention has been making such vast 
strides, and every year sees large numbers of 
improvements and patents of all kinds added 
to the list, it seems to us, a very useful pur- 
pose will be served if some thorough and 
independent tests were from time to time, 
obtainable with regard to their value and 
serviceability. While it would encourage the 
inventor it would, at the same time, prove a 
considerable source of benefit to the public by 
their having confidence in its use. 

The great difficulty in dealing with improve- 
ments is sifting out the good from the bad, 
and the usual process through which the public 
have to go is an extremely expensive one. 
They have indeed to buy their experience. 
They purchase and use what may, and often 
indeed, proves afterwards to have little or no 
value, and by such expensive experiences are 
discouraged from taking any further risk, 
and thus leave much which might in their 
work or business prove a valuable economy 
untouched, 

Set out in the Society’s journal of September 
are some of the ways in which such a system 
of tests could be of service to the public, to the 
professional man, and to the inventor. 

The tests, however, would not be limited to 
new inventions. ‘There are constantly new 
materials coming into the market which have 
their special attractions in price or manufac- 
ture, and which, at the same time, being 
untried, want of experience prevents being 
freely used. 

Rieuts or Lieut anp Arr. 


Another practical work, and that of the first 
importance, which is being undertaken by the 
Society, is that of bringing about some change 
in the law which (without affecting the rights 
of property) shall prevent the vast waste of 
time and money which there is every year in 
negotiating and litigating over questions of 
light and air. _.. =o : : 

Every architect and surveyor knows well the 
annoyance which’ his client and he also is put 
to when proposing to erect buildings in any 
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town. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
some cases a building which may greatly im- 
prove the surrounding property by its being 
erected, is attacked on all sides by questions 
of light and air, and that a crop of ten or a 
dozen cases may be raised against it, often, 
many of them, of the most trivial nature; and 
it must be an especially lucky building owner 
who commences and completes his building 
without any such claim being made. 

Almost all of these cases arise from the 

uncertainty as to what does or does not really 
affect the rights of an adjoining owner and 
what can legally be held to materially affect it, 
and beyond this I am afraid it isonly truth to 
say that the desire of gain largely affects the 
claims made. Not only professional costs, but 
the larger gains contained in the question of 
whether, rather than have his building stayed 
by an injunction, and risk the large amounts 
necessary to fight an action on nothing more 
than trivial rights or even imaginary ones, the 
building owner will not pay a sum of money 
or blackmail. 
_ If we look for an instant at what has to be 
faced by a building owner, it will be seen at 
once that it must often enough curtail building 
enterprise, as does the state of uncertainty 
seriously impede those who legitimately wish 
to rebuild or improve their premises. 

Everyone seems to think that a building 
owner is fair game for compensation. 

It is only natural that each surveyor should 
desire to look first at his client’s interest and 
desire to do well for him, and necessarily in 
dealing with the business in hand they do not 
trust the other side to look after their clients ; 
and the state of uncertainty as to what are, or 
what are not a client’s exact rights under the 
law as it stands, all tend to prevent a settle- 
ment and produce a law suit. d 

The same affects the solicitors when they 
come on the scene and consequently not only 
do the professional costs get piled up by the 


where another is stopped, but a law suit 
becomes almost inevitable. 

In order therefore to protect the interests of 
a client an injunction is obtained, and I fail to 
see that the architect or solicitors can be 
blamed if, in their client’s interests, they obtain 
an injunction where the case may be of a 
trivial character, if they think their client is 
likely to obtain a monetary benefit by so doing, 
which may even be larger than the real value 
of the damage. : Lot 

These cases, too, depend so much on techni- 
calities, while the necessity to bring home to 
judge and jury the facts as they are, is so 
great, that models and numberless plans have 
to be prepared, and experts at expensive rates 


with them, as may be deemed necessary, and 


law’s uncertainty and one man will get through — 


_ pensive actions, : 


_ called in order to prove fully the views of each _ 
side to those who have to try and decide the 
case. i Soe 

What wonder is it then, that these cases be- _ 

come enormously expensive, and that thousands 

of pounds are every year more or less wasted 

in costs on them? This very expense is t 

opportunity of the man with rights great an 

small, to obtain from the building owner 
sum of money, rightly or as a blackmail 
matters not so long as it is paid; as at_ 

events it leaves the building owner better off 
than to try the case with its attendant risk 


and costs. oe 
I venture to think that no enquiry into this 
subject could be made, without disclosing not 
only the great number of these actions, but 
their wasteful cost. ee 
I am sure, in the eyes of every honourable 
professional man, it is necessary to avoid this 
useless waste of money ; and he would desire — 
to prevent the class of case being set up which 
so often assumes the aspect of blackmail. 
The Council of this Society has set itself t 
work to make a determined effort in the direc- 
tion of preventing this useless waste, which — 
affects not only the public, but the honour of — 
professional men. — . ae 
There is no doubt the question is a difficul 
one to deal with when first approached, becaus 
it is not desirable that people’s vested intere 
and rights of property should be interfere 
with; but it seems to me that the object whic 
we have in view can be obtained without an 
such interference, and yet justly and effectivel 
prevent the waste which has been and is 
growing evil in England. ° 2 ae 
In Scotland, the Court of the Dean of Gui 
deals with these questions, and the canny Scot 
is saved the annoyance and expense; and, co! 
servative as we may be in England, there can 
surely be no reason why we should not adop 
some similar or suitable means to accomplish 
the same end here. The Building Act Tribunal 
which, in dealing with Building Act cases in 
London has shown that therecan be no difficulty 
in appointing a Technical Court to deal with — 
these matters; and the payment of its cost — 
would be the merest fraction of the costs to 


“a 


which building owners are now put. = ae . 
The secret of this wasteful and improp 
system lies, like all other wasteful systems, in 
the uncertainty of the extent and value of the — 
rights affected, and until these can be decide 
before commencing to build by an independen 
decision from a Court to which it is compulsor 
to go as in Scotland instead of stopping the 
building in the middle, the waste and impro- 
priety of the present system will grow and 
scandalise our ability as businesslike and 
honourable men. Ps 
The suggestion which I would make 
which I think this Society should adopt, 
that a technical court-under the London 
County Council in London should be estab- 
lished, and every building owner should 
compelled to deposit a full set of the plans 
any new building or material alteration of 
building with the central authority payin 
some such fee to cover the expense of dealing 


that-the authority should then require the 
owner to give notice to all the adjoining owner 
who may be affected, so that if after examinin 
the plans they think there is interference wit 
their rights of light and air or other eas 
ments, then the tribunal after seeing that a 
interested had had notice should proceed 
hear the objectors and the building owner, 
and after hearing, decide as to what height, 
&e., the building can be carried without inte 
ference with the lights and easements of t 
objectors. . Tea TO Se 
The fact that such a decision is given befo 
building operations are commenced, and befor 
the building owner is pledged to his contract 
with his builder, would of itself be a sub- _ 
stantial boon apart from the great saving of 
time and money, and apart also from th 
saving made by its being an absolute preven 
tive of blackmailing by factious and petty 
cases being raised and the fighting of ex 


I fail to see that anyone could suffer injury by 
this course, and the good arising from it must 
undoubtedly prove a valuable incentive to™ 
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_ the public and professional men alike in the 
- numerous building operations which in this 
great city are constantly necessary. 

There is no doubt that when cases are carried 
on, men’s feelings and men’s judgments get 
involved and warped, and cases are carried in 
consequence to such lengths that thousands 
are spent on small and petty matters, which 
in themselves, taken at the very largest 
valuation, would not represent more than a 
very small portion of the costs which are 
incurred. = 

I in no way wish to pledge myself or the 
Society to the details or the exact methods by 
which this beneficial change should be brought 
about, but Isuggest what must appeal to all 
as advisable, and simple means, such as an 
extension of the powers of the Building Act 
Tribunal in London, by which to accomplish 
it. The fees charged could be made to cover 

_all the expense of the Court and its attendant 
officers, and would then be moderate enough 
to prove a mere drop in the ocean, compared 
to the present wasteful process. Future dis- 
- cussion on this subject may devise better 

means, but anyway it is, in my opinion, and I 
trust it is the opinion of all those to whom I 
speak, necessary that the settlement of this 
subject should not be longer delayed, and that 
the remedy should be applied at an early date. 
_ The Society have presented a petition to 
the Lord Chancellor, and I have also laid 
before the London County Council a notice of 
motion for the Building Act Committee to 
-cousider this important question, and I hope 
for the hearty and substantial support of the 

_ whole of the Society. 

The only difficulty is that the question does 

- not appeal directly to the great body of the 
_ public who, though they may suffer in certain 
ways, only suffer occasionally and for the most 
part indirectly, but those who build and have 
built will, I am sure, feel the force and 

_ necessity for the remedy which we advocate, 

and I trust they will use also their endeavours 
to bring it about. 

I trust, too, that the efforts of leading men 

- in the professions of both architect and sur- 
veyor, as well as those of the legal profession, 
will not be wanting in the necessary effort to 
bring about a reform so greatly needed, and 
which will once and for all sweep on one side 
the exaggeration of claims of a petty and 
_ improper character, with all the attendant 
waste of clients’ money which comes in its train. 
Tue Locat AvTHORITIES. 

I would like to say a word or two on this 
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subject, more particularly as applied to 
London, There is in. London much over- 
lapping of authorities, and a multiplication 
of applications totally unnecessary for the 
protection of the public, and, indeed, tending 
rather to befog it, and to leave loopholes. 

A valuable reform might be made in this 
direction, and perhaps when we have the New 
Municipalities Bill of the Government this 
might find a place. 

A simple reform could be made by extend- 
ing in the Council’s hands, their powers as a 
Court of Appeal, with power also for the 
making of rules and regulations, but place 
entirely (except as to the necessary inspecting 
officers to check the local authority) the 
administration of such rules and regulations, 
and the passing of plans in the hands of the 
district or local authorities. Let the district 
surveyor also be the surveyor of the local 
authority. Let there be but one surveyor, 
with a competent staff in each division of the 
County of London, and only one administra- 
tive authority, the local or divisional one to 
pass the plans of buildings, both as to structure 
and sanitation, and indeed for all purposes. 

Appeals from the decisions of the local 
authority could then well and properly lie with 
the London County Council as the central and 
head authority. Now, not only have plans to 
be passed through several authorities, bnt 
there is the absurdity of the London County 
Council having appeals against itself, a course, 
which in my opinion, good as has undoubtedly 
been its work, is calculated in the long run to 
lower its authority, and prevent that public 
confidence which there should be in its 
decisions. - 

Tue State or Sanitary Work. 


There is another subject, vast in its propor- 
tions, and far-reaching in its effects upon the 
health of the public, which requires urgent 
attention. 

No one can fail to know that in the smaller 
towns and in the provinces very little inspec- 
tion goes on, and houses are drained and 
allowed to keep or use appliances of a most 
dangerous class, a fact which not only keeps 
up, but spreads disease to an extent which 
Every year brings 
its crop of cases of typhoid and other diseases 
caught in country houses and country towns 
of the smaller class. 

The remedy lies in the law enforcing a strict 
uniformity of requirements adapted to town 
and country buildings, with a regular and full 
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inspection, and with power to enforce require- 
ments. 

We are told to leave the town and go to the 
country for health, but I venture to say that 
the health statistics will show London and 


~ other large cities, taken as a whole, have a less 


death rate than many a country town and 
many a country district. 

It cannot be said the large towns are perfect ; 
indeed, they are far from it, and must so con- 
tinue while the apparatus and system approved 
in one district are disapproved in the next 
(merely across the road), and while this un- 
certainty and confusion exist, this imperfect 
state will not decrease but will probably 
increase. 

The remedy is simple, let the battle of 
systems be fought out before some competent 
and independent authority, appointed by the 
Local Government Board, and then let us have 
uniformity. 

There is no reason by so doing to discourage 
improvement, but rather to encourage it, as 
the same authority could and, in my opinion, 
should have power to examine, at the instance 
of any Sanitary Authority, any suggested 
improvement and to certify it as suitable for 
use. 

Of course, the system for London, or in 
large towns, cannot be the same as for a 
country district; but there are equally good 
systems of drainage for country houses as for 
London houses, all that is necessary is that 
their use shall be defined and enforced. 

We cannot but hope that this important 
question will not be left until some terrible 
epidemic brings it home to those who at present 
neglect and sleep over it, 


Lonpon IMPROVEMENTS. 


There is still one subject more I would like 
to call attention to; it has been claiming some 
attention lately, and is of serious importance 
to the good working of this vast city. 

Sir J. Wolfe Barry, in his address to the 
Society of Arts, suggested great improvements 
in the thoroughfares of London. I do not 
question the need for the great and growing 
necessity for widening main thoroughfares, but 
I fear that before the authorities have the 
courage or, possibly, the inclination, to spend 
such vast sums as the proposals he makes will 
cost, the necessity will become unbearable. No 
doubt, with our present knowledge, we could 
lay out a city on much better lines than those 
on which London at present exist (though 
there is much to be said for the picturesque 
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and quaint appearance of many of our streets), 
but itis and would be too costly to try the 
means suggested, and the disturbance of trade 
centres and existing business premises would 
affect in a very detrimental manner the occu- 
piers and the ratability of the district through 
which the improvements were carried. 

It seems, therefore, that we must meet 
the growing want and present pressure 
by some less costly method. No doubt, we 
must press on the widening of some of the 
various great thoroughfares where feasible ; 
no one will suggest that where the cost is such 
as the community can reasonably bear, that 
there should not be further and well con- 
sidered improvements, but it is clear these will 
not meet the pressure. The increasing traffic 


caused by those who work in and whose busi- , 


ness brings them in increasing thousands to 
this great city must be met, and we must, 
therefore, examine into other means for meet- 
ing the difficulty, within the power of the 
ratepayers’ pocket. 

It is, no doubt, a fair question to ask: “ Are 
we, because great new streets are too costly, to 
sit still P” 

It is some years ago since I first suggested 
subways for London to prevent the great 
inconvenience to traffic and business by the 
constant upheaval of the road surface for the 
laying and repairing of pipes, wires, and drains. 

My suggestion went so far as to propose that 
the whole width of the roadway should be a 
subway, which could be well used for and 
would amply accommodate not only all the pipes 
and wires, but would also leave good broad 
ways for pedestrians, and, if it should be 
necessary, for bicyclists too. 

The advantage of subways in saving the road 
surface is great. The benefit to companies for 
water, gas, or electric, in the facility for 
examining, testing, and attending to their 
pipes and wires must be evident and would 
in my opinion, prove such a saving as to make 
the rent to the authorities well worth paying. 
Thus not only could a very much increased 
traffic be covered by the same roadway, with 
its subway under, but an outlay of much less 
capital would be required, with considerable 
prospect of some return by rents. There would 
be much less disturbance to business, there 
would be no goodwills of business, or lease- 
holders’ or freeholders’ interests to pay for ; 
indeed, the land would be obtained without 
cost, while the cost of the subways being 
almost entirely that of building, the expendi- 
ture would give employment to the great 
numbers, of workers who live in this city, and 
who spend their earnings in it, and thus those 
who had to find the cost would obtain some 
return benefit from its expenditure. I must 
conclude, however, and content myself with 
what has been already said, in the hope that 
some of these great and pressing questions of 
reform which are before us may commend 
themselves to those whose duty it is to take 
note of public opinion and public necessities. 


A TWO-STORIED house, No. 19, North Crescent 
Mews, Burton Crescent, King’s Cross, has col- 
lapsed owing to the shorings giving way. The 
front of the house fell into the road. 

Tuer new buildings of the London Library in 
St. James’s Square will be formally opened on 
Monday, December 5th. The buildings have 
been built by Messrs. Cubitt, and the architect 
is Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“The bust re- 
cently purchased by the Russian Ambassador 
at Madrid—the Christ with blue eyes—is pro- 
nounced by experts to be the work either of 
Donatello or Michael Angelo. The discovery 
has created a sensation in the world of Art. A 
photograph was sent to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, who has expressed a wish to have it 
copied.” 

Tue Colonel North Memorial Hall and the 
Plasnewydd Higher Standards Schools, Maes- 
tag, which have recently been opened, are 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Shorland’s Patent Manchester Grates. The 
buildings have been erected from the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. E. W. Bur- 
nett, architect, of Tondu, near Bridgend. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS 


IN TOWN AND. COUNTRY. 


abs interesting controversy in the Times 
on the subject of building by-laws in 
town and country still continues. Mr. W. 
Wykes-Finch, in a recent letter, supplies con- 
siderable food for reflection. He says :—I not 
only agree with your correspondents that “ the 
building by-laws cause unnecessary expense 
and inconvenience in rural districts,” but I 
unhesitatingly assert that if such laws are not 
restricted in their operation to places and 
areas of an urban character very serious 
mischief will arise. Rural district councils 
have no authority under any Act of Parlia- 
ment to pass by-laws. Before they can move 
in the matter applications must be made to 
the Local Government Board for urban powers. 
But the same section—viz., 276—in the Public 
Health Act of 1875 which allows this applica- 
tion allows also the same privilege to the 
“persons” of every “contributory place” 
whose assessment to the poor is not less than 
one-tenth of the total assessment of that 
contributory place ; so that every parish and 
every separately rated area can, with a facility 
as great as that of a rural district council, 
obtain urban powers for its own better govern- 
ment. And, this being so, I am strongly of 
opinion that “urban powers” should in no 
case be granted to a rural district council 
until it has satisfied the Local Government 
Board that some contributory place of an 
urban , character, within its district, per- 
sistently refuses to ask for urban powers. I 
go even further than this, and say that the 


GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY OF Passinc BUILDING 
By-Laws 


at all should not be placed in the hands of 
such small and inexperienced bodies as are 
rural district councils. They should be framed 
by an expert committee of the House of 
Commons, submitted to that House for dis- 
cussion and approval, then administered by 
officials independent of local prejudice and 
local favouritism. But in no case should they 
be in force outside urban districts, unless the 
new buildings are within, say, 30ft. of a 
neighbour’s boundary. I do not write without 
experience. I have been for many years a 
member of the Kidderminster Board of 
Guardians, and, since the Act of 1894, a 
member of the Rural District Council. This 
Council has recently adopted building by-laws 
for the whole district, of the most drastic 
nature, without one line read or section dis- 
cussed! though in the agricultural parishes a 
new building isa very uncommon sight. Indeed, 
owners of property in the country have scarcely 
money wherewith to do common repairs. To 
illustrate the absurdity and 


OFFENSIVENESS OF THESE By-Laws, 


let me say that my house stands quite alone, 
surrounded by my own fields. There is no 
one within half a mile, and yet, if I build, I 
should be subjected to the same espionage, 
the same dictation, the same rules and regu- 
lations, the same penalties, the same inter- 
ference with freedom of action as if I were 
erecting a new building in the most crowded 
part of Kidderminster! Than this, it is 
difficult to conceive a more offensive invasion 
of a man’s reasonable liberties. And not only 
so, but the operation of these building by-laws 
in rural districts will be disastrous to the 
interests of the working classes. I could give 
the names of owners of large estates who 
absolutely refuse to build, or rebuild, under 
such conditions. I know of very many who 
are determined to follow the same course. 
Self-respect demands it. Old cottages, not 
worth repairing, will be pulled down, but not 
rebuilt, and the erection of new cottages will 
be stopped. The cost of building in the 
country is considerably greater than in the 
town, though the rent in the town is three 
times that in the country. Under these by- 
laws this condition of things will be much 
aggravated. The cost will be increased 25 per 
cent. Thus the agricultural districts, under 
the blighting influence of these laws, must in 


' The exemption was incorporated in the London >. 


. details, but certain obvious objections might | ¥ 


decayed state), and therefore in population, — 
Thus the working-men will be driven intothe 
already overcrowded towns, and a grievous — 
wrong be done them; and thus, too, the farmer 
Wiut Be Deprivep or BurnpInes " ; 
essential, it may be, to his making“ both ends __ 
meet,” through the resentment of the landlord 
to such by-laws and the increased cost of 
building. For, monstrous to relate, he could 
not so much as put upa pigsty withoutsending 
the plans to the district council for approval, 
and building the walls either on solid rock or 
6in. of concrete, even though a mile away from 
his nearest neighbour. I shall be obliged, sir, 
if, you will kindly insert this letter in the 4 
Times, for the question of building by-lawsis — 
fast becoming one of national importance ~ 
through the reckless and unthinking way in — 
which small bodies of little experience adopt 
them. They are so searching in operation, so 
costly in detail, so extensive in application that — 
no authority short of the House of Commons — 
should pass and impose such lawson the commu- 
nity. Dr. Langstatf writes: Experienceon the 
Building Act Committee of the London County — 
Council, now extending to nearly ten years, — 
and covering the long period of the prepara- 
tion of the London Building Act, 1894, in- 
volving protracted negotiations with architec- 
tural and other bodies concerned, and long 
proceedings before both Houses of Parliament, — 
has made me realise the extreme difficulty of — 
this subject. I stated before Lord Cross’s 
Committee that the principle insisted upon by 
the Local Government Board—viz., that all 
building by-laws should be absolute, and that 
the local authority should have no power of ta 
relaxing the same—had led to evil results in 
the country, and that without such power of — 
relaxation in the hands of the County Council _ 
it would be f a 
ImPossIBLE TO FRAME ANY By-LAWS FOR 
Lonpon, I 


and in consequence of my evidence the House ~ 
of Lords’ committee overruled the objection — 
to the Bill lodged by the Local Government — 
Board, The truth is that the fundamental — 
difficulty of framing building regulations is — 
the extreme diversity of the conditions to be — 
dealt with—e.g., even in London the difference 
between such districts as, say, the City, West 
Kensington, and Eltham, clearly demands 

different treatment. Your correspondent, Mr. — 

W. Wykes-Finch, points out a general method 

of exemption which largely meets the difficulty 
—viz., in favour of buildings situate at a 
certain distance from other buildings not in — 
the same occupation or the lands of different — 
owners. Such an exemption existed in theold 
Act (18 and 19 Vict. c. 122, s. 6), butima ~ 


: 


form that minimized its operation and es, 
OrtEn Propucep ABSURD RESULTS. | 
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Building Act, 1894 (s, 201, sub-sees. 11,12), but 
in a form of much wider application. Dr. 
Poore objects that the speculating builder — 
takes the minimum enacted by the by-lawsas 
his model. I must confess that I. do not see — 
any means of entirely obviating the difficulty; 
but aliberal exemption of the kind advocated 
by Mr. Wykes-Finch, by freeing the builder 
from a variety of more or less vexatious re- 
strictions, would give him a strong inducement _ 
in suitable cases to treat his land more — 
liberally. This is not the place to enter into 


be met by making some of the by-laws obli- ~ 
gatory in all cases. Although the present — 
building law of London fails in many cases to — 
secure as much light and air as should be in- 
sisted upon, it still, in spite of valuable con- — 
cessions to the architects, in some respects — 
restricts without adequate reason the liberty — 
of private individuals. ae 


Tue L.C.C, has become suddenly imipee acetal 
with the fast disappearing haunts of London’s _ 
illustrious dead. Having given Andrew 
Marvell his memorial on Highgate Hill, it is — 
proposed to erect statues to two of the © 
greatest citizens—Chaucer and Milton, (aaa 
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A SKETCH AT BERNCASTLE, MOSELLE. By Epwin Dousy. 
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ORIEL AND BAY WINDOWS.* 


By Paut Waternouss, M.A., F.R.I.B.A, 


HERE is something unusually humane 
about the rule of the Association which 
lays before the readers of papers, not 

merely the duty of producing an oration, but 
the subject of the discourse. The ordinary un- 
tempered request for a paper brings with it a 
double horror, for with the honourable burden 
itself there comes the duty of selection—a duty 
which, as the paper writer passes in review the 
possible titles of possible essays, so fills him 
with the sense of his own ignorance that the 
process of choice becomes merely a process of 
rejection, followed eventually by recourse (or 
shall I say relapse?) into some faltering 
selection of a theme where, for the moment, 
the mist of nescience seems to hang less 
thickly than over the surrounding regions of 
architectural learning. The course adopted 
by the Association is more humane. The 
committee gives one a subject—by what process 
of papers in hats, or balls in ballot-boxes, I do 
not profess to know—a subject and a man are 
mated and for better or worse, are introduced 
to one another. There is 
BLESSING IN THE System 

—it saves a world of trouble, and is the means 
of introducing a large number of middle-aged 
practitioners to subjects of which they had 
previously no knowledge whatever. For the 
writer who is faced by an unresponsive title 
goes to his “Parker’s Glossary” and _ his 
“ Architectural Dictionary,” drinks eagerly, if 


' not deeply, at these fountains of knowledge, 


and comes smiling to his audience, refreshed 
with the sense of having put himself at least 
abreast of common knowledge in the subject 


_ which he has so lately made his own. Alas! 


for the student of oriels and bay windows; 
the dictionaries give them but cold comfort 
under either heading. You will find there, to 
be sure, a wonderful turmoil over definitions 
and derivations. You will learn there that 
some consider the word oriel to. be originally 
and properly applied to the projecting 
Winpows or Mepimvat Dinina Hatts, 


or to that part of the refectory occupied by 
the monks who were slightly indisposed, while 
others hold that it originally connotes a recess 
for an altar or for prayer, whether a window 
or not, and that it certainly cannot properly 
be applied to the bay window of a banquet 
hall. Orare, to pray, is, say some, the founda- 
tion of the word, making it, apparently, 
synonymous with “ oratory,’ while others see 
in it the Saxon for an “eye-hole,” though 
why they should overlook the fact that oreille 
(a seventeenth century spelling of the word) 
means in French, an ear and not an eye, nor why 
again the oriel window should be considered 
more of an eye-hole than any other kind of 
window is more than I can say. Another 


_ derivation connects it with Areola, a diminu- 


tive of area which in certain senses: is the 
equivalent of the “ halo,” of Greek origin—and, 
indeed, the similarity of the term aureole 
(undoubtedly based on a reola) favours this 
source, which is probable enough when one 
considers that circularity is the essence of the 
“halo.” Plunge, if you desire it, into the 
controversy on this topic in the [Vth Series of 
Notes and Queries, and you will learn at least 
enough to induce you to drop the use of the 
word altogether. Probably you will conclude 
with me that the ancients used the term a 
good deal more loosely than even we are 
tempted to do; and that an oriel, 
Like a “ YORKER” AND A “GENTLEMAN,” 


is one of those things which can be better 
understood than defined, also that it makes no 
great matter for example whether you restrict 
the term to bay windows which are corbelled 
out, or extend it to those whose form continues 
down to the ground. Busybodies have been 


at work, too, even with the innocent term bay | 


window, which most people can understand by 
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the light of nature as meaning a window whose 
bulging form, whether polygonal, semi- 
circular, or segmental, produces on plan a 
bay-like addition to the room it affects. But 
some wiseacre has produced a glossary of 
terminology to qualify the word. We are 
taught, for instance, of the “square bay ” and 
the “canted bay,” of the “compass bay” and 
the “square and compass bay,” of the “bow 
bay” and the “square and bow bay,” and 
lastly of an elliptic horror entitled the 
“cabinet window!” A modern tradition often 
enforced upon young gentlemen under articles 
of pupilage confines the term “bow” to the 
circular forms, and “ bay” to the rectangular 
or polygonal, while yet another refinement of 
etymology would banish the word “bow” 
altogether. Let it suffice to say on this 
unprofitable topic that the ancients called 
them all bays, whether they had or had 
not angles in their composition, and that 
there are many examples to which we 
cannot deny ourselves the luxury of apply- 
ing the gracious and expressive term bow. 
Thinking the matter over, it has seemed to 
me that we may well avoid in this evening’s 
discussion both the etymological question and 
the archeological. An historic treatment 
seems undesirable, and even the constructive 
aspect, important as it is, may well be laid 
aside for a season in favour of the attractive 
subject which I may call, for want of better 
title, 
“THE MoRALITY OF THE Bay” 

—TI mean its properties and its proprieties, and 
the rights and wrongs of its uses and significa- 
tions. Has it ever occurred to you, in thinking 
about bays, that they are bound to be either 
the glory or the shame of the building to 
which they are applied? <A bay window is, in 
the literal sense of the word, an extravagance, 
by which one means, not merely the escape of 
money from somebody’s pocket, but a deliberate 
variation on the part of a building from the 
normal boundary lines of common construc- 
tion. Now, itis in the nature of extravagances 
of all sorts that they must either be successes 
or failures, and the rule applies to bows and 
bays. They challenge attention both from 
within and from without, and if the attention 
they attract amounts to unfavourable criticism 
they bring shipwreck on the building they 
encumber. Let us think of the objects for 
which these excrescences exist. They are few, 
and consist of:—(1) The desire to increase 
either the 

Size oR THE AMENITY OF A Room. 
(2) The desire to enable the occupants to look 
out obliquely or even sideways without putting 
their heads out of window. (3) The desire to 
attract oblique sunshine to a room; or finally 
(4) A desire which is at once the most attrac- 
tive and sometimes the most fatal of all—pure 
ambition of a worthy or unworthy kind. The 
word ambition is as happy in its literal appli- 
cation as was the word extravagance. Meaning 
as it does a certain “ going round” it touches 
in its primary and literal no less than in its 
secondary senses the essence of the ambient 
bow. Now it may seem absurd to some of you 
to go thus intimately into the rationalities of 
an architectural feature ; but I suspect that we 
architects can lose nothing by any attempt to 
study the true significance of any of the items 
out of which we compile our compositions. 
There is one special reason for thought in 
dealing with such a matter as this—namely, 
that if we find ourselves dealing in bay windows 
merely for looks, it is of vast importance to be 
sure of 
THEIR EXcELLENCE AND OF THEIR PROPRIETY. 
IT am not arguing that utilitarian reasons only 
are the proper grounds for their application, 
but I wish emphatically to mark the necessity 
of ensuring appropriateness in the bay which 
is merely a luxury. Weare all familiar with 
the commonest of all examples of inappro- 
priate bays—I mean the almost invariable 
excrescence which decks the speculative villa. 
But let us be sure, in condemning it, that we 
condemn it on the right grounds, Ambitious 
as these features appear, there is generally 
an economic reason for their existence. 
Sometimes they are one story high, sometimes 
two, and, in either case, the use of this un- 
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lovely addition is generally dictated by one of 
Nature’s fundamental laws—the economy of 
space—which is the economy of material. The 
one-story bay tells the passer-by, not merely 
that the speculative builder wished to give a 
spurious gentility to his drawing-room at the 
expense of the garden, but that, desiring to 
put on the ground floor a room of larger 
capacity than that of the floor above, he hit 
upon the bay as the best expedient. Even 
where the bay is two floors high, thus belying 
the reason just given, another cause may be 
at work. Without the bay, there would have 
been the need of making the wall of the large 
front room line with the wall containing the 


‘front door; in other words, the room would 


have had to be cramped or the entrance lobby 
unduly lengthened. In fact, the common villa 
bay, so far from being an ambitious luxury 
only, is generally born of the desire to keep down 
the cubic contents. So much for its shape, its 
plan, and its capacity ; as for its decoration, 
that is another matter. That it is generally 
stop-chamfered on every stop-chamferable sur- 
face, that it has what they call a patera in the 
middle of every lintel, and that it boasts of 
columns of the fern-leaved order of Gothic— 
all these things are to its shame, but they do 
not disqualify its original title to existence. 
Someone should write an article or even a book 
on the cost of ugliness. The pathetic squalor 
of middle-class homes is greatly due, not to 
the absence of unattainable embellishments, 
but to the addition of the undesirable. I know 
a town ina good stone country, inhabited by 
persons of comparative wealth (for it is the 
country home of a neighbouring business 
centre), the architectural appearance of which 
has been hopelessly ruined by sins not of 
omission but of commission. I suppose that 
if, on an average, £10 less had been spent on 
everyone of the houses in that place, it might. 
have been comely, whereas to-day it is loath- 
some. 
It Bristtes With Bay Winpows, 


of course, and they have nearly all got stone 
dressings, but there is scarcely a square arris 
to be found in the town, and not a chamfer but 
is mutilated with fancy stops. It all these 
chamfers had been run out to their legitimate 
terminations, or, better still, if half of them 
had never been at all, if all that square sunk 
foliage had never been square sunk, if all those 
patere (their creators call them “ paterasses ”) 
had never been cut, the builders might have 
been richer, the rents might have been lower, 
and the town itself might have been natural 
and J)eautiful, instead of looking like the 
purgatorial region which lies between the 
Angel, Islington, and the Seven Sisters Road. 
Alas for the villa bay! Its existence is justi- 
fied, but its usual development is one of the 
darkest sins of architectural wantonness. I 
have mentioned, as one of the legitimate 
causes of the bay window, the desire to obtain 
an oblique view from the room. ‘To this cause 
is due the well-known and often gracious 
feature which one may call “the seaside bay ;” 
with this we are all familiar, and, happily, we 
are able, among the bays of this class, to dis- 
tinguish a successful as well as a disgraceful 
variety. The Englishman’s cultivation of the 
seaside dates practically from the last century, 
and probably the desire on the part of land- 
ladies to claim a sea-view as an excuse for 
additional rental is coeval with the birth of 
watering places. It is to this excusable rivalry 
in the possession of 


A Guimpse or SALT Water 


that we owe, in most marine towns, the amiable 
bellied fronts of the streets which run at right 
angles to the coast line. Without the use of 
bay windows a sea view in such streets would 
be impossible ; with their employment comes 
the possibility of such a view—a little strained 
perhaps, in the further buildings, but still 
appreciable ; just worth having and just worth 
paying for. Indeed, so identified in our minds 
is a street of bay windows with the mental 
image of a seaside spot, that the very look of 
certain houses suggests the sea as much as do 
bathing machines and a smell of tar. There 
are people who will tell you that they can 
smell the Channel on the north side of Hyde 
Park, but it is more a question of eyes than 
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nostrils. It is, in fact, the existence of a row 
of smiling, sunlit houses planted along one 
side of a broad street only, and, above all, the 
prevalence of bay windows, and especially of 
bay windows in certain transverse streets that 
cultivate the illusion—one falls irresistibly 
into the trap. You remember how in the play 
of Liberty Hall the old man says there are 
more “burials” than “blooms” in Blooms- 
bury. One might transfer the pun to Bays- 
water, where there are more bays than water, 
but the former do so connote the latter that 
they set one at least thinking of sand and 
waves, though all the time the houses are 
bowing and bellying and jostling round one 
another’s shoulders for a peep, not at the 
blue ocean, but at the green trees and grass. 


On, THESE SEA-stIDE Bows 


—the real ones (not the Hyde Park ones)— 
how well we know them! The modern 
varieties. are tall and pert, not circular, but 
octagonal, and bastard octagons at that, with 
one gaunt oak-grained sash in the centre light 
and two thin and equally’ tall ones in the 
side lights. And then the brickwork all 
covered with pale stucco, and the weak lead 
roof that lets the wet through! The old ones, 
how different and how insidiously attractive ! 
As-I write I think of one which, on plan, is 
about a third of a circle; it is divided into 
three sashes of equal size, all made circular, of 
course, and between them comes no brickwork, 
but just the sash boxing, so that, in fact, the 
entire construction is of wood; on the floor 
above the running of the front room over the 
entrance passage made the bay unnecessary 
for space, but unwilling to give up the lines 
of the bay, whose delicate curve means so 
much to the expression of the house; the 
designer continued the treatment, and added 
to its emphasis by a light metal roof of smilar 
form, covering a curved balcony, with a 
balustrade of ironwork. A great deal of the 
charm lies simply in the shallow curve and in 
the appreciation, however latent, of the slight 
extravagance of the circular joinery. The 
cheap building of last century or of the early 
nineteenth century seems never to have 
denied itself circular joinery; but to-day— 
probably owing to the prevalence of machine- 
made mouldings—circular work is apparently 
the first thing one has to give up in the 
attempt to save money. In the circular 
sashes one’s satisfaction rests not merely 
in the delicate form of the sweeping seg- 
ment, but also mentally—and perhaps un- 
consciously, in a sense of the added labour, 
in which there is a gleam of Ruskin’s 
lamp of sacrifice. Not that the later nine- 
teenth century knows no extravagance. The 
householder who shrinks from laying out 
money on the refinement of a long-radius 
curve would scorn to be without his stained- 
glass “kingfisher ”’ 
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and will probably run to tile risers for the 
steps... Can it, oh, can it be a fact that every 
age of building finds at last some corresponding 
period of admiration, and will it ever be the lot 
of some degraded generation to cherish a cult 
of to-day’s abominations ? Will there be some 
day talk, among the as yet unborn, of the good 
old days of our great-grandfathers and their 
cathedral-tinted door panels, their delicately 
tiled halls, their winsome stop-chamfers, and 
their charming bay windows, the angle piers 
of which were formed sometimes of quaint 
wire-cut bricks, covered with grey cement 
rendering, and sometimes with dainty cast-iron 
columns with neck mouldings—wmark the 
extravagance—four times the true Palladian 
size, and branching capitals cast in the simili- 
tude of the common polypody. Such a day I 
hope can never come; or rather, when the 
time does come for our great-grandchildren to 
pass judgment on what is left of the bricks 
and mortar of to-day, they will have before 
them such a vision as we cannot have in any 
of our retrospects. There is in the work of 
to-day a visible contrast between the good and 
the bad such as is not to be found by any 
searcher of our time in the recesses of our 
past. The contrast line, unhappily, does not 
he between architects’ buildings and builders’ 
buildings ; for, to our shame be it spoken, there 


are things bred on the drawing-board of men 
with brass plates which have to find themselves 
classed on the wrong side of the line. But 
that the contrast exists there can be no doubt, 
nor can there, happily, be a doubt that there are 
many beautiful things—bay-windows among 
them—which will do as happy resting-places for 
the eyes of our antiquarian descendants. But 
we are getting away from the bays, which, to 


do them justice, set one thinking and drive © 


one’s thoughts afield. In bays of the circular 
form—and, indeed, in polygonal ones as well, 
but perhaps specially in the former—it is 
important to remember, as a designer, that 
the plan form, whichever is adopted, is the 
most important thing about them; that it 
must be cherished and led up to, and that 
finally it will accomplish more of its mere 
self than a person of moderate experience 
would expect. Perhaps it seems unnecessary 
to say this, but there is a special reason for 
emphasising the observation. In the actual 
process of designing we deal necessarily with 
orthographic elevations as a means to our end. 
A similar bay window put on to an elevation is 


A ComparatTivety Dutu THING. 


You as architects, realise its circularity on 
your own or other men’s drawings, especially 
on your own, by the toil of drawing in the 
mullions in oblique elevation. But the draw- 
ing does not tell its full tale of effect, and you 
may be tempted to attach an (apparently 
lacking) interest to the member by some 
addition to the simplicity of its lines—some 
crowning feature, for example, or an addition 
to the centre of the cornice, if there is one. 
In this there is danger of error. The circular 
or segmental plan once adopted, you cannot 
serve its end better than by the accentuation 
of the horizontal lines which partake of the 
circularity. Herein lies the difference, or one 
of the main differences, between those old bays 
that we admire (be they stone and Tudor or 
wood and Georgian) and the modern horrors in 
which hang the “apartment” labels. The 
modern bay makes for height in its apertures ; 
it avoids bars, especially horizontal bars, in its 
glazing; transomes are probably altogether 
absent, and the piers are made thick and heavy 
so as to break even the moderate continuity of 
the sashes meeting rails and of the heads and 
sills. With the older types this is different. 
Copious window bars (or in stone work. well 
defined transomes) perform the double office of 


BREAKING-UP UNDUE VERTICALITY 


and of emphasising the plan-form of the bay, 
while the small piers, mullions, or sash boxes 
only produce as much intermission as the eye 
(that unconscious arbiter of stability) demands 
as a guarantee of sound construction and as a 
preventive of the worst of all faults—the over- 
bowing lintel. If you do not know what I 
mean by this last, ride down Oxford Street on 
a *bustop and look at the excrescence which is 
the sole feature of the Frascati restaurant. 
To design a bay of this description, you take a 
centre on the frontage line of the building (or 
a little outside it if you prefer to increase the 
effect), and turn a wall circle the inner radius 
of which is only about three times the length 
of the thickness of the wall. Here you have 
produced on plan a semi-circular bay which 
you proceed to embellish by the insertion of 
one mullion. To be sure, the omission of 
mullions altogether would have made the thing 
more startling, but the one mullion gives the 
public enough to reflect about with some sad- 
ness. As they pass the building they naturally 
and generally view it obliquely; the eye 
glancing across the curve which looked so fair 
on plan, and at least respectable on elevation, 
takes a straight line from the edge of the 
‘ single mullion to the jamb, and above it they 
see transome and head vaunting their unsup- 
ported circularity. This sad example leads to 
what one may call 
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that the vertical supports must always be 
sufficiently close together to prevent the 
appearance of the horizontal members being 
unsupported. This rule is, in one sense, the 
counterbalance of what I mentioned. befure— 
the need of emphasising the horizontal 
members; but it is surprising how little, how 


slender, the vertical supports may be and y 
satisfy the eye in this matter. In the old in 
windows of many a coaching hostel the © 
slimmest glazing bars between the glass panes 
are enough to prevent the eye being troubled — 
by any optical instability. In the splendid — 
segmental or semi-circular bays, which are the 
glory of some of the country houses of ou 
English Renaissance, the mullions are alway 
so placed that there is no chance of offence i 
this respect. It should be borne in mind that 
the relative closeness of these vertical supports 
is necessitated and regulated, not by the 

measurement of the length of segment, but by 
the length of its radius. The flatter the bay, 
in other words, the less need for the frequent 
support. It will readily be understood that — 
the greatest importance attaches to the way — 
in which a bay is covered in. Obviously a — 
bay, like other structures, can be roofed in > — 
either of two ways—either with a flat roof or — 
a sloping one. If your bay extends upwards _ 
to the whole height of the building its roof — 
may possibly form a part of the general roof- 
ing of the house. This, which is often a 
successful treatment, needs handling with 
great caution, especially if the bay be large — 
and the building comparatively small. In a 
very large structure the roof of the bay, — 
whether polygonal or circular, can appro- — 
priately be formed as a member growing out — 
of the rest of the roofing; or it may even, i 
the plan of the bay be part of a regular poly. 
gon, or of a circle, en. 


Taxe Form as A TURRET, 
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and rise above the apex of the normal roofin 
It is, however, very often the lot of a Ba 
window to be the largest feature; or one of the 
largest features, of a comparatively small house, 
and in such a case the use of a high-pitched ~ 
roof of such wide span, with eaves at the level — 
of the general eaves, will often result in the ~ 
production of a feature whose size will swamp — 
not only the building, but with it the bay 
itself. It may easily happen that the architect 
finds himself driven to the use of a flat invisibl 
roof for his bay for this very reason, that an 
form of sloping roof would work itself out int 
somsthing too gigantic for the scale of his” 
building. There is one treatment, popula 
some few years ago, which I think we may ~ 
unhesitatingly condemn as inappropriate in 
nearly all cases. It abounds in the neighbour-. 
hood of Fitzjohns Avenue, and consists in the 
cheerful expedient of clapping a gable of th 
full width of the bay on to the unfortuna 
erection, which is placed in the difficulty 
reconciling its own polygonal form with th 
square structure which surmounts it. Th 
problem is usually resolved by one of two ~ 
expedients. Either the canted angles of the — 
bay are treated as gigantic chamfers, and — 
brought to the square by cae 
Tue Usvat Larrer-Day EXPEDIENT — 


of a vast stop, or corbelling. or the gable, — 
which is at times half timbered, gets its 
triangular soffits supported by a bracket. 
These expedients, particularly the bracket 
business, are unhappy at best for they cast 
shadow on to the splayed windows, besides 
offering gratuitous harbourage to sparrows 
and their nests. If a bay must be sur- 
mounted by a gable, there are ways of getting 
over the difficulty. One may make the ba 
itself square and so produce one of the mo} 
‘beautiful features that can be devised. Indes 
so successful is the appearance of the squa 
bay under a gable that where this form i 
used one can tolerate a greater width in t 
gable, and a resultant soffit on either sid 
though the triangle soffit left by the polygona. 
bay is so far from tolerable. All good rules 
have their exceptions, I suppose, and ther 
are buildings of bygone days which succes 
fully carry through even the problem of 
square gable on the canted bay. You may 
see an example in the Talbot Inn | 

Oundle. The homely satisfaction of this — 
building goes to prove that our fore- 
fathers could sometimes succeed where 
their descendants generally fail. On t 
whole, one of the most beautiful treatmen' 
though a very unusual treatment of — 
gabled bay of polygonal form, is that of 
which one finds an example at Weston, a 
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old house between Leeds and Ilkley, In this 
ease the front or flat wall of the bay runs up 
to form the gable face, and the splayed sides 
are surmounted by parapetted wings with 
finials. The wings having horizontal copings 
do not, of course, exactly follow the line of the 
roof. Viewed from the back, if one could so 
view them, they would present the appearance 
of triangular blanks, but there is no great 
harm in this, nor, indeed, would there be any 
harm in their following the roof line, sloping 
downwards. A gable tormed on a canted plan 


who know the gabled apse of St. Michael’s 
Church at Folkestone, where the gable is, like 
_ this at Weston, so to speak, three-sided. In 
cases where the bay we are dealing with has 
walis which are lower than the main walls of 
the building, the roofing difficulty is often 
_ nearly as great, at least where pitched roofing 
is attempted ; and the difficulties in this case 
~ are caused by the intersection of the bay roof 
with the vertical face of the main wall behind. 
_ It is obvious that the roof of a segmental bay, 
if projected at an oblique angle on to the main 
_ wall, produces nothing more or less than one 
_ of those eccentric outlines which the geome- 
_ tricians know as conic sections. With a 
Ee polygon—if it be (as it generally is not) the 
exact half of a regular figure—there is no 
great difficulty, as the centre of the figure 
- will line on the wall line, and the roof can be 
- brought up to a true apex with regular mitres 
on the hips. But when the figure formed by 
_ the plan of the bay is something less than the 
_ half of a regular polygon, : 
: 5. A Lrrriz Cooxine 


‘is sometimes indulged in with results which 
are elegant.on the elevations, but disastrous in 

the eyes of ordinary spectators, who cannot be 
- induced to see things as they would appear on 
-adrawing-board. Generally speaking, canted 
bays are not parts of regular octagons, but 
have their canted sides less than the front. In 
such a case there may be a small piece of 
straight return between the cant and the wall. 
ee then becomes necessary to regulate matters 


so that the hips of the canted sides shall 
_ exactly meet on the wall line, otherwise a roof 
is produced which nothing but cooking can 
 saye,and which the said cooking will generally 
shipwreck. In this connection it is well to 
BE cbservo that many of the best old examples, 
particularly in Tudor and Renaissance work, 
have no square returns at all, and further that 
2 angle of the cant is frequently flatter than 
45°. There is, to be sure, an objection to the 
practice of allowing a very flat cant to die 
into a wall face without the intervention of a 
square return, namely, that the mouldings of 
the bay become unduly developed in their in- 
‘cidence upon the wall. This difficulty has to 
be meteither by 
_ Extreme Mopesty ON THE PART OF THE 
4 r MouLpINnes 
_ which have, in fact, to moderate their projec- 
tion, or by continuing the same mouldings on 
the wall face as strings or cornices. On the 
whole, there is a good deal to be said against 
_ pitched roofs for bays of the lower description, 
unless it be in the case of those with roofs of 
weathered masonry. In these it need hardly 
be pointed out, the planning must be done in 
strict regard to the form which will be brought 
about by the intersection of the roof slope with 
' There is one simple considera- 
tion which often altogether upsets the pos- 
sibility of applying a stopping roof to a bay, 


~ 


upon the wall space. If your bay projects 3ft. 
_it is obvious that with aslope of anything over 

45 deg., a pitched roof with its flashings will 
make a window for the room above almost an 
impossibility, unless its sill be at an unusual 
height from the floor. The corbelled windows, 
0 which we generally and perhaps incorrectly 
upply the term “ oriel,” are frequently covered 
with high-pitched roofs of masonry, but with 
this exception the bays of medieval, Renais- 
ance, and Georgian architecture—in fact, all 


‘Tur Best Bays or our ANcrIENT PERIODS 


are covered with flat roofs, or with roofs so 
flat as to be invisible behind their parapets. 
The roof in these cases being of no account 


is often very successful, as those will agree. 


“namely, the height which such a slope occupies . 


AND ARCHITECTURAL REGORD. 


architecturally, it remains to be considered 
how the parapet is dvalt with. Some of the 
best examples in this, as in other departments 
of Architecture, are the quietest. I noticed the 
other day, in a remote East Coast village, a 
plain brick house, whose only challenge for 
attention was a front door and two bays. The 
bays were canted, and very flat, and they 


extended to the whole height of the wall—in | 


fact, their coping, a 3in. York stone, was level 
with and identical with that of the main house 
wall. Our modern Georgians would have put a 
ball at each of the angles perhaps, and the balls 
would have looked very well too, I should not 
blame them. The composition I am speaking of, 
simple as it was, did without the balls, and 
looked as nearly perfect as things of the kind 
can look. It was as if a plain brick front, 
adorned only with the necessary openings, and 
its equally necessary coping, had been taken 
and bent in two places to form the bays which, 
with the door, were the only ostentations of 
the house. The roof, of course, ran straight, 
did not break over the bays, and the slight 
projections of the bays were covered by a lead 
flat, which was little more than an extension 
of the gutter of the main roof. In these cases 
we have the simplest treatment, which, how- 
ever successful, is no argument for the sup- 
pression of all more ambitious conceits. 
Parapets in all ages have been things to play 
with, and the bay being, as one might say, the 
luxury-point on a house’s front, is not the 
feature to forego all licence. Our old friend, 
the battlement, used even by the ancients, as 
much for ornamentas for the defensive objects 
which its warlike name implies, is a frequent 
infester of the tops of bay windows. He is not 
inadmissible, but he should be used with care. 
Too big he becomes gigantesque and ludicrous ; 
too small he is liliputian and again ludicrous. 
Even. when the. proportions are sound he 
may break up indecently the _ horizontal 
continuity which I have spoken of earlier as 
one of the secrets-of success in a bay. Open 
work of most kinds in the parapet involves 
piers, and these again, though very valuable in 
the canted bay as implying strength at the 
angles, may introduce an ill-placed verticality. 
Our modern trick of the festooned or swooping 
outline is sometimes happy, but is better em- 
ployed on the straight-sided bays than in the 
circular, and the same may be said of finials 


~ (whether balls or other forms) unless they 


occur with such frequency as shall cause an 
effect of series so as rather to carry the eye 
along the line we are emphasising than to 
interrupt that emphasis. Where indulgence 
is taken in open-work parapets or in finials or 
other means of breaking the outline, it is still 
possible to maintain the emphasis of plan 
form by a cornice of some vigour, There is, 
especially in the circular forms of bay, a 
marvellous charm in the simple bending of a 
moulding, however unelaborate, to the selected 
form. Evena plain unmoulded band, say of 
stone, among the brickwork has it value, and 
in cases where the bay is not mullioned, but 
pierced with large sash openings, it is difficult 
to over-estimate the importance of all the 
horizontal bands in giving continuity to the 
fourm. A base will often help—even a single 
plinth with the smallest possible projection ; 
just enough to catch the light and continue, 
so to speak, the message of circularity. It 
is time to say something of those bays 
whose form is not continued downwards to the 
ground level. The simplest way of treating 
such a feature is obviously to cut it off flat, 
and, strange as it may seem, there are many 
examples of such bays on a small and homely 
scale and in wooden construction which are 
singularly successful and happy in effect. 
The bare idea is contrary to all one’s notions 
of propriety, and the bald simplicity is 
helped in many cases by a slender wooden 
corbel or cantilever, which makes no pre- 
tence of really doing the work; but the 
fact remains that in many old villages, 
such as these which happily still surround 
London, there are small bays-of this description 
with absolutely plain soffits which are not by 
any means unpleasing in their appearance. 
The corbelled-out bay, to which, as I have 
mentioned before, some authorities restrict the 
name “ oriel,” is a more favourite feature in 
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foreign Architecture than in our own. If you 
look through the pages of those two monu- 
mental works on the Kenaissance—I mean the 
Denkmiahler Deutscher Renaissance and Mr, 
Gotch’s book on our English buildings of the 
same period—you will be struck by the fact 
that, whereas bay windows abound in both, 
the German examples are very largely of the 
corbelled-out variety, while the English ones 
are almost invariably of the simple, solid, 
down-to-the-ground type. Where the English- 
man broke loose was in his timber work ; his 
bays in woodwork are sometimes marvels of 
projection, but in stone the Briton was ever 
more modest than his foreign rivals. It may 
be said to the credit of the English that they 
have never been very over-reaching in the 
matter of corbels. Visible stability, even in 
the wildest days of the early Renaissance, has 
always been as much reverenced in English 
architecture as it was ignored elsewhere. 
There are nations whose natural impetus has 
led them in Architecture to the production of 
portents. It has been their aim to make stone 
look like a lace pocket-handkerchief, or to run 
it fine with corbels in real buildings as a child 
sports with gravitation in his box of bricks. 
These tricks have not been English tricks, 
and where they grow on English soil 
they are of foreign planting. We may 
be known by our bays and bows as by 
other things, and our solidity is something of 
a virtue. At the same time, one must allow a 
certain beauty to even the extravagant German 
frolics. Those bays in particular which grow 
out of the angles of a building are sometimes 
of singular grace, and when they are of the 
square type are often so arranged as to do no 
violence to the sense of stability. I had 
promised not to go into the construction 
question, but there are one or two pcints of 
appearance so closely allied to construction 
that I cannot conclude without a reference to 
them. First, as to bays 


AT THE ANGLE oF BUILDINGS. 


It is a common fault, and a perfectly avoidable 
one, to so place a bay at. the corner of a room 
that the carrying of the wall angle above it 
becomes to inquiring spectators a matter of 
conscious or unconscious anxiety. I am 
applying principally to villa building. - Of 
course one knows there is some jugglery of 
rolled steel joists going on out of sight, but 
there is no reason why the unconscious faculty 
which asks building construction questions on 
its own account should have been worried at 
all. It is perfectly easy to so plan a bay, 
circular, or square, or polygonal that the 
normal wall angle shall be either upon or 
slightly outside the line of the bay. This 
gives no detriment to the effect with*-, and is 
a great relief to the spectator insidé.. To 
have anything so cardinal as the angle of a 
building apparently descending into the un- 
trustworthy embrace of the lead flat over a 
drawing-room bay is, to well-ordered minds, a 
sin. There is also sometimes a sin in the 
popular collegiate device of a corbelled bay 
over an entrance-archway. It may beall right 
in appearance, as well as in construction, par- 
ticularly if the corbelling is not pressed too 
hard on to the arch. If well arranged 


THE CORBEL AND ITS BURDEN 


seem only to be paying a compliment to the 
stability of the arch, but if once you get any- 
thing approaching to a collision between the 
arch moulds and the corbel the result is 
miserably weak—at least in looks. If close 
quarters are essential some form of keystone 
treatment is the only possible expedient. One 
may make a Classic or semi-Classic keystone 
the base of a corbel where it would be im- 
possible, on grounds of appearance, to let a 
corbel take liberties of trespass with a Gothic 
arch. It is time for me to draw these rambling 
remarks to a conclusion, and I feel the lack 
of any great central doctrine or leading truth 
with which to pull the subject together. 
These bays of which we have been speaking 
grow more in the house than in the palace ; 
indeed, the monumental styles of Architecture 
find less opportunities for their use than the 
more strictly domestic. The bay has no place 
in the Palladian method, and though one may 
find here and there a Classic clubhouse, whose 
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smoking-room has an ex-crescent’window claim- 
ing the name of bay, you will discover it_to be 
disguised outwardly Sen ae 
By Some TorRTURED Cotonnaps 
whose insulted entablature seems to be only 
waiting for the time when it may go back to 
the straight again. Gothic Architecture and 
the freer Renaissance styles gave the oppor- 
tunity of using bays even in buildings of size 
and dignity, but the bay as we have ordinarily 
to deal with it, is the appendage of a house— 
of ahome. Its importance as part of a design 
can hardly be exaggerated. It is, if one may 
use a homely simile, like the nose on a face. 
Add 10 per cent. to its size, or take a degree 
from its flexure, and you may ruin the 
countenance—I should say the elevation—to 
which it belongs. A young architect not 
infrequently opens practice by “throwing out 
abow” for arelation. The simple mancuvre 
is thought to be a safe task to entrust to an 
unrisen genius. Confiding friends! They 
little know the risks theyrun. Tobe sure, the 
money-hazard is less than of the cost of a house, 
but they little understand the test to which 
they put their aspiring architect. You 
know Tennyson’s poem of the flower in the 
crannied wall— 


“Tf Leould understand,” he says, 
“«« What you are, root and all, and alli in all, 
I should know what man and God is.’ 


The knowledge of the little is a test, in fact, 
a proof of the knowledge of the great—of all. 
So with your bit of a bay window. It isn’t 
any fool’s job. There is a task for eye and 
hand, a task for the senses of proportion and 
propriety, a task, in fact, for all the powers 
that go to make an architect even in the least 
of these trifles. _Bays and oriels are not to be 
despised. If a man can design them, it is, 
perhaps, a sign that he can design most things. 
“Throw out your bays” by all means, and if 
you can do them worthily you are probably 
capable also of throwing up your town halls 
and your palaces. 


Tue parishioners of St. Lawrence Jewry and 
St. Michael Bassishaw met to consider what 
steps should be taken to remove the Sacra- 
mental plate, the fine old Grinling. Gibbon 
carved work, and the monuments, for which 
St. Michael’s, one of the creations of Christopher 
Wren’s architectural genius, is famed. The 
two parishes, by a recently-formulated scheme 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, are now 
amalgamated. It was resolved to apply to the 
Commissioners for a faculty to remove to St. 
Lawrence’s the plate and church services. As 
to the monuments, the Rector said it would be 
difficult to find room for them, as St. Lawrence 
Jewry was at present a veritable Campo Santo 
with its many memorials of the dead, and it 
would be as well to leave their future disposal 
in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
when St. Michael’s is demolished. 

Writine to The Times in connection with 
the pecpoeee widening of High Holborn, Mr. 


H. C. Jones, Clerk of the Board of Works for | 


the St. Giles District, recounts the circum- 
stances of the suggested improvement. He 
says :—‘ The attention of the Board was first 
directed to the desirability of an improvement 
being effected when the old buildings were 
demolished. On May 11th, 1898, I addressed 
a communication to the Clerk of the London 
County Council urging that the opportunity 
should be seized for carrying out the much- 
needed improvement. Further communica- 
tions passed between the Board and the 
Council upon the subject, from which the 
Board were led to believe that their recom- 
mendation would be adopted. On July 19th 
last the Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council presented a report 


recommending that the Board’s suggestion for 


the widening of High Holborn between South- 
ampton Row and Southampton Street to 70ft. 
should be carried out, but the reception of the 
report was opposed and the matter stood over. 
At the next meeting the Improvements Com- 
mittee presented a report stating that, upon 
reconsideration, they had determined not to 
proceed further with the improvement and 
withdrawing the recommendation,” 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovuszt, ARUNDEL STREET, 


November 30th, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 


carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 


and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —Joun 
Ruskin. 


Ar last the committee intrusted with the 
selection of the piece of Architecture to be 
copied for the forthcoming Paris Exhibition 
has come toa decision. The British pavilion 
in Paris will be in every exterior detail a 
reproduction of Kingston House, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wilts. This is considered to be one of 
the handsomest examples of seventeenth cen- 
tury Architecture in England, while the house 
has many historical associations. The replica 
to be erected in Paris will provide accommoda- 
tion for the Prince of Wales, when, as is 
expected, he visits the exhibition. Except 
on those occasions the house will be open to 
visitors. 


A prpuTaTion from the Society of Archi- 
tects has just waited on the Lord Chancellor, 
and presented a petition praying that a Parlia- 
mentary Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the present law with regard to 
ancient lights, with a view to saving the large 
amount of moneys being expended in deter- 
mining the rights of owners in regard to the 
same. The deputation was introduced by the 
Earl of Hardwicke, and comprised Mr. Walter 
Emden, J.P. (President of the Society), Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, J.P., and Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. 8. Leslie, R.E. (the Vice-Presidents), Mr. 
Ellis Marsland (Hon. Secretary), and Mr. H. 
Morse Hewitt (Morse Hewitt and Farman). 
The deputation proposed that a Building Act 
tribunal] of the London County Council should 
be appointed to deal with, prior to the com- 
mencement of building operations, applica- 
tions made by owners of buildings to define 
the limits within which they are entitled to 
build, having regard to the adjacent properties, 
and also a similar tribunal for other parts of 
the country.—His Lordship, after discussing 
the matter, informed the deputation that he 
would give the matter careful consideration. 


ONCE upon a time a municipality—we think 
it was Brighton—were seriously annoyed by 
the vagaries of an elderly citizen of large 
means whose hobqy it was to buy up house 
property in the town and allow it to remain 
unoccupied for months and years. The result 
was not only to render ugly the streets in 
which these derelict tenements with their 
blindless dirty windows were situated, but also 
seriously to diminish the rateable value of the 
town, since no rates were chargeable on these 
empty houses. Without entirely approving 
the tactics of that elderly gentleman, we could 
almost wish, says the Globe, that some million- 
aire, or better still, some syndicate of many 
millionaires, would devote themselves to buy- 
ing up vacant sites in London, and keeping 


them vacant. - Though it saddens a Londoner - 


to see some more or less historic building 
come to the housebreaker, yet for a few weeks 
or months he is a little comforted by the new 
sensation of light and air in streets which had 


long been strangers to these blessings, and by 
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the unaceustomed vistas which the demoli 
has opened to his gaze. Not long ago. D 
Lane was for quite a considerable perio: 

of the breeziest thoroughfares in the m 
polis by reason of the large number of h 
which had been simultaneously pulled 
there. Just now Holborn is in the — 
desirable condition owing to the destructio 
Furnival’s Inn, But it will not last. A y 
the masons and the bricklayers are at work or 

the foundations, and very soon they will have 
raised some gigantic building, whose architec- 
tectural beauties will not console us for 
light that it will shut out. 


If there is any real necessity for the est 
lishment of the Central School of Arts | 
Crafts which is projected by the Coun 
Council, some serious failure to fulfil their pro- — 
fessed mission must be credited, says the 
Globe, to the Government Art Schools at Sor 
Kensington and elsewhere in London. Th 
particular centres of Art education are s 
posed to exist especially for the benefit of 
designer and craftsman, and to offer adv: 
tages to the student of the applied arts wh 
are denied to the would-be artist. Yetin 
directions are being established Polytech 
and technical schools independent of Govs 
ment control, and managed on lines that 
quite distinct from those followed by 
Science and Art Department. All this implies 
that the system to which the official educato: 
are committed is not recognised as either ce 
plete or efficient. 


Some definite changes in the voile i 
the Government schools would certainly seem 
to be necessary if they are to maintain their — 

authority. If they are to be places w 
picture painters can be trained, masters m 
be provided who have a sound acquaintan 
with the principles of pictorial art ; and if t 
claims of handicraft are to be preferred, th 
teaching must be in the hands of men who 
know by actual experience what is most likel 7 5 
to be useful to the craftsman. As things are 
at present the Science and Art Department 
being ousted from its position because it caters 
properly for neither class of students; and the — 
work it might do is being taken from. ity 
other bodies which are better in touch with 
the educational necessities of the moment. — 
But this duplication of schools throws upo1 
the community that has to pay the cost 
these competing establishments a burden that 
is, to say the least, very inconvenient. 


$ 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing to the = 
reference to Sir John Wolfe Barry’s address on 
London Highways, emphasises the necessity of 
every opportunity being grasped fon open 
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Paul’s Churchyard. The demolition st all a 
houses immediately behind the Peel statue is 
affords an opportunity for completing a portion — 
of the scheme of Sir Christopher Wren, re- 
ferred to by Sir John Barry, and it is” only 
natural to suppose that the City Corporation — 
would jump at such a fine opportunity fo: ie: 
opening up in a wide thoroughfare the northe 
roadway of St. Paul’s Churchyard, now. haa 
and useless for wheeled traffic, . _ ae oe 


But what are the facts of the matter : > Th < 
block of buildings at the corner of the church- 
yard, now oceupied by Mr. Nicholson, is the — 
property of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, and that Committee 
has had the future disposition of the site in 
question under prolonged. consideration ;_ in 
spite, however, of repeated reminders in the 
Court of Common Council of the glutted co 
dition of the City traffic, and th» desirability 
of seizing this opportunity to open up a new — 
channel, already hilf made, the Court has now — 
granted - a lease of the propert for- eighty 
years to the present occupier, Ks at a, ‘greatly 
increased rental. When the matter was aadee 
discussion in the Court it was strongly and 
clearly pointed out that the northern 2: of 
the eee is, eae nas? a bso 


. 
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of the great main highway running through 

_ the Metropolis, extending from Bow and Strat- 
ford in the east to Westminster in the west, 
and that the opening up of this barred section 
of the highway would be the natural comple- 

_ment of the widening of Ludgate Hill, and of 
the Strand and Fleet Street improvements, 
but all to no avail. As the matter now stands 
this magnificent improvement is blocked for 
eighty years to come, unless at a considerably 
increased cost to the ratepayers. 


- THE complete scheme need not be effected 
at once ; all that is needed now is that this 
obstructing house shall be put back to a build- 
ing line, on its southern face, corresponding 
with the north side of Cheapside; the re- 
mainder of the scheme can be continued as 
opportunities occur by the falling in of leases, 
thus extending the cost of the work over a 
series of years. Immediate action is requisite 
to prevent the commission of such a blunder 
as that I have indicated above, for it is only 
by the pressure of public opinion that the 
progress of the scheme on its present lines can 
be arrested. ; 


Wuen Sir Henry Tate gave £80,000 forthe fine 
gallery for British art at Pimlico he arranged 
that the building to be set up with the money. 
should be so designed that, while complete in 
itself, it should be capable of extension to 
just about double its original size. That ex- 
tension is now being carried out, and, indeed, 
is far advanced that the new building has 
attained its full height, and the scaffolding 
will soon be cleared away from the external 


_ walls, The new portion will be rather larger 


than the old, or, at any rate, will afford more 
wall space. 


In the extended Tate Gallery an important 
feature will be a large central floor for British 
sculpture. The terms of the Chantry bequest 
have unfortunately been legally interpreted in 
a way that will, it is to be feared, put some 


- difficulty in the way of filling this gallery. 


That bequest stipulates that works purchased 
shall be finished and complete, and one of the 
Courts has decided that in the case of sculp- 
tures this means that only bronze or marble 
can be purchased, the artist’s modelling being 
regarded as the sketch from which a finished 
work may not be commissioned, though that 
finished work may be only an exact reproduc- 
tion in a more valuableand enduring material. 
The effect of this ruling is that artists who 
cannot or who do not care to afford the expense 
of marble or bronze until they are sure of dis- 
- posing of their work have no chance of getting 
- it purchased by the Chantry Trustees. 


To get upstairs without any particular 
effort is a desideratum with many people, and 
hence the invention of the now familiar “ lift.” 

- But at “Harrod’s,’ Brompton, visitors are 
shown how to ascend to the upper regions by 
_ means of a “revolving ” staircase. The opera- 
tion is simplicity itself. The “traveller” puts 
his feet on the staircase, his hand on the rail, 
and is “wafted” by imperceptible motion to 
_ the place where he would be. The invention 
is new to England, but has, for some time, 
been at work at the Grands Magasins du 
Louvre, in Paris. The staircase consists of an 
- endless floor, on rollers, and the machinery is 
in the basement. The inventors suggest that 
_ “the moving staircase” would be of great use 
in hotels, railway stations, &c. 


THE most troublesome piece of work in con- 
nection with with the Central railway is the 
roofing oyer the subway in front of the 

Mansion Honse. The subway itself has been 
excavated, and its walls built round, but at 

present the whole of the roadway with its 
tremendous traffic is supported on timber. 
The problem to be solved is how to remove the 
_ entire surface and the timber supports beneath 
and to replace them by a fabric of iron and 
steel, and to lay down a new roadway of 
concrete and asphalte without interrupting 
oa vehicular traffic. It will bo dealt with, of 
course, bit by bit, and the Act of Parliament 
authorising the work requires that it shall be 
done wholly by night, and that holes shall be 
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timbered over for the passage of vehicles by 
day. The Company are trying to get the 
consent of the City authorities to their work- 
ing throughout the day and night. They urge 
that it will take a couple of hours every 
morning to construct their timber viaduct, and 
two hours more at night to clear it away, so 
that their night will be short, and the day will 
be wholly lost. The continuous working 
would involve some diversion of traffic, but it 
certainly looks as though the speediest method 
will be the-best. - 


. Arrrer a prolonged and arduous work, the 
Midland Railway Company have now opened 
a portion of the widening of their line between 
Kentish Town Station and St. Pancras. For 
some time past a sort of bottle-neck has existed 
at this part, and the suburban traffic has 
frequently been very congested. The widen- 
ing has been in operation for several years; 
and, now that it is completed, the suburban 
traffic between Kentish Town and Moorgate 
Street will be considerably accelerated. Four 
additional platforms have been provided to 
meet the requirements of the suburban trafic, 
two at Kentish Town and two at Camden 
Road Station. The same Company also opened, 
at Somers Town, a new coal depdét, which has 
a superficial area of over ten acres. Hydraulic 
power is used throughout, and by means of 
four lifts about 400 wagon loads of coal may 
be emptied daily. In pulling down a part of 
old Somers Town a fine artesian well was dis- 
covered, from which sufficient water can be 
obtained for all the hydraulic power necessary. 
This huge addition to St. Pancras Station has 
cost fully half a million sterling, and the 
erection of a second surface above the level of 
the roadway is quite a feat of engineering. 


TuHereE exists in Austria an Art and Indus- 
trial Museum, the objects of which are to 
promote the. production of artistic goods in 
the various manufacturing industries. The 
chief means adopted by the museum is to pro- 
minently exhibit models which it considers 
suitable for Austrian makers to imitate. The 
Archduke Rainer, a cousin of the Emperor, 
has for many years been protector of the 
museum, and under his direction no furniture 
has been exhibited there except in old German 
style or purely Viennese work. Recently a 
new director of the museum was appointed, a 
certain Councillor Scala, and he at once set 
himself the task of introducing English furni- 
ture into Austria. English furniture now has 
the place of honour in the museum, and the 
result has been a marked increase in the pur- 
chase of English furniture in place of the 
cumbrous old German work. The Archduke 
Rainer protested in vain against the Angli- 
cising of the furniture industry, and resigned 
his position as protector of the museum when 
Councillor Scala persisted in his course. A 
storm of indignation from the local furniture 
manufacturers has likewise failed to move 
Herr Scala, and the importation of English 
furniture proceeds apace. 


Tue feature of the Old Masters’ Exhibition 
this year is suggested by the Amsterdam 
Exhibition. It is to be a collection of Rem- 
brandts. Sir Edward Poynter has obtained 
promises from practically all the English con- 
tributors to the Amsterdam show to allow 
their pictures to go to the Academy on their 
return from Holland. A few of the foreign 
Rembrandts may also be included in the 
London show. 


Sir W. B. Ricumonp has just delivered to 
the Hampstead Art Society another of those 
interesting lectures on his work in mosaic, 
which have marked the various stages of his 
progress with the St. Paul’s decorations. He 
insisted with justifiable pride upon the 
importance of his achievement in practically 
creating a school of mosaic workers in this 
country, and claimed for the result of their 
efforts a position by no means inferior to the 
best that has been done in other parts of the 
world. As an instance of the growth of skill 
in the craftsmen under his direction -he 
referred to the quarter dome just unveiled in 
the Cathedral, which he pronounced to be one 


of the finest pieces of mosaic he had ever 
seen. To have so far perfected in the short 
space of seven years a form of decoration 
scarcely understood before by British workers 
is immensely creditable to his energies. 


In Part IV. of “The Temple, London,” 
which is being issued by Messrs. Frost and 
Reed, Mr. Percy Thomas illustrates “The 
Master’s House,’ and “The Choir of the 
Temple Church.” Both are etchings of more 
than usual merit, delicate in handling, capable 
in draughtsmanship, and agreeable in their 
refinement of tone. They are distinctly 
attractive as renderings of picturesque sub- 
jects, and do credit, both in selection and 
treatment, to the artist’s judgment. Canon 
Ainger, the Master of the Temple, continues 
his descriptive notes on the plates. 


Outp Eneravines of London are getting 
scarce, and fine prints especially are now 
rarely obtainable, except at greatly advanced 
prices. The sale of the second portion of the 
collection of the late Mr. J. H. Wilson at 
Sotheby’s last week was therefore of excep- 
tional interest. Many of the prints and 
drawings related to Central London, but there 
was a fine collection of views south of the 
Thames, together with some relating to the 
districts east of the Tower. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson, AND Woops sold 
on Wednesday week old English and Irish 
silver plate, &c., from various sources. The 
more notable lots included 36 silver dinner 
plates, weighing a total of 6900z.—£217; a 
collet necklace, composed of 61 graduated 
brilliants, and with single-brilliant snap— 
£285 ; a silver-gilt tea-kettle, richly chased in 
relief with medallions of figures in Chinese 
costumes, festoons of flowers, &c., by William 
Grundy, 1758—1080z. at 26s. per ounce; a 
parcel-gilt beaker-shaped cup and cover, on 
three ball feet with pierced appliqué orna- 
ment, chased with grotesques, a group of the 
Good Shepherd in the centre, 12in. high, 30oz., 
Augsburg work—#£46; a pair of ormolu wall 
lights, with scroll branches for four lights 
each, mounted with old Dresden porcelain 
figures of birds—60 guineas; a pair of Louis 
XVI. bronze fire-dogs, with Chinese figures— 
40 guineas; a pair of Louis XVI. ormolu 
candelabra, with figures of Cupids supporting 
scroll branches for ten lights each, 40in, high 
—66 guineas; a set of ten carved mahogany 
Chippendale chairs and two armchairs, from 
Lady Jane Goding’s collection—£68 ; a set of 
four Chippendale mahogany chairs, carved 
with abelt and scrolls, an arm-chair and a 
settes, both nearly similar—£52; and a large 
Sheraton mahogany wardrobe, inlaid with 
medallions of figures, flowers, trophies, and 
ribbons in satin and other woods, 84in. high, 
100in. wide—£70. 


WueEn the scheme for improving Downing 
Street is carried out, that part of the garden 
which belongs to No. 10 will be left as it is 
now; but the five-story building which is to 
occupy the site of No. 11 (at present the resi- 
dence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
No. 12 (the Government Whips’ office) will 
cover also the open space at the back of these 
houses, and the garden of No. 10 will thus be 
sandwiched between two high walls that will 
restrict the outlook to a bit of the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. When the western end of 
Downing Street has been rebuilt in accordance 
with the plans of the Office of Works, the 
Board of Agriculture, and the Irish Office will 
be transferred thither, the former from White- 
hall Place and St. James’s Square, and the 
latter from Old Queen Street. 


Tue First Commissioner of Works has, 
through the Hon. RB. B. Brett, written to the 
vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster, stating that the remaining blocks of 
buildings between Parliament Street and King 
Street will very shortly be demolished, and the 
site between those streets entirely cleared, In 
these circumstances it is desirable, he states, 
that the new line of street adopted by. the 
Government should be formed without y; 
and it is suggested that steps should be taken 
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as soon as possible to carry out the requisite 
alterations. The Works and General Purposes 
Committee of the vestry will recommend that 
body to inform her Majesty’s Office of Works 
that the vestry concur in the desirability of 
the new line of street being formed without 
delay, but that it does not appear that the Act 
of Parliament under which the improvement 
is being carried out imposes any obligation 
upon the vestry in the matter. 


Proressor J. W. Hauzs, lecturing at Hamp- 
stead to the members.of the local Antiquarian 
and Historical Society on the famous hostelry 
known as “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” now in course 
of rebuilding, said it was almost certain that 
from early times an earthwork stood on the 
site of the present building, and hence the 
name of “Castle.” Jack Straw, a leader of 
the revolt of the peasants in 1381, was credited 
with having made a camp on the spot, but 
historical authorities were against it. On 
Wednesday, June 12th, Wat Tyler, at the 
head of the Kentish men, was encamped on 
Blackheath; while Jack Straw, with the Essex 
contingent, was at Mile End. On Saturday 
Wat Tyler was slain at Smithfield, and the 
insurrection was over. Jack Straw was taken 
and executed on the Sunday, and it was hardly 
possible that he could have found his way to 
the part of the heath which now bore his 
name. It was quite clear, however, that Jack 
Straw and his men went to Highbury, and 
there attacked the country seat of the Prior 
of the Knights Hospitallers, against which 
Order the peasants entertained a great hatred. 
Highbury Barn was the grange connected 
with the ancient priory, and Highbury could 
lay claim to a genuine “ Jack Straw’s Castle.” 
The hostelry was originally a private house, 
built at the beginning of the last century, and 
it was a curious fact that the wood of the 
gallows on which a highwayman was hanged 
in 1673 was built into the wall. About the 
middle of the last century it became a public- 
house, and seemed to have been merely known 
as the Castle Inn. The first literary mention 
of it as “Jack Straw’s Castle” was in a book 
called “ The Cabinet of Curiosities,” published 
in 1822. 


Just a year ago the great fire of Cripplegate 
took place. For months, it-will be remembered, 
the whole area was left in much the same state 
as when quitted by the firemen. Negotiations 
that were in progress with a view to running 
a central street through the district, and 
widening the other thoroughfares, were the 
cause of the delay in resuming constructive 
operations. When these schemes failed “in 
April, with one accord owners started to 
rebuild, and the whole area in a very short 
time became a veritable forest of scaffold-poles 
and timber. When once the builders had 
taken possession no time was lost, and now, a 
year after the event, with the exception of a 
long gap on the churchyard side of Well Street, 
the whole of the premises have practically 
been rebuilt, on just the same frontage lines 
as formerly, not an inch having been conceded 
to the public in either of these busy streets. 
Although the site is now roofed in, much 


remains to be done before busines resumes its — 


wonted course, In Jewin Crescent very much 
remains to be done, but there is much more 
activity here than in Well Street, where a very 
large space running almost from the vicarage 
to Nicholl Square shows no sign of develop- 
ment. The vicarage has been restored, as has 
the Church of St. Giles. 


A NEW STREET, connecting Crutched Friars 
with Fenchurch Street, at.a cost of only about 
£13,000, may be described as something very 
cheap in the way of Civic architecture, The 
new thoroughfare will run from John Street, 
Crutched Friars, through a vacant site, and 
will be 40ft. wide, the Corporation making the 
roadway and constructing sewers, subways, 
and vaults. The owners of the vacant space 
-have agreed to contribute £6000 of the. sum 
mentioned, also to give up land, which has 
been valued at nearly £90,000. In return they 
will receive frontages to the new street, the 
creation of which is hound to greatly enhance 
the value of the site. er; 
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ABERDEEN.—The new Church of St. Peter, at 
Walker Road, Torry, was formally opened last 
week. The new church is a handsome addition 
to the Ecclesiastical architecture of Aberdeen. 
A notable feature is its height. The church is 
constructed on the design of a nave with pro- 
jecting right and left aisles, which are sup- 
ported on internal pillars. The width of the 
nave is 35ft., and the height from the floor to 
the apex of the arched ceiling is no less than 
60ft. Another feature of the design is the 
lighting arrangements. The pillars supporting 
the aisles are so close together as to hide the 
aisle windows from anyone not directly opposite 
them, and the curious, effect is produced of the 
building being filled with a flood of light, while 
from either end no windows are visible. The 
narrow aisles are intended solely for pro- 
cessional purposes. The masonry is of red 
granite, in small oblong blocks, by which is 
secured a pleasing effect. The cost of the 
building is about £5000. 


Avonmoutu.—tThe first instalment of Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster and Co.’s cottage building 
scheme at Avonmouth is now completed. The 
rank consists of a dozen houses, designed by 
Mr. Bligh Bond, and fronting what used to be 
known as Green Lane. Each house has a 
parlour, a living room, a scullery and bath- 
room on the ground level, and. three bed- 
rooms on the upper floor. Each plot of land 
is 17ft. wide by 100ft. deep. Other houses are 
to be built on the same side of the street, and 
additional land has been secured on the other 
side of the way for further buildings. 


Batrersea, §.W.—Probably there is not 
in all southern London a more uninteresting 
district than that part of Battersea which lies 
between York Road and the river. There, 
however, amid the unlovely streets and houses 
about half-way between Battersea and Wands- 
worth bridges, the Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge Mission and Settlement have built 
a new church and mission at a cost of £4000, 
years ago. In October of 1892 the ground 
floor of a fairly large building, called Caius 
Hall, was completed, and now the new church 
has just been dedicated by the Bishop of 
Rochester. The church stands over the hall, 


the latter now forming a kind of crypt for it. 


The church consists of a broad single-span 
nave and a chancel considerably narrower, 
with an organ chamber and vestry beneath. 
The church is of brick with stone dressings, 
and is in the Geometric Gothic style—plain 
in design but pleasing in its simplicity and its 
proportions. ‘The architects are Messrs. W. 
and C, A. Bassett Smith, of the Adelphi, W.C., 
and the builder is Mr. W. Hammond, of York 
Road, Battersea. 


BrruincHam.—The laying of a memorial- 
stone in the new church in course of erection 
at Stirchley took place on Saturday week. The 
site of the new church abuts on the High 
Street. The church has been designed in the 
later decorated style of Gothic architecture, 
and consists of a nave 82ft. long by 35ft. wide 
in the clear, with north and south ambulatory 
aisles, each having five bold but low arches 
from the nave. The chancel will be 32ft. 6in. 
by 22ft. On the south side of this will be the 
clergy and choir vestries, the latter being 
carried up as a tower, in which will be the 
organ chamber over the vestry; and again, 
above the organ chamber, will be a ringing 
loft and belfry large enough for a peal of 
eight bells. At the western end of the nave; 
and connected to it by a triple arcaded and 
traceried opening, will be the apsidal-shaped 
baptistry, and north aud south porches and 
inner porches, and above the triple arcade will 
be “a large window. Over each of the nave 
arcades there will be ten ‘two-light traceried 


windows, and carved ‘corbels and shafts sup- | 


porting eleven hammer-beamed principals and 
intermediates, having traceried spandrils ; 
while bold flying buttresses, whose arched 


' of these is that of Messrs. Watham, Gardine 
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soffits will be visible inside the shallow aisl 
will stiffen the walls carrying the wide spann 
roof. The chancel will have a seven-light 
wi-dow, and two windows of two lights ea 
on the north side, and one on the south ¢ 
The roof of the chancel will be wagon-sha: 
and divided by ribs into panels. All the w: 
will be built of brick throughout. The exte 
dressings are to be of red terra-cotta, . 
account of its greater durability than stonein 
a manufacturing district, and the internal 
piers, arches, and other dressings will be in — 

selected Farleigh Down Bath-stone, In the — 
architect’s-design a morning chapel, on the 
north side of the chancel, was shown, but this © 
is not being carried out at present. A vault 
for the heating apparatus is provided in the 
tower basement. Mr. William Hale is th 
architect, and Mr. Thomas Smith the builde 


Bristot. — Many new factories have z > 
recent years been erected in various parts of — 
the city and its suburbs. One of the largest 


and Co., clothing manufacturers. The who 
of the main building, which measures 210; 
by 150ft., is lighted from the roof on the No 
light principle, using upwards of 13,000f6, 
plate glass set in steel bars. The roo 

supported on iron columns, with light ste 
trusses and framing. Entering by the ma 
hauling way the offices are on the left, andi 
front is a corridor running through the cent 
of the factory, from which all the rooms can 
be inspected and approached. The whole 
building is warmed by a hot-water apparat 
supplied by Messrs. Crispin and Sons. T 
elevatio s generally are of pennant stone, wi 
Cattybrook brick dressings and cornices, t 
central block being entirely of brick, wi 
Broseley tile roof. The general contract hi 
been carried out by Messrs. Cowlin and Sons 
and the engineering by Mr. G. Tuckey. The — 
architects for the whole of the works were 
Messrs. La Trobe, F.R.I.B.A., and Weston, o 
20, Clare Street, Bristol. he 


Carpirr.—A new church in Albany Road — 
has just been opened. The building gives 
seating accommodation to close upon 1000 — 
worshippers, and has been erected at a cost of 
£6800, the contractors being Messrs. E.'T'urner — 
and Sons, and the architects Messrs. Jones 
Richards, and Budgen. In addition to the 
church, the building comprises two ert 
parlours, four spacious classrooms, and other 
offices. The building generally has a very 
light appearance with plenty of window space, 
filled in with nicely-tinted cathedral glass. — 
The roof is curved with massive ribs at inte 
section of nave and transept, these resting o: 
stone pilasters. The carving in the treatmen 
of the base of these is very effective and form 
afeature of the building. The remainder 
the roof is panelled, the colouring of which 
pleasing and warm. The chapel is heated wi 
hot air, the apparatus being supplied by 
Messrs. Langfield and Co. Limited, of Man. 
chester, whose method of ventilation has also 
been adopted. The building has been con- 
structed with Newbridge stone, with Bath — 
stone dressings. ees 


CoucHESTER.—The complete list of builders’ 
tenders for the erection of the new Town Hall _ 
at Colchester, in Portland stone, we understa aa 
to be as follows :—George Dobson and So: 
Colchester, £46,270; F. Dupont, Colchester: 
£44,975; Everett and Sons, Colchester, 
£44,135 ; Lawrence and Sons, City Road 
£43,114; Platman and Fotheringham, £40,350 
William Downes, £39,820; John Shillitoe and 
Son, Bury St. Edmund’s, £39,492; W. Ch 
bers, Colchester, £38,446; John Thomps« 
Peterborough, £38,028 ; Grimwood and So: 
Sudbury, Suffolk, £37,294; W. Pattinson a 
Sons, Parliament Street, London, &%. 
£36,292 ; and Kerridge and Shaw, Cambrid; 
£34,214 (accepted). With certain necesss 
additions, Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw’s ten 
will total about £35,000, and it may be m 
tioned that the estimates do not include t 
erection of the upper part of the Victo 
Tower. aa Se anes Se 
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_Frecunry.—The directors of the Industrial 
_ School are erecting a new entrance gateway and 
lodge at this school in the Glasgow Road. 
It was designed by Mr. David Smart, architect, 
8, High Street. ‘The contractors are :—Mason 
work, A. Beveridge ; joiner, D. Crichton ; 
slater, J. Buchan; plumber, Frew and Sons ; 
_and plasterer, John Peebles—all of Perth. 


_ Lonpon, E.C.— Considerable — structural 
alterations have recently been made at the 
London offices of the Caledonian Fire and Life 
Insurance Company. The offices are situated 
in King William Street. Thealterations have 
mainly taken place in the life department of 
the office, and consist of the removal of 
heavy cross walls and a stone staircase from 
the ground floor, and the substitution of an 
internal mahogany staircase leading from the 
"general offices on the ground floor to the 
' secretary’s and other offices situated upon the 
~ first floor. The new life office has been refitted 
Fe with handsome mahogany counters and fittings. 
_ The premises have been heated by low pressure 
_ hot water by Messrs. Edwards and Son, of 
_ Great Marlborough Street.. The general con- 
% tractors for the works were Messrs. Thompson 
FE and Beveridge, of Albany Street, N.W. The 
_ alterations were designed and carried out 
_ under the personal supervision of Mr. Howard 
_ Sint Clarke, of Bishopsgate Street Within. 
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_  MertrincHam.—The parish church of Met- 
~ tingham has been re-opened by the Bishop 

of Norwich after the completion of extensive 
restoration. The church is of Norman style, 
and stands on a commanding eminence. Some 
idea of the nature of the work of restoration 
‘may be gathered from. the details which are 
appended. The whole of the exterior, flint 
and stone work has been restored and made 
good, the old flat tiles on the roof have 
been replaced with slates, and the lead on 
that part over the nave and aisle has been 
taken off and re-cast. As regards the in- 
terior of the edifice, this has been entirely 
~re-seated in pitch pine, and in the chancel two 
seats have been added, and their carved oak 
fronts considerably lengthened. The old 
brick paving has been removed, and a wood 
block floor laid in its place. The spars in the roof 
_ over the aisle, which were formerly naked, are 
- now covered with panelled oak lining, and the 
under side of the bell-chamber floor has also 


side, the lobby entrance has been converted 
into a vestry, laid with wood block flooring, 
_ the old vestry, which was found to be most 
- unsuitable, having been pulled down. At the 
_ north entrance a lobby has been added having 
_ a loose panel in the roof for ventilation. The 
_ windows have all undergone treatment. Some 
those which had formerly been bricked up 
have been opened out, and all have been 
_re-glazed with square clear glass in a steel- 
_ coloured border, giving the interior a very 
light and cheerful appearance. The walls 
have been re-coloured, and the oak-work 
cleaned and oiled, and the church is now effect- 
ually warmed by a heating apparatus on the 


air warming underground stoves. During the 
progress of the work, two piscinas were dis- 
covered, one in the chancel and one in the 
south aisle. They must have been built up a 
great many years, but they have now been re- 
opened, and are considered very beautiful. 
The whole has been carried out by Mr. A. D. 
Botwright, builder, of Bungay, from plans and 
specifications prepared by Mr. W. A. Coombs, 
architect, of Charing Cross, London, the con- 
act price being £609. 


North Suietps.— The Queen Victoria 
School, situated in Lovaine Place West, North 
Shields, the latest addition to the educational 
establishments erected by the Borough of 
Tynemouth School Board, has been formally 
opened. The buildings consist of eight class- 
rooms, capable of seating sixty children in the 
mixed department, and in the infants’ depart- 
ment, seventy-two. The present buildings 
form only two-fifths of the whole scheme. 
Playgrounds and sanitary arrangements have 
een provided for the complete school, for 


_ been panelled and moulded. On the south 


have been renewed and others restored, whilst: 


“hot air principle by means of one of Porritt’s | 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


1350 scholars. Externally, the schools are 
well-proportioned and pleasing. The designs 
for the school were prepared by Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Dick, architects, whose plans were 
selected in competition for the work, and the 
contract for the buildings has been carried out 
by Mr. Joseph Elliott, of North Shields, while 
the heating apparatus has been supplied by 
Messrs, Emley and Sons, of Newcastle. 
Messrs. Doulton, of London, supplied the 
terra-cotta. The clerk of works was Mr. W. 
Moore, the superintendent architect being Mr. 
C. T. Marshall, M.S.A., of Newcastle and North 
Shields. 


PrerrH.—Under an Act of Parliament, pro- 
cured about five years ago, the Police Com- 
missioners of Perth got authority to make a 
new street from South Street to Mill Street in 
ling with Kinnoull Street and Scott Street. 
Among the public buildings-already erected 
are the Post Office, the Sandeman Public 
Library, and the Wilson Church. One of the 
most striking of the buildings in the street is 
rapidly approaching completion. It is situated 
at the corner of South Street and Scott Street, 
and is a four-story tenement of shops, offices, 
and dwelling-houses. The style of Architec- 
ture is Classic. The first-floor windows are 
ornamented with Corinthian pilasters and 
pediment, while the top story is surmounted 
by a large cantilever cornice, and the attic 
windows have ornamented peliments. The 
treatment of the corner takes the form of an 
ornamental oriel window. The building was 
designed and erected under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. David Smart, architect. 
The contractors were:—Mason work, Robert 
Brand and Son; joiner work, Leith and Lums- 
den; slater, James Buchan; plumber, James 
MacLeish ; plasterer, John Mackie—all of 
Perth. < 


Enquiry Department. 


SOUND-PROOF FLOORING. 

To the Editor of Tum BuiutpErs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Can you kindly inform me of the best 
method for preventing sound passing through 
a floor? Eleven inch deals are used to carry 
the floor, and Itin. by 34in. floorboards—which 
are not yet fixed—with a lin. counter floor, 
half way through the joists, nailed to slips, 
nailed on joists.—Yours truly, R.8. 

The method suggested would suffice, especi- 
ally if the space between the counter boarding 
and the floor proper were filled with slag wool. 


Correspondence. 


GODALMING COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of THE BurtupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—I should like to point out to your 
Special Commissioner that the conditions do 
not require the fixtures to be shewn in either 
the Court Room or Council Chamber, and 
therefore the conditions have not been extra- 
vened, but, on the contrary, the reply to 


question No. 4, states “the floor should be 


capable of being cleared,” and it was so shown 


by yours truly, 
THE AUTHOR OF No. 3. 
November 23rd, 1898. 
London, E.C. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN FIND. 

To the Editor of Tur BuiupERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S1r,—The notice in your paper as to 
the seal found at Selby Abbey reminded me that 
a few years ago, when at Scarborough, whilst 
wandering round the Castle Hill, I picked up 
an old bronze seal, very much coated with 
verdigris. By the lettering, I should say it is 
about the same period as the Selby find. 
Canon Raine greatly admired it, and translated 
the inscription: “S!' Johis ad Ecclesiam” (The 
Seal of John of the Church). There are two 
or three similar seals at the museum at York. 
—Yours truly,” da TecP, 

York, 
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Under Discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On last Friday a meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association was held at 9, Conduit Street, 
W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne in the chair.— 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Batsford 
for presenting several new books to the library. 
—Messrs. L. Blank and A. Woodroofe were 
elected members.— Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s 
paper upon “ Oriel and Bay Windows” (which 
we publish elsewhere) was well received, and 
in the discussion Messrs. HE. A. 8. Stokes, F.'I’, 
Baggallay, H. H. Statham, Alexander Payne, 
Thomas Blashill, H. A. Satchell, and G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne took part. 


BRITISH ARCHAHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The second meeting of the season was held 
at the rooms in Sackville Street, Piccadilly, a 
few days ago; Dr. Winstone in the chair.—Mr. 
Andrew Oliver exhibited the remains of a sword 
and a small knife, together with the boss of a 
shield, which were found: with three skeletons 
at Portslade, near Brighton, in July last, in the 
formation of a new road. The*opinion of the 
meeting was that the exhibit belonged to the 
Roman-British period.—Mr. Gould exhibited 
another photograph of the Roman pavement 
at Leicester, which has already been illustrated 
in the Journal of the Association, and read 
some additional details regarding it, bringing 
out the interesting fact that the houses 
recently demolished, under which the pave- 
ment was found, occupied the site of a house 
once the residence of John Bunyan.—A paper 
on Wool Church, Dorset, by Dr.’ Fryer, was 
read in the author’s absence by the Rev. H. J. 
W. Astley, hon. secretary. .-One of the 
principal features of this church is the 
chancel arch, of the thirteenth century date, 
which is, perhaps, unique for ‘that period: 
The unusual and effective appearance of 
this arch is produced by the filling up of 
the large arch, and piercing the wall with 
three arches of equal width, each 10ft. 6in. 
high and 3ft. 64in. wide. These three sub- 
arches rest upon shapes of octagonal form, 32in. 
in circumference, without capitals and with 
base moulds -near the floor. The tympanum is 
quite plain, with no trace of: decoration, 
although it is quite likely this was originally 
intended. The church also possesses a font of 
the fifteenth century of special interest, as it 
was evidently purposely designed for its 
present position, against the westernmost pier 
of the north arcade of the nave. Fragments 
of cresset stones have occasionally been dis- 
covered in England, but Wool Church possesses 
one in almost as good a condition as when it 
left the hand of the medieval mason. There 
is a tradition that the bells of Wool Church 
were stolen from Bindon Abbey at the disso- 
lution, but this is contradicted by the bells 
themselves, as all of them are dated, the oldest 
being of the year 1606.—The first portion of 
a paper upon the Welsh Marshes, by Mr. C. H. 
Compton, V.P., was read by the author. 


CONDITIONS WHICH RENDER HOUSES 
UNHEALTHY. 

At the last meeting of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College—Architectural 
Craftsmans’ Society—a paper by Mr. James 
I. Little, sanitary inspector, was read on the 
above subject. In considering his subject, 
the lecturer first named the three essentials 
for a healthy life—light, air, and water; and 
contrasted in several ways the conditions of 
town and country life, noting, for-example, 
the impure air in the town and the bad 
water in the country. He then treated of 
various evils in our towns, such as the 
centralisation of buildings causing smoke, and 
from that fog, which assists the growth of 
bacteria by shutting out the blue sky. Build- 
ing on free coups and damp soil, porous stones, 
curtained windows, dark inside stairs, untidy 
offices, defective drainage, lack of ventilation, 
and free space were several of the innumerable 
conditions which cause unhealthy houses. 
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ART METAL WORK. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held at the School of Art, Sheffield, last 
Tuesday week. Mr. T. Swaffield Brown gave 
a lecture on “ Ecclesiastical and Domestic Art 
Metal Work.” He advocated a closer relation- 
ship between the men of principles and the 
men of practise for the better understanding 
of both by each. If right principles, special 
skill, and subtle feeling were united, we got 
artistic work, not otherwise ; no one or two of 
them will produce it. He protested against 
the modern distinction between “art” and 
other metal work, and pointed out that the 
only difference in the past between, say, 
ecclesiastical and domestic art, was due to the 
purpose of the work, the only other distinc- 
tion between good and bad. ‘The materials 
were the same, the men the same, even the 
prevailing style the same. He was keenly 
sensible to the beauty of much old work, but 
more concerned with the new—that which we 
have to live with and to be remembered by. 
He remarked as curious that the metals now 
used in this connection were substantially the 
same as those used in the remotest times. 
They were iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, and 
gold, and in some form zinc. Platinum, 
aluminium, and others had been discovered, 
but were not in general use. Nickel 
certainly was an exception, and a very 
mischievous one. The principles which should 
govern the use of these metals were common 
to most of our affairs. The great principle of 
craftsmanship was sincerity. Whatever the 
purpose, the design should fit it. Whatever 
the character of the material, its manipulation 
should develop, and not destroy it. Consciously 
or involuntarily, actuated by these principles, 
and hammer in hand, the smith would do good 
work, and without them he would not, whether 
he was an “art worker” or no. The lecturer 
next dealt at considerable length with the 
processes of working the various metals, and 
the mostly mischievous modifications of them 
brought about by the introduction of nickel 
“silver,” the stamp, the plating vat, and the 
spinning Jathe, and other “improvements,” 
pointing out the manner in which they had 
reduced the highest of the metallurgical arts 
to the level of mechanical process. He urged 
them to do all that their influence enabled 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B.. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


them to restore it to its lost position, and its 
workers to that of art-craftsmen worthy of the 
name by encouraging the employment of the 
hammer in the hand, where only it could be 
impelled by heat and directed by head, and 
become again the instrument of human ex- 
pression. 


Views and Reviews. 


A REVISED EDITION OF BAKER’S 
SURVEYING. 

While we are glad to see that Baker’s well- 
known little book on Land Surveying has at 
length been revised, we can only express regret 
that the revision has not been undertaken in a 
much more drastic spirit. Originally published 
about half a century ago, never a thoroughly 
sound book, and latterly completely out of 
date, while selling freely owing to its low price 
and small size, it has for many years been 
worse than useless, and the inevitable revision 
needed to be very thorough indeed. Unfortu- 
nately it has been half-hearted, and while a 
good deal that was bad has been eliminated, 
and some good new matter has been introduced, 
there still remains much which is doubtful. 
Even in simple chain surveying, the old 
double-line field book is still retained, and 
where the new large folded plate shows a book 
on the single-line system, there is no proper 
indication of the directions in which chain- 
lines lie in relation to one another—the possi- 
bility of there being more than one off-set on 
either side of chain-line is not considered (in 
practice there are frequently three, and some- 
times more)—and the figures denoting the 
lengths of offsets are most frequently shown 
on the outer, instead of the inner, side of the 
points to which they refer. The book is full 
of similar imperfect teaching. The method of 
collimating the theodolite which is described 
applies to the plain instrument only, and not 
to the transit, and traversing with the use of 
the traverse table, the most accurate and 
useful system of theodolite surveying, is not 
so much as mentioned; while a couple of 
pages upon the determination of latitude and 
longitude by means of the theodolite, for the 
introduction of which the editor specially 
claims credit in his preface, leaves the reader 
no wiser than when he began, there being a 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CoO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
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Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, - 
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mere statement that this “can” be done, 
without a single word as to “how.” The new 
chapter on levelling is the only distinct 
advance upon the original work, and even that 
fails for want of clearness and illustration 
when levelling with the theodolite or with the 
barometer are considered. Of modern instru- 
ments of an advanced type, such as the. 
tacheometer, the telemeter, and the non-paral- 
lactic box sextand, and even the simple plane- 
table, there is practically no mention at all. , 
‘‘A Rudimentary Treatise on Land and Engineering 
Surveying.” By T. Baker, C.E. Seventeenth edition, 


revised and extended by F. E. Dixon, C.E. Crosby 
Lockwood and Son. =e 
and 


~ ROOFING” <x: FELT 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks bc DASE AT RH 
out of sizes. At Whart, |°%,Ship within) 1+ wharf. 
174x3x3 1278 11 -16. 6 
173x3x2 8 9 711 11 8 

173x3x1} 6 9 6 9 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— , 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1 x44 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= er os 
,_ Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills—-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA: 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


7 


DESTAL CLOSET 


AWA 


PRICES 


° F THE SANITARY 
LEEDS EXHIBITION 
Ey & PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION « - oS 
DUCKETT & SON L2 MANUFACTURERS OF SAW/TARY WARE. - 


LONDON OFFICE; HAMBRO WHARF UPPER THAMES ST. E.C. 


BRONZE MEDAL 
INSTITUTE, 


18 97. 


BURNLEY. LANCASHIRE. © 
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ao 
3 TENDERS ALCESTER.—For the erection of a workhouse infirmary, road. Messrs. Wade and Turner, architects, 10, Pitt-street, 
; ls ay A Ae i at er 8 iG Ww. ee Wards arckniegs Barnsley. Quantities by the architects :— 
: aradise-street, Birmingham uantities by Mr , paz _Bllic house gle 8 
 ABERBEEG.—For the erection of school buildings, Six Elsmore, London :— os — RO Oe asamexton! ‘as ctor yaar 
eon for the Llanhilleth School Board. Messrs, Swash J-G. Henan & Co. « Bit 500 | Smith and Pitts ... £5,250 Woorsbrodale 850 0 
and Bain, architects, Midland Bank-chambers, Newport, J. Atkin .789 | J. Smallwood and Co. 6,197. | Slating.—Miss M. Fleming, Barnsley... 1) 95 15 
Mon. Quantities by the architects :— B. Whitehouse & Sons c ce es Gowing and Ingram .., 6 ,049 Plumbing.—William Dransfield, Barnsley ... 65 5 
C. Jenkins and § foe D, Jones... .. w+  «- £2,065 Iindsey dened, ae W. Robinson ... 5,950 | Plastering.—John Shaw, Barnsley .. 105 0 
W. Morgan .. .. ied W.F. Morgan ... ... 2,057 Huins ... La 8 300 G. Huxley, Redditch * 5,757. | Painting.—Stephenson and Son, Barns ley ... 30 0 
MEM AROOG~ 0510 taco’ W. Phillips .. 2,050 *Accepted. 
D. Lewis, SD cide 2070 bee a & Davies 1,950 ; } BECKENHAM.—For the execution of paying works, 
* Acc BARNSLEY.—For the erection of seven houses, Doncaster - Beckenham and Elmer End-roads, for the Urban Dis- 


MCNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
MCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 8°" 6 Ssainwtae 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 
_—————_—_—_—_—_——————— 


: Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
iF. MconNEILI 8 CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


VENTILATION ano WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


KEY 


| METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE _ANAGLYPTA CO. LTO, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


es LA tn a se ae 


} 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM” 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by 6;in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3ins 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 
oS ee ee A 

66 - Yan , vitreous throu t, ~ 
Mate ee id rete ct LS ier einai canary pie rake evi 


introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application: 


Prices and Partioutars om Application: 
SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
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Mr. J. A. Angell, surveyor, Council’s offices, 


G. Wilson £643 23 0| E. Iles, Mitcham 

J. Mowlem-& Co... 479 0 0 Common* ...... 
* Accepted. 

CHELMSFORD.—For erecting a pair of cottages, Legg- 


trict Council. 
Beckenham :— 


£462 19 9 


street. Mr. R. “tai sparks Mego ds — 
F. Johnson : oi | ba Poyter* re . £500 
W. Fincham 500 * Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD.—For erecting a pair of cottages, Spring- 
field Park Estate. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect :— 


Samms A A Ely* .. £450 
Gowers * Accepted. 
(All of Chelmsford. J 
CHELMSFORD.—Accepted for forming, &c., new roads 


and footpaths, Waterhouse building estate. Mr. C. Pertwee, 
surveyor, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford :— 
R. A. Bonnett and Co., Baddow-road, Chelms- 
ford i ... £320 
CROMER.—For the ‘erection of public, conveniences, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr, A. Scott, Surveyor, 


Council’s offices, Cromer. Quantities => survey or:— 
Buildings. 

R. Daws and Son ... £1,950 0| G. A. Lines ... £1,482 > 3 

J. Youngs and Son 1,592 J. S. Smith, City- 

G. E. Haws «ae 1565-14 road, Norwich (ac- 

TT. Gills ees ch ee a 0 cepted) 1 bSSal> 


: Sanitary Fittings. 

George Jennings... £312 18 2] Doultonsand Co. £21918 3 

Shankand Co. ... 2341410} AdamsandCo. ... 21212 0 

G. B. Davies... ... 283 9 0] Twyfords and Co., 

B. Finch and Co. 228 Hanley and Lon- 

F. Barber and Co. 220 12 10 don (accepted) .. 175 0 0 
LAUNCESTON.—For the erection of a cattle market, &c, 

for the Town Council. Mr. Otho B. Peter, architect, Laun- 


ceston :— 

E. Sharland ... .. £3,389 | J. Broad , 5 £35513 
R, Burt: s., 3.250 | Nankivell and Sons ... 3,026 
R. Waill 3,183 


LEEDS.— Accepted for the erection of two mortuaries to 
chapels at Holbrook Cemetery. for the Corporation :— 
Wade Preti ers, Woodhcrse-ane. Leeds... £414 13 


LEYTON.—For the erection of two houses, Francis-road, 
Leyton, for Mr, J. J, Lara:— 
ade ane £840 
* Accepted. 


H. Hood ... .. £1,591 
J. Haydon _... , 1,548 

« LLANELLY.—For the erection of a school at Ponty- 
berem, for the Llanelly School Board. Mr. J. B. Morgan, 
architect, New-road, Llannelly :— 


Camp* .. 


E. Mainwaring... £1,331 0 0}]J.Evans... ... £1,235 10 0 
G. Mercer . 1,249 10 0] E. Richards... 1,198 5 0 
B.S. John ... 1,248 12 D. Davies 1,135 1-6 


[Architect’s estimate, £1,250.) 
LONDON.—For new laboratory, &c., at Millwall, for the 
Electrical Power Storage Company, Limited. Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, architect, a6, Nelson-street, Bee a ich, -E. ve: 
Jones and Groves . £1,681 | W. Mills : : 
T. D. Lang 1,608 | Windsor and Co... 
Jerrard and Sons ... 1,573 
LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 2, Duke- 


ele 502 
1,845 


street, Manchester-square, W.,for Mrs. Brooks. Mr. Alfred 
J. Hopkins, architect, 37, Mortimer-street, W. :— 

Keary and Hollick ... £3,285 | Cowley and Drake ... £2,825 
Webber... a 3,100} Sanders... 2,825 
Beer and Gash 3,049] Lole and Lightfoot, 
Davenhill . w+ 2,950 Trafalgar - pees: 
Spreckley and Co. .. 2,927 Chelsea, S.W.* Sato 
Faulkner and Co. 2,883 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For cast-iron lamp columns for the Hornsey 


District Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer and sur- 
veyor :— 

Per ton. Per ton. 

E. Stevenson .. ... £14 0 Newton, Chambers, 
Moorgate Engineer- and Company ..£8 0 0 

ing Company... 10 0 0|Jukes, Coulson, 
T. Howden & Sons 9 9 0 Stokes, and Co. .. 717 6 
StantonIron Works 9 0 0] John Needham 715 0 
J. Shaw and Co. 9 0 0|Gibband Co. .. ... 7. 5-0 

Rowland, Carr, and Pontifex and Gon Ps 
OVE tom aid aes 810 6 Coleman-street* ... 7. 3 6 
F. Bird and Co. 810 0 Each. 
J.B.Hollom & Co. 8 4 0|@.Smithand Co. ., 119 0 
H.andG.Measures 8 0 0| T. E. Kershaw ... Tat GEG 

*A ccepte lL. 


LONDON.—For constructing new road through Queen’ 2 
Wood, Highgate, for the Hornsey District Council. Mr.” re 
E. J. Lovegrove, engineer and surveyor :— 

W. Langridge .. £3,978 | Killingback and bi ay £3,500 - 
H, Olark |... . 8,976 | Pédrette and Co... 3,499 
W. Griffiths 2 2! 3,651 . Walker _... 3,464, 
E. T, Bloomfield... ... 3,593 | R. Ballard, Lim. . 3,453 
W. T. Williamson and T. Adams... ... 3,367 

Sons, Lim. mS 8,570 | JA; Dunmore, Crouch es. 

OsPord = 24 se 3,508 End* «B78 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For cast-iron telephone pipes and pit covers, - 


for the Hornsey District Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 
engineer and surveyor :— 
Pipes per Pipes per 
ton. tonh.. <= 
H. and G. Measures £12 0 0| Jukes, Coulson, = 
Pontifexand Co... 7 0 0| Stokes, & Co., 11, 
Stanton Ironworks Clements - lane, ; $ 
00> Se ame: oO eo. E.C.*;.. 5 S& 
Hollom andiGo. .. 610 0| Newton ‘Chambers, & Go. * x 
Bird and Co. ... ... 6 5 01 Gibb and Co. ie 34 
Covers Cove 7 
each. each, 
eee Ironworks ; Bird and Co. £1 64 
17 6} Jukes, Coulson, 
Neqioe Chambers, Stokes and Co., 
and Co. 117 6 11,Clements-lane 
Pontifex and Co. ... 110 0 ‘ey 13°90 
Hollomand Co. ... 1 7 Shee and G. Measures 6 3 0 
Gibb and Co, 1L2%0 i 


*Accepted. 
ONDON.—For alterations at the “Magnet,” Old. Kents : 


ae Mr. John ee architect :— 

Irwin . .. £1,389 | Snewin Bros. and Co. £1,098 
Whitehead andCo. |. 1,123 re 
LONDON.—For alterations at ‘The Mitre,” Edgware- 

road. Mr. G. G. Pye, architect :— 
Rhodes _.., . £1,540] Bennett .. os B1,363 
Snewin Bros. and Co. 1,521 | Waymouth 


1,133. 


FRED“ JONES & Co. 


‘PATENT BRITISH-MADE : 


SILICATE COTTON 
on “SLAC WOOL.” | 


Cotton and Fibrous 


Silicate 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO.,; 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


Electric Lighting Installations, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, LIFTS 


And Every Description of 


GENERAL ENGINEERING WORK, 


, Write the 


Westminster Works Ltd.., 


DORIS-ST., KENNINGTON, S.E. 
JAMES RICKARD, Engineer. 


4. 


; 


Plaster Works, 


THE WHOLE oF THE TILING IN THE 
NEW 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL 


\ QUANTITIES. 


WORKS: BURSLEM. STAFFS. 
LONDON OFFICE— 


BirkBeck BANK CHAMBERS 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS Ho-BorneEC. 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders | 


| 


FS 


Irion 


iRON 


wt 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


! Cae) VOL THREE. 
gx G4 IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. | BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
IRON DOORS, | and 

VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, ep Nene 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. Bio 
General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 5 | re’ 
LARGE SHOWROOM AT 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, psp 
MAnnnnaaa PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. § 3 
_— Gn Titi Close to’King’s Cross, St. Pancras ana Euston Stations. Arundel Street. 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


4 FIBROUS PLASTER 
= SLABS == 


Kentish. 


‘Town, LONDON, N.W. 


CARL HENTSCHEL & CD. 


Photo-engravers, 


‘ded eS 


Gleclrotypers, 


AND - S 


Designers 


or gyaly 


i474 b> 


op 


HEAD OFFICES: 


{82,188 «184, FLEET ST., 


E.C., : 
1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.¢. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, © 


AND 
LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, 8.E. 


The Reproduction and Engraving ofall kinds of originals — 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c, 5. 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality. 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information wil — 
be forwarded on application, 


National Telephone, — 


: ae HoLsorn, 169, 
r) O 


Lonpon,” 


Tel i 
Ea} 


iY 
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ONDON.—For wrought-iron tree-guards, for the Horn- 
District Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer and 


veyor :— 

Per Tree- Per Tree- 

Guard. Guard. 
versham Studio... £1 8 0|Gibband Co. .. ..£0 8 6 
wton, Chambers, Hill and Smith .. 0 8 6 
adCo. .. .. .. 015 0] Pontifex and Co. 0 8 8 
‘kand Co. .. .. 014 0] HollomandCo.. «.. 0 8 2 
kes, Coulson, Raybould andCo. .. 0 8 0 
tokes, and Co. .. 0 9 6] Priest and Son.., 0.8 0 
yliss, Jones, and Neville and Co... 079 
avliss 5 >... v.-.0:8- 9) M. McVey ... 0 79 
ywardandSons,.. 0 8 9 

For 100 For 100 

Tree-Guards. ; Tree-Guards. 
Nerand Sons ...£75 0 0| J. Elwell, Sheepcote- a 
nry Lobnitz 70 0 0 st., Birmingham * £36" 5 0 
* Accepted. 


,ONDON.—For the supply and_erection of boilers and 
ings at the Western Pumping Station, for the London 
aunty Council :— 


Musgrave and Sons, J.and J. Horsfield ... £3,250 
3 A en £3,717 | R. Taylor and Sons 2,880 
[Thompson ... 3,500|E. Danks and Co., 

Arnott 33400: tO itis he, *.. 2,775 


4ONDON.—For alterations, additions, and dilapidation 

No. 51, Leytonstone-road, Stratford, E., for Mr. G. 
tter.. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177, Romford-road, 
ratford, E. :— ‘ 

G. Maddison ... £878 | A.E.Symes.. ... £800 
and FE, Oocks sex: - 8472/1 0.-North>- 25) 0 ce 788 
sONDON.—For the rebuilding of Nos. 61 and 62, Hounds- 
ch, E.C., for Mr. J. Farquharson. Mr. G. Sparks, archi- 
t. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Bucking- 
m-street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 
tman&Fotheringham£2,913 | Ashby Bros... ... _... £2,705 

Killby and Gayford .. 2,625 


hby and Horner 2,841 
le and Lightfoot 2,798 | McCormick and Sons 2,956 
“ The ele | 


VORWICH.—For the re-erection of 
hlic-house, Wensum-street, Norwich. for Mr. R i 
illett. Messrs. George Fitt.and Co., Limited, architects 
d surveyors, Queen-street, Norwich :— 
Hurn...._—-... £1,519 10 0|M.G.Hunt.. ... £1,325 0 0 
Youngs & Son 1,510 0 0|J. Anderson and 

arles Bros. ... 1,498 0 0 Son, Norwich* 1,144 13 4 

* Accepted. 

2>ETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of club premises. 
ops, &c., Boroughbury, Peterborough, for, the Liberal 
ub Building Committee. Mr. A. W. Ruddie, architect, 
roughbury, Peterborough. Quantities by the architect :— 


. Howard ... £3,620 | Bridgfoot & Son .;, ... £3,017 
W. Rowe 3,478 | J. Guttridge .. ... ... 2,998 
nis Bros. x. *>..4.%..= 3,369-G. Clare 7... 5. >... 2,920 
. Pattenson & Sons... 3,143 | Watson and Lucas 2,942 
Colls ... ...... ... 8,075 | D. Gray, Peterborough* 2,746 
bley Bros. ... => 3,030 * Accepted. 
SWANSEA.—For the execution of drainage works, 
ywerton, for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. A. 
10omas, ¢.E., 32, Fisher-street, Swansea :— 4 
hn Harvey .. £445 0| Bennett Bros. .... ... £390 0 
_ Lane... ......... 420 6}C. Hanney, Morris- 
and F. Weaver S152 0b GON = ca 317 16 
Fut hs * Accepted. - . 


SYSTON® (Leicester).—For the execution of sewerage 
wks, for the Barrow-on-Soar Rural. District, Council. 
essrs. Simpson and Harvey, engineer, Alliance Chambers, 
orsefair-street, Leicester :— 

Thos, Philbrick, Leicester £6,240 


WILLINGTON QUAY.—For the construction of sewers. 


the Urban District Council. Mr. J. F. Davidson, sur- 
yor. Potter-street, Willington Quay, Northumberland :— 
Marphy and piecatinn: ene Quay (on schedule 
of prices). 
WRITTLE (Essex).—Accepted for erecting three cottages, 
mney Green. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect :— 
Moss, Writtle = Be = i £625 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O BUILDERS. 

TENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of 
FOUR SHOPS, with dwellings over, on present site of 
Norwood House, London-road, St. Albans. 

Plans and full specification can be seen at the office of 
Mr. J. E. AUSTIN, Electric Light Engineer, 23, York- 
place, Baker-street, London, W., or complete copies 
will be forwarded upon receipt of 18s. 6d, to cover cost. 

Tenders should be delivered at 23, York-place, by 
first post on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, 1898. 

Tenders will also be-received for the Building (as it 
stands) known as Norwood House. Price to include 
removal, 


OUNTY BOROUGH of CROYDON. . 
ERECTION OF NEW :BUILDINGS AND 
ADDITIONS TO THE BOROUGH HOSPITAL 
AT WADDON. 

Notice is hereby given that the Council are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for NEW BULLDINGS and 
ADDITIONS to this Hospital, consisting of a New 
Ward Pavilion and Additions to Administrative Block 
and Corridor. 

Plans and specifications of what is required may be 
seen at the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Croydon, where also bills of quantities and particulars 
can be obtained on payment of a fee of Five Pounds, 
which sum will be returned on receipt of a boni-fide 
Tender. 

Tenders to be sent to me by ELEVEN o’clock in the 
forenoon on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7th next, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Borough Hospital.” 

The Council will not be bound to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 


By order, 
Town Hall, Croydon, E. MAWDESLEY, 
November 14th, 1898. Town Clerk. 


EST HARTLEPOOL SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
Persons desiring to TENDER for the COMPLETE 
CONSTRUCTION of a BLOCK OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS providing accommodation for 1592 children, 
Curet iker’s House, &c., upon a plot of ground situate in 
Lister-street, Osb .rne-road, and Flaxton-street, West 
Hartlepool, can see the plans and specifications prepared 
by E. PHRCY HINDE, Esq., Architect, Liverpool, upon 
application at the School Board Offices, Park-road, 
West Hartlepool, where bills of quintiti»s ean be ob- 


~ tained on payment of O1e Guivet, which wid be returned 


on receipt of a bona fide Tender, 

The person whose Tender is accepte 1 will be required 
to pay the workmen employed by him the local stand wd 
or Union rate of wages. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tendar for Lister-street 
School,’ must be delivered to me on or before FRIDAY, 
the 2nd day of DECEMBER, 1898, at FIVE p.m. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 


accepted. 
J. ROBSON SMITH, 
School Board Offices, Clerk of the Board. 
Park-road, West Hartlepool, 
November 9th, 1898, 


ARISH of ST. PANCRAS, LONDON. 
The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. 
Pazicras invite TENDERS for ALTERATIONS to the 
DRAINAGE SYSTEM and SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS generally at their School at Leavesden, near 
Watford. 

Persons desirous of Tendering may obtain full parti- 
culars and form of Tender upon application to the 
Architect, Mr. CHARLES P,. AYRES, 144, High-street, 
Watford. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender, 
ALFRED A. MILLWARD, 
Vestry Hall, Clerk to the Guardians. 
Pancras-road, 
London, N.W., 
November 17tb, 1898. 


HE ROMFORD URBAN DISTRICT 

COUNCIL invite TENDERS for the following 

TIMBER :— 

350 ft. run 1}in. by 24in, Pitch Pine in not less than 
25 ft. lengths. 

700 ft. run 1$in. by 18 in. Pitch Ping in not less than 
25 ft. lengths. 

900 ft. run 44in. by 44in. best second Memel or 
Dantzic in long lengths. 

To be free from loose or dead knots, shakes, sap, or 
other defects, sawn to sizes, and delivered to Breton’s 
Farm, Hornchurch, Essex (which is about 14 miles 
distant from the Dagenham Station of the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend Railway, and three miles from 
the Romford Station of the Great Eastern Railway) on 
or before the 3lst JANUARY, 1899. 

A contract, and bond, with sufficient sureties, will 
have t) be enterél into, and given by, and at the 
expense of, the person or persons whose Tender may 
be accepted. Tenders, marked ‘‘ Tender for Timber,” 
to b2 deliverel to me on or before. FOUR o’clock p.m. 
on FRIDAY, the 2nd DECEMBER next. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender. : 
GEO, BAILEY, Clerk, 
Romford, Essex, ; 
November 16th, 1888. 


ITY of HULL. 
TO MAKERS OF TERRA-COTTA AND 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

The Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for BUFF TERRA-COTTA or ARTIFICIAL STONE 
for the Strinz Courses, Tracery, &c., fora Crematorium. 

Forms of Tenler and other particulars may be 
obtained of the City Engineer, Hull. A limited number 
of blue prints of the Contract plan will be supplied at 
5s. each, not returnable, but the Corporation do not 
undertake to supply all applicants. 

Remittances to be made payable to Mr, T. G. 
MILNER, City-Treasurer. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tracery, &c., are to 
be address :d to the Chairman of the Burial Committee, 
and delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office before NOON 
on MONDAY, DECEMBER 5th, 1898, 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
A. E. WHITE, 
City Engineer. 


Town Hall, Hull, 
November 21st, 1898. 
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A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 
HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 
It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Scale, can be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside 


or Outside. 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black. 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody can apply it. 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manufactured by 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. 
: From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


SANITARY - 


(PATENTED), 


Limited, HULL, 


Telegraphic Address: 


MEASURES BROTHERS. LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now In their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 20in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


eY =6SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Telephone No. 4586. 
From 3in, to 20in. deep. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Council hereby invite TENDERS for the EREC- 
TION. of QUARTER SESSIONS COURT, POLICE 
CELLS, and MORTUARY, West Ham- lane, Strat- 
ford, E. 

Plans may be seen, and specification, form of Tender, 
and further particulars obtained, on and after MON- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 28th, 1898, ‘at. the Office of Mr. 
LEWIS ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Stratford, E., upon ‘the deposit of a Five Pound Bank of 
England Note, which will be returned upon receipt of a 
bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Quarter Sessions 
Court, &c.”’ to be sent to my Office not later than FOUR 
o’clock on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 1898. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. The Contractor will be required 
to enter into a bond, with two sureties, for the due per- 
formance of the contract, and no work will be ordered 
under the contract until such bond has been duly 
executed. . 

As regards all work to be done at the site or else- 
where within a radius of twenty miles from Charing 
Cross, the contractors will be bound by the contract to 
pay to all workmen (except. a reasonable number of 
egally bound apprentices) employed by them wages at 
rates not less, and to observe hours of labour not 
greater, than the rates and hours set outinthe Council’s 
list, and such rates of wages and hours of labour will be 
inserted in and form part of the contract by way of 
schedule. 

By Order of the Council, 
FRED. E. HILLEARY, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 

West Ham, E. 


November 15th, 1898. 


Rats (Essex) PARISH COUNCIL. 
The Council invite TENDERS for the ERECTION 
of a small CHAPEL, BOUNDARY FENCING, CON- 
STRUCTING ROAD and PATHS for the proposed new 
Cemetery at Rainham. 

The drawings, specification, and form of contract can 
be seen at the Office of the Council’s Architect, Mr. 
C. J. DAWSON, F.R.I.B.A., Barking, Essex, between 
the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m., and on Satur- 
days from TEN a.m. to ONE p.m. 

Forms of Tender and bills of quantities may be 
obtained at the Architect’s office on payment of £1 1s., 
which will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders to be delivered at my Office by FOUR o’clock 
p.m. on DECEMBER 8th, 1898, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for 
Cemetery.” 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The Contractor will be required to enter into a bond, 
with two sureties, tor the due performance of the con- 
tract, and no work will be ordered under the contract 
until such bond has been duly executed. 

THOS. CAPRON, 
Clerk to the Council. 


Grays, Essex, 
November 21st, 1898. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


ORPORATION of MANSFIELD. 

The Town Council, acting as the Urban Sanitary 
Authority for their District, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS from competent persons for the CON- 
STRUCTION of about 500yds. of 9in. PIPE SEWER, 
with all the necessary lampholes, manholes, ventilators, 
flushing arrangements, and works incidental thereto. 

Plans and specifications of the work may be seen, 
and the form of Tender and schedule of quantities 
obtained (on deposit of £2) at the Office of Mr. R. 
FRANK VALLANCE, C.E., F.S.I., Borough Surveyor, 
Mansfield, the Engineer for the Works, on and after 
DECEMBER Ist next. 

The deposit will be returned after a contract has been 
entered into to every person making a bona-fide Tender, 
and on the return of the documents entrusted to him. 

In the event of a Tender being withdrawn the deposit 
will be forfeited. 

The successful contractor will be required to pay the 
standard rate of wages recognised in the district in the 
several trades. : 

Sealed Tenders, on the form supplied, endorsed 
‘Tender for Outfall Sewer, Littleworth,’’ are to be 
delivered at the Office of the undersigned, in the 
envelope provided for the purpose, on or before 
DECEMBER 14th, 1898, at NOON. 
® The Town Council will not be bound to accept the 


_ lowest or any Tender. 


. HARROP WHITE, 
November 17th, 1898. Deputy Town Clerk. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS SUSE! 


BY 


Milne s Registered 


Anti=-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 
101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 
S.W. 


Used in 


nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


EROMAN & RODGERS, HINGINEERS. 


MANCHESTER {Works: WHBT GORTON. 


**Namou, MANCHESTER,” 


DORSET. Ee $: 


LONDON 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan RopGERs, LonpoN.” 


EFIRECLAY BRIiCEk Ww orRrBrs, PARE STOn =e, 


OD MIN LES 


PAVEMENTS 
HEARTHS 


AS USED BY THE 
toa Ananitects cys DEG 


Thousands of Churches, Public 
rivate Residences Paved with these 
Best Quality Only. 


Flooded Basements Prevented by using 


G. & F. COUZENS’ PATENT 


BALL TRAP GULLEYS, FLAP TRAP CULLEYS, 
BALL TRAP INTERCEPTORS, BALL TRAP 
W.C’S, SYPHON INTERCEPTORS. 


For Prices, Illustrations, and List of Agents, apply to the 
Patentees. 


Works and Offices—14, TUDOR STREET, CARDIFF. 


BRICKS. LIME. 


CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co. Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


Offices: 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. | 
Works: NINE ELMS LANE, 8.W 


Telephone No. 1026. Telegraphic Address : 


4 ( WALLs 


13 ‘Cathedrals 
Buildings, ai Pe 
Wiles. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “Hira” 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. 


JOURNAL 


IRONWORK. 


WITHINGTON, 


| Near HEREFORD. » 


[NovemBgr 30, 1898. 


ARISH of ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, | 
TO BUILDERS. 
The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. 


Pancras are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
WO CHAPELS at. the Workhouse, 


ERECTION of 
King’s-road, St. Pancras, according to drawings and 
specification, which may be seen at the Offices of the 
Guardians’ Architects, Messrs. A. and C. HARSTON, 


15, Leadenhall-street, E.C., on and after THURSDAY, 


DECEMBER 1st, 1898, 


Bills of quantities have been prepared by Messrs. 
CORDEROY, SELBY, and CORDEROY, and Mr, W. 


F, FARTHING, and may be obtained, at "the Offices of” 


the Architect'as above, upon payment of a deposit of 


Five Guineas, which amount will be returned to persons 
sending in a bona-fide Tender with the ‘priced bills of 
quantities. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘Tenders for Two 
Chapels,’’ must. be delivered at the Offices of the 
Guardians, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W., not later 
than THREE’ o'clock p.m., 
DECEMBER 22nd, 1898. 

By order, 
ALFRED A. MILLWARD, 
Vestry Hall, Clerk to the Guardians. 
Pancras-road, N.W. . 


November 21st, 1898. 


TO CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS 
ENGINEERS, ETC. 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., 


NUNEATON, 


Having opened up New Blue Brick 
Works at Nuneaton, are in a posi- 
tion to execute contract orders for 


BLUE PRESSED BRICKS, 


BRINDLED AND BLUE WIRE CUT BRICKS, 


KERBING, CHANNEL BRICKS; ETC. — 


Roofs, 
+ Bridges, Jolstem 


and Girders. 


1 


7 ; ite ‘ 


Telephone No. 637. 


i 


on bape , 


Quotations and Samples on Application. 4 


ae) 
" 
4 


Piers, 7 


bet y ee i 


ah ea 


| 


= a ; 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 


Best Qnet 15 
Low Price L 


20,000 yards es 


Quick. Supply! 


i? 


Fr TANS 


E Supptenent to the Builders’ Jowrnal and Architectural Record. 


VPPLEMENT ror * 


% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
+ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


NOVEMBER SOTH, 1898. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “ AIR- “PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INDO BOROPE. 


The British Wor-animable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘«“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ Orzcon.” MONITOR.—*“ Mianort.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxiyn,” “ Curcag@o.” 
GUNBOATS.—‘ Hetena,” “Winuineron,” “ NASHVILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marmrra,” “Newport,” “VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kuarsaaz,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILLINo!Is,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS 


For Consumption and other Infec- 
tious Diseases.* 


By Dr. Jonn W. Haywarp. 


(Continued from page cuxv.) 

N order that the patients may have as much 
sunshine as possible, there should be 
numerous windows, and the window open- 

ings should be well splayed both inside and 
outside, so as to admit as much sunshine as 
possible w th as little glass as possible; large 
windows have a very cooling effect.+ And, 
further, to ensure this, the pavilions should 
not be more than two stories in height.} 
Small hospitals may be composed of two, 
three, or four pavilions, but large ones may 
require quite a number. 

For consumptive patients, especially, warmth 
is quite as essential as fresh air and sunshine; 
it is, perhaps, more difficult to provide, because 
of the varying temperature of the different 
seasons of the year, and the difference between 
day and night. In this climate, Nature does 
not supply sufficient warmth for the health 
and comfort of invalids much more than three 
months in the year; for at least eight months’ 
warmth has to be procured by artificial means; 
that is, by the combustion of fuel, in either 
firegrates or furnaces. Small wards may be 
warmed by open fires, with the Pridgeon Teall 
grate; but corridors and large wards require 
hot water or steam pipes, which, in order to 
distribute the warmth in the vicinity of the 
patients, should be run round, or partially 
round, the ward, about a foot above the floor, 
as many times as will be required to keep the 
ward up to 65 deg. F. at Christmas; this is 
much preferable to coils, even over the inlets. 
The furnaces should be in the basement, and 
attended to by the porter—a furnace for each 
wing. It would indeed be well to have even 
small wards warmed by pipes, because of the 
many objections to open fires.§ 


AUTHORITIES :— 

Nore.—EnNcycLopxpi4 BrITAnnica, 9th Edition, 1891. 
Article: ‘* Hospitals.” 

Bue Boor: “‘ Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by Government to inquire into the best means of warm- 
ing and ventilating apartments of dwelling-houses and 
Teh ri Printed by order of the House of Commons, 

O76 

HEALTH AND Comrort In House Buruprne, 3rd 
Edition, 1890.—E. and F. N. Spon, 125, Strand, London. 


* A paper read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Noy. 7th, 1898, 

+ “ Long wards,” says the writer in the Encyclopxdia 
Britannica, ‘‘should have windows down each side, and 
perhaps one at the further end; if possible a window 
for each patient; never less than one for every two 
beds. . There should be free play of sunlight 
upon each ward during at least some portion of the 
day.’ (loc. cit.) ‘*The cooling effect of each square 
foot of glass of an ordinary window,” say the authors 
of ‘Health and Comfort,’ “is equalto the cooling down 
of a cubic foot of the air of the room to the tempera- 
ture of the external air.”’ (p. 77.) 

t “‘ The space between the pavilions,”’ says the writer 
in the Encyclopedia, ‘‘ should be at least twice that of 
the height of the pavilions, so that there may be the 
freest possible circulation of air around them, and no 
cul-de-sac or enclosed space where air can stagnate,” 
(loc. cit.) 


§ For hospital wards open fires are risky, costly, and 
troublesome; they greatly embarrass all plans of 
ventilation, and are in many other ways objectionable 
—they radiate heat only from isolated and distant 
centie3, and cannot wirm wards at all equably ; they 
are noisy and dusty and require frequent attendance, 
and this disturbs the patients’ sleep and rest; besides, 
the warmth they supply varies with the nurses’ 
attendance to them, and is sometimes much, sometimes 
little. They are of but little use as means of ventila- 
tion; they certainly abstract air, but they take it 
principally from near the floor, whereas the foul air 
accumulates near the ceiling, being heated and so made 
light by the same meansthatfoulit. Hospitals warmed 
only by open fires are sure to be very imperfectly 
warmed; and if at the same time they are attempted 
to be ventilated only by open windows they are most cer- 
tainly also very imperfectly ventilated. Itismuchto be 
regretted that some hospitals are professed to be venti- 
lated and warmed by simply open windows and open fires, 
even throughout the winter in this climate; and if the 
inefficiency of open fires be hinted at, appeal is mada t) 
the th +rmometer hanging in the ward, to show that the 
ward is sufficiently warm—thatis, is not under 60 deg, F. 
Now, if the outer air be below 32 deg. F., an is coming 
into the ward directly through open windows at the 
rate to change the whole air of the ward every twenty 
minutes, it is absolutely impossible it can be warmed 
up to 60 deg, F. in the vicinity of the patients by open 
fires. If, therefore, a properly placed thermometer 
registers 60 deg. F., this is of itself proof positive that 
the air of the ward is not being changed every twenty 


Special provision should be made for the ad- 
mission of abundance of fresh air at all times, 
in winter as well as summer, at night as well 
as in the day time, and in both wards and 
corridors. “Another great cause of the 
mortality in hospitals,’ says the writer 
in the “Encyclopedia,” “ is the want of 
efficient ventilation ” (loc. cit.), By “ ventila- 
tion” is meant the continuous removal of the 
air that has been used, and the replacing of it 
with fresh air that has not been just used. 
There is some difficulty in doing this satis- 
factorily in our climate, because of the varying 
temperature of the different seasons of the 
year. It requires to be considered in relation 
to (1) summer, (2) spring and autumn, (3) 
winter, because the arrangements for one 
of these seasons are quite unsuitable for either 
of the others. It should also be considered in 
relation to the three parts of the twenty-four 
hours for the same reason, that is (1) day- 
time, (2) morning and evening, (3) night; 
also in relation to the number of persons 
in the hospital. The ventilation should, 
therefore, be completely under easy control, 
that is, susceptible~of being easily increased 
or diminished according to circumstances, or 
be shut off altogether if necessary. a 

For Summer.—Perhaps the best provision 
for ventilation during summer—in the day- 
time, at any rate—is to have a pane of about 
l5in. deep across the top of the windows, 
hinged at the bottom so as to open inwards; 
the openings to have side flanges and bevelled 
lintel, so that the incoming air shall be directed 
upwards towards the ceiling ; and, in this case, 


the top of the window should be square and | 


about 18in. below the ceiling (see Plan A—a). 
These window openings should be so under 
control as to be easily opened and closed, 
according to the temperature of the outer 
air and the way of the wind. Also, the 
windows should be so made that the lower 
sash may be raised 4in. and the bottom be 
closed by blocks, hinged to the frame outside ; 
and the frame inside should be made Gin. 
deep at the bottom, so that the lower sash may 
be raised and the bottom remain closed, so as 
to let in the air only between the two sashes, 
and direct it upwards. By these means, the 
incoming air will be prevented from rushing 
straight on to the beds (see plan A—a.b.) 
When the air is being let in through the 
windows all other (all special) inlets to the 
wards should be kept closed, and the ward 
door shut. It should also be remembered 
that open windows afford efficient ventilation 
only when there is sufficient movement of the 
outer air; on hot sultry days, when the air is 
comparatively motionless, they are of little 


use in the way of ventilation; for such times ~ 


some means that will cause the air to move 
are necessary. 

For Winter, and for spring and autumn, 
and for most nights even in summer, the outer 
air in our climate (and more so in countries such 
as Canada and Russia) being generally too 
cold to be admitted through open windows, it 
must be let into the wards out of the corridors, 
where it is warm. It is, of course, inpossible 
to warm the air as it enters, before it im- 
pringes on the patients, when it is let in 
through open windows and the warming isdone 
by open fires, because the patients lie between 
its entrance and the means of warming.* The 


minutes—that is, that the ward is not being sutticiently 
ventilated, It is preposterous to maintain that one 
open fire can warm sufficiently a ward even for only ten 
patients—40ft. long, 25ft. wide, and 13ft. in height —that 
18, can raise 13,000 cubic feet of air from 32 deg. or lower 
up to 62 deg., whilst the air is passing in and out at the 
rate of the whole being renewed every twenty minutes. 
“Tn point of fact,’ say the Government Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘it is not to be expected that one small fire can 
maintain 10,000 cubic feet of air at an equable tempera- 
ture when it is required to heat every minute from 
3000 to 4000 eubie feet, one degree in addition to that 
cooled by the walls. as well as to heat all required for 
ventilation.’’ ‘‘Blue Book,’’ p. 64 And in a new 
“Blue Book,”’ issued in 1898, ‘On the Ventilation and 
Warming of Board Schools.”’ on p. 23, occurs this state- 
ment. in reference to ventilation by open windows :— 
‘In those cases in which the ventilation was effective 
the temperature of the dormitory would follow closely 


that of the outside air, and would not exceed that of the. 


outside air by more than about 24 deg. 

* “Tn our climate,’’ say the authors of § Health and 
Comfort,’ ‘openings from the open air cannot be 
endured; nor can doors or windows, except on rare 
occasions, be left open even in the day and néver in the 
night without risk . . . the admission of cold air is 
particularly dangerous during sleep.’’ (pp. 3, 10.) 


to each single bed ward should have an a 


_ had their way, be closed on every possible occasion, 


air may be let into the wards out of the 
corridors by openings through the bottom of the 
wall, and through the doorways; these should 
both be at the further side of the ward fro 
the fire and the outlet. The special openi 


equal to 15in. square, the openings on 
upper storey being a little larger than those 
on the lower, because of the increase of 
obstruction. ‘These openings should be oY a 
easy control by shutters.* With reference to 
winter ventilation, the writer in the “ Eney- 
clopedia”’ says :—“The fresh air should | 
brought in at the lowest part of the ward 
(see plans A—c, B—a, C—a). If this passing of | 
the air straight out of the corridors into the 
wards should be thought to be objectionable or 
found to be felt as a draught, the air may be 
carried 6ft. up inside the ward by a round 
cornered zinc or wooden tube on the Tobin 
plan, the terminal end being covered with © 
wire grating, to prevent the patients from 
blocking it up. This plan should certainly — 
be adopted for the convalescent rooms, 
a tube on each side of the doorway, 
These special inlets out of the corridors 
should, theoretically, be sufficiently large t 
give passage to the air required for all t 
purposes of the ward; that is, for the patie 
the nurse, the gaslight and the fire ; practically 
however—seeing that the nurse is not always 
in the ward, and the gas is used only at night, — 
and the fire only in cold weather—the special ~ 
openings need not be larger than 15in. square 
for single-bed wards, for if the air in the co 
dors be sufficiently warm the door may gen 
ally be left partially open, and so be used as t 
principal inlet ; as a matter of fact, indeed, t 
door is seldom shut. The quantity of air r 
quired for the patient, the nurse, and the gasligh’ 
is about 20 cubic feet each per minute, and ~ 
for the fire 600 cubic feet, that is, for all the 
purposes of the ward, 40 cubic feet per minute — 
in the daytime; 60 cubic feet when the gas is _ 
lighted, and 640 cubic feet when also the fire 
is burning. Of course the supply for the fire — 
need not be provided for when the ward is — 
warmed by pipes. The corridors should be 
supplied with fresh air in such quantityasto — 
cause the air to move into the wards when- _ 
ever the doors are opened; this will tend to — 
prevent the air of the wards spreading through- — 
out the hospital every time the doors are 
opened ; letting the air in through the windows 
tends to drive the air of the wards into the 
hospital, which is always objectionable ; and 
is also risky when there is infectious disease 
in the wards. In winter this supply should — 
be obtained through the basement, by grating: 
in the floors of the corridors, as shown on 
Plan A—d, j, B, C. BoRae 2 
The temperature of the air in the corridors 
should never be allowed to fall below 65deg. F., — 
in order that its movement into and through 
the wards may not be felt as a draught; if it 
be at all below 65deg. it is sure to be so felt, — 
and if possible be prevented from coming in; — 
that is, the openings will be closed and the 
doors shut, whenever possible ; at all events in 
hospitals for consumption.t Ps 
So much for the supplying of fresh air ;_ 
what about the removing of the foul? ; 
The air of the wards, after having been 
used, should be abstracted and replaced with 
fresh, 
The rule on this point is that the whole of — 
the air of the ward shall be abstracted and — 
the ward replenished every twenty minutes; — 
and that this shall be continuously going on — 
at all times, day and night, winter and summer — 
alike. Now, the regulation provision being at the 
very least 1000 cubic feet of air space for each 
patient, this means the removal of at least 
1000 cubic feet of air out of the ward every 
twenty minutes, or fifty every minute for each ~ 
patient. How shall this be done? In summer 


* These shutters should be on the corridor side ofthe — 
wall, and be made to slide up and down on pulleys like 
the lower sash of a window. ts 


+In all hospitals indeed it is to be expected that 
openings which let in cold air would, if the patients — 


and with reason, because in persons debarred from _ 
exercise, the circulation and the chemical and vital — 
changes of the body, become so languid that invalids _ 
are adversely affected by movements and conditions of 
the atmosphere that persons in health and activity do 
not feel at all. : “are 
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in the daytime at any rate, it is not difficult of 
accomplishment by open windows alone, when 


there is sufficient movement of the outer air, 
_as the windows can be opened to almost any - 


extent; nor is it difficult in winter by the 
fires alone, when these are burning, as each fire 
takes away 600 cubic feet of air every minute.* 
In spring and autumn, however, it is somewhat 
difficult to accomplish satisfactorily, because 
the weather is then generally too cold to have 
the windows always open and yet not cold 


enough to have the fires continually burning, 


so that the abstraction cannot then be accom- 
plished efficiently by either windows or fires; 
it must consequently be done by outlets 
specially provided for the purpose. “The foul 
air,” says the writer in the Encyclopedia, 
“should be taken out at the highest part of 
the ward.”+ These outlets should then be in 
the wards, in or near their ceilings; and the 
best place for them is by the chimney breast, 
to lead into flues run up the chimney stack by 
the side of the smoke flue, as the Government 
Commissioners point out. (see plans on page 
exxiv. and cxxv., A—e, C—b.) There must be 
a separate flue from each ward, they should 
lead straight to the outer air, and be capped 
by a Boyle’s abstracter.t They must be some- 


_ what tapering, that is, the first length must 


_have an area for each single bed ward equal to 
a foot square, and the terminal length an 
area equal to only one-third of a_ foot 
square; they should be made of earthen- 
ware, glazed inside, circular or with rounded 
corners and without abrupt bends or angles, 
so that they may be easily and frequently 
cleaned out, so as to leave no risk of germs 
lodging in them to be driven back into the 
ward should unfavourable circumstances ever 


_ cause a puff of downdraught ; that is, should 


there ever be atone and the same time closed 
inlets, motionless outside atmosphere, and 
strong draught up the ward chimney. These 


__ are, however, very seldom likely to occur all at 


— 


x 


the same time. These outlet flues should be 
_ sufficiently capacious to give passage to all the 
air of the wards in twenty minutes, when the 
speed in them is not greater than 6ft. per 
second, because the ventilation may at times 


_ depend principally on these outlets. 


To the plan of abstracting the foul air near 
the floor, as advocated by Mr. Smead, of 
America, there are at least four grave objec- 
tions : (1) It is opposed to Nature’s law of 


ap preeenene pressure, and therefore requires 
_the 


use of special abstracting power by 


_ means of furnaces for its accomplishment ; 


? 


(2) By drawing down the foul air it causes it 
to be breathed over again, which recently 
breathed air ought never to be; (3) The 
fresh air supplied is apt to be forced in over- 
heated, in fact burnt, and so made unhealthy : 
(4) The long tortuous abstraction flues cannot 
be kept clean, and will therefore become lurk- 
ing places for dust and germs. The plan is 
quite unsuitable for hospitals, and should 
certainly never be used where there is likely 
to be infection. Besides, it is also open to the 


a be Unfortunately the air taken away by the fires is 


_ mainly taken from below the patient, whilst the foul 


i 
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air is above him ; it is therefore disadvantageous rather 
than otherwise, as it diverts from him the air that is 
tolerably_ fresh and leaves to him that which has been 
fouled ; in hospital wards and other inhabited rooms 
the air near the floor is always less impure than that 
~near the ceiling, because the same means that cause it 
to ri-e aso foul it. tor this, and several. other 
reasons, it is desirable that the fires.shall not be used 


as ventilators, but shall thems: lves in all instances be - 


supplied from a special and independent source, as 
recommended by the Government (ommissioners. In 
hospita's constructed on the plan here advocated this 
could easily be done by flues from the fresh air cham- 
bers, terminating at sides of the grate near the floor, 
one on each side; their terminal ends being closeable 
by hit-and-miss gratings t» regulate the supply, and 
their mouths by well-fitting valves to close them 
entirely when the fires are not in use. 

+‘* While the air is in the lungs,” say the Govern- 
ment Commissioners, ‘‘ it acquires so much heat that 
it becomes syee'fically li hter than the surrounding 
air, avd zisesabove our heads; . , the heated air 
which passes upwards shoud passaway. . . . For 
the ventilation of rooms exi's should be provided for 
the spent air near the ceiling, to such an 
extent as to remove from fifteen to twenty cubic feet 
per minute for each occupant.’’ (Blue Book, pp. 30, 


94. See also Health and Comfort, p. 36; and Blue 
Book. p. 97.) < 

{If joined with others ina common shaft, not only 
may the abstraction be interfered with but any puff of 
downdraught may drive the foul air of one ward into 
other oer. 
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same objections as ventilation, by open fires, 
viz., that it tends to draw away the air of the 
lower part of the ward, where it is always the 
least impure. Moreover, the slight tendency 
of the thin layer of air in contact with the 
outer walls to fall downwards, is no demonstra- 
tion that the mass of foul*air over the centre 
of the ward should be attempted to be drawn 
down, in order that it may be taken out at the 
bottom. “The method of low ventilation,” 
says the Government Commissioners, “should 
be avoided on various grounds. The 
heated air which passes upwards, should pass 
away.” (Blue Book, p 4—bottom—and 30). 
The plan certainly economises warmth, but it 
does so only at the expense of the ventilation, 
that is by the heated foul air not getting 
away.* 

But the abstraction of the foul air cannot be 
effected by either low or high ventilation, un- 
less at the same time an equivalent quantity 
of fresh air is being continuously supplied. 
How shall this supply be procured? Of course, 
as it cannot in winter be through the ward 
windows, it will have to be out of the corridors, 
and the corridors will have to be supplied with 
an equivalent quantity ; and as this cannot 
be through their own windows, because that 
would let in cold air, its entrance will have to 
be provided for otherwise. The best, and 
perhaps the only feasible way, is that it shall 
be let in through the basement and allowed to 
pass up through gratings in the corridor 
floors, along the sides of the whole length of 
the corridors, as shown on Plans A BC; it can 
be then let into the wards either by special 
openings through the wall or by the doorway, 
as already mentioned. 

Now, inasmuch as in the foregoing arrange- 
ment, the foul air flues pass directly from the 
wards to the outer air, fear may be entertained 
that the outer air will pass down them into 
the wards just as it will pass into the 
wards through open windows. The cases 
are, however, not parallel; windows afford 
merely cold openings, whereas the special out- 
lets are tapering tubes, and are somewhat 
warm. Besides, open windows do not always 
let in the outer air; in cross ventilation the 
open windows on the leeward side of the ward 
act as outlets; when open windows on one 
side act as inlets, those on the opposite side 
must act as outlets. The flues, too, being at a 
higher level and warm, and, the air at their 
mouths being warmer than that entering by 
the inlets, they must act as outlets; and parti- 
cularly if the flues themselves are large at the 
bottom and small at the top like factory 
chimneys, and there is—as there should be— 
also continuous ample supply of cooler air 
flowing into the wards at a lower level (see 
plan A—e.g.); practically this is found to be 
the case. Nevertheless, the mouths of the 
flues in the ward ceilings should be provided 
with valves, as a safety against adverse cir- 
cumstances; and their terminal ends outside 
may be protected by Boyle’s air pump venti- 
lators, which, as well as the last length of the 
outlet flue, must have an area equal to only 
4in. square, for each single-bed ward, and 
must reach somewhat higher than the smoke 
flues.+ The chimney throats also, as well as 


“Tt is a very mistaken notion that, because cold car- 
bonic acid gas is heavier than atmospheric air, therefore 
earbonie acid is always to be found near the floor; in 
oceupied rooms and hospital wards it is not cold but 
warm and therefore light, and with the other warm 
gases, rises towards the ceiling ; besides, carbonic acid 
is not the only deleterious impurity. There are other 
more dangerous impurities, all of which, as well as the 
carbonic acid, are carried upwards along with the heated 
air. (Blue Book, p 98.) Moreover, in an occupied room, 
with lights and a fire, the temperature of the air near 
the ceiling is generally over 65deg. F'., so that air forced 
in below to rise above it and press it down towards the 
skirting abstraction, flues must be forced in at or above 
70deg. F.; and, so heated, it is unhealthy, because 
burnt. Except the thin layer against the windows and 
outside walls, there is no tendency for the foul air to 
fall downwards, neither isitan easy matter to draw 
it down to the skirting board outlets ; it requires. indeed, 
strong and costly furnace power to doit. This plan of 
downward ventilation should never be used for hosp tals, 
nor for anywhere else where there is heated foul air or 
infectious disease. (See Health and Comfort, pp. 10—top 
—26. 27—bottom. 

+ It is essential that the outlet flues have a much less 
area at the terminal end than at the mouth, and that 
the mouth be able to be closed entirely or opened to the 
full extent—not to be closed by grating, but by shutter. 
Boyle’s Air Pump Ventilators are not only very effective 
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being as large as possible, should be provided 
with shutters for use when the fires are not 
burning, and the top of the flues with small 
chimney pots, so as to ensure the top being of 
much less area than the bottom. In ordinary 
chimneys, when properly constructed, there is 
almost always a updraught, even without fires 
—that is, if air is passing into the room; and 
so, of course, there will be in the outer flues, 
when constructed on the same plan and with 
ample supply of air flowing into the wards. 
The whole hospital should be constructed on 
the same plan, viz., with large total inlets 
and small total outlets. (See Health and 
Comfort, p. 88, on the cure of smoky chimneys.) 
During winter, and mostly in spring and 
autumn also, the supply of fresh air should be 
through the basement (see plan A—k.h.L), and 
it should be warmed by the hot pipes as it 
rises into the ground floor corridor, up to the 
necessary temperature; that is up to 65deg. F. 
The whole of the basement of the pavilions 
should be used as fresh air and air warming 
chambers, their ceilings being about 6ft. above 
their asphalted floor for the convenience of 
cleaning out the dust and blacks deposited 
from the incoming air (see Plan A—h). The 
fresh air should enter the basement of the 
wards by openings through the outer walls, 
on each side of the pavilions (the primary in- 
lets A—k), one for each ward. It should then 
enter the basement of the corridors (the air 
warming chamber) by openings through the 
wall on each side (the secondary inlets, A—b). 
Along the ceiling of this warming chamber, 
that is, underneath the ground floor of the 
corridors, the warming pipes should be dis- 
tributed, being run backwards and forwards 
along the whole length of the corridor, in 
sufficient number to make sure of the air in 
the corridor being kept up to or above 65deg. F., 
when the outer air is considerably below 
freezing ; and to ensure the air of the first 
floor corridor being of the same temperature, 
the necessary number of pipes should be run 
along near the cornice underneath the gratings 
of the corridor of the upper floor, as shown on 
Plan A. By this means the air will at the same 
time be dried, which greatly improves it for 
consumptive patients (see “Health and 
Comfort,” p. 29). These pipes should be heated 
by a special furnace, that is, there should 
be two furnaces for each wing, one for warm- 
ing the air of the corridors and another for 
warming the wards on each side of the corridor. 
The primary inlet openings should be near the 
ceiling of the fresh-air chambers, and the 
secondary ones about a foot above the floor, in 
order to break the directness of the current. of 
the incoming air (see Plan A—k-l). The area 
of the primary and secondary inlets should be 
about 2ft. square for each single bed ward; 
that of the openings through the ground floor 
gratings equal to about 23ft., and that of the 
upper floor about 3ft. ‘The outside of the ~ 
primary inlets should be protected by iron 
gratings ; and the inside, as well as the outside 
of the secondary inlets, should be controllable 
by shutters to fall down or to slide down and 
up on pullies, like the upper sash of a window, 
so as to regulate the quantity of cold air 
entering, or shut it off entirely if ever it 
should he desirable to do so (see Plan A—ka). 
Flanges, broader than the openings, should 
extend inwards over the top of the inside of 
the secondary inlets, so as to direct the in- 
coming air towards the middle of the warming 
coil (see Plan A—1). If across these fresh-air 
chambers, or along the warming chamber, 
coarse woollen netting be hung, as in the 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, the 
air of the whole hospital will be filtered ; and 
it may be disinfected, medicated, or perfumed 


at will. 
(To be continued.) 
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sers of up-draught, in consequence of the movements 
oF the a ners forming a vacuum on their leeward 
side. The stronger the wind, therefore, the greater the 
up-draught or suct on is likely tobe. Any risk of down- 
draught through them is with a practically still outside 
atmosphere and somewhat of a vacuum at the mouths 
of the flues, from fires burning in the room, and little 
or no inlet of air. They are not here recommended as 
ventilators or means of abstraction, but merely as aids 
against down-draught’—See Building News, August 8th, 
15th, 1890; June 26th, July 3rd, 1891. 
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LOW-PRESSURE STEAM IN 
DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 


By A. Hunter CRAWFORD. 


ELOW isa resumé of a lecture which Mr. 

A. Hunter Crawford has recently given 

before the Edinburgh Architectural 

Society, the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 

tion, and the Glasgow Architectural Society. 

The lecture was given to the latter society so 
recent as the 22nd inst. 

In order to give the notes as practical a 
basis as possible, a ground plan of a house, to 
cost about £3000, was shown, and the manner 
in which steam at say 5 to 10lbs. pressure 
could be utilised for heating and cooking, for 
hot water supply and for boiling water in the 
wash-house boiler, so that, if desired, there 
need only be the one central fire in the house 
for all purposes except roasting, toasting, &c. 
whick might be done by gas cookers. 

The plan showed dining-room, drawing-room, 
library, billiard-room, conservatory, kitchen, 
offices, &c., and it was taken for granted the 
building owner would prefer to retain the ex- 
pensive cheerfulness of the open fire in all his 
rooms but that in those facing the north, in 
the billiard-room, in the hall and in the con- 
servatory. A ready means should be provided 
for taking the chill off the air at any time of 
the year in the many damp or cold days in 
summer as well as in the frosty winter weather. 
A basement provided accommodation for the 
steam boiler, which could be either of the 
cast-iron sectional type, as made in America, 
or of the welded or boiler plate form, manu- 
factured by English firms, the essential 
features being an automatic apparatus to regu- 
late the furnace draught, in order that the 
steam pressure should not vary more than 1b. 
atmost, A safety valve toactshould the pressure 
rise say 2lb. above the normal, and an auto- 
matic water supply from house cistern, with an 


alarm to sound should the water fall below its 
safe level. 

From the boiler the steam would be led 
preferably on the “one pipe” system to the 
radiators, &e. 

The main pipe to be taken to highest point 
A, and led by slight fall to automatic air cock 
at B, where it would descend below water 
level to boiler. As each radiator by this 
system has only one valve, the pipe to radiator 
must be of ample size to take the steam and 
also to retard the condensation. The two pipe 
method was also sketched. The radiators 
suggested were indirect radiators for the 
drawing-room,* direct radiators for the hall, 
and conservatory, the latter supplemented by 
pipes, and direct-indirect radiators for kitchen 
and billiard-room. A small steam heater 
would take the place of the kitchen boiler for 
heating the water which would circulate 
through a fifty to eighty gallon cylinder as 
usual, from which secondary flow and return 
pipes would be taken, or a steam coil could be 
placed at the bottom of the cylinder. 

Steam rattle and air lock, and other faults 
common in steam and hot water installations, 
were shown on the model, which consisted of a 
steam boiler C, heated by a bunsen burner. 
The standpipe chamber D was connected to 
steam riser, and red water in D rose in the 
standpipe as pressure 
reached the level of syphon A, where it 
passed into the gas regulating tube and 


* Exception was taken to thisform of radiator by Mr. 
Mackenzie, heating eugiueer, on the ground that the 
med cal faculty would condemn it as insanitary, owing 
to the amount of dust which would collect and be 
carried iuto the room. Mr. Hunter Crawford main- 
tained that it all depended on the construction, and that 
a removable window breast would make the radiator‘as 
readily accessible for cleaning as if it were in the room. 


increased until it — 
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closed the mouth of gas supply pipe, and, 
if pressure still increased, the small holes in 
the gas supply pipe were gradually cut off 
y the rising water until 14]lb, pressure was 
reached, when the gas admitted was sufficient 
to maintain a mere flicker in the bunsen 
burner. Should anything prevent the regu- 
lator working, the water in D would be dis- 
charged, before 2lb. pressure was reached, into 
cistern, and then there would be a free escape 
for steam from the boiler. This arrangement 
was a modification (to suit model) of that in 
use in Germany and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, where the ordinary dead weight safety 
valve was not safe enough for domestic use. 
Radiator R! was shown properly con. ected, 
but the automatic air valve might with 
advantage be placed higher, say in the middle 
of the radiator. R? showed a construction by 
which the steam was confined to the upper 
portion of the radiator, because the air, being 
heayier than the steam, lay atthe bottom below 
level of air valve. R* had a similar fault to 
R2, but not to same extent, as the steam did 


not reach the air valve so soon as in the latter 


arrangement. 

The water of condensation in all cases was 
returned to boiler on the two-pipe method, with 
a modification where it entered boiler to pre- 
vent glass breaking. The pipe to steam 
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jacketed boiler E (which was of copper) was 
taken with a rise‘to valve 10,and at the point — 
where it turned to the vertical, it was seen 
that the condensation water formed in the 
pipe fell back upon the steam and caused a 
rattle. : = 

The steam riser F to coil in cylinder was at 
first about jin. diameter, but a constant rattle 
was caused until a pipe, gin. was sub- 
stituted, when the water fell back at the sides 
of the pipe, and the steam passed up the middle 
without obstruction. 2 

The hot water circulation was then described, — 
air lock being shown at L and M, and the flow — 


of the water with three different circulations — 
shown by coloured water and powdered amber, ay 
and their relative value tested. — a 
A sketch was then made on the principle of — 
flow pipe 1 showing how the most satisfactory 


result could be obtained. 
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A, Regulator syphon. F. Steam pipe to coil. = L. M..— Construction causing air 

B, Gas syphon. G, Steam coil in cylinder. lock. 

C, Steam boiler. -H,, Hot water cylinder. Re RZ Re Radiators. | 

D, Stand pipe chamber. J. Back pressure yalve. . Ten o> Laps: - 

E, Steam jacketed washhouse boiler. K, Main steam pipe. ; VJV.2. Valve : * 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tue closing meeting in connection with the 
congress of the Sanitary Institute, which was 
held in Birmingham in September, took place 
a few days ago in that city, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. ‘lhe report of the local officers 
stated that the congress had been successful 
in all respects. The number of tickets issued 
exceeded those of any previous year, and the 
attendances were in like proportion. The total 
number of tickets issued was 1979, as com- 
pared with 1531 at Leeds last year, 1225 at 
Neweastle in 1896, and 1214 in Liverpool in 
1895. The number of visitors to the Health 
Exhibition this year was 85,212, and was 
10,000 greater than had been previously 
attained.—Councillor Martineau submitted the 
financial statement, which showed that the 
‘general expenses of the congress amounted to 
£1463. The amount of the guarantee fund to 
be called up was £1469 14s. 7d., which would 
necessitate a call of 14s. 9d. in the pound being 
made upon the guarantors.—The report was 
adopted, and a vote of thanks was passed to 
the hon. treasurer (Councillor Martineau) and 
to the hon. secretaries (Messrs. A. Bostock 
‘Hill, W. B. Marshall, and J. E. Wilcox).—The 
Chairman, in replying to a vote of thanks, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the success which had 
attended the meetings. There was a feeling 
of reality about the congress which impressed 
him very much, and he felt that the city had 
benefited by their visit. 


Tue City Corporation having obtained an 
Act of Parliament authorising it to extend 
considerably the Foreign Cattle Market at 
Deptford and connect it by means of a railway 
with the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, the work, which will involve an 
expenditure of £100,000, will be carried out 
without delay. The services of Sir J. Wolfe 


Barry have been secured as engineer, and from 


a report he has made it would appear that the 
railway and tramway outside the market will 
cost £32,250. For the purpose of extending 
the market, property in the near vicinity will 
be bought up at a cost of £22,000. Increased 
accommodation will be also provided in the 
shape of additional slaughter-houses, cooling 
rooms, increased lairage, and an extended 
river frontage. The estimated outlay on 
these works areas follows :—Slaughter-houses 
(a first instalment), £5000; lairage, £21,000; 
a junction of the three jetties (providing a 
continuous river frontage of 880ft.), £16,000; 
and property required, £22,000. The extension 
of the market has been rendered necessary 
owing to the great pressure which has been 
put upon the existing accommodation. The 
business increases every month, no fewer than 
510,618 animals being slaughtered there 
during last year. The financial position of the 
market is satisfactory, as, although the loan 
account at one time reached a total sum of 
£424,000, the amount outstanding at the close 
of last year was only £21,000. 


_ Ar a meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association held on Saturday week, at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., Mr. T. J. 
Moss Flower, C.E., who presided, delivered 
his inaugural address as chairman of the 
council. Having pointed out that during the 
fourteen years of its existence, the membership 
of the association had increased from 170 to 
668, and the annual income from £92 to £631, 
he deprecated the existence of a number of 
sanitary inspectors’ associations in the country, 
and urged the desirability of amalgamation. He 
also suggested it would be an advantage if 
they could organise a students’ section, and 
also institute a fellowship. Touching on the 
question of superannuation, he expressed the 
hope that their efforts to secure this would 
soon be crowned with success. It was most 
unjust not to grant retiring allowances to 
sanitary inspectors. Then again, they should 
never give up agitating until they had been 
granted security of tenure, for it was a blot 
on our legislation that men who did such 


important work should hold their offices at the 
caprice of a council. - 


THE ceremony of cutting the first sod in 
connection with the new waterworks for 
Swansea has just been performed. The cost 
of this scheme will be over £300,000. Messrs. 
Paterson, of Glasgow, have the contract for 
constructing the reservoir alone for about 
£250,000, ‘The plans were prepared by Mr. 
Wyvill, the borough engineer, subject to some 
alterations in detail by Mr. Hill, who has now 
assumed responsibility for carrying out the 
work. They provide for a reservoir capable 
of holding 1,000,000,000. gallons of water, and 
when this is added to the over 200,000,000 
gallons the present reservoirs hold it will be 
seen what a perfect water supply Swansea 
should possess on the completion of this great 
scheme. The dam will be at the Cray end— 
about 1240ft. long, and 70ft. broad at the 
foundation. The foundation will be laid in 
the solid rock, which is red sandstone, and 
the dam, which will be of masonry, will be 
80ft. above the water level. In ordinary times 
the rainfall has been found to be 86-57in. near 
the top of the valley, and lower down 63-47in., 
or an average of 70in. Indeed, on one day 
alone the streams above the dam were so 
flooded that 750,000,000 gallons of water ran 
over the gauge at the spot where the dam is 
being constructed. 


Mr. Rosert Vicurs, in his presidential 
address at the Surveyors’ Institution, gave 
some interesting and remarkable statistics 
concerning the growth of London within 
the last half-century. Population within 
the administrative county had risen from 
2,363,274 in 1851 to 4,232,118 in 1891, or 
about fifty-six persons to the acre. The 
number of inhabited houses was 306,064 in the 
former year and 548,315 in 1891, or 7°64 per 
house. The serious problem was how to pro- 
vide a population increasing at the rate of 
about half a’ million in ten years with the 
proper means of internal communication. 
Speaking broadly, the bulk of the heavy traffic 
of London was between the north and south, 
or the termini of the great railways on each 
side of the river. Lighter traffic, and the ebb 
and flow of the pedestrian tide, was, on the 
other hand, mainly from east to west. What 
would the state of things be in twenty or 
thirty years’ time ? and yet nothing had been 
done to mitigate the growing inconvenience. 
The system of tube railways would probably 


absorb some of the foot trafic, but their carry- . 


ing capacity would soon be reached, and wider 
roads and pavements, and new arteries for 
vehicles would become imperative. What had 
hitherto been done was mere tinkering, and 
an enormous expenditure would have to be 
incurred in further widening streets like 
Oxford Street, Holborn, Strand, Fleet Street, 
and Ludgate Hill, which were originally laid 
out for a population one-tenth the present 
size. The value of property had enormously 
risen in the City, and he had purchased for 
£73,000 property which the grandfather of the 
vendors had given £1500, or now representing 
a rental of nearly £3000 a year. 


TuRovucHouT the past week the wealthiest 
quarter of the wealthiest city in the world has, 
says the Globe, had its principal thoroughfares 
in a positively disgraceful condition, 'Thickly 
covered with greasy mud, their surfaces are 
equally dangerous to man and horse. Only 
here and there is any attempt made to get rid 
of the filth, and even these efforts are of the 
feeblest. Instead of first flushing the surface, 
and then thoroughly cleaning it by either 
machine-brushing or hand-scavenging, the 
usual method is to employ watering-carts by 
themselves. The result is, of course, the 
creation of mud-morasses, into which whoso 
enters leaves hope behind. When the remedy 
is so simple, being nothing more intricate or 
expensive than regular andeflicient scavenging, 
it is simply unpardonable that public con- 
venience and even safety should thus be 
deliberately set at naught. 

On might imagine that damp, foggy weather 
in November is so unusual that the authorities 


were caught as unprepared with remedial 
measures as they generally are when a sudden 
snowstorm impedes traffic. But in that case 
there is someslight excuse for delay, owing tothe 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient carts to carry 
away the snow quickly. No such pretext can 
be assigned for the non-removal of mud. Every 
vestry has at its disposal all the necessary 
cleansing appliances; scavengers, watering 
carts, machine brushes, hydrants, and refuse 
carts are liberally paid for, to any required 
extent, by the ratepayers. The parish authori- 
ties cannot, therefore, plead want of means in 
excuse for their discreditable apathy; it is 
their lack of will and of energy that produces 
the present scandalous state of things. Even 
if they were caught napping at first, they have 
had ample time to rouse up and address 
themselves to the discharge of one of their 
most important functions, that of keeping the 
roads under their respective controls in clean 
and passable condition. It should not be left 
for the metropolitan public to pray for a deluge 
of rain as the only “deus ex machina” likely 
to grapple successfully with the mud fiend. 


On July 26th last, on the recommendation 
of the Main Drainage Committee, the London 
County Council accepted the tender of Messrs. 
John Penn and Sons, Limited, amounting to 
£16,900, for converting four beam-engines at 
the Crossness Sewage Outfall into triple ex- 
pansion engines. In a letter which accom- 
panied their tender, Messrs. Penn and Sons 
stated that they could not carry out the work 
under the conditions agreed to between the 
federated engineering employers and the joint 
committee of affiliated trade unions at the 
conclusion of the late engineering dispute, but 
that they did not anticipate there would be 
any great difficulty on that account. Sub- 
sequently, however, Messrs. Penn and Sons 
informed the Council’s solicitor that they were 
unable to accept the conditions contained in 
the form of contract, and upon being asked to 
state in detail to what conditions they 
objected and what alterations they desired to 
have made, they replied by stating they could 
not then undertake the work. The Main 
Drainage Committee reported that in these 
circumstances they could see no other course 
open but to accept one of the other tenders 
received on June 28th. They passed over the 
next lowest tender as being one they could not 
ask the Council to accept, and recommended the 
acceptance of the next tender, that of Mr. B. 
Goodfellow, amounting to £20,864, as they 
were informed that this tenderer was capable 
of carrying out the work satisfactorily. The 
Council has now endorsed this recommenda- 
tion, and the tender has been let to Mr. Good- 
fellow. From what has transpired it is in- 
ferred that Messrs. Penn and Sons’ objection 
to the form of contract related entirely to the 
labour conditions. 


Tue Tottenham Urban District Council 
received a sharp lesson, which is of general 
application, on the subject of proper attention 
to roadmaking. They were sued in the Queen’s 
Bench, before Mr. Justice Bruce, for damages 
by a furniture-van driver named Hill, who in 
driving down Pembury Road and under a 
railway arch met with aserious accident. His 
van was jolted and hoisted to one side by a 
ridge in the road, with the result that he was 
thrown intc contact with the girders, and his 
collar-bone and two ribs were fractured. The 
District Council contended as a matter of law 
that they were not liable, inasmuch as they 
had employed an independent contractor to 
repair the road, and that he was responsible 
for any defect in it. On the other hand, it 
was alleged that defendants had retained such 
control over the contractor’s work as to make 
them liable. Mr. Justice Bruce said there was 
a duty imposed upon the defendants which 
made them. liable, they having allowed the 
road to be used by persons driving vehicles at 
the time the ridge existed. There was, there- 
fore, neglect of duty, and he must give judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for £150. He was 
reluctant to stay execution, but he would do 
so on condition that £75 was paid over to the 
plaintiff within a fortnight, and notice of 
appeal given within that period. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 
gon: tateceh WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM, | 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDINGS— 

De 2 Bradford—Engine House 
ss 2 Halifax—Pair “of Villas... : Reger, area CoS 
7 2 Hastings—Coastguard Station — Admiralty a 
iS 2 Coverack—Hotel .. oa te eceeees 
a 2 West Hartlepool— ‘School School Board .. cs 
se 3 Sheffield —Urinal and Wall _.. Health Committee ... 

a 3 Blackburn— Wing to dateroety 
ss 3 Boat of Garten Bridge ... é 
ue 3 Falkirk —Manse Eo 
Ks 3 Keighley—Houses : 
55 -3 St. Albans—Four Shops, “&e. 
= 5 Halifax—Villa 
+ 5 Greetli and —Twenty- five HOUSOSor fs piste ee eet eee nies 5 et ee tee 
< 5 London, W.—Conveniences St James’ Vestry .. 
- 5 Sutton—Buildings Great Northern Railway Company 
rf, 5 West Yale —Twenty-five Houses Sowerby Bridge Industrial one Ltd. 
a 6 Loughborough—School... «.. School Board .. we 
5 6 Rugby—Fire Brigade Station .... Urban District Council 
Fs 7 Waddon—Hospital Additions.. Croydon Town Council 
: 8 Dorking—Shed Guardians oy 
y 8 Winchester— Workhouse Additions, “&e. Guardians va eas 
9 Ovenden—T wo Villas se see e Se a te, eit yeaa) Se Bee rar en oe eee ae ee 
” 10 Troon Schools ~via UA Rat Rs cg Seed ts el eke ee 
N 12 Barnsley—Hlectricity Buildings Corporation 
x 12 Eccles—Bowl House and Pavilion Parks Committee ... 
a 13 Coyentry—Sub-Stations Electric Light Committee... 
a 13 Easington—Houses Admiralty d / : 
‘s 13 West Ham—Sessions Court, &e. Corporation ... 

Jan. 24 London—Tunneling Works London County Council 

No date Barrowby—Roon .. Bt ve ass as ee Sr tan 
” Belfast—Cottage ... ee tae paiee R. Britton 
os Bradford—Warehouse .., 2 9 ; Bre tT, 
Pr Carlisle—Rebuilding Inn Jennings Bros, Ltd.... 
zi Leeds—O ffices AAT 
Y) Rotherham—Ovens 2218s enh Se SS eee a et i ee Che ean 
39 Sedbereh—Hotiel iss: iar yoda cree ear ow ga oar ce ey ean eea er 
7 Thurnseoe—Three Houses Ay ie 
PA "Wrexham otelsce sees ke eee ee ng ten hehe Gln duc nae ce en ane ea etages ines 

ENGINEERING— 

Dee. 2 Sleaford—Waterworks ... Rural District Council ~.. AR 
” 2 Birmingham—Heating . Guardians... Rod Ww. 
” 3 Chorley—Watermains, &e. Rural District Council A, 
» 5 Bishop Auckland—Sewer Ventilating ‘Shafts Rural District Council Cc. 
” 5 London, E.C.—Buoys .. j Corporation .., PA C. 
99 6 Limerick—Steam Road Roller Corporation 
* 6 London, N.—Pumps, &c. Urban District Council 
” 9 London, E.C.—Hydrautic Appliances Bes G.E. Rly Co. : 

% 12 Kinson—Extending Hot Water eee us School Board ... SG 
” 12 London, E.C.—Well_... Shoreditch Vestry ... 
Jan 2 Quebec, "Canada — Bridge) Sats 8 ar eee ier eae eae ae eae 
” 6 J ohannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plant Towa Council... 
24 London—Tuannel .., London County Council 
March 15 Be'em, Para, Brazil— Water Supply T Transfer Government sh 3 fe ~ 
15 Rio de Janeiro— Waterworks ... Pere & 
No date. Liverpool—Cranes : See a Sa SE eco ete gh © 
3 London, W.C. —Tramway Engines isha British Electric Traction Co. 
” Prescot —Tunnels.. Peene ™ Peau SPS at poe ee SE ee ee eR 8 
sy Tumble—Driving Slants. ‘ite Rieke re sera aes zs 
> Wittington—Sludge Lifting Plant ... Urban District Council 7 
{RON AND STEEL— E 

Dec 2 Lancaster—Pipes .. Rural District Council F . 
” 2 Middlesbrough—Pipes, &e. Corporation... e iS 
” 2 Blaen-Rhondda—Gas Mains Urban District Council... ; 
* 8 London, E.C.—Steel Tyres Naekeee 
2 19 London, 8.W. PDecece: | ee RP ee ter freee Geer dia Sire ar ce. reer, EE 

No date, Evesham—Mains .. at Corporation ni 
ROADS— 

Dee 2 Hull—Flags Corporation ... E 
” 2 East Molesey—Materials Urban District Council a 
” 5 Birkenhead—Macadam ... Corporation... acm : 
” 5 London, W.—Granite ... Paddington Vestry . 

» 5 London, W.—Granite Curb, &e. Paddington Vestry .. : 
” 6 Branksome—Road Works Urban District Council ... 
” 6 Brentford—Making-up .. extecatel 
” 6 Luton—Paving .. Town Council... + 
” 7 Felixstowe—Road Works Pr We Urban District Council % 
12 Church—Paving, &e. _... “A oh Ph on apap aeecork ee ERE epee oe 
No date. -Doncaster—Road Works —s the ace neeh ow a Weede pane ga ae OE yA areh Se eeoonrneeen 
9 Gravesend—Road Works ide Gravesend Land Co. Ltd. ... 
SANITARY— 

Dec. 2 Middlesbrough—... 9... 1. "<a Corporation... 5 
” 5 Halifax—Seavenging ... 2 Rural District Council 
os 14 Mansfield—Sewers, &c. ... Town Council... 

53 15 Wallsend—Scavenging ... Urban District Council 
No date. Leavsden—Alterations ... Guardians z 
COMPETITIONS, 
DATE 
DMETEN BLO DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


BE SENT IN, 


Dec. 3 Vagrant Wards ... Se, ks aa as 

” 12 Morley—Schools .. Bi . eve 
SS 31 Stockholm—New Stations ‘ $e 
Jan, 1 Hull—Library z 

» 2 _Harrogate es Room 

* 2 Harrogate—Alterations to Old. Pump Room 

7) 2 Bradford—Fire Brigade Station '' .. 

14 Burnley—School, &e. ... Me 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£50, £30, £20 ... 
£50, £30, £20 .., 
£30, £20, £10 
£100, £50, £30, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Coastguard Station, Hastings. epee 

S. Hill, Green*lane, Redruth. ; 

School Board Offices, Park-road, West Martlepooll 

C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 4 

Simpson and Duckworth, Richmond-chambers, Black u 

A. Mackenzie, Kingussie r 

AS we Melville- treet, Falkirk, — Rs es 

W. H. and A. Sugden, Keighley. 

J. E. ‘Austin, 23, York-place, Baker-street, Ww. 

G. Buckley and Son, Tower-chambers, Halifax. 

S. Wilkinson, Sowerby Bridge. 

Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Piccadilly. 

Company’s Engineer- -in-Chief, Amiens- iret Dublin 

S. Wilkinson, Sowerby Bridge. 

Barrowcliff and Allcock, Mill street, Loughborough. 

D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugb ys 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. - : 

Bagman and Benison, 76, South- ee Dorking. 

Cancellor aud Hill, 12, Jewry- street, Winchester. 

M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

Hew Collins, Penryn-street, Redruth, 

G. H. Taylor, St. Mary- place, Barnsley. 56 

Borough Surveyor, Eccles. = 

J. E. Swindlehurst, St. Mary’s Hall, Goventere ‘ 

Director of Works Dept., Northumberland-avenue, 

L. Angel, Town Hall, Stratford, E. ; 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring- -gardens, 

Gane Welby, Barrowby Rectory, Grantham. ~ . 
W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Belfast. 

w. J. Morley, 269, Swan areade, Bradford. ; 

J. Graham, Bank- street, Carlisle. — 

J. M. Faweett and Son, 26, Albion-street, Leeds. 

Roundwood Colliery, Rotherham. 

J. Hutton, Kendal. 

T. R. Dodds, 19, Baxter Gate, Tioneueens 3 

O. Bate and Son, Wrexham. a 


; 


Clare, Sleaford. — Se 
. Ward, Paradise-street, Birmingham, 7s gear 

J olly, 9, High-street, Chorley. - 

Johnston, 1, Cradock-street, Bishop Auckland. — 

A. Kent, Corporation of Trinity House, E.C. 

W. M. Nolan, Town Hall, Limerick. 

J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great George-street, Wastate er. 

oe eae! G.E. Rly. Co., Liverpool Street Station, E o: 

Ss. J. Newman, Branksome. 

Engineer, Electricity Department, “Coronet- street, N. 

Quebec Bridge Company, Cauala. - * 

R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W 

Brazilian Consulate, England. ; 7 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office. « ete s. 

W. P. Ha tley, Aintree, Liverpool. 

C,H Gadsby, Doning:on Hose, Norfolk-st, Strand, W 

Manager, Eccleston Hall Coliery, Prescot. 

Manager, Great Mountain Col iery, Tumble. : 

AH. “Mountain, Town Hall, Wittington, 


Surveyor, 5, ‘Dalton: -square, Manchester, — 

F. Baker, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. ¢ 
C. Thomas, Engineer, Gas and Water Office, s Penton 
Sec. H. H. the Nizams, Guaranteed State Railwa; 
- Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15, Victoria-street, 8. Ww. 
P. H. Fletcher, Gas Works, Evesham. 


A. E, White, Town Hall, Hull. =o 
Surveyor, Walton-road, East Molesey. 

A. Gill, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Surveyor’ s Office, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 
Surveyor’s Office, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W 

Ss. J. Newman, 3, Tennyson- bldngs., piibee, ae Brankso 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 


I, R. Dodds, 19, Baxter-gate, Doncaster. 
Rayner and Bridgland, 16, New-road, Gravesend, - 


—_— 


F, Baker, Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough, 
A. Roke, Clifton, Brighouse. 

R. F. Vallance, Surveyor, Mansfield, : 

G. Hollings, District Council Offices, Wallsend, 
C. P. Ayres, 144, High-street, Watford. 


ss 


~ BY WHOM ADVERTISED, . 


S. B. Descon, Pewsey. 
Morley School Board, Gaiersonie) road, Morley. ? 
Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Railwa 
Public Libraries Committee. ; 
Soren Pe Enrenaiee : ‘ : 

amuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, M ‘gate. 
Corporation of Bradford. ches: unieipal Ofiees, Hare =" 2 
Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burley. — ‘ Sates: 
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Property and Land Sales. 


To Contractors, Builders, Engineers, and Others, 


ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, and 
; CASSELL are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, 
in Lots, at Bell-yard, Bell-road, Bromley, E., on 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER lst, 1898, at Twelve pre- 
cisely, CONTRACTOR’S SURPLUS PLANT and 
MACHINERY, including 18 h.p. portable engine, 7ft. 
mortar mill, with vertical engine and boiler; mortar 
mill, with 7ft. pan; 2 Chaplin’s portable steam cranes, 


~hand-power derrick crane, 10 crabs and winches, 15 


iron ships, Sissons and White steam pile driver. 7 pile 
and wringing engines, 12 pile monkeys, double cylinder 
steam winch and vertical boiler, portable steam hoist, 
3 Gwynne’s centrifugal pumps, 2 chain pumps, 3 pairs 
contractor’s pumps, Blake’s steam pump, Blake’s stone 
crusher, Adie’s cement tester, 12 one-yard end-tipped 
wag ns, 10 trolleys and frames, 5 tons contractor’s rails, 


_ 10 1ron tanks, 6 portable offices, 6 large anchors, shear 


and pipe legs, iron blocks, 2 sand-washing machines, 25 
tons wheels, girders, and ironwork, 150 loads useful 
timber, 5 loads greenheart ends, 200 struts, 10,000 
assorted bricks, large quantity stone, slates, tiles, &c., 
iron and wood sashes and doors, stone truck, spring 
cart, and other effects, 

May be viewed the day preceding, and catalogues had 
on the Premises ; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 11, Billiter- 
square, E.C. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey. —A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession. 


ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the “ Griffin’? Beerhouse, On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a ‘‘ going concern.” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
CHARLES Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
—In-a charming district, two miles from Horley 


station (L.B. and 8.C, Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining avillage where are church, shops, 


and post-office; two mules from Roman Catholic Church. 


FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 


- ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 


Gas and water mains along the frontage. Would be 
divided, _ 

Pians and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Srmes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, 8.W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


By order of the Trustees of Morden College. 
GREENWICH, 


To Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, and other Investors. 


’ 


; 
F 
5: 


7 
” 


y R. MATTHEW MILES (late Warlters, 


Lovej ne and Miles) is instructed to SELL by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Masons’ Hall Sale Rooms, 
E.C., on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 1898, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, the undermentioned very valuable 
PROPERTIES, in Two Lots. 

<2 REBUILDING LEASE for EIGHTY YEARS, 
at a 

. Ground-rent of £125 per annum, 
with possession at Midsummer next, of 

The GLOUCESTER TAVERN, 

at Fully-licensed Publichouse, 
with a frontage to King William-street of 169ft. and to 
Nevada-street of about 83{t., thus offering exceptional 
facilities for early development. This property is most 
prominently placed, immediately facing one of the 
principal entrauces to Greenwich Park, and covers an 


area of about ‘ 
- ; 8460 Square Feet. 


e REBUILDING LEASE for EIGHTY YEARS, 
ata : 


- Ground-rent of £80 per annum, 
with possession at Christmas, 1899, of 
- The DUKE of WELLINGTON 
4 Fully-Licensed Public-house, 
No. 128, Old Woolwich-road, 
East Greenwich. 
having a superficial area of about 4510 square feet. 

This house is well situated for business, and when 
rebuilt should command an extensive trade, to which 
the improvements now taking place in the immediate 
neighbourhood must necessarily contribute. 

May be viewed by leaye of the respective tenants, 
Printed particulars and conditions of sale, with p'an, 


_ may be had of Messrs. GoLpInG and HarGrove, Solici- 


tors, 99, Cannon-street, E.C.; of T. Bannres-WILLIAMS, 
Esq., Surveyor to the Trustees, 24, Railway-approach, 
‘London Bridse, S.E.; and of the AucTionEERS, 55, 
Chaucery-lane, W.C, 


To Builders, Contractors, Lauudrymen, &c. 
WANDSWORTH.—Freehold, close to the old town.— 
Builder’s Premises, about one-third acre in extent, 
suitable for erection of workshops, laundry, &c., 
peeoeher with large residence and stabling, which 
_ Messrs. 


lies AND COMPANY (of Mowbray 
House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.) will SELL 
AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 14th. 

- Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS. 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN, 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. ; 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 


70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Soach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA. 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MIpDDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


pas SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 

Moderate terms to those about to build.—Arristic, 1, 

West-terrace, Whitby. 4 


O SHOP-FITTERS and BUILDERS.— 
Sketches of shop fronts, fittings, &c., artistically 
prepared by advertiser, who has had considerable 
experience with the leading shop-fitters in London. 
Terms extremely moderate.—PrDIMENT, Office of the 
BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under thisheading 
is 1s. Gd. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING, — 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office, 

Ae pee only.—Box 853, Bui~tpErs’ JouRNAL 
ttice. 1 


4 a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 

TECT’S ASSISTANT. Must be able to help 
with quantities. Salary not exceeding £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
ARCHITECT, 102, Westborough, Scarvorough. 1 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 

TANT.—WANTED at once, good draughtsman, 

able to level and make smallsurveys. Knowledge of 

specifications required.—Apply, in first instance, by 

letter only, enclosing references and stating salary 

required, to Messrs. PowELt and Co., St. Swithun’s 
Estate Offices, Lewes. 


ANIED. — COMPETENT MAN as 

CLERK of WORKS to superintend Contract 

for laying out new roads and sewers in the neighbour- 

hood of Bristol.—App'y, stating age, experience, and 

salary reyuired, with copies of testimonials aid names 

of references, to Messrs. Cyrin and CU. THompPson, 
Architects, Land Agents, and Surveyors, Bristol, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


Yours ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


AN eee WANTED by. an_ old-estab- 


lished Firm of Irn and Builders’ Merchants in 
a large aistrict.—Apply Box 900, Otfice of the BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, 1 


Veco (17) seeks SITUATION in Sur. 
yeyor’s or Architect’s Office. Knowledge of 
tracings and land quantities. Two years’ experience.— 
L Lawrence, 6, Broadway, Woking. 


DVERTISER desires an ENGAGEMENT 

in Architect’s office. Junior position. Country 

preferred.—Address, C. H. Lenton, Clifton, Biggles- 
wade, Beds, 1 


ORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT; large London ex- 
perience; good colourist and manager of men; town or 
country ; good personal references ; wages moderate.— 
“W. P.,” 14, Ravensdon-street, Kennington Park. 1 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT DISENGAGED. Levelling, sur- 
veying, good draughtsman, inking-in, colouring and 
tracing plans, &c. Usual office work. Good testi- 
monials. Moderate salary.—J. S. Ramsuay, Oundle, 
Northants, 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (20) 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat and quick 
tracer. Shorthand (60). General office routine. Six 
years’ experience.—H. Wirt, care of Messrs. Gibson 
and Russell, 11, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C. 
SSISTANT  (Architect’s) Disengaged. 
Used to infirmaries, hospitals, hotels, and 
domestic work. Practical and artistic draughtsman.— 
* Art,’ 4, Butler-street, Preston, Lanes. 


LONDO 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAMS : 
No, 1011, Holborn 


Dividitore London,” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH .- . «. . ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER,- SURVEYOR. 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, ST JDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
5 athe 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
orporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 4 
Six Lines or under _... zis Me «az, 36°30 
Each Additional Line... a < Pet, 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 

Six Lines or under... eee ese re es 

Each Additional Line... sa wi oe tO 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 0 6 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 

Trade Paragraph Advertisements, 

(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 

Six Lines or under pa ae i ¥ 7.6.0 
Each Additional Line ... ef WF Fh i ee 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITION. HIGHEST AWARDS. 


ALBION CLAY COMPANY 


SOLB MANUFACTURERS of the Geet “GRANITIC STONEWARR” Pipes. 


TRADE MARK. 


All the ** Granitic Stoneware ”’ Pipes are made from ** Stoneware ”? Clays, of which we are the Sole Proprietors. The Clays are — 
carefully selected and blended to insure a hard, dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary purposes. — 
The Pipes have a ** toughness ”’ as opposed to ** brittlemess,”? which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have been ~ 
proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and abroad. They are made by 
the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly approved for their uniform superior quality. All the Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, 

‘‘ Granitic Stoneware,”’’ as above. | 


J RES = 
TESTED PIPES.—Seleeted and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked VESTED 
All sizes to 24in. diameter of full Standard thickness, and of any length up to 3ft. for 6in. and upwards. Le ee 7 ra 


PATENT PARAGON PIPES. 


PATENT PARAGON PIPE. C FORM. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIER QDEGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGE CO " §8¢etion | HROoee 


Sound Portland Cement Joints to stand any test. ‘True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at Invert as with ordinary Socket 
Pipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage. Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST CosT AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for importante 
Sewerage and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. * a 

To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances, the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in _ 
three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c.; (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House 
Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. o re 


When specifying, the Name should always be given in full, as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, C, according to the kind required. | 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. — 


a: 

A 
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THE MOST RELIABLE 23 yyy WATERTIGHT JOINTS 
PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS @owe=quiaaaiagg aren Sie §=6MADE WITH THESE 
IN WATER-LOGGED ee ee SS ~PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY ~ 
GROUND. CC fee ) SUBMERGED. —_ 


The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent aointing Material is im i | le 
; : npervious and imperishable.. 
It sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the pipes and cause Roubthe therein, as in — 


grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made Watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints ‘h fai tasi i oe 
ordinary Pipe-layers. Bends and Junctions easily iateteae } eae af Jolnts neve cee a ie 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Water-logged Ground. © 


SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 
JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket to hold Detritus. Cannot untrap. # 
KEITH’S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING TRAP. Simple in Construction, efficient and reliable. = 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c., with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in forcing Solids 
through the Trap and fitted with SYKES’ Patent Screw Stoppers. . - BY 


INVERT, JUNCTION, and GULLY BLOCKS, STREET GULLIES to any size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS. &. 4 
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Works : WOODVILLE, BURTON-ON-TRENT. — oyocjtEFrice: 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.¢, 


LONDON DEPOT: MIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), OSSULTON STREET, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
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WITH -SVRVEYING-AND > SANITARY - SVPPLEMENTS. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Our recent article 
embodying the fact 
that Worstead must 
be restored suggests some remarks which 
will be found to relate not so much to 
this one church as to parish churches 
in general; those of Norfolk particularly. 
A church which would accommodate  per- 


Church Restoration 
in Norfolk. 
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haps two or three thousand people is only 
resorted to now by as many as can be spared 
from amongst the inhabitants of a village 
(no longer a town of importance), the actual 
population of which is set down in the 
Cyclists’ Companion as only 800. One 


arranged to meet the case of a congregation 
reduced to something exceedingly small ; the 
whole of the nave deserted, and a pulpit set 


| up against the north wall in the east, so that 


the pastor confronts a very compact. little 
audience, and the present extent of his church 
is only the width of the chancel. This having 
been duly noted, our attention was drawn to 
the usual appeal for money to be devoted to 
restoring the building. The  architect’s 
report on its state is appended to the appeal, 
and as it is carefully drawn it should be 
attentively studied. It is thought that £2000 


only to ensure its stability, a good deal must 
be spent at once, and this to a generation that 
looketh so greedily for outward and visible 
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see the interior re- | 


signs may seem to be wilfully wasteful, 
whereas if must be done first, and is of the 
utmost importance, for what is there but 
absolute folly in lavishing ornament on any- 
thing less than perdurable? The architect 
puts this consideration before any other, and 
proceedeth to say ‘twill be better to do the 
thing gradually, the ultimate object being 
to restore to the church as a whole the sem- 
blance at least of its splendour. The laudator 
of the remote may have noticed, stuck up in 


_ the belfry, an announcement strangely anach- 


ronous of a cyclist’s gymkana to be organised 
there very shortly, and may have sighed as 
he buttoned his pockets. The above, we 
believe, is a fairly correct statement of how 
matters stand at the moment. The county 
of Norfolk, once the richest in England, has 
perhaps more churches requiring attention 
than any, and those of the largest size. 
Its flint-built perpendicular churches, with 


_ their great commanding towers, are its most 
more or less will suffice for the present. If | 


familiar features. They may be said, speak- 
ing roughly, to be much of one date ; and, 
excepting the few that are sheltered, about 
equally miserable in outward appearance. 
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AN OLD INN AT NORTON ST, PHILLIP, SOMERSET. SKETCHED BY MISS MILDRED R. BENNETT, 
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The exterior may be redeemed as at Worstead, 
by the hansomest courses of ornament 
wrought in shaped stone; the fagade by its 
beautiful panelling, but their awaits us 
within a visitation of sadness which, as 
long as one stays in Norfolk, will be 
repeated only too often. There is not even 
gloom to exalt us, for there are windows of 
vast extent, admitting nothing but colourless 
light, and flooding some acres of what may 
have been whitewash once on a time. The 
comparative poverty of mouldings, which 
“ineline to the chamfer plane,’ and provide 
no lurking places for shadows, has probably 
something to do with it, but, whatever the 
reason, the impression remains. As Worstead 
is one of the finest churches, and its congrega- 
tion, having regard to its size, is certainly 
one of the smallest—it may be regarded as 
typical, and the question which vexes one is, 
what are we to do with them all? The most 
obvious need is of a missionary, possessel of 
the zeal of a Wesley or, if it liketh you better, 
a Savonarola—a Loyala—whose object shall 
be to restore, not the church, but the congrega- 
tion. Supposing this could be done, there 
remains little doubt in our mind that the 
money required would come, but for a 
change so complete we must wait, and 
meanwhile the clergy are begging. There 
is a growing disposition .to think that the 
interest of churches as objects of beauty, 
apart from their purpose or use, is sufficiently 
great to allow of the charge for their main- 
tenance being borne by the people at large, 
and there was presented to us only lately the 
report of a meeting held in the House—the 
Duke of Westminster presiding—which had 
as its object the union into one body of 
several societies, which endeavour, each in 
its way, to preserve what is worth preserving, 
and to obtain for this body when formed the 
recognition of Parliament; but the members 
of all these together represent not a tithe of 
the voters, and it remains to be seen how 
long it will be before the hypersthetic idea 
of maintaining our churches merely because 
they are beautiful will be favourably enter- 
tained by Mr. John Bull. We have already 
in England the spectacle of a nation con- 
sisting largely of abstainers from Sabbath 
observances, and nonconformers for different 
reasons, whose components contribute per- 
force to the maintenance of the EHstablish- 
ment, and now the suggestion is that the 
whole cost of maintaining the buildings 
themselves shall be drawn from the rates. 
There is comfort perhaps in the thought that 
funds so obtained would be administered by 
our own officers; but there are still two sides 
to the question, and it is thought that con- 
sideration of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number should enter largely into the 
question. A great deal of what could be said 
of these churches, their empty windows es- 
pecially, must be withheld for the present. 
It may be thought that an Anglo-American 
completion fund is just as much needed as 
the one we propose to devote to the main- 
tenance of the same buildings, for how many 
square miles of mere window space have yet 
to be filled with stained glass. The Perpendi- 
cular style was evolved, it would seem, to make 
work for the Christopher Whall of the day. 
As examples of what was actually done we 
may point to the windows of Fairford, St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and perhaps a 
few others ; but these are the exceptions, and 
there is nothing more hopelessly incomplete, 
to our mind, than the buildings above des- 
eribed ; but to do or attempt to do what we 
suggest would, of course, be worse than 
absurd until we have recovered the worship- 
pers. One feels in these gaunt parish 
churches as many have felt in Rome, where 
you may prowl throughout the long, day 
within the cireumference of the original city, 
and recall what you can of her past. 
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ON REFLECTION. 


A writer in The Academ: 
calls attention to the policy 
of modernity which, under 
the discretion of the municipal council of 
the city, has, during the last few years led to 
the destruction of many ancient Florentine 
buildings. “A few years ago,’ says the 
writer, “the beautiful Mercato Veechio was 
turned into a bran-new Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele,” but this is not all, for it is 
rumoured that there is an intention to dis- 
mantle the Ponte Vecchio and the Palazzo 
Guicciardini in favour of a tram line along 
the Via Guicciardini to the Pitti. The 
Academy writer points out that if a tramway 
to the Pitti were needed, which it is not, it 
might rum over the Ponte S. Trinita and 
along the Via Maggio, without doing any 
positive harm. It seems incredible, how- 
ever, that it can really be proposed to 
modernis3 the old Ponte Veechio, which, with 
its goldsmith stalls, is one of the most 
characteristic and individual features of 
medieval Florence. The reason which is said 
to prompt the authorities to favour this 
scheme is a strange Satire on the tastes and 
appreciative faculties of the foreign visitor ; 
for the tram line, and the dismantled bridge 
and Piazza have been conceived as a concession 
to their wishes, It is considered that facili- 
ties of cheap locomotion and gayer streets 
would further attract the tourist and enrich 
the citizens ; and as the Ponte Vecchio is not 
one of those historical monuments to which 
the guide-books grant many paragraphs, it 
may well be spared, However, a Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Florence has 
already been formed in Florence itself, and 
it is hoped that with the co-operation of an 
expression of English and American opinion 


Vandalism in 
Florence. 


“the municipal authorities may be persuaded 


that it was to their interest to preserve these 
ancient buildings. A memorial is already in 
circulation, and a copy of it will lie at the 
offices of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for sig- 
nature until the 10th inst. It may be pointed 
out that this is no instance of unwarranted 
interference,as the memorial in question is 
of Italian origin. 


WE have noticed with 
gratification that under its 
new General Powers’ Bill 
the London County Council is about to con- 
sider a proposal that statues of Chaucer and 
Milton should be-placed upon the site which 
will become available under the Strand 
Improvement Scheme by the removal of the 
Holywell Street block of houses. We think 
this idea, which we believe is to be attributed 
to Mr. Palmer, a most admirable one, and it 
has recommendations that should appeal to 
everyone. Neither Chaucer nor Milton have 
been made subjects for publie statues in 
London, although Milton is one of the three 


Statues for 
London. 


figures which grace the disconsolate-looking 


fountain in Hamilton Place, and he is 
prominent in the bass-relievos about the 
Albert Memorial; yet both he and Chaucer, 
and Spenser also for that matter, were 
Londoners. By a graceful coincident also, 
the year 1900 sees the fifth centenary of 
Chaucer's death. The site, too, apart from the 
esthetic possibilities it suggests, has a 
further fitness and significance, for the spot 
will be within the circle which has been the 
chief scene of the literary history of England. 
The proposal for a statue of Milton in 
Cripplegate churchyard, which was mooted 
a short time ago, is, we think, a futility. 
The sentiment is false; it is the memory of 
Milton we would celebrate, not his hidden 
tomb. Wherever the suggested statues are 
placed, however, we hope and trust that 
they will be adequate, and that they will 
be ‘distinguished above other modern 
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£50,000. We have no doubt that there are — 
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London statues by an appreciation of the — 
grand possibilities such works afford, to— 
beautify the city. To this end the statue — 
must not be placed where casual expediency — 
may indicate, but must be central and sym- 
metrical with its surroundings. Itshould be 
the focus to which the eye is instinctively led. 
In consummation of this idea the statue must 
not merely show the poet frozen to white 
stone, standing solitary in the rain; but should == 
be a composition which is a panegyric on the 
personality and nationality of the poet, and 
a trophy to his achievements ; somewhat let 
us say, in the spirit, though not in the letter, 
of modern French memorial sculptures. The — 
actuality of General Gordon in the public 
mind might perhaps palliate, though it could 
never excuse, the crude, bald realism of the 
otherwise true and pathetic statue in Trafal 
gar Square, which is year by year losing all 
meaning; but any such qualities would be — 
wholly intolerable ina monument to Milton — 
raised now, 3 = 
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Our WE probably never — 
Cathedrals fully realise what vast 
: sums are subseribed by — 
the public towards the restoration and main- 
tenance of our cathedrals. In the ten years ~ 
following 1883, £32,000 was collected to— 
cover the expenses of the restorations at 
Peterborough, and since 1894 nearly £10,000 — 
more has been given, while yet another 
£10,000 is asked for the completion of the — 
western towers and minor repairs, of which — 
sum £500 was promised at a meeting lately — 
convened on behalf of the fund. At Canter- — 
bury, Dean Farrar is raising a fund of £20,000 — 
for purposes of replacing the decaying portions — 
of the cathedral fabric, and, as lately de- — 
seribed in this column, £27,000 has been 
subscribed to meet the expense of building — 
the nave of Truro Cathedral, the work being — 
arranged to commence next year. In Dublin — 
also, the expediency of speedy restoration of — 
the eastern chapels of St. Patrick’s Cathedral — 
is being urged, and in Belfast, the munifi- 
cence of the late Countess of Shaftesbury, who — 
bequeathed £7000 to the project, has enabled 
a sum of nearly £15,000 to be raised for the — 
building of the proposed Belfast Cathedral, — 
whieh, according to the plan and estimate of — 
the architect, Mr. Drew, is to cost nearly 


other works of the same kind in progress — 
elsewhere to which our attention has not been — 
ealled. The restoration of these old build- — 
ings, if carried out in a properly reverential — 
spirit, is a costly matter, but the money is — 
well spent that preserves to us some of the — 
noblest Art relics of antiquity, and may be — 
considered to be invested at a sort of com- — 
pound interest for the benefit of posterity, — 
for every year that passes lends its aid to — 
the enrichment and preciousness of these — 
inimitable links with the past. a 


INN AT NORTON ST. PHILLIP. — 
BPRS old coaching inn at Norton St. Phillip, 
Somerset, a drawing of which we illustrate _ 
on our front page, is situate about six miles 
from Frome, on the Old Bath Road. It was — 
built early in the fifteenth century, and is said 
to be the oldest licensed house in England. 
Some authorities say it was formerly the — 
Grange of the Prior of the Carthusian Abbe 
at Hinton. In old days, Norton St. Philli 
was noted for its large cloth and wool fair, 
which was held in the large upper room of 
the “ George.’ The Duke of Monmouth slept _ 
there on the night of June 26th, 1685. The — 
following day the rebels won a skirmish agains 
the king’s troops under Feversham, and wer 
able to make their entrance into From 
While at the inn, aman fired at the duke whil 
he stood in the window, hoping to get th 
reward offered for his life. Saas 
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HOTEL DE LA GOURSE. 
CAEN, 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1898 
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DESIGN FOR A PROVINCIAL MARKET HALL. By Mr. Hoxpen. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IMPRESSIONS 
| IN FRANCE.* 


; NOTES ON A HOLIDAY TOUR. 


Braye Epwin ForsBeEs. 


Il. 


| E left Caen for the seat of French Renais- 
: | sance—the Loire district. In passing 
Paris—the fairest of all cities—I can only 
advise those who have not yet been there 
_to go and study it—its Street Architecture, 
its churches, its museums, its theatres. I am 
not going to attempt to describe Paris, not 
_ even to touch on, but only to draw your atten- 
_ tion to what Gwilt has to say about its Street 
_ Architecture. The most beautiful Street Archi- 
_ tecture in Europe is to be found in Paris; and 
so great in that respect do we consider that 
city that we are certain the education of an 
architect is far from complete if he be not 
intimately acquainted with the examples it 
affords. 
_ We caught the Spanish mail train from 
- Paris to Blois. The first building that really 
attracted our attention was the Chateau. I 
_ never saw it look so grand asit did that moon- 
light night of our arrival, towering high above 
us, looking the emblem of strength and 
beauty.  - 
_ The town is fairly interesting and very well 
situated, the main street being in a valley, 
and running at right angles to the river, while 
on either side the ground rises, crowned on the 
_ one by the Chateau de Blois, while on the other 
_is the Cathedral with its classic tower. 
_ Let us begin with the Chateau. It is well 
worthy of abrief description. Theplanis, rough- 
_ ly speaking, an irregular four-sided figure, with 
_abreak in the south-east side. It has been built, 
added to, and reconstructed at various times. It 
_ divides itself into three wings. The Francois 
I. wing, the Gaston wing, the remainder Louis 
XII. wing. The most interesting by far is the 
Francois I. wing, in the centre of which is a 
magnificent open staircase. The rooms inside 
are all very spacious, each with its stone 
_ chimney-piece, all rather heavy in design. The 
ceilings have wooden rafters, the underside of 
same is generally decorated in colour. The 
walls are all painted in some large design, a 
warm red with blue being the favourite, but 
most of the colour decoration has been restored. 
The floors are oak parquetry, and beautifully 
polished. There are no lobbies—the one room 
leading out of the other, and so on. There are 
only two rooms in the whole Chiteau which 
are panelled—the one is the Queen’s study, 
_ which has 250 carved oak panels, all different, - 
and very elegant in design, picked out with 
_ gold leaf; the room next it, and of the same 
size, having only the designs stencilled on 
the panelling—not carved. The effect is 
brilliant. The Gaston Wing dates from the 
_ time of Gaston d’Orleans, and is the most un- 
attractive piece of work imaginable. The 
_ creature took into his head to reconstruct the 
Chateau, but either haply died or was per- 
suaded to stop after completing a side and a 
quarter. 
_ The remainder belonging to Louis XII. time 
is a side and a half, aud is very harmless to the 
outside, and rather victuresque to the court- 
yard. It is executed in red brick, with yellow 
stone dressings, giving a nice piece of colour, 
and is in a similar style to Frangois I. Wing. 
A three days’ trip we took to Chateau 
Chambord was the most interesting part in 
the whole of our holiday. 


steam tramway to Bracieux, from whence it is 
a four-and-half miles walk through the forest 
to the Chateau. 

_ The Chateau Chambord is uniquely situated 
in the centre of a deer fcrest twenty miles 
square. As all the roads radiate in a straight 
line to the Chateau one can see its towers and 
pinnacles, its eee circular roofs glistening in 
the sunshine for miles. Here it stands alone 
its majesty, away from everything, the 
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_Itis a pleasant run of fifteen miles on the . 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


only thing to take up one’s attention. It grows 
on one and seems part of one’s being. The 
grouping above the main cornice of its dormers, 
turrets and huge chimney stalks, is beautiful. 
It has 440 apartments and the stalls accommo- 
date 1100 horses, Let me give you Fergusson’s 
short description; he says: “This Chateau 
was commenced by Francois I. in 1526, imme- 
diately on his return from his Spanish cap- 
tivity. The design is so essentially French 
that although its details are generally clas- 
sical, they are kept so subdued and subordinate 
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HOUSE IN RUE DU TABOUR, ORLEANS, 
SKETCHED BY J. EDWIN FORBES. 


to the whole that they scarcely interfere with 
the effect. 

The Chateau itself consists of a cubical mass 
measuring 220ft. each way, from outside to 
outside of the four great towers that adorn its 
angles. These are situated on one side of a court 
surrounded by buildings. These are the same 
height as the central mass on that side which 


it occupies; on the greater part of the other 
three sides, only one story in height; and at 
each angle there is, or rather was, intended to 
be a great circular tower similar to those 
attached to the main building. Measuring 
over these, the dimensions of the building 
were 520ft. by 390ft. The whole was sur- 
rounded by a terrace overhanging a broad and 
deep moat. ; 

The central building was divided into three 
equal stories in height, but by cornices so sub- 
dued as to be little more than string courses, 
and the upper one projected so as to carry a 
balcony all round the main building. It is 
divided vertically into an infinite number of 
equal panels by pilasters of the Corinthian 
order, an arrangement which would have been 
singularly monotonous in most cases, but 
which in this instance is entirely relieved by 
the very varied outline of the building, and, 
more than that, by the different way in which 
they were treated, many being left blank, 
some filled in with arcades, and many with 
square-headed windows, so that few buildings 
possess more of that unity with variety which 
is so charming when properly employed in 
architectural composition. 

The most singular and most characteristic 
part of the whole design is the roof, which 
rises in a cone surmounted by a cupola, over 
each of the towers and in square masses over 
the rest. The whole is relieved by dormer 
windows in very elegant design and chimneys 
which are more ornamented than is almost any 
building erected either before or since. The 
whole is crowned by a central tower of domical 
form but wholly of open work containing a 
richly ornamental spiral staircase. 

If we attempt to judge this building by the 
loftiest canons of architectural criticism, it 
would be easy to find many faults in it; but 
taking it for what it is—a Chdteau in a flat 
country meant to be seen over and group with 
a park of ancient trees. 

Asa hunting seat of a gay court unconscious 
of any very lofty aims it conveys an impres- 
sion of truthfulness, combined with elegance, 
which we look for in vain in many works of 
more pretension: of later times. 

Here we had to content ourselves with 
sketching, as one needs a pass from the Board 
of Works at Paris to measure. This was the 
first and last place we found any difficulty in 
being allowed to measure. 

Orleans, which was our last resting-place, is 
an hour and half by train from Blois. The 
old work, when one does find it, is very Italian. 
It shows “the French phase of Italian 
Renaissance” to perfection. It is a jolly town 
to wander through, one always coming upon 
some refined old building, generally in rather a 
dilapidated condition, with the shutters up. 
It is a very nice custom the French have in a 
town of about this size of turning their old 
buildings into museums, the result being that 
they are pretty much scattered over the town. 

The building which took up most of our 
time measuring was Agnes Sorel’s house in 
the Rue de Taffur, now made into a musée. 
The plan is three sides of an oblong, and the 
elevation to the courtyard is most interesting. 
The elevation is simply for ornamentation, and 
might have been added at a later period. All 
the windows in it on each floor light a long 
passage, which runs from end to end, the 
other side of which is really the working wall. 

The Hotel de Ville is more picturesque than 
beautiful. All the details are elegant, and 
combine many of the beauties of both Classic 
and Gothic, but, neither being used appro- 
priately, the result is rather confusing. 

The huge Church Ste. Croix looks well at a 
distance, but on close inspection is very dis- 
appointing in detail, although magnificent in 
conception. It dates from the seventeenth 
century to this century, and has a very nice ~ 
central modern spire. 

I may mention that every facility is given 
to architectural students all over France to 
sketch and. measure, and, if the slightest 
difficulty, a pass from the Mayor of the town 
one happens to be in puts things all right. 

We found the card which the A.R.I.B.A. 
issues very useful, it being printed in five diffe- 
rent_lanzuages, and is given on application to 
probati mers. 
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BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


R. EUSTACE BALFOUR,M.A.,F.R.I.B.A., 

is the newest controversialist in the Build- 
ing Fegulat ons discussion in The Times. Mr. 
Balfour says :—Dr. Longstaff’s letter on this 
subject is very interesting, especially con- 
sidering the fact that the hand of the London 
County Council was to some extent forced 
during the Committee stage of the Building 
Act of 1894, when I was representing the 
Associated Landowners of the Metropolis. 
The Act, as originally introduced, was almost 
hopelessly unworkable from a practical point 
of view, and is now far from perfect. It is to 
the architects that the modifications which 
make it partially workable are chiefly due. 
We insisted on the regulations being capable 
of modification to meet local circumstances. 
Had that not been authorised, and had not the 
County Council (as far as my experience goes) 
met this condition in a fair spirit, the Act 
would have had to have been repealed almost 
as soon as passed. It should be realised that 
there are 


Two Distinct CLASSES OF CASES 


were to be dealt with in the erection of groups 
of buildings within the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council. The first class 
consists of those which are to be built over 
areas previously covered by existing habita- 


tions. It is evidently to the interest of the 
community that in such cases every facility 
for reconstruction should be given. Of course, 
hopeless insanitary groups of buildings can be 
condemned, and rightly oondemned. But itis 
also in areas of groups in a “half-and-half” 
condition that the administration should aim 
at replacing existing buildings by a sanitary 
scheme of tenements.. Now here the owner 
clearly has an option. He may say to the 
County Council, “‘ Give ine some relaxation in 
your rules to fit the special circumstances of 
the case, and I will rebuild with all the appli- 
ances for health, and with a general conforma- 
tion to sanitary requirements.” Or he might 
say, “I will not rebuild because you will not 
relax your rules to fit my special circum- 
stances.” The latter course would be often to 
the pecuniary advantage of the owner. No 
possible Act of Parliament can anticipate every 
possible case. 


RELAXATION OF RULES 


must itself be the rule. 


Wide powers of re- 
laxation are 


essential to sanitation in the 
highest sense of the word. 
The second class of cases is 
that in which new buildings 
are to be erected over areas 
previously uncovered. Here 
I at once admit that the rules 
to be enforced should be more 
strict than in the case of 
sites on which houses already 
exist. It is most undesirable 
that old evils should be per- 
petuated on new ground. There 
* are, however, some clauses in 
the existing Act, notably those 
preventing streets being formed, 


in & which do not have through 
‘¥ 8 
= .Y communication with existing 

2 Fy ¥ streets, which, unless relaxed, 
uy ant will result adversely to health. 

ERD. No clauses which the wit of - 
ey man can invent can be so 

i drafted as to prevent a specu- 

} | lative builder (I do not use 

pee the term in any offensive sense) 
ee from evading them. But such 


evasion will be invariably in 
the direction of putting more 
bricks and mortar on to the 
ground than would have been 
put under permission for a 
reasonable relaxation of those 
clauses. 


A Brass eagle Lectern is to 

be added to the parish church at 

Haverthwaite in memory of the late Canon 
Kirby. 

A new Wesleyan chapel has been erected at 


were the architects, and Messrs. R. Hogg and 
Son, of Coney Weston, were the builders. 

Ir is intended to apply for parliamentary 
powers for the demolition of the parish church 
of All Saints, Cardiff, on the ground of its 
remoteness from the population and its in- 
accessibility. With the proceeds of the sale 
of the site it is proposed to erect a new church 
in a more convenient part of the parish. 

Puans have been prepared for a new Baptist 


has cost £2000, and about £12,000 is to be 
expended on the buildings, which will comprise 
chapel, schools, and caretaker’s house. Accom- 
modation will be provided for 800 in the 
chapel, and for 530 in the school. 

Tue plans for the rebuilding of the new 
Sessions House are to be submitted to out- 
side competition. The members of the City 
Lands Committee, at a recent meeting at the 
Guildhall, gave instructions for the appoint- 
ment of an assessor. The competition will, of 
course, be limited. 

STRANGE buildings are row and then con- 
verted into mission premises. A curious 
example is reported from Middlesbrough. A 
building, formerly known as the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, was purchased during 1897, 
for the purposes of church work, for £3000. 
The building has been reconstructed in two 
stories, forming a church above and a club and 
parish room below. 


Elmswell. Messrs. Eade and Johns, of Ipswich, . 


chapel in Carlisle Road, Bradford, The site 


HUMOURS OF BUILDING. 


I.—A LITTLE BREEZE. 


By Bu.KEeLvry CRESWELL. 


Characters: “Uncle” Walker: a country 
builder; Bill Todd: his foreman ; Bolter : 
a clerk of works; Mr. Bates: an architect. 
Bricklayers, plasterers, &c., &e. 25 


Scene: A building in course of construction. — 
BoitER and “UncLE” WaAtLker, both 
portly men, discovered together and meet- B 
ing them Biuu Topp, a small bandy-legged ~ 
man loaded with dust and with blobs of — a 
plaster sitting round the rim of his hat. B 


Topp (to Bourrr): Is that there a cement 4 
wall back o’ the gable ? “a 
WALKER (sharply): Where’s your specifica- — 


tion? I sent you down another copy — 
yesterday. ira 
Topp: I can’t find it. It’s blowed away agin — 
or summat, “a 


Bouter: What again ? a 
‘What’s — 


Waker: Blown away again has it? 


that you’ve got in your hand ? es 
Topp (holding eut a few torn and crumpled — 
sheets): This ’ere’s some of it, but that — 
there new plasterer found it and ’ad ’is © 
dinner off of it. 4 
Bouter (grinning): Well, Uncle, you'll have ~ 


ws 


to send down another copy. 
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CHATEAU CHAMBORD: DORMER WINDOWS, 


WALKER (much ruffled): It’s not in my con- 
trac’; if the men have their dinners on 
specifications they'll have to provide them. 
Liwon'’t. i. 

Topp (aggrieved) : Well stop the wind a-blow- 
ing then. *Tain’t my fault, Ill take and 
leave the job if yer like. How can I ’elp 
the blamey wind ? ; 

Bouter: Never mind, Bill, there’s a copy in 
my office. Goand look at that. (Hands 
him a key.) 

(Topp goes out.) 

H’m. (Aside.) I feel like a bottle of stout 
and some oysters. (He moves to a newly 
built window and calls.) You haven’t 
done anything about these sills, I see, 
Uncle. I told you the governor would 
probably have them out again if I told 
him they were only American oak. 

WALKER (frowning): Oh, well; they’re not 
American oak; they’re all right, you 
couldn’t tell the difference. Come and 

A have a pot of beer. 

_ Borrer (dubiously): Well, I’m ready for a 

: drink, Uncle, but I ought not, strictly 

_. speaking, to approve these sills when—— 

Waker: Oh, they’re all right, bless you. I 
never saw a better lot of sills in my life; 
come along round and have a pork chop 
and a pint of porter; I’ve felt ready this 
half hour. (Pulling him away.) 

Bouter (hesitating): Yes, Uncle, I should like 
00 
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SKETCHED BY J. EDWIN FORBES, 


a snack—some oysters, perhaps, but I’m 
not at all sure—— 

Waker: Well, come along and have a dozen 
and a bottle of stout. 

(They hurry out. Half-an-hour later 
they return, meeting Mr. Bats, who 
has just arrived to view the work.) 

Barzs: Just let me see the Specification, Mr. 
Walker. (WatLkur is embarrassed, and 
Bouter interposes.) 

Bouter (grimly): An unfortunate misunder- 
standing on the part of an inexperienced 
workman, sir. The Specification blew away 
at about 11.30 yesterday morning, and was 
found about one o’clock by an enterprising 
plasterer, who, I am informed, dined on it. 

Bares: What! Ate the Specification ? 

WALKER (affronted): Ate it? No, not on my 
building. I can tell you sir, I pay better 


wages 

Batxs (irritably): Well, Bolter, let me see 
“yours. Quick, please, 

Bourer (calling): Bill. Bring me that 
Specification. 


WALKER (indignantly to Barus): Sir, I take 
a pride in my men, and sooner than have 
it thought they were starving with hunger, 

Bates (testily): Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Mr. 

alker, 
(Bint Topp enters with a twmp of 
white plaster, and looks on.) 


Watxer: Well, sir, I want you clearly to 
understand that if I knew there was any 
man on my building so hungry he couldn’t 
keep his teeth out of the Specification —— 

Topp: He wouldn’t get ’em fur into this one. 

(Holds out lump of plaster in which 
is embodied the Specification.) 

Bouter (grimly to Bares, taking the lwmp of 
plaster from Topp and holding it at arm’s 
length): Another unfortunate misunder- 
standing on the part of an inexperienced 
workman, sir. About half an hour ago I 
lent my Specification to the foreman here, 
and it seems —— 

Topp: Soon as iver I turned my back it blowed 
away agin. “T'ain’t my fault. (Walks of.) 

Bourer: The plasterer found it, and, having 
had injunctions not to have his meals off 
it, sacrificed it in the interests of the Pro- 
fession. It’s hard set now. 

Batges: You must make it good Mr. Walker, 
that’s all, 

WALKER (aggressively): I want you, sir, to—— 

Bates (emphatically): There is nothing more 
to be said, Mr. Walker. I can’t hear you. 

WALKER (doggedly as before): Just so; just 
so; but what I mean to say is that if I 
thought that plasterer hadn’t vittles 
enough to get a proper catch on his 
stomach —— 

Bates (sharply): Mr. Walker, the matter is 
ended. 

WALKER (growing loud and indignant): Sir, 
it ain’t ended, by leave, if you'll excuse 
me. Sir, ’m an honest man I tell you, as 
has been a member of the council of this 
town, sitting on the open drain down by 
the quay, just as my father was four-and- 
thirty years ago, and if you don’t believe 
me —— 

Bouter: Draw it mild, Uncle. 

Bares: Mr. Walker, I insist—I say I insist— 

WALKER (flushed and noisy): And I say if you 
don’t believe me, there’s my wife’s uncle 
has got a testimonial given to him by 
my father, who went to church regular 
same as I do, in a golding frame, sure as 
I’m standing here, an honest builder of 
this town, as Bolter knows, and will tell 
you if you ask him, that when prices is 
good I do my work as cheap as anyone, 
and when prices is bad, I expect to he 
paid for the very superior material which 
I always supply, and you can. 

Batzs (angry): Mr. Walker, I will not listen. 
(Strides off.) 

WALKER (looking round baffled): Where is 
he? Where’s he gone? 

Bouter (in a pacifying tone): Oh, cheese it, 
Uncle; cheese it. Whew! (Aside.) I 
think I could do with a bottle of cham- 
pagne after that. (He moves to window 
and taps on sill with his finger.) Uncle, 
touching the matter of these sills now ? 

WALKER (bristling): Now look a-here, you let 
them sills be, will you. You’ve had beer 
out of ’em, you’ve had champagne out of 
?em, pork chops you’ve had, and stout and 
oysters over and over again. I won't 
stand another half-pint on ’em. There! 
Now then! 

Bouter (placidly): Very well, Uncle; they 
ain’t what they should be, but they’re not 
a bad lot of sills on the whole as you say. 
Now what I have particularly to object 
to is that last lot of milled lead. It is 
not 7lb. lead, Uncle, and your plumber is 
cutting the gutters from it. 

Waker: Well, now all the years I’ve been a 
builder I never heard the like of that. 
I’ve never used heavier than 6lb, lead to 
a gutter—never. I stake my professional 
reputation—— 


' Bourer: Yes, Uncle, I know ; but the Specifi- 


cation says—— 

Watxer: Oh, well, I’ll see to that very soon. 
I feel like a glass of sherry and biscuit; 
what do you say? (They move off.) 

Boutrer: Never mind the biscuit, Uncle, and 
we can have fizz, 


Messrs. Francis W. Bueprorp, A.R.I.B:A., 
and Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., have removed their 
business premises from 12, East Parade, to 
Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 
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ORIEL AND BAY WINDOWS. 


HE discussion on Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s 
paper, read at the last meeting of the 
Architectural Association, was opened by 

Mr. Leonard Stokes. Mr. Stokes said he felt 
slightly annoyed at Mr. Waterhouse’s justi- 
fication of the jerry builder’s bay, which he 
appeared to think an economical method of 
‘gaining floor space. Mr. Stokes rather doubted 
this,as he thought the size of the house could 
be increased more cheaply without the use of 
the bay. He had passed along a street that 
day in which there were fifty-five bays exactly 
alike, in a row; such bays were useless. There 
was one form of bay Mr. Waterhouse had not 
execrated as much as he might, and that 
was in the form of a gulf rather than 
abay. It was generally seen bulging out at 
the corner of a villa, and was, both internally 


‘and externally, a most objectionable feature. 
He strongly advised that no one should attempt 
‘an angle bay of any kind. Of course such a bay 
could be placed near an angle, for although 
architects of the past used angle bays more or 
less successfully, the problem was a most 
difficult one, and seldom quite satisfactory. 
He would go a step beyond Mr. Waterhouse’s 
statement that it was not absolutely necessary 
‘to use a 45 deg. set-square when designing a 
~bay on plan, and say never use the 45 deg. set- 
~ square thus, although it could sometimes be 
done successfully. 


He agreed- that if they 


could satisfactorily design that difficult- 
feature, a bay, they could design anything; 
and if they could not design a bay they 
had better give up Architecture altogether. 
Simplicity and proportion were the founda- 
tions of all design, and if the bay was 
designed in good proportion, without much 
ornament, it would be satisfactory, but if not 
in good proportion, no amount of ornament 
would make it look well. Mr. Stokes proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse. 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he thought it would bea good ser- 
vice to have the derivations of “oriel” and 
“bay” definitely defined,and useful if architects 
could agree to limit the meaning of oriel to a 
bay that did not go right down to the ground. 
He thought it was safest to carry a bay up; if 
not the whole height, at least two or three 
floors, and if possible to repeat it. In regard to 


the roof of a bay rising above the normal level 


of the roof of a building, he thought it 
was a most dangerous thing to attempt. 
With a roof of a comparatively small feature 
such as a bay, rising above the normal level of 


‘a roof, it would attract the whole attention, 


and dwarf the general composition. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said he thought bay windows were 
introduced, not so much to obtain a larger 
floor space, as to make the tenant think he had 
got it. If the bay windows were taken away 
the front wall could be advanced a little, and 
the floor, too, but without the bay the 
tenant would not think he had such a 
large and commodious room. He had 
always understood the word “oriel” to mean 


the ‘class of bays which did not come down 


to the ground. As to the question of angular. 


-was often unfortunate. 


Powands this. £1000 was already i in Beles 
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or segmental bays, he was in ay meee wit L 
Mr, Waterhouse’s affection for the “a 
bay, and he thought, during the reading of 
the paper, of a house at Eastbourne, near the 
east end of the sea-front, which had a eee 
wide bay window of a rather small segment of — 
a circle. giving at once a look of distinction to — 
the house; it was not the ordinary commo 
place canted bay window. Sometimes a very — 
shallow segmental bay would give that sort of — 
distinction to a house, without taking up incon- i 
venient room. Of this, there was rather a 
good example in Walbrook. With regard to 
the canted bay, it was an important question if 
as to the little return joining the main wall, — 
always seen in the builder’s bay. There — 
was often a better effect in carrying the 
canted side right into the main wall without a 
break. = 

Mr. Alexander Payne expressed the opinion — 
that the.reason why many bays would be used — 
in London in the future lay in the provi-— 
sions of the London Building Act, whereby if in — 
a new street one builder established a line of — 
frontage, another requiring larger rooms, would — 
place bays out beyond the frontage line tong 
obtain his object. ee 

Mr. howe Blashill said he had hoped Mr. 
Waterhouse would havetold them exactly what — 
an oriel and a bay were, for when a case came 
before a magistrate it would have been useful — 
to turn to the paper for a reliable definition. 
The section of the Building Act of 1894 re-— 
lating to bays was inserted with the idea that 
some variety would be introduced into the 
streets of London as a result. It was thought 
that the houses in the streets were too flat, — 
and as application was constantly being made ; 
to the London County Council for permission — 
to put in a harmless bay window, it was 
thought best to put a provision in the Act, 
so that people could get the bay window 
running up from the ground, which was wha’ 
the Act meant by “ bay,” and the oriel. There » 
was the esthetic reason for the bay in im- — 
proving the appearance of a row of houses, 
but there was a practical side in obtaining a 
convenient space in small houses for placing _ 
the inevitable table and family bible, &e. He 
was very much in favour of bay windows — 
if employed properly, notwithstanding what 
had been said. The bay window broke the — 
line of front and enabled the occupants 4 
look up and down the street. 

Mr. Arthur S. Flower said he had hoped thal 
the lecturer would have told them a little | 
more about the intervals between supports in — 
the case of segmental bays, because blunders 
were so often made about that. He also 
wished that more had been said about rec 3 
angular corner bays; for his part, he wished 
they had been prohibited by the Buildi 1 
Act. 

Mr. H. A. Satchell was of the opinion tha b 
the redeeming feature of a builder’s bay was” 
the change of prospect and aspect afforded to 
the occupants. It was a great advantage in a 
house facing due south to be able to look eas i. 
and west. He would rather live in a hoo 
with a bay than in one without. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, the Presidente 
agreed with the last speaker in the advantage 
of bay windows in houses facing south. He 
could not agree that an angle bay should — 
never be used. In an angle bay, three sides 
of the ground could be viewed, and with an 
octagon bay at an angle, a very pleasant, 
prospect could be obtained. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse ae 
passed.—Mr. Waterhouse, in replying, agreed — 
with Mr. Stokes that the 45 GPE set-square- 


Ar a recent meeting in aid of the fund for 
the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral, a — 
resolution was passed pledging the meeting 
to support the efforts of the Dean and ~ 
Chapter to complete the work before the 
close of the century. The Dean announced 
that during the past sixteen years a sum of 
£42,705 had been spent on the cathedral, in 
addition to gifts for the interior to the value — 
of £28,000. They still required 10,0008 ane 2 
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THE BASILICA OF BETHLEHEM. 


By GEORGE JEFFERY. 


an architectural puzzle. A tradition 

exists that the church, as we now see it, 

was built in the fourth century. The question 
is how far such a tradition is borne out by 
facts. The building appears to be planned 
nearly east and west, with the altar at the 
east end. Sucha plan is, I believe, unknown 
in the basilican buildings of the early cen- 
turies. Certainly an altar placed at the east 
end of a church would have been quite excep- 
tional in the city of Rome, or its immediate 
dependencies, in the fourth century. Even 
the later churches of St. Clement point west- 
ward. Was it, then, a custom of the Oriental 
Christians to build their churches pointing 
eastwards. I can find no very early examples. 
The Basilica erected at Jerusalem, of which 
the remains of the east front are still in 
existence, certainly did not. The circular’ 
church on the Mount of Olives, of this same 
period, is hardly sufficiently known at 
present for us to be sure about the 
position of the altar. Nothing seems to be 
known of the Basilica of. Antioch, built 
by Constantine and Constantins. The same 
may be said of so many other examples of 
early churches, known to us now only by name. 
But in the case of the Cathedral of Tyre, so 
earefully described by Eusebius in his cele- 
brated sermon, we again have an example of 
early church arrangement with the altar 
always at the west end according to the pre- 
valent Roman model. Although this question 
of ritual arrangement may not be conclusive 
in fixing the date of a building, still I think 
there is very much in the case of the Basilica of 
Bethlehem to suggest that it is a building of 
much later date than the fourth century. The 
extreme classicality of its details must then be 
accounted for by the consideration that at a 
time when Europeans were building the 
Romanesque churches of France and the Rhine, 
or the elaborately inlaid marble buildings of 
Lombardy and Tuscany, there survived in 
Syria, a style closely copied from the recog- 
nised classic, even after the introduction of 

002 
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Tos Basilica of Bethlehem remains rather 


the Byzantine style. In the case of the 
the fragment of a west front to the basilica, 
of which I have made careful drawings, 
the survival of classical design is remarkable, 
much more so than in the interior of the 
building, which although retaining regular 
“Corinthian” columns for the double nave 
colonnades, of ordinary classical proportions 
and detail, is singularly like a northern Roman 
basilica of ninth or tenth century date. : 

I have only been able to trace the lower 
portion of the basilica front with its three 
doorways. The upper part of the wall rises to 
about 12ft. or 14ft. above the cornice of prin- 
cipal door. These upper courses of stonework 
may be, as they appear, in their original 
position. In that case the colonnaded cloister 
which is supposed to have formed an atrium 
in front of the church can hardly have run in 
front of the entrance wall, it may have been 
merely a three-sided colonnade like the famous 
atrium of the Church of the Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. Of this supposed atrium I have 
not been able to see any traces, but the ground 
of the piazza in front of the Basilica has been 
so much raised with accumulated rubbish and 
graves that it would be necessary to excavate 
to find any traces of such western buildings. 

The whole of the front, like the rest of the 
church, is built of the local hard red and 
white limestone, and both it and the church 
are evidently of the same age. 

The documentary evidence as to antiquity 
of the Bethlehem Basilica is scanty. The 
first reliable date in its history seems to be 
A.D. 1101, when Baldwin I. was crowned within 
its walls. In 1158 the mosaics, still visible in 
a ruined state, were put up by the Greeks and 
Latins conjointly. In 1213 there seems to 
have been some sort of restoration of the 
building. In 1447 the church was repaired by 
Philip of Bar, and again, in 1478, an architect 
was sent for the same purpose by Pope Pius II., 
at which time the Latin entrance into the 
crypt seems to have been constructed. In 
1628 Philip IV. of Spain sent 30,000 ducats 
for repairs, and finally, in 1719, the roof over 
the whole building was reconstructed by the 
Franciscans. As a consequence, there is very 
little remaining of so ancient a date as the 
first Crusades except the plan of the building, 
its colonnaded aisles, this fragment of a west 
front, and the few scraps of mosaics. The 
three apses at the east end seem to me of the 
same date as the rest of the building, 
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BY GEORGE JEFFERY, 


although as all the doorways and windows 
have been very much transmogrified in recent 
ages, one finds it rather difficult to form an 
opinion under the circumstances. 

The dilapidated stone font seems to be a 
Gothic feature. It is hewn out of a single 
block of the hard red limestone of the district. 
Like all the buildings of the Palestine hill dis- 
trict, these remains at Bethlehem betray the 
miserable method of construction which seems 
to have prevailed in allages. Mortar, as under- 
stood in Europe, can hardly be said to exist. 
Lime is plentiful enough, but as there is only 
limestone mud to mix with it, there is nothing 
permanent about such building. The wonder 
is that any vestiges of monumental building 
remain from so ancient a date as the Crusades. 
The few remains of a supposed earlier date 
carry but a doubtful reputation, when we 
consider these facts. 

From the foregoing it would seem probable 
that the Basilica of Bethlehem may be claimed 
as a monument of at least the ninth century. 
Several examples may be found in Italy, such 
as the Basilica of St. Cecilia and St. Maria in 
Dominica, and SS. Apostoli, Florence. Is it 
not probable that this church with so strongly 
marked a character of Roman work about it, 
may have been built in that period of con- 
tention between Greeks and Latins. im- 
mediately preceding the Crusades, as a protest 
against Byzantine ideas. As a fact there 
seems to be no documentary or monumental 
evidence to settle the question, we can only 
judge by comparision with other buildings in 
such a case. 


THE consecration of St. Edward’s Church, 
Birmingham, has recently taken place. The 
church and schools were bought from the 
Presbyterians for £1700, and given to the 
Church of England by the Rev. Stanley 
Gordon Collier, now vicar of Burrington. 
The rebuilding and refurnishing cost upwards 
of £1300. 

Tue portion of Sir William Richmond’s 
scheme of mosaics presented to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
has been unveiled in the presence of the Dean 
and Chapter and many members of the Com- 
pany. The space utilised is one of the four 
concave quarter domes over the lectern in the 
north-west part of the dome, and represents 
Christ reigning from the tree. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES 
CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editor of THe BuinpERs’ JourRNAL. 


Srr,—Builders have themselves to thank 
for the dearth of skilled labour. They have for 
years past systematically shirked their respon- 
sibilities to their contemporaries and successors 
in the matter of training up young workmen, 
refusing to be “ bothered ” with apprentices, 
and substituting machinery for the more un- 
skilled parts, compelling the old trained 
workman to finish parts that did not pay to 
“machine.” Architects have assisted inethis 
short-sighted policy by inserting clauses to 
the effect that no boys, improvers, or under- 
priced labour shall be employed upon their 
buildings, thus ensuring that no lad should 
get practical acquaintance with his trade. 
The statement that it costs more to build 
than formerly is disproved by the fact 
that almost anyone, from the small shop- 
keeper upwards, can afford to purchase a 
house, and where there is a parallel increase 
in cost, it will be found due rather to the 
numerous conveniences and luxuries now 
introduced, and to the advance in the prices 
of material (bricks nearly 50 per cent.) than 
to the prime cost of labour. Foremen who 
are competent craftsmen will enjoy the 
respect, and have no difficulty in enforcing 
the obedience of the average workman, but 
foremen are too often selected, not for their 
knowledgeand experience, but for an imposing 
presence or a propensity for bullying, 


euphemistically termed “ getting the work 
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done cheaply.” There are scores of these 
incompetents in responsible positions in 
London, making shift to delude their em- 
ployers by employing ‘“‘deputies” to do the 
work that they are supposed to carry out, and 
ofttimes bringing bankruptcy upon their 
employers, and discredit upon the workmen, 
who have to carry out their orders. Work- 
men, knowing that they will be made the 
scapegoats for all the errors and mismanage- 
ment of those above them, not unnaturally 
are mutinous or independent when they find 
a bully or duffer set over them, and are either 
“insolent ”’ or turn up their jobs, if trade is 
brisk, seeking fresh fields and pastures 
new. Yours, ete., X. 
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A DECAYED WELSH CHURCH. — 


[pas late Professor Freeman spoke of the 3 
buildings of Llantwit Major asamong the 
most striking in the kingdom. “Througha — 
succession of civil and domestic structures of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” he 

added, “ the traveller gradually approachesthe _ 
grand group composed of the church and the 
buildings attached to it.” Its church has been — 
well described as “a mostremarkable accumu- 
lation of distinct buildings.” The work includes — 
specimens dating from any time within the — 
last ten centuries. There are the ancient — 
Celtic crosses of Howell, Iltyd, and Samson. — 
Portions of the tower supports are Norman, — 
and the ancient font, with its external fish 
scale ornamentation, is of the same date. The — 
church itself is thirteenth century, and 


A WonpbiERFULLY ELONGATED PILE 


it is, being no less than 202ft. from end to end’ | 
The extreme eastern portion of the edifice was 
formerly the monastic church. It is now — 
divided from the western or parochial church 
by the central tower, while still further to the — 
west is what may be called the third church, 
now in ruins, which was formerly the Lady 
Chapel, built in the fourteenth century. Itis.— 
to repair the western portion of the fabric that _ 
the vicar is now endeavouring to raise the sum ~ 
of £1000. The restoration will be carried oub — 
under the supervision of Mr. G. E. Halliday, — 
F.R.1.B.A., who had charge of the restoration — 
work of Margam Abbey Church. Thechurch and ~ 
churchyard abound with ancient relics. Inthe — 
eastern part of the church are oa 


TRACES OF OLD F'RESCOES. 


Outside, opposite the south porch, is a finecross — 
from which the head has long been missing. — 
In this respect it has shared the fate of Porth- _ 
kerry, Gilston, Pyle, and many other Glamor- — 
ganshire crosses. In the fifth century St. Iltyd 

went to Llantwit, and in company with Ger- 
manus reorganised a college, to which the sons 
of the nobility came as students. It was Iltyd 
who gave his name to the parish, for Llantwit 
is none other than a corruption of Llan Iltyd, — 
or the Church of Iltyd. With such a pastit 
would be a disgrace were the present genera- 
tion to allow the old building to fall into decay, — 
and it is to be hoped that the appeal of the 
vicar will meet with the ready response that it — 
deserves, ie 


‘se 


Ar a meeting of the Court of Common ~ 
Council, at the Guildhall, attention was called — 
to the dangers of Ludgate Hill Station, and — 
the question referred to the Streets Committee, — 
with power to communicate with the Board of —~ 
Trade. 'The station was built many years ago, 
of wood, and is quite unfitted to meet the — 
demands of the passenger traffic, which has — 
enormously increased of late years, Owing to — 
the lack of proper accommodation, the stair- — 
cases are frequently blocked with passengers. — 
Ludgate Hill Station is stated to be the worst — 
in the wide world. ol 
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FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION IN 
AMERICA,” 


By R. W. Grsson (New York). 


R. GIBSON’S paper commenced with a 
brief sketch of the development of fire- 
proof construction in the United States, 

showing that the first efforts had been dis- 
appointing through lack of perception of the 
difference between incombustible materials 
and fireproof material. The exposed iron 
systems had failed signally, collapsing to the 
heat of burning fittings, furniture, and stored 
goods. The modern system had developed 
from these experiences upon an ancient pattern 
of floors composed of wooden beams buried in 
masonry, using steel and iron instead of wood, 
and 

PERFECTING AND SyYSTEMATISING FIREPROOF 

PROTECTION. 

The latest phase was the entire elimination 
of the combustible materials hitherto used for 
doors, floors, architraves, &c. ; the selection of 
materials fire-resisting as well as incombustible, 
and the use of these to protect others which 
must not be used unless so protected. Materials 
most available were steel or iron for strain- 
bearing purposes, and brick or terra-cotta and 
plaster to clothe and protect the metal. 
Masonry materials required careful selection, 


some granites and marbles being liable to 


destruction at the earliest blasts of a severe 
fire. Fireproofing must be such that, when 


- the fire occurs, it will not be washed off by the 


heavy torrents of water thrown upon it by the 
modern fire engine. Of the several classes of 
fireproofing accumulated experience pointed to 
the infinite superiority of fire-resisting terra- 
cotta, which had always performed the duty 
required of it. Probably 95 per cent. of exist- 
ing fire-proof work was of terra-cotta con- 


_ struction. 


Tar SrructuRAL [Ron Work 


might be divided into three classes, suitsd to 
as many types of fireproof buildings. First, 
the building of ten stories or less, erected by 
the old methods of supporting walls and 
superimposed columns carrying floors and 


roof, and with only small beams and girders 
- or occasional independent trusses. 


Secondly, 
the building of more than ten stories, which 
accumulated such strains upon its walls that 
they must be reinforced by posts to carry the 


girder loads, and in which the walls required 


such mass in their lower parts to support 
their own upper parts that the metal first 
introduced to support the floor girders was 
reinforced and called upon to support the 
upper walls. This was the so-called skeleton 
construction. At a height exceeding twelve 
stories, or when exposure to wind and other 
strains was great even at this height, the 
ordinary attachment of columns and girders 


was abandoned, and horizontal stability 
supplied by 
Riaip Riverine OF ALL CONNECTIONS OF 


Posts 
one upon the other, and of girders to posts 


and beams to girders, and by the addition of 
bracing in ties and struts and gusset brackets, 


thus developing the so-called cage construc- 
tion, wherein the steel receives and transmits 
all loads to the foundations; and the walls 
have become mere panels, not only without 
vertical loads, but without transverse bracing 
strains. Thirdly, an intermediate type of 
building where all the internal structure and 
all the floor loads were supported upon columns, 
some being placed in the outside walls, the 
outside walls being made of self-supporting 
thicknesses in cases where architectural treat- 
ment demanded sufficient mass for the purpose, 
and where the foundation presented no diffi- 
culty. In buildings of the third type, erected 


*A paper, entitled ‘ Fireproof Construction of 
Buildings in the United States,” read before the Royal 
Poa of British Architects, on Monday, December 

th. 


in many stories and let for business purposes, 
almost perfect fireproof qualities had been 
achieved. In such buildings there was no 
danger to life from fire, or of the fire spreading 
from the room where it first occurred. ‘This 
type had become systematised by custom and 
experience, so that its structure was uniform 
throughout the country. The floor loads are 
supported upon columns of rectangular shapes 
of rolled steel, the outer columns being 


Set in THE OuTHBR WALLS IN GROOVES, 


close-fitting but without bond, so as to permit 
of unequal movements and settlements and 
contraction. Girders are of rolled steel, built 
and riveted for large sizes, and of I-beams for 
smaller (24in. and under) ; they are all riveted 
to the side columns, so that these may be 
continued right through the height of the 
building: in practically one length. Bracing 
is done with gusset plates and angles. Beams 
supporting the floors are small (Sin. or Yin.) 
rolled steel I-beams, laid 44ft. apart. The 
size of the beam and spacing -arise from the 
use of the terra-cotta arch, of from 8in. to 10in. 
in thickness. These arches, which are very 
economical, very adaptable, and elastic in their 
application, are made of hollow terra-cotta 
blocks, with joints inclined ata fixed angle. 
The blocks are of three patterns—viz., the 
springer, which rests on the flanges of the 
floor-beam; the intermediate blocks, which 
are all cut to the same inclination; and the 
key-block, with the sloped joint on both sides. 
The work is set upon a centering consisting of 
simple scaffold boards hung 14in. below the 
soffits of the iron beams; upon this centering 
the arch-blocks are laid, and then jointed and 
flushed in cement. When the work is set the 
centering is removed to a new panel, so the 
work goes on continually. Upon the arches 


A Layer or CINDER CONCRETE 


is deposited, and upon this the finished floor, 
consisting of paving or tiling, or a composition 
of a concrete nature, or sleepers and wooden 
floor. For buildings having floors weighing 
from 75lb. to 95lb. dead load per foot, and 
supporting live loads from 75lb. to 150lb., the 
distance between the main girders would be 
between 14ft. and 18ft., which being a con- 
venient size for a single office is also taken as 
the unit of room width and the space allotted 
in the outer walls to a pair of windows. The 
roof is constructed with arches, the same as 
the floors, except that sometimes the steel 
beams are laid to the necessary pitch of about 
half an inch to the foot, so as to avoid the 
weight and expense of filling, which would be 
necessitated by level beams and arches. The 
thickness of the walls is about two-thirds that 
required for walls supporting the floor loads, 
and they are secured to the metal framework 
so as to receive its assistance in resisting hori- 
zontal wind pressure. 'Thicknesses of walls for 
buildings of varying height and construction 
were quoted. The thickness necessary to resist 
the weather is found to be 12in. at least of 
brickwork, with terra-cotta interior furring. 
The furrings are hollow terra-cotta slabs or 
tiles 2in. thick, and 16in. by 8in., or other con- 
venient sizes, built up against the inside face 
of the wall and secured with iron where neces- 
sary. The 
INTERIOR OF THE STEEL FRAME 


is protected over all its exposed surfaces by 
2in. of terra-cotta furring. ‘The girders are 
protected by slabs of terra-cotta, secured with 
hooks and bars and wiring, and usually getting 
their outer form by means of metal lath upon 
light iron bracketing to receive the finished 
plastering. The lower portion of walls and 
columns are frequently finished with marble 
slabs lin. thick, or with tiling. Those methods 
are preferable which place the fireproofing 
material close to the metal, and preserve 
numerous and frequently broken air spaces in 
their own substances. A greatly improved 
and considerably cheaper column protection 
can be made by using one coat of metal lath 
and cement in contact with the column, and a 
second coat furred out from the first upon 
metal lath upon light iron bars, so as to pre- 
serve an air space between the two thick- 
nesses of cement. ‘This protection is finished 
with hard plaster, proof against the fire-hose, 


Partitions are built after the structural steel 
is protected. The best are of terra-cotta 
blocks, 4in. thick for average heights, 3in. for 
moderate heights, and 6in. for-great heights of 
story, They may be stiffened 


Wirsa Anoue Iron FRamine, 


but show extraordinary strength when well 
set in Portland cement. Minor partitions, and 
sometimes all the partitions except those next 
corridors, are frequently built by using light 
angle iron posts or quarters covered with metal 
lath, and plastered either like the old-fashioned 
wood plastered partitions, or sometimes with 
very thin posts and one sheet of metal lathing 
only, so as to make a solid plastered partition 
about 24in. thick. Three-inch tile partitions 
dry quicker and cost only a little more. So 
far the building has nothing combustible in 
its construction, and the tendency is to more 
and more reduce the amount of woodwork 
admitted after this stage. Wooden floors are 
permitted, but doors and architraves should 
be of sheet metal, wooden cores being tolerated. 
Window architraves and jambs should be of 
hard plaster, and window frames and sashes of 
chemically-treated fireproof wood or of metal. 
Windows, in internal partitions and doors 
should have wired glass. Office furniture 
should be non-combustible, e.g. metallic book- 
shelving, desks, cabinets, letter files, &c. In 
ordinary fireproof buildings, halls, stairs, 
corridors, and elevator shafts are 


ENTIRELY INCOMBUSTIBLE, 


The author next discussed the principal sources 
of fire, and the manner in which it spreads— 
the latter a point but little understood, except 
by firemen; the effect of heat upon metal ; an 
alternative system of steel construction ; 
various forms of floors in use, and the merits 
of porous terra-cotta, a material preferred by 
many experts. In conclusion the Paper dealt 
at considerable length with the principles to 
be applied in calculating the strength of beams, 
girders, columns, and foundations in proportion 
to the loads required to be borne, quoting the 
building regulations respecting the matter in 
New York and Chicago, and the differences of 
opinion and practice existing among architects 
there in regard to column and foundation loads. 
The author’s own calculations for a first-class 
bank and office building designed by him and 
recently erected in Syracuse were given as 
follows :— 
Load on all beams 
= total dead load + 70 Ibs. perft. live load, 
Load on all girders, 
= total dead load + 60 lbs. perft. live load, 
Load on columns of three upper stories 
= total dead load + 60 lbs. per ft. live load. 
Load on columns of remaining stories 
= total dead load + 40 lbs. per ft. live load, 


Load on foundations 
= total dead load + 20 Ibs. per ft. live load, 


Among a large number of illustrations to 
the paper were a set of working drawings and 
specifications and strain and load diagrams of 
the Syracuse bank designed by Mr. Gibson, 
which afforded an interesting example of this 
class of practice in the United States. Photo- 
graphs showing the building in course of 
erection at various stages were shown by the 
lantern. These were followed by a series of 
lantern slides reproducing details of construc- 
tion of a thirty-story building, and photo- 
graphs of the bank at Syracuse, and three 
columns after fire tests, the latter being lent 
by Mr. E. O. Sachs. 


Miss Ethel Mary Charles (Probationer, 1898 ; 
Student, 1895; Qualified, 1898), of York Street 
Chambers, W., has been elected an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The election was made at a business meeting 
which preceded the general meeting on 
Monday night. Considerable interest was 
evinced in the question, and the attendance of 
members was exceptionally large. The Council 
of the Institute favoured Miss Charles’ election, 
and a large clique of members who object to 
the Profession of Architecture being opened 
to women competitors opposed it. Miss 
Charles, however, being fully qualified as an 
Associate of the Institute, the opposition failed 
to defend the position. 
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THE CAEDMON CROSS. 


HE Memorial Cross, of which we give two 
illustrations, is that recently unveiled at 
Whitby by the Poet Laureate, in bonour of 
Cedmon, the father of English sacred poetry. 
“There was,” said the Venerable Bede, “in 
the Abbey of Hild, a certain brother who had 
an extraordinary gift, and whose name was 
Cedmon. Sweet and humble was his poetry ; 
no trivial or vain song came from his lips. 
Others after him strove to compose religious 
poems, but none could vie with him, for he 
learned the art of poetry not from man, nor of 
men, but from God.” y 

John Richard Green, the historian, after 
speaking of Ceedmon’s work as “ the first great 
song that English singers had wrought since 
our fathers came to Britain,’ adds “the 
memory that endears Whitby to usis not that 
of Hild, or of the scholars and priests who 
gathered round her, the name which really 
throws glory over Whitby is the name neither 
of king nor bishop, but of a cowherd of the 
house.” 

This poor cowherd was inspired to be not’ 
only a poet, but a great missionary to the 
people of Northumbria, for his Bible para- 
phrase in verse helped to evangelise the 
people, and he may be said to have sung the 
Gospel into the hearts of pagan Anglia. 

Though his name is attached to a large 
number of poems, it is believed that only nine 
lines of his original authorship remain to us 
at this time. They are found in manuscript 
on a flyleaf of the Moore Beda at Cambridge, 
and they are very precious, because they are 
the opening lines of Cxdmon’s first poem, 
his “ Praise of Created Things.” 

Canon Rawnsley, to whom literary England 
is indebted for the idea of doing honour to the 
first Christian Anglo-Saxon poet, at the place 
of his inspiration, life and death, gives us the 
following account of the cross :— 

“Tt stands,” he says, “at the most beautiful 
point of view in the old churchyard of St. 
Mary’s, Whitby, close to the top of the steps 
that lead to the parish church. It is seen far 
and wide. 

“Tt is hewn out of the hardest fine-grained 
sandstone that could be found in Northumber- 
land; stone which the Romans used for the 
building of Chotterford Bridge, near the 
Roman Wall. 

“Tts height is 19ft. 6in.; it is a Monolith 
as far as the shaft goes, and is of the ancient 
Anglian type, based in design and proportion 
upon the four great memorial crosses erected 
in Cedmon’s time, which are extant to-day— 
viz., the Ruthwell, Bewcastle, Rothbury and 
Hexham crosses.” 

Mr. Charles Hodges, of Hexham, who has 
spent his life in the study of Anglo-Saxon 
stones, was the designer, working at Canon 
Rawnsley’s suggestion with consummate care 
and determination not to slavishly copy but to 
produce a nineteenth century work of Art with 


true Anglian feeling. Mr. Robert Beall, of | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, was the sculptor. 

On the eastern side of the cross are four 
panels—Christ in the act of blessing, David 
playing the harp, the Abbess Hild, and Ced- 
mon near the stable, inspired to sing his first 
song. Beneath runs the inscription, “To the 
glory of God, and in memory of Cxedmon, 
father of English sacred song. Fell asleep 
hard by a.p. 680.” 

On the west side is carved a double vine, 
symbolical of Christ, and in the loops are 
found figures of the four great scholars trained 
at Whitby in Czdmon’s time, under Abbess 
HiJd, namely, Bosa, Aetla, Oftfor, and John. 
Beneath are inscribed the first nine lines of 
Czedmon’s Hymn of the Creation, as preserved 
to us on the fly-leaf of the Moore Beda in the 
Cambridge Museum. ‘These have been care- 
fully rendered into English by the Anglo- 
Saxon professors at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and run as follow :— 

Now must we praise 

The Warder of Heayen’s realm. 
The Creator’s might, 

And His mind’s thought ;— 

The works of the glorious Father, 
How of every wonder, 


He, the Lord eternal, 
Ordained the beginning ; 


He first shaped 
For the sons of men 
Heaven as their roof, 
The Holy Creator ; 
Then the middle world He, 
Mankind’s Warder, 
Eternal Lord, 
Afterwards prepared, 

- The earth for men, 
Lord Almighty. 

That was the first song Cedmon sang. 

The runes of the same nine lines are also 
carved upon the border of one of the sides of 
the cross, as is the case at Ruthwell, and the 
same inscription appears in Saxon minuscule 
on the border of the opposite side. _ 

The two sides of the cross contain, respec- 
tively, a conventionalised English wild rose 
with birds and animals, and an apple tree, 
emblematical of Eden, conventionalised also 
with other birds and animals—somewhat after 
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the manner of the treatment of the sides of 
the Bewcastle and Ruthwell Crosses, 

The symbolism of these sides is intended to 
teach that all gentle life under the protection 
of the Cross of Christ should abound and be 
happy. A harp is seen at the foot of the Tree 
of Life as emblematical of the harmony which 
Christ restored, and as suggestive of the 
immortality of Christian song, and the wild 
roses, the badge of St. George, spring from an 
old Iona cross, typifying that the life of the 
Christian Church ran on and bore fruit and 
flower at Whitby. 

The head of the cross contains the Agnus 
Dei, and the symbols of the four evangelists 
on one side; on the other side, bosses and knot 
work; whilst the Dove is represented as 
descending, emblematical of the Holy Ghost, 
the, Inspirer. if 

The total cost of the monument was £260. 


. with a beautiful white chalk bottom, you will 


- is. Water percolates through the upper 


charges of from 4d. to 6d. per 1000, the value 


taken into account. 


‘Manchester. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Sear deepest and most productive artesian- 

bored tube well ever sunk in London has 
just been completed for a large and important 
printing works in Clapham Road. The well is 
425ft. deep, and is producing 840,000 gallons 
of water per day, and during the boring 
operations some most interesting discoveries 
were made showing the various strata which | 
underlie that part of London. This achieve- 
ment, says the Daily Mail, is all the more 
unique because the water is raised by com- 
pressed air, entirely dispensing with all 
pumping and complicated machinery. he 
well was sunk by Messrs. C. Isler and Co, 
consulting engineers, Bear Lane, Southwark, — 
Their explorations into 
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consequently exceed those of any scientific 
association. There is no doubt that the old- 
fashioned sunk shafts and dry wells have had 
their day. ‘The old-fashioned wells only drew 
upon the surface supply, and were always 
breeders of contagion and disease. Some 
of the more successful wells in London 
are those of Messrs. J. Shoolbred and Co., 
at Tottenham House and Gower Mews, which 
produce 10,000 gallons a day; of Mr. E. T. 
Pink, Bermondsey, where wells 250ft. and 
300ft. deep produce an equally large flow; 
and the Islington Vestry wells at Hornsey 
Baths will soon yield from 20,000 to 25,000 
gallons per hour. The whole theory of Artesian 
Wells-is based on the natural law that water 
will seek its own level. Geologists say London 
a great basin. The bottom of the basin is 
hard chalk, a hundred or more feet in thick- — 
ness. If you will imagine a great bowl, 
reaching from Richmond Terrace to Greenwich, 


realise exactly what this London water basin 


strata of sand and clay until it strikes this 
impervious chalk. That holds it. This chalk 
stratum varies in depth from Westminster, 
where it is 240ft. beneath the surface, to New 
Cross, Old Kent Road, where it crops out 
above the surface. The deeper it is the larger 
is the amount of water obtainable. Where- 
ever you tap that chalk bottom you get water, 
and that water will aoe 
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to the level. All that the well sinkers do is to 
force it the remainder of the distance to the 
surface. In the case of this new well, and the 
one being sunk in Hyde Park Court, com 
pressed air is used instead of a pump. Thisis 


done by sinking one tube inside another 
There is a vent at the bottom of each, so that 
the air pressure of 100lb. an inch forces 
water in a magnificent flow to the surface. A 
well near the National Gallery, in Trafalgar 
Square, supplies all the public buildings in 
Parliament Street and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The new one in Hyde Park Court will 
supply all the mansions about Sloane Square. 
The Marquis of Salisbury presented a well, 
300ft. deep, to the Corporation of Hatfield as a 
Jubilee gift. It supplies the town with 7200 
gallons an hour. The Manchester, Grosvenor, 
and Langham Hotels now have their own 
wells, and many other hotels are preparing to 
follow their example. The artesian well ex- 
perts say that there is enough water in the 
chalk basins from Purfleet to Grays, along 
Essex Ridge, to supply the whole East End of 
London, and do away with all fear of water 
famines. The Colne Valley would supply 
all the rest of London. As the cost of 
pumping by artesian process is only 13d. per 
1000 gallons, against the water company’s 
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of these wells is apparent, but of course, th 
initial expense of sinking the well must b 


Tuer Bower Schools, Norton Malton, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s — 
patent Manchester Grates, which were supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of © 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovussz, ARUNDEL STREET, 


December 7th, 1898. 


4 “T know what it is to live in. a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
7 and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
: the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
_ in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
_ f collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
amarble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 

above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
4 Ruskin. 
F 


CONSIDERABLE damage has been caused by 

the recent gales to the foundations of the old 
castle at Sandgate, and it has been found 
necessary to support by baulks of timber that 
portion of the structure which faces the sea. 
The castle stands on the sea-shore, and is a 
fabric of great antiquity, which was first 
mentioned in the reign of Richard IIL., when 
that monarch directed the keeper of the castle 
to admit Henry of Lancaster (afterwards 
Henry IV.), with his family, to “tarry there 
_ six weeks.” When Queen Elizabeth visited 
this coast in 1588 she was entertained and 
lodged in the- castle. The building is an 
‘object of considerable interest and attraction 
- in the town. 


_ Prorrssor CxurcH’s new method of clean- 
_ ing the paintings in the Palace of Westminster 
is very ingenious, and withal simple. It is 
_ believed to be thoroughly effective, but its 
; efficacy will be put to the test when the clean- 
ing of the beautiful frescoes in the corridors 
: leading to the two Houses is undertaken. An 
: elementary form of the invention was recently 
_ tried in the Royal Gallery, but it did not then 
- prove satisfactory. It was sent back to the 
- maker, that certain suggested improvements 
- might be made in it, but even with these it 
_ did not come up to the expectations or wishes of 
_ the professor. It was sent back once more, 
_ and it is this latest form of the apparatus 
- which will be set to work upon the West- 
minster frescoes. The old traditional bread- 
- crumbs are still the basis of the idea. ‘They 
8 are, however, applied by a manual air com- 
; pressor, from which a jet of air charged with 
% 


~ 


the crumbs is directed against the picture. It 
is still, however, in the stage of uncertainty. 


Facroriszs exist in certain towns in Europe 
for the manufacture of all kinds of works of 
art that are likely to attract the collector. 
Modern articles of china are stamped with old 
marks so cleverly that even experts have been 
deceived. Arms and armour are treated with 
- acids which eat away the metal, thus produc- 
ing the same effect as the ravages of time. 
- Carved ivories are stained with oils to make 
_ them yellow, and are subjected to heat to make 
them crack. Pieces of furniture have holes 
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until there will in time be very little in the 
way of curios which are in themselves really 
curious. Paris is one of the greatest strong- 
holds of this class of forgers. Forgeries in all 
_ works of art very rarely get into the dealer’s 
hands. As a rule they are sent to auction 
rooms. Many amateurs have an idea that they 
may pick up apriceless work of art or curio for 
a mere song. That is the chance for the 
_forgers. ‘They know all this and work accord- 
ingly, and thus the amateur is-deceived. The 


; 
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drilled to represent the worm holes, and so on, 


spurious curio makers haunt out-of-the-way 
auction rooms, where amateurs look in with 
the idea that nobody but themselves can know 
of the room in question. The sale takes place, 
and they come away with a gem, so they think, 
and are perfectly happy until undeceived. 


A connection of pictures and door decora- 
tions by Fragonard is now being exhibited at 
Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery in Bond Street. 
These canvasses were originally executed by 
commission of one of the most celebrated 
courtesans of the world-history ; they were so 
refined that, it is alleged, she would have none 
of them; wherefore the painter preferred to 
keep them himself. And as they stand now 
—they are a triumphant vindication of the 
reputation of the greatest of the “ petits- 
maitres” of the last century. When a 
supremely beautiful picture, or collection of 
pictures, is brought suddenly to one’s notice, 
enthusiasm dims all possible faults. These 
exquisite masterpieces of Fragonard have the 
vice of artificiality and a certain pseudo- 
classical insincerity. But they are altogether 
charming. And charm redeems a great deal 
of; insincerity. He labelled them, not alto- 
gether mystically, under the title of the 
“Romance of Love and Youth:” a monarch 
and his unworthy mistress. But this does not 
matter at all; the pictures are in many ways 
incomparable. Fragonard had of all his 
contemporaries, the art of expressing senti- 
ment in the highest and noblest sense. 
Greuze thought he had it, and he was 
frequently prurient, the worst form of pru- 
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riency — uttered under disguise, and yet 
obviously expressed. Watteau, dainty, deli- 
cate, eighteenth century. But Fragonard (of 
whose work Mr. Phillips reminds us we have 
no example in our national collections) had a 
better motive, a purer and surer instinct. 
Perhaps he was more than a “petit-mditre.” 
Perhaps he was a great master. 


ANOTHER serious subsidence has occurred 
in London Road, Northwich. The sinkage is 
generally admitted to be the worst that has 
happened in this Cheshire salt town for many 
years. ‘The subsidence nearest approaching 
to the present occurred on May 19th, 1892, 
when the offices of a solicitor collapsed, and a 
large area was affected by the depression. On 
that occasion, although the building was 
almost turned topsy-turvey, scarcely a pane 
a glass was broken, the offices being erected 
on the composite principle. The rottenness 
of the present has been known for a long 
period, and several years ago a foundation of 
timber decking was provided. ‘This has given 
way, the result being that the roadway sank 
for a distance of forty yards by six yards. 
The chasm is of a zig-zag character, and 
reminds one somewhat of a switchback rail- 
way. A much larger area, however, is affected, 
a circumference measuring sixty square yards 
showing cracks. The deepest part of the 
depression was fully a dozen feet, and on a 
level with the bed of the River Weaver 
running close by. The premises occupied by 
Messrs. P. Taylor and Son, contractors, and 
tenanted by Mr. Pickering, suffered so that 
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the front wall came fully 4ft. out of the 
perpendicular. A public-house called the 
Bridge Inn adjoining was also so seriously 
affected that it was considered advisable to 
remove the furniture and close the house. 
The walls in every room were cracked to the 
extent of several inches, while the fireplaces 
throughout the house were displaced. Some 
loose boxes on the opposite side of the road 
were in a measure broken up and wrecked. 


Tue Borough Polytechnic, which was 
formally opened only eight years ago, has been 
steadily increasing in size and importance, and 
the number of students is now over 38000. For 
some time the trade classes, which have been 
started to meet the demand made by artisans 
and apprentices, have been carried on under 
considerable difficulties through insufficient 
space; indeed, all the work of the institute 
has been hampered by the want of class-rooms 
and workshops. A new and very extensive 
addition has now been made to the buildings 
previously existing. The new buildings 
include an excellent carpenters’ and wheel- 
wrights’ workshop, fitted with all the 
necessary appliances, while next door is 
the boot and shoe workshop. But the 
Polytechnic is particularly proud of its new 
machine bakery, to which a laboratory is 
attached for research work in fermentation. 
This is the first practical bread and con- 
fectionery school organised in connection with 
a public institution, and the experiment has 
met with great success. Above the workshops 
a fine gymnasium has been built. 


Tue Coronet Theatre—which has the very 
great advantage of being within a stone’s 
throw of Notting Hill Gate Station— has now 
opened its doors. The Coronet is London’s 
latest theatre. It is one of the best examples 
of the modern playhouse. It stands on a 
corner site in the busy High Street of Notting 
Hill, a position which has allowed of the build- 
ing being completely isolated. The decorations 
by Waring afford one more illustration of the 
vitality of the later Renaissance types. The 
charming interior shows what can be done by 
artistic ability and taste, even in dealing with 
such a hackneyed style as that of Louis XVI. 
Columns have been used with particularly 
happy effect to accentuate the vertical lines. 
The cultivated eye will also notice the repose 
obtained by the judicious use of one dominant 
colour—in this instance, a rich deeply-toned 
yellow which, by the way, harmonises very well 
with the tapestry drop curtain and hangings. 
Altogether the effect must be pronounced very 
artistic and agreeable. The ceiling has been 
painted by Mr. A. W. Black—whose mural 
decorations at Her Majesty’s Theatre form so 
prominent a feature in its beauties—with de- 
signs representing “ 'The Four Seasons.” Stalls 
and pit occupy the floor space, the dress and 
upper circles the tier above, and above these 
again a gallery of noble proportions capable of 
taking a round thousand persons to its seats. 
The full accommodation of the building is for 
2500 spectators, and there are no columns to 
obstruct the view of anyone in the auditorium. 
The private boxes are ten in number. Ample 
room has been provided on the stage, which is 
40ft. wide and 70ft. deep. The electric light 
is of course installed throughout. Mr. W. G. 
R. Sprague, the architect, has everywhere given 
convenience of entry and exit, and the greatest 
safeguards from fire and the results of panic. 


Tur second of the great blocks of admini- 
strative buildings at the back of the old 
Admiralty is now being roofed in, and it will 
probably be ready for occupation in eight or 
nine months. That was to have been the 
practical completion of the work of providing 
increased accommodation. What remained 
was to have been chiefly of an ornamental 
character. On the corner of the old building 
adjoining the Horse Guards the plans provide 
for a dome corresponding to that on the 
opposite new building, and a handsome covered 
colonnade was to have run along the north side 
of the parade and joined the old Admiralty to 
the new. It appears, however, that the increase 
of the Navy since these works were planned 
has been found to demand such an increase in 


the Admiralty staff that the block now nearly 
finished will prove insufiicient, and yet another 
pile is under consideration. It is, we under- 
stand, not yet decided on, but the probability 
is that across that side of the quadrangle 
where the colonnade was to have been a third 
new block will be raised, and the quadrangle 
quite shut in. = 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to the Times from 
Rome makes an announcement which will 
horrify every lover of the “ Eternal City ”—a 
description, by the way, which is hardly appro- 
priate now that the authorities of the city are 


“never happy unless they are destroying it. 


Their next piece of vandalism, it seems, is to 
be to remove the graves from the foreigners’ 
cemetery by the Porta San Paolo, to cut down 
the well-known group of pines and cypresses, 
and to throw the space thus gained into a new 
straight street. The Porta San Paolo, the red 
walls and towers, the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
and this group of pines form one of the finest 
and most familiar features of Rome, It is 
melancholy to think of the amount of destruc- 
tion — often not merely unnecessary, but 
disastrous, which the modern Municipio has 
wrought upon the city committed to its 
charge. 


A musEum of antiquities and curios formed 
by the late Dr. Paterson, Fernfield, Bridge of 
Allan, was sold by auction in Dowell’s Rooms, 
Edinburgh, last week. The following are 
some of the best prices :—Small antique chest, 
with hammered metal mounts, belonged to 
Mary Queen of Scots, £3 10s.; carved oak high- 
backed chair, in stamped crimson plush, £4 15s. ; 
rare old Scottish carved oak arm chair, £16; 
carved oak high-back chair, stuffed seat in 
sewed work, £6 10s.; old oak coffer with carved 
and inlaid front panels, £5. 


Tue fortieth annual general meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts was held in the Conduit Galleries, Con- 
duit Street, on Thursday week. Mr. P. H. 
Newman, hon, secretary and treasurer, pre- 
sented the report and balance-sheet, which 
showed a deficiency of about £27. The 
meetings of the past season had been very 
successful, and an interesting and attractive 
programme of lectures on various branches of 
the fine Arts had been arranged for the coming 
season. The council had to deplore several 
serious personal losses to the Society during 
the present year. The most recent was that 
of their distinguished president, the Earl of 
Lathom, and they had also to express their 
great regret at the death of two of their 
colleagues—Lieut.-Colonel Hartley and Mr. 
J. Edmeston, F.R.I.B.A., both old members of 
the Society. 


We are suffering from a severe epidemic of 
improvements in London just now. In almost 
all parts of the capital historic places are being 
ruthlessly demolished to make way for wider 
streets and improved sanitation. New Inn is 
shortly to be sacrificed. It is a venerable and 
sequestered nook at the back of Wych Street, 
and it boasts of numerous historic associations. 
It is mentioned in most of the old chronicles, 
and was a noted resort in the fifteenth century. 
A most interesting fact in connection with the 
inn is that here the old custom of calling the 
hours of the night has not been suspended. 


NovemBer 26th was the anniversary of the 
death of a man whose name has passed into 
the common currency of our language. 
Although his contemporary, Telford, is almost 
forgotten, those who have not the slightest 
knowledge of the history of road making are 
familiar with the name of Macadam. Bornin 
Scotland six years after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, he began to make experi- 
ments in the construction of roads about 1810, 
and so enthusiastic did he become that, at a 
cost of something like £5000, he is said to have 
travelled over 30,000 miles—no trifling accom- 
plishment in the early years of this century— 
in quest of experience. The Bristol Turnpike 
Trust appointed him its surveyor in 1816, three 
years before his method of roadmaking formed 
the subject of a Select Committee of the 
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House of Commons. Unlike Telford, M: 
dam did not approve of an artificial found 
tion ; indeed, even on boggy ground sufficiently 
firm only for a man to walk on the surface, he 
would at once lay his pieces of angular stone. 
It will be recalled that, impoverished through 
hislabours, Macadam petitioned Parliament for 
his expenses and something by way of reward ; 
and finally, in 1827, £10,000 was voted to him, 
and he was appointed Surveyor General of tk 
Metropolitan area. The value of his labou . 
in particular as they affected the mail coach 
communication before railway days, can hardly 
be over-estimated. ca 
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Proressor G. Forsus read before the Society 
of Arts in London, on Wednesday week, a 
paper on the long-distance transmission of — 
electric power, overhead wires being supposed. — 
Professor Forbes has lately been engage 
in considering the utilisation of the Nile 
Cataracts, and he finds that the electric 
lighting of Cairo could be done cheaper by 
power generated at the First Cataract than — 
by steam engines at Cairo, although the — 
distance is 400 miles. Before long the © 
cataracts would be harnessed and forced to 
assist in developing not only Egypt proper, 
but also the Soudan, and especially the Don- 
gola province up to the Fourth Cataract. 
The matter of long-distance transmission — 
appears to have been first brought to Pro- — 
fessor Forbes’s notice by an inquiry which _ 
reached him as to the possibility of trans- 
mitting power from the Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi to the gold mines of Rhodesia. Qn 
working the matter out he was astonished to 
find that the scheme would be financially and 
electrically a sound one, and his conclusion 
was that anyone undertaking it would not 
want the enormous capital hitherto thought 
necessary. aa 


Tue death is announced of Sir John Fowler, 
the engineer. His achievements included 
railway, dock, and bridge construction. The 
undertaking which added most lustre to his — 
career was the erection of the Forth Bridge, — 
of which he was the chief engineer in associa- — 
tion with Sir Benjamin Baker. The work was — 
begun in January, 1883, and the first train 
crossed the gigantic structure just sevén years - 
after. The cost, which was first estimated at 
£1,600,000, was actually about two-and-a-half 
millions sterling. The greatest number of 
men employed at one time was 5000, and, 
despite the greatest precautions, fifty-six lives 
were lost during the progress of the work. __ 


Some time ago, the Museums and Galleries 
Sub-Committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
resolved to hold in the People’s Palace during 
the month of December a special exhibition of 
wood carving and of the ornamental treatment 
of wood generally, and to offer in connection 
therewith money prizes and awards of merit 
for the best examples of carving ‘sent in for 
competition. This is a new departure on the 
part of the Art section of the Corporation, and 
it promises to be as successful as it is novel. 
Wide interest in the competition has been dis- 
played all over the kingdom, and already a 
large number of excellent panels and other 
objects have been received. To the Loan 
Department also important contributions have 
been promised, among the lenders being the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensing- 
ton ; the School of Art Wood Carving, Imperial 
Institute ; Messrs. J. and J. Gibson, of Edin- 
burgh; and Mr. M. Carthew-Yorstoun, of — 
Canobie. \. 2am 


Tue governors of the Memorial Picture Gal- _ 
lery at Stratford-on-Avon have just received as 
a gift an interesting old portrait of King 
Richard II. The picture was formerly in the 
possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot, and was sold at the famous sale at 
Alton Towers. It has been presented to the © 
Memorial by Mr. J. R. Furness, of Plas-Manor, - 
Conway. The portrait is undoubtedly some 
centuries-old, but is in excellent preservation, 
and the King is represented in his State robes, 
with crown and jewelled collar. The picture 
is chiefly interesting on account of its being 
the portrait of the hero:of one of Shakespeare's. 
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historical plays. Several persons have de- 
_ clared it to be a contemporary likeness to 


the King. 


Ir is almost an invariable rule for a public 
body when considering tenders to accept the 
one that is the lowest. Just the reverse 
policy has, however, been adopted by the 
London County Council in connection with 
the supply of certain gas engines. Six firms 
competed, and the commission has been placed 
with the one submitting the highest tender, 
although in consequence the cost to the rate- 
payers will be ten per cent. in excess of what 
it would otherwise have been. The reason is 
that the firm who are thus successful have on 
several occasions done good work, and in the 
opinion of the engineer the highest tender will 
prove the lowest in the long run. The inci- 
dent is worth commenting upon, if only 
because of the effect it must have in checking 
the cutting of prices that too often is notice- 
able in connection with public contracts. 
When it is seen that the price is not regarded 
as the essence of the competition we may be 
sure that firms will not show an undue desire 
to obtain contracts by means of “ starving.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“Is it not time 
that something was done by the authorities to 


check the growing obstructions of the City 


streets? Apparently any kind of advertising 


_ device, no matter how cumbrous, heavy, or 


dangerous, may be moved erratically about, 


or planted anywhere off the footpath in the 
streets for an indefinite period, to the incon- 
venience of the community at large. If a 
horse be left untended, or a lorry is kept 
standing beyond a prescribed time, the police 
very properly interfere, but unnecessary de- 
vices seem to have the freedom of the streets 
to an extent that calls for the attention of 


r: the Watch Committee.” 


Tue “Villa dei Cedri,’ at the Bagno a 
Ripoli, near Florence, in which the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught will reside during the 
winter, is an old mansion, the history of 
which dates back some centuries. It stands 
about three miles to the east of Florence, on 
the left bank of the Arno, in the midst of a 
very rich and cultivated country, where fruit 
trees, vines and olives grow in abundance. On 
three sides of the villa are gardens, beyond 
which are large and fertile“ poderi.” It con- 


‘tains a large salon, on the walls of which are 


some good frescoes. In the fifteenth century 
the villa belonged to the Larioni family 
(related to the Bardi), from whom it passed 
to the Nasi family, an offshoot of the Counts 
Guidi Signori del Casentino. In 1678 Zutorzo 
Nasi left the villa as a legacy to the Jesuits, 
who kept possession of it till 1773, at which 
period the Jesuits were suppressed. In 1775 


_ the Marchesi Corsi bought the villa from the 


Grand Duchess of Tuscany. The family of 
the Corsi afterwards sold it in 1834 to Captain 


_ Samuel Charters, a Scotchman and military 


man, who in his turn sold it in 1841 to Mrs. 


Light, whose heirs are still in possession of it. 


OvERLOOKING Reigate stands Colley Hill, 


_ rising to the height of 550ft., and the remark- 


able discovery has just been made that deep 
down in the sandstone formation lies a lake of 
considerable dimensions. In the neighbour- 
hood of the Horseshoe stories have been 
current for a long time of mysterious subter- 


- ranean caverns extending beneath the hill, and 


still more ancient tradition accredits one of 
these caves with having been the meeting- 
place of the Barons when preparing Magna 
Charta. It was certainly believed that ex- 


; tensive galleries had been formed by the 


~ Castile. 


_ quarrying of the sandstone used in the build- 


ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Windsor 
It has been found that there are 


_ some caves consisting of a series of chambers, 


_ had a door communicating with the next. 


about 24ft. by 20ft., and that each chamber 
On 


> the floor of the cave broken into washed sand 


lay to the depth of 4in., showing that running 
water had been at work, and further search 


_ proved the existence at the far end of aspring 
_ of water. This spring, coming from the hill 
; above, would, in a normal season, yield a large 


' 
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supply, and had evidently done so, for on 
digging a few feet under the floor of the cave 
the explorers found a real lake of pure soft 
water, 


One feature of the new London Central 
Railway will, we understand, be a new de- 
parture in the method of displaying station 
names. The directors of the construction 
company have been giving special attention to 
the matter, and will endeavour to effect an 
improvement on any system yet adopted, so 
far as the stations themselves are concerned. 
The extremely ingenious and satisfactory 
device for giving the name of the station the 
train is approaching inside the carriages, as in 
some of the District trains, is not contemp- 
lated, as we are informed. Next to this the 
best thing is a clear and adequate display of 
names on station walls. The usual plan is to 
make some very good tablets, and then to exer- 
cise the utmost possible ingenuity in conceal- 
ing them among advertisements of pickles and 
cigarettes, mustards and dog biscuits, boots 
and bedsteads., 


Puvis pe CHAvannss left about a thousand 
drawings and studies, which will be distributed 
according to an arrangement made by the 
painter’s family. All the studies made for 
the decoration of the Hotel de Ville will go to 
the Paris Municipality. The studies relating 
to the mural paintings in Amiens, Lyons, 
Marseilles, and Poitiers will go to the museums 
of those towns; and those made for the 
Sorbonneandthe Pantheon to the Luxembourg. 
The remainder are destined for the Academy 
of Macon, the artist’s native place. 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool, the rector and 
churchwardens, have issued an appeal for 
assistance towards completing the repairs at 
St. Peter’s Cathedral and Parish Church, 
Liverpool. “It seems a pity,” they state, 
“that the work should have to be abandoned 
for lack of funds, and at the risk of having 
the church closed now, when not only is the 
expensive scaffolding ‘in situ,’ but the con- 
tractors have got together an intelligent gang 
of skilled workmen who thoroughly under- 
stand the work. Surely we shall not appeal in 
vain to our fellow-citizens to save their vener- 
able parish church, with its associations, 
hallowed to so many generations of Liverpool 
people, from falling into ruin.” 


Messrs. Harry Hems snp Sons, of Exeter, 
have just placed in the newly-built church of 
St. Andrew, Paignton, a fine old Norman font 
which for many centuries must have done 
duty in the baptism of thousands of young 
Devonians born in the neighbourhood of Tor- 
bay. At the beginning of this century, how- 
ever, the font was rudely cast out from the 
church and went through various adventures, 
being ultimately found doing duty as a flower- 
pot in the garden of a peasant. It was 
cracked, and the lower portions had been used 
for the making of concrete. Through the 
generosity of a lady resident the font has been 
restored, all the whitewash and other “im- 
provements” having been removed, and the 
handsome original patterns of the sculpture 
exposed. ‘I'he restored font is mounted ona 
sumptuous base of Devonshire variegated 
marble, with a supporting cluster of eight 
columns of Purbeck marble. The font itself 
is of Paignton red sandstone. 


A FACSIMILE reproduction in bronze of the 
celebrated old fountain, called “The Goose- 
man,” in the market-place: of Nuremberg 
(executed in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century by Lobenwolf), has been lately erected 
in Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, by the Com- 
missioners, It stands in a handsome basin of 
grey Aberdeen granite, also copied from the 
original fountain (omitting the ironwork), at 
the south-east corner of the enclosure, where 
it has been much admired. The bronze figure 
was supplied by Vandam and Co., of Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and Nuremberg. The 
only other copy known to them of this remark- 
able work exposed in public is erected over the 
celebrated Elizabeth Fountain at Homburg, 


Very shortly will be issued by Mr. Quaritch, 
and to subscribers only, Mr. Henry Wallis’s 
new work on “ Egyptian Ceramic Art.” This 
comely quarto contains, besides Mr. Wallis’s 
text, thirty plates in colours and nearly two 
hundred cuts printed with the type. All of 
them are reproduced from the author’s own 
drawings, and under his superintendence, from 
examples examined by him in the principal 
museums of Egyptian Art, such as the British 
Museum, at Berlin, the Louvre, at Ghizeh, and 
at Athens, as well as in private collections. 


THE prints which Mr. Rupert Bunny entitles 
“Oil Drawings” are produced by the following 
process :—The required design is painted in 
oil-colours upon a copper plate; from this a 
single impression only is taken upon plate 
paper. Thus, unlike any other known process 
of printing, this one of Mr. Bunny’s does not 
multiply the designs it produces. The advan- 
tages of it are not apparent in description ; 
but, when one comes face to face with the 
artist's work in it, one realises that very 
charming effect, scarcely otherwise attainable, 
can be produced by its means. Oil-painting 
upon paper would not produce anything like 
the qualities that Mr. Bunny arrives at; and 
though watercolour would come nearer to 
rendering the effect, scarcely could the same 
texture be arrived at in that material. The 
general effect produced by Mr. Bunny’s oil- 
drawings is something of that which mezzo- 
tints would have if they could be printed in 
several colours at the same time, 


Ir they are wise the Plumbers’ Company 
will carefully consider the suggestions made 
with reference to the Registration Bill at the 
meeting that was held on Saturday week at 
Carpenters’ Hall. In the past a reluctance to 
concede a single point has been shown, and in 
consequence the measure has failed to receive 
the sanction «f the legislature. If the same 
policy is followed a like untoward fate, it is 
certain, will attend the measure, and the time 
and the money of the Company will alike be 
wasted. Not much is asked. All that is 
desired is that the Company shall accept the 
co-operation of those who by experience are 
aware what is called for. 


Mr. Ropsert Vicers, president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, sat at the Medical 
Examination-hall, Embankment, last week, as 
arbitrator in the case of “ Peareth v. The 
Great Central Railway Company,” a claim for 
compensation in respect of twelve acres of 
land acquired by the railway company in 
crossing the Thorpe Mandeville estate, near 
Banbury, Northamptonshire, for the purposes 
of a connection with the Great Western Rail- 
way. It appeared that the Thorpe Mandeville 
estate comprised about 490 acres and a house, 
which had been specially arranged for the use 
of hunting tenants. It had, until the con- 
struction of the new line, been some distance 
from a railway, and had commanded a rental 
of from £350 to £500 a year, furnished. It 
was submitted that the value of the agricul- 
tural portion of the property was serious!y 
diminished notwithstanding the construction 
of accommodation works, such as bridges, at 
an expense to the railway company of over 
£3450. Mr. Percival Fox Tuckett (Tuckett 
and Son), Mr. Howard Martin (Thurgood and 
Martin), and Mr. Charles Bidwell (Ely), gave 
evidence in support of the claimant’s case, 
their estimates of the total compensation pay- 
able averaging £2700, inclusive of an allow- 
ance of 25 per cent. for compulsory sale. On 
behalf of the railway company, Mr. Edward 
Boyle, Q.C., submitted that 10 per cent. 
should be the maximum allowance, and that a 
sum of about £1500 would amply compensate 
the claimant. The principal experts for the 
railway company were Mr. Daniel Watney 
(past president of the Surveyors’ Institution), 
Mr. J. H. Oakley (Daniel, Smith, Son, and 
Oakley), Mr. Alexander Stenning, Mr. H. R. 
Goddard (Bedford), and Mr. Lightfoot 
(Dunlop, Lightfoot, and Wallis). The award 
was reserved. 


A NEw theatre has been erected at Luton 
at a cost of £19,000. 
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Professional Items. 


Aprrrenpy.— A large new distillery has 
been erected at Aberfeldy by Messrs. John 
Dewar and Sons, Limited. It is situated on 
the banks of the Tay, about a quarter of a 
mile from the Aberfeldy Station. With its 
beautiful position, this new distillery attains 
pretentions to which the majority of Scotch 
distilleries can lay no claim. Mr. C. C. Doig, 
of Elgin, is the architect. 


BuackmorE.—St. Lawrence Church, Black- 
more, has just been reopened, after alterations 
and repairs. It is estimated that the work 
will cost about £1500. The north arcade, 
which was some twelve inches out of the per- 
pendicular, has been completely re-built, the 
old stones being put back in their former 
positions and new ones introduced. The roof 
of the nave has been reframed with new oak 
rafters, the old wood being employed where 
sound. It has also been sealed, the old bosses 
and shields being replaced, with the addition 
of a few fresh ones inserted at the east end to 
take the place of plaster. The Norman arch 
and part of the west end of the north aisle 
have been opened up by the removal of the 
heating apparatus, which has been replaced by 
a new one. The floor at the east end of the 
church has been re-arranged, and new carved 
oak choir stalls have been provided. The 
contractors are Messrs. Letch and Bowtle, of 
Braintree. 


Buackpooi.—A new Liberal Club has been 
erected at Blackpool. The design is by Mr. 
Herbert Wade. The elevation is of Nelson 
dressed stone, with three shops in Victoria 
Street, and three at the back. The en- 
trance is at the westerly end of the buildings. 
A wide staircase is lighted with leaded win- 
dows. On the first floor are a reading room, 
smoke room, secretary’s room, assembly room, 
and steward’s store room, all large.and well- 
appointed apartments. The billiard room and 
card room are on the top story. The site the 
club occupies is one of 56ft. square, and the 
total cost has been about £8000. The general 
contractors were 8S. Butterworth and Sons, and 
the sub-contractors :—Joinery, T. Lawson and 
Co.; plumbing and painting, 8. Walsh; brick- 
work, G. Sparrow; plastering and slating, W. 
Walker; electric lighting, R. Wilkinson ; 
heating and ventilating, Dawson and Com- 
pany, Stalybridge. __ 


BrynmMawk.—The Brynmawr Intermediate 
Schools have just been opened. The schools are 
designed to accommodate forty-four boys and 
twenty-seven girls, and are arranged so as to 
be capable of enlargement for an additional 
sixty scholars or more. The buildings are of 
Blue Pennant stone with Ebbw Vale buff brick 
dressings. The central block contains the 
class rooms, surmounted by a turret contain- 
ing a powerful ventilator. Right and left are 
lower portions comprising cloak rooms, private 
rooms for master and mistress, &c., while at 
each extremity are receding wings containing 
laboratory, cookery room, and the future 
laundry. 'The girls’ side, beside the usual class 
rooms, contains a cookery room, with gallery 
for the students and scullery attached. It 
also’ contains one large room destined as a 
laundry, and there is a music room, cloak 
room, private room for the mistress, &c. The 
boys’ side is a counterpart, but instead of a 
cookery room contains a chemical laboratory. 
The contract for the work, amounting to 
£1883, was carried out by Mr. John Jenkins, 
Brynmawr, from the designs of Messrs. J. H. 
Phillips (Cardiff) and F. Baldwin (Brecon). 


Carpirr.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened at Albany Road, Cardiff. The building 
is of unusual shape, resultant upon the peculiar 
site. The massive tower rises to a height of 
about 100ft., and forms a landmark in this 
part of Cardiff. The principal entrance is 
through a lobby in the tower, and gives access, 
in addition to the chapel, to. a large parlour 
and class room and vestry on the ground floor, 
with parlour and other class rooms on the 


floors above. One of the principal features 
noticeable upon entering the chapel is the 
pulpit, which is, as in most chapels, placed in 
the centre of the building. The general, 
arrangements of the chapel are nave, transepts 
and side aisles, with a large choir, organ- 
chamber, and galleries. The building gener- 
ally has a very light appearance, with plenty 
of window space, filled in with tinted cathedral 
glass. The building has been constructed 
with Newbridge stone facings, and Bath stone 
dressings. The cost of the building is £6800. 
The contractors are Messrs. E. Turner and 
Sons, of Cardiff, and the architects Messrs. 
J. F. Jones, Richards, and Budgen. 


DoteHinHotmE.—The work of rebuilding 
the new church is now approaching completion. 
The nave floor is being laid with wood blocks, 
and the chancel with coloured tiles. The 
heating apparatus is completed, and it is hoped 
all the work will be finished ina few days. 
The new church occupies the site of the former 
one, and has a commanding aspect, being 
of fourteenth century design, with central 
tower, chancel and nave. ‘The interior will 
have a warm and pleasant appearance, the inner 
walls being lined with the local red sand- 
stone of the old fabric. The east window is a 
five-light traceried design, and it is proposed 
later on to insert stained glass. The old font 
is proposed to be re-used for the present, being 
a monolith of singular design. 


Kenstneron.—Sir John T. Brunner, Bart, 
M.P., has recently presented to this Essex 
Church a very handsome case for the organ. 
The work has been designed in the style of 
the fourteenth century screen work, and has 
been carried out in oak left in its natural 
colour. The organ is placed in the south-east 
angle of south aisle, and shows on two sides 
of the church, which are divided into” bays 


with a carved cornice. This forms the main 
stage of the organ case, all the spaces being 
filled in with burnished metal speaking pipes. 
The upper portion above cornice is arranged 
into gables with traceried panels and corbelled 
portions carrying a further tier of speaking 
pipes, and finishing in panelled pinnacles and 
crockets, the whole forming a pleasing feature 
to the interior of the church. The work has 
been designed by Mr. Howard Chatfield Clarke, 
and has been carried out by the builder of 
the organ, Mr. Alfred Kirkland, of Upper 
Holloway. 


Prntyrcu.—The new schools for Pentyrch 
School Board have just been opened. The 
architect of the building is Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.1.B.A., of Cardiff. The schools, 
which have involved an outlay of £2100, will 
accommodate 214 children. 


SALFORD.—T'he memorial-stone of the school 
that is in course of erection by the Salford 
School Board in Langworthy Road, Pendleton, 
was laid last week. The school will contain 


376 boys, 376 girls, and 442 infants, The boys’ 
and girls’ departments will each contain a 
schoolroom and four classrooms divided by 
movable partitions, together with the necessary 
cloakrooms and rooms for teachers. The 
infants’ school is being built on the central 
hall system, a large assembly hall being pro- 
vided into which seven classrooms open, each 


Special provision is being made for instruc- 
tion in cookery and laundry work for girls, and 
in manual instruction for boys. A caretaker’s 
house is also being erected at one corner of 
the site. The architects were Messrs. Potts, 
Son, and Hennings, of Manchester. The con- 
tract for the main building is being carried 
out by Messrs. Storrs, Sons, and Co. Limited, 
Stalybridge ; the iron and steel work by Messrs. 
Dunkerley and Co., Manchester ; and the con- 
ereting and asphalting by Messrs. Davies and 
Co., Manchester. he cost of the site, including 
the paving of the surrounding streets and legal 
charges, was £3680, and it is estimated that 
the building, including the furnishing, care- 
taker’s house, and all other expenses, will cost 
£13,000. ee ge eS 


Under Discussion. 


with open and cusped arcading, surmounted 


three departments, accommodating respectively - 


accommodating from fifty to sixty children. - 
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AN ARCHITECT ABROAD. 


“A Cruise in the Eastern Mediterranean et 
was the title of an address given by Mr. John 
Tweedale, F.R.I.B.A., before the members of — 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society _ 
at their last meeting. The lecture, which 
was illustrated with lantern slides, dealt with — 
life and scenery in Greece, Palestine, and — 
Egypt. : . 


THE USE OF STEEL IN BUILDINGS. 


At a recent meeting of the Manchester — 
Association of Engineers, Mr. Edward Wood 
read a paper on “The Use of Steel in Build- _ 
ings.” Mr.H. Webb, President of the Associ 
tion, occupied the chair. In the course of hi 
paper Mr. Wood said that, in the opinion o 
many persons, the English were behind th 
Americans in the use of steel for buildings, 
In America the high buildings were constructed 
almost entirely of steel, with the walls an 
floors filled in afterwards. English architect: 
and engineers were now falling into lin 
and the American system was being largely — 
adopted. The difference in the practice of 
steel construction between the American an 
the English system was accounted for to a 
large extent by the differences in the con 
ditions. The architects in each country wer 
bound by the respective building laws, and ~ 
whereas what were considered fireproof build- — 
ings in England would not very likely b 
passed in America, it was almost certain tha 
the authorities would not allow buildings 
be erected in Manchester of twenty or thirt 
stories, or, as they were called, “sky-scrapers 
Mr. Wood proceeded to adduce reasons showing 
why steel was the best material for use in the — 
constructional parts of warehouses, manu 
factories, engineering works, and _ simila’ 
buildings, and also described the most recent 
adaptation of steel as applied by some of th 
leading architects and engineers of the day. — 


Enquiry Department. 


COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. ag S 


To the Editor of Taz Burupers’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you can tell — 
me of a good book on Cottage Architecture 
(ornamental). Your journals, of course, give — 
many good sketches, but I want something 
more compact. Z J.) Mo Saag 

Tonbridge. eae 2 

We recommend you to obtain a copy of Mr. — 
Norman Shaw’s book on Cottage Design, — 
published by B. T. Batsford. The work is now _ 
out of print, however, and you may have some — 
difficulty in securing a copy. : 2s 


ROOF TIMBERING. 
To the Editor of Tun BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. — 


Dear Sr1r,—Will you kindly give me a 
simple formula for calculating the sizes of © 
timbers for principals for corrugated gal-— 
vanised iron roofs (see Fig. 1). This is the 
usual form of roofing out here, and iron is the — 
only covering not rendered impracticable by 
the cost, and in warehouses, etc., it is often 
necessary to cover large spans without inter-— 
mediate supports (up to 50ft. or 60ft., say). 
It should be borne in mind that the lighte 
the principals are the better, consistent wi 
strength, and that all our common scantli 
are cut from Qin. by 3in. deals, for exam 
4tin. by l1din., 44in. by 3in., 9in. by din 
3in. by 24in., etc. There are no comm 
rafters, boarding, felt, and slate or t 
Simply the principals (never more than 
apart), purlins, and corrugated iron in 6ft 
10ft. lengths, which is in itself a mean: 
stiffness. Would it not be possible to 
struct curved principals somewhat on the lin 
of De Lormé’s, but of course much lighter 
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Any suggestions you can make will be care- 
fully considered, and received with thanks.— 
- Yours faithfully, P, JJ: 


Kimberley, South Africa. 


Probably the forms of roof which would suit 
_ our correspondent best are those for light and 
temporary structures, in common use in France 
and Belgium, of which a few forms and types 
are illustrated herewith, and which are con- 
structed of thin boards, single or double, as 
the construction necessitates, bolted or pinned 
together at the joints. The roofs of the build- 
ings for the Rouen Exhibition were of this 
character, and models of others for different 
spans were shown at the Antwerp Exhibition 
a few years previously. 


A DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE SCHEME. ° 
To the Editor of Tur BurupErRs’ JOURNAL. 


__ Dear Sir,—I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing you enclosed plan (F1a. 1) and particulars of 
a new building and drainage scheme, together 

_ with the by-laws, the said plan having just been 
passed by the local authorities of Clacton, and 
shall esteem it a favour if you will give me 
your opinion upon the drainage system through 
your paper this week. - 

__ My own opinion asa Surveyor is that the 

drainage system is entirely wrong, and not 

according to the afore-mentioned by-laws.” 
However, I will leave the matter for your 
general remarks, which I trust we may see in 
your next issue.—Yours faithfully, 


November 21st, 1898. J. W, MARTIN. 


We have, fortunately, been able to see a 
copy of the current issue of the Walton News 
_and Coast Times, and so to obtain much fuller 
information than is contained in our corre- 
-spondent’s necessarily brief letter. So far as 
we can see an attempt has been made, and has 
to some extent been allowed, by the passing of 
the plan by the local authority, to convert an 

old private drain into a sewer, repairable by 
the authority at the ratepayers’ expense, by 
the simple expedient of running a new drain 
into it, so as to make it convey sewage from 


ty 


A, Corrugated Iron. 


B. The purlins are 3in. by 24in. and the principals 


spaced 6ft, centre to centre. 


Fig. 1. 
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two distinct premises. But under Sections 61 
and 68 of the by-laws the new drain must dis- 
charge into a “sewer into which such drain 
may lawfully empty.” This stipulation cannot 
be complied with by discharging into an old 
“drain;” but the new drain must be dis- 
tinct, discharging separately into the ewisting 
“sewer.” The proper way of doing this is shown 
on the accompanying sketch (Fic. 2) ina series 
of strokes, with inspection chambers at each 
change of direction, so as to allow of easy 
clearing by means of rods in case of stoppages. 
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These inspection chambers do not appear to be 
insisted upon under the Clacton by-laws, as 
they would be in most urban districts, but 


. they are essential to good work ; and it may 


be mentioned that, where they are used in 
conjunction with half channel through pipes 
and three-quarter round bends, connections 
can be made from branches flowing in at right 
angles, and even sharper, to the main, with 
perfect safety, and without introducing what 
is technically a right-angled junction, as 
described in Section 64. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERTILLERY.—For making a road (2 miles) to Aber- 
beeg, and for widening the main road from _Aberbeeg to 
Crumlin (24 miles), for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
J. Mapesn, engineer, 1, King-street, Abertillery. Quantities 
by engineer :— 


Preece... ... ... £18,349 411] Noel Bagley ..; £14,347 18 5 
Ww. Brown 17,467 7 3] Howells 14,275 0/2 
Meredith ‘ 16,158 1 9] Lewis «~ 18,7138 8 8 
mare aring and Monks & Parfitt, 

Davis 15,687 2 0] Newport, Mon.* 12,313 19 10 
Willis ... 15,438 16 3 * Accepted. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For erecting a chalet and pair 
of villas, for Messrs. Whitaker Bros., Bridlington Quay. 
Mr. W.S. Walker, architect, Bridlington Quay :— 


Chalet. Pair of villas. 
E. Corner ... vs : — 9360 
T. Blackburn sr 074 SORE CO Msc atate nes 1,200 
S. Booth ... oh =f +i _ 1,140 
W. Barnes ... hy a Gf. ie Sa ene 1,105 
J. Taylor... ii) 796 16 Wrceore 13025 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of a fish market, &c. The 
Hayes. for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff :— 


Geo. Griffiths ... £15,058 19 8] Shepton & Sons £13.941 13 0 


H. Gibbon... ... 14.937 12 10] W.Thomas & Co. 13,786 0 0 
Chubb and Co... 14,598 4 9] Evans Bros. 13,739 15 10 
J.Thomas... ... 14,813 0 0} James Allan 13,698 13 9 
Powell & Mans- W.T.Symonds 13,454 0 0 

field 14,325 4 6]Rees& Thomas 13,285 0 0 
Latty and Co... 14,140 0 0! Turner & Sons* 12,988 0 0 


[All of Cardiff.) 
* Accepted. 
DOVER.—For the supply of on tons Guernsey granite, 


for the Town Council. Mr. E. Wollaston Knocker, sur- 
ve yor, Castle Hill House, Dover :— 


At per ton. At per lineal foot. 
Broken Granite Radiated Chan- Radiated 
Siftings. Kerb. Kerb. nelling. Chan- 
nelling, 
s. di s.d.s.d. s. d. god..- 8.0. 82d, 
he Bros., 
reenwich 11 9 189 8 9)...7-20. 7 2'3.....2°6 2 10 
ELGIN.—For the erection of a church, Rothes. Mr. G. 
utherland, architect, 51, High-street, Elgin :— 
Masonry.—D. Forsyth, Elgin .. 
Carpentry.—A. Robb, Rothes .. 
Plastering.—Logie and Green, Fochabers 
Plumbing.—Ross Bros., Dufftown : £2,100 


Slating.—J. Wilson, Dufftown 
Painting.—J. James, Elgin 
Heating.—R. Tyndall. Aberdeen 


HITCHIN.—For the erection of a To 
he Urban District Council. Messrs. evn, Hall mS ri 
en oh architects, 17, Buckingham-street, Strand, London, 


Howard... .. £6,998 0 0| Willmott | . £6,487 0 0 
Warren .. 6,920 0 0|Menides .. 6) 30 0 0 
French ... 6,874 16 11 | Foster .. ... ... 6, 15( 0 0 
Coleman 6,543 0 Redhouse* ..._ ... Bald 0 0 


*Accepted subject to reductions. 
LEOMINSTER.-—-For the erection of cottage hospital in 


South-street, for the Hospital Trustees. Mr. Ernest G 
Davies, architect, 6, St. John’s-str > fiasieities 
py the arene eet, Hereford, Quantities 
Page and Son $1 825 | T. Holland £1,412 
J. J, Davies 1,769| J. Watkins* |. "1395 
d rgan.... 1,698 | C. Ed 35 

W.C. Taylor ... 1494 ig gee oe 


*Accepted subject to slight alterations—reduced to £1,300. 


LISS (Hants)—For the erection of a residence in the 


Forest. Mr. H. T. > Cate, architect, Petersfield :— 
A. Etherington  ... £2,750 w Pocock Bros. . . £1,336 0 
W. Mould... ... .... 1,427 W. Jenkins, Liss*... 1,300 0 


* See 
and 


~ ROOFING” .%:. FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


ROBT. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
8elf Compensating 


SPRIN 
HINGE 


yx 


ALU) 


LONDON.—For additions to factory, 175 to 189, Hackney- 
road, N.E., for Messrs. Masters Bros. Mr. Alfred J. Martin. 
architect, 386. Old- street, E.C. Sel eunplied? i 


Brown and Harris . £2, 395|Toddand Co. . = £1,627 
Woodwardand Co. |. 1,783} Goodall ... wu ies 1625 

. Killby and Gayford ... 1,764 | Jarvis and Sons ... 1,466 
Chessum and Sons 1,729 


LONDON.—For decorations and sanitary work at Mount- 
grove, Greenhill-road, Serica Ca ate N.W., for the Rev. A. J. 
near ress Mr. Harvey’ Dyball, architect, 35, Bucklersbury, 


Howard & Son .. es 4 9 
Whitby, Slater, & 

Whitby Peete: (00 2 Om 
Burford and Son 1,755 0 0 

LONDON.—For alterations to the sanitary arrangements 
at the Renfrew-road Workhouse, S.E., for the Lambeth 
Guardians, under the superintendence of Mr. G. Crowder, 
Clerk of Works :— 


R. A. Lowe... ... £1,727 0 0 
Lole & Lightfoot 1,669 0 0 
H. Hanks . 1,471 10 0 


Rice and Son... ... £887 0 0] Foreman Bros. £724 10 6 
Wanser & vane 839 0 O| Allen and Stanley 723.0 0 
eee and Co.... 827 0 0] J. Knight : 714 16 11 
Mill as i (818°10).0'} Bie WV All eons ies ve Bisel 
G. Davis £3 “. 800 0 0] FinchandCo. ... 675 0 0 
James 753 18 0} Turner... ne 670 0 0 
Vigor... 740 0 0| F. W. Harris.. .. 649 0 0 
Bowie and Petres 72715 0|R.F.Seed* ... .. 630 0 0 
* Accepted. 


LON DON.—For the rebuilding of house and shop at Nos. 
251, and 253, Old-street, for Messrs. Kruzin Bros. Messrs. 
William Eve and Sons, ‘architects :— 


POTS Ma. Mes) ae EBL. Carmichael... ... ... ... £756 

Salt "9201 J. H. Johnson... ... ... 747 

Kilby and Gayford .. 792) Chessman ... 729 

W-Harris’<: ; .. 856] E. Houghton and Son* 624. 
*Accepted. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For additions to mineral water 

manufactory, Grange-street, for Mr. J Bruton. Mr. W. G. 

Roberts, architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough :— 
Brickwork and Stonework. 


J. Johnson ... ... £185 0 6|D. Doughty, Mid- 
W. Pounder .. 169 17 0] dlesbrough* ... £181 15 0 
J. Coates... 131 15 0 


Joinery and Girders. 


Ss Sweeting ... 210 9 O| H.R. Carter, Mid- 


Bell ~ Sheet 206 160 dlesbrough* 181 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
Baker Bros., Mid- Curtis & Bowman 2218 0 
dlesbrough* ... 23 0 0] R. Ripley... eS (be Wy file. 
. Slating. 
J. and R. Mascall J. oe Pesr on eames | an 6: 9 
Middlesbrough* 5715 0| W.B.Robinson .. 55 0 0 
W. Tryeman .. 57 4 0 
Br ick, Stone, Joinery, and Girders. 
Allison Bros. ... 5 ey £425 
* Accepted. 


NEW BUSHEY.—For additions to the New Bushey 
Board Schools. Mr. W. H. Syme, eck My enter = 


General _ Builders, J. Darvill .. £3,000 

Limited . «. £3,200] W. Judge... . ve 2,971 
Andrews and Sons 8,150 | T. tamer, Limited |. 2,956 
W. B. Neal 3,120 | G. Wigg: aes 33!) 
F. Dupont .. «3,098 Doulson. and Lofts... 2,367 
G.and J. Waterman... 3,058}H.B. Watkins .. ... 2,795 
Websterand Cannon... 3,055} C. Eames, Watford* ... 2 644 


C. Brightman... 3,027 


* Provisionally accepted. 
PITLOCHRY (N.B.)—For the erection of a public hall. 
Messrs. J. Bruce and Son, architects, Dundee. Quantities 
by Mr. William Campbell, North Methven- street, Perth :— 
Masonry.—Stewart, rsierien & oh adr 
Pitlochry zs ‘= 374 12 
Joinery.Sim, Moulin 
Plumbing.—A. Meuzies, Pitlochry. 
Slating.—A. R. Butchart, Pitlochry _... 
Plastering.—J. Veitch, Pitlochry ; sce) 188228 
Glazing.—Chas. Alexander, Perth 


RYDE (1.W.)—For the execution of road works, &c., 
Woodlands Vale Estate, for Lieut. aera Hon, 8. Gough: 


e 
= 
wo 
—) 
onocroa 


eee: Mr. J. T. Barton, C.E., 1, St. Thomas-street, 
yde :— 

E. James... i. .. £1,987] W. L. ere Glou- 

S. Kavanagh ... 1,848 cester* ... Wnt) Fearlgh BS 
J. Barton., 1,788 | W. Gosden +. 1,215 
S. Dredge 1,775 | * Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


THAMES DITTON.—For three pairs of villas at Thames 
Ditton. Mr. A. J. Hardwick, architect :— 


Shockwood ... £5,769 | Tomkinson .. £5,500 
Kelsey — .:: . 5,761 | Maeers 5,300 
Oldridge ... 5,739 | Wells... 5,300 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.Ey 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 


of 135°. 


than any hitherto 
made, 


DOOR. 


a 
oni 


E am 


CONTRACTS OPEN. _ 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and a 
SUB- CONTRACTORS. ein 
The Urban District Council of Buxton desire tore- 
ceive TENDERS for the ERECTION of an ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING GENERATING STATION at Buxton. 
Tenders will be received as a whole, or in the separate 
trades, i.e., excavator, concretor, mason, bricklayer, 
slater, plasterer, smith and founder, carpenter and 
joiner, ironmonger, plumber, glazier, and painter. 4 
Also fora CHIMNEY SHAFT about 120ft. high and 
se ete diameter, and CONNECTING BOILER 


ee ee 


Plans may be seen, and quantities obtained, on and 
after DECEMBER l(th prox., by application to the 
Architect to the Council, Mr. W. R. BRYDEN, 
F.R,1.B.A., of 1, George- street, Buxton, on deposit of 
One Guinea, which will be returned upon receipt of as 
bona-fide Tender. S 

Sealed Tenders must be addressed to Mr. JOSIAH 
TAYLOR, Clerk to the Council. ~* 

It: is to be understood that the said Council do not s] 
pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any Tendaig 

JOSIAH TAYLOR . 

Town Hall, Buxton, Clerk to the Council. = 

November 26th, 1898. e ; 


DMONTON SCHOOL BOARD. 
TENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of & rae e 
NEW INFANTS’ SCHOOL at Eldon-road, Lower — 
Edmonton. . 
Persons desirous of Tendering must send in thelr = 
rames to the undersigned not later than NOON, ~ 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1898, accompanied by 
a £5 Bank of England note, which will be returned on — 
the receipt of a bona-fide Tender. z 

The plans and specification, prepared by H. Ww. : 
DOBB, Esq., of 110, London-wall, E,C., may be seen at ~ 
his Office during the usual office hours, and copies of © 
the bill of quantities, by Messrs. YOUNG and BROWN, ~ 
7, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C., will 
be forwarded on or before DECEMBER 13th, 1898. 2 

The contract will contain the ordinary Trades Union — 
clause as to hours and wages. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘ Eldon - road Infants’ 
School,” are to be delivered to the undersigned not 
later than NOON, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20th, 1898, 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the ung 


lowest or any Tender. : 
JOHN MOULE, Mi 

School Board Offices, Clerk to the Board. — 
Upper Edmonton. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
BURGHILL ASYLUM, HEREFORD. ~ F 

The Visiting Committee invite TENDERS for the = 
ERECTION of TWO NEW BLOCKS and other 
ADDITIONS at the Hereford County and City Asylum, — : 
at Burg hill. ~¥ 

Quantities can be obtained, and specification and draw- 
ings inspected at the Offices of the Architects, Messrs. — 
GILES, GOUGH, and TROLLOUPE, 28, Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, London, on payment of a deposit of — 
Three Guineas, which will be returned on 1eceipt of a 
bona-fide Tender. 

For the convenience of local contractors the apeatilael = 
tions and drawings will be deposited at the Offices of 
the County Council, at the Shire Hall, Hereford, cn 

certain days, particulars of which can be obtained from ; 
the Architect. “ss 

Sealed Tenders, to be delivered on forms provided, — 
addressed to the Clerk to the Committee, Burghill — 
Asylum, not later than TEN a.m. on WEDNESDAY, ~ 
DECEMBER 25th. 

The Comn ittee do not bind themselves to accept ties ; 


lowest or any Tender. 
H. E. MORGAN, 


Burghill Asylum, ae 
Hereford, Clerk to the Visiting Committee. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CoO. Ltd. ; 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 3 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. / 


Applications for Agencies Invited. . 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


1. 


THE FIRST 
SPRINGS EVER ~ 
PRODUCED WITH 
THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. | 


Fig.3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 

i.e., “ wide back.” 


On, ie 


M4 
| 


» | 
a = : 
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SVPPLEMENT ‘or * 


% SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS - 
¢ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


DECEMBER 7TH, 1898. 


= 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO EBOROPE:. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘“‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”? in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ Ornzgon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxtyrn,” “Curcago,” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hztena,” “Witmineton,” “NasHvinis,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Marietta,” “Newport,” “ VIcKsBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Krarsaan,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILurnois,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G, DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 

-by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE . 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS 


For Consumption and other Infec- 
tious Diseases.* 


By Dr. Joun W. HAywarp. 


(Continued from page caxxi.) 


Y the foregoing arrangements the whole 
hospital and every individual ward will be 
efficiently ventilated all the year round, 

with cool air in summer and warm in winter, 
almost automatically; and without labour or 
cost, except for the warming furnaces; and 
with both ventilation and warming completely 
under control. 

That efficient hospital ventilation can ever 
be automatic and costless may, perhaps, appear 
really absurd ; it is, however, not so absurd as 
it may appear. This will be evident by refer- 
rence to the natural laws of atmospheric pres- 
sure and of its expansion by heat. In fact, the 
idea that the atmosphere cannot be caused to 
pass through a hospital or other building at a 
rate of emptying and replenishing every twenty 
minutes, by having the inside warm and the 
outside cold, with sufficient openings at the 
bottom and top, is itself absurd to anyone 
familiar with dynamics. The real questions 
are: (1) Can its passage be controlled and 
regulated to the average of twenty minutes? 
(2) Can it be so warmed that the occupants 
will not feel it as an unpleasant current or 
draught? Both these questions may be 
answered in the affirmative. In the scheme 
here propounded, indeed, the automatic and 
nearly costless character, and its appropriate- 
ness to hospitals, follow of necessity from 
advantage being taken of the laws of atmospheric 
pressure, and providing openings and flues and 
means of warming and cooling so as to meet the 
requirements of the laws. Here is the pivot, the 
cause of success, in particular the openings and 
flues and the means of warming the incoming 
air. Without these, the arrangement would 
not act efficiently; with them it is an 
unequivocal and unqualified success; the air 
inside the hospital being warm and light, and 
that outside being cool and relatively heavy ; 
the heavy air entering at the basement and 
the light air escaping at the roof, the outside 
air presses in through the inlets and the 
inside air presses out through the outlets at a 
speed determined by the difference in weight ; 
that is, in winter, a difference between air 
averaging about 35deg. F. or lower and about 
65deg. F. or higher. Now, according to the 
laws of atmospheric pressure, this difference 
produces a speed of at least 8ft. per second, in 
ordinary flues or chimneys. (See Blue Book, 
p. 6, and Health and Comfort, p. 26; also 
p. 106, where illustrations are given.)+ In 
the hospital flues the speed will be increased 
by the vacuum produced by the Boyles’ 
abstractors fixed on their terminal ends, and 
would be further increased by a gas light in 
their lower ends, perhaps together to 12ft. or 
16ft. per second; that is, if the air had to 
pass only through flues; it has however to 
pass through the hospital :—entering at the 
basement inlets, it has to pass up between the 
warming pipes and through the gratings in the 
corridor floors; the obstruction offered by 
these impediments will reduce the speed 
perhaps one third; but even if it reduced 
it one half; that is, to only 6ft. per 


second, this would be an_ excessive 
and dangerous current, because with 
AUTHORITIES :— 


Novre,—EncycLop#DIA BRITANNICA, 9th Edition, 1891. 
Article: ‘* Hospitals,’’ 

BuvE Boox: “Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by Government to inquire into the best means of warm- 
ing and ventilating apartments of dwelling-houses and 
oa ed Printed by order of the House of Commons, 

HEALTH AND Comrort in House Buritpine, 3rd 
Edition, 1890.—E. and F, N, Spon, 125, Strand, London. 

* A paper read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Noy. 7th, 1898, 

t “ The ventilation of rooms and buildings,”* say the 
Government Commissioners, “depends in a great 
measure upon the ascending and descending currents 
of air caused by the difference in tempeiature, the 
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this speed the air would be passed into and 
through the wards at a rate to replenish them 
every four minutes. This would of course be 
too rapid movement of the air through~ the 
wards, and would be felt as a draught; it 
would therefore have to be checked by 
partially closing the ward inlets, or preferably 
the outlets, so as to reduce the speed at least 
one half, because the wards ought not to be 
emptied and replenished oftener than every 
twenty minutes. An outlet flue, equal to 8in. 
square, even if reduced to 4in. at its terminal 
end, would be quite enough to give passage in 
twenty minutes to all the air of a ward of 
1000 cubic feet area; that is of a single-bed 
ward, 

If therefore the inlets and outlets be 
properly proportioned and open, and there be 


- free passage tor the air up through the 


hospital, the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
will carry on the ventilation quite efficiently, 
and the whole hospital will be kept fresh and 
comfortable by the natural forces alone. 
There is no fear that the speed will not be 
enough to keep up efficient ventilation; it is 
more likely to be too great ; but there need be 
no fear of its being too great, because it is 
completely under control, and can be regulated 
to any rate desired, by the valves at the ward 
inlets and outlets; or be arrested altogether 
by the shutters at the primary and secondary 
inlets. In order to ensure this ample ventila- 
tion, however, both inlets and outlets must be 
open ; if the inlets be closed the heavy outside 
air will press its way through the outlets, and 
there will be down-draught, at any rate if 
fires are causing draught up the chimneys. If 
the outlets be closed the air will have diffi- 
culty in entering at the inlets, even though these 
be wide open, because if the air cannot get 
out, it will not come in. In either case there 
will be stagnation, discomfort, and unhealthi- 
ness ; that is, unless there are fires to prevent 
these untoward results, which in summer 
there willnot be, nor will there be in winter 
either, if the wards are warmed by heated 
pipes. In spring and autumn the difference 
in weight may average not more than between 
air at 45deg. and 65deg. F., but this will pro- 
duce a speed of about 6ft. per second, and 
with it an 8in. square outlet will be capable of 
giving passage to all the air of a single bed 
ward in nine minutes, which is still too 
rapid; but, in this instance, as in the others, 
it can be diminished to the required twenty 
minutes by the valves and shutters, the regu- 
lation of which will be a matter of very little 
trouble, not more than the opening and closing 


~ of windows. 


The plan here sketched- out is, in its main 
features, natural or “spontaneous ” ventila- 
tion. Natural ventilation is certainly much to 
be preferred to any and every artificial system, 
whether on the plenum or vacuum prin- 
ciple, and it is, of course, much less 
complicated. It is, indeed, comparative sim- 
plicity itself—merely arranging openings and 
warming the air, and, as shown above, 
it acts more than efficiently. It also 
involves very little original outlay, and com- 
paratively no permanent cost for maintenance. 
Whereas all artificial systems involves costly 
original plant of machinery, as well as heavy 
permanent expense for maintenance in engines, 
engineers, fuel, &c., and with all they cannot 
be made as efficient or nearly so pleasant and 
healthy in operation.* 


warmer air ascending and the colder and heavier 
descending ; the greater the difference of temperature 
the greater being the difference of weight and of the 
rapidity of interchange. . . A cubic foot of air— 
at 30deg. F., weighs ... 569'2 grains. 
at 70deg. F., weighs ... 526°2 grains, 


making a difference of .. ... 43°0 grains, 
for the 40deg. under the same atmospheric rressure, 
viz. 30 miles of mercury.” {Bing Book,. pp. 5, 6.) 
This difference in weight produces a speed of at least 
10ft. per second, in ordinary flues or chimneys. (For 
demonstration sce Health and Comfort, p. 107, et seq.) 


* Of course, I am well aware that it is generally main- 
tained that mechanical power is required for efficient 
hospital ventilation, that the necessary movement of the 
air cannot be procured without artificial means. But, it 
may be asked, have the natural forces been properly 
utilised in the experiment? Have the necessary condi- 
tions been provided? Have the requisite openings and 
flues and free passage for the air through the hospital 
been provided with the necessary means for warming 
and cooling the air? Have the arrangements been 
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Of course, the air passing through the 
hospital at the rate of emptying and replenish- 
ing every twenty minutes will be in a state of — 
movement through the wards, and the patien 
will feel it as a draught; that is, unless itis — 
sufficiently warm—if the temperature be at all — 
below 65deg. F. Ventilation should never be 
attempted with cold air; all attempts to venti- 
late with air below 60deg. F. are both cruel — 
and futile—cruel, because such ventilation is — 
productive of discomfort, pain, and risk to the ~ 
occupants ; and futile, because it will be sure — 
tobe shut off on every possible occasion, and per- 
haps just when most needed. “ Cold draughts,” 
say the commissioners, “are so inconvenien' 
that every endeavour is practised to obstruct 
the inlet. . It should be borne in mind © 
that the eccupants of a room will feel com 
fortable in a temperature of 60deg. to 62deg 
in an undisturbed atmosphere, but will no 
feel warm at a much higher temperature i 
the air be at all in motion ”—(Blue Book, pp. — 
64, 120). It will, indeed, be felt as a draught 
even at a higher temperature than 65deg. F. 
if the speed be considerable. “The air,” sa 
the writer in the “ Encyclopedia,” “cannot be 
changed oftener than three times in the hour; 
in no part of the ward should there be a greater 
speed that I4ft. per second, except at the 
point of entrance where it should not exceed — 
5ft. per second, and at the outlet where it — 
may be somewhat higher” (loc. cit.). In — 
winter, when the ventilation has to be princi- — 
pally through the basement, the inrush 0} 
cold air through the primary inlets may som 
times be so great that it will be necessary 
control it by the shutters—with a strong south- — 
east or south-west wind, for instance. These 
primary openings should always bear a pro- — 
portion to the heat communicated by the — 
warming apparatus, to the number of patients — 
in the hospital, and.as to whether fires are 
burning in the wards or not.* es 


adjusted to the different seasons of the year? Has it — 
been borne in mind that a difference of 40deg. in tem- — 
perature between the outside and inside of ordi 
flues or chimneys preduces a speed of about 10ft. pe 
second, that a difference of 30deg. produces a speed o 
8ft., and of lideg, 4ft.? Have these states been pro- 
duced and used under the necessary conditions? And 
have arrangements been provided for making these 
speeds available? I am not aware that they have; in — 
fact, they have not. The only attempt that lam aware 
of was made in the Liverpool Hahnemann Hospital ; 
but there it has been hampered by the introduction of 2 
foul-air chamber, and long, uncleanable outlet flues. 
Now it will, I think, be admitted by all who are 
familiar with dynamics, that when the external temper- — 
ature is below 3(deg. F., and theinterior of the hospital — 
is above 60deg. F.—which difference produces a speed — 
of about &ft. per second—by letting in the outer air at 
the basement and giving “it free passage up era 
the hospital and out through the ceilings of the — 
wards, the movement of the air through the wards — 
will be quite rapid enough to ensure efficient ventila- — 
tion, without mechanical help of any kind; that 
indeed it will be too rapid, notwithstanding the 
obstruction by inevitable friction during its passage 
through the hospital. During some days in spring and — 
autumn, and generally in summer, the actual difference 
between the outside and inside air may not be more 
than 20deg. or 15deg., but even then the speed will be — 
over 4ft. per second. Even in the. hot sultry day 
of summer, when the atmosphere is comparatiy : 
still, the bodies and respiration of the patients, being 
over 98deg, F., will raise the temperature of the air — 
surrounding them sufficiently to cause it to mse and 
move upwards away from them, and more so if airat a 
lower temperature is at the same time moving into the” 
ward to take its place, consequently, if the outside air — 
entering at the basement and being there cooled by ice, — 
is passing up through the corridors and into an 
through the wards, more movement of the air of the 
wards—that is, more ventilation will be effected in the 
hot days of summer without open windows than wit 
them (see ‘Health and Comfort,” pp. 19, 20), because — 
open windows themselves, even on both sides of the 
ward, cannot cause ‘‘ ventilation ’’ inthe proper sense of — E 
the word; that is, cannot cause the air to move either _ 
into or out of the ward. Some better provision thai 
open windows is necessary for ventilation when th 
outer air is motionless, some provision that wil 


* Tam, of course, well aware that some medical prac 
tilioners do recommend hospitals to be ventilated only — 
by open windows on both sides of large wards,even in 
winter in this climate, and maintain that there is 
neither risk nor discomfort in doing so. They do not 
themselves, however, submit to such ventilation; that 
is, they do not themselves sit in their study, or have — 
their families to sit in the morning room or sleep in 
bedrooms with windows to the east open all the winter 
through! And it is only bounce for matrons and nurses ea 
to acquiesce in such an arrangement and uphold it; — 
they are themselves not confined to beds underneath 
open windows, but are moving about in and out 


_ On each story of each pavilion there should 
be a nurse’s room; a ward kitchen, with food- 
lift, and fitted up with enamelled slate—no 
woodwork; a urine testing and sputum ex- 


- amining and destroying room, also fitted up 


with enamelled slate; and a bathroom and 
watercloset : the bathroom should be large 
and comfortable, because baths are of great 
importance. Perhaps the most suitable 
locality for the nurse’s room—which should 
be ventilated and warmed along with the 
wards—and for the ward kitchen, with food- 


' lift, &e., will be the north-east end of the 


pavilion ; and for which increase of space may 
be gained by a little extension eastwards; and 
for the testing room—which should be con- 
venient for the nurse, because she generally 
has the testing to do—the north-west end. 
(See plans B, C, D.) The water-closet and 
bathroom, with cold shower, should be outside ; 
and perhaps the best place for them will be 
midway between the pavilions, approached by 
a vestibule with swing doors (see plan D); or 
perhaps they might be in the north-east 
corner, approached through the testing room 
with swing door at each end. But the archi- 
tect will arrange all such matters as these. 

In anticipation of an infectious fever being 
accidentally introduced, there should be one 
or two wards set apart, also separated from 
the hospital by a vestibule with swing doors; 
these should be ventilated and warmed in the 
same way as the other wards. 

To be in readiness for accidents, an operating 
theatre, with glass-lined instrument cupboard, 
should be provided ; it should be well lighted, 
and should be ventilated and warmed on the 
same plan as the wards, but with propor- 
tionateiy larger fresh air supply and extra 
warming power, so that the temperature may 
be raised to 80° F. if necessary. 

There should also be provided a small bac- 


_ teriological laboratory, ventilated and warmed 


on the same plan. 
The foregoing plan of construction, ventila- 


_ tion, and warming meets all requirements of the 


of the wards. 


writer in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
most of those of the Government Commis- 
sioners and of the authors of “ Health and’Com 
fort in House Building;” and it is easy to 
perceive that it will act as well at night as in 
the daytime, and in winter as in summer; that 
it is equally applicable to few wards or many, 
to large hospitals and small, and to general 
hospitals as well as special; also that ample 
currents of cold air may be rushed through 
the whole hospital or through separate stories 
or individual wards by the windows alone, and 
yet be completely under control ;—regulated 
or stopped at pleasure; and that the same 
may be accomplished from the bottom up- 
wards to the top by the special inlets 
and outlets alone, and in this case also it 
can be regulated and controlled, or arrested 
altogether: also that in cold weather 
the same may be accomplished with air 
warmed by the warming apparatus, and this 
also completely under control; also that in 


winter the incoming air may be warmed to 


almost any degree by the warming apparatus ; 
and in summer cooled to almost any degree 
by ice being placed in the fresh air chambers; 
also that the air, as well as being dried and 
filtered, may be disinfected, medicated or 
perfumed at pleasure, before passing into the 
hospital; also that the patients may have all 
the available sunshine all the year round—in 
the eastern wards, during the forepart of the 
day, and in the western wards during the after 
part of the day; and that this also can be 


Nor do they submit to it in their 
own rooms during cold easterly windy days and nights. 
The helpless patients scarcely dare complain or even 
admit that they feel a draught if the nurse says they do 
not. Nor perhaps do they suffer very greatly from it 
whilst tucked up in blankets, except in pulmonary ail- 
ments; but what about when they have to sit up or get 
out of bed at night under an open window at Christ- 
mas? For consumptive patients this would be both 
distressing and dangerous ; in this country they are not 
in hospital to be ‘‘Davosed”’ but for comfort and 

rotection, and for the treatment of complications. 

ome doctors are, however, beginning to treat con- 
sumptives with open windows at all times, night as 
well as day and winter as wellas summer; and in all 
weathers, frost and snow and wind and storm too, that 
is, ‘‘fresh air” at all risks. This will perhaps afford 
them a better chance than do foul unventilated apart- 


_. ments, whether private or hospital, but it is “kill or 


cure” treatment. 


effectually regulated and controlled by blinds 
that will thoroughly darken, so as to exclude 
the sunshine when necessary, as in brain 
affections, sleeplessness, and such like states. 
That indeed altogether little is left to be 
desired as to the ventilation, warming or 
sunlight—three of the great essentials of 
health and comfort in hospitals, as they are in 
private houses. 

For such a hospital as the one herein sup- 
posed the central corridors should not be less 
than 6ft. wide, they may be lighted by having 
a large window at the end ; this should be con- 
structed on the same plan as the ward win- 
dows. The wards on each side of the corridors 
may be as many or as few as required by the 
size of the hospital to be erected, the size of 
the land, and other considerations. The 
single bed wards need not be larger than 
12ft. wide, 12ft. long, and 13ft. in height.* 

Inasmuch as in hospitals for consumption 
the patients do not spend the greater part of 
their time in the wards, but in the econva- 
lescent rooms, these should be quite a feature 
of the hospital, and should be as large and 
comfortable and as much open to the sunshine 
as possible. The best position for them is 
the southern end of the pavilions, at the 
south-west corners, with large bay window at 
the end, so that the patients may have all the 
available sunshine of the day (see Plans 
B, C, D), one on each story of each pavilion. 
When desirable, the sunshine can easily be 
excluded by darkening blinds, but of course 
it could not be obtained in any way or at any 
time in rooms or wards to the north-east, 
however much desired. They may be warmed 
by Pridgeon Teale grates. Having the wards 
only along the south side of the corridors, 
allows the corridors to be utilised as the 
convalescent rooms; but this not only 
involves more ground space and requires 
more warming power, but it deprives the 
convalescent rooms of all sunshine, which 
is a fatal objection. 

For fine weather there should be an open 
air recreation ground, as large as possible, and 
as open as possible to the whole day’s sun- 
shine, wigh seats and provision for games, such 
as croquet, bowls, tennis, &c. It is the possi- 
bility to bask all day in dry open-air sunshine 
that makes Grand Canary, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Egypt and California, of so great ad- 
vantage to consumptive and other invalids. 

Also, if it can be afforded, a small farm out 
in the country at a high elevation, where 


* “There is,’’ says the writer in the Encyclopedia, 
** little to be gained by raising the ceiling higher than 
133ft. ; indeed, 12ft. is practically high enough. Above 
12ft. there is little or no movement of the air except 
towards the ventilators. The space above is, therefore, 
of little value as ventilation . - increase of height 
adds to the cost of construction, increases the expense 
of warming, and makes cleaning more difficult, and to a 
great extent hampers ventilation’’ (loc. cit.).  ‘“‘In 
barracks,’”* say the Government Commissioners, ‘‘ the 
soldiers’ rooms are about 12ft. in height; with good 
ventilation this might be reduced to 11ft., or even 1Oft. 
without disadvantage. The continuous removal of 
impure air as it rises is of very much greater importance 
than the cubical contents of air ina room.’’—Blue Book, 
p. 92. Nevertheless, the more air space the better if 
the warming and ventilation be in proportion. 

These three authorities (to which reference is here 
made) may be considered the best on the subjects on 
which they treat, but they leave some important points 
incompletely worked out :— 

Though the writer in the Encyclopedia insists 
strongly on the necessity of efficient ventilation and 
warming he does not attempt to grapple with the 
difficulties involved in satisfactorily providing these. 
In the way of ventilation he suggests little else than 
open windows; and for warming he merely mentions 
open fires and hot water pipes ; he says nothing what- 
ever about adaptation to the different seasons of the 
year, just as if the same provisions would serve for 
all alike! 

The Government Commissioners enter very fully and 
elaborately into the necessities for ventilation and 
warming, and into the causes of the failure of the 
ordinary methods, especially those by open fires. They 
insist that the inlets shall let in only warmed air, and 
only at the lowest part of the room; and that the out- 
lets shall give exit to the foul air at the highest part; 
but the methods they suggest are not either very 
practicable or successful ; and they do not insist upon 
control of the inlets, cr provision against down-draught 
through the outlets, either by shutters at the mouths 
or abstractors on their terminal ends. 

The authors of ‘‘ Health and Comfort in House Build- 
ing” are very specific and satisfactory on both ventila- 
tion and warming; but the outlets they recommend 
are not suitable for hospitals, being long, tortuous, and 
insusceptible of being easily cleaned; they are there- 
fore liable to harbour dust and germs, which down- 
draught might drive back into the wards, 
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patients, in the early stage of the disease, can 
be kept in active exertion in the open air the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours. It 
would also be wellif vigorous mountain climb- 
ing could be enforced daily in the very early 
stage of the disease. 

The larder and the principal kitchen should 
of course, be at the north-east corner of the 
building, for the sake of coolness to the butter, 
milk, flesh meat, &c., and so as not to intercept 
the sunshine to the wards and corridors. 
Placing the larder and kitchens to the sunshine 
—to the south, south-east, or south-west—is a 
mistake that should never be perpetrated, nor 
be tolerated under any circumstances what- 
ever. And on no account should the hospital 
be so placed that the wards are not towards 
the midday sunshine. 

The out-patient department and the dis- 
pensary should, of course, be easy of approach 
from out of doors and of access from the in- 
patient department, and yet so cut off from 
the latter as to prevent air passing from one 
to the other. They should be ventilated and 
warmed on the same plan as the rest of the 
hospital, but it is not necessary they should 
face the sunshine; their position, size, and 
general construction will have to be subordi- 
nated to the general arrangement of the 
hospital. The waiting-room should be as 
large and well lighted as possible, and very 
thoroughly ventilated. It should also be well 
washed throughout and air flushed, and the 
floor (if of wood) well rubbed with bees’ wax 
and turpentine every day, and should always 
be under the influence of some strong disin- 
fectant when not occupied. 

The foregoing is but a small part of the 
work and responsibility involved in the 
erection of a hospital. The rest, however, 
comes more within the province of the archi- 
tect than of the medical man. 


Tue London County Council, at its meeting 
last week, decided to suspend a certain stand- 
ing order, so that it might itself erect working- 
class dwellings on the Ann Street, Poplar, area. 
It was considered that on this particular site 
it would be impossible to erect dwellings which 
should comply with the standing order that 
such undertakings should be self-supporting ; 
and the effect of the decision is to waive this 
condition. The new buildings, which will be 
commenced forthwith, are to accommodate 180 
persons. 

Tue Parliamentary notices for the coming 
session contain a most important project for 
dealing with the rapidly increasing suburban 
traffic to and from the northern districts of 
London. Under the auspices of the Great 
Northern Railway Company a new company 
has been formed for the construction of a deep- 
level electric line from Wood Green to the 
Strand. It is proposed that the line shall be 
deposited in four sections. The first two— 
from Wood Green to Finsbury Park, and from 
Finsbury Park to King’s Cross—will run 
practically the whole way under property of 
the Great Northern Railway Company. From 
King’s Cross the line will run under the 
Metropolitan Railway, and so via Judd Street, 


- Russell Square, and Southampton Street, to 


Holborn, this being what is called the third 
section. Section No. 4 extends from Holborn 
to the Strand, running beneath the projected 
new street of the London County Council, and 
the terminus is to be at the end of this new 
thoroughfare, in the vicinity of Somerset 
House. The stations for the underground 
route—so far as concerns that portion of it 
under the existing Great Northern line—will 
follow the sites of the present stations of that 
Company. There is to be an exchange station 
at Finsbury Park, underneath the existing 
station—and a station at King’s Cross beneath 
the present terminus. It is probable that 
another station will be constructed at Russell 
Square, and in all likelihood arrangements 
will be made for an interchange of traffic at 
Holborn with the Central London Railway. 
The new line, which, if sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, may be made within five years, practi- 
cally gives a direct route to the West End 
from the whole of the Great Northern 
suburban district, 
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VENTILATION. 


Bry W. N. Twetverress, M.I.M.E., M.S.1. 


(Continued from page wcii.) 
IV. 


T is well that a clear understanding should 
be obtained as to the value of sufficient 
space per head in any apartment or build- 

ing. For this purpose the building may be 
assumed to be hermetically closed and without 
ventilation. The time required for vitiation 
by respiration may then be readily calculated 
to any given degree. It has already been 
shown (Fig. 9) that respired air contains four 
parts per cent. of CO,, and that the volume of 
air expelled at each respiration by an adult 
varies from 30 to 40 cubicinches. The average 
35, multiplied by the number of respirations 
per minute, gives the total of 560 cubic inches, 
which may be safely taken as the largest 
quantity likely to be met with under any 
ordinary circumstances. 

As 4 per cent. represents the proportion of 
CO,, the quantity produced per minute is 
4+ (560 + 1728), or 4 x ‘824 x 1296. For 
the purpose of simplifying calculation this 
may be stated as 1°3, and the time occupied 
by the process of vitiation will be thus 
found :— 

T=C x (a—b) +13 

Here, T is the time; C, capacity of the 
room in cubic feet; a, percentage of CO, 
in vitiated air; b, percentage of CO, in 
original air. 

Taking a room of 500 cubic feet capacity, 
the time required for vitiation to the extent 
of ‘1 per cent. CO, will be found to be :— 
500 x (‘1 — 04) +13 (=500 x ‘06 + 1:3) = 
23:07 minutes. Table X. has been calculated 
in this manner, the co-efficient 13 being 
multiplied by 2 in the case of a paraffin lamp, 
and by 4 for an ordinary gas burner, In 
ordinary practice no room is capable of being 
hermetically closed, because windows, doors, 
and walls all permit the passage of air to a 
limited degree. Nevertheless, the figures prove 
conclusively the necessity for proper means of 
ventilation, and furnish a striking condemna- 
tion of the grave defects evidenced in the con- 
struction of many dwelling-houses and offices. 
In such the only means provided for the ad- 
misgion of fresh air consist of windows and 
doors, and, when these are tightly closed in 
cold or draughty weather, the unfortunate 
inmate, whilst deriving temporary comfort, 
so far as warmth is concerned, runs the risk 
of permanent injury to his constitution and 
vital power. When gas or oil stoves are used, 
the evil is, of course, materially increased. 

Coming now to figures of positive rather 
than of negative character, such as the 
above, it may be demonstrated what will be 
the actual effect produced upon the atmosphere 
of aroom by the admission of varying quan- 
tities of air per head. The tables and diagrams 
previously given and based upon theoretical 
and other data afford no indication as to the 
standard of purity maintained. This may be 
ascertained by calculation in the following 
manner :— 

S=b + (1:3+C), 
where § is the standard of purity as gauged 
by the percentage of CO,; b, the percentage 
of CO, in original air; C, the cubic feet of air 
admitted per minute ; and 1°3 is the co-efficient 
of vitiation, as before. 

Supposing it is desired to ascertain the 
standard of purity which may be obtained in 
a room where 20 cubic feet of fresh air are 
admitted per head per minute, the rule will be 
thus expressed :— 

04 + (1'°3 + 20) = °105. 

Conversely, it is easy to determine what 
volume of air will be required to maintain any 
given standard of purity in a room, by reversing 
the rule as follows : 

C = 13 + (S—b) 

Table XI. has been calculated by the former 

of these two rules, and shows conclusively that 


where it is desired to ensure an entirely, 


wholesome atmosphere, considerably larger 
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quantities of air must be admitted than those 
prescribed by some of the text-books which have 
been relied upon in the past. When gas lights 
or lamps are used it will be necessary as before 
to make due allowance for their powers of 
vitiation. = 

Apart from its undoubted capability for the 
production of carbonic acid, coal gas is calcu- 
lated to produce prejudicial effects when 
escaping into air breathed. A consideration 
of its constituent parts (Table XII.) are 
sufficient to convince the most sceptical 
that the greatest care should be exercised 
with regard to the employment of gas for 
the purposes either of lighting or warming. 
Electric light should certainly be used when- 
ever available, not only on account of its 
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greater healthfulness, but because its adoption 
considerably simplifies the general problems 
connected with ventilation. Fires when used 
for warming also require air, the quantity 
averaging from 800 to 1000 cubic feet per 
minute for each fireplace. Although this air 
is vitiated, the conditions differ materially from 
those existing in the case of gas lights and gas 
stoves, because the products of combustion 
from a fire do not enter the room. Further, 
air which is partly vitiated by respiration, gas 
lights, animal heat and exhalations, is still 
available for promoting combustion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that an open fire 
tends to encourage the admission of fresh air 
from every available point, it is desirable that 
inlets should always be provided with due 
regard to the individual requirements of every 
fireplace. These differ so much in size and 
construction that the subject cannot for the 
moment be treated exhaustively. In some 
cases the supply of fresh air may already be 
on a sufficiently liberal scale to provide for all 
necessities. 

Next in order to the foregoing questions 
comes the consideration of various modes in 
which ventilation may beattempted. In order 
to secure the conversion of attempts into 
accomplished facts, it is necessary, when dealing 
with natural ventilation, to bear in mind the 
physical characteristics of air and the laws 
by which it is governed. As in Nature, 
variations of temperature, and, consequently, 
of specific gravity at different parts of the 
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earth’s surface, create breezes and winds, so 
do similar differences in connection with 
buildings produce movements of air. If 
these be properly ordered and regulated, 
ventilation may be ensured. Heat, whatever 
may be its immediate source, is so inseparably 
connected with ventilation that it is somewhat 
difficult to exclude it from present considera- 
tion. As, however, the subject will be entered 
upon ata later period, the existence of sufficient 
heat for the provision of motive force in venti- 
lating shafts and ducts will be assumed to exist. 

The dimensions of air inlets and outlets 
exercise a most important bearing on efficiency, 
but these again will be discussed under a 
separate heading. Inthe meantime it will be 
most convenient to enquire into some methods 
which: have been and are still being adopted, 
and to examine their respective merits and 
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demerits. Ventilation, in its most elementary — 
form, is illustrated by the ‘case assumed in 
Fig. 14, where the air, contained in a room, 
being at 62 deg. F., is lighter than an equal — 
volume of outer air at 32 deg. F., occupying an — 
imaginary room, shown in dotted lines. The — 
relative weights being in the ration of 1 to 1:06, © 
the heavier air descends and drives out the air 
in the room, as indicated by the arrows. _ 

If air inlets be too small, external pressure 
will be exercised on the outlet, thus causing a — 
descending current of cold air in the room, — 
Again, the inlet, although large enough to — 
avoid this drawback, may still be too small to 
prevent an unpleasant draught. As a rule — 
such an effect is avoided by making the inlet 
of ample size, so as to reduce the velocity of — 
the entering current to about 4ft. or 5ft. per 
second. The positions of both inletand outlet 
are of importance, as will afterwards beshown. —_ 


(To be continued.) : da 
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Tue Streets and Roads Committee of the 
Aberdeen Town Council has decided to lay out — 
a new street on the Spital estate. The street — 
is to be 50ft. in width. =i a, 

Accounts for the first twelve months’ work- — 
ing of the combined dust destructor and — 
electric light undertaking in Shoreditch show — 
a gross profit of nearly £6000. The Electric 
Light Committee estimate that the saving on 
the dust destructor, as compared with theold 
method of disposing of refuse, was £1253, and 
they conclude that the net profit and saving — 
on the dust destructor and lighting combined — 
has been, for the twelve months, £2679. It — 
should be borne in mind that during the first — 
three months, when the work done was very 
small, there was a loss of £500, and that the — 
Vestry has reduced the price of current by 33 
per cent. during the year. 2 a 

A BEGINNING has been made with the Staines — 
reservoirs scheme, which is to save London — 
from water famines. Two immense reservoirs 
are now under construction on Staines Moor, — 
which, when completed, will have a capacity 
of 3300 million gallons. The mind is not ~ 
readily capable of grasping the meaning of — 
such stupendous figures; but, to put it in 
another way, it may be said these reservoirs 
will be about 1} miles in length and varying _ 
from a mile to a little over half a mile in ~ 
breadth, with anything from 15ft. to 20ft. — 
depth of water. Nearly two thousand men 
are at work on these great undertakings, — 
which will cost over a million sterling. The — 


' works are the joint enterprise of the Grand — f 


Junction, West Middlesex, and New. River 
companies. Great, however, as the worksmay _ 
be, they are only part of the original scheme ~ 
for national storage reservoirs, formulated 
some five or six years ago. This project pro- © 
vided for nine reservoirs, each with a capacity 
of 2000 million gallons, capable of ensuring a — 
daily average supply of 300 million gallons for — 
the use of the metropolis. Meanwhile, it will — 
take quite four years to complete the two — 
reservoirs already in hand. = 
Inquiries go to show that cracks have — 
recently revealed themselves in several build- 
ings in Cheapside and King Street. It is 
contended by the railway authorities that this 
is a coincidence, and in no way due to the ~ 
boring, and it is pointed out that the powerful 
tubes in which the lines are placedtend rather __ 
to strengthen than to weaken the ground. — 
Moreover, as a precaution against any inter- 
ference, the tunnels are placed under the ~ 
roadways, and not beneath the buildings. The __ 
long spell of dry weather and theclay soilupon 
which Cheapside is built would, itis said, be 
quite sufficient to account for thecracks. The 
occupants of thebuildingsthathaveshownsigns 
of “settling down”’ are becoming anxious as to 
the safety of the premises, and are obtaining 
the best advice possible in order to ascertain 
the cause of the subsidence. No cracks,it is 
pointed out, were perceived prior to the com- — 
mencement of the tunnelling for the railway; _ 
and, though it will undoubtedly be a some- 
what difficult task to prove thatthe subsidence 
is due to these excavations, the owners of the 
premises affected will not be likely to rest 
contented until the matter has been settled by 
arbitration, ted 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
| Notes. 


Tse Penrith Urban District Council on 
' September 6th addressed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board a letter stating that at a meeting 
of the Council it had been resolved :—« That, 
having regard to the difficulties of purchasing 
land for the disposal of the sewage on the 
_ principle of broad irrigation, the Local Govern- 
_ ment Board be respectfully requested to give 
_ the Council their views as to the adaptability 
for Penrith of the septic system of sewage 
treatment, which is now receiving so much 
attention from sanitary reformers.’ The 
Clerk, in forwarding the resolution, stated 
that its terms “are not to be taken so as to 
affect the present position of the question as 
_ to the provisional order proceedings already 
taken, but any advice of the Board which 
might lead to an easier arrangement to secure 
the means of the purification of the Penrith 
sewage would be considered of great advan- 
tage if received at an early date.’—Mr. Alfred 
Adrian, the Assistant Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, writing on September 
30th, stated that the Board “cannot undertake 
to advise the Urban District Council of Pen- 
rith as to whether the septic system of sewage 
_ treatment would be suitable for adoption in 
their district. It may be stated, however, that 
the Board have had this method of treatment 
under consideration, and the main principle 
which has so far been established is that, if the 
septic system is adopted, it is necessary that 
the effluent from the tanks and filters should 
be subjected to further treatment on land 
before being allowed to pass into a water- 
course. The Board have also come to the con- 
clusion that the septic system can only be 
regarded as an experimental substitute for an 
ordinary process of chemical precipitation. 
‘They would not, therefore, be prepared to 
entertain any proposal for the adoption of that 
system in connection with a scheme of sewerage 
for the urban district unless provision were 
made in the scheme for the purification of the 
effluent from the tanks and filters on a 
sufficient area of land. They would also re- 
quire the Urban District Council to accept the 
entire responsibility for the experiment, and 
to give an undertaking that, in the event of the 
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process failing to give satisfactory results, 
they will adopt in its place some process of 
treating the sewage with chemicals combined 
with artificial filtration.” 


A case of considerable importance to local 
authorities was decided on Wednesday week 
at the Monmouthshire Quarter Sessions, held 
at Usk. The main sewer, constructed by the 
Ystradyfodwg and Pontypridd Main Sewerage 
Board, runs through the parish of Rhymney 
and discharges into the Bristol Channel. The 
Newport Union Assessment Committee recently 
brought this portion of the sewer into assess- 
ment, and rated it at an assessment of £700 
nett rateable value. Against this assessment 
the Sewerage Board appealed. Counsel for 
the appellants relied on the judgment given 
by Lord Herschell in the House of Lords in 
the appeal of the London County Council on 
the proper assessment of the West Ham sewer. 
—The Court gave judgment for the appellants, 
and decided ‘that only a very short length of 
the sewer—owing to its construction—was 
rateable, assessing that portion at £145 gross 
and £105 net rateable value, with costs to the 
appellants, 


At the Town Hall, Newcastle, an inquiry 
ordered by the Local Government Board has 
been held into an application by the Council 
for sanction to borrow £750 for street im- 
provement purposes, and £7000 for market 
purposes. The Town Clerk explained the 
purposes for which the loans were required. 
The first item of £750 was for the purchase of 
three houses at the east end of Douglas 
Terrace and the south end of Derby Street, in 


order to throw their sites into the street, and . 


improve the line of both Douglas Terrace and 
Derby Street. The owner of the houses had 
offered to sell them for £750. The loan of 
£7000 was for improving the meat and pro- 
vision market. £3500 of it was for the re- 
newal of the roof, which was erected over fifty 
years ago. There was no debt on the build- 
ings, but the land was mortgaged forty years 
ago for £20,000. The market site was now 
worth £60,000, Of the balance, £2500 was 
for altering what was called the wide alley of 
the market, by extending the shops in advance 
of the existing shop line by 5ft., and fitting 
these shops with frame-fronts and _ stalls. 
There was £500 for altering the stalls in the 
centre, and £500 for contingent works, 


The Aberdeen Granite Trade: 


les view of the great falling-off in the 

granite trade at Aberdeen with the United 
States, increases in other branches of the 
industry are recorded. The following figures 
applicable to the exports from Aberdeen 
Harbour during the last financial year (ended 
September 30th, 1898) bear out this, and it is 
otherwise known that a large amount of busi- 
ness has been done during the present year by 
the monumental works, chiefly in the way of 
making ornamental fronts for buildings in the 
large towns in England and elsewhere. Granite 
goods for America are shipped via Glasgow, 
but the statistics given below as to Aberdeen 
Harbour apply to exports for most places 
abroad, and also, of course, to such desting- 
tions as London, Newcastle, &¢. The exports 
of stone from the port during the year 
mentioned may be summarised as follows :— 
Of causeway stones there were exported 
35,284 tons, being a rise of 38881 tons 
upon the record for the previous year. As the 
average value of the stones may be taken at 
£1 a ton, the sett-making industry in this 
district is evidently still a considerable one. 
Then of kerb, pavement, and building stones 
there were exported during 1897-8 no less 
than 4479 tons, being an increase of 243 tons 
over the figures for the year preceding. The 
total weight of chips, rubble, &c., exported was 
14,616 tons—a rise of 3399 tons. The exports 
of polished granite again amounted to 9349 
tons, an increase of 367 tons. This item is of 
importance, as the value of polished granite 
for elaborate work is probably £20 per ton, 
while the average value of all grades’ is 
moderately estimated at £14 per ton. Of 
granite waste slabs (“adamant”) there was 
exported last year 2898 tons—a rise of 1058 tons 
over the previous year. The imports of 
rough foreign granite have not been 
materially altered. These amounted to 12,619 
tons, being a fall of only 1205 tons on the 
record of 1896-7. Most jof this rough foreign 
granite comes from Norway and Sweden, and 
owing to the variety of colour available, it is 
largely used for the polished fronts as well 
as for cemetery monuments for the United 
States. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Soba WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
BUILDINGS— 
Dee, 9 Elgin—Erection of Villa 
A 9 Ovenden—Two Villas... ae rege ee ps 
yy 10 Cambridge—Erection of Hotel and Stabling 
ae 10 Dublin—Erection of Iron Shed gee aes ott 
oa 10 Maesteg, Wales—Alterations, &c. to Police Station 
“A 10 Morecambe—House Alterations oP af 
Ss 10 Troon—Schools ... ee Py ae ta 
* 12 Cambridge—Erection of Dining Hall, &c.... 
* 12 Carlisle—Erection of Seven Houses... i 
mf 12 Edinburgh—Engine House, Offices, &c. 
as 12 Barnsley—Electricity Buildings 
ra 12 Eccles—Bowl House and Pavilion ... 
ms 13 Lancaster—Erection of Home ny noe 
>> 13 Woking—Erection of Pair of Cottages — ..; 
is; 13 Heywood, Lancs.—Supply of Fireclay Goods 
55 13 Coventry—Sub-Stations Se Ns Wma iasee : 
ess 13. © Kasington—Houses i Zr . 
iss 13 West Ham—Sessions Court, &c. i 
® 13 Barking—Highty-three Cottages : 
Br ss 13 West Ham—Public Baths... ie ae ; 
3 14 London, 8.W.—Refreshment Pavilion, &c, 3 
oss 14 London, 8.W.—Brick Wall ... ay ep * 
es, 15 Mousehole, Penzance—Alterations to Chapel ... 
t 15 London, S.E.—Bath Room, Lobby, &c. 
7 16 Preston—Alterations, &c, to School ... 


16 Preston—Extension of Inn Cellars ... 
16 Preston—Alterations to Cattle Stage 
ibd Tynewydd, Wales—Rebuilding Hotel 
Edinburgh—Station Hotel 


20 Edmonton—Infants’ School ... at ve 
22 London, N.W.—Erection of Two Chapels... 
22 London, E.C.—Patent Office Extension 
24 Dartmouth—Repairs, &c., to Guildhall 


Burghill, Hereford—Asylum Works ait 


- 1899, . 

fan. 3 Se ee ee of Workhouse 
Ss 7 Plaistow, E.—Enlarging Hospital pe 
No date, Banbury—Temporary Annexe... Sa ana 
‘4 Blaengarw, near Bridgend—Chapel.., _... 


Bradford—Shop Premises 45, ose ans 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin. 


Blaenau Festiniog, Wales—Police Buildings 


Hampton-on-Thames—Additions to Infants’ School 


Pete eeee 


Star Brewery Company Limited 


Cleansing Committee 
Glamorgan County Council 


Girton College 

Grey and others BS 
Magistrates and Council .., 
Corporation ‘ a 
Parks Committee 

Urban District Council 

Gas Committee ct; . 
Electric Light Committee... 
Admiralty .., se @ 
Corporation .., te 
Urban District Council 
County Borough 

Fulham Vestry 

Fulham Vestry 

St, Olave’s Union 
Corporation 

Corporation 

Corporation 

E. Evans Bevan 

Caledonian Railway Co. 
Station Schools Managers... 
School Board ... pore der 
Guardians of St. Pancras .., 


Commissioners of H.M, Works... 


Town Council... oe; wa 


Visiting Committee 


Guardians 


County Borough of West Ham bra 


Volunteer Bazaar 


M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax, 

W. A. Barber and Son, 22, Buckingham-street, W.C, _ 
City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork-hill, Dublin. 
County Surveyor, Bridgend, 

A. L. Lang, 12a, Pedder-street, Morecambe. 

H. W. Collins, Penryn-street, Redruth, 

A. Waterhouse and Son, 20, New Cavendish-street, W. 
Johnstone Bros., 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

Colam and Cooper, 1, Parliament-square, Ediaburgh. 
G. H. Taylor, St. Mary-place, Barnsley. 

Borough Surveyor, Eccles. ; 

Austin and Paley, Architects, Castle-hill, Lancaster. 

G. J. Wooldridge, Surveyor, Bank-chambers, Woking, 
W. Whatmough, Gas Manager, Heywood, Lancs, 

J. E. Swindlehurst, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
Director of Works Dept., Northumberland-avenue, W.G, 
L, Angel, Town Hall, Stratford, E, 

C, J. Dawson, East-street, Barking. 

L. Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E, 
C. Botterill, Surveyor, 'Town_Hall, Fulham. 

C, Botterill, Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham. 

H. W. Collins, Architect, Penryn-street, Redruth. 
Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-st, London Bridge, S.E. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

J. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas-chambers, Neath. 
Pieddie and W. Browne, 8, Albyn-place, Edinburgh, 

F, G, Hughes, Architect, Hampton-on-Thames, 

H. W. Dobb, 110, London-wall, E.C. 

A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

H, Tanner, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
T, O. Veale, Surveyor, Castle View House, Dartmouth, 
J. J. Morris, Clerk to the Justices, Blaenau Festiniog. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W 


A. Marshall, King-street, Nottingham, 

BR. T, Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 

Office, 38, High-street, Banbury. 

— Matthews, Manager, Ocean Colliery, Blaengarw, 
IJsitt, Adkin, and Hill, Prudential-buildings, Bradford, 


exhii 


THE BUILDERS’ 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


No date. 


a” 
” 
33 
” 
” 
9 
” 
3s 
” 
” 
%” 
a9 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORE TO BE EXECUTED, | 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Burtonwood, Warrington—Burial Ground Walls, &c. . 
Buxton—Electri ie Lighting Station .. a 
Cardiff—Erection of Church . ei 
Dogsthorpe, Peterborough—Erection of Six Houses a 
Frizinghall, Bradford—Six Houses ... ae 
Harrogate—Alterations. &c., to Hall 
Horsford, near Leeds —Cottage Residence... 
Hull—Alterations, &c., to Hotel 
Inverness—Erection of Hotel, &c. 
Leeds—Hight Scullery Houses 
Llandrindod Wells—E rection of Baths, fe. 
Llanelly—Alterations ... 
Middlesbrough—Erection of Laundry 


ENGINEERING— 
London, E.C.—Hydraulie Appliances ; 
Kinson—Extending Hot Water Apparatus 
London, E.C.—Well _.. des 
Barnsley —Electric Lighting (Four Contracts) a 
London, E.C.—Electric Transformers a Rar 
Haslingden, Lancs.—Refuse Destructor 
Beckenham—Electric Lighting Plant 
Manchester—Station Works ... 

Bucharest, Roumania—Two Tubular Wells re 
Bucharest, nog Reape bey Town with Water ... 
Cairo—Steam Boilers 


eee ene 


Quebec, Canada—Bridge 
J Sbnninabute--Caebiisobiad Water Gas Plant 
Londou—Tunnel ... 

Townsville, North Queensland—Supply of Crane 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Water Supply Transfer .., 
Rio de Janeiro—Waterworks aa ae 
Shanghai, China—Electric Tramways . 
Shanghai—Telephone System (thirty years) oe 
Brymbo, near Wrexham—Railways EE &e. 
Grantham—Sinking Well ¥ a 
Hull—Taking-out Engine Bod, “ke. 


FURNITURE— 
Castlerea, Ireland—Supply of Bedsteads, &c. # 
Christchurch, Hants—Furniture and Fittings .., 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Hamsterley, Durham—Colliery Stores 
Glasgow—Supply of Various Stores... 
London—Supply of Railway Stores . 
South Hetton, Durham—Colliery Stores ... 
Trimdon Grange, Durham—Colliery Stores 
Leamington—Supply of Stores A 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores 


Dublin—Various Stores... 
Macclesfield—Various Stores .. te 
Galway—Ironwork for Bridges, &e. . 
London, S.W.—Rails, &c. as 
Ryhope, Durham—Colliery Stores ... 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Worcester—Supply of Lead Water-pipes, oe: 
Glasgow—Supply of Paint Stores... 
Whittlesea—Plumbing, Painting, &e. 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Abersychan—Road Works _... 
Rie Bronce &e., Works ... ; 

Ecclesfield, near Sheffield—Cartage .. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Cartage, &e. .. 
Southampton—Supply of Broken Granite .. 
London, N.W.—Road Works . ze 
London, S.E.—Kerbing, Tar Paving, &e. ... 
Twickenham—Supply of Granite pia 
Preston—Road Works ... fs ae 
Galway—Making New Road ... F 
Blackpool—Street Works (Fourteen Contracts) | = 


SANITARY— 
King’s Lynn—Supply of Pipes, &c. .. 
Carshalton—Supply of Stoneware Pipes 
Durham—Construction of Sewers, &c. , 
New Shoreham, Sussex—Construction of Sewer. 
Tunstall—Drainage Works= 2: 
Mansfield—Construction of Sewer, ke. 
Mansfield—Sewers, &c. tas 
Wallsend—Scavenging 2 st 
London, N.W.—Removal of Shops fo 
Melton—-Rearranging Drainage 


Taunton—Construction of Sewer 


TIMBER— 
Stockton-on-Tees—Timber, &c. 
Rotherham—Supply of Coffins 
Sunderland—Supply of Timber 


see 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


Dec. 12 

= 31 
1899, 

Jan, 1 
3° 2 
” 2 
” 2 
” 14 

Feb, 1 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Morley—Schools .., 
Stockholm—New Stations 


Hull—Publie Library .., he 
Harrogate—Pump Room, coee, ae ia 
Harrogate—Alterations to Old Pump Room ‘ 45 
Bradford—Fire Brigade Station ee 

Burnley—Higher Grade School, &e. ae be 
Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station : 


aoe 1a. av eee 


ane eee vee 


- wee eee 


FOR WHOM. 


Parish Council iat 
Urban District Council 


— Frank 


J. Thompson...; =e vee ayy 


Imperial Hotel Co. Ltd, ... Ae 


T, Heighway ... a ie ces 


Board of Guardians.. %: ane nt 


Great Eastern Railway “3 MS Een 
School Board .. oS ; ae 
Shoreditch Vestry we ae a0 
Corporation ... at 2 ots se 
Shoreditch Vestry . 

Town Council... 

Urban District Council : Be 
Lanes. and Yorks. Hadiwey, x i 
Town Council... 4 so 
Town Council... 

Administration of Ports & Lighthouses 


Towa Council... aoe 
London County Couneil ie 
Harbour Board cas 7) 
Government ... a0 ond 
Municipal Council ... as See 
Municipal Council ... ae a 
Steel Company ren ore ase 


seeee aoe 


Guardians a 
Workhouse Guardians 


Colliery Owners one 

Messrs. Burns 

North- Metropolitan Railway Co. 
Coal Co. Limited ... 

Colliery Owners 

School Board .. 


Bombay, Baroda, & Central India Rly. Co. 


Port and Docks Board ch 
Corporation : aaa 


see 
te eeeenee 


seeeneee 


Coal Co, Limited 


Corporation .., “6 
Messrs, Burns 
Saxon Brick Co. Limited . 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
School Board ... a 
County Council 
Corporation ... - 
Willesden District Council 
Lewisham Board of Works 
Urban District Council .., 


wet eeeeee 


Corporation ... 


Corporation ... a 
Ustas District Council i es ae 
Corporation ... E53 Ag ose 
Rural District Council er) = 
Urban District Council 

Town Council ot 

Town Council... fs nee 
Urban District Council sus nas 
St. John’s Vestry, Hampstead ... 
Suffolk County sylum ; : 


Town Council... its a 


Tees Conservancy Commissioners 
Guardians 


River Wear Commissioners 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, ~ 


£50, £30, £20 . 
£50, £30, £20 . 
£30, £20, £10 . 


£100, ‘£50, pee ss te ae nt 


£100, £50, £30... 


JOURNAL 


W. and S. Owen, Architects, Warrington. ; 
W.R. Bryden, 1, George-street, Buxton. 
Hahevshon. Fawckner, and Groves, 41, High-st., New . 
J. G. Stallebras, Architect, North-street, Peterborough : 
John Jackson, Architect, Barry- -street, Bradford. = 
T. E. Marshall, Architect. 

H. and E. Marten, 5 and 7, Charles-street” Bradford. ; 
W.S. Walker and J. M. Dossor, 2, Manot-street, Hull. 
D,. Cameron, Architect, Inverness. 

P. Robinson, 72, Albion- street, Leeds. 
Swash and Bain, Midland Bank-chambers, Newport. 
W. Griffiths, Architect, Faleon-chambers, Lisnelly. ; 
R. Lofthouse and Sons, 62, Albert-road, Mt oelreaa 


Engineer, G.E. Rly. Co., Liverpool Street Station, B.C. 
S. J. Newman, Branksome. 

Engineer, Electricity Department, Coronet-street, N. _ 
T. L. Miller, 7, Tower-buildings, N., Water-st., Liverpool. 
C.N. Russell, Electricity Supply Dept. Coronet-st. Shoreditch 
Ww. Musgrove, Town Clerk, Haslingden. 
Wilson and Storey, 66, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. | 
— Radu, 9, Strada Mihai-Voda, Bucharest. — 
— Radu, 9 Strada Mihai-Voda, Bucharest. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 


Quebec Bridge Company, Canada. 
R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, E. Cc. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W 
Chairman, Townsville Harbour Board, Townsville. 
Brazilian Consulate, England. ; 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. ¥ 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffreys-square, St. Mary-axe, E.C. — 4 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffreys-square, St. Mary-axe, B.C. 
Offices of Brymbo Steel Co. Limited, near Wrexham, 
J. Bailey, Avenue-road, Grantham, = 
Brodrick, Lowther, and Walker, York-chambers, Hull, 


M. Flanagan, Clerk, Board-room, Castlerea. 
J. Druitt, High-street, Christchurch, 


Guildhall Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Messrs. Burns, 30, Jamaica-street, Glasgow. 
Office, 188, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

J. ts Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. . 
Storekeeper, Trimdon Grange Colliery Co., Durham, | 
C, J. Blaker, 3, Dormer-place, Leamington Spa. : 
Offices, 45, Finsbury- -circus, E.C, Fi 
N. Proud, Secretary, Port and Docks Office, Dublin. - 
Borough Engineer, Macclesfield. —~ : 
J. Perry, County Surveyor, Galway. : 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15, Vinton ateeee: s. w. ae 
Colliery Offices, Ryhope, via Sunderland. 


T. Caink, City Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester. © 
Messrs. Burns, 30, Jamaica-street, Glasgow. 
F. H. Cooke, Surveyor, Peterborough. ; 


E. Cooke, Surveyor, Abersychan, 
Surveyor, District Council Offices, Church. 
T. H. Bingley, 10, Figtree-lane, Sheffield. 
SoU, Surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle. 

W.B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Southampton. 
0. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Surveyor, Board’s Offices, Catford, S.E. 
F. W. Pearce, Council’s Surveyor, ‘Town Hall, Twicker 
See Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. - 
_ Perry, County Surveyor, Galway ye 

J. Wolstenholme, St. John’s Market-buildings, Blac 


H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn 
W. W. Gale, Surveyor, Public Offices, Garehaltare 
Lomax and Lomax, 37, Cros3-street, Manchester. © 
C. O. Blaber, 64, Ship-street, Brighton. \ ets 
Lomax and Lomax, 37; Cross: street, Manchester. 
R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 
R. F. Vallance, Surveyor, Mansfield. 

G. Hollings, District Council Offices, Wallsend. 
Mah Vestry Hall, Hampstead, N.W. ~ 

T. Cobbold, County Hall, Ipswich. : 


J. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Taunton. : 


Engineer to Commissioners, Stockton-on-Tees. 
tee of Workhouse, Rotherham. 3 
C. H. Dodds, Harbour and Dock Offices, Sunderland’ 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, | 


Morley School Board, Gidersouie reais Morley. 
Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Railway 


Public Libraries Committee. 
poeaue fe B ast gate, ; oe 
amuel Stea oro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offi Harro 
Corporation of Bradford. = ee 
Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burnley, 
ae SaEreror. — i 
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a 


. 
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Supplement, December 7, 1898. AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Property and Land Sales. 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 

ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) condu 
PERIODICAL SALES of 2 ate 
REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 

LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 

LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

Kindred Interests, 
on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
month throughout the year, at. the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, E.C. Remaining date for 1898 :— 


December 15th. 

The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 
January 5th May 4th September 7th 
January 19th May 18th September 21st 
February 2nd June Ist October 5th 
February 16th June 15th October 19th 
March 2nd July 6th November 2nd 
March 16th July 20th November 16th 
April 6th August 8rd December 7th 
April 20th August 17th December 21st 


Pek ies 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 


By order of the Trustees of Morden College. 
GREENWICH. 
To Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, and other Investors. 
Rk. MATTHEW MILES (late Warlters, 
Lovejoy, and Miles) is instructed to SELL by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Masons’ Hall Sale Rooms, 
E.C., on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 1898, at ONE 
o’clock precisely, the undermentioned very valuable 
PROPERTIES, in Two Lots. 
% A REBUILDING LEASE for EIGHTY YEARS, 
at a 
. Ground-rent of £125 per annum, 
with possession at Midsummer next, of 
The GLOUCESTER TAVERN, 
g Fully-licensed Publichouse, 
with a frontage to King William-street of 169ft. and to 
Nevada-street of about 83ft., thus offering exceptional 
facilities for early development. This property is most 
prominently placed, immediately facing one of the 
principal entrances to Greenwich Park, and covers an 


area of about 
8460 Square Feet. 
A REBUILDING LEASE for EIGHTY YEARS, 


ata 


Ground-rent of £80 per annum, 


_ with possession at Christmas, 1899, of 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON 
Fully-Licensed Public-house, 
No. 128, Old Woolwich-road, 
: East Greenwich. 
haying a superficial area of about 4510 square feet. 
This house is well situated for business, and when 


rebuilt should command an extensive trade, to which 


the improvements now taking place in the immediate 
neighbourhood must necessarily contribute. 

May be viewed by leave of the respective tenants. 
Printed particulars and conditions of sale, with p'‘an, 
may be had of Messrs. GoLtpine and HarGrove, Solici- 
tors, 99, Cannon-street, E.C.; of T. BAaRNES-WILLIAMS, 
Esq., Surveyor to the Trustees, 24, Railway-approach, 
London Bridge, S.E.; and of the AucTIONEERS, 55, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 


FATRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey,—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession, 


ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. !:av- received 
instructions to offerto AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
_ possessing charming views over the intervening country 
_to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘‘South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the “‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a ‘‘ going concern,” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
~Cu ries Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
aad of Messrs, DrivEr and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 
a 


2 


I:B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
4AWVe personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
‘Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


‘QIANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, * Certified 
Soach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


L.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
ONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MippLEeTon and CarpEN, 19, Craven- 


street, Strand, W.C. 
] PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 


oderate terms to those about to build.—Arrisric, 1, 
est-terrace, Whitby, 4 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 5. W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inked in. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten. Standard charges. Tuition. 


IDLANDS,—For immediate DISPOSAL, 

in a very prosperous and growing town, a First- 

class BUILDER’S BUSINESS, with good town and 

country connection. Stock and plant estimated at 

£2000, all good stock. Fifty hands regularly employed. 

Books open for inspection and satisfactory reasons for 

disposal.—For further particulars apply J. H. Hews, 
Valuer, Loughborough. 4 


O SHOP-FITTERS and BUILDERS.— 
Sketches of shop fronts, fittings, &c., artistically 
prepared by advertiser, who has had considerable 
experience with the leading shop-fitters in London. 
Terms extremely moderate.—PEDIMENT, Office of the 
BuILpDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


ANTED, SITE for Engineering Works, 

in or near Pimlico; area not less than 8,000 

square feet.—‘* X.,”’ care of Judd’s, 5, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


1 2Ree ee OF STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. 
The Town Council require the SERVICES of an 
ASSISTANT to the Borough Surveyor. 
Salary £91 per annum, 
Candidates must have a thorough knowledge of the 
duties appertaining to the appointment. 
Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 
Applications in own handwriting, accompanied by not 
more than three recent testimonals, and endorsed 
‘ Assistant Surveyor,” to be received by mé not later 
than DECEMBER 12th. 
JNO .B. ASHWELL. 
Town Clerk. 
1 


Stoke-upon-Trent, 
November 24th, 1898. 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL is 
about to APPOINT on probation for six months a 
MEASURING CLERK in the Architect’s Department. 
Applicants, who must not be under 25 or over 35 
years of age, must have had experience in abstracting 
and billing quantities. 

The commencing salary will be £130 a year. 

Applications must be delivered not later than TEN 
a.m, on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1898. 

Forms of application containing conditions of appoint- 
ment can be obtained by persons forwarding a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk of the Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Cc. J. STEWART, 
Spring Gardens, Clerk of the Council. 
November 30th, 1898, 1 


W ANTED Firsteclass ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT for office in Yorkshire city ; good 
designer and draughtsman; salary £2 10s. per week.— 
Apply, stating age and experience, to Box 909, 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


Vane D, a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 

TECT’S ASSISTANT. Must be able to help 
with quantities. Salary not exceeding £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
Arcuitect, 102, Westborough, Scarborough. 


ANTED, — COMPETENT MAN as 

CLERK of WORKS to superintend Contract 

for Jaying out new roads and sewers in the neighbour- 

hood of Bristol.—Apply, stating age, experience, and 

salary required, with copies of testimonials and names 

of references, to Messrs. Cyrin and C. THompPson, 
Architects, Land Agents, and Surveyors, Bristol. 1 


W ANTED immediately, CLERK for Slating 
Department. Must be well up in all building 
materials. Capable of taking charge of correspond- 
ence.—Apply, stating salary required, Gipps BROTHERS, 
Builders’ Merchants, Loughborough, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G, SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W,. 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (21) 
seeks ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughtsman, 
working drawings, details, specifications and surveys. 
moo references.—DENNER, care of Warren, gr mate. 
xeter, 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT or MANAGER 
: (23) seeks ENGAGEMENT, to supervise build- 
ings and general routine. Abstainer. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, Box 913, BuinpERS’ JouRNAL Office, 

RCHITECT’S General ASSISTANT 
ce DISENGAGED Jan. Ist. Competent in office 
routine, surveying, and levelling, &c. Salary, £2 
Hie teeeet es to Nagrom, 80, Harwood-road, bee ye 


A SSISTAN'T, three years with Architect 

and Builder, fourteen years on large Estate, 

open to RE-ENGAGEMENT at Christmas; used to 

Draughtsman’s work, superintending building, paying 

estate wages, receiving all rents; excellent testimon- 
ials.—‘‘ County,’”’ BurtpERs’ JourNAL Office. 2 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


GENCIES WiNTED by an _ old-estab- 

lished Firm of Iron and Builders’ Merchants in 

a large district.—Apply Box 900, Office of the BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 1 


WO GENTLEMEN, with London offices, 

calling on architects and surveyors, are desirous 

of representing a first-class Sanitary Goods Manufac- 

turer.—Reply, in first instance, to Box 910, Office of the 
BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


sy200e G MAN (20) desires ENGAGEMENT 

in Surveyor’s or Architect’s office, in London or 
S.W. suburbs, as Shorthand Clerk and Typist, and to 
assist with professional work. Smnrveying, levelling, 
tracing, &ec.—F. H. Carrer, 8, Evelyn-road, EieEOnee 


. . 


B. T. BATSFORD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Con- 
taining 150 complete Alphabets, 30 Series of 
Numerals, Numerous Facsimiles of Ancient Dates. 
Selected and arranged by Lewis F. Day. Preceded 
by a short account of the development of the 
Alphabet. With modern Examples specially 
Designed by WauTER CRANE, PATTEN WILSON, 
A, BEResForD Pitre, the Author, and others. 
Crown 8vo, art linen. Price 3s. 6d, net, 


Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. A General View for 
the Use of Students and Others. By Witiiam J. 
ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A,, Director of Architecture at 
the Glasgow School of Art. Containing 64 full-page 
Plates, reproduced from Photographs and Draw- 
ings, and 100 Tllustrations in Text, with a specially 
compiled Cuart of the Cuirr Buripines of the 
PERIOD, Large 8vo, cloth. Price 12s, 6d. net. 

“We know of no book which furnishes such information and 
such illustrations in so compact and attractive a form. For 
greater excellence with the object in hand there is rot one more 
perspicuous.”—The Building News. 

“4 delightful and scholarly book, which should prove a boon 
not only to architects and students, but also to clients of ‘the 
profession.’ The large number of illustrations, which enrich the 
volume, help the study of the matter to the fuilest extent, selected 
as they have been with the greatest judgment and perception.”— 
The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

“Should rank among the best architectural writings of the 
day.”—The Edinburgh Review. 

THE CONDUCT OF BUILDING WORKS 
AND THE DUTIES OF A CLERK OF WORKS. 
By J. Leantne, Author of “ Quantity Surveying,” 
&c. Containing 140 pages of-Text, with information 
and examination papers of the Civil Service with 
regard to Clerks of Works. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

This work treats cf the special relation of each trade to con- 
struction, and contains many valuable suggestions for all under- 
taking the directioa of Building Work. 

«*, Any of the above works forwarded Post FREE on 


receipt of remittance. 

B, T, BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
pivisitore ‘comaon.” LONDON | xcAtotr aster 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B, THORP, ArcuitEct & SURVEYOk, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
-PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


exliv THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL [ Supplement, December 7, 1898. | 
Ornamental Granitic Tiles. 
THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, | aa 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, = 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS — 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. 


manurerers GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS, - 
And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. ae 


GRANITE MACADAM, 7| 
PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS — 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lr. 


EES w7 Bee CUMBERLAND. 


a 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY & CO., 8, Swiss Road. : 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. rie 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E:, 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hotel. ae 3 


WAKEFIELD: A. FAWCETT C.E., Old Town Hall, WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON, 


Ae 
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. 2 ee Ir seems inevitable 
¥ e ‘‘London”’ o : 
E William Hyde. that an artist of 


a quality, born into a 
_ generation of second-rate men, should suffer 
ill-advised comparisons with the few classics 
who abide all time. From the persons 
who so incontinently heralded M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck as the Belgian Shakespeare, 
Mr. William Hyde may confidently await 


‘ 


_ may be well to anticipate this Jabel frankly, 

and to dismiss it at once as irrelevant to the 
* modest group of black-and-white drawings 
‘§ which Messrs. Dowdeswell, of Bond Street, 
have now on view. The publication of two 
-_ Juxuriously illustrated books—Mrs. Alice 
- Meynell’s “ London Impressions,” and Mr. 


a 


_ George Meredith’s “Nature Poems ”—has 


. That 


JOURNAL 
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given a welcome opportunity for exhibiting 
the original drawings reproduced therein. 

Mr. Hyde is a “nature-artist”” in a 
special sense—a lover of the sternest and yet 
most elusive moods of weather and light— 
forces him into challenge with exceptional 
genius, and tempts some of us into relative 
criticism which does injustice to his actual 
power. The present exhibition shows him 
in two diverse but by no means opposite 
manners; as intimate with pastoral beauty 
as with the noonday aspect of the Strand; 
and while defining the quite acceptable 
limitations of his talent, leaves us more than 


satisfied of his fascination within those 
lines. He is a worshipper of that ‘“ Natura 


Maligna ” that “ glimmers in the death-wind 
‘eold,” with her “dire mists, and azure 
eyes of prey.” Rain and frost are his 
elements, and Iurid cloud, and all ungenial 
twilights, from the loveliest hillside to the 
heart of the town. Much of his art, indeed, 
is but a brilliant attack on the impossible; 
as when, in a “ Night Scene, Bermondsey,” 
he tries to reduce to terms of black and 
white a gas-lit street-corner, with the moon 


his christening as the Turner of to-day. It | above—a subject in which the very :ssence 


ASHOBNE HILL HOUSF, NEAR LEAMINGTON: DRAWING-ROOM ENTRANC § DOORS, E. 


of the impression is the conflict of colours, 
utterly unexchangeable, between two different 
kinds of light. But Mr. Hyde knows 
London architecture like a poet, and sees it 
always in a mysterious and fluctuating 
atmosphere — poetic, and yet relentlessly 
real. He knows the City in its appalling 
mass, as well as a hundred typical corners of 


it. He knows it as a living thing—in- 
satiable, seductive, imperturbable—* Terrible 
London,” as he ealls it in what would seem 
at first sight the least terrible of its aspects, 
viewed from suburban heights in a mild, 
‘alm dawn. Here, as we look closer, that 
subtle and indefinable terror breaks upon us 
which we feel sometimes in Nature’s most 
benignant moods. The dawn’s placid beauty 
becomes poignant for what it shines on, re- 
flecting so indifferently the evil and the 
good, It is high praise to say that Mr. 
Hyde is able to convey this by sheer com- 
position and atmosphere, without realistic or 
symbolic detail. ‘The Nerves of London,” 
a study of telegraph poles from a house-top, 
is a tour-de-force in the idealisation of the 
commonplace. The familiar platitude about 
“doing what a photograph can do better ” 
rises to our lips at the marvellous literalism 
of the picture, but is silenced by the 
imaginative force which has transfigured a 
prosaic into a picturesque and palpitating 
thing. ‘“ Utilitarian London,” with broader 
and less exacting materials, fails conspieu- 
ously in this imaginative charm—the dull 
details of a railway junction have escaped 


GOLDIE, ARCHITECT. 


that convincing touch. The river studies 
are treated with a lighter hand. Water, 


to Mr. Hyde, seems always to be a redeeming 
element; as though he found in it, amidst 
all sordidness, a. curious compensation and 
delight. . “Below Bridge” (No, 27—Mr. 
Hyde has an awkward way of duplicating 
his titles) is one of such; and among others 
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are “The Last Boat” and ‘ Waterloo 
Bridge.” But it is hardly among well-known 
landmarks, or even, in the fine studies of St. 
Paul’s, that the artist is at his best. It is in 
the nameless but typical bye-ways of the city 
that his pessimism—if it be such—is least 
forced and most impressive. One of the best 
examples of this vision, so intimate and 
actual, of London slums, is a quiet little 
picture called “The End of a Winter’s Day.” 
It might have formed the frontispiece to 
“Tales of Mean Streets.” There are no 
figures in it—at least none that can be 
remombered; yet it is full of the suggestion 
of life. Its grim grey stones and murky 
windows arrest us like the silent raising of a 
drop-scene in a play, upon such darkness as 
lures our eyes to the next action—shadowy, 
momentous, almost without speech. The 
London of cheerful noons and gala-days he 
leaves to painters of a different school. Most 
of us, however, have gathered from our life 
in it certain more sombre impressions of the 
city; memories, perhaps, of some familiar 
building in fog or snow, or in common gas- 
light, dusk, or rain. According to such pre- 
dilections will each London-lover choose his 
own particular favourites among Mr. Hyde’s 
“Tmpressions.”’ One of the most popular 
will surely be the still, cold picture of St. 
Margaret’s and the Abbey after snow. Others 
will inelude the little twilight idyll in Ken- 
sington Gardens, also in winter; or that 
“ Forgotten Corner” of a churchyard, in 
which the eighteenth century still broods 
over sententious epitaphs and once-august 
gates. In an artist to whom mood and tem- 
perament are so much, one finds frequent 
response to one’s own preferences in London 
landscape and Architecture. It is well that 
Mr. Hyde can sometimes turn entirely from 
these things, and take us into the very heart 
of the woodlands, showing us the most 
exquisite frost-magic of the trees. Here at 
least is beauty, seen away from man in the 
aggregate, though always through the in- 
dividuality of the seer. And he would not 
be so genuine a seer if, even in the midst of 
pastoral joys, the inevitable pensive under- 
tone did not creep in again with the first hint 
of sentiment life—the folded sheep, the 
adventurous owl—crowning beauty, as ever, 
with the knowledge of pain. Mr. Hyde has 
few notes: they are rare and finely struck; 
and he is wise not to over-reach his gamut. 


THE Trmes has been exploiting the 
Street Noises nuisance. This matter has 
_always seemed to us one which, in the 

main, adjusts itself. A street hawker whose 
cries are intolerable to dwellers in Mayfair, 
is yet a useful member of society in White- 
chapel, and aecordingly he frequents White- 
chapel and scorns Mayfair. When the street 
hawker falls to the expedient of making 
himself a nuisance till he is paid to desist, as 
did the organ grinder, then, as in the case of 
the latter, it is time to legislate. For our own 
part, we would put up with a good deal of 
personal annoyance rather than see the free 
life and bright activity of our streets reduced 
to the dull-flowing mechanism of the commer- 
cial day, under a system of petty despotism 
which characterises, for instance, German 
towns. There is a more considerable issue at 
stake in this matter than the welfare or dis- 
comfiture of a neurotic gentleman. Those 
who complain of street noises seem chiefly 
to belong to that class in whom the stress 
and tension of modern life has engendered 
a morbid susceptibility to sounds. 

Mr. W. MILner was elected a member 
of the Architectural Association at their 
meeting held on December 9th, at 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, W., previous to Mr, 
Edwin T. Hall reading his paper on “The 


Position of Architecture Among the Fine . 


Arts,” 
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ON REFLECTION. | 


AT a meeting lately 
held at Peterborough in 
aid of the Cathedral 
Restoration Fund, the Bishop of Peter- 


Peterborough 
Cathedral. 


borough congratulated the assembly, with - 


some justice, on the skill and care with which 
the work of restoration has up to this time 
been conducted. The Bishop went on to 
say that the Dean and Chapter and the 
Restoration Committee “ were now prepared 
before the whole world to vindicate com- 
pletely the step so pluckily and perseveringly 
taken” by them in maintaining an inde- 
pendent attitude in face of the public 
criticism they provoked two years ago. 
These must seem “big words” indeed to 
those who reeall the original proposals of 
the Dean and Chapter for the restoration of 
the west front. That the gestoration has 


been generally conducted m a spirit of 


reverence for the inimitable age-scarred 
stones of the cathedral is greatly due to the 
independent activity of the S.P.A.B., and 
the Society of Antiquaries, involving the 
protest of the majority of those whose 
names are associated with the vanguard 
of architectural progress ; and also to 
the wide public interest’ round the spirited 
letters of the editor of the Architectural 
Review to the Daily Chronicle and to Mr. 
Ruskin’s warlike and characteristic protests 
to the same intent, which appeared afterwards 
in The Times. Neither Sir A. Blomfield’s 
early advice that it would be necessary to 
pull down and rebuild above the caps of the 
great towers, nor the late Mr, Pearson’s 
unmodified scheme involving, in effect, the 
replacement of the old front with a new one in 
the same design, would have afforded the 
Dean and Chapter cause for self-congratula- 
tions, nor granted them much hope of yindi- 
cating their choice. Let honour be given 
where it isdue. We owe it to the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of certain votaries of Art 
and Architecture, and not to the Dean and 
Chapter, that Peterborough Cathedral still 
stands a relic of past ages, rather than a 
memorial to the Gothic revival. 


WE need hardly explain 
that this subject - heading 
refers to the behaviour of 
Town Councils in the matter of the architee- 
tural competitions which they promote. 
Readers of this and other Professional 


journals have grown to expect periodically 
well-warranted disparagements of the tactics 
of municipal corporations, and, so far, we see 
no indications that this expectation should 
not continue to be justified even to the end 
of time. When we perceive, on the one side, 
stout British burghers combined together in 
committee to cozen architects by this system 
of so-called ‘‘ competitions,” and on the other, 
enthusiastic, energetic, young British archi- 
tects in a virtual conspiracy to support and 
endorse the system, we know, from innumer- 
able analogies of history, that the dogged 
perseverance and pluck of the English race 
will rise superior to all difficulties, and, being 
onee set to its purpose, will triumph over all 
opposition, including those overwhelming 
units contributed by reason and common 
sense. We may realise the bull-dog perti- 
nacity with which promoters and competitors 
keep the system going when we observe how 
Urban Councils go through the laborious 
process of promoting competitions for build- 
ings which they have no hope, much less 
opportunity, of erecting; and when we 
remember that it has been estimated that the 
average number of competitors in public 
competitions is forty—or, in other words, 
that every competitor must expect to fail 


Urban 
Inurbanity. 
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thirty-nine times for his each success. The — 
incentive to these remarks at this time is 
afforded by a correspondent, whotellsusthatin 
a late competition for public baths at Wimble- — 
don, the drawings for which were sentinon 
Aug. 16th, the Urban District Council having 
pledged itself to disqualify any design which 
involved an expenditure exceeding the — 
stipulated sum of £7000, yet in its “Baths 
Committee ” report named, as deserving the 
first and second awards, designs which both — 
exceed this cost. The chairman seems to have — 
imbibed the contents of two letters addressed 
him by the competitors pointing out this 
injustice, with unwinking stoicism. The final 
decision of the Council is, however, not yet 
published, so there is still hope for those of 
the law abiding competitors who may be 
inordinately sanguine in disposition. We 
learn also thatthe Tavistock Road Competition a 
at Plymouth is giving rise to a great disquiet 
in the minds of the competitors who supported a 
the project. The drawings were sent in on _ 
September 24th, and no assessor has yet 
been appointed. It is suggested that no — 
reputable architect can be found to assess 
under the conditions on which the competi- — 
tion was instituted ! i 


CLarms by work- — 
men under this Act — 
have heen numerously — 
reported from the County Courts, the Court — 
of Appeal, and sittings of arbitrators 
appointed by the Courts. Among recent 
decisions it has been given that “a building _ 
30ft. high,” as described in the Act, does — 
not mean a building which may eventually — 
attain that height, as was ingeniously urged 
before the judges of the Court of Appeal; 
and it has been decided that aman employed 
on a ship in dock is employed ‘in or about a 
factory or dock” for the purposes of the Act. 
The widow of the ticket collector, who, after 
collecting tickets, got on to the footboard of a 
train to talk to a friend, and thus met his 
death, won her case on the grounds that her 
husband was in the paid employment of — 
the railway company at the time of the 
accident, and was not guilty of “wilful 
and serious misconduct;” and the widow — 
of the carman who died from the effects 
of a fall from a wagon of timber he was — 
loading at his employer’s gate, was also 
allowed compensation, it being decided by — 
Lord Justice Smith that at the time of the — 
accident the man was killed “in course of — 
his employment” and “on, in, or about a 
factory.” Three claims for compensation by 
workmen or their widows were allowed by — 
the Arbitrator, under the County Court, — 
sitting in the Registrar’s Court at Leeds. A = 
petitioner, however, who elsewhere claimed <a 
compensation upon one toe and part of a 
second which he lost in a brickmaking — 
machine, lost his ease on the ground of, — 
‘wilful and mischievous misconduct” by — 
which he met his injuries. Altogether the — 
Act seems as efficacious and. satisfactory as 
it is just and humane. We remember many — 
years ago to have visited the machine-room of — 
a large carpenter's shop of a well-known — 
London firm, where cireular saws were 
screaming on all sides, and men feeding them _ 
whose hands were within a few inches of the 
blades once a minute. We noticed many — 
maimed hands. A foreman had lost several — 
fingers. “Yes,” he said, “we most of us: "= 
get touched sooner or later.’ There was ne 
attempt to guard or screen these fearful 
engines, and as soon as a man was ineapacita- 
ted by one of them he was dismissed and 
turned away destitute, and someone found to 
take his place, It is surely a strange iron 
that a class which is content to prosper under 
a usage such as this one, should be the first 
to decry the indolence and callousness 
carpenters. ee 


Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Mm ple 
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MR. EDWARD GOLDIE. 


E know many architects whose natural 
tastes and bent have predisposed and 
directed them in the choice of their 

profession, and whose abilities and enthusiasm 
have pre-eminently justified that choice; and 
we know many, also, whose eminence in the 
practice of Architecture is largely due to the 
circumstances of their birth and surround- 
ings, and to exceptional advantages for 
_ acquiring professional experience and special 
opportunities of succeeding in the prac- 
tical application of their knowledge; but 
we know very few architects in whom a 
natural gift and facility has been combined 
with such auspicious circumstance of birth 
and opportunity as have been the lot of Mr. E. 
Goldie. The accuracy of the first of these 
assertions is sufficiently endorsed by the power, 
and the very remarkable versatility exemplified 
in the designs which accompany this article, 
and the truth of the latter will be apparent 
when we remind our readers that Mr. E. 
Goldie is the son of Mr. George Goldie, and 
that he was for some time previous to his 
father’s death partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Goldie, Child, and Goldie. Mr. George Goldie 
is best known for his Gothic Ecclesiastic 
work, and took a foremost place among the 
more vigorous of the later architects of the 
Gothic revival. Articled to the firm of 
Messrs. Hadfield and Weightman, with which 
he was afterwards connected as a partner, 
he eventually removed to London and opened in 
practice on his own account, and to this 
period are due such well-known works as the 
Church at St. Wilfrid at York; the Pro- 
Cathedrals at Kensington, at Durban in Natal, 
and at Middlesborough. The Cathedral at Sligo 
was perhaps his most important and _ best- 
known work, and, besides many other Roman 
Catholic churches, the Church of St. John of 
Jerusalem in Great Ormond Street, “ Upsall 
- Castle,’ and *‘ Weston Manor” in the Isle of 
Wight are to be attributed to him. In view 
of the variety of styles in which Mr. E. Goldie 
has designed, a variety, however, which is not 
fully exemplified in the illustrations appear- 
ing in these pages, and the decision and 
mastery of which characterise his designs, 
the son pays a high compliment indeed to his 
father when he says: “I learnt all the Archi- 
tecture I know in my father’s office.” 

Mr. Goldie entered his father’s office in 
1875, when at the age of 19, so that a simple 
calculation reveals him to be, in point of years, 
still at the outset of his professional career. 
In 1880, without having made the student's 


usual Continental tour, he became in due. 


course a partner in his father’s practice, the 
firm being known as Goldie, Child, and Goldie, 
and in this capacity his taste and abilities 
were fully exemplified in the designs for which 
_ the firm was justly distinguished. As time 
went on the senior partner retired almost 
entirely from the business, and the responsi- 
bilities of the firm largely devolved upon 
~ the junior partner. When Mr. George Goldie 
_ died in 1887, the practice was conducted under 
the title of Child and Goldie until 1893, when 
this partnership was dissolved, and Mr. E. 
Goldie took sole charge of the wide connection 
and the high reputation attaching to his 
father’s name and practice. 

As has been said, the most remarkable 
quality in the work of the subject of this 
article, is the very unusual versatility in the 
uses of style displayed by the architect, and 
the still more unusual attainment, in an 
architect of many styles, of a masterly grip 
and decision in the essential technical and 
esthetic qualties of each. It is unfortunate 
that a demonstration of the versatile nature of 
the architect’s work can only be achieved by 


_ the consideration of a much larger number of 


examples than we are able to illustrate here. 
We might have given internal views of Hay- 


es 
Ye 


ward’s Heath Convent, which show a manage- 
ment of the strict traditional Early Gothicstyle 
under difficult and unusual conditions, which so 
far as may be judged from photographs, has the 
same subtle convincing quality of antiquity as 
we must admire, for instance, in Mr. Bodley’s 
work at Magdalen College, Oxford. Asan 
instance of an opposite extreme in point 
of style we may well choose as an example the 
drawing-room at Ashorne Hill House. Apart 
from the design of this beautiful room, there is 
revealed such a subtle and minute knowledge 
of the essential qualities and such an intense 
appreciation of the spirit of the styles 
cf the Early Georgian epoch, as_ we 
recognise in the work of a_ specialist 
like Mr. Reginald Blomfield. The design 
raises, even in the experienced critic, the sen- 
timent of English life of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. There is no false touch; the spirit 
of past generations is so truly and exactly re- 
produced and interpreted, that a sort of decep- 
tion or cheat is imposed upon the beholder, and 
his admiration is enthralled by qualities which, 
strictly speaking, are really not architectural 
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qualities at all, but rather arouse his sym- 
pathies by the human affinity that lives for us 
all in the Art ideals of a past age and a dead 
people. Thisisa sentiment which passes with 
the general public as due to an architectural 
quality, and it has contributed more than any- 
thing else to the general mis-conceptions, and 
the complacent ignorance of the public upon 
all questions of Architecture. It is, therefore, 
very much to be doubted whether this spirit 
of design is that in which the interests of the 
art of Architecture are best advanced, but 
though the ideal may be cayilled against in 
the case of churches, and state, and public, 
and municipal buildings, which havea national 
character, and should therefore interpret the 
ideals and impulses of the age in which they 
are raised ; it may still be considered admis- 
sible when applied to the highest forms of 
Domestic Architecture, where the building has 
primarily a personal interest attaching to the 
owner, and may be considered as typifying 
an individual, rather than a national 
taste and discretion. Mr. Goldie, however, 
though he shows so keen an insight into 
the basic elements of the styles in which he 
composes, is yet no exact advocate of the 
“Revival” principle. We may realise this if 
we turn to illustrations of his other works 
appearing in these pages such as, to take one 
example, that of the Carmelite Monastery, 
Kensington, which was his first work designed 
and executed since his father’s practice entirely 
devolved upon him; and Ashorne Hill House 
itself is a case to point his unprejudiced 
attitude, for it exemplifies a principle upon 
which he insists as not only legitimate, but 


desirable. The elevations of Ashorne Hill 
House are of brick in a free Elizabethan treat- 
ment, and the same note is struck in parts of 
the interior design ; the dining-room, however, 
owes rather to Jacobean traditions, and the 
drawing-room, as, we have noticed, is an 
encomium on the principles of the early 
Georgian epoch. Mr, Goldie holds that it 
adds interest and brightness to a house when 
it is treated in such various styles as the 
aspect, plan, and uses of the several rooms 
may indicate as desirable and fitting, and he 
has no hesitation in finishing the interiors of 
his buildings in a style of Architecture other 
than that of the exteriors, provided always 
that the manner of the outside work is derived 
from a tradition anterior to that which charac- 
terises the design within. 

With regard to the designs illustrated here 
it may be said that Mr. E. Goldie’s reputation 
as an architect has, like that of his father, 
though perhaps with less reason, been asso- 
ciated with his ecclesiastic work, and he has 
in particular had a great deal of special 
experience in the designing of conventual 
buildings. These are here represented by a 
photograph of a convent at Ascot, and a per- 
spective drawing of the large mass of the 
Hayward’s Heath Convent, which has been 
gradually building for many years about an 
old house which formed the basis of the con- 
vent, and which is even now in course of com- 
pletion. These two designs exemplify yet 
again the diversity of Mr. Goldie’s methods. 
Our readers will notice the collegiate form of 
this latter building, the general arrangement 
of which may be readily grasped from the 
perspective view. The planning of these 
edifices admits of fine effects, the general lines 
recalling the plans of the conventual buildings 
of the Middle Ages, for the traditions of such 
establishments are nearly as old as their origin 
and are carefully preserved. The general 
requirements are a cloister, with a church to 
one side ; a chapter-house, perhaps ; and a com- 
munity room and refectory—all accessible from 
the cloister; quarters for the Superioress and 
for the bursar (or his equivalent), and also a 
reception room near the entrance, where 
visitors may be entertained. A series of small 
rooms, called ‘cells,’ take the place of the 
monastic dormitory. The Hospital of Ss. 
John and Elizabeth, being instituted for the 
reception of chronic disorders, may he re- 
garded very much in the light of a 
home, and this quality has been expressed 
in the elevations. The Church of the English 
Martyrs, is of the unusual double-nave form of 
plan. There is a single arcade down the 
middle of the church, the arches of the naves 
being sprung from brackets fixed between the 
windows in the walls of the building. The 
church, which was planned in accordance with 
the idea of the incumbent, has never been 
built. The form of plan, whatever practical 
advantages it may possess, may be considered 
in appearance to be no improvement upon the 
usual form. ‘The central arcade destroys the 
axiality of the building. 

Having said so much of the grip and finish 
in Mr. Goldie’s designs, we may perhaps 
describe his method of work which is at once 
characteristic and interesting. When he has 
established in his mind a clear intention as to 
the principles and limits of a design he draws 
it in plan, section and elevation, so far as need 
be, to 16th in. scale. This design is drawn in 
pencil, with the finest line, and with an 
amount of detail and intricacy which must at 
once set Mr. Goldie’s eyesight, as well as his 
draughtsmanship, on their mettle. The eleva- 
tions, including the interior elevation revealed 
by the sections, are lightly washed to indicate 
the colour tone of their materials, and shaded 
in places to show the recess and shadow of 
the main parts. The position of stained glass, 
frescoes, or other decorative colour effects are 
indicated with a few touches, the whole, when 
finished, giving a minute as well as an accurate 
representation of the building. From this Mr. 
Goldie’s assistants make the general working 
drawings. 

The following isa list of the most impor- 
tant works executed by Mr. E. Goldie since 
the dissolution of the partnership of Goldie, 
Child, and Goldie—between the years 1893 
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and the present time—Highgate, La Sainte 
Union Convent; Blakesware, Hertfordshire, 
part of house, chapel lodge, entrance 
gates, bridge, for Sir M. Gosselin ; completion 
of Upsall Castle, Yorkshire, for E. Turton, Esq. ; 
Wandsworth, Church of St. Thomas; Chelsea, 
Church of Our Most Holy Redeemer ; Stoke 
Newington, Home for the Aged Poor; Hay- 
ward’s Heath, Priory of Our Lady ; Blandford 
Square, chapel and decoration; St. Mary 
Cray, church; England’s Lane, convent and 
school; Ascot, St. Mary’s Convent, Chapel, 
and School; Harrogate, St. Robert’s School ; 
Ashorne Hill, Warwickshire, house and stables 
for A. M. Tree, Esq.; Hawkesyard, Priory 
and Chapel; Blackburn, St. Alban’s Church ; 
London, Hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth. 


A prspatcH from Wellington, New Zealand, 
states that the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
there has been destroyed by fire. 

A new Orange Hall has been erected in the 
village of Smithborough, Co. Monaghan. The 
entire cost was about £150, which sum has 
almost been cleared off. 

THE Conservative Club, Rawtenstall, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves and 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shoriand and Brother, of Manchester. 

Lapy Burne Jonss is likely to undertake 
the task of writiig Sir Edward Burne Jones’s 
life. A collection of his letters will make a 
fascinating addition to modern English litera- 
ture and history and criticism. 

THe Plans Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council has just passed plans of pro- 
perty to the value of £17,000. The plan of 
the Westfield School, estimated to cost £8000, 
was included in the number, as well as plans 


of dwelling-houses to be erected at Wallfield 
at a cost of £3000. 


The Position of Architecture among 
the Fine Arts.* 


By Epwin T. Haut. 


HE subject on which I essay to address 
you this evening is one of so wide a range, 

a subject on which so many books have 

been written, that I cannot hope to treat it fully 
in the limited time at our disposal, but only 
rather to suggest matter for reflection ; and 
I must at the outset ask your kindly and 
patient consideration for my shortcomings. 
In approaching a subject like this, one is at once 
face to face with the necessity for definitions, 
and the two at the base of our fabric are: 
What is fine art? What is Architecture? 
I suppose we are so used to these terms that 
we feel rather a shock in being asked if we 
really understand what we confusedly know. 
Fine art has been defined as that power whose 
great end is to give pleasure, and the plea- 
sure we have in contemplation is the higher or 
intellectual to the exclusion of the lower and 
sensual. The vehicles by which this higher 
pleasure is conveyed to us are, of course, the 
senses, so that we get sensuous and intellectual 
or reflective pleasure. By hearing and by 
seeing, fine art is appreciated, and the pleasure 
it affords is the greater in proportion to its 


proportion to the tranquility with which it is 
so conveyed. Fine art has been also defined 
as\ the representation of an intended idea, the 
expression of an idea in matter, while the 
ideal in Art is the rejection of a rude 
-and crude act to illustrate an emotion and 
the selection. of a more subtle and poetic 
mode of illustrating the idea. The definition 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association 
on Friday, Dec. 9th, 1898. 
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_the necessities and common uses of the build- 


permanent retention by the intellect, and in. 


human interest.” Briefly, a building must be 
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ih 


of Architecture varies almost with every — 
writer on this subject, and one is sometimes 
appalled to hear the courage with which a — 
young architect speaks, and, with the confi- 
dence begotten of enthusiasm, lauds this — 
building as good Architecture, and decries 
that as devoid of Architecture. Whatisthis — 
art of Architecture? Mr. Ruskin says in one 
place “it is a science of feeling more than of 
rule,” in another it is that which “taking up — 
and admitting as conditions of its working 


ing, impresses on its form certain character- 
istics visible and beautiful, but otherwise 
unnecessary.” So that in his view Architec- — 
ture is a gloss separate or separable from the — 
building. Mr. Fergusson defines Architecture 
as “the art of ornamental and ornamented — 
construction.” To emphasise this he’ says 
that ina building it is the art of the engineer 
which consists “in selecting the best and most — 
appropriate materials, and using them in a — 
scientific way, and where the engineer leaves — 
off the artof the architect begins.” In other 
words, the planning and the 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 


of the building are works anterior to the — 
“ architecture” of it, this being asuperimposed _ 

ornament. Indeed, he gives us an illustration 
of a building, and shows how headds Architec- _ 
ture to it. M. Viollet-le-Duc takes a different 
view. Hesays: “Architecture and construc- 
tion must be taught together. Construction — 
is the means, Architecture the result. Archi- 
tectural construction is the employment of — 
materials according to their quality and their — 
adaptability with the idea of satisfying a want — 
by the most simple and solid means, giving to 
the constructed object the appearance of dura- 
bility and proper proportion, subject to certain 
rules imposed by the senses, reason, and — 
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to result in a work of Architecture described 
as having specified esthetic properties. Mr. 


 Eidlitz’s definition is less involved than that 


: 


_ He says: 


§ 


: 
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of M. le-Duc, and carries the point further. 
“Architecture is the art which 
~models buildings, which teaches the develop- 


- ment of structural forms,” the word develop- 
- ment comprehending the continuous evolution 


of Architecture as distinguished from its crys- 
tallisation into styles. Mr. Statham, in his 
_ recent work on “ Architecture and the Poets,” 


_ defines Architecture “from one point of view 


as the realisation of 
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in composition and outline; from another as 
the eraft of building.” The first part of this, 
it seems to me, is well stated, and it might be 
added that the architect sees mentally the 
completed building beyond and through the 
veil of his drawings. The latter definition, 
however, appears to me to be involved in the 
former, because, as M. le-Duc says, the craft of 
building is merely the means used to attain 
Architecture, which is the end. A drawing 
can never faithfully represent a building; the 
depicted block lacks density and an aéreal 
separation from its surroundings. To us who 
pass our lives among drawings they become a 
sort of shorthand, and are intelligible in a way 
they can never be to the uninitiated. Hegel 
defines a work of Art.as the interpenetration 
of matter and thought. Viewed in this light, 
the matter in an architectural production is 
so relatively massive and intractable that to 
penetrate it with thought is the goal for 
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_ devised by one mind so using construction as 
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which we must laboriously aim, and he who 
can subordinate the material to the mental in 
such a production is entitled to rank as 
an artist, and to rank higher than other 
artists in proportion to the difficulties of the 
material in which he has to express his ideas 
as compared with those in which they have to 
work. Having endeavoured shortly to put 
before you some conceptions of fine art and 
Architecture, I will ask you to consider with 
me the 


RELATIONS OF THE Fine ARTS 


one to another in their mode of expression, 
and from this to endeavour to find what is the 
best rule of life which will help us most to 
carry forward the banner of our own art. We 
shall speak of the arts of music, poetry. 
the drama, painting, sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture. Of these painting, sculpture, poetry, 
and the drama are imitative, music and archi- 
tecture creative. As ideas in Art must be 
expressed in language understanded of the 
people, it is essential to convey the artist’s 


“meaning by depicting something in imitation 


of or based on principles observed in nature, 
that is, in real life. That this is done in 
painting, sculpture, and the drama is self- 
evident, but it is also the same in poetry. 
The poet’s conceptions are descriptive of man 
or of some other work of nature, and the vivid 
portrayal of the scene or effect desired is a 
measure of the artist’s power. ‘hus in the 
Iliad, and Odyssey, Homer’s gods and warriors 
and women are pictures appealing to us by 
our power to realise them, and the more subtle 
pictures of poets’ thoughts are conveyed by 
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imitating that which we can grasp from 
All the imitative arts 
may raise the subjects they depict from 


Tue COMMONPLACE TO THE IDEAL, 


and the abler the artist the greater his success 
in this direction. Music has nothing to 
imitate. It is a spontaneous creation, and it 
may convey to the mind suggestions of any- 
thing or everything in nature. It is probable 
that music of a kind is almost as old as speech, 
and we know that at least thousands of years 
ago musical instruments .were used. ‘There 
are representations of such instruments on 
Egyptian monuments, and we have descrip- 
tions of them in elaborate variety as in use in 
Assyria and Babylonia. The European music 
of to-day, the opera, the oratorio, are but a 
few centuries old. These originated in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, at the time of 
the great Renaissance. From the exhibitions 
we had in London a few years ago of Japanese 
music it would seem that in the extreme Hast 
no such development has taken place. That 
music is but a rhythmic cadence of few tones. 
Here it has attained such a development that 
it speaks to us in a language of its own, quite 
apart from words. It portrays all emotions. 
But it seems to me it differs from all other 
arts, in that it is almost incapable of pander- 
ing to the lower passions. It is perfectly true 
that, used with the accompaniments of words 
and dramatic action, it may and does minister 
to sensual tastes; but alone it breathes a 
purer air and tends always to refinement. 
Luther says, “Music is the grandest and 
sweetest gift of God. Satan hates music; h2 
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knows how it drives the evil spirit out of us.” 
And many of us can speak of our own expe- 
rience how often in the battle of life, when we 
have been almost in despair, music has calmed 
and softened and elevated us, faith and courage 
have revived, and we have been 


RENERVED TO GREATER EXERTION. 


Poetry would appear to be of later origin than 
music, in that its aim has been to depict that 
which pre-existed in the human history, or 
prophetically to discourse of that which is to 
be. It is the adornment of expressed thought 
in any form. We recognise it in descriptive 
histories, and probably no more poetical piece 
of writing can be found than the Book of Job, 
written many centuries before Christ. Itisa 
book which Mr. Froude, the historian, goes so 
far as to say “will one day perhaps, when it is 
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allowed to stand on its own merit, be seen 
towering up alone, far away above all other 
poetry in the world.” The influence of poetry 
on the race is diverse. It may exalt or elevate 
the soul, it may debase it. Poetry, being a 
form of speech, can be artistic while it panders 
to the lowest of our natural appetites. The 
drama is a form of poetry depicted by action. 
Whereas the epic poem appealed to the ear, the 
drama appealed to eye and ear by a more vivid 
and realistic representation, exciting more 
profoundly the interest of the audience. In 
historical sequence it was later than either 
music or poetry. Probably its date is the 
sixth or seventh century B.c. Its influence is 
great, but it is evanescent. It isan acted sermon 
whether its aim be high orlow. It is taken 
not as daily food, but as an occasional tonic. 
We now come to that art which is primarily 
the subject of our consideration to-night, and 
as sueh we must consider it in greater detail 
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than the other arts. I propose to consider it 
together with the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture, as they have been so intimately 
associated with it. When the necessity first 
arose for man to build in order to protect him- 
self from the elements or his natural enemies, 
his buildings would take their form on 
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using the material readiest to hand. Thus 
in a timbered district a conical hut of wattles 
covered with leaves would be the first form of 
shelter—suggested by the drooping branches 
of a tree—and in an arid or stone district the 
earliest form would be doubtless the excava- 
tion of a hole under a large flat surface slab, 
the sides of the excavation being lined with 
stones to support the edges of the large slab 
and prevent-it slipping or causing the earth 
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| on which it rested to give way under its 


weight. Many such can be seen in Brittany 
to-day. As the family or clan increased and, 
with its increase the feeling of greater security 
obtained, the wattle hut would give way to the 
larger timber room, and the burrow would be 
replaced by the building up of stones above 
the earth to form a walled inclosure. The 
existence of large flat stones would suggest the 
formation, inside the inclosure, against its 
outer walls, of a portion covered with flat 
slabs supported by pillars of stone on the 
inside, and this feature in principle is pre- 
served to this day in the cloister or ambulatory 
of courtyards and ecclesiastical buildings in the 
West, as well as in the older buildings of the 
East. In Iceland a large native house is now 
but a series of detached wooden rooms joined 
together by a-corridor. The high pitched roof 
arose in countries of heavy snows, and a wise 
conservatism retains it in variable climates, 


The accessible flat roof belongs essentially to 
the tropics or hot climates, its purpose being 
to afford opportunities for getting the greatest 
amount of air by day or by night. Architec- 
ture was born when, in the contemplative 
mood of leisure, the man of the stone inclosure 
began to reflect that the pillars of his colon- 
nade might be arranged not at the distances 


-necessary to support the various sized stone 


slabs which came readiest to hand and were 
used as covers, but at regular intervals, select- 
ing his cover stones to suit, and that he might 
reduce the rude outlines of his pillars to 
regular shapes; and the man of the timber 
house began to think that he might, instead of 
having a lot of detached rooms, put them 
together under one roof, and, when they were 
so joined might remove the separating walls 
of some and place pillars in their stead. 
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Gradually with the process of political and 
social education which taught him and his 
neighbours to live in mutual dependence, 
would come the recognition of the necessity 
for order and organisation, and these applied 
to the home would develop the architectural 
faculty of convenient planning, and so on until 
the rude congeries of rooms would become 
an architectural entity, symmetrical and 
rhythmic, and thus would be evolved what 
Fergusson calls “the «esthetic form of the 
technic art.” A further development would 
arise when assured of the stability of the 
Commonwealth. Man, in contemplating 
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the sublimity of its outlines, the mystery of 
its forests, the dignity of its rozky terraces, 
the massing of its lights and shades, would 
reflect on the mysterious powers which dwell 
in these, and on the laws which control the 
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seasons and the storms, and a desire would 
arise in him to do honour to the Unseen 
Author of these mysteries by erecting a 
temple. In such a building the narrow limi- 
tations of domestic life would have no place, 
and the architect, attuning his mind to this 
great Author, and finding within himself a 
reflex of that Author—a creative power— 
would reverently set himself to produce a work 
which should, in however dim a fashion, reflect 
the emotions with which nature and his sub- 
ject had impressed him. In such a structure 
there would be no place for the lighter moods 
of life. The predominant key would be 
dignity; its harmonies, repose, mystery, and 
symbolism; their combination appealing to 
mankind in its contemplative mood, conveying 
an expression, as Ruskin calls it, “ often serious 
and sometimes melancholy—an equivalent for 
the sorrow, trouble and mystery of human life.” 
It is by gradual process we thus see the art of 
Architecture vivifying the dry bones of con- 
struction, and making them live and speak. 
This spirit once aroused would permeate the 
world. The palace would come next, in which 
the oratorio would be replaced by the opera, 
expressive of the various phases of life. The 
~  Broap OUTLINES OF THE STRUCTURE 


would be representative of the dignity of life 
as a whole. Subordinated to this, the various 
parts would appropriately express the lighter 
moods. In the temple the mysterious attri- 
butes of the Deity would be symbolised and 
the phases of His worship expressed. In the 
palace the glory of the Man would be em- 
phasised and enhanced, so that the stranger 
should be impressed with his majesty and 
importance. ‘The enclosure would mark that 
the King’s abode was set apart. Through its 
stately portals, as through a frame, the eye 
would be led to contemplate the picture within, 
and a visitor, conducted for the first time 
through its courtyards and vestibules, its 
colonnades and halls furnished with the pomp 
of armed guards, the peopled bustling of a 
busy place, would be emotionally affected, his 
senses impressed, and his mind prepared by the 
time he reached the hall of audience to render 
homage to the master mind. The effect I 
have endeavoured to sketch is recorded of the 
Queen of Sheba when she had been conducted 
through King Solomon’s palace and had seen 
its magnificence, “There was no more spirit 
in her.” From the palace the spirit of Archi- 
tecture would, through the ages, percolate 
downwards, its steps growing slower and its 
form attenuated as it receded from the centre 
of wealth and leisure, of culture and refine- 
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ment, until it would evaporate at the abodes 
of grinding poverty, at the factory where 
Mammon alone was worshipped. And here 
parenthetically I would dare to dissent 
entirely from Mr. Ruskin where, in the 
“Seven Lamps,’ he inveighs against the 
external 
Artistic TREATMENT OF TRADE PREMISES. 

He says you must not mix architectural orna- 
ment with business, but should only use it for 
places where you rest. I venture to affirm, on 
the contrary, that itis in the refinement of the 
tradesman’s surroundings there is 


wares: and fabrics, and indirectly of his cus- 
tomers. It seems to me that the external 
treatment of every building is a matter of the 


indeed, every building owner in a city should 
be encouraged to, recognise his responsibility 
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hope for raising the artistic standard of his | 
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_ in the architectural treatment of his building 


as part of the whole street, just as in his moral 
conduct he has a responsibility to the com- 
munity. Architectural ornament is to build- 
ing as the leaves and blossoms are to the 
structure of a tree—an artistic development of 
the skeleton, evidencing life—a perfecting. 
But, like the leaves, it should be characteristic 
of, and in harmony with, the structure within. 
The relative position of Architecture among 


| the associated arts of painting and sculpture 


may be likened to the relation of trees to 
The trees are the more stately, the 
broad features which give dignity and masses 
of subdued tone to a landscape; the flowers 
the decorative colour and brightness. The 


| tree in its perfection is, so to speak, a part of 
| the landscape. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


| are more like the flowers of the earth, bright, 


poetical, refined. They must be examined 
near and in detail. They are the companions 
of leisure and of ease, while an architectural 
composition is for him who runs to read, for 
the virile man, the man of activity. So that 
for a monument to record a great victory or a 
national achievement, an architectural build- 


| ing is appropriately the medium almost uni- 
| versally chosen, while the sister arts are 


selected to record a pageant, an act in the 


| great drama—in short, to depict the detail 


| how to appreciate it. 
deepest concern to the man in the street; | 


rather than the mass. Architecturé seeks to 
express the more permanent in nature ; sculp- 
ture and painting the more evanescent, the 
ever changing. The picture, too, has a frame 
to inclose it, to remind the onlooker of its 
limits. A work of Architecture has its own 
proper place under the vault of heaven, and 
calls out that it is part of the actual. Now, 
to be of any living and vitalising value we 
must bring home Architecture to our daily 
life and surroundings. I ventured last 


| autumn, in speaking to your President’s ad- 
| dress, to suggest a doubt as to the wisdom of 


teaching architectural history in the early 
stages of the Architectural Association cur- 
riculum, and proposed rather that the student’s 
mind should be first trained to understand 
the principles of Art and of design, not 
only by studio work, but by the study of 
buildings. 
THE History comine LATER 


when his trained mind would know better 
Shortly afterwards the 
Bishop of London, discoursing to teachers of 
the School Board on learning, said it was use- 
less to start a child’s education with the 
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Witena-gemote, and that it was better to teach 
him constitutional history by starting with the 
actual around him—with the policeman whom 
he knew—and from the present to lead him 
back step by step, by which means, said the 
Bishop, he could learn to appreciate history 
and so get back to the cradle of our Constitu- 
tion. I feel that is our best position. We 
should strive to learn the principles constitut- 
ing the basis of design and to apply the know- 
ledge of construction we possess now—a 
knowledge wider far than any possessed by the 
ancients—to meet contemporary wants. Do 
not suppose I am belittling the study of 
history or deprecating research. These are of 
immense value to an architect, but one may be 
learned. in them and never be an architect. 
Nothing is more cramping or sterilising to the 
mind than, by becoming saturated with history, 
to become the slave of “style,” be it Classic, or 
Gothic, or anything else. To design in a re- 
cognised “style” is to arrest all Art progress ; 
to always seek for and follow a precedent, be 
it for grouping or outline, for planing or mould- 
ing is 
Tur NEGATION or ART. 

It is living in the dead past, in a world 
whose aspirations, whose moral life, whose 
callings have but little relation to those of 
our day. Mr. Fergusson tells us what are the 
“ correct” proportions for a room, others what 
are the correct proportions of a column of an 
entablature, &c. As Mr. Hidlitz very properly 
remarks, “if rules of proportion existed, and 
a knowledge of them enabled men to produce 
great architectural monuments, architecture 
would become a trade, and not an art.” My 
younger friends will say all this is true, but so 
true that it is unnecessary to speak of it. 
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But I would ask them to look around, to study 
the buildings only within the earlier years of 
this century, to read, when they have nothing 
better to do, the literature of the battle of 
the styles fifty years or so ago. Mr. Ruskin, 
in one place, says we are unwise to build in 
any other style than that of the pointed arch, 
“because it is the strongest in structure and 
a beautiful form, while the square head is 
both weak in structure and ugly in form.” 
The Egyptians and Greeks did not think this. 


_ new because the aim to be original is often — 


_ not defending wild and extravagant designs— 3 


negation of progress in science and Art. 
_ Epergos, on the other hand, sees in the evolu- | 
_ tion and development and in the new offspring 


_ given to man, an evidence that life and not 
| death is ; 


and he urges us on to strive, not to stagnatll 
_ If we approach an architectural design from — 
_ the point of view of grasping the purposes: for | 


_ floor areas by columns, forminy little surprises — 


They certainly knew of the arch. We have 
recently heard of the discovery of a brick arch © 
in the tomb at Denderah, erected 4000 or 5000 — 
years ago, and yet the architects built their + 
great monuments in the trabeated style. The — 
fact is, we are inclined to worship the great — 
achievements of the artists of the past, and to — 
regard their work rather than the spirit and 
principles which underlay their work. Had ~ 
our great a4 
MepiavaL CuurcH BUILDERS as 


been trammelled by precedent and style, how . 
would their marvellous Art achievements have ~ 
been produced? We should never have had > 
their masterpieces to glorify the land. That — 
which places Architecture above the sister 


_ Arts is that while they, with few exceptions, — : ; 


of necessity record emotions and ideas of the — 
past or present, Architecture is, or should be, — 
ever labouring to bring forth a new organic — 
creation, something in sympathy with the@ 
needs, the developments, the aspirations of | 
the times. I want to emphasise this word 


spoken of as though it were a reproach. I am 


though even they show life—but it is of the — 
essence of vitality in Art to depict that which — 
has not been, to increase and multiply forms. — 
You will remember in Viollet-le-Due’s “ Habi- 
tations of Man,’ there are two principles — 
represented by Doxious and Epergos. Doxious © 
who sees only in ancient Architecture the — 
summum bonum of Art, and resents all change, 
who when he travels through the world for | 
thousands of years is always with a sigh look- — 
ing back to Egypt. This is the spirit of the — 
rules of proportion, the worship of style, the 


of Architecture an evidence of godlike powers — 


Tur KEYNOTE OF THE WORLD, 


which the building is wanted, so planning it 
that its various parts adapt themselves to 
those purposes in such a way that all seems © 
natural and harmonious; making the entrance- | 
hall impressive and _ expressive with dignity, 
spaciousnessness and hospitality ; arranging 
our windows so that the light shall suit the 
purposes of the various apartments, aérating 
with sunshine the various cubes, so that sweet- 
ness pervades everything, breaking our large ; 


by arcaded recesses or galleries affording © 
views of any particular picturesque groupings, 
and making all to grow naturally from our 
construction, we may produce that which will 
be both artistic and individualistic, an evi- 
dence of thoughtfulness and creative faculty. — 


(To be continued.) a 
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~ By Mr Frank W. Ricu, F.R.I.B.A. 


‘JT is astonishing what a very small per- 
| centage of domestic buildings are.the work 
of architects ; those of our friends who reside 
‘in detached residences, and who do employ 
-architects;-are generally men of simple or 
quiet tastes, who allow little latitude or scope 
for design. They generally are possessed of a 
cherished ideal, a house after their own hearts, 
often one like a square box, with hipped roofs. 
‘This tendency on the part of some of our 
friends for this modest display is perhaps 
better so than the other way. It may be 
called a national characteristic. But however 
plain or simple our friends desire a house 
designed, or whatever cranks they may have 
in their heads either as to the plan or exterior 
effect, it is our duty as architects to place 
before them the correct course to be followed, 
and, whether the house be simple or elaborate, 
the design should be right, and the plan 


A Mopet or USEFULNESS. 


The architects of Newcastle have done fairly 
well in other walks of Architecture, but in this 
we are not up to the mark. We have the 
consolation, as I have said before, of being 
perhaps as good as our neighbours, but that 
is not sufficient. The criticism may be a fair 
one, and the stigma must be wiped out. The 
British public ever grumble at the costs of 
Pork. whbeber public or private; but if any 
really fine design be placéd before them they 
are quick to recognise its merits (except 
members of a Government, or, indeed, of any 
elective body) and rightly applaud its author, 
and will gladly face the extra cost rather than 
a poor design. Our students have done som» 
work during the past session, but one cannot 
help feeling that there is with our students, 
-as with those in nearly every other similar 
association, a certain lack of enthusiasm. 
This is a matter to make us all think seriously 
whether the plan we follow is a good plan. 
The whole of our efforts in teaching our 
_ younger students at present is voluntary, and 
however excellent in theory a voluntary system 
may be, yet there is no shutting our eyes to 
‘the fact that the results are not satisfactory, 
and the reason is not far to seek. 


— Tue Task or TEACHING 


should, and no doubt does, devolve upon the 
men of most experience, and of greatest 
merit; but these men are generally those 
- engagedin active practice, whose every moment 
is bespoken, rendering it impossible they can 
_do any justice to voluntary teaching. It, after 
all, very much resolves itself into a money 
question, that is, the teachers of our students 
or demonstrators, or whatever we may term 
them, should be remunerated; to make it 
worth their while, as in other professions, and 
“the cost involved in this remuneration should 
be paid by the recipients of the knowledge, 
aud what is more important, is the fact that 
the teachers should be architects in active 
practice, the information must not be taught 
by professional crammers. Architecture is a 
living Art, and the practice of Architecture 
carries with it the implication that any person 
practising it must necessarily be quite to the 
front in all the endless wants and details of our 
busy lives, taking advantage of, and working 
into use, the innumerable facts that science is 
for ever disclosing ; and last, but not least, to 
possess an enthusiastic and thorough know- 
_ ledge of what we may safely call 
Our “Oxp Masters ” 


and their works—the men who laid down the 
foundation of our Art, from that Egypt of 
which we have lately heard so much, down 
through all the centuries to our own time, 
building up, in stone and in literature, a 
colossal and a glorious Art—one which it is 
- incumbent on us to hand down unsullied, and 
bettered if we can, to future generations. It 
is on considerations of this nature that the 


i Mae Oe 
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* The inaugural address of the President of the 
Northern Architectural Association, delivered at the 
_ opening meeting of the session 1898-1899, held in New- 
castle-on-Tyne on November 16th, 1898, 
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littleness of our teaching becomes apparent, 
and the need of a better system being in- 
augurated. The system of pupilage (as in the 
apprenticeship system in the building trades) 
has undergone great changes in our lifetime. 
Our younger students have, however, all the 
greater need for information. It is a well- 
known fact, that one man in every ten would 
not hesitate to attempt to teach Architecture, 
so much is it the custom of every man to con- 
sider Architecture an art with which he is 
quite conversant, and, therefore, attacks it 
gaily with a light heart. He lives in a house, 
or has business premises, and therefore knows 
all about it; but, take my word for it, there is 
no one who knows so much of Architecture as 
your architect. He spends his life in the 
study and performance of it; he is in touch 
with the innumerable wants of the times, and 
conversant with the record of past centuries, 
to which I have before alluded. It is to such 
men to whom I would hand over our younger 
students. The manner in which this is to be 
done is the crux of the whole subject. The 
voluntary system has been tried, and with no 
particular success. There then only remains 
the other system, accompanied by the financial 
consideration. Our Council have given this 
matter some attention, and know that in this 
city there exists an institution, the Durham 
College of Science, where very many subjects 
of a technical nature, andin touch with Archi- 
tecture, can be studied, and a scheme for 
amalgamation with the college on these sub- 
jects is at present under consideration by our 
Council. But 


AFTER THE STUDY AND MAsTERY OF 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS, 


there remains that immense field of true 
Architecture, embracing the absolutely useful 
in everyday life, and the absolutely immeasur- 
able field of imagination, or what is more 
generally termed the fine art of design, a 
quality beyond the range of examinations. I 
think we may leave the matter for the present 
with our Council, who will safeguard our 
younger friends, and trust the scheme of 
amalgamation with the College, and also with 
the Institute, who, I believe, have a plan in 
embryo, to work in conjunction with allied 
Societies, not, possibly, so much in technical 
subjects as with the literature and history of 
Architecture, will have the effect of putting 
our students upon a sound footing. But all 
this points distinctly to some greater scheme 
looming in the future, a future I imagine not 
far distant. I should now like to refer to one 
or two subjects relating to our general practice. 
I believe we all find, and every day accentuates 
the position, that the inspection of our works 
becomes more onerous, owing to circumstances 
we need not stop to examine here, and the 
employment of clerks of works has become a 
necessity to meet the varying changes of 
practice. But the admittance of a clerk of the 
works is not always a blessing, and frequently 


Brings UNCALLED FOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


upon us, who have already many to bear. 
The uprising of so many local and money- 
spending authorities, who so frequently 
appoint their own clerks of the works, calls 
for some decided course of action from our 
side. Men appointed in this way, are fre 
quently so appointed on political or other 
questionable grounds, working very ofte 
antagonistic to the architect, rendering his 
position well nigh untenable. We all know, 
from long experience, that our best-designed 
schemes may be absolutely wrecked in the 
performance by the carelessness or ignorance 
of an inspector. There is no need why any 
more responsibility should be put upon mem- 
bers of our profession by the faults of others. 
Therefore, the clear course is apparent—that 
is, the architect must appoint the clerk of 
works, as recommended by the Institute, 
selecting a man who, from his own knowledge, 
is fully qualified to carry out the work. I 
think it prudent that the clerk of works should, 
in the first instance, be paid by the architect, 
who, in due course, is repaid by his client. I 
have never known a work suffer when worked 
on this system, but have known deplorable 
results follow the other course. It will, I 


have no doubt, be well within the knowledge 
of members, of the increasing vigilance of the 
City Engineer in respect of the deposit of 
plans, and the carrying out of buildings. There 
can be no fault lying with the City Engineer 
in his efforts to obtain accuracy ; it is a quality 
much wanted, but it, like many other things, 
all go to make work more costly. Where we 
do really find a fault, is in the Town Improve- 
ment Committee taking such an extended 
time in approving or disapproving plans. I 
wish here 
To Make a Strona Prorsst, 


on behalf, not only of our members, but of the 
public generally, against the long interval of 
time that is lost in the Committee meeting for 
the consideration of plans, at intervals of 
fourteen days, causing, in many cases, con- 
siderable financial loss to owners of property, 
and would respectfully ask the Town Improve- 
ment Committee to fall in more with the wants 
of the times, and place their meetings at lesser 
intervals. I remember, some years ago, when 
I happened to act as your secretary, the same 
question arose, and information was obtained 
from all the chief cities of England and 
Scotland, as to the usual practice in these 
matters, when it transpired that, in many of 
the larger cities, there were much quicker 
facilities, in dealing with deposited plans, than 
what obtains in Newcastle. This was com- 
municated to our Town Improvement Com- 
mittee, but no good resulted. Let us hope 
they will no longer stand in the way of public 
business, but take a more enlightened view of 
the situation. There is not time, in the present 
rush of business, to wait a fortnight for a 
decision as to whether a plan is approved, or it 
is not approved. The public want their work 
done quickly, and in some instances, where 
alterations occur in the progress of building, 
‘to wait a fortnight, frequently means laying 
in the work altogether for that period, to the 
manifest loss of the owner. There is a general 
feeling that we are becoming very much 


OVER-GOVERNED IN MUNICIPAL MATTERS. 


Powers are now being sought which will still 
further interfere with the liberty of the public 
in building, the strangest part of it being that 
the public have never asked particularly to 
have their liberty curtailed in this way ; but 
there is no doubt nine-tenths of these new 
powers are fads emanating from the mind of 
some of our City Councillors, and generally 
for notoriety or elective purposes. This may 
be plain language, but, speaking for Architec- 
ture, we shall find, presently, serious obstacles 
placed in the way of free design, and the 
Architecture of our streets reduced, by these 
Bye-Laws, to a “ditch water” level. It goes 
without saying, that the picturesque quality 
of our streets depends entirely on diversity in 
design, upon one building differing from the 
other in height, width, disposition of eaves or 
gables, projections or recesses, or the like. 
Some there may be found who advocate a 
design in street Architecture of the “Gower 
Street ” type, but let us hope they are few, or, 
to fly at higher game, some of the streets of 
Paris, of the Baron Haussmann period, which, 
although more grandoise than the former, are 
equally. unsatisfactory in their final effect. 
‘he 
QUALITY OF STREET ARCHITECTURE 


marks down the history of the times, and 
records the sentiments of the people. We all 
know the circumstances under which the 
HaussMANN buildings were erected, and we all 
know scores of cities where other circumstances 
existed, where a free people have given a free 
scope to their qualities in design, imprinting 
upon their buildings a strong individuality, 
rendering their cities interesting in every turn 
we take. I am the last man in the world who 
would advocate the abolition of by-laws for 
the regulation of some building matters ; let 
these matters be confined to health measures 
and the like, but let us have liberty in design. 
One is tempted into making these remarks on 
a suggestion emanating lately from our Town 
Improvement Committee, and there is the 
draft for a further Bill now lying at the Town 
Hall, which should have the careful attention 
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of every citizen. While on building matters, 
we may say a word or two on 
A Sproran Kinp oF BuILDING 

very much talked of now-a-days, and much 
needed, one popularly called a “ Fireproof ” 
building ; but, as a fireproof building has never 
yet been built, it is more correct to say a “ fire- 
resisting ” building, precisely in the same way 
as iron or steel safes have changed their names 
of Jate. I do not yropose here reading an 
essay on fire-resisting buildings, but merely to 
call attention to their increasing importance. 
This is a class of building needing all the skill 
of skilful men to devise, needing all our powers 
of observation and investigation to enable us 
to keep in touch with the times, it is what may 
be called the “Modern Building.” Business, as 
we all know, moves quicker year by year, and the 
hazards increase. To have a large and 
valuable building filled with equally valuable 
stock burned down about our heads, is too 
serious an interference with business to be 
lightly endured. There is often too much 
theory in the design of fire-resisting building. 
Fire is a terribie master, but, in it, Dame 
Nature will have her way; it is, therefore, no 
use romancing in matters of construction, It 
is now pretty well agreed that all important 
or business premises, especially those abutting 
on public thoroughfares, should be reasonably 
fire resisting, yet we frequently find them 
supported on the ground floor entirely on cast- 
iron columns or steel stanchions. The effect 
of this, in the event of a fire, is for the whole 
building to collapse like a pack of cards. It 
may be said 


ARCHITECTS ARE TO BLAME 


for this, but it is not so. From what I know 
of architects, I do not think there is one who 
in designing a building would, on his own 
intuitive knowledge of design, ever produce a 
building standing apparently on plate glass. 
This iron and plate glass is one of the signs 
of the times, one of the phases in the history 
of Architecture of the nineteenth century. 
The busy City man, in his instructions to his 
architect, insists on having “All Window,” 
and he has to have it. Therefore, that 
material, which will bear the greatest load on 
the smallest section, must be used for supports 
and, for the rest, glass, for which there is no 
substitute. But, unfortunately, both these 
substances are not safe under fire. Here, how- 
ever, is where the skill of the architect must 
come in, and here we must rely on our actual 
experience in fires, noting the effect on build- 
ing materials, and on well conducted and 
authentic experiments. I think further that, 
at this time, it is particularly opportune to 
refer to fire-resisting buildings, for our methods 
of construction are altering every day, and, if 
they are so altering, they may as well alter in 
the direction of safety. Science has yet a big 
field before it, there are already many materials 
in the market of which we can take advantage 
in constructing fire-resisting buildings, but 
more efficacious ones are needed. Every one 
who has noted the great change that has come 
over 


BuiLtpInG MATERIALS DURING THE LAST 
TWENTY-FIvE YEARS. 


and of the wants of the general public, cannot, 
I believe, help coming to the conclusion, that 
sooner or later some of our well-known and 
much used materials, such for instance, as 
wood, and common lime plastering, will become 
more scarce, and may, to a great extent, drop 
out altogether. Already other materials 
are taking their place. Wood has two great 
faults (though I am bound to say it has many 
virtues), it is highly inflammable, and it is 
highly susceptible to wet and heat; schemes 
have been tried with a view to render wood 
less inflammable, but before wecan consider our 
buildings fire-resisting, much more must be done 
in that direction, that is to say, if wood is used. 
I alluded earlier in this address to the ‘ rush 
of business,” and it is heré where wood fails 
us. Our clients will not wait, they must have 
their buildings finished quickly, and expect 
them to be quite dry in no time, forgetting 
that the materials of which they are built, are 
largely mixed with water. If we were, like 
the shipbuilders, to rivet iron plates together, 


and there you are, finished, and as dry as ever 
it will be, but we have not quite come to that 
yet. The wood fittings are fixed while the 
building is reeking with moisture, and when, 
having had time to imbibe a quantity of this 
moisture, which expands the fibres of the 
wood, the heating apparatus is then lighted 
up, and the woodwork shrinks often to a 
wreck. It is quite clear that under these 
circumstances neither of these materials 
(wood and lime plaster) meet the demands 
of ordinary practice. Wood on account of its 
inflammable nature and instability, and lime 
plaster on account of its wetness and slow 
setting. There are, as we know, many 
EXCELLENT QUICK SETTING PLASTERS 

in the market, but then we frequently lay this 
on to wooden laths, which, in their turn, are 
upheld by wooden scantlings. In case of a 
conflagration, all this ends in disastrous results. 
Indeed, we may go further, and say a great 
many of the usual modes of construction are 
wrong, for do we not embed floor, roof, and 
other timbers in the walls where they rot, and 
do we not form cavities between floors and 
ceilings, hollow partitions, skirtings, &¢., which 
form excellent channels for fire? Much of this 
can be avoided by using a more solid form of 
construction, but this means more cost; it is 
the difference between good work and jerry 
work. The public, after all, have it very much 
in their own hands to decide. TI think all 
buildings should be built reasonably fire- 
resisting, especially public buildings, business 
premises, and country mansions. There seems 
to have never been a public building so reason- 
ably fire-resisting as the Colosseum of old 
Rome, and, although such a building is 


UNLIKELY TO Br BuiLt 1n Tus Agu, 


yet its lessons should not be lost upon us. A 
building of to-day would be more composite in 
its materials, but, take my word for it, sim- 
plicity in materials, as in details, is often the 
secret of good design. It is distressing in the 
extreme to hear of public buildings being 
destroyed by fire, probably carrying with it 
some loss of human life; of immense places of 
business reduced toa heap of ashes, dislocating 
trade, and throwing scores of people out of 
work at a moment’s notice; of some old 
ancestral mansion engulfed in the same fury, 
destroying, in its irresistible force, not only 
the building, but, at the same time, priceless 
works of Art that are lost for ever. It is time, 
therefore, that more attention was given to 
fire-resisting buildings, even in a small way, 
and if wood is still to be used it must be 
rendered entirely non-inflammable, and whick. 
must not much increase its market value or 
render it unworkable on the bench; or, if wood 
cannot be so treated, then some other material 
is wanted 


To Fin, up tHe Misstna Linx. 

Some material that will be easily worked into 
all the varied uses to which wé now put 
wood, such as our doors, windows, staircases, 
and innumerable other things. It must not 
only be non-inflammable, but must be of such 
a nature as will admit of its being worked 
into all the uses I have indicated, and also to 
be adaptable to all the alterations that occur 
in ordinary life, such as the alteration of 
buildings, or even the alteration of a door, or 
a window, or making a new way through a 
partition, &c. Wood lends itself easily to all 
these alterations. It is owing to this very 
word “alterations” that so many schemes 
now in the market for fire-resisting purposes 
fail; but that fatal word “alterations ” must 
be reckoned with, for although the quality of 
being fire-resisting is a most important ques- 
tion, yet it must go hand in hand with 
ordinary usefulness, for buildings change 
owners, and often uses, and alterations be- 
come inevitable. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEw wing in connection with the Whit- 
church Cottage Hospital, erected at a cost of 
£1300, has just been opened. 

A new Orange Hall has recently been built 
at Ballymena. Mr. Wm. O’Neil, of Lough- 
connolly, being the contractor. acne 


™ 


; masonry or brickwork, In the latest type of 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION IN 
AMERICA. | 


R. R. W. GIBSON’S paper on “The Con. 
struction of Fireproof Buildings ; 
the United States,” read before the 

R.I.B.A. on Monday, December 5th, was followed 
as usual, by discussion. Mr. Percival Gordon 
Smith proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Gibson, 
—Mr. Smith said that as Chairman of ‘the 
Science Committee which initiated this paper 


oe 


he thought he might claim it as an extreme y 
practical one. He believed that those con- 
cerned with the erection of large buildings in 
England would find much that was useful in 
it. He did not pretend to say that they would 
ever arrive at the time when those twenty on 
thirty-story buildings would be accepted ir 
London. The point that occurred to him ag 
being the most difficult was as to the method 
of a 

CONTROLLING THESE BurLDINGas 


so as to ensure reasonable security. He wa: 
glad to hear that the New York Building L 
was under revision.—Professor W C. Unwin 
said he had seen the buildings with which the 
paper had dealt. “One building he had seen’ 
Chicago was of fourteen floors, containing some 
thing hke 100 offices, On amoderate computa- 
tion, something like 7000 persons would be con- 
stantly in that building during business hours 
In fact, American business habits seemed te 
make it very convenient that a large num 
of persons shou'd be within reach of each other 
rather than in different buildings or different 
streets. But quite apart from the policy o 
high buildings, they had the question of iron 
construction and its strength when masked by 


the American big building, they had absolute 
steel construction; every part of the strair 
going directly to the steel structure. The — 


Watts Were Mere PANELS, 


and became thinner as the floors went up, The 
difficulty of expansion and construction of stee 
had been found not at all serious. In Chicac 
difficulties were encountered such as were 
met with elsewhere, because buildings w 
placed on the worst foundations, even 10ft. ¢ 
12ft. below the ordinary level of the town, an 
even from that there were instances of settle 
meats of 4in., and even 8in. and 15in. In gener? 
they secured the uniform strength of iron cor 
crete foundations by two fundamental condi 
tions—first, that the pressure per square foo 
of the foundation should be uniformly di 
tributed and not to exceed 3000lb. or 35 


examination of the specification of the b 
ing they had heard described by Mr. Gibsoi 
What struck him most was oe 


THE COMPLETENESS OF THE SPECIFICATION. 


A list of all the stanchions and girders we 
given, and such matters as electric lighti 
and heating apparatus were all complete 
specified. They used Portland cement in + 
proportion of 1 to 2 of sand; in England # 
would be regarded as positive waste. — 
the bond was different from that used 
Mr. Gibson specified that the bond was to | 
two headers every fifth course. He was str 
by the enormous amount of copper work 
vided for. Lately there seemed to have 
introduced an enormous quantity of co 
work. The flooring was mostly ironw 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, not agreed 
in England. Then the specifications went | 
to provide for the best French plate g 
They never heard of French plate g 
England. It was either English or Belg: 
It was usual to paint their brickwork, 
was provided for in these specifications. — 
Americans used the word “masonry,” w 
in England it would be brickwork ; th 
used the words “chutes” in cases in wh 


b 


~ x 
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we used “shoots ”; they speak of vault lights 
_where we should say pavement lights. In the 
- diagrams then on exhibition there were several 
useful features for calculating the weights 
and strains for each floor, allowing it to be 
easily ascertained whether there was any 
fault in the calculations, being much prefer- 
able to our system of keeping the particulars 
on separate papers.—Mr. R. Gifford Read was 
of the opinion that the paper gave a very 
good idea of the American way of building 
high structures, and showed how the Americans 
differed from us in the 
Reeurarity THey DispLayep 


in going to work, and their application of 
purely scientific principles. No doubt they 
had found much trouble between the iron- 
work and brickwork men, but the Americans 
by the plans they adopt stand a very good 
chance of avoiding this trouble—Mr. C. H. 
Brodie stated that the terra-cotta used for 
fireproof floors in the States was of a compara- 
tively soft and porous composition.—Mr. Max. 
Clarke said it should be clearly understood 
that the terra-cotta referred to by Mr. Gibson 
in his paper was the hard or solid material, not 
the porous variety mentioned by Mr. Brodie. 
The latter was noted in the paper as being 
better in many ways than the hard variety, 
but was 
Nor 1n Sucw UNIversaAL UsE, 
and in some localities was more expensive.— 
Mr. Delissa Joseph stated that in this country 
we should never have the opportunity of build- 
ing so high as in America, and therefore steel- 
frame construction did not appear to raise 
such important issues. As to fireproof con- 
struction, he questioned whether capitalists 
would build more extensively in that direction 
so long as the fire insurance companies refused 
to give assistance or encouragement. At the 
many conferences with the 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


arranged by the Goldsmiths’ Company, in 
order to see whether the companies would con- 
sequently reduce their excessive rates, nothing 
‘was arrived at, they deciding to maintain 
their rates. It was then suggested that the 
companies should define what they regarded 
as a model fireproof building. but they 
refused to give themselves away to that 
extent. So long as this monopoly was main- 
tained so long would the development of 
fire-resisting building in London be dis- 
couraged.—The vote of thanks was then 
agreed to, and the president announced that 
at the next meeting on December 19th, the 
following papers would be read: (1) “The 
Application of Electric Power to Practical 
Purposes in Buildings,” by Mr. H. R. J. 
- Burstall, M.Inst.C.E.; (2) “Some Practical 
Hints on the production and Use of Electricity 
for Lighting Country Houses,” by Mr. Bernard 
M. Drake, M.".E.E. 


-~ 


Oax altar rails have been presented to St. 
Leonard’s Church, Thornton-le-Street, Thirsk, 
_ in remembrance of the late Rev. Peter William 
Watts, formerly vicar of Thornton-le-Street. 
Ava general meeting of the Society of Oil 
Painters, Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., and Mr. 
Ernest A. Waterlow, P.R.W.S., A.R.A., were 
elected honorary members, and Messrs. Byam 
Shaw, R.L., Cecil W. Rea, Mortimer Menpes, 
RL, Chas. I’Anson, and Alfred Hartley were 
elected members. 
_ Nuon pve 1’ Enctos took her secret of sempi- 
ternal youth and beauty to the tomb. But 
‘(says the Paris correspondent of the Tele- 
graph) she left her house behind her. It is 
still standing in the Rue de Tournelles, with 
its six stories and its magnificent staircase of 
artistically wrought iron. The people who 
live there are not a year younger than they 
ought to be, but none the less, they refuse 
to allow the residence of the celebrated Ninon 
to be touched up or modernised. A rumour 
‘circulated lately that the staircase and other 
prelics were going to be removed, and the 
‘pbuilding renovated. But all the inhabitants 
of the district rose up against the idea like 
one man, and prepared a petition'to the Con- 
script Fathers. ‘heir prayer has already been 
heard, and Ninon’s house will be preserved. 


if 


~ succeeded at all. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errineuam Hovusg, ARUNDEL STREET, 
December 14th, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crow? of humble roofs.’—JOHN 
RusKIN. 


Sir Wiirtiam B. Ricumonp, a few days 
ago, conducted 200 members of the Hampstead 
Art Society over St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
showed them the mosaic decorations upon 
which he and his assistants are engaged. In 
explaining the work, Sir William told the 
members of the society that it was initiated by 
himself, but that, without the industry and 
intelligence of others, he could not have 
There were many hopeful 
signs which pointed to a better taste in 
England, in the matter of the Arts and Crafts, 
than had previously been the case. The 
Reformation put a stop to church decoration 
in this country, and the dread of idolatry 
fostered that terrible dulness which history 
showed to have been a part of the Puritan spirit. 


Lirrte more than a century ago, a Bishop 
of London refused to sanction the decoration 
of St. Paul’s with Reynolds at the head of the 
scheme, upon the plea that “nothing would 
persuade him to sanction the conversion of 
Protestant St. Paul’s into a Romish church.” 
Times had changed, and they were living in 
times of esthetic revival; long might it 
continue. It came to him that he was to have 
the honour of serving the Church of England, 
and through her the Art of England, by using 
whatever abilities might be his in making the 
metropolitan church as beautiful as he knew 
how to make it. It was certain that mosaic 
was the most durable material for decoration 
in their dirty London. Wren intended that 
mosaic should be the decoration. All his 
workmen, with one exception, were English- 
men, and the exception was a naturalised 
British subject. In fairness to those English- 
men, he was bound to say that—leaving out 
all question of the value of his own design— 
Italy at her best could not show finer mosaic 
work than they had done in St. Paul’s. The 
materials used were also made by Englishmen, 
the old firm of glass manufacturers, Messrs. 
Powell, of the Whitefriars Works. The only 
merit he claimed was that of having revived 
the true principles of a lost but most noble 
decorative Art. 


Tur Solomon Islands were until recently 
chiefly noted for savages, malarial fever, and 
a solid cliff of pure copper. Stern justice is 
disposing of the first, the second is considered 
to be grossly exaggerated, and the vision of 
the third did not survive actual inspection of 
the new Bonanza. Still, the official report 
of the British Resident Commissioner much 
regrets that the disappointment resulting 
from the failure of the elaborately equipped 
expedition to find the solid cliff of copper 
caused the search for minerals to be abandoned. 


It will be long, says the report, before persons 
in such a position to thoroughly test the 
value of any minerals discovered will again 
visit the Protectorate, and yet it would be 
desirable that the locality whence samples con- 
taining copper were obtained should be further 
explored. It seems that the hopes of the ex- 
pedition, which started from San Francisco— 
where one would have imagined they were 
sufficiently inured to wild-cat enterprises at 
Klondyke to be taken in by a mere Solomon’s 
Island affair—were based upon some fabulous 
accounts of the existence of gold and copper 
on San Christoval. Unfortunately, the re- 
counter of the story “ was a man of notorious 
character,” although what special form his 
notoriety took we are not informed. However, 
the expedition arrived, found but the slightest 
traces of precious metals, and as for the “ solid 
cliff of pure copper,” they failed to find it at 
all. The “man of notorious character” was 
leading the expedition, so that the members of 
it naturally turned to him for information. 
He was positive that he had seen it; in fact, 
he had a distinct recollection of the actual 
spot, and he was evidently troubled in mind 
when it was not forthcoming. Recognising in 
Nature an old enemy of his own, he finally 
decided to attribute the failure to her nefarious 
methods, and suggested that it must have dis- 
appeared in an earthquake. The report is 
discreetly silent as to whether the “man of 
notorious character” disappeared from that or 
other causes. Still, there does not seem to 
have been so much to complain about, as 
actual samples assaying 46 94 per cent. of pure 
copper have been furtucuming. 


One of the most interesting of the exhibits 
that are held periodically in London is the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
There are always some works to admire 
some merit to note. But,apart from this, the 
number of exhibits is not bewilderingly large. 
It is possible to examine all the paintings 
without having a headache to commemorate 
the event. All the works occupy one large 
room, and if you wish to enjoy a feast of 
colour you have but to stand in the centre of 
the hall, and your eyes will be delighted by 
bright and brilliant, sombre and dark colour- 
ing, which make you forget the gloominess of 
a London December day. Over 300 pictures 
and drawings are on the walls and screens, but 
fifty of these are the work of the late George 
Prince Boyce, and a very interesting and 
representative collection is formed. As usual 
the West of England is conspicuous at this 
exhibition. We have works by Mr. Charles 
Davidson, Mr, Albert Goodwin, Mr. C. Napier 
Hemy, Mr. S. P. Jackson, Mr. W. Colling- 
wood, and other artists who have gone to 
the West Coast for inspiration. Perhaps 
the best of Mr. Hemy’s four water colours 
is “Under the Cliff, Land’s End.” He has 
caught the spirit of the angry waves and 
sky, and in this work he is far more vigorous 
than in “The Landing Place,” another in- 
teresting seascape. 


Mr. Davipson sends no fewer than seven 
water-colours, and the atmospheric effect in 
some of them is very striking. In “ Borrow- 
dale” there is the soft glow of sunlight over 
the valley, and in “Morning” the glowing 
clouds and the weed-covered rocks of the coast 
combine to make a most effective picture. Mr. 
Albert Goodwin’s works are in his familiar 
style, and he gives us glimpses of Canterbury 
Hastings, Westminster, and Salisbury. Mr. 
S. P. Jackson’s careful, elaborate, and finished 
paintings are represented by “ Trevone Beach,” 
with its rugged slabs of rock and dashing 
waves, in “Magpie Island, near Henley-on- 
Thames,” and in his striking “ Porth Towers 
Cornwall.” Mr. Sam T. G. Evans gives us a 
vigorous picture of a “Storm brewing near 
Newquay,” with its lowering clouds and choppy 
sea. Mr. Matthew Hale sends a painting of 
the Bristol Channel in twilight, and “the 
familiar “Mount St. Michael, Cornwall,” is 
painted by Mr. Robert W. Allan. here are 
many other works of general interest in this 
exhibition, which ought to be visited by all 
who wish to see the achievement of present- 
day water-colour painters. 
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Mr. Freperick Grover, of Leeds, has 
published the results of his experiments on the 
pressure and explosive efficiency of mixtures 
of acetylene gas and air. The first series of 
experiments consisted in exploding mixtures 
of acetylene and air at atmospheric pressure ; 
the second series with the mixtures compressed 
to 15lb. per square inch above atmosphere 
before ignition took place; and in the third 
series the mixtures were fired at 30lb. per 
square inch above the atmosphere. It has 
been thought that great difficulty would be 
experienced in working a motor on acetylene 
gas on account of the slow diffusion of the 
gas with the air. The author experienced less 
trouble with the ignition of acetylene than 
with coal gas, when the same time is allowed 
for the diffusion of each. He therefore antici- 
pates no difficulties in the application of 
acetylene te motors. It has also been thought 
that incomplete combustion would lead to a 
rapid deposit of carbon. After each explosion 
when the products of combustion were being 
discharged from the cylinder, a piece of white 
paper was placed in front of the small pipe 
from which the products were escaping at a 
high velocity. ‘This paper was perfectly clean - 
after all the gases had been discharged from 
the cylinder. This would certainly not have 
been the case if a large deposit of carbon took 
place. There is no doubt that with incomplete 
combustion occasioned by working with too 
strong mixtures, there would be a serious 
deposit. The large excess of oxygen with 
which it is found possible to explode the gas 
to advantage is a guarantee that no serious 
deposit in the cylinder is likely to be met 
with. 


Ar arecent meeting of those who are try- 
ing to fight the smoke fiend, the Earl of 
Meath presided, and Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A, said the proposed body would not take 
over the duties which were already consigned 
to the local governing authorities, but they 
could assist those authorities to carry out the 
law at present dealing with the question. If 
they ‘could strengthen and encourage the 
powers that be, in a very short space of time 
London would be rid of a considerable portion 
of a very serious and dangerous nuisance. It 
was not an esthetic or artistic agitation, but 
one which was of great interest to every class 
and section of society. He had received 
letters in favour of the movement from the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Hobhouse, Mr. 
Ruskin, and others. He explained his pro- 
posed scheme of working for the society, and 
the association was formally inaugurated, 
after some discussion. Mr. Ruskin’s letter 
alluded to “doing battle with that villain 
smoke.” 


Tae annual prize distribution in connection 
with the Goldsmith’s Institute took place the 
other evening. A large number of valuable 
prizes were won in many competitions con- 
nected with the various arts and sciences, as 
well as in scholastic and mechanical subjects. 
The prizes were distributed by the Right 
Honourable Lord Davey. In the course of his 
address he said that he felt sure the enlight- 
ened individuals who founded the Institute 
would feel well rewarded when they contem- 
plated the success it bad already achieved. 
After dealing with different successes achieved 
hy the students, Lord Davey dealt with the 
recreative side which had been provided. Re- 
ferring to foreign competition, he said he con- 
sidered that protection would only aggravate 
the evil. The true remedy was to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and produce better 
goods than their foreign competitors. He 
thought it was the duty of every patriot to 
strive to maintain their commercial greatness, 
which was only to be done by providing a 
means for technical education accessible to all 
classes. 


A most interesting exhibition of artistic 
bookbindings is now on view at 61, Charing 
Cross Road. The work, which has been carried 
out by members of the Guild of Women 
Binders, is remarkable not only for its beauty 
and finish, but for its great originality. The 


designs in every case are fresh, and have been 
specially thought out, so as to harmonise with 
the special character and contents of the book 
for which they may be intended. Among the 
most beautiful are the medieval bindings, em- 
bossed by hand on undressed morocco. 
interesting example of this kind of binding is 
the work of Mrs. Macdonald. An example 
of the same kind of binding is the cover of 
the Kelmscott “ Chaucer,” which bears a de- 
sign composed of various details from Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s illustrations. A number 
of beautiful copies of the Song of Solomon are 
also to beseen. Another case is devoted to ex- 
amples of “ African binding,” in which a new 
and very beautiful Venetian-red morocco from 
the Niger Territories is employed, embossed in 
any design on a groundwork of gold dots. 
The colouring of the leather is extremely rich, 
and many of the designs shown were very 
effective. Most visitors will probably covet a 
Browning or an Omar Khayyam, of which 
there are several examples in the exhibition, 
bound in this style, which is at once handsome 
and durable. A case of bindings sent by Miss 
Barrett derives a special interest from the 
fact that all the work has been done by 
crippled girls under her supervision; but the 
work need not rely in any way on charitable 
interest, for it is thoroughly well done. The 
specimens of cut calf bindings by Miss Sophia 
Smith are also very effective, and her designs, 
more particularly for the covers of nursery 
tales and fairy books, are particularly clever. 
The exhibition also includes a number of very 
fine specimens of the work of the Hampstead 
Bindery, which consists of men binders. An 
original design is made there for every book 
bound, and is never repeated unless ordered. 


The collection includes some examples of the — 


new “ Londonderry” binding in cream morocco, 
on which flowers are inlaid in brilliant colours. 
Besides the bookbindings, a number of speci- 
mens of hand-coloured illustrations by Miss 
Gloria Cardew are in the exhibition, and are 
of great interest. 


For some little time a movement has been 
on foot in favour of throwing Finsbury Circus 
Garden open to the public. Difficulties have 
hitherto stood in the way consequent on the 
rights of freeholders and leaseholders, and the 
objection they have to what is considered by 
some to be an infringement of their privileges. 
Only about a month ago the matter came 
before the Court of Common Council in the 
form of a report by one of the committees, 
and it was then stated that the Corporation 
were powerless in the matter owing to the 
refusal of the residents to concede what was 
asked. The City Press now states that there 
is a possibility of an arrangement being come 
to that will shortly enable the garden to be 
enjoyed by the many instead of only by a few. 


Ons of the strongest evidences of the strides 
which electricity as an illuminant and as a 
motive poweris making in Great Britain is to be 
found in the figures published in connection 
with the plans, &c., deposited in respect of the 
Private Bills and Provisional. Orders for next 
Session. The Electric Lighting Orders this 
year number 114, as against eighty-five last 
year—a very substantial increase. In addition 
to this, several important electric schemes will 
be proceeded with by private Bill. The appli- 
cation for powers is by no means confined to 
the large centres of population, as many of the 
smaller urban districts have decided to use 
the hidden power. Cornwall will this year 
enter the field for the first time, Penzance and 
Camborne being the towns applying. [If all 
the London orders are granted, the metropolis 
will very materially increase its patronage of 
electricity. In the district of Sheffield the 
number of applications is well maintained. 
Scotland is represented by a fair proportion of 
orders, and one or two from “gallant little 
Wales,” but not asingle order is from Ireland. 
It is clear that gas is feeling the competition, 


as the few Gas Bills to come before Parliament 


are nearly all for the purchase by compulsion 
or agreement of existing undertakings by local 
authorities. There is only just an odd case of 
a new gas company to be incorporated. 


An 


- scientious artists in the West is Mr. Charles 


~ The breeziness of Dartmoor and the lof 


. painted in all their unfading beauty. — 


Sir J. F. D. Donnetty, Secretary of - 
Science and Art Department, distributed 
Dalston, a few days ago, the prizes gained 
recent examinations by the students of the 
North London and Borough of Hackney School 
of Art. This Institution, which was founded 
in 1868, has long been doing important work — 
in North London. Since its establishment it 
has taught no fewer than 2944 Art students, 
who have gained among them 6228 Govern- 
ment awards, including 1282 Queen’s Prizes. 
In the Government examinations of the 
present year 322 successes have been obtain 
and in five years thirty-eight scholarships. 
the aggregate value of £840 have been secured, 
while Royal Academy Studentships for five 
years each were gained in 1896 and this year. 
The subjects of instruction comprise modelling, 
wood-carving, painting, and drawing, Art 
needlework, and various kinds of designing. — 


At Newcastle last week a number of sun 
monses were returned against Solomon Leven 
who was charged with having infringed 
copyright of several well-known pictures. x 
information was laid by Mr. Francis Euston 
Field on behalf of tha Fine Art Society 
(Limited) and others.—In ‘the first summons 
it was alleged that the defendant, not being 
then the proprietor of the copyright in a 
picture entitled “ First Words of Love,” and 
without the consent of the plaintiffs, unlaw- 
fully did copy and multiply for sale the copy- 
right painting by means of photographic repro- 
ductions thereof. In other summonses he was 
accused of having similarly reprodu 
“ Wedded,” “ Peacemaker,” and “ Forgiv 
According to the prosecution, Levene had 
many years carried on this class of busines 
and had guilty knowledge of the class of trac 
he was engaged in. Whena gentleman pain 
a picture which happened to be successf 
was unjust and unfair that this work sh 
be pirated and produced at a tithe of its v. 
and that copyrights selling from one gu 
up to ten guineas should be sold for 2s.—T 
magistrates dismissed the charges of multiph 
ing the pictures, but convicted the defendant 
of having sold imitations of copyrights, and 
fined him £5 in cash in each of the four cases, 
with special costs of ten guineas and the court 
cots spread over the four cases. : 


One of the most painstaking and con 


E. Brittan, and the water-colovr dra 
which he is now exhibiting at Plymouth, 
Messrs. Harris and Sons’ Bedford Street esta 
lishment, bears striking evidence of the e 
lent progress which this young artist is mak 
It is a large work, and is unquestionably 
of the best, if not, indeed, the very bes’ 
have noticed from Mr. Brittan’s studio. That 
straining for effect, which we have had e 
to condemn in the past, is absent, and the 
proof in the picture that the artist fu 
appreciates the importance of outdoor wo 
It is an expansive Dartmoor view taken © 

Hamilton Down, and its title is “An 
Devonia’s Alps.” In the foreground is 
sparkling, rippling stream, and spanning 
an old clapper bridge. Lying here and th 
are grey, moss-clad boulders, around whi 
bracken and furze, touched by Autumn’s “fi 
finger,” and delicate grasses grow, whilst 
or three moorland ponies give life to 
picture. To the left the rugged form 
Haytor, and to the right the Bowerman’s 
are seen, and between these familiar 
marks stretch away ridge after ridge of moor 
land heights, until they become all but lost 
the pure light from the rising sun. The 
ground is full of refreshing beauty. <A. 
of clear, silvery light, interspersed by rays 
a warmer hue, tells that the sun is still 
the horizon, and has not yet grown ho 
oppressive, but is slowly driving away 
mists and fleecy clouds of an autumn morn: 


and majesty of its tors are pervading ele 
in the picture, and its atmospheric effects 
noticeable ; but, apart from these feature 

lichen and the mosses, “ the humblest and 1 
most honoured of the earth-children,” 


“ie 
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THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 
The asterisk (*) denotes members of the Institute. 


HE November Examinations list of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has 
just been issued. It is as follows :— 

; THE PRELIMINARY. 

Agutter: Edwin Albert; Falconhurst, Devon- 
shire Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. [ Master: 
Mr J. T. Lee *}. 

Alexander: James Montgomerie; Greenbank, 
Ashton, Gourock, Scotland {Master: Mr. 
Jas. B. Stewart]. 

Amies : Herbert William ; the Vicarage, Bark- 
worth Road, South Bermondsey, S.E. 

_ [Masters : Messrs. Truefitt and Watson *]. 

Anderson: Douglas; Aldersyde, Middleboro’ 
Road, Coventry | Master: Mr. T. R. Donnelly |. 

Anderron: Herbert Cooper; Wesley Villa, 
Wesley Road, Leeds [{Masters: Messrs. 
Thos. Howdill and C. B. Howdill *). 

Armour: John Laurence; 5, Woodhouse 
Terrace, Gateshead-upon-Tyne [ Master: Mr. 
W. Lister Newcombe * ]. 

Arthur: John Maurice; West Parkhill, Air- 
drie { Master: Mr. George Arthur ]. 

Balderstone: John Henry; 128, Railway Ter- 
race, Padiham, Lanes. {| Master: Mr. John 
Gregson }. 

Barker: Walter Clement; West Grove, Heb- 
den Bridge, Yorks. [Mr. Wm. H. Thorp *}. 
Batley: Claude ; Little Roundwood, Ipswich 

{Master : Mr. George Wm. Leighton }. 

Bennett: Robert; c/o Messrs. Parker and 

Unwin, the Quadrant, Buxton | Masters: 
Messrs. Parker and Unwin]. 

Blacka: Fort Vincent; Victoria Villa, Tod- 
morden | Masters: Messrs. Butterworth and 
Duncan }. 

Bladen: sionel Macdonald Wells; Fairlie, 
Stone, Staffs. [Masters: Messrs. Lynam, 
Beckett and Lynam]. 

Bossom: Alfred Uharles ; 17, Caledonian Road, 
King’s Cross, N. [| Polytechnic Architectural 
School]. — 

Bowen: Henry Farre; 102, Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton [{ Harrison College, Barbados ]. 

Box: Lawrence Ashton; 339, High Street, 

Cheltenham { Masters: Messrs. H. A. 

-Prothero* and G. H. Phillott]. 

Boyle: Joseph ; Low Wood, 195, Chorley New 

Road, Bolton, Lancs. [| Master: Mr. Robert 


Boyle]. 
Bramley: Francis Herbert; Claremont 
Crescent, Sheffield [Masters: Messrs. 


Flockton,* Gibbs* and Flockton*}. 

Bridges: Sydney; 30, Wickham Road, St. 

John’s, §.E. [Master: Mr. George Elking- 
ton*]}. — : 

Buckley : Harry Francis; South Field, Halifax 
{ Master: Mr. Thos. Kershaw* |. 

Shambers : Theodore Gervase ; 4, Bloomsbury 

Place, W.C. [Tonbridge School}. 

Chard : Claude Percy ; Glen View, Wembdon, 
Bridgwater (Masters: Messrs. Samson* and 
Cottam* |}. 

Shilwell: Benjamin Charles; Oakeswell, Wed- 
nesbury (Master: Mr. C. W. Bosworth]. - 
Shurch: Guy; Sunny Bank, Warlingham, 

Surrey [ Master: Mr. A. Beresford Pite* ]. 

Marke: Herbert Ford; 56, Great Cheetham 

- Street, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 

Jlaypo'e: Edward Ernest Blunt; 2, Benedict 
Road, Brixton, 8.W. [Master: Mr. Aston 

: Webb*]. ; 

Jollings : John Saxby ; 68, Jermyn Street, St. 
_James’s, S.W. [Master: Mr. J. Osborne 

_ Smith*], 

Jollington: Frederick Edwin; 42, Vicarage 
Street, Nottingham (Musters: Messrs. Sutton 

_ and Sutton]. 

Jommin: Ethel May: Barnfield Road, Exeter 

_{Master: Mr. Frederick J. Commin}. 

Jorking : James William; 42, Jackson Street, 

Gateshead [Master: Mr, James W. Fra- 

* zer*}. 


. Aitchison*]. 
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Curtis: William Thomas; Harbledown, South 
Croxted Road, W. Dulwich [Master: Mr. 
Durward Brown]. 

Davidge: William Robert ; Teddington Park 
Road, Teddington, 8.W. [Master: Mr. M. 
Hainsworth }. 

Davies: Alan Hier; Rosemont, Clytha Park, 
Newport, Mon. [Masters: Messrs. Haber- 
shon and Fawckner |. 

Dyer: Frank; 167, Chorlton Road, Brooks’s 
Bar, Manchester [Masters: Messrs. Booth 
and Chadwick* |. 


Elkington: George Leonard; 95, Cannon 
Street, E.C. [Master: Mr. George Elking- 
ton* |. 

Ely: George Frederick; 32, .King Street 
West, Manchester [Master: Mr. John 
Ely*]. 

Forbes: James; 2, Woodlands ‘Terrace, 


Borongh Road, Middlesbrough [Masters : 
Messrs. R. Lofthouse and Sons* |. 

Fouracre: John Leighton; 16, Portland 
Square, Plymouth | Master: Mr. H. J. Snell}. 

Gardiner: Frank George; 7 and 8, Barton 
Street, Bath. 

Gask: John Harold ; Bank House, Todmorden 
[Masters: Messrs. Barker and Ellis}. 

Gradwell: Arthur Rowland; Bank Villas, 
Blackburn | Masters: Messrs. Stones* and 
Gradwell }. 

Grant: Robert; Dunheanish, Oban {Master ? 
Mr. Alex. Shairp]. 

Hall: Amos George Frederick Martin ; Huntly 
Grove, Peterborough [Master: Mr. Martin 
Hall}. 

Haswell: Frederick; Monkseaton, Northum- 
berland { Master: Mr. F. R. N. Haswell* }. 
Haward: Francis Robert Boyd; 19, Nelson 
Road South, Great Yarmouth [ Masters: 

Messrs. Bottle* and Olley |. 

Hemingway: Willie; 254, Ainsworth Lane, 
Tonge, Bolton [Master: Mr. Frank K. 
Thompson ]. 

Hilton: Geoffrey William; Burlaston, Stoke- 
on-Treut | Master: Mr. G. L. Jones}. 

Holbrook: Arthur Ernest; Warleigh House, 
,Grove Road South, Southsea [Master: Mr. 
Alfred H: Bone]. 

Holder: Archibald Lawrence; 5, Bloomsb iry 
Square, W.C. {[ Master: Mr. W. West Neve]. 

Hoskins: Henry Joseph Bissaker; 45, Long- 
more Street, Birmingham | Masters: Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay |. 

Hossack: Ian Andrew; 1233, Union Street, 
Aberdeen, N.B. { Master: Mr. Arthur Clyne]. 

Huggup: Robert, jun.; Low Hedgeley, Glan- 
ton, Alnwick | Master: Mr. Geo. Reavell}. 

Hussey: Montague Grove; 13, Promenade, 
Cheltenham {Masters: Messrs. Prothero* 
and Phillott]}. 

Judge: Max; 7, Pall Mall, S.W. {Master : Mr. 
Mark H. Judge* }. 

Kellett-Smith : Herbert Chippendale ; Hill 
View, West Kirby, Cheshire [ Masters: 
Messrs. WilJink* and Thicknesse }. 

Kennedy: William James; 8, Fettes Road, 
Edinburgh [Masters: Messrs. Hay and 
Henderson |. 

Knapp: Alured Faunce Primatt; [ Fores’ 
School, Walthamstov ]. 

Lacey: Philip Warner; Selwyn House, Mill 
Hill, Derby [Masters: Messrs. Naylor* and 
Sale]. 

Laycock: Edward Penard ; 5, Argyle Terrace, 


Plymouth [Masters: Messrs. King and 
Lister |. ; 
Leech : Norman Austin; The Walnuts, 


Pinkney’s Green, Maidenhead, Berkshire 
~ [King’s College Architectural School}. 
Lethbridge: James Morton; 9, Cholmeley 

Villas, Highgate, N. [Master: Mr. George 

Lethbridge* |. 

McKissack: James; 68, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow [Master: Mr. John McKissack ]. 
Marwick: Thomas Craigie; 43, Lauder Road, 
Edinburgh [Master: Mr. T. P. Marwick* |}. 


Millar: Allan Scott; 5, Victoria Square, 
Reading [Masters: Messrs. Millar and 
Nasmyth |]. 


Moore: John Kerrnish; 20, Copeland Road, 
Walthamstow. 

Moss: Harry; 9, Park Road, Alexandra Park, 
Manchester [Master: Mr. F. W. Dixon}. 
Nash: William James; 117, Midland Road, 
Wellingboro’, Northants [Master : -Mr. 

Alfred Bucknall}. 


Newman: Bernard Leigh; Ty-Melyn, Clytha 
Park, Newport, Mon. [Masters: Habershon 
and Fawckner |. 

Parlett: John; 338, Daneville Road, Denmark 
Hill, S.E. [Masters: Messrs. Colman and 
Thomas }. 

Payne: Ernest Henry; 95, Lincoln Street, 
Barton Hill, Bristol [Masters: Messrs. La 
Trobe* and Weston*). 

Pease: Charles Edward; Lancaster Lodge, 
Lawriston Road, Wimbledon, S.W. [| Mas- 
ters: Messrs. C. John Mann and Son}. 

Phibbs: Harry; Williams Street, Brierley 
Hill, Staffs. | Master: Mr. R. 8. Oldacre}. 

Poulter: Briant Alfred; Collingwood, Cam- 
berley, Surrey {Farnham Grammar School]. 

Preece: John; 62, Miskin Street, Cathays, 
Cardiff [Master: Mr. David C. Salmond]. 

Price: Francis Henry; 8, Mount Terrace, 
Taunton { Master: Mr, C. H. Samson*}. 

Rainforth: Sydney Herbert; Brier Gate, 
South Park, Lincoln [Masters: Messrs. W. 
Watkins* and Son*}. 

Richmond: Wilfrid Stanley; 89, Victoria 
Road, Bedford [ Bedford Modern School}. 
Robinson: Francis James; 39,-Green Park, 
Bath {Master: Mr. Mowbray A. Green]. 
Salvin: Thomas; Melrose, Sheffield Road, Ches- 
terfield [| Master: Mr. Charles Hadfield*]. 
Scott: Archibald: 6, Broompark Terrace, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow [Masters: Messrs. 

Thos. Dykes and Andrew Robertson * }. 

Shebbeare: Henry Vivian, B.A. Cantab; 1, 
The Crescent, Surbiton [Master: Mr. E. W. 
Mountford * }. 

Simpson : Claude Herbert ; 19, Southbourne 
Road, Sheffield [ Masters : Messrs. Flockton,* 
Gibbs,* and Flockton *]. 

Smith : John Barlow; 8, Kent Villas, Alexan- 
dra Place, Bedford { Masters: Messrs. C. E. 
Mallows and Grocock ]}. 

Smith : William Collin ; 1, Westbourne Park 
Crescent, Paddington, W. {[Philological 
School, Marylebone Road]. 

Spencer-Smith : Charles Owen ; Palmer Lodge, 
Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. { Master ; 
Mr. H. Percy Adams *]. 

Stiir: Arthur Cecil ; Highcroft, Etchingham 
Park, Church End, Finchley, N. | Master : 
Mr. Ernest A. E. Woodrow * |. 

Stretton: Clement; 2, Mecklenburg Street,: 
Leicester { Master: Mr. Stockdale Harrison* }. 

Sullivan: Leo Sylvester; 28, Maitland Park 
Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. [ Masters: 
Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse* and Son*}. 

Symon: Alexander; 7, John Street, Bedford 
Row [ Masters: Messrs. Carver and Symon]. 

Tod: George Wallace ; 19, East Preston Street, 
Edinburgh [Masters: Messrs. MacGibbon 
and Ross |. 

Topley: Samuel Douglas ; 57, Granville Park, 
Lewisham, S.E. [St. Dunstan’s College, 
Catford ]. 

Tyndall: Richard John; 17, Castellain Road, 
Maida Vale, W. [ Master: Mr. A. J. Style*]. 

Walters: Frederick George; 37, Great Queen 
Street, Westminster, S.W. [Master: Mr. 
F, A. Walters* ]. 

Widdup: Percival Sylvester; 171, Preston 
New Road, Blackburn [ Master: Mr. Walter 
Stirrup }. 

Williams: Geoffrey Hyde; Longwood Vicar- 
age, Huddersfield {Master: Mr. J. William 
Cocking }. 

Yorke: John Vincent; Church Street, Tun- 
stall, Staffs. [Masters: Messrs. Wood and 
Hutchings” |. 


Tur INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
In Order of Merit. 


Byrne: Thomas Joseph [Probationer 1897] ; 
55, Clarence Street, Kingston-on-Thames 
(Master: Mr. F. R. Farrow*]. 

Ewing: James [ Probationer 1897] ; 70, Church 
Street, Berwick - upon - Tweed [Masters : 
Messrs. James Stevenson and Son). 

Green : Thomas Frank [Probationer 1893] ; 
55, Blenheim Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W. [Master: Mr. Frederick Wheeler* ]. 

Papworth: Alfred Wyatt [Probationer 1897 |; 
8, Maitland Park Road, N.W. [ Master: Mr. 
F. R. Farrow* }. 

Holstead : Abraham [Probationer 1897]; 46, 
Hopwood Lane, Halifax, Yorks. {Master : 
Mr. Petty]. 
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Mayhew: Robert Henry Jewers [ Probationer 
1897]; Edmondsbury, Genoa Road, Anerley, 
S.E. [Masters: Messrs. Roger Smith * and 
Son* }. 

Gould: Victor Royle [Probationer 1898]; 10, 
Hamilton Road, Highbury, N. [Master : Mr. 
A. W. Hennings*]. 

Mackenzie : Alexander George Robertson 
[Probationer 1894] ; 61, Queen’s Road, 
Aberdeen [Master: Mr. A. M. Mackenzie,* 
A.R.S.A.] 

Wilson: Henry Armstrong { Probationer 1896]; 
20, Broughton Road, South Shields [ Master : 
Mr. C, 8. Errington*]. 

Hemingway: Ralph Eustace [Probationer 
1896]; 1, Brunel Terrace, Derby Road, 
Nottingham [Master: Mr. A. N. Bromley*]. 

Reilly: Charles Herbert [Probationer 1896] ; 
23, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. [Master: Mr. 
Charles Reilly* }. 

Spain: John Edward [Probationer 1897]; The 
Rectory, Rand, Wragby, Lincolnshire 
(Master: Mr. Wm. Scorer*]. 

Cockrill: Ralph Scott [Probationer 1896]; 
Northbury, Great Yarmouth [Master: Mr. 
J. W. Cockrill*]. 

Wrinch: Raymond Cyril [Probationer 1896] ; 
Hill Crest, Ipswich [Master: Mr. E. F. 
Bishopp]. 

Trew: William George [Probationer 1897] ; 
Tanglin, 232, Dulwich Rise, 8.E. [Master : 
Mr. H.S. Legg* and Son*]. 

Baird: James [Probationer 1894]; Clyde 
Villa, Prestwick, Ayrshire, N.B. [Master : 
Mr. D. V. Wyllie]. 

Walker: George [Probationer 1897]; Clyde 
Villa, Old Newbarns, Barrow-in-Furness 
[ Master: Mr. John Butler]. 

Grace: Lionel Upperton [Probationer 1897] ; 
Co KR. C. Edwards, Esq., 37, Norfolk 
Street, Strand [Master: Mr. R. Clarke 
Edwards* }. 

Norman: George Henry [Probationer 1896] ; 
24, Palm Street, Old Ford [Master: Mr. J. 
Henry Ball*], 

Smith: Spencer [Probationer 1896]; 29, 
Lawson Road, Sheffield [Master: Mr. A. F. 
Watson* ]. 

Banfield: Ernest William [Probationer 1894] 
15, Penford Street, Knatchbull Road, Cam- 
berwell, S.E. [Master: Mr. H. L. Florence*]. 

Bressey: Charles Herbert [ Probationer 1896] ; 
70-71, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
{Master: Mr. J.T. Bressey*]. 

Clifton: Leonard Winton [Probationer 1896] ; 
Atherfield, Clifton Road, Winchester {Mas- 
ter: Mr. T. Stopher]. 

Hughes: Augustus Edward, jun. [Probationer 
1894]; 28, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, 
W. [ Master: Mr. A. E. Hughes*']. 

Hunter: James Douglas [Probationer 1895]; 
10, Pemberton Gardens, St. John’s Park, N 
(Master: Mr. F. Hammond*]. 

Joseph : Charles Sampson [Probationer 1892]; 
34, Inverness Terrace, W. [ Masters: Messrs. 
Josephs* and Smithem*]. 

Milburn : William Godfrey [Probationer 
1896]; Holywood House, Wimbledon Park, 
S.W. (Master: Mr. A. J. Gale*]. 

Pickering : Arthur Edwin [Probationer 1893] ; 
70, Tressillian Road, Brockley, S.E. [ Master: 
Mr. F. Nesbitt Kemp*]. 

Pullar : Edgar John [Probationer 1894]; 111, 
Denmark Hill, 8.E. [Master: Mr. Arthur 
Green*]. 

Smith: Francis Danby [Probationer 1894]; 
Saxonhurst, Laurie Park Road, Sydenham, 
S.E. [Master: Mr. F. J. Smith*]. 

Tasker: Andrew Kerr [Probationer 1894]; 
Dunblane House, North Shields [Master : 
Mr. W. Hope]. 

White : Horace { Probationer 1896] ; Ellesmere, 
Loughton, Essex [Master: Mr. Edmond 
Egan*]. 


. Tae Finat Examination. 


Bourne: Walter Hargreaves [Probationer 
1895, Student 1897]; 29, West End Lane, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 

Cubbon: John [Probationer 1892, Student 
1894]; 2, Cambridge Road, Sale, near Man- 
chester. 

Green: Leslie William [Probationer 1891, 


Student 1897]; Sumptermead, Datchet, 
Bucks. 
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Hiorns: Frederick Robert [Probationer 1895, 
Student 1896]; 2, Moselle Villas, St. Peter’s 
Road, Margate. 

Kirkland: John [Probationer 1889, Student 
1892]; 6, Aldebert Terrace, Albert Square, 
S.W. 

Knight: Edward Frost [Probationer 1896, 
Student 1897]; North Bank, Oakleigh Park, 
N 


Mager: Ernest Jesse [Probationer 1894, Stu- 
dent 1895]; 28, Carlton Road, Tufnell Park, 
N 


Pearson: Harry Dighton [Probationer 1890, 
Student 1891]; St. Arvan’s Teddington. 

Phillips: John Henry Arthur [Probationer 
1894, Student 1896] ; 110, Cheapside, E.C. 

Reavell: George, jun.; Alnwick. 

Scott: William Alphonsus [Probationer 1889, 
Student 1895]; 16, William Street, Drog- 
deda. 

Steadman: Vincent [Probationer 1892, Stu- 
dent 1894]; Gifford House, Alma Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Tanner: Henry, jun. {Probationer 1895, Stu- 


dent 1896]; Rothbury, Brackley Road, 
Beckenham. 
Triggs: Harry Inigo [Probationer 1892, 


Student 1898]; Stafford House, Chiswick, 
W 


Wager: Jasper; 2, Vanbrugh Hill, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

Watson: Arthur Maryon, B.A. Lond. [ Proba- 
tioner 1889, Student 1894]; 9, Nottmgham 
Place, W. 


Views and Reviews. 


HARROGATE. 


The well-known Yorkshire Spa is not over- 
praised in two illustrated accounts of its 
attractions as a health-resort, which the Cor- 
poration has just issued. Harrogate, of course, 
is known to the world chiefly on account of its 
baths and waters, but the town -has also the 
advantage of being situate within negotiable 
distance of several places and objects of anti- 
quarian interest. Aldborough, which had some 
sort of an existence in Roman times, and which 
now boasts, as relics of its dusty antiquity, 
tesselated pavements and other Roman curiosi- 
ties, is not a dozen miles away, and has, as a 
near neighbour, the town of Boroughbridge, 
which is interesting to the antiquary and 
historian chiefly from its connection with 
Aldborough. Abbeys and halls, castles and 
crags abound around Harrogate, rendering the 
town to the architect and antiquary a desirable 
headquarter for an enjoyable holiday. 

“Harrogate as a Health Resort.’ ‘‘ An illustrated 


account of Harrogate, its baths, waters, and environs.’ 
Both booklets are published by the Corporation. 


Mr. Husert Herxomer has given at 
Florence a studio reception, at which the 
guests admired the latest paintings of the 
great artist. 

THe Duxe or NorFoxk has opened the new 
buildings of the Brighton, Hove, and Sussex 
Throat and Ear Hospital, a large and lofty 
square block on Church Hill immediately 
north of the parish church, and having a clear 
outlook over the town and the sea. The cost 
has been about £6000. 

By permission of the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, a private view was 
held last week at Downshire House, Belgrave | 
Square of a collection of pictures by Spanish 
artists, to be sold in connection with a bazaar 
there in aid of the Spanish wounded and 
the widows and orphans created by the late 
war with America. The pictures are some 
sixty in number, and include works by the 
best artists of Spain. Included in the exhibi- 
tion is a pencil study of a head by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., which is priced at £63, and 
“Spanish Dancers,” by Mr. J. Sargent, R.A., 
figured at £600. The original study for the 
“ Secretos de Amor ” of Garcia Mencia is hung, 
as well as a very fine piece of work, “ Head of 


-a Girl” by Madrazo, for which £150 is asked. 


This painting is unfinished, and bears a 
pencil note and the signature of the artist. 
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Consrrt.—The foundation stone of a techni 
cal institute has been laid. The estimat 
cost of the buildings, including the 
furniture, fittings, &c., is about £5000. - 
contract has been let to Messrs. John Marsha 
and Sons, of Hawick. ~The Institute wi 
occupy an eminently suitable site at the nortl 
end of the town, facing on to Park Road, on 
of the chief thoroughfares. The general desig 
of the building is a plain treatment of Re: 
sance character. The exterior walls are f 
with deep red pressed brick and Prudhai 
stone dressings. The principal entrance has 
deeply-recessed arched doorway, forming th 
chief feature in the facade, and leads throug 
a vestibule with handsome stained glass s 
into the entrance hall, from which 4d 
access is obtained to the whole of the groun 
floor rooms. The second floor, which has bee 
specially designed with the view of being 
adapted for use as Art room, with store root 
cloak room, &c., in the future, will be at 
utilised as caretaker’s apartments. = 


DUNFERMLINE.—A company was recent: 
formed in Dunfermline with a capital of £5006 
for the purpose of erecting a lodging-hov 
the city. An admirable site has been proce 
at the corner of Chapel Street and BruceS 
and a building is to be erected at a cost, 
cluding the site, of £4200. The building 
accommodate 141 people. Special accommoda 
tion is to be provided for females and young 
children. The architect is Mr. Maclennan 
Dunfermline. is 


Griascow.—Messrs. Stewart and M’Don 
new premises, Buchanan Street, Argyll Stre 
and Mitchell Street, have raised some di 
sion in consequence of the site on which 
are to be erected, standing out prominently ii 
Buchanan Street. The citizens of Glasgor 
have for years been looking forward to the 
possibility of Buchanan Street being widene¢ 
by the setting back of the frontage line at thi 
south end. But this corner happens to b 
most valuable one in Glasgow, and has k 
valued at £130 per yard. There is also 
difficulty of the present buildings not h 
large enough for the business occupying tf 
the consequence being that the firm had 
years ago been compelled to extend into bui 
ings on the west side of Mitchell Street. — 
ever, we are informed that the proprietor 
willing to sacrifice the portion projectin 
yond the adjoining line of Buchanan Str 
its value. The architect of the pro 
buildings is Mr. Horatio K. Brom 
A.R.I.B.A. The entire front to Argyll Stree 
is to be taken down and rebuilt fireproof. TE 
wholesale entrance will then bein the cenfi 
of the Argyle Street front, and will at ont 
lead to the principal staircase, which — 
be supplied with two passenger hoists, hi 
communicating with every story 0 
premises. The additional stories of the nev 
building, with the new stories now being addeé 
to the Mitchell Street buildings, will ul 
ately make a very large increase to the 
now occupied by Messrs, Stewartand M’Donal 
The new roofs are to be flat and also fireproo 
and, when they are supplied with hose 
will be able to exercise a very importan 
fluence upon any fire, if such were to 
within the range of their comman 
position. Mg 


Lzreps.—A new Wesleyan church hai 
opened in Burley. The new church is s 
in Cardigan Lane. The premises havi 
designed by Mr. G. F. Danby, architec 
Leeds, whose design was selected in a limi 
competition. They comprise a chapel, scl 
room, infants’ room, church parlour, minist 
room, and twelve class rooms. The sch 
room and class rooms, which are to have ¢ 
munication with the church, are not yet bu 
but land is reserved for the same, The 
of Architecture adopted is Decorated 
The church is built of stone lined wi 
whilst all the internal woodwork is of 
pine. The principal doorway ha 
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jumns with carved capitals and moulded 
‘ches, terminating in a gable. Over this is a 
ve-light traceried window. At the south- 
ist corner a handsome tower and spire rise 
» the height of 110ft. Inside the tower is a 
ione staircase leading to the gallery, which 
as three entrances. The chapel is 84ft. long, 
3ft. across the nave, and 57ft. across the 
ansepts. ‘There is seating accommodation 
w 480 persons on the ground floor and 320 in 
1e gallery. The chancel is separated from 
1e chapel by a moulded arch supported on 
ranite columns, with bases and caps of Caen 
jone richly carved. The chancel is lighted 
y a circular traceried window, whilst two- 
ght traceried windows light the transepts. 
he open-timbered roof rises to a height of 
oft. The premises are heated by the low- 
ressure hot-water system. Fresh air is ad- 
iitted to the chapel and various rooms by air 
ilets and ventilating radiators, the foul air 
eing carried away by roof ventilators and 
ues. The cost, including site for schools, is 
‘6590, towards which £3800 had been raised 
revious to the opening services. The work 
as been carried out by C. Myres, masonry ; 
. Ledgard and Son, joiners’ work ; H. Boston, 
lumber; Atkinson and Son, slaters; Holmes 
nd Co., warming; and J. F. Ebner, the 
iosaic tiling. . 


| Luton.—The Grand Theatre at Luton was 
pened to the public on Monday. The build- 
ag has been designed on the latest modern 
rinciples. It is a two-tier house constructed 
n the cantilever system, and there are only 
wo columns upon the pit level and upper 
irele level to in any way obstruct the view. 
‘he whole of the floors are of concrete. There 
sseating accommodation for about 1000 per- 
ons, and standing accommodation for about 
50 persons in addition. The proscenium 
pening is 24ft. by 24ft., and the stage has a 
ital depth of 30ft., with an extreme width of 
6ft., with an additional area of 5ft. by 15it. 
nthe prompt side. The proscenium opening 
; fitted with a fire-resisting curtain, and the 
tage with all latest improvements, and with 
3s mechanical appliances is quite up-to-date 
ith the latest requirements. Provision has 
een made for ten dressing-rooms and a band- 
00m, with all necessary conveniences. Three 
afreshment bars have been provided, together 
ith all necessary cloak-room and lavatory 
ecommodation. Upon the pit level there are 
o less than thirteen entrances and _ exits, 
icluding two to the dressing-rooms in case of 
re, so that the house could be emptied in a 
ery short space of time, and ample provision 
as been made for exit staircases. The main 
atrance will be paved with marble mosaic. 
‘he exterior is faced with grey Luton bricks, 
slieved with quoins and dressings of red 
Ticks, and St. Aldhelm box ground stone for 
ornice strings, bands, etc., the ornamental 
able being carried out entirely in stone; and 
he exterior has a pleasing effect. The whole 
f the work has been designed and carried out 
nder the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
lerbert Shoppee, F.R.I.B.A., of 22, John 
treet, Bedford Row, London, while the con- 
ractor is Mr. W. G. Dunham. ‘ 


‘Newton Aszor’s.—At Newton Abbot’s a 
ew hospital has just-been opened. In the 
ew building twenty-seven patients can be 
xcommodated without any strain on the 
yxsources of the hospital. In the new hospital 
tainage and everything has been carried out 
the most perfect manner, The building is 
bout 200ft. long and 48ft. in width. There 
two large wards at either end, beautifully 
ht. The private wards, board-room, sur- 
ary, operating room, &c., are in the centre. 
pecial attention has been devoted to the 
erating room. Nurses’ rooms are on the 
; floor, an accident room is at the rear, for 
s that require only temporary attention, 
st ete building is devoted to the out- 
epartment. r. S, Segar, of Newton 
bot, was the architect, and Mr. H. Mills 
builder. The furnishing of the hospital, 
yet only half complete, A broad winding 
dway-teads up from East-street to the hose 
close by the severely plain old Baptist 
al, erected in 1697. The cost was £26000. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Under Discussion. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE SCULPTORS. 


At the Leeds School of Art a lecture was 
recently given by Mr. W..H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., 
on “Early Renaissance Sculptors and Their 
Work.” The lecturer, inhis opening remarks, 
enumerated the early fifteenth century Floren- 
tine sculptors, specially mentioning Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Luca and Andrea della Robbia, 
Bernardo and Antonio Rossellino, Desiderio 
da Settignani, and Mino da Fiesoli. A brief 
sketch was then given of the three great 
schools of sculpture, the Greek of the time of 
Pericles, the Early Italian Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century (treated in the lecture), 
and the later or culminating period of the 
Renaissance. The year 1400 was notable in 
the annals of Art as being the date of the 
celebrated competition for the Baptistery 
doors at Florence between Branelleschi and 
Ghiberti. With the advent of these two 
artists, sculpture gradually emerged from its 
mediwval manner, and while retaining much of 
the devotional and mystical spirit. which 
characterises the earlier work of the period, it 
burst the bonds of middle age tradition. There 
was a closer approach to Nature to be observed, 
a greater sense of proportion, and a feeling of 
refinement and subtlety which appeared to 
blend the best elements of Greek Art with the 
spiritual inwardness which was so marked a 
feature of early Italian artistic work. ‘The 
sculpture of this epoch, although in a state of 
development which culminated in the work of 
Michael Angelo, was, notwithstanding, in itself 
perfect within certain limitations. Its per- 
fection lay chiefly in its bas-relief—a system 
of low relief being relied on by the artists to 
express their creations in marble, bronze, or 
terra-cotta. The delicate kind of relief, called 
by the Italians “ Stiacciato,” in which the form 
often looked drawn rather than chiselled, was 
excelled in chiefly by Donatello, whose Santa 
Cecilia might be pointed out as a typical 
example of this treatment. This element of 
evanescence and delicate refinement was 
common also to the statues and effigies which 
formed so prominent a feature of the tombs 
met with in the churches of Florence. 


R.1L.B.A. ELECTIONS. 


At a business meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Prof. G. Aitchison in 
the-chair, held on Monday, December 5th, 
the elections were made :—Fellows: Robert 
Lockhart McCowat, of Johannesburg ; 
William White Cooper, M.A., Diocesan Archi- 
tect of Grahamstown, Cape Colony; Henry 
Thomas Hare (A), Ashpitel Prizeman, 1886, of 
London; William Henry Duffield (A), of 
London. Associates: John Cecil Baines, 
London ; Christopher William Surrey, London ; 
Albert Herbert, Leicester; Louis Moore, 
Woolston, Southampton; Percival Cherry 
Blow, St. Albans; James Stockdale Harrison, 
Leicester ; Miss Ethel Mary Charles, London ; 
Arthur Reutlinger Gough, Redland; Charles 
Riddey, Wellingborough; Victor Evans 
Boésher, St. Leonards-on-Sea; Robert Walter 
Carden, London; Arthur William Vercoe, Lee, 
S.E.; Alexander Cowie, London; Gerald 
McMichael, Birmingham. Hon. Associate : Sir 
Alexander Binnie. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


The members of the Northern Architectural 
Association, at their last meeting, heard a 
lecture by the Rev. Canon Savage, of South 
Shields. The subject was Durham Cathedral. 
The substance of the lecture was not a tech- 
nical discourse on Architecture, but an 
historical sketch of the growth of the magnifi- 
cent cathedral. Canon Savage’s introductory 
remarks were especially interesting. He 
pointed out that the cathedral was not dumped 
down on the hill on which it stands, but that 
it was the outcome of a long heritage of 
spiritual life—a heritage that began with 
Iona, and that was developed at Lindisfarne 
till, within a short period afterwards, the whole 
of Northumbria became an organised diocese. 


In that diocese at first the structures were ex- 
tremely simple. The huts that were built on 
Holy Island were, no doubt, after the pattern of 
the huts some of which still remain in the West 
of Ireland. For some years wooden buildings 
only were erected, and then came the introduc- 
tion of stone buildings by Benedict Biscop, 
with his Gallic masons, the first stone building 
being at Monkwearmouth, to be followed 
shortly afterwards by Jarrow. ‘The Saxon 
churches had a totally different ground plan 
from the churches of the Augustine mission in 
Kent. Those in the North had the nave built 
in the form of two cubes, with a square pres- 
bytery, while those with a round presbytery 
were found only in the churches of the 
Gregorian mission. ‘here were many indica- 
tions of the passing from wood to stone, 


SCOTCH GARDENS. 


Mr. R. 8. Lorimer read a paper before the 
Edinburgh Architectural Society on the 30th 
ult. Mr. W. Nicholson Cumming was in the 
chair. The subject was “Scotch Gardens,” 
and in opening Mr. Lorimer dwelt on the 
privacy and seclusion of the garden, as a place 
removed from worldly worry, where one’s fancy 
may blossom with the flowers. Of history 
there was little to tell beyond reminiscences 
of the days of Queen Mary, when French influ- 
ence may be said to have created the taste for 
the formal pleasure ground. The special charm 
of Scotch gardens is difficult to describe, but 
Mr. Lorimer successfully carried his audience 
through a quaint “ plaisance” of old yew 
hedges, cropped terraces, sun dials, and gay 
borders. Broad principles were then laid down 
on such matters as avenues, vistas, the shading 
off of formality as the park is approached, and 
Garden Architecture. Mr. Lorimer then showed 
a number of delightful views from such famous 
gardens as Balcaskie, Edgell, Wemyss, and 
Hatton. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer. 


MODERN METHODS OF TREATING 
SEWAGE. 

Any observations that Dr. A. Bostock Hill 
may have to make on the treatment of sewage 
are certain to be listened to with interest by 
members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
who heard an address the other day by Dr. 
Hill on the subject of “Sewage and modern 
methods of treatment.”—Dr. Hill at the 
outset showed how sewage varied according to 
the construction of the sewers—whether they 
were old or modern, whether they received the 
storm water, or whether they were constructed 
on the separate system, or whether they re- 
ceived much manufacturing refuse. The 
variations in quantity also depended largely 
upon whether the sewage received the storm 
water. He submitted several analyses of 
sewage, and then proceeded to deal with his 
subject historically. He pointed out how the 
question of the treatment of sewage became 
important from the time of the appointment 
of the Rivers Pollution Commission, and went 
on to show how the old views with reference 
to the chemical treatment of sewage were 
false both in theory and practice, and were 
only maintained in places into which the 
more advanced views had not penetrated. He 
dealt at some length with the disposal of 
sewage by the modern bacteriological methods, 
affirming that any system which was opposed 
to the principle on which the bacteria which 
produced resolution of the sewage depended 
was false, and must fail. He asserted that 
one of the main reasons for the failure of 
purification at Saltley Sewage Farm was the 
flooding of the land, thus preventing the 
access of air to the bacteria. Without air, of 
course, the bacteria died, and without them 
no purification of the sewage could take 
place. 


Tue ArcHBISHOP OF YorK has dedicated the 
new day schools which have been erected in 
Royal Avenue Road, Scarborough, in con- 
nection with the Church of St. Martin’s-on- 
the-Hill in that town. 
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TENDERS. 
Information from accredited sources should be 
gent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 


be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BROMLEY (Kent).—For 


additions, &c., to hospital. 

Skym Corner, for the Bromley and Beckenham Joint 

Hospital Board. Mr. John Ladds, architect, 7, Doughty- 

street, London, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred Boxall, 8, 

Adam-street, Adelphi, W.0.:— 

B.J.White & Sons£7,723 18 3] R.A. Lowe... ... £6,728 0-0 
L. Evans 6,711 0 0 


Wallis and Sons 


7,393 0 0 


The General Pryer and Co. ... 6,707 8 0 
Builders... 7,370 0 OJ T.D.Graty, Brom- 

Hutchings . 6,921 0 0 ley* . oe 6,299 0 0 

Potter Bros. 6,886 11 0 


* Accepted. 

CHISWICK, W.—Accepted for the erection and com- 
pletion of eight detached villas, Spencer-road. Grove Park, 
Sw Messrs. Palgrave and Co., architects, 28, Victoria-street, 
So. re atk 

Joseph Bennett, John-street, W. ... £8,500 

CLIFDEN (Ireland).—For the extension of infirmary, 
sewerage, &c.,for the Union Guardians. Mr. Jas. Perry, 
County Surveyor, Galway :— 

William Baird i . e .. £608 11 6 
(Drainage £227, plumbing £169, cooking £211.) 
Thomas and Taylor sss ay 198 10 0 
(Cooking and washing troughs only.) 

Maguire and Gatehell ... x = 563 0 0 
(Cooking and laundry £241, drains and plumbing £322.) 
T. W. Little, Dublin* .. ; . 545.0 0 
(Drains £189, cooking, laundry, plumbing, &c., £356.) 
Thomas McWilliams Se 360 0 0 

(Drains, plumbing.) 
Thos. McWilliams, Chfden* °° ; 
(Building alterations.) 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E£.°. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


495 0 6 


/  COUSLAN DS: Jn1PRo! 
CLIMAX DIRECT-ActiWa VENT, 


W= 
= 


Geoffrey Emerson... te nee so ay 
(For all the work specified.) 
T. W. Little... Wend 07000: 40 


920 0 0 


(For all the work.) 
* Accepted 
DARTFORD HEATH.—For the erection of twelve 
cottages at Dartford Heath. Kent. Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect and surveyor, 8, Ironmonger-lane, B.C., 
and Orpington, Kent :— 


Rider and Son » «. £4,096 | 'T. Knight .». £3,880 
Stebbings and Pannett 3,938 | J. Lonsdale 8,812 


DRUMMUIR, N.B.—For building public hall. Robert B. 
Pratt, architect, Elgin :— 
Masonry.—Davidson, Huntly $ 
Carpentry.—Archibald, Huntly ... 
Plwmbing.—Ross Bros., Dufftown 
Slating.—Forsyth, Keith ... ie 
Plastering.—McKay, Keith oe. Pen 
Painting.—Garden and Ward, Dufftown ... 
Heating.—McKenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh 
LONDON .—For fittings to shop, Upton-lane, Forest-gate, 
E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King 
William-street, London, E.C. :— 


LOLS 


Parnell & Sons, Ltd... £244| A. Webb*.. ... .. .. £244 
FEU No te: pa PDD, * Accepted. 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 
and 


~ ROOFING” <s:. FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


5 Hope ST.GLas 


LOCKS 


YELLOW. PITCH PIN 
Per 100 Blocks Ship within 
Se Nha At Whart. |“Gne month. | At Wharf. 
174x3x3 12 3 11 16 6 
174 x3x2 8 9 Til ll 8 
173x3x1} 6 9 0 91 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
14x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x44 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= ” 

Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, &. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA: 
Telephone No. GO1 Avenue. 


OW .- 


SANITARY 


PIPES. | 


Min 


= 


<<< 
a 


S DUCKETT ESON6 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


SANITARY VARE. 
BURNLEY, LANCASHIR 


~ 
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December 14, 1898. | AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vii 
INDON.—Accepted ffor erecting [twenty 'suites of flats LOSSIEMOUTH,.—For building a dining-hall, &e Vi ; " 
=> é § f : pete) ‘ “hall, &e, aults ¢ Zi ” voyy (1 4 
e-road, Kensington, for Mr. H. B. M otiabe. Mr. E. J. Lossiemouth, N.B. ‘Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Hlgin:— ” Limited “urd eagloafield, aretiteos sti ary nt cat ned 
architect, 50, Lincoln's Inn-fields :— Masonry.—MecPherson, Elgin _ ... Ree % Building.—W Marshall ; Js egies 
. Smith, Camberwell a + ... £15,550 Carpentry.—Ritchie and Son, Lossiemouth... Joinery—a Kendall : ps MS se 
INDON.—For enlargement of Block D, Telegraph Plumbing,—Gordon and Son, Elgin Slating.—T. Mandle at: 
sory, Mount Pleasant, E.C., for the Commissioners of Plastering —Gray, Elgin ... +e > . 7 £1,097 Plastering.—T. Kirk = ae “hi + & £2,500 
i, Piblic Works and Buildings :— Glating.—Murray, Lossiemouth... a ¥ Plumbing,—E. Graham al Ce ‘sy 
fowlem and Co. ... £13,517] B. E. Nightingale ... £11,867 Painting. —Forsyth, Elgin - Painting and Glazing.—J. Gordon =. ..J 
{. Lorden and Son 12,988 | R.W.Pattinson & Sons 11,399 Tronwork,—Johnston and Co., Elgin rAll of Maryport.) 
{. Sherwin .. ... 12,894} Arthur E, Wilson, 1, MANSFIELD.—For proposed eight cottages off Rose- MUNDESLEY (Nortel eee proposed new Grand 
. Yerbury & Sons 12,489} The Pavement,North- | mary-lane, Mansfield, for the Mansfield Co-operative Hotel. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, 31, Castle Meadow, Nor- 
hessum and Sons ree Mh op Middlesex* .., 11,100 Saag Lee: Messrs. Vallance and Westwick, archi- a : 
ccepted. | tects, Mansfield :— . Bennetts... 01. £12,150 0, J. Harn sch... £10,036 
INDON.—For the erection of billiard-room at the | Brailsford and Son_ ... £2,690 | Vallance and Blyth J. 8. Smith 10,716 0| Kerridge and Shaw 9°99 4 
ng’s Head.” London, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, | J. Greenwood... .. 2,583] Mansfield* ..° ... £2,120 J.Youngsand Sons 10,660 0] Cornish & Gaymer, 
ooked-lane, King William-street, London, B.C. Quan- | Gilbert & Gabbitass ... 2,450 G. Riches.. |. ... 10,591 0] North Walsham* 9,600 3 
s supplied :— * Accepted—subject to deductions. J. W.Collins... .. 10,525 0 * Accepted. z 
ey CE co LL AOS 1A, SWODD i 3.50 > se £9,875 MANSFIELD.—For proposed two houses, Portland- SHOREHAM.—For the erection of a_private residence 
field Bros. ... ... 1,398] T.Osborn and Sons*... 1,346 street, Mansfield, for Mr. G. A. Fish. Plans, specifications, and stables at Shoreham, Kent. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 
ad H. Cocks .. .... 1,390 | P. Hart 2k LOTT and bill of quantities by Messrs. Vallance and Westwick architect and surveyor, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and 
* Accepted, shortest time. architects, Mansfield :— : Orpington, Kent :-— 
MIDON.—For extension of premises,  Powis-street H. Vickers .._... £2,171 0 0|J. Greenwood .., £2,043 0 0 en and Smith £2,210 | Somerford and Son ... £2,053 
jlwich, for Messrs. Garrett and Co., Ltd. Messrs. Gilbert&Gabbitass 2,154 0 0/ Fisher Bros. : ee Samay an 27126 | Wiltshire and Son... 2,024 
rch, Quick, and Whincop, architects, Woolwich :— J.H.Vickers, Ltd. 2,108 11 2| Mansfield* ... 1,850 0 0 ae RO SS eee arc erecting a house at Winchester, 
iday and Son... ... £4,126] H. L. Holloway ... ... £3,832 * Accepted—subject to deductions. anes ge Dickens. Messrs. Cancellor and Hill, archi- 
fara. Bros. ... ... 3,980] Chapman... ... .. ... 3,815 MANSFIELD.—For sewering, levelling, metalling, kerb- jen mane eon street, Winchester ces 
tle and Appleton... 3,833 | Thomas and Edge* .... 3,794 ing, &c., Quarry-lane, Mansfield, for the Mansfield Corpora- | Thompson ODE sae 43 2,248 Waters... wn... £2,137 
* Accepted. fea on drawings mot specification prepared by Mr. R. Fielder eo Ree Js re Jobbins ... .. .. ... 2,000 
INDON.—For additions and alterations at “‘ The Green frank Vallance- C.E., Borough Surveyor:— 7 FORD. For erecti Pipa Ofer 
a,’ East Ham, E. Mr. Herbert Riches; architect, 3, J.F. Price... ... £1,565 0 0|J.LaneandSon £1,326 0 0 Wrodied paar he ee Ra age of Ae ne penn 
dked-lane, King William-street, London, E.C, Quanti- ue Green ood a i ides se feck 10 10 lane, King William-street Bastaer Gee i aaa, 
supplied :— J. Hawle 937 isher Bros. * ... 1,278 0 0 iF Osborn and Sor : (acc ted yeaa 5 
‘ 8 O75 HOF Sons ... £2,96 J. Ford... ..-... 1,869 1 3] W. A. Vallance STE Re ee ACC GD LOUIE: ek eae tee yOu 
>See a sey ee aes and. Sons:.:.: aay 7 Tomlinson ... 1,268 10 9 Mansfield* =! 1,249 0 0 | Abell ee ren ee: ae be phe pore 
5 : wee ee cee oe > 2,888 Pep Va D th. Messrs. F she PF: erbe s . 
ad H. Cocks .. 2,978 | Sheffield Bros, ... ... 2,785 v Aceé pted. aah | tects, Bromley-by-Bow, B., and 3, Orooked-lane B.C. ; 
* Accepted. MARYPORT.—Accepted for rebuilding the “Victoria | W.Harris(accepted)’.. .. .. «1 fil 
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/ENTILATION Ann WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


me Y 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
= - ESTIMATES FREE. 


VILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


% 


° THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD,, : 
ee = Gi, T i 2 Ane are AND MAKERS OF 


a 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF 1 Peas 
E- IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. Mine 


7) SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPAGTUM" 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by Giin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Waa 
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Made in ‘‘ Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


Vlll 


THE BUILDERS’ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ORNSEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
z TO ROAD AND SEWER CONTRACTORS. 

The Hornsey Urban District Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for SEWERING, LEVELLING, 
PAVING, METALLING, CHANNELLING, and. 
MAKING GOOD, the following ROAD and portion of 
road, situate within the District of Hornsey, viz :— 

1. Temple-road. 
2, Rathcoole Gardens (Ist section). 

Plans and. ‘specifications may be seen, and forms of 
Tender and all information obtained, on application to 
Mr. E. J. LOVEGROVE, Engineer to the Council, at 
the Offices mentioned below, on any morning between 
the hours of TEN and TWELVE o'clock, on a sum of 
Two Pounds being deposited with the Clerk to the 
Couneil, which sum will be retained by the Council and 
deemed to be forfeited if a bond-fide Tender is not 
made by the depositor. 

If a Tender is made which is not accepted, the sum 
deposited will be returned, and if a Tender is accepted 
such sum will be retained by the Council until the 
contract has been executed by the depositor, and will 
be forfeited in the event of his or his sureties failing or 
neglecting to execute such contract, or the bond 
accompanying same, within seven days after he or they 
respectively shall have been requested to execute the 
same, 

No Tender will be considered except on the pre- 
s°ribed form. 

fealed and endorsed Tenders are to te deposited in 


the Tender box in my department not later than FOUR 
o’clock p.m. on MONDAY, DECEMBER 19th next. 
The Council reserve to themselves the right to 
decline all, or any, or any portion, of the Tenders so 
sent in. 
By oe 
F. D. ASKEY 
Clerk to the District Council, 
Offices, Southwood-lane, 
Highgate, N. 
December 6th, 1898, 


DMONTON SCHOOL BOARD. 
TENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of a 
NEW INFANTS’ SCHOOL at Eldon -road, Lower 
Edmonton. 
Persons desirous of Tendering must send in their 
rames to the undersigned not later than NOON, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1898, accompanied by 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


i Mj 1 

i\\| For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, . 
| Estimates and full particulars on ap 
} plication to 


) THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 


JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction S W 


JOURNAL 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 


Milne s Registered 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP ( 


With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 
101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


Binding Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price ts. od. each. 


FRED™ JONES & Co. 


“PATENT BRITISH- MADE 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF 


AND 


SILICATE COTTON ‘ -FIBROUS PLASTER 
on “SLAG WOOL.” a .—SLABS — 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous ‘Plaster Works, Kentish ‘town, LONDON, N.W. 


LONDON. 
Ww. 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural | 
Review. 


VOL. THREE. | 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND | 


For 


The 


Water Supply, Drainage, Irrigation and Power 


MANSION, FARM, ESTATE or 
WV ASD Re SIP Pi 
| Drainage of Quarries, Clay Pits & Low-Lying Lands or Ponds, 


WIND POWER COSTS NOTHING, 


“IDEAL” 


GALVANISED 


ween” STEEL WINDMILL 


VILLAGE. 


and 


Price Requires neither attention or outlay, 
as it is thoroughly Self-Regulating. 
TURBINE AND WATER WHEEL PUMPS. TANKS, PIPES, AND FITTINGS. 
JOHN S. MILLAR & SON, Water Engineers 
ANNAN, N.B. 
: KENNAN & SONS, RICHD. PATTERSON & CO., 
Effingham House, | Fishamble St, Dubliti. High Street, Belfast. 
Arundel Street. | 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
iRON STAIRCASES | 
(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 


IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations, 
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% SVRVEYORS- BVILDERS - 
- SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


DECEMBER 14TH, 1898. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


| INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBOROPE. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”’ in large quantities. 


i “W6 


exlv 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrEGon.” MONITOR.—* Manor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxiyn,” “ Curcaeo.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hetena,” “Witmineton,” “NasHvILun,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “ Marierta,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kzarsaaz,” “KENTUCKY,” « ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILu1No1s,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-knowa 

colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
“ NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF 
SEWAGE.* 


By Grorce TuHupicuum, F.C.S. 


N the last occasion upon which the author 
had the honour of reading a paper before 
the Society, he dealt with the principles 
involved in the successful biological treatment 
of sewage effluents, more particularly as de- 
duced from the results obtained from the one- 
acre filter bed at the Northern Outfall at 
Barking Creek. At the same time he hinted 
at the advance then being made by the local 
authorities at Sutton, Surrey, viz., the direct 
treatment of the actual sewage by the same 
agencies, but under conditions, as regards bed 
material chiefly, necessarily somewhat altered. 
The progress in this direction has since that 
time been remarkable, and very many 
authorities, all over the kingdom, have 
followed in the footsteps of the Sutton Council 
by adopting their method in its entirety. It 
is not the intention of the author, on the 
present occasion to deal with the question 
from 
Its ScimntTiric on THEORETICAL ASPECT; 


this has lately been fully discussed upon many 
occasions. It is rather sought to bring before 
the notice of the members of the society the 
practical outcome of a large amount of experi- 
mental work, and to show how the system can 
be adapted to meet local requirements in 
various cases; it being now evident that the 
general principal of biological treatment, in 
one form or another, is acknowledged by the 
majority of those practically concerned in the 
disposal of waste matters. The author has 
also no intention of entering into matters of 
history, claims as to priority of ideas, or even 
as to the relative merits of the various schemes 
suggested, except with regard to those two 
systems which are at present most prominently 
before the public. During the last eighteen 
months the author, together with his partner, 
Mr. W. J. Dibdin, formerly chief of the 
chemical and gas department of the London 
County Council, has had numerous oppor- 
tunities of applying in practice the principles 
learned during many years of experiment ; 
and it is the general result of such practical 
experience, illustrated 


By Certain ConcrRETE Exampuss, 


that he now proposes to lay before the Society. 
In addition to dealing with this matter as 
applied to larger communities, he also proposes 
to discuss the question of the treatment of the 
sewage of isolated country houses, workhouses, 
schools, asylums or other public institutions ; 
a question which, more especially latterly, has 
become of the greatest importance. In attempt- 
ing to apply the biological method to the 
treatment of the sewage of any given place, 
three questions of paramount importance have 
to be considered; these are (1) the available 
fall; (2) the nature of the soil; and (3) the 
possibility of the sewage containing ingredients 
which are hostile to microbial life. The first 
two questions, those of fall and nature of soil, 
will in great measure determine, according to 
the author’s views, the method to be adopted 
in the particular case. In gravitation schemes 
in which the sewage is delivered at less than 
4ft. above the point at which it must be finally 
discharged, it would appear that the septic or 
Exeter method possesses some advantages, in 
that a fall is required into and out of one set 
of bacteria beds only, no head being lost by 
passage through the septic tank in which the 
preliminary solution of the solid matter is 
effected. It must be understood that in dis- 
cussing arguments of this kind the author is 
not siding with the septic tank against the 
Sutton, nor with the Sutton against the septic 
tank system. He desires merely to point out 
what are the particular advantages of either 
according to the local conditions, and the final 
results produced by either process are in all 
respects comparable. If the sewage be naturally 
delivered at a point very near the level of the 
final outfall it must then be quite evident that 


* A paper read before the Soci ineer 
Dest ven teas ociety of Engineers on 


a system requiring a fall through one bacteria 
bed only has an advantage from an economic 
point of view over a scheme which necessitates 
a fall through two beds. If, however, the 
sewage must in any case be pumped, or is 
delivered by gravitation at a height above the 
outfall sufficient to allow of the interposition 
of two sets of bacteria beds, it then becomes a 
matter for consideration as to which of the 
two should be adopted; and the decision, it 
appears likely, will usually be arrived at from 
economic reasons mainly, if not entirely. The 
extent of fine-grain bed to be provided will be 
the same in either case; the difference, there- 
fore, so far as the first cost is concerned, will 
be the 


DirFERENCE BETWEEN THE CosT 


of a coarse-grain bacteria bed and of a septic 
tank. Where the soil is light and porous, so 
that all tanks and beds must be built of brick- 
work on concrete bottoms, it is possible that 
such difference may be extremely small, since 
the extra cost of covering the septic tank will 
be compensated by its being of smaller cubic 
contents than bacteria beds to do the same 
work, and by its requiring no bed material. 
Where, however, the nature of the soil is such 
as to permit of the construction of bacteria 
beds in the open ground, merely puddling 
the bottom and sides, the advantage from a 
pecuniary point of view is entirely with the 
system adopted at Sutton. On suitable land, 
such as the heavy clay at Sutton itself, bacteria 
beds can be made by merely excavating, 
burning the soil, laying drains on the bottom, 
and returning the burnt ballast; and this has 
actually been done at a cost, for a bed 8ft. in 
depth, of 4d, per foot super, or £726 per acre. 
In places where the bacteria beds must be 
erected above the ground level, but where 
clay is readily obtainable, such beds can be 
prepared at a relatively small cost; and in 
these instances also the 
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on the Sutton than on the septic system. 
With regard to the third point, that of the 
sewage possibly containing matters hostile to 
the growth of microbes, the author has found, 
as a matter of experience, that the majority 
of trade effluents, especially if diluted with a 
reasonable proportion of ordinary domestic 
sewage, will yield to the influence of either 
erobic or anerobic organisms. In a joint 
paper by Mr. Dibdin and the author, read 
before the Society of Chemical Industry in 
April, 1897, this question was specially dis- 
cussed ; and it was shown that bacterial 
treatment was applicable to sewage contain- 
ing considerable quantities of refuse liquors 
from many trades, including, as in the case of 
Leeds, effluents from tanneries, galvanising 
works, copper works (wet process), and the 
solid matters from shoddy; in the case of 
Maidstone, from tanneries and breweries; at 
West Bromwich, pickle liquor from galvanising 
works; at Yeovil, from the yards of fell- 
mongers and leather dressers ; and in various 
instances in which the sewage to be treated 
was highly charged with refuse from gas- 
works, margarine factories, dairies, and dis- 
tilleries. ‘Taken as a whole, the experience of 
the last two years goes to prove that in the 
large majority of cases the manufacturing 
refuse which may be present in the sewage 
does not prevent the application of the 


PRINCIPLES OF BioLoaicaL TREATMENT 


throughout; whilst in cases in which pre- 
liminary precipitation or other treatment is 
necessary, the final purification can be best 


effected by means of the fine bacteria bed, as" 


described by the author in his paper read 
before the Society in 1896, Turning to a con- 
crete example of the advantages possessed by 
a bacterial process as compared with chemical 
precipitation and land treatment, the author 
would point to the Worcester Park outfall 
works of the Cheam and Cuddington Council, 
in the area administered by the Epsom Rural 
District Council. This is one of those cases, 
alluded to by the author in his previous com- 
munication, in which the successful working 
of the farm is rendered practically impossible 
by the very nature of the soil, which is a 
heavy clay, waterlogged in wet seasons, and 


in dry ones full of cracks which admit of the 
direct passage of the sewage effluent to the 
underdrains, whence it escapes, unpurified, 
into the brook. But it is justin such a soil 
that xrobic bacterial treatment can be adopted 
in the most economical manner possible. The 
daily quantity of sewage delivered at the 
Worcester Park Farm is about 80,000 gallons, 
the high-level sewage containing considerable 


“quantities of brewery refuse, the low-level 


being ordinary domestic sewage. The high- 
level delivers by gravitation near the highest 
point of the farm, whilst the low-level, enter- 
ing at the bottom, is pumped to precipitation 
tanks about the centre of the area. ‘Two 
small artificial filters were also provided. The 
effluent produced was very bad, and the 
general condition of the farm unsatisfactory. 
It was accordingly determined to establish. 
coarse and fine bacteria beds on the Sutton 
method ; both sets, since the fall was sufficient, 
to be excavated ; and the bed material to be 
burnt ballast obtained on the farm itself. 
Pending the carrying out of these alterations, 
it was necessary to deal by some temporary 
means with the high-level sewage, which was 
responsible for the larger proportion of the 
effluent complained of. The method adopted 
for effecting this purpose is highly instructive, 
as showing the 


IpentTITY or Lanp TREATMENT 


with so-called bacterial treatment, and at the 
same time demonstrating the reason for the 
superiority of the artificial over the natural 


method of rendering microbial life available 


for this purpose. A plot-of land of about an 

acre in area having been selected, the main 

effluent drain was locked, and the sewage 

(which in order to reach the highest portion 

had to be backed up in the outfall sewer) was” 
allowed to flow on to the land until no more 

could be received ; in fact, the whole plot was 

considered and treated as a Sutton bacteria 

bed. This operation occupied about three 

days. At the expiration of this period the 

damming of the outfall sewer was stopped, and 

the sewage allowed to flow freely for a short ~ 
time into the precipitation tanks, in order to 

remove any accumulation of sludge from the 
sewer ; the backing up was repeated, and the 

sewage diverted on to a second plot treated in 

a similar manner to the first. The valve 

locking the latter was opened, and the water 

gradually discharged from the plot. The 

work was continued in this way, using the plots 

alternately, and the result was a remarkable 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE QUALITY OF THE 
EFFLUENT. 


That which before was black and stinking was 4 


clear and had only a slight sewage odour, 
analysis bearing out the conclusions arrived 
at from inspection by sight and smell. Such 


an operation must of course not be looked ~ 


upon as a typical bacterial treatment. The 


time occupied in filling the bed and conse- — 


quently the period during which the organisms 


are submerged is far too long; whilst the bed 
material is so fine that the re-entry of air is _ 


necessarily imperfect, and choking of the 


surface by the suspended matters in the raw _ 


sewage would take place probably at an early 
date. 
the most careful consideration. By compelling 

the intimate contact of the sewage matters — 


with the purifying bacteria, and by ensuring _ 
that such contact should be of some duration, 


work was effected, which under the original 
conditions was impossible. The 


AoTION OF THE ORGANISMS 


existing in the soil was controlled, as in an © 
artificial bed; and the desired result was 
arrived at with practically no expenditure — 


whatever. But, as just pointed out, such a 
method, however admirable as a temporary 
expedient, could not be looked on as a radical 
cure; since the fineness of the bed material 
and its softness would infallibly cause a break 
down in the course of time. The bed material 


must be of a size sufficient to admit the passage, _ 
in the case of the coarse beds, of the suspended _ 
particles in the sewage; and in both sets of — 
beds of the free admission of atmospheric air _ 
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But as an object lesson it is worthy of | 
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as the water is withdrawn. Itmust also be of — 


- amore or less hard and resistant nature 1 He. 


. oor 


order that it may retain its original size and 


shape, and not break down into a mud. To- 


provide, therefore, for the 
PERMANENT TREATMENT OF THE SEWAGE 


coarse-grain beds, having a united area of 
4500 superficial feet and a depth of 3ft., were 
designed, the bed material to be burnt ballast, 
the whole of which had been rejected by a 
screen having a half-inch mesh; and a similar 
number of fine beds, with a united area of 
4950 superficial feet and a depth of 3ft., the 
bed material being also burnt ballast, but in 
this case of a size which would pass a screen 
having a half-inch mesh, the fine dust only 
being rejected. The beds were constructed 
by excavating, puddling the bottoms and 
sides, and laying agricultural drains on the 
bottom, leading to an outlet controlled by a 
valve. The cost of the beds, to deal with a 
dry weather flow of 80,000 gallons daily, 
amounts to £325 only. The result of the 
work is what was anticipated, namely, the 
production of a perfectly satisfactory effluent. 
A similar method will be found generally 
applicable on a large number of sewage farms 
which are at present yielding unsatisfactory 
results, and it is this facility that constitutes 
one great advantage of the Sutton system. 
Existing precipitation tanks can be utilised, 
in small part as sand traps, in the greater 
eee as coarse beds, being converted into the 
atter by the simplest form of drainage being 
laid on the floors, and by being then filled 
with burnt ballast, coke, or whatever material 
can be readily provided in the neighbourhood. 
Fine beds can then be constructed as indicated, 
and the effluent from these can be 
é PasseD oN To THE LAND 
when desired, or may be discharged directly 
into a watercourse when the condition of the 
crops or the soil renders irrigation useless or 
harmful. The immediate benefits derived 
from such a conversion of the method of treat- 
ment are well marked ; the use of chemicals is 
abandoned, saving cost of both materials and 


labour. The collection and subsequent treat- - 


ment of sludge is abolished, since there is no 
sludge, merely a small quantity of rags, paper; 
and similar matters collected by the screens, 
and amounting in ordinary cases to about 
‘thirty barrow loads per million gallons, the 
sludge item also making a marked difference 
in the working cost. There is at no time 
danger of nuisance arising from the works, 
such as is necessarily the case when sludge 
has to be dealt with and an effluent liable to 
secondary putrefactive decomposition is spread 
over the land; and, lastly, the crops can 
receive the full benefits of the manurial con- 
stituents of the sewage at such times as 
irrigation is wise or needful, without being 
drowned, and compelled to grow in sodden 
soil by its being always necessary to pass the 
effluent through the land. The Sutton works 
themselves form a typical instance of the 
advantage of conversion. By the time the 
alterations are completed, the whole cost will 
have been less than £2000, whilst the annual 
saving in working expenses already or to be 
effected amounts to no less than £500, or about 
8d. per head of population. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Waurer A. Ducar, an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, opened a public 
inquiry at Milnthorpe, in relation to a new 
sewerage scheme promoted by the Rural 
District Council of South Westmoreland, who 
have applied to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £1250 to carry out the 
project. 

Tue Finance Committee of the Whitechapel 
District Board have brought up a report in 
which they rocomiragd that the Board shall 
make application ‘to the London County 
Council for the borrowing of £25,000 for the 
purchase of a site as a generating station in 
Osborne Street, Whitechapel. This property 
is adjacent to the Board’s destructor premises, 
and they hope to utilize the waste heat for the 
generation of the current. Among the streets 
to be first lighted will be the Whitechapel 
Road, Lemon Street, Commercial Road, and 

Commercial Street. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Ar an important meeting of the Waterworks 
Committee of the Llanelly Borough Council it 
was decided to push forward the construction 
of a second storage reservoir, arrangements 
having been made with all the landowners for 
the purchase of the necessary land, with one 
exceptinn. The proposed reservoir will be 
constructed above thepresentone at Cwmlliedi, 
and will have a capacity of 180 million gallons. 
The plans were produced and approved, and 
the account of the arbitrator, amounting to 
120 guineas, was ordered to be paid in full. 
It was further decided to instruct the Finance 
Committee to arrange for a loan for the money 
required. 


GIBRALTAR can now boast of a system of 
drainage second to none in our Colonies. ‘The 
advantages of a really effective sewerage 
scheme cannot be over-estimated in a fortress 
like this, where a large garrison of soldiers 
and sailors, whose health is of prime im- 
portance, is stationed. The new sewer has 
involved an immense amount of labour and 
skill during the two years or so of its con- 
struction. It is of solid concrete and high 
enough for a man to walk erect through its 
entire length of two miles from the north end 
of the town to the southern outlet at Europa 
Point, where allthe matter is carried away 
into the waters of the Mediterranean. ‘Ihe 
pumping engines and machinery are fine 
specimens of British handiwork from the firms 
of Crossley (Manchester) and Schonn (London) 
respectively, and are situated at the north end 
of the garrison. By means of a tank of large 
capacity, fitted with flood gates, some hundreds 


of tons of water are discharged with tremen- 


dous force through the sewer at each flushing, 
which is carried to the sea outlet in five 
It now remains for the Sanitary 
Commissioners to see that the catch-pits and 
connections from the houses to the sewer are 
kept clean, and then, doubtless, all the bad 
odours for which “Gib.” has been noted in 
past years in her streets will be athing of the 
past, together with the periodical outbreaks of 
fever that must have increased the death- 
rate, which should be very low in such a mild 
climate. The attractiveness of the place will 
sure to be increased as a health resort thereby. 


Tur Royal Commission on the London 
water question sat again on ''uesday of last 
week, Lord Llandaff in the chair, Mr. Middle- 
ton, C.E., was again under examination. The 
rainfall was, he said, much more in the Welsh 
area, from which it was proposed to take 
water for the supply of London, than it was 
in the Thames district; but, on the other 
hand, the watershed in the Thames area was 
greater than that of the Welsh. It was his 
opinion that the Welsh scheme would not be 
profitable for a very. long time to come, as the 
initial outlay would be so very great. He was 
of opinion that the Thames scheme would 
become profitable in a very much shorter 
period.—A Commissioner pointed out that 
the witness had the previous day stated that 
some time or another it would probably be 
necessary to go to Wales for water.— Witness 
replied that he had put that at a great many 
years hence. London would have to be a city 
never heard of before it would be necessary to 
go to Wales for water supply.—The Chairman : 
But London is a city never heard of before.— 
Witness maintained that it would not be 
necessary to go to Wales for many years, and 
until London had grown considerably larger 
than it was at the present time, with a much 
larger population and a much more widely 
extended area. He estimated the capital cost 
of the Welsh scheme for a supply of 1234 
million gallons a day would be 20} million 
pounds; for 135 million gallons a day 
£22,327,800; for 172 million gallons a day 
£27,803,467, and for 215 million gallons a day 
£32,789,310. He had based his estimate on 
three schemes that had already been carried 
out, and which gave an average distance of 


conduit of 81 miles. This had been con- 
structed at a cost of £91,611 per million 
gallons of supply. The total length of conduit 
which would be required for the Welsh supply 
to London would be 162 miles, and for the 
additional 81 miles he had reckoned the cost 
at so much per mile, namely, £64,000 a mile.— 
The Commission again adjourned. 


SANITARY BUILDING CONSTRUGC:- 
TION EXAMINATIONS. 


pe Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
have held their annual examination on 
Sanitary Building,Construction in their hall in 
London Wall during the last fortnight, when 
the number of candidates entering exceeded 
that of the two or three previous years. 
Entries were received from the provinces as 
well as from the district of Greater London. 
That the Company insist on a high standard 
being reached by their certificate-holders is 
evidenced by the strong board of examiners 
who have kindly helped them in their work. 
The examiners are :—Prof. A. Wynter Blyth, 
Prof. Banister Fletcher, F.R.1I.B.A., Prof. Henry 
Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., Prof. T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. Stanton 
William Preston, the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the President 
of the Architectural Association, the President 
of the Institute of Builders, and the President 
of the Clerk of Works Association. We under- 
stand that the eae | lay special stress on 
the practical nature of this examination, as 
well as on their examination in carpentry, &e. 
in the summer. All candidates are brought 
face to face with the actual objects met with 
in building, and no man who is not, or has not 
been, a practical man, can obtain the certifi- 
cate, There has been a short course of 
lectures, delivered by Prof. Banister Fletcher 
and Prof. T. Roger Smith, as a preliminary 
to this examination, and this course has 
been very well attended by candidates and 
intending candidates. The following is a 
list of the successful candidates in order of 
merit :--Gold Medal—Mr. T. Cherrill Way. 
Silver Medals—Messrs. F. Hartnoll, H. C. 
Remnant, Jno. Sanderson. Bronze Medals— 
Messrs. E. F. Brown, T. E. Kinch. Certificates 
—A. Harrington, W. H. Masters, J. G. 
Anderson, C. R. Tinson, L. Bate, A. Norton, 
W. J. Andrew, S. W. Hayward, A. C. H. 
Pendlebury, C. R, Fenn, T. R. Tanner, Geo. 
Géut. The Duke of Fife, K.T., has consented 
to distribute the prizes and certificates, etc., 
won at this and at the Carpentry Examination 
in June last, and also to the students in the 
Trades Training School, at Carpenters’ Hall 
on the 22nd inst. 


An institute, erected for the purposes 
of education and recreation in Tooley Street, 
E.C., at a cost of £12,000, in connection with 
the united charities of St. Olave’s and St. 
John’s, Southwark, has just been opened. Mr. 
Henry Stock, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, and 
the Duke was conducted over the institute. 

The last meeting of the Glasgow Technical 
College Architectural Craftsman’s Society 
was held on the 2nd December. The paper 
for the evening way by Mr. David B. Dobson, 
whose subject was “Calculations Simplified,’ 
as applied to building structures generally. 
The lecturer treated his subject under the 
three following heads :—Reactions, bending 
moments, moments of resistance, mathematics 
in brief ; wood beams, cast iron beams, rolled 
iron beams, steel beams ; wood struts and cast 
iron columns, and went over the formule in a 
simple and comprehensive manner. He illus- 
trated his remarks by going over examples of 
each on the blackboard. He gavenew formule 
for rolled iron and steel beams and wood 
streets, which, when worked out, compared 
very favourably with the older and more 
complicated formule. A new one was also 
given for cast iron columns which was very 
simple and easy to understand, a thing that 
could not be said of the usual formule given 
by Rivington and other text-books. It is one 
that should prove valuable to all members of 


the societiy. 
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VENTILATION. 


By W. N. Twetvetreszs, M.I.M.E., M.S.1. 


(IV.— Continued from page cal ) 


WELL-KNOWN primitive mode of ven- 

A tilation consisted simply in making a 
hole at the top of a room, tent, or other 
dwelling through which smoke and heated air 
might escape. Fresh air had to enter by any 
convenient, or inconvenient apertures, and the 
result was naturally eminently unsatisfactory. 
In such an arrangement as this (Fig. 15), air, 
on eitering, would travel towards the fire or 
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other source of heat, and after creating a 
draught would rise vertically towards the 
outlet without ventilating those parts of the 
room out of the track of the ascending 
current. 

This system, with some modifications, is 
still adopted by uncivilised nations, and in 
many of our churches and chapels. 

One variation of the early method con- 
sists in placing the hot air inlet or source 
of heat at one end of the room and the 
outlet in or near the ceiling, at the other 
end. This is an ingenious but futile en- 
deavour to circumvent the laws of Nature 
and it is presumably intended that the 
warmed air shall be drawn to all parts of 
the room. In effect, however, the warm air 
ascends more or less vertically on leaving the 
inlet, and travels along the ceiling to the 
outlet, leaving the remainder of the space 
unventilated. The dotted line (A B) repre- 
sents the ordinary level of respiration. 

In order to secure the better dispersion of 
warmed air, the arrangement depicted in 
Fig. 16 is often used. The inlet or source of 
heat is at one end and the outlet at the other 
end, but situated near the floor line, In 
virtue of its warmth the air rises to the ceiling, 
over which it spreads, and is drawn down- 
ward by the outlet, connected with an 
exhaust shaft of sufficient power. This 
method has the effect of securing more equal 
distribution of the warmed air but the entire 


space is not absolutely covered, nor 1s the line | 


of respiration (A B) influenced by the currents 
except at its extremes. During the summer 
season, the air admitted, not having been 
previously warmed, is frequently of lower 
temperature than the inside air, which may 
have absorbed heat given off from the 
occupants of the room, or may have otherwise 
received a degree of warmth. To provide for 
ventilation under such circumstances modifi- 
cations become necessary. Air enters as 
before and being heavier than the internal air 
spreads over the floor, from which it is drawn 
upward by the action of an alternative outlet 
near the ceiling and in communication with 
the exhaust shaft. The winter and summer 
outlets are of course constructed so that either 
of them can be opened or closed as circum- 
stauces may require, 

For the purpose of ensuring the complete 
diffusion of fresh air to all parts of the room, 
an entirely different arrangement must be 
adopted. This is indicated by Fig. 17, where 
the warm air inlet is near the top of the 
room and the outlet at the bottom. 
It may be thought perhaps that’ there 
will be a tendency for the incoming air to 
make a short circuit towards the outlet, but 
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experiment and practice both prove that no 
fear of any such result need be entertained. 
The warm air on entering tends to rise and is 


Fig. 18. 


thus spread all over the ceiling; it gradually 
displaces the whole of the other air and when 
cooled, is naturally found near the floor line 
from whence it may be readily drawn off by 
the aid of an efficient exhaust shaft. 

Apart from the fact that more equal distri- 
bution is secured, other advantages are derived 
from the position of air inlets at the top rather 
than at the bottom of a room. [If situated at 
the bottom they are extremely likely to act as 
receptacles for the collection of dust, and to 
become incubators for the reproduction of 
micro-organisms deposited from the air. Air 
inlets in this position also form mouthpieces 
from which such unnecessary objects are 
wafted into the room. When, on the other 
hand, the inlets are near the ceiling, the 


TABLE X. 
Time REQUIRED, IN MINUTES, FoR VITIATION oF AIR IN HERMETICALLY CLOSED Room. 
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general tendency of air currents produced is 
identical with that indicated to falling par-— 
ticles by the force of gravity. = 
Considerable divergence of opinion exists as 
to the merits of various systems for the 
admission and withdrawal of air. ‘There is, 
however, no doubt that when other conditions 
are favourable, the adoption of such a principle 
as that indicated by Fig. 16 is likely to yield 
the most satisfactory results. Its details 
may be varied and elaborated so as to suit all 
the requirements of large or small buildings, 


Fia. 17. 


and alternative arrangements may be provided 
for both winter.and summer use. > 

Due attention must, of course, in every case, 
be paid to the proper distribution and area of 
air inlets, so as to prevent the creation of 
draughts, and when artificial heat is required 
the air should be warmed, if possible, befo e 
admission. 
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TABLE XI. 


STANDARDS OF PuRITY CORRESPONDING TO VARIOUS DEGREES OF VENTILATION. 
(FresH Arr = ‘04 per cent. of CO2z.) 


Cubic feet of Air admitted per head. 
: Percentage of COz, 
Per Minute. Per Hour. , . 
5 300 300 ex 
10 600 170 ¢ Injurious. 
15 900 ae 
20 1200 : t F 
255 1500 ‘092 Undesirable. 
30 1800 083 7 
40 2400 ‘072 
50 3000 eon 
60. 3600 48) : 
70 4200 058 Harmless. 
80 4800 056 
90. 5400 "054: 
100 6000 “053 
TABLE XII. Sie 3 ee 
ConstITUTION oF CoAL Gas (100 Volumes). | 3 
Hydrogen. Marsh Gas. Carbonic Oxide. Heavy Hydro-Carbons. 
47°60 


41°53 


7°82 


A upplement, 


** 


3 Trade and Craft. 


“ 
f 
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JARRAHDALE JARRAH. 


The Jarrahdale Jarrah Forests and Railways 
_ Limited have executed an order from a London 
vestry for 1,773,000ft. of Jarrahdale Jarrah, of 
_which not one plank was rejected. The fact 
brings out in relief the care exercised in the 
selection and manufacture of the well-known 
paving material. Jarrahdale Jarrah, besides 
_ being a proved paving material, is well adapted 
_ for other work, such as sleepers, piles, docking, 

platforms, fencing posts, palings, &c. It has 
an excellent reputation both in London and 
the provinces, and is frequently specified 
exclusively. Shipments are often taken up 
long before arrival. 


5° 


A HISTORIC POTTERY BUSINESS. 


Doulton’s, the historic Lambeth pottery 
business, is to be floated as a limited company, 
the recent death of Sir Henry Doulton 

having involved the withdrawal of capital. 
The headquarters of the business are at 
Lambeth, but there are factories at Rowley 
Regis, the largest of their kind in the 
world, with works at Burslem, St. Helens, 
Birmingham, Paris, and elsewhere, all of 
which will be taken over by the new com 
pany. The directorate will consist of Mr. 
Henry Doulton, who has been a partner for 
seventeen years, Mr. Ronald Doulton, who has 
been engaged in the business for a quarter of 
a century, and two others. We believe, our 
contemporary continues, that the capital of 
the new company will be £1,100,000, divided 
- into £350,000 first mortgage irredeemable four 
per cent. debenture stock, £350,000 five per 
cent. cumulative preference shares, and 
-£400,000 ordinary shares, the shares being of 
the denomination of £1 each. The tangible 
_ assets to be acquired by the company, exclusive 
of goodwill, are valued at £1,063,000, and the 
_ purchase-price fixed by Mr. Henry Doulton for 
_ the whole of the business is £1,100,000, payable 
by the transfer of the whole of the ordinary 
shares, a third each of the preference shares 
and debentures, and £466,668 in cash. Thus 
only debentures and preference shares will be 
offered to the public. The profits of the 
_ business for the past four have been progres- 
sive, and have averaged more than £67,000. 


- THE UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED. 


_. The United Asbestos patent decorations are 
gaining ground. We have become on very 
friendly terms with the non-inflammable 
“Salamander” panels and friezes, and our 
growing familiarity breeds, not contempt, but 
_increased admiration. With the develop- 
ment of popular esthetic taste, and the 

increasing demand for fireproof material 


in building construction, there can be no 
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doubt that the United Asbestos Company’s 
novel and artistic covering for walls and 
ceilings will come more and more to the front. 
The material has .been tested and not 
found wanting. This, together with its 
decorative possibilities—or rather achieve- 
ments—are the potent factors in the 
success of “Salamander” decorations, which 
have now been introduced into British war 
vessels. Ths recently-launched second-class 
cruiser “Hyacinth” is up-to-date in this respect. 
Instead of the usual wood panelling in the 
cabins, the steel bulkheads dre panelled with 
ornamental asbestos covering, so that not only 
is a decorative effect comparable to that of 
the best moulded plaster work and woodwork 
produced, but the fire risk is reduced to a mini- 
mum. One of the most notable tests to 
which the fire-resisting capabilities of asbestos 
decorations have been subjected was at the 
Burlington Restaurant and Hotel, Dublin. 
The fire originated in the kitchen under the 
buffet, into which it speedily passed and 


played with tremendous heat — so_ the 
expert report informs us—on the “ Sala- 
mander” ceiling. This. ceiling arrested 


the progress of the fire, which, the same expert 
says, must have passed into the upper regions 
of the building before the fire brigade arrived 
but for the check. When the ceiling came to 
be examined, it was found to be practically 
uninjured by the fire, although torn by the 
large quantities of water thrown upon the 
floor above. As we have already mentioned, 
the United Asbestos Company has recently 
issued a reduced scale of prices. 


Tue determination to have fireproof wood is 
likely to create almost a new industry, which 
will undoubtedly result in a much more 
extensive use of the fire-resisting material in 
buildings and all kinds of structures, so that 
some facts regarding the process adopted may 
not be without interest. It is akin to the 
procedure in creosoting wood, the timber being 
treated in an airtight cylinder, into which 
there is first pumped air charged with aqueous 
vapour of high temperature until the pores of 
the wood are opened, when the moisture is 
evaporated by creating a vacuum of 20 to 28in. 
in the cylinder. The wood is then ready to 
absorb the solution of phosphate of ammonia 
and sulphate of ammonia, with other chemi- 
cals, which is pumped into the cylinder, and 
gives the wood its fireproof quality when it 
has been thoroughly dried in a kiln at 
125deg. Fahrenheit. The treatment largely 
depends upon the original nature of the 
timber. The cost in America in connection 
with the latest naval ships is about £10 per 
1000ft. of timber. The result is to darken the 


colour of the wood, and there is said to be a 


reduction in transverse strength to the 
extent of from 24 to 123 per cent in Oregon 
pine and yellow pine, but white wood showed 
an increase of 7 per cent. in strength. All 


woods, however, lose in compressible strength 
to the extent of from 64 to 9 per cent. In 
tension there is also a loss of from 19} to 24 
per cent., so that it would be well in deter- 
mining sizes to withstand given weights to 
have independent tests. Again, the wood is 
heavier, much har ler to work, and it is said 
that in some ca-es it involves corrosion and 
also injury to clothes which are kept in 
contact with it. 

A BUILDING has been completed for the 
Govan Y.M.C.A. The new Institute has a 
frontage to Water Row on one side and to 
Manse Lane on the other. The style of the 
building is late English Renaissance, with 
centre oriels of three lights resting upon an 
arch over the main entrance fronting Water 
Row. This arch is supported by fluted 
pilasters, one on each side, and mounted by a 
memorial tablet with inscription. The oriels 
are surmounted by a tower with flagstaff, and 
on each side of the main entrance on the 
ground floor are handsome shops, with base- 
ment or cellarage. The building consists of 
four stories, with dormers or attics. 
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Enquiry Department. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
EXAMS. 


To the Editor of THE BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Si1r,—I should be much obliged if, through 
the medium of your Enquiry Department, 
you could inform me of a text book which 
would cover the legal subjects in the P.A.S.I. 
Exam. of the Surveyors’ Institution (Building 
Section). I should prefer a single book to 
cover the whole if possible, and oblige, 


Dorchester. “ OGEE.” 


If you intend to take part in any of these 
examinations you should procure ‘ Rules of 
Examination,” free, and “ Revised Syllabus of 
Subjects, Papers Set, etc.,” price 1s. 6d., from 
the Secretary, Surveyors’ Institution, Savoy 
Street, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
The books recommended for the respective 
law subjects in the Professional Associates’ 
Examination, “Sub-Division III., chiefly 
Building,” are as follows. The examiners 
point out, however, that the examination is on 
the subject, not on the text books, and the 
books recommended are only mentioned by 
way of suggestion to students:—Law of 
Fixtures: Amos and Ferard’s “Law of Fix- 
tures,” 1883; A. Brown “On Fixtures,” 1881; 
Castle “On Rating.” Law of Dilapidations: 
Gibbons “On Dilapidations ;” Grady “On 
Fixtures and Dilapidations.” Law of Hase- 
ments: “ Innes’ “ Digest of the English Law 
of Easements ;” Latham’s “ Law of Window 
Lights.” 


- 


5 COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF FOR WHOM. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. ' 
BUILDINGS— 2 
Dee. 16 Preston—Alterations, &c. to School ... Corporation 
o> -5, 16 Preston—Extension of Inn Cellars ... Corporation 
Pe 16 Preston—Alterations to Cattle Stage Corporation... oe 
aS 16 Rugby—Erection of Fire Station, &c. Urban District Coanci 
4 17 Clayton, near Bradford—Seven Houses... 9 0s) atten 
“3 17 Luton, Chatham—Farm Buildings ... ae Rh ons Sapna ae SrtvOp de 
rs 17 Tynewydd, Wales —Rebuilding Hotel na E. Evans Bevan c 
” 17 Edinburgh—Station Hotel ... ied oe ats Caledonian Railway Co. .., 
s 19 Hampton-on-Thames—Additions to Infants’ School... Station Schools oy oar, bale 
_ 19 Worsborough Dale and Ardsley, Yorks. — Police West Riding County Counci 
Stations, &c. : 
a 20 Blackpool—Construction of Platform, &c. Lanes. & Yorks and L.N.W. Joint Rys. 
- ~ 20 - London, N.—Erection of School sede a Bra © Edmonton School Board ... ¥en an 
a 20 Ovenden, Yorks.—Erection of Pair of Villas... ett ree 
20 Edmonton—Infants’ School ... “3 School Board ... ae 


London, E.C.—Patent Office Extension 
Corwen, Wales—Bridge Works 


Leicester—Erection of Dwellings ... 

Dartm outh—Repairs, &c., to Guildhall 

Blaenau Festiniog, Wales—Police Buildings 
urghill, Heretord—Asylum Works eee 


“ B 
4 Willenhall, Staffs.—Greenhouse .., oe 
=) p ts 


22 London, N.W.—Erection of Two Chapels... 


London, S.E.—Repairs, &c., to Casual Wards 5 a 


Guardians of St. Pancras... a, 
Commissioners of H.M. Works... 
Edeyrnion Rural District Council 
St. Saviour’s Guardians ... ry 
.. Estate Committee ... : P 

» Town Council .. 


Visiting Committee 


Urban District Council = x i ahah 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston, 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 

S. Spencer, 344, Great Horton-rd., Great Horton, Bradford, 
R. D. Batchelor, High-street, Chatham. 

J. Rees, Architecs, St. Thomas-chambers, Ne vth. 

Pieddie and W. Browne, 8, Albyn-place, Edinburgh. 

F, G, Hughes, Architect, Hampton-on-Thames. 

J. V. Edwards Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

J. Moule, Clerk, Offices, Upper Edmonton. 

M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

H. W. Dobb, 110, London-wall, H.C. 

A. and GC. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

H. Tanner, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 5.W. 
H. C. Johnson, Egerton-street, Wrexham. 

G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, B.C. _ 

T. H. Fosbrooke, Architect, Market-street, Leicester. 
T, O. Veale, Surveyor, Castle View House, Dartmouth, 
J. J. Morris. Clerk to the Justices, Blaenau Festiniog. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollop2, 23, Craven-st., Chiriny Cross, W, 


, Jenken, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 


cl 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


cette WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDINGS—Continued. 
1899, h 
‘ = f Workhouse Guardians AL] Marshall, King-street, Nottingham. 
a : Plaster Eo elereine Bon ortal i a County Borough of West B Ham . E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, H.C. ee 
# 7 West Hidtn Sen iavcomoet of Hospital Town Council... na see F. EK. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham. 
” 9 Horsham—Infirmary Block ... Union Guardians : ae ct sdlsaeota a Bikes = Horsham. | Winchester 
“ i “. i isitors ? , _ % 
No D: a: Baten. nok aero ls ae See ere Po oe Sea SOO : ee Bhukr oe! rae eae Branch-ayenue, Batley. 
- ene pee Thompson, Brigham 
et hen. ora eo ee et te be ee See, ae p if 
- Boab Ceaberent 0% ta Hee A W. Adam, jun. J.M. Gething, Architect, Oxford-chambrs, Kidderminster. 4 
3 Leeds—Erection of New Premises . Symingtons, Limited W. H. Hobson, 82, Albion- street, Leeds. u 
x" Llandrindod Wells, Wales—Pump Room Ashe Tasting eee eae QT A. B. and W. S. Deakin, Architects, Shrewsbur 
sf Manningham, Bradford—Shop Sec hs oe ee eR Ree Se S, H. Hardaker, ‘Architect, New Ivegate, Bradford. 
: Thornhill, Dewsbury—Kighteen Houses ... Pioneer’s Industrial ‘Society Limited HW Wanita Architects, Wexente, Bea. 
3 _— f sos" seek 00 arles- , H. 
- Lon gi _macuon ter eetened Urban District Council Ww. R. Bryden, a George-street, Buxton. 
ING— : 
Dec. 17 Hockuehave misoen Lighting Plant ey Urban District Council Wilpon and eet Rdialaly sss ,5. WwW. 
” 17 Say fi d wee eenee , e é 
33 19 el boca ie haakciite Apparatus Union Guardians ... W.H. Hope, Architect, Union Offices, Kingston-on- Thames. « 
” 20 Manchester—Station Works ... : is Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manahoeies : 
» 21 Ulverston—Water Supply Works _ ... Rural District Council Surveyor, Union Offices, 3, Benson Sc Ulverston. 
” 28 Bucharest, Roumania—Two Tubular Wells ....—... | Town Council... — Radu, 9, ae aA Voda, aes 
” 29 Bucharest, Sone ane ues om with Water .... Town Council... — Radu, 9, Strada Mihai- re a, a maatts ai 
3L Cairo—Steam Boilers he a Administration of Ports & Lighthous: 33 Commercial Department, Foreign ce Ka 
5 31 Ramsgate—Beam Engine = Corporation Be ts .. W.A. Valon, Engineer, Corporation Offices, Ramsga 
s 31 Rotherham—Sludge Pressing Plant... Sewerage Committee a a Mrs PAS OB KG Berrington, Bank Buildings, Wolverhampton. 
1899 
. bec Bridge Company, Canada. 
Jan. 2 bec, Canada—Bridge Pe pare te Ls nie 
9 6 g dikdostbung=Carearettar Water Gas Plant . ‘Town Council... RK. Whyte and Co., 22, Ont anees Hees eae E. ae oe 
’ 24 London—Tunnel ... .. London County Council Engineer’ 8 Department, Sie be a 4 epee at ens, 5 
Feb. 1 Townsville, North Queensland—Supply of Crane - Harbour Board pile me rete haste a 2 nd se oar ownsville. 
March 15 Belem, Para, Brazil—Water Supply iss . Government ... rages 1an t De td eg Ponies Omen 
” 15 Rio de Janeiro—Waterworks ... erode ommercia ee oe , Foreign Aiea ae 
3 15 Shanghai, China—Electric Tramways. Municipal Council ... J. Pook and Co., 8, J eaters square, a ry-axe, ee 
9 31 Shanghai—Telephone System etey: years) Municipal Council ... J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffreys-square, ay ere re 
Nodate.  Brighton—Heating Schools 4.00 1. 0 cee cee te antennae : J. Norton, Alliance-chambers, George-street, Sheffie 
” Falmouth—Brection of Crane, &c. Docks Management Committee .. J. B. Tilly, Falmouth Docks, ween 
Ipswich—Drinking Fountain ... Pr F. Wheeler, 6, Staple-inn, London, 
: London, E.—Artesian Well, &c. , Bow Vestry Superintendent at the Baths, Bow-road, E. ' 
5% North Gawber Colliery, nr. ‘Barnsley—Driving Heading Srna baa peel pened! , near Barnsley. 
” Grantham—Well Boring i Ran a be ue lat hae ee en ee a eer J. Brailey, Avenue-road, Grantham, aan 
9 Wrexham—Railway Sidings, &c. : Brymbo Steel Co. Secretary's Offices, Hook Norton, near Wrexham. 
FURNITURE— 
Dec, } —F ore Workhouse Guardians. J. Druitt, High-street, Christchurch. 
No aaiee Mancteetae De abrate Panis hes Leena sis Public Free Libraries Committee Chief Librarian,Free Reference Library, King-st. Manchester. 
» London—Supply of School Furniture School Board.. , og a The Clerk, Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
IRON AND STEBL— g 
<r eTONWOLE-1OY STIO@OS,- COM eece ira Loerie ae ee aera cate J. Perry, County Surveyor, Galway. 
oe 19 Tendon SW Rails re pene ss og ehh gins Gu eeeenk ert ee Agent- General for Aste 15, “ae anton S.W. 
“A 19 Uxbridge. —Ss 1 fC t-iron Pi es, &e. ; . Rural District Council J. Anstie, 10, Marchwood-crescen aling, W. 
= 19 London, “t. C= Ballway aoe ; ay . Burma Railways Co. Ltd.. Offices, 76, Gresham House, Old Broad- street, E.C. 
” 20 London, E.C.—Railway Stores Fe South Indian Railway Co. Lta. H. W. Notman, 55, Gracehurch-street, London, E. bs 
” 29 London, S.W.—Carriage and Waggon Stock Uganda Railway Committee Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W: 
9 31 Dundee—Cast-iron Pipes Water Commissioners “A G. Baxter, 93, Commercial-street, Dundee. 3 
” 3 Ramsgate—Supply of Iron Pipes Gas and Water Departments W.A. Valon, Engineer, Ramsgate. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Dec 16 Blackhill, Durham—Cleaniug, &c., OF O08 Consett Iron Co. Ltd. Consett Iron Co, Ltd., Blackhill, Durham. 
a 28 Manchester—Painting, re ty = Bee ’ Art Gallery Committee City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
ROADS— 
Dec. 16 Hull—Improvement Road Works _ ... . Corporation ... A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
” 17 Longton, Staffs. —Supply of Granite Setts... - Town Council... J. W. Wardle, Borough Surveyor, Court House, Longton, | 
”» 17 Northallerton— Widening Road : = é Jee) aS W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 
”» 17 Galway—Making New Road ... Be eg as ee aS ene ae J. Perry, County Surveyor, Galway. 
% 19 London, W.—Supply of Gravel, fo. .. Paddington Vestry .. F. Dethridge, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, Ww. 
” 19 London, N.—Road Works... : . Hornsey Urban District Council — E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southyood- lane, Highgate, N. 
‘ 19 Morley, Yorks.—Street Works a Corporation ... - Te W. E. Putman, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 
” 19 Walthamstow—Supply of Kerb, &c. Urban District Council... re G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
4 20 Rawtenstall—Street Works .. ae Corporation. .. A. W. Lawson, Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall. 
- 20 Tottenham—Kerbing, Channelling, and Paving ... Urban District Council P, E, Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
ae awe Blackpool—Street Works aster Contracts). Corporation ... 1... aS. Wolstenholme, St. John’s Market-buildings, Blackpool. 
Re 21 Wicklow—Supply of Stones’ ... is Harbour Commissioners “ts YY, .. EF, W. MacPhail, Secretary, Town Hall, Wicklow. 
” 21 Woking—Supply of Road Stone Urban District Council G. J. Woolridge, Surveyor, Bauk-chambers, Woking. 
” 22 Reading—Road Works ... oe Sanitary Authority .. os J. Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading, ‘ 
31 London—Supply of Materials, “&e St. George’s, Hanover-square, Vestry .. G. Lyme ater 1, Pimlico-road, S.W. 
No date. Winchester—Road-making,&. =... eat : H. J. Weston, 24, Portland-street, Southampton. 
SANITARY— 
Dec, 17 Banbury—Stoneware Pipes, &c. Town Council... —. at N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury. 
” 18 Lowestoft—Removal of Refuse Rural District Council A. Smith, District Surveyor, Carlton Colville, Lowcsteta 
» 20 Frimley—Sewering Roads... Urban District Council Surveyor’s Office, High-street, Camberley. 
ss 21 Blackpool—Sewerage Works, &c. Corporation .., J. Wolstenholme, St. John’s Market- buildings, Blackpool, — 
” 22 Elstree—Extension of Sewer ... a Hendon Rural District Council . Surveyor’s Office, Stanmore- hill, Stanmore, 
” 22 Portslade-by-Sea—Construction of Sewers Urban District Council + C. O. Blaber, 64, Ship-street, Brighton. 
” 28 Glasgow—Outfall Sewer.. yea ee Corporation ... ot Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 
ae 31 _Melton—Rearranging Drainage Suffolk County Asylum T. Cobbold, County Hall, Ipswich. 
9, 
Jan. 1 Taunton—Construction of Sewer _.. Town Council... «a. J. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Taunton. 
No date. Leavesden, near Metron dseehoo! Drainage St. Pancras Guardians C.P. Ayres, lia, High- street, Watford. 
COMPETITIONS, 4 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


Dec. 


BE SENT IN, 


31 


1899, 


Jan, 
” 
” 
»” 


Feb. 


> 


1 
2 
2 


re " 


2 
4 
1 
10 


No date. 


DESIGNS REQUIERED, 


Stockholm—New Stations ect ate ra 7 


Hull—Public Library 39 : 
Harrogate—Pump Room, &e... wy 
Harrogate—Alterations to Old Pump Room avs 
Bradford—Fire Brigade Station + on 
Burnley—Higher Grade School, &c. i 
Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station .., 
Dartford—Three New Schools mt pie r 
Nelson—Plans for Erection of Church ie 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£50, £30, £20 .., Ay vee 
£50, £30, £20 .., ae 


830, £20) £104. da cee et ek 

£100, £50, £30 Re ee fee ee, 
£100, 200; £80 Fee RR 
£31 10s.,£1010s, Sie y é 


We tewnee . 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


. Secretary, Royal Administration Swedish State Bailnarag a 


Public Libraries Committee, 
Corporation of. Harrogate. 


Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harroga 8. 


Corporation of Bradford. 
Burnley School Board, 
City ba ia ae 
Dartford School Board, Kent. 

Hy Dcenians 180, Barker House-road, Balen, 


Ormerod-road, Barnley. 


* 
~> 


Property and Land Sales. 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 
ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
IRIODICAL SALES of 

REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 

LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 

LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

Kindred Interests, 
the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
nth throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
Remaining date for 1898 :— 

December 15th. 


the following are the appoint ments fixed for 1899 :— 


, B.C. 


nuary 5th May 4th September 7th 
nuary 19th May 18th September 21st 
bruary 2nd June Ist October 5th 
bruary 16th June 15th October 19th 
arch 2nd July 6th November 2nd 
urch 16th July 20th November 16th 
wil 6th August 3rd December 7th 
ril 20th August 17th December 21st 


ig 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 
nk, 


\IRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession. 


pp ESsEs. DRIVER and CO. have received 

instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
ykenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
eviously sold by private contract), the above property, 
uate in a favourite residential district, about a 
arter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
ile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
ation. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
velopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
ssessing charming views over the intervening country 
Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘South 
ydge,”’ with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
me Cottages, and the ‘‘ Griffin” Beerhouse. On a 
rtion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
ll be included in the sale as a “ going concern.” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
[ARLES Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
d of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


{URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
) —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
ation. (L.B. and 8.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
mdon and adjoining avillage where are church, shops, 
d post-office ; two mules from Roman Catholic Church. 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
ROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
‘ighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ent, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
Sn water mains along the frontage. Would be 
vided. 

Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
essrs, GREEN and Srmxes, Auctioneers and Estate 
sents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
mdon, S.W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
tate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


IDLANDS.—For immediate DISPOSAL, 
in a very prosperous and growing town, a First- 
iss BUILDER’S BUSINESS, with good town and 
untry connection, Stock and plant estimated at 
000, all good stock. Fifty hands regularly employed. 
oks open for inspection and satisfactory reasons for 
osal.—For further particulars apply J. H. Hews, 
uer, Loughborough. 3 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
We personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
1e, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
nding Library. Special three months’ finishing 
urses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
{URCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
_ Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


{(ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
) TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
oroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
‘ams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
r particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
ach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

ONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

personally.—MIpDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
eet, Strand, W.C. 


)LANS, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 
_ TIES, &e., carefully prepared by young Architect, 
sderate terms to those about to build.—Arrtisric, 1, 

sst-terrace, Whitby. S 


YO ART STUDENTS.—A TRAVELLING 
. STUDENTSHIP of £50 is OFFERED by the 
INTERS’ COMPANY for the encouragement of the 
idy of Decoration. The Studentship is open to 
npetition by students between the ages of 20 and 35 
any recognised School of Art or other Institution 
voted to the study of applied Art in any form, and 
aate within the limit of the larger metropolitan postal 
a.—-For particulars apply to the “‘ Clerks,’ Painters’ 
ll, 9, Little Trinity-lane, E.C. 1 
Maen TED, SITE for Engineering Works, 

in or near Pimlico; area not less than 8,000 
are feet.—‘‘ X,,”’ care-of Judd’s, 5, Queen Victoria 
eet, B.C. - - - : 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 


ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 
FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN. STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARISH of NOTTINGHAM. 
ERECTION OF NEW WORKHOUSE. 
AMENDED SPECIFICATION, 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the EREC- 
TION of the SUPERSTRUCTURE of the NEW 
WORKHOUSE for the Guardians of the Parish of 
Nottingham, are requested to forward their names and 
addresses and a cheque for £20 to me, the undersigned, 
on receipt of which full particulars will be forwarded. 

It isa condition of contract that the person whose 
Tender is accepted must pay the local standard rate of 
wages to the workmen employed by him. There are no 
other restrictive clauses. 

Plans may be inspected during ordinary business 
hours at the Office of the Architect, Mr. ARTHUR 
MARSHALL, A.R.1.B.A., King-street, Nottingham. 

The cheques will be returned on receipt of bona-fide 
Tenders. 
ioe must be delivered to me by JANUARY 3rd, 

9. 


By order of the Guardians, 
G. MUNCASTER HOWARD, 
November 29th, 1898. Clerk to the Board. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


EVV TED: a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 

TECT’S ASSISTANT. Must be able to help 
with quantities.. Salary not exceeding £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
ARCHITECT, 102, Westborough, Scarborough. 1 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING. — 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office, 

Bie only.—Box 853, BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL 
tice, 1 


ANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ARTIST requires a JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 
Progressive salary. Excellent opening for a man with 
a knowledge of architectural perspective and of real 
artistic ability.x—Apply, with specimens, to PrrsPrc- 
TIVE, care of W. J. Cummins, 7, Barrett-street, Old 
Trafford, Manchester. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office, 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


RCHITECT’S General ASSISTANT 
ae DISENGAGED Jan. 1st. Competent in office 
routine, surveying, and levelling, &c. Salary, £2 
weekly.—Apply to Nacrom, 80, Harwood-road, Fulham, 

W. 2 


* 


. 
A SSISTANT, three years with Architect 
and Builder, fourteen years on large Estate, 
open to RE-ENGAGEMENT at Christmas; used to 
Draughtsman’s work, superintending building, paying 
estate wages, receiving all rents; excellent testimon- 
ials.—** County,” BurtpERS’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


A GENCIES WANTED by an _ old-estab- 
lished Firm of Iron and Builders’ Merchants in 

a la¥ge district.—Apply Box 900, Office of the BUILDERS’ 

JOURNAL. 1 


WO GENTLEMEN, with London offices, 

calling on architects and surveyors, are desirous 

of representing a first-class Sanitary Goods Manufac- 

turer.—Reply, in first instance, to Box 910, Office of the 
BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


PA ee requires ENGAGEMENT 
as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Neat draughtsman, 
colourist, and tracer; able to make small surveys, &c. ; 
moderate salary.—Apply, Box No. 914, Office of 
BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 3 


UILDER’S CLERK and GENERAL 
ASSISTANT requires SITUATION. Thorough 
practical knowledge of the trade. Aged 26, Good 
references,—Apply J. Mason, 25, Western-street, 
Bedford, 3 


W ANTED immediately, CLERK for Slating 

Department. Must be well up in all building 
materials. Capable of taking charge of correspond- 
ence.—Apply, stating salary required, Gipps BROTHERS, 
Builders’ Merchants, Loughborough. 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (21) 
seeks ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughtsman, 
working drawings, details, specifications and surveys. 
Good references.—DENNER, care of Warren, Architect, 
Exeter. 


if UILDER’S ASSISTANT or MANAGER 
(23) seeks ENGAGEMENT, to supervise build- 


ings and general routine. Abstainer. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, Box 913, BuILpDERS’ JourNaL Office. 1 


ices MAN (20) desires ENGAGEMENT 
in Surveyor’s or Architect’s office, in London or 
S.W. suburbs, as Shorthand Clerk and Typist, and to 
assist with professional work. Surveying, levelling, 
tracing, &e.—F. H, Carter, 8, Evelyn-road, Richmond, 
S.W. 
TELEGRAMS : 


Dividitore London,” LONDO 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, AxrcuitEcTt & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOG@RAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &ec. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRION .2 -s0ee, ONE, PHNNY: 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural o 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT<MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 


s. d, 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under .., sas a ipa 
Each Additional Line... see ite Sec PR 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: _ 
Six Lines or under ©... Ae bie ee a 
Each Additional Line... ote ar ty 20: 8 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 0 6 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 


(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under ave as a aed ai ate 
Each Additional Line ... ate eae i 1 


oo 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 
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TARINGES 


Decoration. Furniture, Upholstery 


115-181, OXFORD ST, W. 
(78, 176, SLOANE ST., $.W 


> 


Warines = 


unequalled for Chimneypieces, Over 
mantels, Grates, etc., in all styles at 
moderate prices. | 


Warings £ 
Fitted Show Rooms are unique 


AJ 


examples of tasteful and economice 
Furnishing. 


Warings r. 
are successful in competition fo 
Building, Sanitary Work, Decora 
tion, and Cabinet Work. 


Warings | : 

carry out Architects’ own designi 
it wig in the most careful and conscientiou 
‘Ais | ie ; a 

(generar sal a ae 2 <manners:: oi 


Warings A 
are famed for this union of qualitie 
—‘Maximum of Taste, Minimur 
of Cost.” a 


WARINGS 


; te = 
~~ LONDON. LIVERPOOL 
WARINGS. MANCHESTER. PAR. 


DESIGNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


F Ent te. mtr ey 
~ December 21, 1898.) _ 
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t n Architectural Causerie. 


THE opening of the 
winter session of the 
’ schools opens up, year by 
year, the old questions of education and ex- 
amination. Though these are both subjects 
of controversial interest, on certain aspects 
of which there probably will always be as 
many opinions as there are controversialists, 
yet, on certain other aspects, the great 
majority of those best qualified to know are 
gradually coming to be of one mind. With 
regard to education, the idea is more widely 
spreading that it should be purely and simply 
a training of the mind and faculties, and not 
the acquisition of formule and facts; that 
as regards the mental powers, that man is 
educated who has been trained to think 
logically for himself, however ignorant he 
‘may be of certain facts or opinions; while, 
on the other hand, the man who has taken all 
_ knowledge as his portion, and has made him- 


self a perfect encyclopedia of facts and 
methods, may yet be a man of no mental 
education whatever. When we think of the 
_ methods employed in the various institutions 
for the teaching of Architecture, we must 
_ come to the conclusion that there is little real 
education—that is, training of the reasoning 
and perceptive faculties—to be obtained in 
them. Unless, therefore, a boy comes to 
_ them with faculties already trained by one of 
the great educators—the Classics, the Mathe- 
matics, or the Natural Sciences—there is 
a great danger of his going through life with 
a mental equipment which can best be 
_ described, in the language of the auctioneer, 
as a ‘“‘choice assortment of oddments.” As 
anecessary consequence, the same definition 
will apply to his architectural productions. 
Of course it may be said that the preliminary 
_ education is taken for granted, that the boy 
is supposed to arrive with a logical mind, 
eapable of grappling with and sorting and 
arranging the mass of miscellaneous infor- 
* mation with which he will be crammed. 
But to present Architecture to the 
student in this way is very hard on 
him, -when it could just as easily be 
presented to him as a continuous and com- 
plete system, which would be easily and 
quickly grasped and understood. There is 
_always the opposite view of education to be 
reckoned with—the view of the man who 
expects his son to be taught book-keeping at 
school, so that it may be useful when he puts 
him in a merchant’s office, and who ealls the 
acquisition of such useful information — 
education. It is to be feared that this point 
of view still lingers among us to a very great 
extent. The student is always keen to 
design in the schools, a subject which he is 
_ likely to meet with in his future practice, so 
that when that day arrives he may have it at 
his fingers’ ends, and be saved the trouble of 
thinking for himself, thus defeating the 
whole object of his education, which is to 
force him to think for himself. If in the 
schools the only subjects set were those 
which we rarely or never meet with in 
practice, we should find ourselyes—on being 
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called on to design something in every day 
use—compelled to think and to apply the 
principles which we have learnt in the schools 
to the new problem before us. And if more 
attention were paid to principles and reasons 
than to features and facts, though we might 
not leave the schools with a very extensive 
knowledge of everyday requirements, so 
necessary to the successful practitioner, yet 
we should take with us well trained and 
balanced minds capable of grappling with 
every difficulty as it might arise. EHvery- 
day requirements are quickly. picked up 
in everyday practice. In our _ public 
schools and Universities the examination 
system is largely responsible for the 


THE ENTRANCE TO CASTLE COCH. 


immense amount of cramming which has 
taken the place of education. While entrance 
to the army, navy, and civil services is by 
examination, parents will insist that their 
sons acquire the necessary information, and 
schoolmasters have no alternative but to 
supply it. In Architecture, however, though 
the introduction of examinations has doubt- 
less had its bad effect on education, yet it 
ein hardly be accounted responsible altogether 
for the present system. Before the days of 
examinations, the acquisition of rule-of-thumb 
methods and practical facts was considered 
education. All that examinations have done 
has been to intensify this, and to lead toa 
mor. systematic acquisition of the desultory 
information necessary to pass—a process of 
cramming fatal to all true education. ey 


ON REFLECTION. 


THE Progressivist’s 
policy of exploitation of 
labour is likely shortly 
to bring the party into such another disrepute 
as that which followed the report of the 
special committee on the “ Works Scandal.” 
After that report, the leader of the Moderates, 
Lord Onslow, urged that as the Department’s 
work was no better than that of the con- 
tractor, and was, moreover, conducted at a 
loss, the Works Department should be swept 
away. The Progressivists, however, satisfied 
themselves by appointing a new manager, 


Defalcation at 
Spring Gardens. 


SKETCHED: BY C. E, MALLOWS. 


under whom the losses have ,been propor- 
tionately greater, although there is no doubt 
that all has been done that was possible to 
mend the state of affairs. It is reported that 
a loss of £22,000 has been incurred in the 
matter of the construction of the Lewisham 
sewer, and this will. swallow up any inci- 
dental saving that may be presented in the 
return of the completed works. which it is 
expected will be laid before the Council at 
the next sitting. Commenced in July, 1895, 
at an estimated cost of £63,850, the work has 
only been completed at a cost of some £85,000. 
This is inexplicable when we recall the state- 
ment of Sir A. Binnie that he always allowed 
a wide margin in his detailed bills of prices 
for underground work, on the principle that 
the Council ought to insure its own ‘risks. 
The real explanation seems to lie in the con- 
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FROM A SKETCH BY 


spired indolence of the workmen employed, 
and it would appear that this is only another 
case to point the accuracy of the imputations 
lately brought against the building trades 
in the daily press, and reviewed at the time 
in these columns. We learn from The Globe 
that on more than one occasion letters were 
addressed to the editor complaining of the 
way in which the men engaged on the 
Lewisham sewer loafed about smoking and 
talking. This, we think, might be prevented 
by appointing overseers and foremen with 
discretionary powers as to the employment 
of the individual workmen, such as is done 
in private firms. 


Sir CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Her Majesty's Surveyor of 
Pictures, in a somewhat 
commonplace article on Art-Museums in the 
current issue of the Nineteenth Century 


The Modern 
Craftsman. 


. Review, tells a story which is a typical 


illustration of the influence which the trades 
unions exert to repress and crush down, 
not only the revival of craftsmanship, but 
the personal ambition of the individual 
worker. A young plumber, Sir Charles 
Robinson tells us, came to him one day with 
an oil painting he had made, and asked his 
assistancé to the pursuance of his Art studies 
at the Royal Art College at South Kensing- 
ton. The picture was a meaningless daub, 
lacking indication of any ability in the 
painter, and Sir Charles’ advice to the young 
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man was that he should stick to his trade, 
and make himself a first-rate plumber. 
“What’s the good of that, sir,” was the 
reply, ‘ however clever I might grow to be, 
the trades unions would never let me get a 
shilling more money.” The plumber, no 
doubt, made the most of his wrong, for 
although his statement may be true for the 
generality, the exceptional man will always 
make an exceptional case. The evil is that 
to excel should be difficult and prejudicial 
to a eraftsman, and that the scant reward 
which Art at best offers in exchange for 
the self-denial and devotion by which alone 
it may be attained, should be made more 
difficult and irksome by external circum- 
stances. In our issue of the 7th inst. we 
published a letter from a correspondent, who 
pointed out the inadequate opportunities a 
craftsman has to improve himself or to eulti- 
vate his special abilities in the employ of 
ordinary builders, and how the foremen are 
rarely selected from the ranks of the com- 
petent workmen. He 

A SHOCKING “drain” 
case was latelytried before 
Mr. Justice Lawrence 
and a special jury. The plaintiff was a dress- 
maker, living and carrying on her business 
in Fulham Road. Without notice the 


Vestry 
Irresponsibility. 


‘defendants, the Fulham Vestry, entered her 


house, drove her and her furniture to the 
upper rooms, dug trenches, tore up the floor, 


smoked, littered the place with débris, and 
allowed foul earth to lie on the premises for 
a period stated variously at “three weeks ” 
and ‘as short a time as possible” ; thereby 
eveating a stench of which a vestry workman 
could only say that ‘he had been in a worse, — 
driving away plaintiff’s business, killing her 
mother, undermining her own health so that 
her doctor was in daily attendance for three 
weeks, and at intervals for some months, and 
infecting her with blood poisoning to such an 
extent that a year afterwards she had not 
recovered her health. The work was in pro- 
gress fora period variously stated at from three 
to over five weeks, although on the evidence 
of Mr. Williams, architect, the work should 
have been completed in not more than fifteen 
days. Plaintiff’s own drains were In goo 
order, the drains of her neighbour, which rau 
under the house occupied by her, being the 
cause of the trouble. The defence of the 
Vestry for all this reputed ill they had 
occasioned does not strike our lay mind 
pertinent or sufficient. It seems to us to lael 
humanity. Its case was that this drain was 
not really a drain at all. It was a sewer, 
And the jury found that, in point of fact, if 
was a sewer all the time, though they dis: 
agreed on the question of “ unnecessary aunoy 
ance.” Being a sewer, the Vestry’s outrage 
is justified at law, and the plaintiff no doubt 
is by this knowledge consoled for her be- 
reavement, her ruine| fortunes, and shattere 
health. 


A Strange 
Inadvertence! 


THe Standard, in its 
account of the laying 
of the foundation stone 
of a church in Brixton by Princess Christian 
last week, makes a curious slip in neglecting 
to omit the name of the architect, Mr 
Beresford Pite. It commits a further irregu- 
larity also in introducing a mention of the 
design of the church, but no doubt the writer 
of the article would excuse himself by point 
ing out that his report was half a column im 
length; that his description of the church w: 

brief and quite vague, as he only remarked 
that it was built in the “Early Christian 
Style”; and that as an offset he introduced a 
full description of the marquee, and the 
platform, and the red floor cloth, and a full 
and detailed account of every visible article 
of clothing worn by Her Royal Highness 
It is; of course, no business of ours, but we 
may warn the Standard that these imnova- 
tions will endanger its reputation as @ 
leading English daily paper, and we woul 
point out that its action in mentioning the 
architect’s name in the first paragraph, a 
those of the churchwardens in the last, a 
in bracketed parenthesis, is, to say the least 
daring. The vicar, in an address to th 
Princess, which embodied an account of th 
parish and the church, used all care not te 
refer either to the design or the architect 
and was eminently successful in his attempt 


Reports from 
the Arbitrator’s 
Court at Leeds present a case which i 
worthy of notice. A claim was made by 2 
widow for compensation under See. 7 of th 
new Act, against a firm of house painters. 
Her husband was employed by the firm i 
painting a house front, and when standing 
either on a ladder, or on a plank reaching 
from it to a window sill, a rung of the laddet 
broke and the poor fellow was killed. — 
arbitrator, in giving his decision against 
claimant, made two new precedents 
the Act. First, that a ladder, or a pl 
resting thereon, could not be construe 
“ seaffold.” Second, that painting, plas 
ing, or puttying could not be included in 
term ‘‘repairing.”’ Leave to state a case 
the County Court judge was granted t 
claimant. It is to be hoped that thes 
decisions will be reversed, or men employed 
in the precarious business of house decorat 
will not be able to benefit under the Ae 
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AN OLD WELSH CASTLE. 


By J. M. SranirortuH. 


ASTELL Coch (Red Castle) is about five 
miles north of Cardiff, and is pic- 
: turesquely situated on the side of a 
wooded mountain. Little is known of the 
history of its early days, but it is supposed 
to have been commenced in the reign of Henry 
IL, and probably completed in the time of 
_ Edward I. 
_ There are various traditions concerning it, 
but a great deficiency of recorded information. 
Being the key of the upper country, it must 
_ have witnessed many an inburst of the native 
Welsh, from the Norman Conquest to the 
days of Owen Glyndwr, who is supposed to 
have descended by this pass when he burned 
the episcopal palace of Llandaff and ravaged 
Cardiff. . 
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The ruined castle descended with the rest 
of the De Clare estates to the Marquis of 
Bute, who, with the assistance of the late 
William Burgess, has restored it to, as near as 
possible, its original state. 

In general plan it is a triangle, each angle 
capped by a drum tower; its general divisions 


are the south, east, and northern towers, the’ 


gate tower, the curtains, and hall. It has 
also a drawbridge, portcullis, and court- 
yard. The internal decorations are in the 
Medieval style, and are of a most gorgeous 


‘character. 


The River Taff, from its origin under the 
Brecon Beacons, after a course of about twenty- 
six miles through the northern and mountain 
district of Glamorgan, escapes by’a deep and 
narrow ravine across the last elevation, and 
rolls its course, unfettered, to the Bristol 
Channel. ‘The ridge which it thus finally 
clears, and which divides the hill country 
from the plain, is part of the great southern 
escarpment of the coal basin of Glamorgan- 
shire, supported there by the mountain lime- 
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stone rising from below, and, in its turn, 
reposing upon the old red sandstone, the 
denuded surface of which forms, under the 
later horizontal rocks and drift gravel, the 
basis of the plain. The escarpment, extending 
for many miles along the contiguous counties 
of Monmouth and Glamorgan, is traversed in 
this immediate neighbourhood by the three 
passes of the Ebbwy, the Rhymney, and the 
Taff. The heights bounding the latter river, 
though in actual elevation below some other 
parts of the chain, produce a very striking 
effect from the abruptness of their rise from 
the plain. These heights on each side of the 
pass must always have been regarded by the 
inhabitants of the county as places of great 
security. On the right bank of the river the 
huge lumpish sandstone mass of the Garth 
rises to 980ft. above the sea, and is crowned by 
two remarkable tumuli well-known as land- 
marks in the Vale, and visible even from the 
distant shores of Somerset. 

The elevation of the left bank, though 
lower, is more precipitous. It presents, in 
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CASTLE COCH: A GENERAL VIEW. 


the lichen-stained crags about its summits, 
and the rich verdure which clothes its sides 
and base, all those features so well known to 
geologists as characterising the scenery of the 
mountain limestone. 

Nature has rendered the west and south 
sides of this height—those exposed to any foe 
from beyond the sea—nearly inaccessible. 
Across the north-eastern side lines of circum- 
vallation have been hewn out of the rock, the 
dimensions of which show the value attached 
to the place, as a fortress, by the Cymry. 

There was reason in the choice. From 
hence the long ships of the Danish rovers 
could be seen while yet distant from the shore, 
and timely notice given and protection afforded 
to the people of the plain, should the ravagers 
extend their sweep far inwards from the 
coast. A beacon fire upon the headland of 
Penarth—celebrated in Anglo-Norman verse 
for its ancient oak, and now marked by its 
prominent church—answered here, or on the 
opposite Garth, would be repeated from the 
summits of the distant mountains of Brecon 
and Carmarthen, and would at once spread 
the tidings of invasion over the whole of the 
southern coast. 

The Normans, within a century and a half 
after the conquest of Glamorgan, had com- 
pleted a chain of castles along the plain 
country, from Chepstow to. Pembroke, and 
were only exposed to the invasion of the 
Welsh from the mountain tracks upon the 
north. .To check these, they threw up a 
number of fortresses, either upon or within 
the verge of the hill country, of which 
Cerphilly on the Rhymney and Castell Coch 
on the Taff may be cited as adjacent examples. 

The site of the Cymry Camp was far too 
difficult of access to allow of the ready trans- 
port into it of provisions, or munitions of war, 
or of a constant and rapid communication with 


the chief castle of Cardiff. Lower down the 
scarp, though still high above the plain, the 
Norman engineer selected a natural plat- 
form on the limstone rock, separated from 
the main scarp by a natural depression, 
and sufficiently removed from the summit 
to be out of reach of any military engines 
with which the Welsh were likely to 
be acquainted, or which, from their want of 
organisation, they were likely to be able to 
bring, with their forces against the castle. 
There is an easy approach to this platform 
from the east, which probably communicated 
with the old road, called Roman, and no doubt 
Cymric, which leads direct from Cardiff to 
Rheubina, and close upon whichis the circular 
mound which appears to have been the site 
of a tower, at Whitchurch and the Celtic 
tumulus of Tympath. Upon this platform 
was erected the fortress of Castell Coch. 

For detailed description of the old castle 
when in ruins, see Archologia Cambrensis or 
Medieval Military Architecture by Clark. 

The Vinyard at Castell Coch is the only one in 


England where real wine is produced success- 
fully. 


Lorp Roserts has laid the foundation 
stone of the Soldiers’ Victoria Hall, Western 
Heights, Dover. 

Tue Scotch Education Department have 
awarded four Queen’s Prizes, value £2 each, 
to students of the Architectural Department 
of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, namely, one in Architectural Design 
to James M. Alexander, one in Architecture to 
John M. Arthur, and two in Building Construc- 
tion—one to James A. Ferguson and one to 
Robert Park. These prizes are awarded to 


those students whose papers are considered 
best in the May examinations, 


FROM A SKETCH BY J. M. STANIFORTH. 


-MR. HERBERT J. FINN’S DRAWINGS. _ 


HE reader of this brief notice will have 
opportunities during the next ten days 

of testing the value of our opinions, for the 
Modern Gallery remains open until the end of — 
the current month. It may be mentioned, 
moreover, that paintings by the same artist 
are exposed in the same manner each year, so 


that he who fails to see them now will be able’ 
to do so later. The lover of Architecture who 
thinks the painter should be his servant will 
probably look most attentively at the views of 
English cathedrals and buildings, remarking 
that the portions presented are generally the 
most picturesque, and that the work has the 
indescribab!e “ summat” which gives the dis- 
tinction of style to what might otherwise seem 
mechanical. Said one in our hearing, who 
referred to the artist’s manner of painting 
“Tt has a fluttery feathery look,” a defect, if so 
we must callit, which at any rate impoverishes 
the reproductions given on pages 314 and 315. 
To the writer it seemed that his friehd should 
have looked twice before speaking once, for there 
is absolute truth in these drawings, and they 
might have looked hard if handled another 
way. It appears that Mr. Finn, during the 
last few years, has traversed pretty much of 
the country, for the collection contains scenes 
from a good many parts of it, coast szenes 
more especially, but the feature of this ¢: 
hibition is the series of paintings in and abou 
Winchester, Canterbury, and St. David’s. It 
may be news to some that there is a “Mint” 
remaining at Shrewsbury, which, from our 
point of view and that of the painter, is a 
very beautiful object. There are fifty-threa 
works altogether, including landscapes pure, 
and some homely domestic subjects. aa 
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‘The Position of Architecture among 
the Fine Arts.* 


By Epwin T. Hatt. 


(Continued from page 296.) 


] SUGGEST that a good plan, well thought 
—*- out on the lines I have roughly endea- 
-youred to sketch, is a work of Architecture, 
although the exterior may be absolutely 
_plain—nay, even uninteresting. If, however, 
_ the exterior is to be ornamental, this effect 
should not be attained by added ornament 
having no relation to the interior, but 


Tur DrcorATION SHOULD HARMONISE 


with and suggest the interior and its occu- 
pants, just as in a work of sculpture the 

exterior of a figure suggests the internal 
. ramework—the well-developed muscles, the 
~ network of nerves, and, above all, the impulse 
which actuates them. To attempt a work of 


Architecture by first settling the exterior and . 


- then designing the plan and general interior 
to lead up to it is fatal. As an illustration of 
_ the correct principle of design, let us consider 

the idea of a Town Hall. It is first the centre, 
the heart of municipal life, whence all other 
parts of the municipality are governed. It 
‘should thus be placed in the centre of a town, 
in an open square or place. Its various depart- 
ments—or, to use a conventional phrase, its 
_ cells—should be emphasised externally and 
internally. The emotions pertaining to each 

should be considered and depicted, or rather 
YY suggested.; the relative importance of each 
_ tothe other should be weighed in locating 
them ; the prison cells, the Courts of Law, the 
x offices, the entrance and assembly halls, the 
- suite of reception rooms, &c.; simplicity of 

plan and easy access to the departments being 
_ essentials. The physical proportions of each 
_ group should evolve from these considerations, 
and, in the mind of the architect, the exterior 
_ should grow pari passu with them, and should 
- express each group and 


Tur Unity oF THE WHOLE. 


‘The design of the exterior should also stamp 
ie expression the mechanical functions of 


_ the several parts of the construction, and thus, 

_as the various members of a human body are 
fitly joined together, the whole conception will 
convey to him who has eyes to see and mind to 
appreciate, the idea sought to be expressed. 
In times not long past these principles were 
_ ignored, and the exterior was designed, or 
_ rather copied, from a Classic temple—from a 
building which externally expressed faithfully 
the one cell which it contained, the abode of 
_ the god. Such an exterior has no relation to 
_ the complex buildings of to-day. Or let us 
> take, at the other end of the scale, the idea of 
a workman’s small dwelling. My friend Dr. 
_ Godfrey Sykes, a well-known medical officer of 
health, remarked to me lately that the solution 
_ of the problem of housing the million should 
‘be regarded from the sanitary, social, and 
_ ethical standpoints. Now the backbone and 
_ basis of our social policy in England is the 
home. The idea of a home is lost when a 


} 


_ family is compelled to live in one room. What, 
_ then, is the idea of a home? Its central 


5 


* 
_ feature is the place of reunion of its various 
if members—the living or common room—well 
_ lighted by windows and warmed by a stove or 
open fire. Where outlay must be restricted 
we cannot waste money on passages, and there 
_ ¢an be no objection to let the common room be 
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_ with bed rooms opening from it on two sides, 
_ the third side containing the scullery, water- 
closet, &c., disconnected by a ventilated lobby. 
_ Each bed room should have a window and a 
¥ ventilating flue, while the heat from the 


- common room stove will be sufficient to warm 
_ the bed rooms, and save the cost of fireplaces 
and of fuel. Such a humble dwelling will be 
a home, and a congeries of such homes may 
= ~* A y;aper read before the Architectural A- sociation 

_ on Priday, Dec. 9th, 1898. 

ss 


be placed side by side in the country or one 
upon another in a town. In the latter case 
the staircase should, of course, be external to 
the houses. The wsthetic in such a dwelling 
as we have described can be expressed in 
simple ways, in little thoughtfulnesses of 
detail, in showing consideration for the house- 
wife’s wants and aspirations, making windows 
that will take flowers, in provisions for foster- 
ing modesty, &c. In considering the ex- 
pression of construction Jet us compare two 
types of buildings, and see the relation of the 
construction to the design. Take a barrel- 
vaulted church. This vault, having an equal 
thrust at all parts of its bearing on the wall, 
demanded and received for its support a 
massive wall equal in thickness throughout its 
length, with relatively small openings. In 
such a case, buttresses at any points would be 
out of place. By contrast, take a groined 
vault; here the weights and thrusts are 
concentrated on points, the wall between 
these points is but a screen, and can be light 
in treatment, and may be pierced with 
windows of any size. 7 


THe Points or Support, 


however, require to be of large horizontal 
and buttresses’ become necessities 
the construction. 


section, 


evolved from Did time 


__ CASTLE COOH. 
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permit, we could trace how this groining and 
concentration of loads led to all the charac- 
teristic features of Gothic design. In Viollet- 
le-Due’s “Rational Building” we have the 
whole scheme worked out. It has a peculiar 
bearing on the subject of our paper, because 
it shows how practically a new Art develop- 
ment was laboriously worked out from con- 
struction. It teaches us that “Art is the 
result only of sober, cool, intelligent thought 
and technical knowledge, which is acquired by 
hard, persistent, and long-continued labour,” 
and further, that that labour evolved a result 
not otherwise to beattained. M.le Duc shows 
that practically the Romanesque builders had 
before them the remains of Roman vaulted 
buildings in their country and nothing else. 
They were not travelled men, they were too 
poor to import architects from abroad, and 
not having the command of unlimited labour 
and wealth like the Romans, they set their 
intellect to work to devise some means of 
getting similar results with home material 
and home labour. Our author shows how, in 
the earlier part of the eleventh century, they 
built 
BaRREL- VAULTED CHURCHES 


and halls which half a century later fell down ; 


' how, profiting by their failures, they again set 
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CASTLE COCH FROM THE RIVER TAFF. 


to work with renewed energy and experience, 
and gradually, by slow but certain steps, 


evolved the Gothic-groined vault; how this in | 


turn led to the plans of piers, how the capital 
became a corbel, instead of being, as it was in 
many Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman build- 
ings, not a support but only an ornamental 
termination to a column. 
at Hdfoo, where the abacus is of the same 
width as the diameter of the column, while 
the capital is projected far beyond it, or in 
other examples, where, instead of abacus, 
there is a square shaft between the capital and 
the entablature; and, again, in the groined 
vaults of some of the Roman therm, where 
the plan of the vault abutment is a square 


of the same dimension as the diameter of the | 


column supporting it; above the capital and 


below the vault springing is placed the com- | 


plete entablature of the Classic order. In 
some churches, both in Normandy and in 
England, capitals are dispensed with, but 
this appears to give weakness to the design. 
A mark of separation between the function of 
the arch and that of the pier is of great 
phonetic value, and as such the capital or 
impost moulding has commended itself to the 
great majority of our buildings. Reverting to 


Tue GotHic ART-CRAFTSMEN, 


we note how they carried down their arch 
mouldings into shafts on the face of the 
reduced piers, and so step by step and line by 
line aZnew art development—a new Architec- 
ture—grew out of and was determined by the 
construction which it boldly displayed. Gwilt 
says : “ There is more constructive skill shown 
in Salisbury and others of our cathedrals than 


This may be seen 


in all the works of the ancients put together.” 
Tt is not out of place to note in this connection | 


FROM A SKETCH BY J. M. STANIFORTH. 


that while the Gothic shaft grew downward 
from the moulded arch, the shafts or fillets on 
the angles of Egyptian pillars grew from 
below and terminated in the non-functional 
capital. We hear of taste in Architecture, we 
hear of genius, but neither one nor the other 
could have dispensed with the more sterling 
and laborious qualities which evolved the new 
Gothic art, an art which has commanded and 
still commands the admiration of all who se: 
its harvested fruits. And here it is pertinent 
in parenthesis to remark on this much misused 
word taste. It is often spoken of as an in- 
tuitive gift, and many who arrogate to them- 
selves its possession, dogmatise on matters of 
re though the appreciation and knowledge 
of Ar 


NEED NO TRAINING WHATEVER. 


Artists are not so easily made. Taste to be of 
any value or authority must be the outcome 
of wide observation, of judicial power of com- 
parison, and of education in its widest sense. 
And even then it is a variable standard which 
each sets up for himself, the result of his 
study or environment, and therefore in no 
way a standard of universal application. To 
a devotee of Classical Architecture, the pro- 


| portions of a Classic column are in the best 


taste, while those of a Gothic shaft are 
barbarous, and vice versa, Of genius in 
Architecture we may say, as Mr. Froude 
says of the gifts of strength, of wealth, of 
rank, of worldly power, “It is a splendid in- 
strument if nobly used, but requiring qualities 
to use it nobler and better than itself.” 
The architects and craftsmen of our most 
beautiful medieval cathedrals evolved their 
masterpieces, as we have seen, by laborious 
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study of the materials they had to deal with, — 
of the forces exercised by their material — 
employed in different ways ; and the construc- — 
tive features arising therefrom became the ~ 
motives on which their design was based. The — 
various phases and incidents of Christian — 
worship and ritual then led to the general — 
planning of their building; the nave, the — 
aisles, the transepts, the chapels, the choir, 
the chancel, the sanctuary—all made sub- — 
servient to, or rather based on, the Cross, the ~ 
great emblem of their faith—and subsidiary — 
to these, the chapter house, the library, the — 
offices, the cloisters, &c. In every part we see — 


PLAN AND CoNnsTRUCTION EMPHASISED 


as integral parts of the Art expression. In 
them there is no room for talk of the work of — 
the engineer and builder first, and the clothing — 
of Architecture added to this. Architecture — 
as a fine art is everywhere, and the Art atmo- ~ 
sphere pervades the building not only in — 
Architecture, but in painted walls, windows, — 
and roofs, in sculptured figures, traceries, and 
canopies, in music, in stately processions of — 
men, in waving banners, in adoring congrega- — 
tions—the whole having its main aim in ren- — 
dering glory to the invisible God, a God whose ~ 
majesty and mystery, as revealed by Christ, — 
led to the soul’s uplifting in a way that must 
have been unknown to the Greeks, whose gods © 
were but deified mortals of whom their votaries — 
could have had but a measurable appreciation. — 
These were days when Art permeated the — 
masses, in dress, in pageantry, in village — 
festivals, in guild processions. Be it remem- — 
bered, I speak of the period when the priest- — 
hood of the Christian Church were self-— 
denying men, living in a chosen poverty, the — 
teachers, the guides, the protectors of their 
flocks, drawing to them all that was good and _ 
great and generous in rich and pooralike; and — 
before a 
Tuer Great CANKER OF WORLDLINESS, 


of wealth, of lust of power, of intrigue and — 
immorality had sapped their influence for — 
good ; before the Pope had in 1489 commis- ~ 
sioned the Cardinal Archbishop Morton, his — 
legate, to make inquisition into the charges — 
made against the monasteries, resulting as it va 
did in such a condemnation by the legate as ~ 
justified beyond question the worst of the — 
accusations. In the earlier times Art was a _ 
power to raise men. In the degenerate days — 
towards the early part of the sixteenth century _ 
it not only lost its power over men, but it — 
came to stink in their nostrils as associated — 
with the falsity of those who had been its — 
leaders and patrons. And with this loss of — 
faith in the Catholic Church, the cult of — 
Gothic Architecture as a living and growing” 
Art fell into a trance, and so remained for — 
centuries. The moral shock not only brought 
about the Reformation, it chastened the laity, — 
hardened their natures, made them puritanical, — 
Their reverence of God was indeed intensified. — 
The virility of the people asserted itself, and — 
the horrors perpetrated in the western hemi- — 
sphere by the most Catholic Spanish nation — 
sent such a thrill throughout England that no — 
wonder the gentle and refining — 


INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL ART 


was replaced by zeal and hatred against the — 
system with which it was most closely related. — 
The energy of the nation was diverted. It © 
became the instrument of Spain’s destruction, — 
and in fulfilment of that mission the great — 
men of the Elizabethan era—Drake, Frobisher, — 
Gilbert, Davis (whose name is perpetuated in — 
Davis’ Straits), Hawkins, Raleigh, and many — 
others became the pioneers of that colonial — 
empire. of which to-day we see the develop-— 
ment. The lives of these men are most 
interesting studies. That they were impressed — 
with a firm belief that they were doing God’s ~ 
work is beyond question. They were human, ~ 
and some of them blunt, unlettered men with — 
faults grave enough, judged by our standards _ 
of to-day ; but Froude, Charles Kingsley, and — 
Towle give us pictures of the purity of their — 
lives, of their chivalry, their devotion to duty. — 
It was in such an atmosphere, and with these — 
heroic surroundings that Shakespeare—as we — 
are reminded by Froude—found living models — 
for the finest and noblest of his drama 
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eters; so that if Art in one of its phases 
nished, in another it blossomed in a way 
has never been surpassed. But while 
kespeare in immortal drama wrote of men 
and manners of history and philosophy, Archi- 
fecture remained 

ve Tue History in STONE 
f the past and passing ages; of the life of the 
nation from generation to generation. Take 
an old church begun in the early centuries of 
our English civilisation; and:see how the 
gloomy interior of the earliest period is opened 
up to light by large windows of a later 
period; modified in other respects from time 
to time; the rood screen, once the line of 
demarkation between the clerical and the lay, 
now denuded of its titular ornaments, often 
oved from its normal position to inclose a 
: mortuary chapel or a secular lord’s pew. 
Such a church tells us of the evolution of our 
history and race—whether upwards or in deca- 
dence—of sacerdotalism, of puritanism, of the 
autocratic king or the revolutionary rabble. 
beautiful building—the emanation of 
s aspiring soul, the offspring of his 
chest faculty—the creative—breathes of 
’s high mission, “its tenderness, its 
ism, its regrets, its aspirations,’ as 
er Wendell Holmes expresses it. What so 
grand as the interior of Westminster Abbey ? 
Her Architecture, itself marking epochs in the 
nation’s life, scarred but not marred with 
monumental records of her son’s self-sacrifice 
duty ; of their energy, their learning, their 
great endeavour in all the paths of 

_ Paysican AND Mentat ACTIVITY. 
In what gallery of painting or of sculpture can 
such sublimity be found ? Here the sculptor’s 
Art appears as handmaid to attend the sister 
Art. Sculpture is most sublime when, as here, 
it seeks not its own glory but to minister to 
hers; when it adds the grave and chaste 
beauty, so peculiarly its own, to the solid 
alities of her reposeful dignity. But while 
is is true, it is also true that each of the 
s has its separate identity, a personality as 
distinct and as responsible as that of any 
member of a human family. Each must work 
out her own salvation, aim for her own ideals 
and in such aim she may, and too often does 
loosen the ties which bind her to her sister 
ar Yet let us again insist that Architecture 
organic. Sculpture is a representation of 
ganic ; painting is inorganic, illustrative 
y. In Architecture sculpture may organic 
rt of the structure, as figures in a Gothic 
oorway or as the caryatides in a Classic 
mple, but in such relation it is an accessory 
j0 Architecture, a blossom on the tree. Ina 
somewhat different category we may cite 


_ Tue Scunprure on THE PARTHENON. 

This is organic, and I particularly wish to refer 
to the frieze. It has often been conjectured 
how this frieze came to be placed in the 
shadow close up to the cornice of the cella 
thin the peristyle. It seems to me this 
ately procession in such a position, viewed 
om a short distance, broken up as it is by 
he columns, appears unending, mysterious, 
and perhaps was intended to be symbolical of 
the march of conscious life through all the 
ages. Detached works of sculpture are best 
to advantage within or in juxtaposition 
a building. Viewed with a natural back- 
ound of foliage, disassociated from anything 
chitectural, they appear lifeless; but on a 
kground of man’s architectural creation 
ey become instinct with life; they are then 
jewels of price on the neck of a fair 
man, embellishing and embellished. I have 
referred to our Valhulla, but the Loggia de 
Lanzi of Florence will be recalled by all as 
mother illustration. A painted picture is 
ifferent. It needs, it is true, to be housed, 
owing to its 

a RELATIVELY PERISHABLE NaATuRE, 

but for its appreciation as a picture, it demands 
exclusive attention, to be separated from its 
surroundings, the vision to be bounded by its 
frame, and the mind of the beholder to be 
dJetached from all else. It is true that paint- 
sometimes elects the position of handmaid 
chitecture when it is employed decora- 
—it may be in a series of historical 
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records locally appropriate to and fitly forming 
part of the architectural monument it embel- 
lishes. In this case each picture has some 
harmony with its fellow pictures and with the 
sombre neutfal hues of the stone. In such 
case painting becomes broader, more Catholic. 
The same applies to painted windows. They 
form part of the architectural composition ; 
they enrich and beautify it; their detail is 
there, inviting careful attention, but, like the 
surface carving on the exterior of a Venetian 
palace or the walls of a Gothic church, 
they are primarily the mosaic 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


| painted by Giotto. 
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— 
| might decorate than works of Architecture. 
| They built, it is true, large buildings, but in 
few of them is the art a natural outcome of 
| the construction. Many are frankly but back- 
grounds for painting. As an illustration, we 
may cite the Chapel of the Arena at Padua, 
It is a plain, rectangular 


| room having a painted wagon-vaulted ceiling 
| with windows on one side, and not a moulding 


incrusta- | 


tion giving brilliancy to the whole structure. | 


Returning to our survey of Gothic Architec- 
ture, we find that with the downfall of the 
monastic orders in England, and the Conti- 
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CASTLE COCH: COURTYARD FROM THE ENTRANCE, 


nental upheaval brought about by Luther ; 
with the revolt of the laity against the priest- 
hood, 


GotHic CHuRcH BuILpING CHASED, 
and closely following on its cessation the army 


of Craft Freemasons was disbanded, or, rather, | 
| at the sides. 


dissolved to atoms. The revolt was so com- 
plete that Gothic Architecture in England was 
banned as associated with oppression and 
licentiousness, the virtue and self-abnegation 
of its artistic founders being forgotten. Mean- 
time, the revival of the study of Greek litera- 


ture disclosed to the student, as a new | 


revelation, a people free, untrammelled, heroic, 
artistic, and god-like, the authors of pure and 
beautiful architecture, and cultured Europe 
turned to this fount for inspiration in all its 
art life. In Italy a demand for architectural 
monuments based on Classic lines found no 
school of architects at hand trained in the 
principles of their art, in the sense that the 
Gothic architects were trained. The sculptors 
and painters who were called to design the new 


Renaissance buildings were not hampered by | 
| ings. 


preconceived theories of design, or, indeed, by 
technical knowledge of old buildings, and, 
although they sought to create, they were 
more anxious to build palaces which they 
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on the surface of walls or ceiling. 


the interior of the building is acknowledged to 
be of the greatest beauty. The Sistine Chapel 
at Rome was commenced 1473, finished 1541, 
and Mr. Fergusson, in order to show the diffe- 
rence between the arts north and south of the 
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Alps, makes a comparison between it and 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, built at 
the same time, 1479-1530. The Roman Chapel 
externally was a barn, internally it was 
almost devoid of architectural mouldings or 
decoration. It had a barrel-vaulted ceiling, 
groined over the semicircular-headed windows 
Its walls were covered with 


paintings by several artists. Its ceiling was 


| painted by Michael Angelo, and later the wall 


over the altar was filled with his great work 
“The Last Judgment.” The Cambridge 
Chapel, on the other hand, externally has a 
rhythmic division and a rich architectural 
treatment, while internally it is a web of archi- 


| teetural detail, all growing out of and 


EXPRESSING THE CONSTRUCTION. 


It has its pictures, but they are transparencies 
in glass. The Sistine Chapel has been well 
and often described by able men, but if it has 
not already been noted I should venture to 
make a criticism in regard to its ceiling. This 
is a plain surface semicircular in section, 
divided into compartments by painted mould- 
As is well known, the central flat com- 
partments from end to end are occupied with 
subjects ranging from the Creation to the 
Deluge, all illustrated with colossal figures, 


- 
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A spectator looking towards the altar sees the | 


figures, it is true, in their proper or intended 
position, but seen from the altar end they are 
upside. down. and grotesque. Now, had all 
these compartments, instead of being flat, 
been constructed as shallow domes, either 
circular or square on plan,.no such defect 
could have been possible, all figures that could 
be seen from either end or from the sides 
would have appeared natural in a partially 
upright position on the concave surfaces, and 
would not have looked as if they would fall. 
None could have been seen upside down, and 
from the art side we should have had the idva 
that each of the subjects forming 


Tur DrcoRATION OF THE Dome 


separately sent up its praise and adoration to 
the Most High. In St. Paul’s Cathedral Wren 
had evidently this aspiring idea in mind when 
he treated his ceilings with shallow domes 
throughout. In Sir W. Richmond’s beautiful 
decorations of the choir we lose the painful im- 
pression of the Sistine Chapel, and do not feel 
that his figures will fall while each compartment 
raises its pwan to heaven. In St. Peter’s at 
Rome, there are domes in the aisles, but the 
nave is a long plain vault. I do not propose 
to enter here into any comparison between St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s, except in so far as it 
relates to my subject, but in that relation I 
would remark that, if the Sistine Chapel 
ignores Architecture, St. Peter’s on the other 
hand misuses it. At least three designs 
were made for it, and the conception appears 
to have eventuated in the idea of obtaining a 
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building with architectural features and details 
on a colossal scale, but instead of the resulting 
effect being a beautiful monument, the im- 
mense dimensions of which could at once be 
grasped, the mark has been overshot. All scale 
is lost. The Gothic cathedral architects kept 
their detail—their shafts and mouldings, and 
even their stones—small, and, judged by the 
scale of these, their buildings looked very 
large, while it is stated as a fact that some of 
the largest are but of the dimensions of an 
aisle of St. Peter’s. Is it possible that this 
error arose from the fact that the Glory of 
God was not the only or 


Main OBJECT OF THE BUILDING, 


but rather the Glory of the Pope, 
who wished to emphasise the majesty 
of his power among the nations? In 
St. Paul’s Wren avoided the error of 
colossal detail; his internal proportions became 
in consequence better, and there resulted a 
vista of imposing dimensions which the mind 
could grasp. ‘The internal grouping, too, 
became more graceful; the double order, 
instead of the single one of St. Peter's, 
appears to lift up the roof; the domical com- 
partments in the ceiling, to which I have 
already alluded, added to this effect, and led 
up to the great transeptal lantern and dome, 
the whole a conception of aspiring lines 
leading the eye and the soul ever upwards. 
Externally, in almost every part it appears to 
‘be superior in grace of proportion. 


(To be continued.) 
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| Mr. Cornwall, in moving the adoption of this 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. — 


T the meeting held on Wednesday last, 

it was agreed, upon the recommenda- 

tion of the Finance Committee, to lend the 
Hammersmith Vestry £11,020 for electric 
lighting purposes; the Newington Vestry 
£10,000 for the same purpose ; the St. Giles 
District Board £17,160 for land for a depét; 
and the Wandsworth Guardians £3000 towards 
the cost of additions to the workhouse. a 


Tue Worxs DepaRTMENT: Heavy Loss. © 


The Finance Committee reported that the 
works. completed by the Works Department 
during the half year ending September last 
showed a loss of £21,000. The greatest loss 
was on the Lewisham main sewer, the final 
estimate for which was £54,092, and the 
actual cost £77,016. A further statement was 
put in showing that since the department was 
established the “loss”? had been £40,866 on 
work costing £793,722. The jobbing works 
showed a net saving of £6185 on works cost- 
ing £82,139. a 

Water BILxs. 


The Parliamentary Committee brought up a 
report with the draft Bills to be introduced in 
the ensuing session. The first was the London 
Water (Purchase of Companies) Bill, the arbi- 
tration clause being known as the “ Plunket” 
clause ; the next was the London Water (Welsh 
Reservoirs and Works) Bill; and the next the 
London Water (Aqueducts and Works) Bill— 


report, said there was only one alteration in 
the estimates for the Welsh scheme. Sir 
Alexander Binnie had asked that the estimates 
should be raised from £16,500,000 to a round 
figure of £17,000,000. It had been found 
impossible to get the whole of the plans of the 
aqueducts finished in time to comply with, the 
Standing Orders, but it was hoped that Parlia-” 
ment would see its way, after learning the 
circumstances, to suspend the Standing Orders 
and allow the Bills to proceed. 


Tue Hon~porn to STRAND SCHEME. 


The Parliamentary Committee brought up a 
draft Bill in relation to London improvements 
(Holborn to Strand, Southampton Row widen 
ing, High Street, Kensington, and other 
works), and asked for the approval of the 
Council.—Mr. Campbell opposed the financial 
proposals of the Holborn to Strand section of 
the Bill on the ground of the excessive cost of 
the scheme.— Mr. Benson said he thought 
that few had realised the cost in interest te 
the ratepayers on the enormous sum proposed 
to be spent. The cost of the improvements 
would be £4,900,000. The four millions, how- 
ever, would be required for the purchase of 
land and houses, the value of which wor ld 
come back again into the pockets of the Council 
as capital returned. The net cost of the 
improvements would be about £900,000. In 
short, he argued that the interest on the sum 
for the improvements should be raised as 
capital expenditure, If they did not, it would 
mean an immediate increase of three farth 
in the rates—Mr. W. W. Bruce said t 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had agreed th 
there should be practically no charge upon 
ratepayers until the work had been finis. 
Then the whole of the properties acqu 
would be in the hands of the ratepayers. The 
amendment was lost by seventy-two to forty. 


. € 
THE PARLIAMENT STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


The Improvements Committee submitte] a 
long report on the subject of the great street 
widening scheme now being carried out bj 
the Government, in. Parliament Street. he 
Government had asked for a contribution 
towards the cost, as a considerable quantity of 
the cleared land would be given up for pave- 
ment purposes. The Office of Works estim 
the cost of paving works to be £4000, but 
Council’s engineer thought that £8000 w 
be the more likely figure. If the pa 
of Charles Street were included, the co 
mittee thought the Council might contribu 
£12,000 towards the cost of the improv 
ment.—Eventually the recommendatio 

agreed to, eee. 


"ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN COUNTRY 
HOUSES.» 


By Bernarp M. Drakes, M.1E.E. 


R. DRAKE said that to the multifarious 
knowledge of the architect must now be 
added a grasp of the “practice” of 

electric lighting and its attendant para- 
_phernalia. He should confine himself to the 
practical points which crop up daily in an 
 architect’s office, and are searched for in vain 
ences: the text-books at his disposal. In 
lighting a country house, the first question 
concerns the provision to be made for the 
generating plant, and where it shall be put. 


_ Tue Various Drvetorep Meruops Ar 
DisPosaL 


are asy steam engine; 2, petroleum engine 3 ; 
8, gas engine: 4, water wheel or turbine ; 5, 
_ wind engine ; 6, primary battery. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each method were 

- fully considered by the author, whose own 
experience was that a combination of gas and 
- petroleum, or turbine and steam engine, gave 
the best results. Each case, however, required 
n individual study of the local conditions and 
vorking requirements before deciding what 
would be best; it was not a matter which 
could be safely left to the decorator or hot- 
water engineer to diagnose. From whatever 
- source the power is obtained, the dynamo for 
_ ordinary requirements is the same, except that 
it requires to be fitted with a fly-wheel for use 
with petroleum and slow speed gas-engines, 
A roviding the engine has to be run while the 
Tights are used. Where only required for 
this may be 


2 charging the accumulators, 
The most im- 


omitted, as it wastes power. 
portant features in the 


Dynamo ror Country HousE Eranine 


are:—l, Absence of sparking, which wears 
out both brushes and commutator; 2, perfect 
balance of the armature or revolving portion 
of machine, vibration being one of the causes 
of what are known as flats on the commutator ; 
8, strong shaft and wide bearings ; 4, good 
automatic lubrication, the best form being a 
loose ring revolving in an oil bath; 5, absence 
of heating—undue heating of the armature 
and magnets causing unnecessary loss of 
_ efficiency. The accumulator is a necessity in 
every country-house installation, and the 
position of the room for its accommodation 
‘requires careful consideration. For reason- 
able distances up to 150 yards the enzine and 
accumulator rooms should be placed alongside 
_ each other, so that the attendant can see that 
each cell charges up equally, which is essential 
to success. Where the current is brought from 
a distance, or where the light will always be 
supplied from the accumulator alone, a con- 
_ siderable saving can be made in 


Tur Cost oF CABLES 


by separating the engine and battery room. 
There must be no direct communication 
tween the dynamo and cell room, or the 
cotton insulation will be found to rot off the 
dynamo after a few years. In selecting a type 
f accumulator, the main question is absence 
of attention, which can only be obtained by 
_ having the plates well apart, say half an inch, 
so that any detached portions fall away, 
instead of bridging across and exhausting the 
ll. The author considered that a clear space 
between the plates was also preferable to 
melosing them in any form of celluloid bags 
or wrappings, which soon become clogged with 
oxides. The use of a registering meter is 
recommended in the engine room as the best 
pe. on the amount of coal, oil, or gas con- 
ene The engine house should be placed 
Se due regard to prevailing wind, and not less 

than fifty yards from the main building. The 
uthor next considered the questions of first 


& 4 
ee ameanis of a paper, entitled ‘“‘Some Practical 
at on the Palin, and Use of Electricity for 
h untry Houses,’ read before the Royal 
pod of British Architects, on Monday, December 


cost and working cost, giving data applicable 
to average country house installations, from 
which also could be determined the class of 
motive power to be adopted. Results were 
also given of a week’s recent test with a modern 
generating plant, for a large installation of 
2000 lights. In discussing the lighting of 
rooms, the author emphasised the necessity of 
having light and dark portions and, as it were, 
semi-tones. A room lit equally throughout 
gives a flat effect, and is neither artistic nor 
restful. <A bright light causes an involuntary 
contraction of the pupil of the eye, and causes 
a tired feeling which may ultimately result in 
eye troubles. 


Tue IGNORANCE OF HLECTRICIANS 


concerning this simple fact is probably respon- 
sible for the complications ascribed by oculists 
to the electric light itself. The secret of a rest- 
ful light is the illumination of a large surface 
with an absence of any dazzling spots of small 
area. In a room thus lit the pupil of the eye 
expands to its full limit, and the weakest eyes 
can read with comfort. To get this result 
either the rays must be diffused by trans- 
mitting them through a large shade, or reflec- 
tion must be resorted to and the direct 
rays be projected on the walls and ceiling 
from some hidden source. The illuminated 
surface is then greater than that of even the 
largest shades, and the effect more restful. 
This treatment in the case of light-coloured 
walls and ceiling is capable of wide adapta- 
tion. A combined shelf and picture rail con- 
taining a row of hidden lamps for reflected 
light had been employed by the author, and 
pretty effects could also be produced with 
small lamps concealed in the overmantel and 
in china cabinets. Coming to the ques: ion of 


Firtinas In Oup Hovsss, 


the existing candle fittinys have often to be 
adapted, as being in accordance with the 
style of the room. As regards the objection 
that imitation candles are inartistic, it must 
be remembered that the designer had the 
candle in view as the basis of his outline, and 
without it the proportions are wrong, and the 
drip cups and other parts meaningless. An 
incandescent lamp springing direct from a 
candle socket is a squat abortion that has 
nothing to commend it. In these cases every 
effort should be made to get the precise effect 
of candles without their disadvantages, and 
as far as possible to conceal the fact that 
electric light has been employed. Examples 
were shown of the way in which old fittings 
may be treated without detriment to their 
appearance, and attention was called to the 
economy of shading only the front of lamps 
placed against a wall, for thus the full advan- 
tage of reflection is obtained, and an eight 
candle-power lamp will take the place of a 
sixteen candle-power if totally enclosed. There 
were also shown 


A Few Typicaut Firrines 


made expressly for electric light. Having 
touched upon the fittest materials for shades, 
the colours of which should be tested before 
making a selection ; the objections to working 
the lamps into plaster-work in the ceilings 
instead of using metal fittings; the precau- 
tions to be taken to avoid risk of fire from the 
heated lamps, the author concluded with some 
hints on the treatment of the different rooms, 
passages, and staircases. In adapting candle 
fittings to a dining room table the wires are 
distributed by a patented connector lying 
under the table centre, and neither the table 
nor the cloth is pierced. One of the best 
effects produced by the author was in the 
dining room at Chatsworth, where powerful 
lamps were hidden in reflectors at the base of 
the pictures all round the room—thus pictures 
and ceiling were illuminated and the rest of 
the room 1emained in repose. In drawing 
rooms, which should be brilliantly lighted, the 
author preferred to light principally “from the 
walls and from standards, as a top light is 
unbecoming to ladies, causing dark shadows 
under the eyes. In picture lighting tp as 
well as base reflectors are frequently necessary 
with large pictures. Lantern slides were then 
shown of compartments in several houses 
where the author had been responsible for the 
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electric lighting. The photographs were taken 
with very sensitive plates by the electric light 
itself, and gave the appearance of the com- 
partments when lit. 


Mr. Arthur Cates, at the meeting of the 
R.I.B A. on Monday night, announced the 
decease of Mr. Henry Bridgford, of Man- 
chester—elected Fellow in 1888 ; and Professor 
Hayter Lewis—elected Associate in 1845, 
Fellow in 1852. He had served as Hon. Sec. 
of the Institute for a period, and was twice 
elected Vice-President, serving that office 
from 1865-67, and 1878-82 ; and it was only on 
account of ill- health, added Mr. Cates, that 
he had not occupied the presidential chair,— 
The President, Prof. Aitchison, R.A., proposed 
a vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Professor Lewis. Mr. Aitchison said he had 
known Mr. Lewis for many years; he was a 
most accomplished architect and a_ perfect 
friend and companion.— Mr. John Slater 
seconded the vote, and alluded to Professor 
Lewis having claim to their respectful and 
grateful remembrance by reason of his having 
held the Professorship of Architecture at 
University College. The speaker attended 
Mr. Lewis's classes for several years, 
and although he did not regard the Pro- 
fessor as an ideal lecturer, “yet he could 
truthfully say that his one desire was to 
give as much help as possible to the students 
attending his classes ‘Ihe vote of condolence 
was carried in silence, and it was then 
announced that the Institute had voted £10 
to the fund for erecting a monument to the 
late M. Charles Garnier. They all knew his 
work, said Professor Aitchison in making the 
announcement, and he was bound to say that 
he thought his Opera House in Paris one of 
the most extraordinarily clever pieces of Archi- 
tecture that had been done in his time.—Mr. 
Drake’s paper was followed by a second paper 
by Mr. H. R. J. Burstall, M.Inst. C.E. on 
= Practical Applications of Electrical Power,” 
of which an abstract will be given in our next 
issue. 


THE annual dinner of the North East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders was 
recently held in the Assembly Rooms, Westgate 
Road, Newcastle. 

ABOVE £3000 has been subscribed or promised 
towards a fund for restoring the parish church 
of Holy Trinity, Hull, one of the historic 
edifices of the county of York. 

A NEW organ was opened last week at 
Weston Church, Runcorn, by Dr. Bridge, of 
Chester. The organis the gift of Mr. Thomas 
Spencer, of Ryton, near Newcastle. Messrs. 
Young and Sons, Manchester, are the builders. 

Ir has been reported to the Public Héalth 
Department that No, 2, Cannon Street is in a 
dangerous condition. ‘The whole of the cement 
work of the coping, the pediments, and the 
architectural decorations is said to be in a 
dangerous condition, and to require pulling 
down forthwith. 

In consequence of the increasing rents and 
the additional difficulty of the working classes 
to obtain houses in the East End, the Bow 
vestry has passed a resolution calling on the 
County Council to acquire the Grove Hall site, 
Bow, on which to erect workmen’s dwellings. 
It is estimated that over 1000 persons could be 
housed on the site, and provision made for a 
small recreation ground, 

Av the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, held at 88, Lan- 
caster Gate, W., the Earl of Meath, chairman, 
presiding, progress was reported with regard 
to the laying-out of the Paragon, New Kent 
Road; and Albion Square, Dalston. It was 
agreed to plant trees in Upper Street and 
Hiamerford Street, Islington, and to offer 
trees for certain sites in the Strand and the 
City. It was agreed to offer seats for the 
churchyard of St. Andrew Undershaft, to 
memorialise the Metropolitan vestries and 
district boards respecting tree-lopping in 
London, to urge the Hornsey District Council 
to preserve the Queen’s Wood in its natural 
state, and to continue negotiations with respect 
to the proposed opening of Finsbury Circus, 
Christ Church Churchyard, Blackfriars, and 
other spaces. 
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The Destruction of Florence. 
TO cultivated men and women. all over the 

globe Florence has a_ special interest. 
They have been used throughout their lives to 


look to her with reverent affection as the 
birthplace of much in our modern culture and 


civilisation which they most deeply cherish. _ 


She is to them:a second Athens which in evil 
days received and handed down-all that had 
survived of the spirit of the first. They 
venerate her as the cradle of modern literature, 
as the home of an Art surpassed only by the 
Art of ancient Hellas, as the hearth where the 
first sparks of modern thought were kindled 
from the dying embers of classical antiquity. 
She is, says the Times, in their minds, a 
sacred city haunted by memories which man- 
kind can never let die. They visit her in the 
temper of pilgrims, and as they walk her 
ancient streets and gaze upon her stately 
palaces and yet nobler temples they love to 
people these in fancy with the shades of the 
mighty dead. The fame and the achievements 
of her citizens are immortal, They brought 
about and guided the great movement of the 
Renaissance—the new birth of the -human 
intellect after the long slumber of the Middle 
Ages. Nobodyswho is,acquainted with the 
feelings of the cuitivatedilorentines of to-day 
can doubt that their love and enthusiasm for 
the history and antiquities of their city are at 
least equal to those of the most ardent amongst 
the foreign admirers of Tuscan learning and of 


Tuscan ART. 


The affection and the care which men like 
Professor Villari and Professor Mazi, to men- 
tion two names out of many, devote to the 
study of bygone Florence is a sufficient proof 
that the Italian inhabitants prize, at least as 
highly as any strangers, the glories of the city 
in which they dwell. There are many 
members of the old noble houses of the Tuscan 
capital not less alive to. the incomparable 
artistic charm of their home as it has come 
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down to them, and even amongst the people, 
as the interest they took in the completion of 
the facade of the Duomo some years ago shows, 
the old instinct for beauty and the old pride 


- in the loveliness of their surroundings are by 


no means dead. It must be owned, on the 
other hand, that recently there have been 
symptoms of the activity of another spirit 
amongst the inhabitants of Florence. Some 
years ago the municipality undertook and 
carried out a scheme of demolition in the 
heart of the old town which has filled with 
dismay all who remember and who love” 
Florence as it stood before this “ improve- 
ment” was carried out. The then “ Sindaco” 
of the city, Prince Corsini, and other culti- 
vated members of the municipality protested, 
but their protests were in vain. The “centro” 
of to-day, with its “ostentatious and dreary 
square,” remains as a startling proof of the 
things of which the majority were capable. 
There does not appear to be any dispute that 
improvements of some kind were absolutely 
needed in this part of the city for sanitary 
reasons. All that is urged against the works 
actually executed is that the demolitions were 
unnecessarily extensive, and that the new 
constructions upon the area cleared are ugly 
in themselves and wholly out of keeping with 
their surroundings. 


Tur New PIAzza 


is a permanent eyesore, but the lovers of 
historic Florence would be glad to feel secure 
that it is not to be enlarged or imitated else- 
where. It must, we think, be owned that a 
perusal of the letters signed “ Vernon Lee ” as 
representing “The Society for the Protection 
of Old Florence ” and the Marquis Torrigiani, 
is not exactly reassuring. Nothing, it is true, 
can exceed the courtesy of the Sindaco’s 
answer to the memorialists. He acknowledges 
indeed a certain degree of surprise that it 
should have been thought necessary to address 
him on such a subject at all, and he protests 
emphatically against the suspicion that the 
civic representation of Florence is indifferent 
to its own historic and artistic monuments. 


But he assures the signatories to the address — 
that he is proud to see that these monuments — 
are so well known abroad, and that men of 
such eminence should be concerned for their 
preservation. He is able, too, tomake some 
statements of a reassuring kind. He declares, 
for example, that the commune “for the 
moment” has no intention of doing more than 
the requirements of modern life in the way of — 
hygiene, communications, and commerce 
demand. He follows up this somewhat elastic 
formula by a positive denial that anybody has 
contemplated the destruction of the Ponte 
Vecchio or of the houses upon it. He adds 
that in the quarter across the Arno, about the 
Via Maggio, where improvements are needed, 
there is 


No Invention or DESTROYING 4 


“any such houses or characteristic towers as 
can be preserved in the interests of hygiene.” 
In the conversation which he had with “ Vernon 
Lee” he went further. He stated that the 
Palazzo di Parte Guelfa would not be touched, 
that all the threatened towers in the Borgo 8.8. 
Apostoli and the neighbouring streets would 
be preserved, ‘and that there never had been 
any idea of pulling down the river side of the 
Borgo San Jacopo. But, as “Vernon Lee” 
points out, the Marquis Torrigiani was mistaken 
upon this last point, and however good may 
be his personal intentions he cannot bind the 
hands of his successor. He admits, too, i 
will be noted, that the appalling project for a 
colonnade from the “centro” to the Ponte 
Vecchio still exists in a state of suspended 
animation. In these circumstances the foreign 
lovers of old Florence will do well to strengthen 
the hands of the Italians who are trying to 
preserve the old monuments of the town. To 
be efficacious, their efforts must be conducted 
with judgment, tact, and good sense. The 
appearance of interference in what is in one 
sense primarily the affair of the citizens of 
Florence must be studiously avoided, and 
allowance must be made for the modern re- 
quirements of the city. a 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


FFINGHAM Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
ae : December 21st, 1898. 
“TI know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
oor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
1 I know it to be in many respects healthier 
happier than living between a Turkey 
and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
a polished fender. I do not say that such 
s have not their place and propriety ; but 
this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
wpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
ies, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
omestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
ollectively offered and wisely employed, build 
rble church for every town in England ; 
a church as it should be a joy and a 
ig ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
s, as it would bring the light into the 
to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
ve the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.” —JoHn 


LK . 


SoME interesting facts are to hand as to the 
tion of Japanese prisons. These buildings 
constructed of inflammable materials, are 


actically destitute of sanitary appliances. 
resentative deputation of foreigners, who 
tly inspected two of the houses of deten- 
ion, found as many as thirteen persons con- 
ina cell 12ft. by 9ft. The flooring was 
red with thin straw mats, and so closely 
e the inmates packed that it was impos- 
for them to lie down at night. All the 
s of the prison were of wood, so that 
e of fire a grave disaster would be in- 
ble. A punishment cell had a door so 
all and so low that it could be entered only on 
nds and knees. The cell was perfectly dark, 
the only ventilation was half a dozen narrow 
in the ceiling. The Japanese are not to 
yaccused of inhumanity. They recognise the 
antiquated nature of their prison accommoda- 
and are rebuilding the houses of detention 
fast as circumstances permit. But it might 
een as well if the European Powers had 
until the rebuilding operations had 
completed before assenting to the 
on of the capitulations. 


ne of the three vacant spaces in the 
hall at St. Stephen’s, the panel over 
trance to the corridor leading to the 


id. This will immediately face the 
sentment of St George, by the same artist, 
ch was erected some years ago, and the 
Hiant colouring of which is always a source 
admiration when the-hall is lighted. It is 
pected that by the time Parliament re- 
embles in February next the work will have 
n completed, leaving only the panels to 
sright and left, in which are to be placed 
late Mr. Albert Moore’s designs of “St. 
w” and “St. Patrick,” to be filled in, 


a special meeting of the East Sussex 
y Council recently, the members had 
| them a report from the Visiting 
tee giving estimates of cost of the new 
, and another from the Finance Com- 
recommending application to the Local 
ment Board for additional borrowing 
in view of the large expenditure prob- 
during the-next few years. The former 

tee has approved of the preliminary 
$ prepared by the architect, Mr. G. T: 
id recommends that in the first instance 
odation be provided for 1055 lunatics 
idiots, with a view to ultimate exten- 
is, The cost for the smaller number is 
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per 21, 1898.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, CHAPEL, AND CLOISTERS. FROM A DRAWING BY H. J. FINN, 


estimated at £267 per bed, a total of £297,582, 
and for the higher number £248 per bed, equal 
to £316,602. Unfortunately, space will not 
permit of our giving the full text of the report 
of the Asylum Committee. 


THE Site Committee’s Report contains the 
following passages: ‘“‘The Site Committee 
wishes to express its recognition of the manner 
in which Mr. Hine has met its views and 
suggestions. It is much impressed with his 
determination to make the efficiency of the 
asylum the chief consideration, having due 
regard, however, to saving of unnecessary 
expense. ‘The Site Committee also submits 
the finished estimates prepared by Mr. Hine, 
and has the satisfaction -of reporting that 
notwithstanding a large increase in the 
expense of building since August, 1897, when 
the committee informed the Council of the 
probable cost per bed of a complete asylum, 
the estimates of Mr. Hine do not exceed the 
limit then given. The total cost, however, 
will exceed that mentioned to the Council, the 


excess arising from the fact that the com- 
mittee decided, with the concurrence of the 
Site Committee, to increase the number of 
patients for which the asylum was to be 
planned.” 


An interesting paper on the lonely group of 
Caroline Islands, in the South Pacific, was 
read before the Geographical Society last 
week by Mr, F. W. Christian, who has recently 
spent some months there. Apart from their 
political importance at the present moment, 
the Carolines have a claim upon geographers 
and anthropologists on account of the gi gantic 
memorials which they retain of a prehistoric 
race of builders. In the harbour of Ponape, 
one of the easternmost islands of the long- 
drawn-out archipelago, is a group of artificially- 
constructed islets, forming a perfect Venice of 
waterways and buildings, known as Metalanim, 
On these are the tombs of the departed race, 
walled round with massive structures of 
columnar basalt stripped from the cliff thirty 
miles away, and carried across the lagoon. 
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These ruins, overgrown with masses of dense 
jungle and creeper, have been known to exist 
for many years past. They were visited by 
Admiral Bridges in 1883, and ten years pre- 
viously by Mr. Woods. 


Mr. E. J. Van WissExineH has opened at 
the Dutch Gallery, 14, Brook Street, Harover 
Square, W., the first exhibition of Original 
Wood Engraving. The seventy-one examples 
in this admirable exhibition are specimens «f 
the work of J. F. Millet, T. 8S. Moore, 
William Nicholson, L. Pissarro, C. Ricketts, 
R. Savage, and C. H. Shannon. The 
three drawings by A. Legros, engraved 
by ©. Ricketts, are particularly striking. 
Early in the nineteenth century the use of the 
eraver suj erseded that of the engraving knife, 
and this change happened in the hands of an 
Englishman. Ever since, it has been in 
England that we find the greatest number of 
original wood engravers, and, on the whole, 
the keenest sense of. the resources of the 
medium. The names of Blake, his pupil 
Calvert, and Bewick, have become household 
words. The woodcuts collected in this exhi- 
bition have been done during the last ten 
years, which time has been given up almost 
to process work. Contrary to the popular 
belief, only two foreign artists can be certainly 
associated during almost two centuries with an 
original wood-cutting, namely, Altdorfer the 
German and Livens the Dutchman. In recent 
times, Jean Francois Millet made some experi- 
ments with his brother. 


Mr. A J. Huaues, engineer to the Calcutta 
Corporation, has (says the Times of India) 
published a pamphlet which is a strong 
indictment of the sanitation in cities of India. 
“Tt has become impossible,” he writes, re- 
ferring to the sanitary conditions of Calcutta 
and Bombay, “that a civilised Government 
can continue to permit these great cities of 
commerce to remain, as they are at present, 
literally plague spots, in which are fostered, 
and from which proceed, such deadly diseases 
as cholera and plague” At the end of the 
pamphlet he says especially of Calcutta:— 
“The city is a first-class trading centre, and 
its sanitary condition is a standing menace to 
the health of the world.” 


In connection with the noble gifts to Derby- 
shire in the name of the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, Bart., the millionaire inventor, 
the Duchess of Devonshire has performed 
the inaugural ceremony of the Whitworth 
Hospitals, at Darley Dale. This is part of 
the scheme carried out by the devisees of the 
late baronet, Mr. Chancellor Christie and 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, which has resulted in 
buildings to the value of £150,000, comprising 
an institute, a park, and now a couple of 
hospitals, being handed over to locally-con- 
stituted trusts for ever, together with ample 
endowments. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Trust, held at 1, Great College 
Street, Westminster, the question of the 
ownership of the medizval well of St. 
Winifred, at Holywell, Flintshire, was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to ascertain in 
whom the right of taking water from the well 
was vested. The proposed enclosure of the 
public recreation ground at Alfriston in 
Sussex was also discussed, and the chairman 
(Sir Robert Hunter) said he was advised that 
the Parish Council had no legal right to 
enclose the Tye or consent to its exchange for 
other land. Canon Rawnsley read a letter 
from Herr Zahringer of Lucerne, explaining 
how the rumour had arisen that the old 
Kapell Brucke was to be pulled down. The 
origin of this is that a footbridge was to be 
built across the Reuss near by it. A letter 
was enclosed from the chairman of the Town 
Council of Lucerne, giving an assurance that 
the old bridge won'd be in no way interfered 
with. 


On Wednesday the Metropolitan Tribunal 
of Appeal had before them a matter under the 
London Building Act involving the question 
of the.extent of the County Council’s authority 
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over the construction of corner houses in the 
laying out of streets. Mr. Seaman, the ap- 
pellant, secured. in 1886 the sanction of the 
Board of Works to a contract by which he 
became the builder of houses upon freehold 
property in Mozart Street, Paddington, and 
under it he now proposed to erect a building 
at the corner of Mozart Street and Bravington 
Street. The London County Council, however, 
decided that under the Act the two frontages 
of the house must be uniform with the respec- 
tive streets to which they were adjacent. The 
view of the builder, however, was that corner 
houses should be treated as having a frontage 
in only one of the streets. The Tribunal 
decided that the house would have to be re- 
garded as being in both streets, and the decision 
of the London County Council and their super- 
intending architect was upheld. 


Our Peterborough correspondent reports 
that much interest has been created in that 
city by the discovery in the yards of the 
Peterborough New Bricks Company, at 
Fletton, of the skeleton of a _ pre-historic 
animal of prodigious size. The bones were 
encountered in the clay deposit, nearly 20ft. 
below the surface of the ground. Mr. A. 
Keeble, member of a well-known Peterborough 
firm who have to do with the brickyards named, 
at once communicated with Major Leeds, 
of Eye, who is looked upon as a specialist 
in regard to these fossil remains, and he 
has been carefully superintending the recovery 
of the remains. What the discovery really 
aiounts to is not at present definitely known ; 
but local geologists are agreed that it is the 
remains of some prehistoric monster, which 
measures some 50ft. from the tip of its tail to 
its mouth, The tail is 16ft. long, and one of 
the foreleg joints is 4ft. long and about 2ft. in 
diameter. If anticipations are verified, the 
find will prove of great scientific interest, 
inasmuch as it is thought it may possibly be 
the first complete fossil remains of its kind 
yet discovered in the country. 


Tue old house, No. 19, Fleet Street, another 
piece of ancient London, will disappear in the 
course of a few days. Now in the occupation 
of a hairdresser, the house, which is known as 
the old Palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey, is generally believed to have been the 
office of the Duchy of Cornwall in James I.’s 
reign. It was built by command of Cardinal 
Wolsey by Sir Amyas Paulet, and it is related 
that when Wolsey was a young man he had 
offended Sir Amyas, who promptly had him 
placed in the stocks. Later on, the house was 
turned into Nando’s Coffee House, and it was 
here that Lord Thurlow, then an impecunious 
barrister, picked up his first brief. The work- 
men have commenced to pull down the house. 
It is to be rebuilt by Mr. Carter. The most 
interesting room in the house is on the first 
floor. It is gorgeously decorated, and contains 
some very valuable specimens of antique 
carving. Inthis room Henry VIII.and Wolsey 
met on several occasions, and the chair in which 
the Cardinal sat still stands in the room. 


“ Wuat gives new hope for the generation 
to come is that ecclesiastics have arisen with 
a new sense of the value of living Art, and a 
small number of young artists have thought 
it high time to combine to denounce the 
prevalent taste, and try to serve religious 
thought with designs of original conception.” 
Such was the pregnant language of Mr. 
Holman Hunt on the formation of the Clergy 
and Artists’ Association for the improvement 
of Art in churches, of which Mr. John Ruskin 
and himself are patrons. The Bishop of 
Rochester presided over the first conference of 
the Society at Bishop’s House, Kennington, 
when Mr. Reginald Hallward enlarged upon 
the difficulties and dangers of Art work in 
religious edifices. To supply Art on a com- 
mercial system was, he declared, next to 
impossible. An artist, not a house of business, 
was needed for the production of a work of 
Art. Quite recently he had seen a dozen 
churches which had been decorated at large 
cost, but the expenditure had no_ relation 
whatever to the artistic results achieved. 


‘| The money, in fact, had been thrown away, 


‘ 


Much bad work arose from the carelessness 
committees, who allowed personal and lo 
considerations to outweigh the claims of Ar 
The whole path was paved with commissions, 
and where that was the case inferior work- 
manship must not be wondered at. ‘The 
tradesman’s ideal was not high enough, and 
that association wanted to give the artist’ 
ideal a chance. ; ; 


Princess Lovisz attended a meeting i 
Grosvenor House last week in aid of the nev 
building fund of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children. The Victoria Hospital was foundec 
in 1866 in a famous old mansion named Gough ~ 
House, but the structural deficiencies of the 
institution have always militated gravely 
against the efficient working of the charity, 
The wards are in inter-communication, the 
ventilation and the cubic space available for 
each patient are insufficient, and the means 
of isolating suspicious cases very deficient. A 
proposal was made for a new and complet 
building, divided into wards, to be erected on 
the ground adjoining the present building, at 
an estimated cost of £25,000. Affiliated with 
this excellent institution is a commodious con 
valescent home at Broadstairs, provided at a 
cost of over £8400, with accommodation for 
fifty children. gl 


Continutn@ his course of University Exten- 
sion Lectures on famous cities at the Cemetery 
Road Vestry Hall, Professor Anderson took the 
City of Venice as his subject, He said Venice 
was once a great sea power, and her dominion 
was largely inthe East. She had a Govern 
ment Republican in form, but aristocratic 1 
principle, which lasted for eleven centuries 
outliving all the dynasties of Europe. Hei 
wealth and power depended directly on trade, 
and when her trade declined she lost. both 
Three causes brought about her decline—th 
conquests of the Turks, the discovery of 
trade route round the Cape of Good Hope, ane 
the growth of the kingdoms of Western 
Europe, which shifted the centre of gravity in 
commercial matters from Central Europe 
westward. In our own days, owing to the 
poverty of Europe, the general revival of trad 
has scarcely touched Venice, and the shipping 
of the Adriatic has passed her by, and gone te 
Trieste and Fiume. Nowadays, she is a touris' 
resort, a city of the past, where the palaces buil 
more than two centuries ago remain untouche 
To Sheffielders the Art of Venice is indissolubl 
connected with the name of Mr, Ruskin 
in the Ruskin Museum we can gain glin 
of the gorgeous richness of ornament 
colour that mark it out from other se 
It was throughout the Art of the wealthy, dis 
played in churches and palaces built on 
grand scale and in grand style. The artist 
who decorated its ceilings with frescoes am 
paintings provided its churches with. alt 
pieces, and pourtrayed its inhabitants, rejoi 
in showing the pride of rich raiment set off 
precious jewels. The forms they choose 
those of beautiful women, with all the soft 
sensuous gradations of rose and lily shown | 
a smooth and dimpled skin, with well-rounde 
arms and luxuriant hair, all speaking of go 
living and freedom from drudgery. 1 
men are of the same mould, dignified, resolut 
and arist cratic, but without the spiritual | 
of the ascetic or the weather-beaten, s 
face of the warrior or man of action 
student, as a rule, turns with greater pleas! 
to the earlier masters, who had not : 
fallen victims to the charms of wealth, a 
thinks almost regretfully of such painters 
Leonards, in whose work the spiritual dom 
nates the temporal. Yet for examples of | 
a brush, paint, and canvas can render the pla} 
of light and sh:de on rich colours, the w. 
world of Art turns to Venice, and recogni 
the supremacy of her great painters—Belli 
Titian, Veronese, and the rest. 
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A conFeRENcE took place at the Co 
Hall, Rotherham, last week, between 
sentatives of the Corporation and the B 
Guardians to discuss the proposal f 
erection of a sanatorium for the bo 
Rotherham, Se 
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_ SUSPENDED ROOFS WITH 
___- RADIATING RIBS. 


* 
TBE accompanying drawing shows a design 
* for large span roofs on the suspension 
winciple. Stiff radiating ribs are hung from 
eel wire ropes or chains, anchored down to 

16 ground in theordinary way. Between the 
adial ribs are arranged parallel ring girders, 
nereasing in depth with their spans, the outer 
mes being double, andstrongly braced together 
vy the steel joist purlins and radial and 
fiagonal bars at top and bottom. The radiat- 
ng ribs on the polygonal plan rest on and into 
trong double pillars, braced together in all 
tions, the outer ones being anchored 


Own. 

When the plan of the building is square or 
blong, the radial ribs run over inner girders 
yarallel to the outer face and into girders on 
he face of the building. The inner and outer 
ace girders are supported by double pillars, 
s before. The top booms of the radial ribs 
ve made channel section, so as to act as 
ers to carry the water off the roof, being 
fiven sufficient fall for the purpose, and the 
vater is collected in tanks at the outer ends. 
{ large central portion may be made moveable 
n sections, to slide on rails, with wheels 
tached to the framing, which is well 
tiffened, each portion being wound in and 
tut by a windlass and wire rope. In addition, 
ae portions at the circumference can be 
ade to slide in a similar manner, and ordinary 

mall moveable skylights can be arranged. 
ate roof may be covered entirely or partially 
th glass (protected with wire netting where 
equired), boarding, or any other ordinary 
oofing materials. The front of the building 
psd be filled in with boarding, brickwork, &c., 
t may be left partially open. Galleries can 
'» arranged around the circumfereice as 
hown. It is quite practicable on this system 
9 roof in large areas for cricket, football, or 
thletic sports, racing, &¢., for a sum of be- 
ween £20,000 and £30,000, making the games 
ndent of the weather. It is applicable 
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to any shape of roof for pavilions, warehouses, 
exhibition buildings, drill halls, stations, 
market halls, &c., and is far the most econo- 
mical form of construction for large spans— 
saving from 20 to 50 per cent., according to 
the span, over the arched system. In point of 
cost it compares favourably, area for area, and 
height for height, with the ordinary method 
of covering large spaces by several moderate 
spans supported on intermediate columns and 
girders, especially where considerable height 
is necessary. These roofs can be executed on 
the su-pension principle in one span and can 
easily be made as lofty as required. 

The inventor and patentee is Mr. Walter 
Tester, Civil Engineer, 51, King Street, 
Manchester. 


“IMPROVING”? AN OLD SCOTTISH 
TOWN. 


REMNANT of seventeenth century 
antiquity has been obliterated at 
Burntisland. ‘The improvements which are 
being carried out at the East Port of the 
ancient burgh, by the proprietor of the old 
tenements there, are the suggestion of the 
Corporation, and provide for a handsome 
block of buildings, from designs prepared by 
Messrs. Swanston and Legge, architects, Kirk- 
caldy, and open up a wider access to the High 
Street. The property now being taken down 
includes a portion of the old wall, which 
formed a simple fortification of the town 
dating anterior to tha Protectorate. Like 
other Scottish burghs of the, period, Burnt- 
island was a walled town, and had a port or 
gate which was closed at night, and opened in 
the morning. 
down was erected in 1635, and stretched across 
the east end of the street, with an arched 
gateway in the centre. The restricted opening 
existed at the beginning of the present 
century, but the gates had disappeared. About 
the year 1825, when Burntisland began to be 
used in connection with the Fife and Mid- 
Lothian Ferry, this gateway was found too 
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narrow an entrance to the town for the four- 
horse coaches which at the time were the 
daily means of communication between the 
Forth and the Tay. The Road Trustees 
accordingly approached the burgh authorities, 
and induced them to consent to their widening 
the access, promising to substitute something 
ornamental and worthy of the town. They 
took down the gateway, put back the wall, and 
erected two rough square pillars surmounted 
by round stone balls on the coping, which 
stand at the present day. 
THE ORIGINAL GATEWAY 


had no pretensions to architectural beauty. 
It gave the town a venerable appearance to 
those entering it from the east, and formed a 


| shelter from the easterly winds as well as from 
| troublesome neighbours. 


The Town Council 
of to-day, in desiring to preserve the pillars, 
look with more affection on them than did 
their predecessors, who thought that they had 
been imposed on by the Road Trustees, and 
refer with quiet sarcasm in their records to 
the pillars as “showing what were these 
gentlemen’s ideas of handsomeness.” Interest- 
ing traditions cluster round the East Port and 
its old wall, now no more, says the Scotsman. 
On the north side of the arched gateway a 
public well stood against the wall, which was 
a rendezvous for the burghers; and it was 
possible, when the gates were shut, to mount 
by means of the well to the top of the burgh 
wall, and observe what was going on outside. 
On the south of the gateway was a recess in 
the wall, in which were hung for public ex- 
hibition parts of the bodies of persons 
martyred or “ murdered by law ” at Edinburgh. 


AN appeal has been issued on behalf of 
the church schools at Arundel. These schools 
were granted and endowed in 1853 by Henry 
Charles, 13th Duke of Norfolk, and about 1867 
they were described by Her Majesty’s inspector 
as some of the very best in Sussex. The 
Education Department has decided that the 
premises are in an unsatisfactory state, and 
that they must be entirely rebuilt. 
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By Mr. Frank W. 


(Continued from page 298. ) 
HE new material, if indeed we are to 
have one, must have a further quality 
beyond being fire-resisting ; it must be proof 
against all influences as to wetness or dry- 
ness, it must not shrink when the fires 
are lighted, or swell in a damp building, 
for, as [I have said before, men will not wait 
nowadays for natural materials to season. 
How different all this is from the time in which 
they took to erect the mansions of the time of 
Elizabeth or James, Burghley, Montacute, 
Crewe, Audley End, Burton Agnes, and many 
others, in which twenty years were frequently 
spent in the erection and completion of these 
houses ; but, then, look at the glorious results ! 
If wood ever ceases to be one of our prime 
materials in building construction, it will be 
with a great twinge of regret that we shall 
part company with it, for has it not been asso- 
ciated with us since time was? Have we not 
fashioned our dear old British Oak into all the 
uses of our lives? Do we not look with par- 
donable pride on its sympathetic grain, as it 
encases our cosy panelled rooms, and think of 
its great traditions, immutably bound up with 
some of the most glorious events in our 
national history? I do believe, fire-resisting 

considerations notwithstanding, that 

THe Oak WILL NeveR Leave Us. 


There is another circumstance in our practice 
I must refer to. I allude to the testing of 
materials. The scope of this subject is end- 
less, as all experimenters know. It is too vast 
a subject to be undertaken by a private indi- 
vidual, and no Government will undertake it. 
We have not the advantages that our friends 
the Civil Engineers possess, in frequently 
having the w ealth of a huge company behind 
their backs to conduct experiments without 
limit. No, our works are not of such a colossal 
size as our friends’, and will not justify such 
an expenditure. How, then, can this thorough, 
far reaching, and absolutely authentic series 
of experiments be carriel into execution? 
There are, and have been, men who have 
devoted much expense and. time to these 
matters, and to whom we are much indebted, 
but the information is frequently fragmentary, 
and not easy to reach. ‘Chere have been no 
thorough series of experiments for architects 
on materials in purely architectural construc- 
tion. The Institute has very lately carried 
out some experiments,as to the 
STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK, 
which are most valuable; but I do not think 
the expense of the system I am now fore- 
shadowing should fall on only a part of the 
members of our profession—I think a much 
greater grasp should be taken of the situation. 
All our building materials, as used in the 
ordinary building manner, should be subjected 
to exhaustive tests of every kind, not only 
with regird to strength or endurance, but 
also to that “ fire resistance ” to which I have 
before alluded. I do not mean that every 
piece of brick, stone, concrete, wood, or iron 
should be tested, but sufficient experiments be 
carried out to establish a reliable data. All 
this would be a matter of hard facts. - There 
would be no question of design or other 
debatable ground to interfere with the steady 
carrying out of thisscheme. After we are in 
possession of the mass of facts such a scheme 
would bring out, we could, from the knowledge 
then acquired, design accordingly. And who 
can tell what school of design or style of 
Architecture this would produce ? But, as I 
said before, all this will cost money, and it 
will be a continuing expenditure. I am not 
going to say who should move first in this 
matter, or to say how it is to be brought about. 
I shall leave that to the 
CoLLEcTIVE Wispom or THE MEMBERS 


of our Profession. All I would suggest is 
that, in such a scheme, the control should be 


* The inaugural address of the President of. the 
Northern Architectural Association, delivered at the'' 


Opening meeting of the session 1898-1899, held in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 


in the hands of the Institute, and all members 
of the Profession, whether members of the 
Institute or not, all members worth the name, 
should contribute in annual subscriptions 
such a sum as to make it worth while for the 
best men to give us the benefit of their services. 
I should like, before I finish, to say a few 
words on architectural practice, and with your 
permission, to offer a few words of advice, [ 
may have again to use plain language, but, I 
think, I can rely on your forgiveness. I intend 
these remarks only for those of our friends 
in practice. It is, of course, delightful to 
speak of 
ARCHITECTURE AS AN ART, 


and of all the glorious traditions belonging to 
it, when the imagination is floated on ethereal 
waves of the poetry of Art. But no such 
angelic existence is vouchsafed tous. The hard 
fact remains, that we must descend to the 
ordinary things of life. We have our livings 
to make. We are not like the chameleon, who 
was said to live on the air. We have to earn 
our bread and butter like the rest of ordinary 
mortals. We all know that the practice of 
Architecture is about the most ill-paid of all 
the polite professions. I think we should all 
do something to remedy this state of things, 
There are several ways by which this could be 
accomplished, but all must tend to the same 
end. Weare not blind to the signs of the 
times. We cannot have failed to observe 
that nearly all the great captains of in- 
dustry have lately placed their backs to the 
wall, and the tendency of the age is all that 
way. Our friends of the legal and medical 
professions have had their backs to the wall 
for a long period, and take care they keep 
there. But we are yet too much disjointed— 
too wide apart in our charges. 
Uaty Rumours 


reach us now and then of architects working 
for half the acknowledged fee, and other shady 
performances. If there be any truth in these 
rumours, I should like to advise our “ brothers 
in Art” to be firm, and toe the line, for, 
depend upon it, cheap services merit their own 
reward. The public will always place most 
reliance on services of most value. We are 
sometimes confronted in our practice with a 
disaster that may entail investigation in the 
courts, and we may be called to support or 
contest, by evidence, the matter in question. 
Our only straight and open course is to main- 
tain truth and justice, and, if matters ter- 
minated there, all would be well. But all 
who in any way, have perused the proceed- 
ings, or attended the enquiries in the courts, 
cannot have failed to be struck by the direct 
conflict of evidence. It is here the professional 
witness flourishes, and it is here we hear the 
scathing criticisms of the judges denouncing 
architects as men beneath contempt. May I 
again plead that architects stand together 
not to burk the truth, but to help it ? Not to 
“extenuate or set down aught in malice,” or 
the dire day may come when they themselves 
are in the same boat, and need their pro- 
fessional brethern’s advice. There is yet 
another matter to which I should like to say 
a word, I allude to 


THE QUESTION OF Srarus. 


This is a matter concerning only the ways of 
the world, but a very important matter to us. 

We have heard of the judges’ opinion of us in 
the courts, and we know too well the opinion 
the public form of the profession. Looking to 
the immense field covered by the profession of 
Architecture, the important results upon our 
existence as an educated people, and the life- 
long study to master it. Is it right, I say, 
that such an important profession. should be 
belied and in such disrespect ? I believe the 
members have it entirely in their own hands. 

I have already indicated some lines that would 
lead to a different state of things. Members 
will easily perceive others that will lead still 
further on. The men who employ us are 
generally wealthier men than we are. Re- 
spectability is a potent factor, and, I think I 
would say, be a gentleman first and an archi- 
tect afterwards. Let us have no more such 
definitions as that of the man who said: “An 
architect is that man who rides first-class at 
other people’s expense, and third at his own,” 
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Professional Items, 


Aperavon.—The sum of £550. has. is 
raised at St. Mary’s Church towards 1x 
the tower. Mrs. Llewellyn, Hisehaanei 3 
recently gave £1600 towards erecting a ne 
wing for the same church, which is now j 
course of erection by Mr. David Jenki 
Swansea, The architect is Mr. Halliday, 
Cardiff. 


Lonpon.—A branch of the London Jd oint 
Stock Bank Limited, which has been erec 
on the site of St. Michael’s Church, was opene 
last week at the corner of Wood Street : 
Gresham Street. The new premises cover a 
superficial ground area of about 3600ft. About 
two-thirds of the ground floor, and about one: 
half of the basement, are in the occupation 
the Bank, while the ‘remainder of these flog 
and the whole of the upper floors will be let 
offices, access to which will be obtained by a 
separate staircase, The new buildings possess 
a commanding appearance. The front 
Wood Street also faces down Gresham Stre 
from which the facade of the new Bank will 
seen to great advantage. It is entirely of 
Portland stone, the entrance being enriched 
by Swedish red granite. This fagade is 
treatment of the Italian Renaissance, and t 
design includes an enriched stone corbel th 
enables the clock that for so many years ft 
been a conspicuous object to reoccupy 
sphere of usefulness. Thecounters and d 
are of the finest polished mahogany, 
electric light has been fitted throughout, ¢ 
the windows have been furnished with a paten 
lattice-work shutter which offers ample pi 
tection without excluding the light, or p 
venting the police from ‘keep'ng a watchfu 
eye upon the premises after business hour 
The desks have been equipped with ti 
saving fittings, the drawers of the cashie 
for instante, running on rollers. 'The manag 
room and waiting office immediately face 4 
entrance. ‘There is a special room in 
basement for the conveniencs of the staff, a 
lavatories. Tne building, which has been 6 CK 
structed throughout of fire-resisting materi rials 
has been erecte 1 from the designs prepared. 
and carried out under the direction of Mess 
Davis and Emanuel, architects, of 2, Finsbw 
Circus. The internal fittings have been ¢ 
signed and carried out by Mr. Harrison, t 
architect to the Bank. It may ba added tk 
the substructure was executed by Mr. Jo 
Greenwood, builder, of Arthur Street W 
and the superstructure by the general ¢ 
tractors, Messrs. Ashby and Horner, 8, Aldgi 
Messrs. Dennett and Ingle supplied them 
and steel construction and the fire-resis 
floors. 


Matiock.—The Duchess of Devons! 
opened on Wednesday the Whitworth Hos 
tals, near Matlock. They are tho gift of 
devisees of the late Sir Joseph Wentwor 
the millionaire inventor, and have co st 0 
£20,000. With them there is an endow n 
of £500 ayear in perpetuity. The hospi 
were originally proposed by Lady Wentwo 
and are part of the great project. which 
given to Darley and Matlock various mut 
cent gifts, the others being a park and 
institute. 


ee | 
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SHEFFIELD.—St. Augustine’s Charolg 
formally consecrated on Wednesday after 
by the Archbishop of York. The church 
been built subsequent to Easter, 1897. 
early English style and the clean-lookings 
of which it is composel make it a fair | 
mark as viewed from the adjacent roads. E 
church is 133ft. long, 50ft. wide, and 
height of the interior is the same dist 
is well lighted and seated, and the excep 
broad nave imparts a freeand open appe 
to the interior. The tower rises to a. 
over 100ft. The church is not yet 
completed, as transepts are, to be a 
There will then be seating accommoda’ 
750 worshippers, or 100 more- thar 
present find seats, The architect ots 
Webster. 
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Ar the fifth meeting—Mr. H. J, Leaning in 
the chair—of the Discussion Section of the 
chitectural Association, held at 56, Marl- 
jorough Street, W., last Friday evening, 

. S. W. Cranfield, A.RI.BA., read a 
per on “Technical Institutes,’ in which 

described the uses and planning of 
. Polytechnics or Technical Institutes, re- 
rring particularly to those in London.—Mr. 
Satchell proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Cranfield, and Mr. E. W. Mountford, the 
special visitor of the evening, seconded the 
vote, which was passed with acclamation.— 
\t this meeting it was stated that the Council 
e R.1.B.A., in consideration of the Owen 
s studentship for 1898 not being awarded, 
s awarded a further prize of £50 to 
Mr. Arthur Edward Henderson, the prizeman 
ft 1897. 


Discussion. 


) 
- 
7 


BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


aire i 


at the rooms in Sackville Street, on the 7th 
nst., Mr. Blashill Hoy, treasurer, in the chair. 
“ir. Badger, of Peterborough, exhibited a silver 
ony of Offa, recently dug up in Castor 
rehyard, also a styca of Eanred, King of 
rthumbria A.D. 808-848. He likewise ex- 
bited some portions of tiles of elaborate 
ern with the Tudor rose, recently dis- 
red in pulling down the Angel Hotel, 
terborough. Mr. Irvine sent for exhibition 
eful drawings of the leaden chalice pre- 
ved in the chapter library at Peterborough, 
d some measured drawings of the coffin lid, 
tombstone, lately found in excavating 
der the diagonal buttress of the “new 
rk” at the Cathedral. A series of twenty 
y beautiful sepia drawings of antiquities in 
ston and the neighbourhood, executed by 
William Brand in 1808, were also exhibited 
xy Mr. Badger. Mrs. Day showed some rare 
umples of early printed books, including a 
Aldine “ Cicero,” dated 1592. Mrs. Collier 
d upon the table an interesting bronze me- 
lion of Oliver Cromwell and other Crom- 
ian memorials. Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 
1. editorial secretary, exhibited on 
alf of Mr Donally some further graphic 
tches of various objects found in the 
rannog recently discovered near Dumbarton, 
wing the construction of the wet dock for 
great war cause, and the weird looking 
ects called toteens, carved out of cannel 
oal, etc. A paper entitled “The Ancient 
niversity of Britain’ was read by the author, 
he Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A. He said 
he question, “ Which is the oldest University- 
= Britain?” is one of considerable interest. 
Modern criticism tends to cast doubt upon the 
long accepted theory that Oxford is the oldest 
because it derives its origin from the age of 
ie the Great, while many Cambridge men 
laim that their University is the elder of 
e two. With that question the paper 
not concerned, but with a far older insti- 
ution than either of them, for even before the 
irth of Alfred the Great—there was in Britain 
university some. 400 years old which, in the 
me of Alfred, after a long period of useful- 
s, and being a centre of light to Celtic 
itain had already passed its acme, and from 
political causes was verging to decay. This 
ras the University of Llaniltyd Fawr or 
lantwit Major, as it is now called. The 
iniversity was founded in the age of Theo- 
osius II. It was burnt by Irish pirates in 
0, but was restored and rebuilt by the Great 
5. Iltyd, Knight, hermit and teacher, who 

lished it asa seat of light in an age of 
found darkness. The students numbered 
ne time more than 2000, the sons of British 
es, foreign princes, and the youths of 
rious nations, who came for study, rest and 
) rom the turmoil of Western Europe 
ultuous times of the barbarian 
ie discipline was monastic, 
the decaying culture of the old 


‘The third meeting of the session was held | 
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world, mingled with elements of Christianity 
and, perhaps, the memories of Druidic tradi- 
tions and philosophy. For the archeologist, 
Llantwit at the present day presents one of the 
most striking groups of British monuments—a 
museum, as it were, of edifices or monuments 
in situ, including a wonderful Pagan British 
Altar Pillar, carved over with Celtic ornament 
and with groove for the sacrificial blood, the 
menhir of St. Samson, the ancient crosses, and 
in the churchyard the pillar reared by King 
Howell in the ninth century, together with 
monastic ruins and foundations of college 
buildings, all grouped around the church and 
cehurchyard.—In the discussion which followed 
the paper, Mr. Park Harrison raised the 
question as to the language spoken in the 
university, and was understood to suggest that 
the institution should not be regarded as a 
university in the modern acceptance of the 
term, but that the word Schola would more 
accurately describe it. ; 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on Wednesday evening 
last in the Royal Institution, Princes Street 
—Mr. Thomas Ross, the president, occupying 
the chair. The Chairman, referring to the 
death of Mr. Hamilton Beattie, said he was 
one of the oldest members of the Association, 
having joined so far back as 1861, and was 
president for session 1866-67. Mr. Beattie, in 
his public capacity, had a very difficult duty to 
perform, requiring tact and knowledge of men. 
To say that he pleased everybody would be 
paying his memory a poor compliment, but he 
(the Chairman) had every reason to believe 
that the difficult services he rendered to the 
town were highly appreciated by the Magis- 
trates and Town Council. He was making for 
himself a great name in the Profession, and, 
especially in all questions relating to property, 
his advice was sought for far andnear. There 
appeared to be before him a long life of pro- 
fessional prosperity and usefulness, when, 
without a moment’s warning, he was taken 
away, to the grief of all who knew him. He 
proposed that a letter of condolence should be 
sent to the family of Mr. Hamilton Beattie, 
and this was agreed to.—Mr. Edwin Forbes 
then delivered a lecture on a year’s work in 
Galloway in connection with the School of 
Applied Art Studentship, which had been 
gained by him. After stating that it was 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the boon 
which the School of Applied Art was to those 
who had chosen Architecture as their life-work, 
he proceeded to describe Dundrennan Abbey, 
Glenluce Abbey, Lincluden College, Sweet- 
heart Abbey, and Caeraverock Castle, giving 
history, traditions, and dates in connection 
with each of these buildings.—The lecture 
was illustrated with limelight views. 


BAD VENTILATION. 


The mystery of bad ventilation which from 
time to time is heard of from the Houses of 
Parliament, like an evil spirit that defies con- 
juration, was recently explained quite simply 
to the Institute of Civil Engineers by Mr. 
Francis Fox. It is no mystery atall. True, 
the system is elaborate, providing for the 
extraction of vitiated air by furnaces in the 
roof and the admission of pure air through 
cotton wool, though not in sufficient quanti- 
ties. But the pure air in question, after this 
very careful treatment, ascends through open 
matting on the floors, on which everybody 
wipes off the mud and dust from his feet. 
That sufficiently. accounts for the influenza 
epidemics, and even for certain cases of blood 
poisoning in the servants of the House. But 
as for the corridors, they are not ventilated 
either one way or the other. Mr. Fox affirmed 
that, although it would be costly to remodel 
the whole system, it is possible vastly to im- 
prove it even before Parliament meets again— 
by altering the position of the admission grids 
and supplying all committee-rooms witk quick- 
running electric fans. Worse ways of stimula- 
ting Her Majesty’s Opposition to the trans- 
action of business have been tried, | 
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Enquiry Department. 


A POINT IN PRACTICE. 
To the Editor of THe BuinpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I shall be extremely obliged if 
you will kindly help me in the position as 
stated above. A gentleman tells an architect 
he is prepared to speculate in housebuilding 
if plans are forthcoming, the cost of erecting 
such buildings to be such as to yield at least 
6 per cent. ‘Ihe architect accepts the terms 
and produces absurd plans which would only 
yield less than 3 per cent. Naturally the 
client refuses, and the architect coolly sends in 
an account for 1} per cent. commission-on the 
estimated cost. Has he any legal right to 
this or any other payment therefor ?—Thank- 
ing you, I remain, yours truly, 

X. 


Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


If the architect undertook to prepare plans 
for a building which should return a fixed 
percentage to the investor, anc. failed to fulfil 
his contract, he can have no legal claim for 
payment. 


CARPENTRY & JOINERY EXAMINATION, 
To the Editor of Tue BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Can you kindly inform me (1) 
What book will cover the whole of the course 
(and that only) required for the ordinary 
grade examination in carpentry and joinery 
held by the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute? (2) If there is no book covering 
this course exclusively, can you mention a 
work that will direct my studies into the proper 
channel without covering much unnecessary 
ground ?>—Yours truly, “STUDENT?” 


We would suggest Allen’s “ Building Con- 
struction.” It covers a good deal more than 
the necessary ground, but it is easy to see 
what to omit. 


COTTAGE BUILDING. 
To the Editor of Tus BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sirn,—Your correspondent who wrote 
asking for a book on Cottage Building might 
read with advantage a work entitled “ Sketches 
of Village and Estate Buildings,” by James 
Williams, architect. It is published by Mac- 
millan and Co. at 16s—Yours, &c., 

London. 


R. K. J. 


BRICKS. 
To the Editor of Tue BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Could you inform me of a reliable and 
cheap work on “ Brickmaking?” Thanking 
you in anticipation, yours truly, 

Bostal Hill, PERCY N. DANIELS. 

Whitstable, 
Kent, November 28th, 1898. 


We advise you to get E. Dobson’s “ Treatise 
on the Manufacture of Bricks and Tiles,’ or 
C. T. Davis’ “ Practical Treatise on the Manu- 
facture of Bricks, Tiles, and Terra Cotta.’ The 
Article, “ Bricks and Tiles,” in Gwilt’s “ Ency- 
clopedia of Architecture,” affords an excellent 
epitome of the various methods of manufacture. 


INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of Tue Buritpers’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—Would you kindly let me know 
of any book on Architecture that would be 
useful to me for discriminating various classes 
of same, with illustrations. I am often at a 
loss to know what period many styles I see in 
my journeys belong to—Yours truly, 

“NORTH LONDON.” 


We can recommend any of the following 
books as affording a good general introduction 
to the study of Architec( ura: Tarver’s “Guide,” 
Mitchell’s “ Manual,” Statham’s “ Architecture 
for the General Reader,” Smith and Slater’s 
© Classic and Early Christian Architecture.” 
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Views and Reviews. 


FIRE TESTS. 


An interesting and profusely illustrated re- 
port of experiments carried out by the Com- 
mittee on Fireproofing ‘Tests in New York, 
edited by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, has been 
recently published. The most important test 
was tried on a cast-iron column, with a jet of 
water thrown upon it through a #in. nozzle. 
The column was first raised to a heat of 
775 deg., and then cooled by water without 
injury. The heat was then slowly raised to 
1075 deg., and the column, which then glowed 
with a “dull redness,” was again cooled by 


water. Lastly, the column was heated up to 
1300 deg., when it was again drenched with 
water. ‘The column began to bend just before 


the last application of the water. The column 
was apparently unaffected by water, although 
it failed by bending under the load. The 
book is made more interesting by the capital 
illustrations and diagrams. 


‘Fire Tests with Unprotected Columns.’ Edited by 
Edwin O. Sachs. British Fire Prevention Committee, 
London. 


LEADLESS GLAZES. 


Mr. W. J. Furnival, the author of this ex- 
cellent book, has endeavoured to assist 
in the solution of a complex trade pro- 
blem. He submits not only the results 
of his own experiments, but also those 
of other investigators in similar subjects, 
hoping thereby to see the speedy general 
adoption of non-poisonous glazes and aiding 
the advance towards more hygienic methods 
of manufacture. The whole subject is ex- 
haustively treated, and we should strongly 
recommend all interested in the work to at 
once obtain a copy of the book. The printing 
is good, and the type used clear and readable, 
paper excellent. 


“Research2s on Leadless Glazes.” By William J. 
Furnival, Silver Medallist of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for Pottery and Porcelain. W. J. 
Furnival, 16, Granville Terrace, Stone, Staffordshire. 
Price 5 guineas. : 


It is proposed to restore St. Mary’s Church, 
Chelmstord, at a cost of £3500. It was stated 
at a recent meeting that part of the roof was 
too bad to be repaired. 

A HANDSOME wrought-iron chancel screen 
has been erected in the parish church, Kelve- 
don Hatch, by Mrs. Puxon. The screen has 
been made by the Upton Park Metal Works, 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. B. 
Tompkins, and is a good example of highly 


ornate English ironwork. 
ae FELTS 


~ ROOFING” <x: 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


ROBT: ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BAILDON (Yorks).—For the erection of a house, stabling, 
lodge, &c. Messrs. Isitt, Adkin and Hill, architects, Pru- 
dential-buildings, Bradford :— 

Masonry and Joinery.—W. Foss and Co., 


Gateland Works, Shipley ee tn ... £6,124 
Plumbing.—Slater & Son, Bond-street, Leeds 1,779 
Slating.—J. Smithies, Great Horton-road, 

Bradford Age pt bse a af es 245 
Plastering.—F. -Dean, Stott Hall, Clayton 

Heights, Bradford 680 


Painting (lodge and stabling only), J. Hankins, 
Heidelburg-road, Manningham Nae * 18 
CASTLE DONINGTON (Leics.)—For the execution of 
sewerage works, for the Rural District Council. Mr. H. 
Walker, C.E., Newcastle-chambers, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
Quantities by engineer :— 


Richd. Lomax :.. £9,377 16 1] A.B. Clarke — ... £6,350 0 0 
Herbert Weldon 8,400 16 7| J. Hawley & Son 6,317 111 
W. Meredith ... 6,965 6 2]J.¥F. Price... ... 6,300 0 0 
J.D. Nowell and W.and J. Foster 6,085 4 0 
Sons... ... .. 6,780 1 0| Main, Kendal, & : 

Walker & Slater 6,750.0 0 Main =) Steen 5.775. OrO 
R. Holmes ... ... 6,750 0 0|J.H. Vickers, Ld., 

Copeand Raynor 6,700 0 0] Nottingham*.... 5,770 0 0 
C. E. Cox & Son 6,485 16 3] M. Halland Sons 5,621 11 5 
H. H. Barry 6,400 0 0 * Accepted. 


COVERACK (Cornwall).—For erecting the “ Headland 


Hotel.” Mr, Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth :-— 
Cook ... ... ... ... £3,399 0] Hodge and Mitchell £2,840 0 
eR ee oes, 3,322 0) W. J. Winn & Son 2,627 10 
George and Son 3,317 0|Jno. Odgers, Red- 
Pooley... 2,884 0| ruth (accepted) .. 2,530 0 


DARTMOUTH .—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Criterion ” restau- 


rant, The Quay, for Mr. J.C. Dawe. Mr. J. Arthur Brand, 

architect, 3, Victoria-road, Dartmouth. Quantities by Mr. 

Louis Jacob, 423, New Cross-road :— 

Ts Browiis. teeny 4 e349] J BACke on ete ee £1,119 

ReT Pillar &:. 1,250} R. R. Pillar, Devon- 

W.R. Howe ... 15200;| Se port® 2 ee 1,110 
*A ccepted. 


DONINGTON (near Spalding).—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Komani House, for Mr. W. Royce. Mr, Edward A. 
Jollye, architect, Donington :— 


Part 1. Part 2. 
S. Sherwin... £427 0 0 ... £796 0 0 ... £1,223 0 0 
F. Pattinson, 
Ruskington 317 17 2* .. 82217 9 1,140 14 11 


* Amended and accepted. 

EASTRY (Kent).—For the execution of water-supply 
works, for the Rural District Council. Mr. F,§. Courtney 
(Easton and Anderson, Limited), engineer :— 


A. Green «, £1,840 0 0| Henry Shardlow £1,530 0 0 
Bostel, Sons, and A.T. Catley ... 1,496 0 0 
Peattie 1,800 0 0} Jenkins and Son 1,347 7 09 


Semark & Hudson 1,620 2 6] F.V.Bond,Rams- 
S. White and Son 1,599 0 O| gate*... .. ... 
*A ccepted. 
HARROGATE.—Accepted for laying two and a half miles 
of surface water drains, for the Corporation. Mr. S. Stead, 
Borough Surveyor, Mnicipal Offices, Harrogate :— 
J. Hampton-Matthews, Kent-road, 
Harrogate at, ve eh as ... £5,620 9 10 
LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of two shops, Land’s- 
lane, for Messrs. Gibbs and Co. Messrs. W. Hill and Son, 
architects, 25, Park-square, Leeds :— 
Masonry —J.T. Wright, Leeds * ... £1,370 
Granite.—Bower and Florence, Aberdeen... 183 1 


1,295 0 0 


oo 


Joinery.—H. Atkinson and Son, Leeds 554 0 
Slating.—Pickles Bros., Leeds... a ad 39 7 
Plumbing.—E. Wooler, Leeds ... — n 166 0 
Plastering.—J. W. Watson, Leeds .. rr 105 0 
Painting.—Wales and Son, Leeds... 24 5 


LEEDS.—For laying .sewers, &c., Old Park nd 
roads, for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. Silcock, C.E. i 


Park-row, Leeds :— 
9|J. Simpson... ... £2,052 10 


Henry Wilson .... £2,170 7 0 
M. Halland Sons 1,371 14 0 
7 


J.Scholefield, 
Sons and Co. ... 8 4|John Keightley 1,215 8 
2 0 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


2,059 


Fig. 1 (Silent), 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 
of 135°. 


than any hitherto 
made. 
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with the erection of working-class dwellings on the Borou 
road site, for the London County Council :— B 
General Works. 

- J. Chessum and Sons £18,25% 
W.. Downs... 2 SIS 


LONDON.—For the separate items required in eBoroca 


W. Johnson and Co., 
Lim. ... £18,791 


Foster and Dicksee ... 18,764 | Holloway Bros... ... 17,918 
F. Lawrence and Sons ‘18,528 |'T?Gregory and Co. ... 17,4 fe 
H, L. Holloway .._... 18,400] J.. Brown, Son, and ay 
Killby and Gayford ... 18,280] Bloomfield 17,406 


Foundations, : F 
H. Cattermole & C. Cude and Son £2,262 14 ¢ 
ons... ... .., £2,565 16 6] N. Fortescue 1,929 0 ¢ 
J,C. Base ... 2,393 16 3 4 
Granolithie Work. 
J. Bickley 


... £810, 2 5| W.H.Lascellesand q | 
780° 10° Bil Cov seo cw ches 770". Om 
Chimney Pieces. 3 


B. Ward and Co. 


Yates, Hayward and Carron and Co. (por- 4 
C0.) ica on 2408/10 Peroni myles eee eee bo 

Iron Railings. 

W.T. Allen and Co. £825 0| Yates, Haywood & Co. £560 | 


Tina Work. ; 
A.J. Tatham 4 
6 


Wash Tubs. 4 
«. £87818 | Shanks and Co.... 
315 0 z 
Fireproof Floors. : 
Bank’s Fireproof Cons- Homan and Rodgers... £1,45 
veatier Syndicate, : # 


£2,303 Hh 
rmers. 


Do 
F. Braby and Co.,Ltd. £150| Ewartand Son ... £111 3 a 
LONDON.—For the formation of a road, &¢c., Bruce- 
grove, Tottenham. Messrs. Tuckett and Son, surveyors, 
2, Basinghall-street, London, E.C f 


£652 7 3 4 
B. Finch and Co. 


£227 1 
Doulton and Co. f 


W. Neaveand Son .. £2,800 0) W. Swaker coe. £2,467 0 
S. Kavanagh ... ... 2,705 0] B. Nowelland Co... 0 
E- Wilson ... . 2,620 0] M.S. Ritteringham. 4 
A.J.Catley .... 2,596 0] Thos. Adams ... ... 
C, W. Killinback & 

Co .. 2,580 


J. A. Dunmore 


Glover’s van works, Half Moon-crescent, Caledonian-roa 
aps Mr. George Waymouth, architect, 25, Moorgate-st' 
E.C. :— 
Mattock Bros. ... £1,320 | Bristow and Sons*_ ... £1 
Stevens Bros. ee ee") Accepted. 3 
LEVENSHULME.—For sewering, &c., several streets a 
passages, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Jeps 
surveyor, Guardian-chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport :— — 
Rowlands ... ... £2,392 110] Worthingtonand 4 
Briscoe and Sons 2,381 6 7 Pownall, Man- e 
Geo. Boden .. 2,284 19 * 4 chester® .... ... £2,230 10. 
*A ccepted. 
MANSFIELD.—For new schools, &c., Rosemary-lani 
Mansfield, for the Mansfield School Board. From _ pl 
and specifications and bills of quantities prepared by Mes: 
Vallance and Westwick, architects, Mansfield :— 


A. Eastwood ... £12,450 | J. H. Vickers, Ltd. ... £11, 
J. Greenwood 12,200 | Fisher Bros... ... ... U,19 
H. Vickers .., 11,995 | Gilbert and Gabbitass 

J. ¥F. Price 11,687 | Nottingham* ... 


* Accepted. , 3 

MANSFIELD.—For proposed house, West Hill-driy 
and shop, Clumber-street, Mansfield, for Messrs. Wri 
Bros. Messrs. Vallance and Westwick, architects, Ma 


field :— | 
Gilbert and Gabbitass £1,205 | Vallance and Blythe... £1,13 
8:3. Frisby =e, 1,187} C. G. Percival ... .. 1,4 

Brailsford and Son 1,177 | J. Greenword, Mans- 

field (accepted) .... ... 1, 

MANSFIELD.--For proposed two houses, The Par 

Mansfield, for Mrs. W. J, Dean, from plans, quantities, an 
“ageryetee by Messrs. Vallance and Westwick, archite 
ansfield :— ‘ 


J. H. Vickers, Ltd. ...-£1,7830] A.G. Bell .. ... ... £1, 
J. 4. Prices yee 1,750 | Gilbert and Gabbitass 1,596 
H. Vickers 1,700 | Fisher Bros. ... .. <.. 1,54 
J. Greenwood 1,692 | W.S. Cuddy,Mansfield* 1,490 


* Accepted. = 2 
MARKET DRAYTON.—For the erection of va 
wards at Market Drayton, Salop, for the Guardians, : 
G. A. Craig, architect, Market Drayton :—- 


Wood and Son’... £1,739 0 0| Wright and Sons £1,645 0 0 
Garratt... ... 1,713 16 10 | Healey, Market a 
Matthews 1,688 0 0 Drayton * .. 1,549- Ta 
J. Harding ... 1,675 0 0 * Accepted. 
For Heating Apparatus for the same. 4 
Hughes, Market Drayton (accepted) £55 5a 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE Co. Ltd 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. — 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 2 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


. 


Fig. 3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 
i.e., ‘* wide back.”? 


THE FIRST — 
SPRINGS EVER 
PRODUCED WITH 
THESE GREA 
ADVANTAGES. 
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MORRISON & INGRAM’S 
@apreiscnnncn erence TILES, TILES, TILES, 


SINKS, .LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


ee et FLOORS. — Sole Manufac- 
turers of ‘‘ Etruria-Hy- 
draulic,’’ ‘‘ Ironstone-Ada- 
mant’’; also Makers. of 


Encaustic and Tesselated 
Tiles and Ceramic=Mosaic. 


RED & BLUE STAFFORD-=- 
SHIRE GOODS. — Facing, 
Paving, and Stable Bricks, 
Roof Tiles, Ridges, Quar- 
ries, Copings, &c. Special 

WALL DECORATION. Tiles for Malting Floors. 


FAIENCE ffor internal or external decoration. 
Fireplaces, &c. 


‘“FRESCO”’ in Tiles, and Mosaics for Walls, &c. 
‘* Clalyn=Glose,’’ for Picture Panels, &c. 


AGENTS 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


Catalogues and Prices on Application, and Quotations for Work fixed 
complete from 


SENT Tha apparatus, G. WOOLLISCROFT & SON, LTD., 


ND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 
is system of washing bedpans, Kc., is very simple, aay. and inoffensive. In BRICK & TILE MANUFACTURERS, 
2 act of washing, the hands need not touch the tan, it is only necessary to turn 
ESAS INE ea ye SS ALBIS: 


BELFAST: R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 50, High Street. 


and the swivel arm to see that panis perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. 


IORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. 


5 SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM’ 


Soy —— ij WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8tin. by Giin. 
DEEP SEAL IH TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 
Made in ‘‘ Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 


absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Apylication. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works. Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


‘OALBROOKDALE COMPANY Limp 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
7, VICTORIA Selb LAS BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR RAILINGS, ENTRANCE. GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
. IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
Pee CT ELPIECES, FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
Poa TELS, ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. ““LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 
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NANTYDERRY. — For alterations and additions to 
Nantyderry House, near Abergavenny, for the Misses 
Evans. Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, architect, City Chambers, 
Queéen-street, Cardiff :— 

J. Linton ... ... £1,838 0 | §S. Shepton and Son £1,199 16 
W. Thomas and Co. 1,247. 0| Jones Bros., Cardiff* 1,100 0 
* Accepted. 

ORPINGTON.—For the erection of six cottages at Crof- 
ton, Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect and 

surveyor, 8, Lronmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington :— 


Smith and Son 2 8f120 | WeOwen 55 ster. 1,990 
T. Knight 2,029 | Stebbings and Pannett 1,839 


PONTY PRIDD.—For the erection of a chapel, &c., 


Clydach Vale, for the Welsh Independents, Mr. Frank B. 
Smith, architect, Port Talbot :— 

Hunt and Co. ... £3,890 0 0] Spratt Bros. .. £2,850 0 0 
Griffiths and Co. 3,325 0 0|T: P. Stephens, 

Charles Bros. ... 2,980 0 0 Swansea*... ... 2,647 6 10 


* Accepted conditionally. 
SALFORD.—For new school*in Grecian-street, for the 
Salford School Board. Mr. H. E. Stelfox, architect, 100, 
Mosley-street, Manchester. Quantities by the architect :— 


C.H. Normanton ... £11,728 W.Southem & Sons £11,400 
F. and E. Haynes 11,604; G. Macfarlane .. 11,400 
Peters and Sons 11,561 | Wilson and Toft 11,357 
al. BYTOM * 235 tps: 11,516 | R. Neill & Sons, Man- 

J. Ramsbottom ... 11,422 chester (accepted) ... 10,930 

For Caretaker’s House. 

C.H. Normanton .... ... £669 | J, Ramsbottom .. £606 
Wilsonand Toft ... ... 646) G.Macfarlade.. .. ... 596 
Peters and Sons... .... 645]: Byrom (. .. 4.. ... 591 
Southern and Sons 614] R. Neill and Sons*... ... 575 


F.and BE. Haynes ....... 614 *A ccepted 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE—For the execution of road 

works, for the executors of the late Mr. R. Warner. Mr. 

T. H. Nixon, surveyor, 5, Lessar-avenue, Clapham Common, 

S.W. Quantities by the surveyor :— 

B. W. Glenny ... £2,597 1 9|J. Moran & Son £1,925 0 0 


Geo. Double 2,516 0 0| Hector Stone 1,899 9 6 

H.J.Linzell_ ... 2,489 0 0| D. Mackenzie & 

F. Bedford Pit- Son, Clacton- 

cher Ne isto Oto nOMeG on-Sea* .. 1,795 0 0 
* Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ge of HULL TRAMWAYS. 
CONTRACTS Nos. 16, 20, and 21. 

TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

The Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the following WORK in connection with the Tram- 
way 8, Viz. :— 

Contract No. 16.—Pipes and Fittings for 
Staticn, and Condensing Main from Dozk. 

Contract No. 20.—Builder’s Work for Two Car Sheds 
and other Buildings (area about 4000 square yards). 

Contract No. 21.—Steel Roof Trusses, Steel Columns, 
&e., for above Car Sheds, 

Forms of Tender and other particu’ars may be 
obtained from the City Engineer. <A deposit of £1 
for each contract will be required in respect of the 
ferms of Tender, &c., for Contracts Nos. 16 and 21, 
The Deposit will be returned-on receipt of a bona-fide 
Tender. 

In case of Contract No. 21, Tenders from firms who 
would not construct the trusses at their own works 
will not be considered. 

A limited number of the blue prints of the plan for 
Contracts Nos, 16 and 21 will be supplied on payment of 
Fs. each Contract (not returnable). but the Corporation 
do not undertake to supply all applicants. 


Power 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Remittances to be made payable to Mr. T. G. 
MILNER, City Treasurer. 


Tenders, endorsed as directel on the form of Tender, - 


are to be addressed to the Chairman of the Works 
Committee, and delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 
before NOON on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30th, 1898. 


The Corporation do not binithemselves t» agcept the - 


low. s5 or any Tender. 


Town Hall, Hull, 
December 12th, 1893. 


O BUILDERS. 


The Asylums Committee of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Watermen and Lightermen of the River Thame3 
invite TENDERS for RENEWING the DRAINAGE 
SYSTEM and for other SANITARY and sundry 
WORKS and REPAIRS at the Royal Watermen’s 
Almshouses, Penge, S.E. 

Persons desiring to Tender may obtaia bill of quanti- 
ties and form of TenJer upon application to Mr. LOUIS 
JACOB, Architect, of 423, New Cross-roid, S.E., ani 
depositing with him the sum of Three Guineas, which 
will be returned to persons sending a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders must be signed, sealed, and delivered 30 me 
at the Hall on or before SATURDAY, DECEMBER 
3lst, 1898. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to ace2pt the 
lowest or any Tender. 

LOUIS S. WHITE, 
Clerk to the Company. 

Watermen and Lightermen’s Hall, : 

No. 18, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., 

November, 1898. 


OUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON. 
COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
KNOWLE, near FAREHAM, 
, CONTRACT No. 1. 
TO BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the CON- 
STRUCTION of CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS, the 
ERECTION of BRICK, STEEL, and CONCRETE 
SUPERSTRUCTURES of NEW INFIRMARY 
WARDS, SANITARY BLOCKS, BOILER HOUSE, 
TALL CHIMNEY SHAFT, and SUNDRY OTHER 
WORKS connected therewith, at the County Lunatic 
Asylum, Knowle, Fareham, may see the plans and 
specification and obtain bills of quantities and all other 
information on application at the Office of Mr. W.-J. 
TAYLOR, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, 
between the hours of NINE a.m. and FIVE p.m, 
SATURDAYS between NINE a.m.and ONE p.m. 

A deposit of one Ten Pound Bank of Eng!and Note 
will be required for each bill of quantities and will be 
refunded on receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

The foundations are to be commenced in FEBRUARY, 
1899, and the superstructures in MARCH asthe weather 
may permit. 433 etre Bye 

Tenders, strictly in accordance with forms supplied 
by the County Surveyor, to be delivered to me on or 
before MONDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1899. 

The Committee of Visitors do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

JOHN R. WYATT, 

Knowle, Clerk to the Committee of Visitors. 

November 30th, 1898. 


By order, 
A. E. WHITE, 
City Engzine2r. 


234.—-WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


“WASH-OUT” 


CLoOoOsEHT 
(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“‘*ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE.’ 


JOURNAL | 


_ of the ELECTRIC LIGHTING STATION, Eden-g 


Te SN EE Se Pe es +) an 


(Decemper 21, 185 


V ESTRY of ST. MARY, ISLINGTON. 
“ LOsBULEDERS, & 5.5 aaa be 
The Electric Lighting Committee of the ab. 
mentioned Vestry is preparel t» receive the nam 
and addresses of Builders desirous of TENDERTI 
for WORK in connection with the ENLARGEME} 
Holloway, N. (near. Holloway ‘Station, Great Nor 
Railway), according to plans which have been pre 
by the Vestry’s Architect, Mr. A.. HESSALL TT 
MAN, F.R.I.B.A., 6, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Such names and addresses, enclosed in eavele 
endorsei ‘‘ Application to Tender,”’ must be sent soa 
to reach the undersigned not later than FIVE p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28th, 1898, and refe 
should be made to works already executed. ; 
Bills of quantities will be supplied, when ready, 
such firms the Committee may select. ; 
WM. F. DEWER, 
Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. - Vestry Clerk 
December 15th, 1898. ait ab eee 


pater of ST. GEORGE, HANOVE! 
SQUARE. : ho a 
TO CONTRACLORS AND OTHERS, _ 

Such persons as are willing t) CONTRACT with fi 
Vestry of the said Parish for the followin 
aud MATERIALS for One Year, from MARCH 
1899, viz. :— 5 

Supply of Guernsey Granite and other suitabl 
Granite or stone, ‘ 

Masons’ Works. 

Supply of Paving Materials. i 

Supply of Hogging. =r 

Supply of Bass Brooms. 

Supply of Drain Pipes. 

Oil and Candles, - 

Ironmongery, Steel, and Files, 

Paints and Painting Materials 

Lime and Cement. ! 

Timber. 

Coals and Coke. 

Supply of Uniforms. 

Hove of Horses and Carts. 

Repairs to Hose Pipes. 

Thames Ballast and Sand. 

Lamp Columns and Cast-Iron Works, 

Lamps, G!a3s and Gas Fittings. 

Printivg and Bookbinding. 

Books and Stationery. 

May deliver in proposals, sealed up, at the 
Hal!, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W., on or 
ONE p.m. on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3ist, 1 

Persons Tendering are desired to take notice ft 
all proposals must be made upon, and strictly 
accordance with the printel forms of Tender, to 
obtained either at the Vestry Hall, Mount-street, 
the Parish Offices, No. 1, Pimlico-road. on 

Fuatther particulars may be ob‘ained on applieati 
to Mr. G. LIVINGSTONE, Surveyor, at the P; 
Offices, No. 1. Pimlico-road, any morning between the 
hours of NINE and ELEVEN o’clock. : i 

Contracts to be prepaved by the Parish Solicitors 
the expense of the. Contractors, anl the Vestry doi 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender 

By order, ; 5 ae 
T. N. NESBITT. 3 


November, 1893. _. Vestry Cle rk 


BRICKS. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co. Limite 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


LIME. 


Telegraphic Address: 


DECORATIVE — x: 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


MEASURES BROTHERS. LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


‘MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20!In. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Ralls, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


WARDRY Woks 

SALFoRD 

MANCHESTER 
Giass LoNDoN 22 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


Telephone No. 4586. 
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VPPLEMENT ror * 


% SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS - 
* SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


DECEMBER 21ST, 1898. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


‘ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBUROPE.. 


| The British Non-Flammable W ood Co. Ltd. 


cliil 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS:— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ Orzaon.” MONITOR.—* Mranovr.” CRUISERS.—* Brooxtyn,” “ CHIcaGo.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Hexen,” “Witurineton,” “ NAsHVILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “ Marierra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “ Kuarsacz,” «Kgnruoky,” “ALABAMA,” “ WISCONSIN,” and “ Inurinots,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

« NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


cliv 


MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS. 


T is probable that the County Council affords 
the nearest approach to complete municipal 
government which London is likely to 

receive for the present. Noone who desires to 
avoid injustice to its critics will deny that 
their work has been well done, and in some 
cases, perhaps, a trifle overdone. In spite of 
adverse criticism, however, the Council still 
exists, and still persists in the endeavour to 
carry out many much neededreforms. Amongst 
other subjects now under deliberation, one 
involving the adoption of public slaughter- 
houses is not the least either in importance or 
desirability. In times of arcadian simplicity, 
unsound or diseased meat would hardly forma 
constituent part of the ordinary dietary, 
because even assuming that tuberculosis 
and other disorders had then been invented, 
no one would be likely to inflict unwholesome 
food upon himself or upon his friends, Con- 
currently with the growth of civilisation and 
with the development of complex social rami- 
fications, it is to be feared that the sense of 
personal responsibility in many directions has 
become undesirably attenuated. The financier 
who would hesitate to profit knowingly by the 
losses of his friends, is, nevertheless, usually 
gratified by the successful issue of & Stock Ex- 
change operation,where the losers possess no ap- 
parent personality. Similarly those providing 
meat for markets, and especially for foreign mar- 
kets, are exceedingly apt to find more interest 
in financial than in hygienic considerations. 
This aspect of the question has not been over- 
looked, notably by some foreign Governments, 
who not only insist upon the establishment of 
public slaughter-houses of the most approved 
description, but also upon the efficient inspec- 
tion and marking of meat by qualified officials 
before it is offered for sale. 

Several cities in Great Britain already 
possess excellent institutions of the kind, but 
Parliamentary powers are insufficient to pro- 
vide for compulsory use. Consequently, 
private slaughter-houses of a very insanitary 
nature are frequently found in the midst of 
densely populated districts. Again, no obliga- 
tion at all rests upon the trader with regard 
to inspection. Only two safeguards exist, 
conscience possessed by the butcher, and 
sporadic zeal exhibited by the inspector. 
As long ago as the early part of last year, the 
Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council were instructed to report “ as 
to the desirability of establishing public 
slaughter-houses throughout London, and as 
to the facilities which such a system would 
afford for the better inspection of meat supply, 
Careful inquiry has consequently been made 
by the medical officer, whose report, presented 
last summer, recorded the fact that large 
quantities of diseased meat are regularly re- 
ceived in London, and urged that an adequate 
system of inspection is necessary for the pro- 
tection of purchasers, and especially for the 
protection of the classes who purchase the 
cheaper kinds of meat. 

Adequate inspection, under existing circum- 
stances, is difficult, not to Say impossible, as 
will readily be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that there are some 450 private slaughter- 
houses in London, where between 10,000 and 
11,000 animals are killed weekly, in addition 
to those dealt with at the City of London 
establishments at Deptford and Islington. 

In advocating disestablishment as applied to 
private slaughter-houses, the medical officer 
very properly brought forward practical 
suggestions with the view of affording every 
convenience for butchers in making use of the 
proposed abattoirs to be equipped by the 
County Council. Further, the medical officer 
anticipated that “when butchers have learnt 
by experience the conveniences they will enjoy 
from the use of the slaughter-houses and cool- 
ing rooms in connection, these places will pro- 
vide an acceptable alternate for private 
slaughter-houses.” 

At a recent Council meeting opposition, 
on behalf of the butchers of London was 
offered to, the adoption ’of the report, but this 
is by no means surprising, for even if no other 
argument can be urged against any teform 
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there is always the objection to a new thing, 
that it is new. 

London butchers, however, have another and 
newer reason. Like every one else in these 
days, they appear to be students of science, 
and if their argument is somewhat specious, it 
must be excused on the score that they are 
handling unfamiliar weapons. By the mouth 
of their representative in the Council the 
worthy butchers of London inaccurately con- 
tended that the consumption of foreign meat 
is responsible for the growth of anemia 
amongst the people of England. Anemia as 
a complaint is more likely to afflict the under- 
fed purchaser than the well-nourished purveyor. 
If foreign meat can be universally obtained 
under conditions pre-excluding the possibility 
of other and more deadly diseases, it is highly 
probable that the public will buy it and risk 
the anemia. This, perhaps, is just what the 
butchers do not wish, but after all the health 
of a nation is too priceless a gift to be risked 
for the benefit of trade interests, and it is to 
be hoped that the inhabitants of London will 
duly appreciate urgency of this subject, and 
will join in supporting the application which 
will doubtless be made for further Parliamen- 
tary powers. 

Besides the County Council, Parliament has 
also devoted some attention to the question of 
meat supply. The Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners presented this year contains re- 
commendations which appear drastic, but they 
simply represent regulations similar to those 
already found necessary in other countries, and 
which must inevitably be adopted here if the 
matter is to be dealt with effectively. Of 
course the question arises as to whether the 
establishment of public abattoirs and inspec- 
tion stations will involve increased cost to the 
ratepayers. Naturally much will depend upon 
circumstances such as the position of sites and 
other local considerations. As to the buildings, 
it will be necessary for architects to make 
themselves fully conversant with the facilities 
furnished in places where such establishments 
already exist. Some of these have already 
been fully described elsewhere in our columns. 
In many Continental cities public abattoirs 
have been found to be financially successful, 
but this condition is scarcely likely to be ful- 
filled unless powers are granted for the com- 
pulsory closing of private slaughter-houses. 
In any case it should be borne in mind that 
the primary consideration is that of public 
health, rather than of profit, and the question 
generally is one deserving of immediate atten- 
tion, not only from governing bodies, but from 
the community at large. 


Tue Great Northern Railway has recently 
obtained a remarkably successful result in 
some artesian boring operations they have had 
carried out at Werrington, near Peterborough 
Station, by Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, of 
London. 

Steps are being taken for an immediate 
resumption of the restoration of the great 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral. The 
south-west angle is to be treated in the same 
manner as the north-west, so far as restoration 
may be found to be necessary. 

Tue Painters’ Company offers a travelling 
studentship of fifty pounds for the encourage- 
ment of the study of decoration. It is open to 
competition by students between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five, in any recognised school 
of Art or other institution devoted to the study 
of applied art in any form, and situate within 
the limit of the larger metropolitan postal 
area. Particulars may be obtained from the 
clerks at the Painters’ Hall,.9, Little Trinity 
Lane, E.C. 

Tue new Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Burnley, forthe Burnley Joint Hospital Board, 
is nearing completion. It is being erected from 
the designs and under the supervision of Mr, 
F. 8S. Button, M-Inst.C.E., civil engineer, 
Burnley. The whole of the wards are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent double-fronted Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues, Manchester grates, 
exhaust roof ventilators, and special inlet 
panels. ee 


[ Supplement, December 2 L, 
BACTERIAL TREATMENT 
_ SEWAGE.* — 


By GEORGE TuupicHUM, F.C.8..> ae 


” 


(Continued from page cxlwvii.) 


RACTICAL points requiring further inve; 
tigation, and which can be elucidate 
only by the co-operation of engineers, 

and more especially of borough surveyors, am 
the questions relating to the trapping of sand 
the duration of the working life of the coars 
beds, and the degree of fineness necessary for 
the screens. In the case of the sceptic tank 
process the last named requires no considera- 
tion, as everything that is organic may be 
permitted to enter the tank. The sane 
question, however, remains, and the study @ 
the life of a bed is passed on, though in lesser 
degree, to the fine beds, since the effluent from 
the sceptic tank, taking Exeter as an example 
contains considerably more suspended organi¢ 
matters than that from a coarse bacteria bed, 
The duration of the active and useful 


"= 
Lire or A Coarse-GraIn Bed 


has not yet been determined; the original on 
at Sutton, which commenced working ove 
two years ago, being still in excellent condi 
tion, and treating its proportion of eru 
sewage daily with results equally as good 
those obtained after it had been in operatiot 
a couple of months. But certain importar 
observations have been made which tend t 
show that the water capacity of a be 
diminishes according to the time durin, 
which it is kept at work; increasing agai 
when rest is allowed, but never equalling tha 
of the bed in its early stages. A considerable 
portion of this loss in capacity is no doub 
due to organic growths in the interstices 0} 
the matecial, and until a certain amount of 
such has taken place, the purifying powers } 
the bed are not fully developed. But t 

must also be a quantity of a 


Minerau Marrer 


from the sewage deposited in the bed, an¢ 
much of this can never be brought into solu- 
tion and thus carried away with the effluent 
water. Intimately connected with this ques 
tion is that of trapping the actual sand carrie 
by the sewage, and so preventing it fron 
getting into the bed. This is not of ver 
great importance in the case of towns provide 
with a separate system of drainage; but wher 
such does not exist, and the water from the 
roads is removed by the same channel a 
that which carries the sewage proper, it assume 
proportions which on some occasions are sta 
ling. This can be well seen by any one at th 
Barking Outfall Works, where there ar 
thousands of tons of road sand which has bee! 
removed from the precipitation channels 
having subsided almost as soon as the sewag 
had passed the penstocks into the channels 
and had therefore ceased to flow at a hig! 
speed. The amount of such sand brough 
down and deposited after a single thun 
storm following a period of drought is s 
hundreds of tons. It is, of course, obv 
that this could not be permitted to pass 


On To A Bacteria Bep, 


as the choking up would only be a matter of é 
relatively short time; and the question to t 
solved is, to what rate must the flow be reduce¢ 
or how long must the sewage be quiescen 
settling tanks, in order that the sand may 
deposited and the organic matters in 
pension left. Too short a period will 
sand to enter the bacteria bed ; too long 
will permit of the subsidence of o 
matter, which will result in the producti 
sludge, a product by all means to be avoi 
The life of a fine-grain bed is, of course 
affected by similar considerations. The ¢ 
bed effluent. which passes on to the 
contains only a small amount of suspe 
solids, principally organic, and silting 
the fine bed would not occur. A oc 
amount of loss of water capacity, di 


* A paper read before the Society of Engin 
Dec, 5th, 1898, I - 
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growth, always takes place; but when the 
‘point of highest efficiency is arrived at, the 
‘capacity remains practically constant. An 
important point in connection with sewage 
treatment by any method is to minimise the 
attention required. In many recent cases 
where the Sutton system has been adopted 
attendance during the night hours has been 
‘dispensed with by providing a pair of beds, 
- coarse and fine, each having a water capacity 
sufficient to take the whole of the night flow. 
‘Syphons are provided, so that if, owing to rain 
or other cause, the level of the water in the 
bed exceeds a certain height, it is auto- 
matically discharged from the coarse bed into 
the fine, or from the fine on to the land. For 
dealing with the 
SEWAGE FROM A SMALL ComMUNITY, 
‘such as a public school or an asylum orasmall 
hamlet, one of two biological methods may be 
employed, according to the fall available. In 
the first method, which may be either on the 
lines of the Sutton or of the septic system, or 
‘a combination of the two, the sewage is passed 
continuously through the tank or for twenty- 
four hours on to a coarse bed, and then-on to 
fine beds, where it remains for two hours and 
is then discharged. If bacteria beds only are 
employed, they should be four in number, viz., 
two coarse and two fine grain, each being of 
sufficient capacity to take a whole day’s flow. 
‘The sewage, or the overflow from the cesspit 
where such exists, is allowed to pass into one 
_ of the coarse beds for twenty-four hours, and is 
then diverted to the second bed, the effluent 
from the first being discharged into the corre- 
sponding fine bed. Here it is allowed to 
remain during two hours, and is then finally 
removed. By this method there is no doubt 
far more anerobic action in the coarse bed 
“than is the case when the system is worked 
normally ; but the rest, which is given every 
_ alternate day, gives an opportunity for the 


_ DesrRucrion By OXIDATION OF THE ORGANIC 
ee MATTERS 
_ retained by the bed. The attendance required 
_ is very slight, and can be readily given by a 
gardener ; it consists merely in turning a few 
_ valves, with an interval of three hours between 
the first and second operations, and in an 
- occasional raking of the surface. If the fall 
_ be sufficient to admit.of the employment of 
_ two sets of beds, the septic tank and the fine 
_beds only can be employed; and in this case 
- the alternating gear used with the latter is 
_ essential, as otherwise the attendance would 
- ie a severe tax. In the second method it 
1s presupposed that the sewage cannot be 
_ delivered at or sufficiently near the surface 
_ to be passed on to a bed. In this case the 
best plan is to provide a storage tank, a 
coarse-grain and a fine grain bacteria bed, 
each of the three being capable of containing 
the sewage of an entire day of twenty-four 
hours. At a fixed time on each day the 
_ Sewage should be pumped from the storage 
_ tank into the coarse bed, should remain there 
_ two hours and then be passed into the fine 
_ bed, and after a similar period of rest in the 
_ latter be finally discharged. 


- Tue Sewace From true Craypury AsyLumM 


__ of the London County Council has been treated 
_ by asingle pair of coarse-grain bacteria beds 
__ with perfect success for over three years. At 
~ Radly College an installation has recently 
_ been completed, in which the overflow from a 
_ cerspit is treated by two pairs of beds, viz., 
_ two coarse and two fine grain. These beds 
are constructed by excavating, the sides being 
_ of brickwork and the bottoms of clay puddle. 

The coarse beds are 16ft. by 10ft. by 3ft. deep 
each, and the fine 16ft. by 12ft. by 3ft. deep 
each. The bed material is coke, that in. the 
coarse beds being all rejected by a screen 
aving a 4in. mesh, and that in the fine 
_ having all passed a mesh of Zin., with the fine 
: dust removed. The water capacity of each 


__ bed is 160 cubic feet, that being the maximum 
: quantity of sewage which they have to deal 

_ with daily. It isa source of much gratifica- 
_ tion to the author that further experience has 
caused no alteration of the views expressed by 

; him in the paper read before the Society two 
ears ago ‘regarding general principles and 
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methods of working. Much additional know- 
ledge has been gained, and the applications 
of the bacterial method have been shown to 
be of wider scope than was at that time 
generally recognised; but the facts then 
related still form the basis on which such 
knowledge is founded, and the theories set 
forth have been only amplified and verified, 
without suffering any integral change. The 
method of working the beds, by alternately 
filling and emptying, allowing them to stand 
full for a limited time, and empty for as long 
a period as possible, has been proved over and 
over again to be the correct one. Where the 
method of constant flow through a filter is 
employed, the results have so far not been 
shown to be satisfactory. In many instances, 
as, for example, at Wimbledon, the effluent 
escapes from the burnt ballast filter, surface- 
choked and—being cut off from air by its 
covering of earth —in a semi-putrid and 
stinking condition. This fact was noticed by 
many members of the Society of Municipal 
and County Engineers on the occasion of their 
visit to the farm. Whatever be the first treat- 
ment, the final purification must be exrobic; 
and, so far as the author has yet seen, this is 
best accomplished on the lines laid down as 
a result of the Barking experiments between 
1892 and 1896. 


- THE SEAFORD WATER 
QUESTION. 
MEETING of owners and ratepayers was 
recently held for the purpose of passing 
a resolution authorising the Seaford Urban 
Council to join with Newhaven in promoting a 
Bill to Parliament emp?wering the Councils to 
purchase compulsorily, or otherwise, the under- 
taking of the Newhaven and Seaford Water 
Company. Mr. E. J. Gorringe presided. The 
formal notices having been read, Mr. E. J. 
Gorringe moved the resolution, and gave a re- 
sume of the previous proceedings in connection 
with the last Bill. The Water Company took 
every technical objection they could. After 
the Bill was thrown out, the Councils opposed 
the Water Company’s Bill, with the result that 
they obtained the insertion of a purchase 
clause.—Mr. Jack seconded the resolution, and 
made an exhaustive financial statement, 
putting the total cost of acquiring the Water 
Company at £66,000. The present Parlia- 
mentary costs of the united districts amounted 
to £3200, and if they did not go on they 
would have to pay aspecial rate of 2s. 3d.—Mr. 
Hutchings said he would prefer to pay that 
rate, and have done with the matter.—Mr. 
Jack: That is only one opinion. Having lost 
£3200 the Council now said if they did not go 
on they would have to pay a 2s. 4d. rate — 
Mr. Hooper also spoke, quoting the case of 
Brighton, which, by having the control of its 
own water, saved in thirty years £70,000.—Mr. 
W. Lambe said he had a small interest in the 
Water Company, and he did not like partner- 
ship with Newhaven. He ridiculed the idea 
that Newhaven would go on with a Bill with- 
out Seaford. He referred to Mr. Hooper’s 
statement as to the time and trouble he had 
given to the matter, and as to the enthusiasm 
he had in the matter—Mr. Lambe was 
proceeding to condemn the way the public 
business was conducted, saying there were 
other things besides water that wanted 
attention, when he was ruled out of order by 
the Chairman.— The resolution was then 
carried, about half-a-dozen voting against it 
out of about 200 present. 


Tx tender for the erection of a fish market 
at Cardiff has been let to Messrs. E. Turner 
and Sons for £12,988. 

One of the samples of water recently sub- 
mitted to Mr. C. E. Cassall, the Kensington 
public analyst, is declared, in a report laid 
before the Kensington Vestry, on Wednesday 
last, to be unfit for the public supply and 
drinking purposes. The vestry has a sample 
of water taken, every month, from each of the 
three companies which supply the parish, and 
the sample which has just been declared unfit 
for drinking purposes was from one of the 
principal mains supplying the district. 


ely 


LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. 


[PS evidence was given before Lord 
Llandaff’s Commissionatthe Westminster 
Guildhall on Wednesday in opposition to the 
project of the County Council to supply the 
Metropolis with water from Wales. Mr. 
Walter Hunter, one of the joint engineers of 
the Staines storage scheme of the London 
companies, was re-called, and having stated, in 
reply to the Chairman, that in his opinion the 
Welsh scheme was not needed at present, he 
was asked by Mr. Porter whether he thought 
it desirable to secure an area in case of neces- 
sity arising hereafter. That, said the witness, 
wonld be going almost beyond an engineering 
opinion. It might be desirable in the interests 
of London to secure an area on the supposition 
that it might be wanted hereafter. It depended 
upon the growth of London. Some people 
thought that London would not increase in the 
future as it had in the past, and therefore that 
the Welsh water would never be wanted at 
all. The view he took with regard to the 
utilisation of the Thames in preference to 
taking water from a distant watershed might 
be summed up somewhat in the following way : 
“We have a river whish has an average flow 
of something like 1,300,000,000 gallons a day. 
It is suggested that we should go to Wales and 
open up a supply from a watershed, which, 
according to the calculations of the County 
Council, would afford at most 415,000,000 
gallons aday. Therefore, it has always seemed 
to me from the original intention of the pro- 
moters of the Welsh scheme, which was to 


DiscARD THE THAMES 


altogether, that what would happen would be 
that the 415,000,000 gallons a day would be 
used up within a certain period, and after 
having incurred all the expense of bringing the 
water from Wales, they would have to come 
back to the Thames, which previously they 
had affected to despise, and make up the 
additional water which would then be wanted 
from the Thames. I have always felt that it 
was chiefly a question of expense as between 
the two schemes, and that if the Thames could 
be developed and give good water at less 
expense, it_was absurd to go to a distant 
watershed until you were compelled.”—Cross- 
examined by Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., on 
behalf of the London County Council, Mr. 
Hunter admitted that he knew of nothing 
better than the Welsh scheme, if the supply of 
Thames water became exhausted.—Sir Fre- 
derick Bramwell, asked by the Chairman 
whether he considered the purchase of the 
undertakings of the Water Companies by one 
or more authorities was financially expedient, 
gave it as his opinion that it was not expe- 
dient that the Companies should be acquired, 
either in the interests of the water consumer 
or in the interests of the ratepayer, because he 
was convinced that the purchasing authority 
could not afford to make 


Less CHARGE FOR WATER 


than was now made. That being so, there 
would certainly be no saving to the consumer, 
and as regards the ratepayer getting any 
benefit out of the transaction, that was ex- 
tremely problematical. He did not see where 
economy of management was to come in, 
because London was so vast that in the case 
of not one of the eight companies wis the man- 
agement in excess of that which was needed 
for the population. The officials would have 
to be equally numerous, or the work would be 
worse done, and they would have to be equally 
well paid. ‘The only saving he could foresee 
was in the shape of directors’ fees, which, how- 
ever, only amounted to 1:1-3 per cent, of the 
total receipts, He believed that a supply of 
35 gallons of water per head per day was 
ample for the population of London, and 
under a continuance of the existing manage- 
ment he did not anticipate extravagance in 
the use of water similar to what he had 
seen in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
American cities. When the case of the East 
London Company, and the way in which they 
had been treated, came to be inquired into, 
he believed they would be entirely exonerated’ 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS. 


By R. SrepHen Ayuine, A.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page cxvit.) 


the site is the auction market (Fig. 34) 

for the sale of dead meat, J. It has a 
basement under the whole building for the 
storage of carcases, and at the end nearest 
the entrance gates is a well-designed clock 
tower. 

The building is lighted by a series of windows 
above the covered verandahs on the two long 
sides. The roof is in iron and wood, with red 
tiles. Fig. 35 shows the interior fittings on 
which the carcases are hung for sale. At the 
sides of this market are two small buildings, K 
and L, the former being residences for em- 
ployés, and tbe latter station for the firemen 
and Republican Guard. 

When necessary, it is proposed to erect the 
two ranges of buildings as shown along the 
Rue Brancion and Rue de Dantzig, which 
would give the following accommodation: 
MM, residences for employés; NN NN, bou- 
veries and bergeries; OO, killing courts and 
echaudoirs ; P P, workshops for the prepara- 
tion of intestines; Q, condemned meat and 
sanitary inspector; R, scavengers and disin- 
fectants. 


Pv the the fountain, and in the centre of 


(To be continued.) 


AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 
THE BOUNDARY STREET ESTATE. 


§ abe are many who remember the dis- 
trict which used to be called “ back 
o’ Shoreditch Church,’ and which a writer 
lately christened the “Old Jago.” Ten or 
twelve years ago it had a worse reputation 
than any other neighbourhood in London; it 
retained its disrepute long after Ratcliff 
Highway had been made passable. It was very 
near the main street—so near that one might 
have flung a stone from Shoreditch High 
Street or the Bethnal Green Road into the 
middle of it. But down the narrow passage, 
set across with posts, and called “ the Pasties,” 
which gave entrance on one end to Old 
Nicol Street, no respectable person—and the 
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police only on rare occasions—ever ventured. 
Its real name was not the “ Old Jago,” but the 
“Qld Nicol;” and, with this alteration, one 
may quote this description of it—‘ A square 
of 250yds. or less—that was all there was of 
the ‘Old Nicol.” But in that square the human 
population swarmed in thousands. Old Nicol 
Street, New Nicol Street, Half Nicol Street, lay 
parallel east and west; Nicol Row at one end 
and Edge Lane at the other lay parallel also; 
foul ways all. What was too vile for Kate 
Street, Seven Dials, and Ratcliff Highway in 
its worst day, what was too useless, incapable, 
and corrupt —all that teemed in the ‘Old 
Nicol.” We do not know by whom the first 
steps for sweeping away this refuse-heap were 
taken; it remained there for generations, 
ignored by many who passed it by, and 
apparently irremovable; a disgrace which is 
one of the penalties of 


Lonpon’s OVERGROWN BULK. 


But at any rate it has gone at last; nothing 
remains of it but the names of one or two of 
the streets on the walls of houses condemned, 
but not pulled down. Half Nicol Street still 
flaunted its squalid disrepute in this manner 


i 


Fig. 35. 


Council might put a bandstand in the centre 
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onaruined wall a few months ago. The “ Ol 
Nicol” has been swallowed up in the ne 
“Boundary Street Estate” of the Lond 
County: Council—an estate of tall houses 
wide streets with a general aspect such as. 
stranger led there blindfolded might imagin 
that he was in Kensington. The “Estat 
has been growing for fifteen years, and the 
Council is now the landlord of 503 tenements 
and workshops. As fast as the buildings are 
finished they are let off to tenants, for what 
ever is scarce in this neighbourhood it is 
certainly not people. The blocks w 
completed will number seventeen, and 
then house, roughly, 3000 people. So f 
the scheme has housed 2500. Whether it h 
housed the people whom it dispossessed is a 
different matter. The area which has been 
built covers about fifteen acres, and from i 

centre the different blocks radiate, much as dc 
spokes from a wheel. Perhaps nothing stri 
one so much at a first glance as the 


DIVERSITY OF THE BUILDINGS. — 


No two appear to be the same. 
fact, they have been put up by three diff 
builders and by the Works Committee. 

even the plans were intended to aim at div: 
sity, and it is not too much to say it has b 
achieved, The second great feature is t 
width of the courtyards separating the bloc 
the airiness secured thereby, and the v 
handsome ornamental space in the cent 
known as the Mount, laid out with shru 
trees, and flowers. Once it was thought the 


and discourse sweet music to its loving tena 
but cold water was dashed on the proposal 
such an extent that the Council has now 
decided to place a fountain where they yearn 6 


fora bandstand. The buildingsare 
SpLir ur into Loparnes 


of all sorts and sizes, from a single room 
3s. 6d. a week to a four or five roomed flat at 
13s. 6d. The “ flats” are self-contained ; 
“single rooms” oblige their lodgers to sh 
sinks and so forth with fellow tenants. He 
of course, one comes straight against the secon 
of the two difficulties which have to be fa 
in any scheme for housing the poor. The fi 
of the difficulties is the rent. The people 
have paid 2s, 6d. a week for rent resent bitterly 
the extra 1s., and what they resent more is the 
absolute necessity of having to pay it promptly 
instead of owing it. In the second place, the 
people who have lived in 2s. 6d. rooms—p 

haps with lodgers—cannot bear to be clean 
and cannot be made so. There are decent 
cleanly tenants in the “flats;” in fact, fou 
clergymen tenants are to be found among ¢ he 
blocks, and some of the windows in 
Boundary Street estate are decked © 
“art” curtains and flower boxes. 
others are already embellished with wha’ 


like old petticoats instead of blinds. It is the 
ame with the courtyards and the staircases. 
Most of the courtyards are clean, but several 
are absolutely dirty; refuse has evidently been 
hrown down from upper windows. The very 
narrow space in which families are housed—a 
family of six in a small living room and two 
tiny bedrooms, though far removed from com- 
_ parison with the pestiferous conditions of the 
“Old Nicol,” is still not a pleasant thing to 
-eontemplate—has caused heaps of rubbish to 
verflow into balconies that were originally 
ntended, doubtless, to be ornamental. Gen- 
erally speaking, a living room and two small 
bedrooms cost 8s. 6d. a week, to be paid in 
‘advance; usually these little flats are self- 
contained. They are not really cheap; the 
fall value of rents in the neighbourhood is 
charged. The Estate has also seventy-five 
workshops, varying from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
They let readily, a fact which, though going 
to show that there is a real demand on the part 
of workmen and artisans for the accommoda- 
tion which the County Council has provided, 
yet also proves that the dwellings do not house 
‘the tenants of the site. On account of the 
‘impossib lity of getting water up to the top of 
the buildings, the Council has built a 
Larce CENTRAL Launpry, 


with forty-two troughs, all numbered, with 
‘drying horses, hot and cold water, &c. The 
trough is partitioned, and in the back part the 
clothes are boiled by steam coming through a 
erforated pipe. There is a separate mangling 
and ironing room; the mangles are driven by 
‘Steam, the irons heated by gas. The con- 
venience of a laundry can be enjoyed for 144. 
an hour; but those who know the ways of 
tenants will not be surprised to hear that the 
sum is begrudged. There is also a club and 
reading-room for the use of the tenants; 6d. 
a month is the subscription for a man and 
his wife, 6d. for a single man, 4d. for a single 
ae To sum up, one may say that the 
Council has not in the Boundary Street 
Estate solved the problem of providing for 
the disinherited slum dwellers; but it has 
done something to help those poor who are not 

holly incapable of helping themselves. 


Ir is suggested that a system of electric 
lighting will be instituted in Blairgowrie. 
A syndicate is now formed with a capital of 

tween £8000 and £10,000. 

A uHuGE steel gas tank belonging to the 
Jonsolidated Company, in Avenue A, New 

fork, collapsed last week. The tank, which 
contained 8,000,000 gallons, was being sub- 
jected to the water test. The water in the 
tank poured in a huge wave, 10ft. high, over 

he surrounding district and caused great 
destruction. Six bodies had been found in the 
wreckage up to last evening, and one person 
was still missing. Twenty persons altogether 
were injured. 


RECORD. _ 
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Trade and Craft. 


STEAM ROLLER FOR SPALDING. 

At a meeting of the Spalding Urban District 
Council, it was decided to purchase a steam 
roller at a cost of £360. The roller is to be 
one of ten tons, to be supplied by Messrs. 
Aveling and Porter, of Rochester. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AT DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 

The first section of the electrical stage appli- 
ances at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
designed by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, has been 
completed. The area of the stage, moveable by 
mechanical power, now exceeds 1100 square 
feet. Mr. Sachs’ installation primarily com- 
prises a series of large “bridges,” with the aid 
of which the finest terraces can be formed in a 
few seconds, or the deepest caves arranged for 
underneath the stage by simply pressing a 
button. Whole scenes can be rapidly raised or 
lowered, and transformations made with the 
greatest ease. The introduction of modern 
mechanism on these lines will open an entirely 
new era in the mounting of plays. 


COPYING DESIGNS. 


A statement comes from Berne which, if 
confirmed, will be likely to affect seriously the 
sending of goods to the Paris Exhibition. An 
embroidery manufacturer at St. Gall noticed 
that a design registered by him in Paris had 
been copied by a French manufacturer at St. 
Quentin. He brought an action against him, 
and the Paris Court of Appeal decided against 
him, basing its decision on a French law of 
1806 and an Ordinance of 1825. The verdict 
has the following consequences: the designs 
and patterns of foreign manufacturers who 
send goods to the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
may be copied with impunity by French 
manufacturers if the exhibitors do not possess 
a manufactory in France itself. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 


A new hospital at Newton Abbot was opened 
some daysago. The Right Honourable Charles 
Seale-Hayne, M.P., referring to the ventilation, 
which is on the Boyle natural system, said :— 
“T am a firm believer in what may be termed 
the Philosophy of Health. I believe also that 
it would be an excellent thing if in our primary 
schools greater attention was paid to instruc- 
tion in hygiene. od has endowed us and 
blessed us with bodies that are wonderful 
machines, therefore it is our duty to take care 
that these machines are kept in proper working 
order. This hospital seems to be admirably 
designed and well constructed, reflecting credit 
on both architect and builder. In presence of 
the crowded and distinguished company which 
I have the honour of addressing, I need not 


say, because the temperature attests it, that 
the ventilation of this hospital is upon the 
best and most scientific principles. I said 
just now how important was the subject of 
hygiene, and in no respects is it more 
valuable or necessary than in the sub- 
ject of securing for our public buildings 
the necessary amount of fresh air. But if a 
pure atmosphere be necessary for us who are 
in health by the blessing of Providence. how 
much more necessary is it that our afflicted 
fellow creatures, stricken down by accident or 
disease, and denied for the time the ble-sings 
of outdoor exercise, should have secured to 
them the healthiest possible surroundings. I 
am glad, therefore, as I say, that in this new 
hospital the Committee of Management, or the 
architect acting in its behalf, has selected and 
adopted what I believe to be absolutely the 
best system of airing a public building that is 
known to sanitary science.” 


STRUCK OFF THE LIST. 


The secretary of the Three Towns Trade 
and Labour Council informs us that at the 
fortnightly meeting great satisfaction was 
expressed on receipt of a letter from the town 
clerk of Plymouth announcing the close of a 
long controversy between the Works Com- 
mittee of the Town Council and the Trades 
Council as to whether or not Messrs. Ellacott 
and Son, contractors for town work, were 
paying the standard rate of wages in the 
district. The Trades Council had contended 
they were not, in support of which evidence 
was submitted by letter and deputation to the 
Works Committee. Messrs. Ellacott met this 
with a denial. To prove the truth of their 
assertions the Trades Council requested that 
Messrs. Ellacott should submit their wage- 
sheet for inspection by the Works Committee. 
This they re-used to do, and in consequence 
the Works Committee has decided that the 
firm be struck off the list of contractors for 
town work, 


ALEX, BOYD AND SON’S NEW FIREPLACE 
CATALOGUE, 


In the ordinary sense of the term this can 
hardly be called a catalogue, as, from the ex- 
cellent information it contains upon warming 
and ventilation, one is disposed to regard it as 
a book of reference. The trade section, how- 
ever, is carefully compiled, and all the stoves 
manufactured by the firm are well illustrated 
and described. Here one finds a section of a 
room warmed by an “improved descending 
warm-air stove,” and here another showing the 
working of Boyd’s automatic ventilating stove. 
In every case the important subject of ventila- 
tion has been carefully considered, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending those who 
appreciate the comforts of existence to use 
stoves manufactured by Messrs. Boyd. 


ee 
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~~ COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 

eeiyacr: WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF THNUVER MAY BE “Sona 
rintighan—Nes Midland Sporting News Owen and Ward, 71, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


ie aly Saad at pg Offices... as 
Birchencliffe, near Huddersfield—Inn, &c... 
Londonderry—Hotel ... bs a ‘ive 
Shibden, near Halifax—Block of Houses 
Leicester—Erection of Dwellings ... 

Dartm »uth—Repairs, &c., to Guildhall 

Cranford, Middlesex —Hospital : 

Wales, near Sheffield—Wall ... Ba 
Whitehaven—Rebuilding Premises ... 
Whitehead, co. Antrim—Villas 3: 

Flixton, Lancs.—Brickwork Tanks ... 
Morebattle, Scotland—Church 
Wadebridge—Hotel Alterations 
Windermere—Offices.., a aa Poe Ps. 
Blaenau Festiniog, Wales—Police Buildings A 
Burghill, Heretord—Asylum Works cs 
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» 8 ‘hornhill—Kighteen Houses ... 


a4 28 Llandrindod Wel's—Additions to Hotel ... 

rp 28 Devizes—Factory .. + e ba — 

> aE Denton, Sussex—Engine house 

3¢ 30 Willenba'l, Staffs.-Greenhouse .. ry os 
a 31 Dartmouth—E:ection of Boundary Walls, &e. ... 


Leamington—Entrance Lodge wi is 
Birkenhead—Pier Pay Gates and Buildings 
_ Nottingham—Superstructure of Workhouse 


London—Enlargement of Electric Station-~ - ~ = 


Mrs. Gibson ... 


Estate Committee ... 
Town Council... 
Committee 
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"Visiting Committee 
~ Istington Vestry~ ~~. 


Dewsbury Industrial Society Ltd. 
Bacon Co. ies pS ie ae 
Newhaven and Seaforth Water Co, 
Urlau District Council oe 
Urban District Council 


Town Council... 
Corporation 
Guardians 


a Vestry Hall, Uppér-strest, N. 


J. Berry, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield. 

Forman and Aston, Queen’s-bldgs., Royal-avenue, Belfast. 
J. F. Walsh, Lanes. and Yorks. Bank-chambers, Halifax. 
T. H. Fosbrooke, Architect, Market-street, Leicester. 

T. O. Vea'e, Surveyor, Castle View House, Dartmouth. 
F. C. Greville-Smith, 172, High-street, Hounslow. _ 
Rey. G. L. M. Rees, The Vicarage, Wales, near Sheffield. 
J.S. Moffat, 53, Church-street, Whitehaven. 

J. Russell, 16, Waring-street, Belfast. 

— Hooley, C.E., Council Offices, Urmston. 

J. Henderson, Heritors’ Clerk, Morebattle. 

Manager, Commercial Hotel, Wadebridge. 

R. Walker, Architect, Windermere. *y. 

J. J. Morris, Clerk to the Justices, Blaenau Festiniog. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 23, Craven-st., Charing Cross, WwW 


Holtorn and Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

Scott, Deakin, and Co , Architects, Shrewsbury. 

Norris and Hancock, 16, Market-place, Devizes. ; 

F, S. Courtney, Broad Sanctuary-chambers, Westminster. 
C J. Jenken, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 

T. O. Veale, Surveyor, Castle View House, Dartmouth. 


F, G. Cundall, 41, Parade, Leamington. : 
C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Ha 1, Birkenhead. 
A. Marshall, Kiug-street, Nottingham. 
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BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Plaistow, E.—Enlarging Hospital : 

West Ham—Enlargement of Hospital 
Horsham—Infirmary Block .. ts 
Mickleover, near Derby—Asylum Wards ... 
Bradford—Inland Revenue Office sg 
Selby—Public Baths . 

London—Pulling-down and Removal of Buildings 
Knowle, near Fareham, Hants—Infirmary Nas: &.,. 
Ashton-under- Lyne—School Buildings ; 
Bridlington—Erection of:-Two Houses 

Bulwell, Nottingham—Five Houses... 

Bury, Lancs.—Alterations, &c., to Mill 
Colchester —Extension of Laundry ... 
Harrogate—Erection of Four Houses 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Erection of Shed 
Nottingham—New Premises 


ENGINEERING— 


Bangor, Wales—Repairing Engines, &c. 
Carlisle—Extending Water Mains 
Edinburgh—Water Works _... 

Lauder, Scotland—Light Railway 
Carlisle—Water Supply Works 
Leytonstone—Supply, &e. of Washing Machine ... 
Bromley, Kent—Diversion of Culvert 

London, $8.W.—Haulage Inclines _... 
Bucharest, Roumania—Two Tubular Wells. 
Bucharest, Roumania—Supplying Town with Water 
Emley, near Wakefleld—Pipelaying ... : 
Leeds—Blectrical Conductors, &c. ; 
Hull—Pipes, Steel Roof Trusses, Ke... 
Sunderland—Supply of Dynamos 

Cairo—Steam Boilers 

Ramsgate—Beam Engine 

Rotherham—Sludge Pressing Plant . 


Quebec, Canada —Bridge 

Stirling—Electrie Lighting ‘ 

Barkip, Ayrshire—Waterworks ; 

Newchurch, Isle of Wight—Pumping Engines, &e. 
Christiania—Goods Trucks wy 
Johannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plint 
Newport, I. of W.—Gasholder Tank.. 

Tunbridge Wells—Filter Beds.. 
London—Tunnel ave z 
Townsville, North Queensland—Supply of Crane 
Be’em, Para, Brazil—Water Supply Transfer 

Rio de Janeiro—Waterworks ... 

Shanghai, China—Electric Tramways. 
Shanghai—Telephone System ee yours) 

Selby greener een: ae 

Fenton—Purifiers .. 


AND STEEL— 


Garforth, near Leeds—Colliery Stores 
Penzance—Cast and Wrought-ironwork, &ec. 
Valetta, Malta—Railway Stores sf 
London, 8.W.—Carriage and Wagon Stock 
Dundee—Cast-iron Pipes a 
Ramsgate—Supply of Iron Pipes 


Swinton, Lancashire—Granite Setts 
Bacup, Lancs.—Street Works .. 
Bournemouth—Road Works ... 
Bromley, Kent —Widening Road 
Walton-on-Thames—Road Works 

i — Widening Street 
Kingston-on-Thames—Road-making .. 
Withington, Lanzs.—Street Works... 
Folkestone—York Stone 2 : 
London—Supply of Materials, ‘ke... 
Horsham—Supply of Flints, Granite, &e.. 


London, W.—Tipping Vans 
Litherland, Yorks.—Passages... — 
Wanstead —Making-up Roads... 
Wolverhampton —Road Works 
Manchester—Supply of Setts and Kerb 


SANITARY— 


Maryport—Drainage Work ; 

Tunbridge Wells—Brick Sever 

London, 8.H.—Drainage Work oe , 
Epping—Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers .. 
Glasgow—Outfall Sewer... a 
Melton—Rear ranging Drainage 


Taunton—Construction of Sewer 
Grimsby—Laying Pipe Sewer 
Armagh —Sewering Pipe ¥ 
Stoke-on-Trent—Laying Sewer 
Winchester—Sewerage Works, &c. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Hull—Publie Library ., 
Harrogate—Pump Room, LS 
Harrogate—Alterations to Ol 
Bradford—Fire Brigade Stati 5 
Burnley—Higher Grade School, &c. 
Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station | 
Dartford—Three New Schools ; 
Charlbury, Oxon—Designh for Fountain 


d Pomp. Room 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


FOR WHOM. S | 


County Borough of West eer ves 
Town Council .. abe or 
Union Guardians... ie it patos; 
Committee of Visitors 

Commissioners H.M. Works 

Urban District Council 

Islingtou Vestry 

Committee of Visitors 

J. H. Northorp 


Steam Laundry gt Ltdvats 
A. Sutcliffe... nee 


Pearson Bros. ot 


Pier and Ferry Committee 
Rural District Council 

Water Trustees Ses 

Lander Light Railway Company 
Rural District Council é : 
West Ham Union Guardians 
Urban District Council ... 
Uganda Railway Pomme 
Town Council... fe 

Town Council .. 

Urban District Council 

City Council . 

Corporation ... 

Corporation 


Administration of Ports & : Lighthouss 3s 


Corporation 
Sewerage Committee | 


sa eeeree 


Commissioners 

County Council 

Ryde Corporation ... 
Norwegian State Railways | 
Tow 1 Council... ; 2 
Gas Company... 

Corporation 

London County Council 
Harbour Board ae 
Government ... od ass 


Municipal Council ... 
Municipal Council ... 


Gas Committee 


Owners... 


Malta Railway 

Uganda Railway Committee 
Water Commissioners : 
Gas and Water Departments 


Urban District Council . 

General Works Committe? 

Town Council ,. 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Town Council... 4 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 

Corporation . 

St. George’s, Hanover- “square, Vestry .. 
W. Sussex Roads & Bridges Committee 


nee 


Paddington Vestry .. 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Streets Committee ... 
Highways Committee 


Corporation ... 
Worshipful Company of Water men, &e. 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .. 

Suffolk County ‘Asylum a eS ie 
Town Council... 

Urban Sanitary Authority. 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£50, £30, £20 .., 
£50, £30, £20>.., rh 
£30, £20, £10 .., on RE oF 
£100, £50, £30 wa a ~ 
£100, £50, £30. 

£31 10s., £10 10s. 


_ F. Dethridge, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 


_ Dartford School Board, Kent. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


vr) 


EK. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

F. E. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham. 
C. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham. 

J.S. Story, Surveyor, County’ Offices, Derby. 
Office, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

W. Hanstock ane Son, Branch-road, Batley. ; : 
Vestry Hall, Upper -street, N; Sag 

Wa Js Taylor, iy ae Surveyor, the Castle, Winchester, 
T. D. Lindley, Market-avenue, Ashton-under-Lyne. ? 
D. Petch, Victoria-chambers, Huntriss-row, Scarborough 
BOs Martin, C.E., Angel-row, Nottingham. 
J. Sellers and Son, Architects, Union-chambers,. Ba ; 
Oliver and Dodghun, Architects, Carlisle. 

Bland and Bown, Architects, North Park-road, Harroga 
Fownes Forge and Engineering Co, Ltd., Tyne Deca 
C. T. Holloway, Newcastle-chbrs., Angel- TOW, Nowtingas 


J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. - 
G. Armstrong, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 3 . 
J. Wilson, 72a, George- street, Ediaburgh. . 
Blyth and Westland, 135, George-street, Edinbur, 1 eae 
J. Little, Sanitary Engineer, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisk 
F. E. Hilleary, Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, E, _ 
Surveyor Council’s Offices, Bromley.. 

Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S. We 
— Radu, 9, Strada Mihai- Voda, Bucharest. 

— Radu, 9. Strada Mihai- Voda, Bucharest. 

s. Shaw, Union-street, Dewsbury. 

City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. : 

J. F. C, Snell, A.M.1.C. E., Dunning-street, Sunderk 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. - 
W. A. Valon, Engineer, Corporation: Offices, Ramsga 
R. E. W. Berrington, Bank Buildings, Wolverhampton, 


ene Bridge Company, Canada. 
T. L. Galbraith, Clerk, Stirling. 

P.C. Hart, 32, John Finnie- street, Kilmarnock. 5 
A ue Harvey, ‘Waterworks Office, "Ashley, Brading. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office. S.W. 
R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bary- -street, St. Mary Axe, E.C 
F. G. Cockey, 98, High- street, Newport, fof W, 2a 
W. C. Cripps, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Tunbridge Well: 
Enagineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S, 
Chairman, Townsville Harbour Board, Townsville. — 

Brazilian Consulate, England, <9 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. = 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary-axe, E 

J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary-axe, B.C, 
J. E. Prossor, Yorkshire Bacan Curing Co. Ltd. Selby. : 
F, H. Darwin, Engineer, Gas Offices, Fenton. | - 


Owners of Garfor th Colliery, near Leeds. 
Borough Surveyor, Public Buildings, Penzance. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, Loni 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.V 
G. Baxter, 93, Commercial-street, Dundee. 
W. A. Valon, Engineer, Ramsgate. 


H. Entwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton. 
F, Wood, Borough Surveyor, Bacup. *2 
F. W. Lacy, Borough Surveyor, Bournemouth. — 
Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Bromley. 
R. F, Hankins, Stomfield Lodge, Walton-on- *Thamoed ¥ 
G. Fitton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke 
Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston- on-Tham 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington 
Surveyor, Dover-road, Folkestone. 4 
G. Livingstone, 1, Pimlico- road, S.W. 

W. B. Purser, 31, Bedford-road, Horsham. 


W. B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. 
Sige Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 
J. W. Bradley, Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampto 
Chief Clerk, Highways Office, Town Hall, Moock 


— Young, Allerby House Farm, Maryport. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, quae Noe 

L. Jacob, 423, New Cross-road, S.E 

Ww. Smith, 41, Parliament- street, Ss. Ww. 

yee Engineer, 64, Cochrane- street, Glasgow. = 
T. Cobbold, County Hall, Ipswich. ~~ 


J. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Taunton. 

M. Petree, Engineer, Town Hall-square, Grimsby. 
Manager, Co-op. Wholesale Society, Dublin-st,, Arm 
Lynam, Beckett, and Lynam, Surveyor, Stoke-on-Tr 
H. J. Weston, 24, Portland-street, Syeihenctae 


» 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Public Libraries Committee, 
Corporation of Harrogate, 


Samuel Stead, Boro’ Surveyor, Municipal Offices 
Corporation of Bradford. ee ® : 


Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burnie; 
City Surveyor. 


The Vicar, Charlbury,’ Oxon, 


P iF ee 

« “Get ’ 

art aos \ 
fe “ 


Property and Land Sales. 


4 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
. ESTABLISHED 1843, 
ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


~ successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
PERIODICAL SALES of 
_ RBEVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 
_ LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 
LIFE POLICIES, 
Shares and Debentures, 
Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 
~ Kindred Interests, 
on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
month throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yara, E.C. Remaining date for 1898 :— 
December 15th. 


The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


a 


January 5th May 4th September 7th 
anuary 19th May 18th September 21st 
bruary 2nd June Ist October 5th 
February 16th June 15th October 19th 


March 2nd 


July 6th 
March 16th 


July 20th 


November 2nd 
; November 16th 
ril 6th. August 3rd December 7th 

ril 20th August 17th December 21st 


_ Offices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 


PAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
‘possession, 

N ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
4 instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
kenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
eviously sold by private contract), the above property, 
ate in a favourite residential district, about a 
ter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
) Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
tion. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
velopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening country 
Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
dge,’’ with stabling and garden; Eight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the ‘Griffin’ Beerhouse. On a 
tion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
be included in the sale as a “going concern.” ~ 
articulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
ARLES Jupp, Hsq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C.; 
nd of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


wi URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
_ —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
tion (L.B. and S.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
sondon and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
nd post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church, 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frentage to the main 
ghton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
nent, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
as and water mains along the frontage. Would be 


Jans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
rs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
ts, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
don, S,W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
tate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. & 


IDLANDS.—For immediate DISPOSAL, 

in a very prosperous and growing town, a First- 
s BUILDER’S BUSINESS, with good town and 
ountry connection. Stock and plant estimated at 
00, all good stock. Fifty hands regularly employed. 
looks open for inspection and satisfactory reasons for 
isposal.—For further particulars apply J. H. Hews, 

luer, Loughborough. 2 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
Ve personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
s.— For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B,A., Perchard House, 
, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


~ 


NANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
J TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
oughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
ams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
: iculars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
»’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


dig 
R I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
AWVe CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
poss. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MippLeTon and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
eet, Strand, W.C. 


prays. SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 

a TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 
te terms to those about to build.—Arrisric, 1, 

est-terrace, Whitby. 2 


WO ART STUDENTS.—A TRAVELLING 
- STUDENTSHIP of £50 is OFFERED by the 

PAINTERS’ COMPANY for the encouragement of the 
udy of Decoration. The Studentship is open to 

Eepetition by students between the ages of 20 and 35 

h any recognised School of Art or other Institution 

ted to the study of applied Art in any form, and 

ituate within the limit of the larger metropolitan postal 
@a.~-For » culars apply to the ‘ Clerks,” Painters’ 
e Trinity-lane, E.C, 


Supplement, December 21, 1898.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


clix 


ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINCS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Misses DAVIDSON & ATKINSON, 


Tracing, Typewriting, . 
Shorthand, and Translations Office, 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, §. W. 


Black line Photo copies and Blue prints. Drawings 
inkedin. Quantities, Specifications, &c., Lithographed 
and Typewritten. Standard charges. Tuition. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ORRESPONDENT and ORDER CLERK 
WANTED. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, salary 
expected, and enclosing copies of testimonials, Box 923, 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


ANTED, WORKING ROAD FORE- 
MAN (permanent).—Apply, with references, to 
G. A. Franks, Contractor, Station Approach, eae 


W ANTED a capable ASSISTANT. Must 
be a good draughtsman, with architectural 
experience. Send samples of drawing.—State age, 
experience, and salary expected, and references to JAMES 
Perry, M.H., M.I.C.E., County Surveyor, Galway. 3 


NIGHTON RURAL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

WANTED a GENTLEMAN to draw a scheme of 
Water Supply for three or four small villages, and 
supervise the works during progress. 

Terms and references to be sent to me on or before 


28th December instant. 
EDWIN H. DEACON, Clerk, 
Knighton, Dec. 12th, 1898. 1 


W4y TED, a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 

TECT’S ASSISTANT, Must be able to help 
with quantities. Salary not exceeding £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
ARCHITECT, 102, Westborough, Scarvorough. 1 


ANTED, ESTIMATE CLERK, accus- 


tomed to ordinary building quantities.—Box 
No. 927, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


V\ ] ANTED, an ASSISTANT for a Surveyor’s 
office. Must be a good writer and draughtsman, 
with knowledge of surveying and road-making. Short- 
hand preferred.—Apply to GupGEON AND Sons, Land 
and Estate Agents, Winchester. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.RB.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W, 


NGAGEMENT WANTED as 
Assistant in Architect’s office; good general 
experience; inking-in and coloring, measuring and 
plotting, neat tracing; moderate salary.—‘‘ W.,’” 74, 
Rendlesham-road, Clapton, N.E. 1 


RCHITECT’S General ASSISTANT 
a DISENGAGED Jan. Ist. Competent in office 
routine, surveying, and levelling, &c. Salary, £2 
weekly.—Apply to Nacrom, 80, Harwood-road, cae pe 
S.W. 


Junior 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and uantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


WO GENTLEMEN, with London offices, 

calling on architects and surveyors, are desirous 

of representing a first-class Sanitary Goods Manufac.- 

turer.—Reply, in first instance, to Box 910, Office of the 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT DISEN- 
GAGED Jan. Ist. Neat draughtsman, surveying, 
levelling. Details, kc. Assist with Quantities. 73 years’ 
experience. Salary, £2 2s. weekly.—C, Tay.or, 2, Tap- 
low Villas, Chesterfield, 1 


DVERTISER requires ENGAGEMENT 
as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Neat draughtsman, 
colourist, and tracer; able to make small surveys, &c. ; 


moderate salary.—Apply, Box No. 914, Office of 
BuILpDERS’ JOURNAL, 2 
UILDER’S CLERK and GENERAL 


ASSISTANT requires SITUATION. Thorough 
practical knowledge of the trade. Aged 26. Good 
references.— Apply J. Mason, 25, Western-street, 
Bedford, 2 


UNIOR ASSISTANT (age 21) seeks an 
e APPOINTMENT. Neat and quick draughts- 
man, good colourist, details, working drawings, per- 
spectives, surveys of buildings and land, &¢.—Apply, 
J. R. ANSDELL, Ryde-street, Hull. 1 


LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, AncuitEect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 


TELEGRAMS: 
Dividitore London,” 


TELEPHONE 
No. 1011, Holborn 


PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
[TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH-...-.- . ONE PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT. MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
Suu Gs 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under _... oy Pe aon Y 


Each Additional Line... wee = Susie Uae 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 


Six Lines or under ..., £5 25 wae R28 
Each Additional Line... aah ae Own 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) a Aad Fe | 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words)... ante Ort 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 
Six Lines or under isk aD vo =, ine Cel) 
Each Additional Line ... ia at a ee Fe 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 


olx THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL supplanted eae 21, 1896 


rw yvyFORDS, Lita. ; 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Pottertes, ante’ | 


Na Ped Pek Pa Pa PNG NR A AP dP ad Pd PPP hd PP Pd Pt NN = 
INSIDE SIZES. 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 3 ; 


Three Persons as shown. 


Length. Height. Depth. 

Large.., 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. 1ft. 7igy 
Medium ... 6ft.  4ft. 7in. ft. gin 
With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which ave absorbent 
vequired. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large .... 25.584 Bink Je. 25S es wom, 


Medium easd2ily acs 20M LSins 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Unanlé Fire-Clay Conting 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cisterm 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 

PRICES. LarGE. MeEpDivuM. 


For Two Persons ..  «. «+ £19 IT O £14 19 0 Cheaper Ranges 3 Quotations: plveal ‘ol 
For Three Persons, as shown’ 290 5 6 22°7 0 - : a 
For Reus Demons: e gS ONO 2815 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any num 
For Five Persons, rd Sr 4s FiO aA 10-0 ‘= 
For Six Persons, Ye As 56 4 O 42 6 O 3 Buff Glaze. of Perens 
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TWYFORDS, Lid., “‘ Cliffe Vale ’’ Potteries, Hanle 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY steers 
- MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THE sea seems to edge 
its way up to the land, 
z and the fishing village 
to lean and hend to the sea, as though it 
stretched out both arms to it round the shel- 
tered hay which forms so safe a harbour. 
: he town of St. Ives in Cornwall, with its 
fringe of houses straggling up the hillside, 
lives its real life down below where the wash 
0 f the Waves sounds in the narrow streets, 
d the place is redolent of salt water in 
every alley and corner. From the lodging 
louse terraces the roofs fall sleepily under- 
neath, greenish grey and dove-colour, with 
the square sandstone tower of the church 
rising among trees in the midst, till they 
teach the level of the beach with its boats 
and jetties and litter of seafaring tackle. 
D own the narrow tortuous streets the carts 
still rush at a pace reminiscent of times when 
the fish from St. Ives had to be driven 
furiously to catch the mail train a dozen miles 
: nland. Along Digey and in Salubrious 
‘Place are plenteous signs that the pilchards 
have at length put forth, and come into the 
bay. The small solid houses crowd together 
up and down steps in dim courts and alleys. 
On strings tied across the house-fronts wei 
oil-skins and trousers are hung out to dry, 
On the beach with its ring of houses 
you see a green promontory, which stretches 
protectingly between the town and the wilder 
sea without the naturalharbour. At its foot 
are the last ruins of the Breton House, where 
the Bretons stayed when they came to trade 
with their Cornish brethren, whose speech 
was like their own. This hill, rising green 
from its base of brown rocks, is sacred to the 
fisher people, and cannot be touched by the 
-builders. The upper parts of it belong to 
he men and their nets. On the rocks the 
women spread out their linen, weighting it 
own with stones. On an October morning, 
as the web nets are spread and lifted in the 
‘sun, they glisten like gigantic dewy cobwebs. 
‘#lat on the ground they have the appearance 
some way off of a curious brown growth, and 
near you walk upon them warily, but they 
rip you up. They cover every yard of grass. 

hen they are dry, the fishermen gather 
them together, and walk away with them 
‘wound about their shoulders till the man 
within is almost hidden in a mountain of nets. 
On the further side of the “Island” from the 
town is a wider beach, where the waves roll 
in with unbroken force from the Atlantic. 
On Porthmeor all the simple, crowded life 
of the town is forgotten, and as you stand on 
its long sands, the fishermen and women, 
moving on the “island” on your right, are 


id 
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. At a Seaside 
Painting Ground. 


orthe more homely washing. The great 
bes ‘h extends in a semi-circular eurve, with 
jutting rocks sprayed with foam at either 
end. Nothing breaks its splendid sweep as 
in the more homely bay where the boats 
are swayed by waves which seem al- 
most tamed and subservient. Here the great 
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small, silent figures bending among the nets * 


breakers chant their own song; springs 


_break in the sands, making fantastic water 


shapes which reflect the sky with a curious 
stillness, But the white-tipped, rushing 
waves seem to carry their own colour with 
them. You imagine the depths of ocean 
round this coast as clear, clean, and full of 
light—so limpid, so translucent are the blues 
and greens upon its surface. At St. Ives the 
sea is everything both to fishermen and 
artists. Old people still remember the first 
painter who came there. He was a French- 
man, they say, and he went about exclaiming 
that St. Ives was full of pictures. They let 
him paint, and took no notice, evidently 
regarding him as a harmless madman. The 


tradition of to-day is that his picture sold for 


thousands of pounds. Since then there have 
always been artists, accompanied by that still 
stranger creature, the ‘artis’ oman.” Studios 
stand in every coign of vantage, among the 
houses of the fisher-folk, or pushing boldly 
out over the edge of the waves, blank towards 


A DEMOLISHED LONDON INN: 


the land, but with large windows observantly 
peering out tosea. The largest and most im- 
portant look out over Porthmeor beach, 
within touch of the spring tides, at the wide 
arch of sky, and the swinging surge of At- 
lantie billows. An enterprising stationer has 
opened a gallery in which the works of local 
artists are on view. In the shop there is 
beaten copper work made by the fisher-boys 
at Newlyn, and upstairs paintings are hung 
by men of more than local fame—Messrs. 
W.H. T. Titcombe, R. Levick, T. Hillie, 
Dow, Ollsen, and Grier. If we are to gauge 
anything by the label “Sold,” it is that the 
visitor to St. Ives shares in the étra.je peur 
de la beauté, and, like the eust-mer who 
wished for a view of the town ina beaten 
copper tray, has a hankering for mementoes. 
Subject is more to him than arrangement. 
Sight, thought and fancy are more or less at 
a discount, and the bald presentment of some 
incident of a fishing town pleases him most. 
Let this be as it may, the conventional gene 
painter has had his day, and those marine 
painters who copy effects of the sea, content 
in their inability to draw, must look to their 
laurels and mend their ways if they do not 
wish tobe stranded. They can no longer 
afford to shut their doors to brains 
and imagination. The sea, like a capricious 


mistress, may even be said to reserve her 


best secrets from those who follow her too 
exclusively. Itis after all only one stage, a 
single background, of human life. Painted 
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only for effects of light and colour, we seem 
to look merely at studies—incomplete, unin- 
formed with a full meaning. Photographers 
would give us nearly as much _ pleasure. 
But when, as in Mr. W. H. T. Titcombe’s 
studio, the sands of Porthmeor become the 
playground for Nansieaa and her maidens— 
brown figures rushing after the ball; or when 
in a pool,among the rocks, the little mermaids 
beckon to the fisher-boy, fancy and imagina- 
tion bring reality in their train, and we feel 
the sea is the sea, we know, real and alive=- 


a glorious playmate, a magnificent and awful 
foe. G. D. 


THe old White 
Horse Inn, Fetter 
Lane, after being 
doomed to destruction during the last three 
years, has now been demolished. In the 
coaching age this was one of the best known 


The Last of an Old 
London Inn. 


THE WHITE HORSE, FETTER LANE. 


among the hostelries from which travellers 
fared forth along the old highways of England. 
To and from the capacious yard, which even 
now exists behind the old house, went the 
“ Accommodation” to Oxford, starting to 
that University city at seven o'clock every 
morning; the York “Highflier,’ a crack 
light-post coach, every morning at nine 
o’clock; the “ Princess Charlotte ” to Brigh- 
ton; the Lynn, Dover, Cambridge, Ipswich, 
Bath and Bristol, and other coaches of lesser 
importance, and too numerous to mention in 
detail. The stables of the old place were 
large enough to hold seventy horses, and as 
many as two hundréd guests could be accom- 
modated in the hotel. At the foot of the 
staircase, near the entrance, is the office, and 
everywhere are long passages and intermin- 
able suites of rooms. The conditions of the 
inn were, however, very different in its last 
years of existence, for it had degenerated 
into a common lodging-house. Here, when 
the day’s work was done, the kerbstone 
merchant came to grill the cheap chop he 
had purchased, and the professional cadgers 
regarded this as one of their favourite haunts. 
Where, indeed, Lord Eldon stayed, with 
other aristocratic guests, in 1766, the 
lowest of the low came in these latter days. 
The name of the house was then changed 
from the White Horse Inn to “ White Horse 
Chambers.” 
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ON REFLECTION. 


Ir is strange to find 


_ Ideal London. aman of such a well- 


established philosophic. 


and literary reputation as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison laying himself out to talk the frank 
twaddle which he addressed to an audience 
at| Toynbee Hall, in a lecture on the subject 
of “London.” Mr. Harrison said he wished 
to speak of what he would describe as 
“Tdeal London,” by which he meant “ London 
as it ought to be, as it should be, and as it 
must be.” Our readers may possibly be able 
to distinguish between London as if “ ought 
to be” and London as it “should be;” but, 
to be candid, our own massed intellectual 
resources have so far failed to do so. Mr. 
Harrison has got up his Ideal London regard- 
less of expense. He demands at the outset 
the apparent destruction of some two million 
persons, for he tells us that the London to be 
will not exceed two million inhabitants. It 
is not clear whether he relies on the Artillery 
corps or the Anti-Vaccination Act to effect 
this reduction of the population. At the 
same time, while he reduces the population 
by one-half, his ideal London is to cover only 
one-third of its present area. Thus the 
population would be more congested than at 
present, but at the same time, in the London 
to be, open spaces will be increased “so as to 
insure health to the youth of the population 
(applause).”” The Embankment will be ex- 
tended through the City, and “the river run as 
clear as at Richmond (applause).” “Streams 
of clear mountain water will be carried into 
London by gigantic aqueducts (hear, hear).” 
Mr. Harrison mentions incidentally that his 
“Ideal London” will take time to achieve. 
That we think is its sole reeommendation—it 
cannot happen yet. The great apostle of 
comtism does not seem to realise that before 
that time comes our needs and ideals will be 
greatly modified, and innumerable ingenious 
appliances will be in existence, which will 
satisfy those wants much more completely 
than his clumsy old contrivances of “improved 
motor-cars ” and all the rest. Ata time when 
Londoners are actively exercised to meet the 
needs of their growing City, such sillinesses 
are grotesquely out of place. Mr. Harrison’s 
lecture has no practical suggestiveness, and 
is not justified as a contribution to the mirth 
of the nation, while as an essay in fancy it is 
unworthy of consideration. 


WE find the result 
of this competition pub- 
lished in the Western 
Daily Press. The directors of the Colston 
Hall Company offered three premiums of 
£100, £50, and £25 respectively, to the 
authors of the three best designs. A large 
number of architects in various parts of the 
country competed, and the report of the 
assessor, Mr. Florence, who had devoted 
several days to a consideration of the de« 
signs before arriving at his decision, was 
presented on the oceasion of a late meeting 
of the directors. The first premium has been 
won by Messrs. Frederick H. Jonesand Erskine 
S. Cummings, of Westminster; the second 
by Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards, 
London; and the third by Messrs. Lawrence 
and Harold Smith, of Bristol. The drawings 
have been on exhibition at the Grand Hotel, 
Broad Street, Bristol, during the first days of 
this week. We notice, however, with sur- 
_prise, considering the eminence of the asses- 
sor as Vice-President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, that the terms of the 
conditions do not bind the directors to com- 
mission the author of the first or any award 
as architects for the rebuilding of the hall. 
This matter, we learn, has yet to be settled. 
‘When we bear in mind that it is the commis- 
Sion to carry out the work, not the premiums, 
that attracts architects into competition, ‘and 


Colston Hall 
Competition. 


remember that the custom of promoters in 


disregarding this fact is the chief cause for 
complaint in the conduct of the system of 
competitions, it is strange indeed to find the 
conditions of the Colston Hall Competition 
bearing the ratification and approval of the 
Institute itself, ee 

THE R.I.B.A. is to be 
congratulated on having 
: elected «a woman into 
its august membership. In view of the 
encroachment of woman upon the profes- 
sions generally, which is one of the most 
characteristic features of the last quarter of 
the present century, it was inevitable that the 
practice of Architecture would not long 
remain undistinguished by the attentions of 
the sex. We believe ‘that this general 
widening of the scope of women workers is 
described as the “emancipation of woman.” 
We would rather be inclined to eall it the 
“enslavement of woman,” and when the 
novelty and adventure of the enterprise has 
disappeared, and after the usage has become 
general and labour obligatory for woman as 
it is for men, we foresee another and a much 
juster movement for the “ emancipation of 
woman,” when she will claim to be restored 
to her natural rights and privileges. 
There is no doubt, however, that her demand 
is as sincere as it is reasonable, and that as 
such it should be respected; and it was no 
doubt in recognition of this that the 
Institute admitted the precedent of woman 
Associates with a majority of thirty-five— 
fifty-one members supporting the vote 
while only sixteen dissented. The lady 
pioneer in question is Miss Ethel Mary 
Charles. She is, we believe, the daughter of 
Dr. Charles, of Rome. She was, with her sister, 
some time a pupil with Mr. Ernest George. 
We believe that we may shortly see her sister 
distinguished in a similar way. We re- 
member that these two ladies were the 
occasion of a special general meeting of the 
Architectural Association in December, 1893, 
when their names were proposed for member- 
ship. It is somewhat to the discredit of 
the Association that their nomination was 
violently opposed. It should be remembered, 
however, that the constitution and raison 
d’étre of the Architectural Association is 
primarily social and educational, and practical 
difficulties were presented by the proposed 
innovation which would not arise in the case of 
the Institute. 


The First 
Lady Architect. 


On Saturday, the 10th inst., 


Royal Sir E. Poynter, P.R.A., dis- 
Academy tributed the prizes to the 
Prizes. 


Students of the Royal Aca- 
demy Schools, at Burlington 
House, before a large attendance, despite the 
fact that this year is an “off” year. As 
is generally known, the gold medals and 
£200 prizes are awarded only once in each 
term of the upper school: 7.e., once in every 
two years. The President particularly 
applauded the paintings tendered in com- 
petition for his Oreswick prize, and 
commended the attention which had been 
given in the schools to drawings from the 
antique. The complete list of prize winners 
will be found on another page. With 
reference to the prizes awarded in the 
Architectural School the competition has been 
very poor. This would seem to speak badly 
indeed for the usefulness of the school. 
Apart from the two prizes which are given 
for the best sets of drawings done respectively 
in the upper and lower schools during the 
year, there are five prizes for special subjects 
offered. Of these five only two have been 
competed for. Thus the prize for architec- 
tural design—“ A Town Church,” has been 
won by William Hawke; that for planning 
by A, C. Martin; but the measured drawing 
prize in which two prizes are offered, the 
prize for composition in ornament, and the 
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prize for perspective drawing, were none of 
them competed for, We believe~ that, 
although the school is not very well attended , 
and the rules of admission and the age limi S 
have been shifted and changed a good deal in 
the last few years, the prizes generally 
produce a fair competition. on 


LONDONERS haye aright 
to know how the money 
they pay for the mainte. 
nance of the publie property is expended, 
and we are glad to be able to post them in 
one item at least of this expenditure, viz., 
that is to say, varnish and good Stockholm 
tar. And what is the use of varnish and 
good Stockholm tar? Why to paint bronze 
statues withal! This is in accordance with 
exact particulars sent us by a correspondent 
who, referring to a paragraph in this column 
of two weeks back anent the proposal for 
statues of Milton and Chaucer in London, 
calls our attention to the treatment which 
has been accorded to the bronze statues in 
the Embankment Gardens. “They have,” 
he says, “ been covered with some stuff that 
looks like varnish or Stockholm tar,” and 
this he adds, has been daubed on over dust 
and dirt. Thus does Britain distinguish 
her great. Our correspondent does not seem 
to have any idea what the object of this 
process may be, and we are ourselves entirely 
ignorant. If it was the summer the process 
might commend itself as tending to reduce 
the great surplus fly population of the metro- 
polis—but it is winter. The only explana- 
tion which presents itself is that there was 
an official residue of the above material left 
on hand, and, an official residue being nearly 
as discreditable as an official deficit, it has 
been sought to utilise the substance to its best 
advantage. No one can say it is not con- 
spicuous and distinguished where it now 
reposes. Our correspondent lays the blame 
of this outrage on the L.C.C. We do no 
think the Council deserve that this imputa- 
tion should be thrust upon it unsubstantiated ; 
but it is certain someone ought to be spoken 
to by someone else pretty sharply. By 


- THE little band of 
Mr BA en architects who were 

; ‘ responsible for that 
most interesting picture exhibition of recent 
years, “The Exhibition of International 
Art at Knightsbridge,” have just issued a 
valuable record in the shape of an illustrated 
catalogue published by Mr. Heineman. The 
illustrations have been wisely selected to 
give a good general idea of the nature and 
scope of the exhibition, and have been most 
admirably reproduced by Messrs. Carl 
Hentschell in half-tone photogravure. The 
President, Mr. Whistler, in his inimitable 
fashion, flays again the foolish eritie who 
ventures to obtrude his folly, and display his 
ignorance alike of painting, of Art, and of 
criticism, in fatuous comment :— a 


182. Blue and coral — “The Little 
Blue Bonnet: ”’, An oval. : 
... “old works ... among which 
‘The Inttle Blue Bonnet’ is the least 
known.” —Times, 4 
“As the painting has never been out 

of the studio but comes fresh from the 
easel to its first exhibition, the ‘plain 
-man’ is, once more, profoundly right 
and we see again the advantage of 
memory over mere artistic instinet in 
the critic.” —J. MeN. W. 


Nothing could be more finished, more in 
evitable, than this display of his adversary’s 
nakedness. The delicious perfection of it 
roused a new enthusiasm for the artist's 
mordant wit, and stimulates the interest with 
which all await his promised reprint of the 
‘Gentle Art.” Messrs. Heineman and Messrs 
Hentschel are alike to be congratulated on an 
interesting record of a notable exhibition, — 


Perverted 
Enthusiasm. 
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By Percy Rosprnson. 


FAAHE publication of such books as this can 
< scarcely be a source of profit to the 
author, the demand for them being 
mall, even when they are well done, as is the 
case in the present instance. A list of sub- 
seribers is appended, from which one learns 
that only 108 copies of the book were sub- 


Be ped for; and this number includes five 


which went to people outside of Leeds ; one, 
‘indeed, having travelled as far as Buluwayo. 


of one’s native place become most interesting, 
but as long as one lives at home one does not 
care to much encourage those who labour to 
record the little that is still left us of the work 
of our forefathers, if one may judge from the 
example of the good folk of Leeds. It is true 
that there are not many relics of antiquity 
left in that busy town, and that some of those 
here recorded have since been swept away, but 
Mr. Robinson’s book contains not only drawings 
which preserve for us the outward appearance 
of buildings which have already perished or 
are about to do so, but many most interesting 
details about the life of past generations, and 
curious bits of information concerning dis- 
coveries which have been made at different 
times within the township and its neighbour- 


of food in the reign of Edward IIL., given 
on page 11; and the curious details concerning 


‘quite understand how anxious everyone con- 
‘cerned must have been to have them commuted, 
as they were in 1823. 

_ The book commences, as is usual, with a short 
historical sketch, which shows, among other 
things, that in the seventh century there was 
atown on the same site inhabited by Christians. 
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COTTAGES, ST. JOHN’S COURT, LEEDS. 
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In 1207 the lord of the manor granted a charter 
. to the burgesses, but the first charter whereby 
the town and parish were constituted a muni- 
_ cipal borough, dates from 1626. Shortly after 
his time the duty paid on cloths exported 


\& * Leeds, Perey Robinson, London, B, T, Batsford, 
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RELICS OF OLD LEEDS.* 


copies given to public libraries, and several = 


Away from England the history and antiquities | 


hood. ‘Take, for instance, the prices of articles | 


the vicar’s tithes on page 40, which make one | 


. amounted to £10,000 per annum, indicating 


great prosperity in the staple trade. A new 
charter was petitioned for and granted in 1661, 
on account of abuses which had arisen, and 
| this has remained in force until the present 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST OF LEEDS HOSTELRIES, 


day, except for five years during the reign of 
James IT. 

The most interesting building now remain- 
ing in Leeds is the Church of St. John, built as 
a chapel-of-ease in the reign of Charles I. 
by a Mr. John Harrison, there being very few 
churches of this date and character in Eng- 
land. It was commenced in 1631 and finished 
three years later, and the day of consecration 


was marked by a most curious incident, viz., 
the suspension of the newly appointed 
incumbent; his sermon, 
preached in the afternoon, 
having been considered to 
reflect upon that preached 
in the morning by the 
Archbishop’s chaplain, Dr. 
Cosen. The plan is very 
unusual in England, con- 
sisting of a nave and aisle of 
the same size, reminding 
one of the planning of the 
Jacobean churches, though 
the chancel in: this case is 
attached to the nave solely. 
The roof is pargetted in 
panels with ornament, there 
is a very fine carved screen, 
and the pews are also orna- 
mented with carved panels 
and terminals. It is scarcely 
credible, but is, we believe, 
the case, that before the 
restoration by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, in 1867, it was pro- 
posed to pull this most 
interesting church down 
and build up a nice new 
one in place of it, and it was 
only owing to the deter- 
mined opposition of one 
public-spirited gentleman, 
and after a long fight, that 
the other course was adopted. 
The parish church, a per- 
pendicular structure in the 
main, was pulled down and 
rebuilt in 1838-1841, and 
several curious things came 
to light during the demoli- 
tion. Fragments of earlier 
sculpture might be expected 
to be found in considerable numbers, but a quan- 
tity of old stained glass which had been used as 
packing to courses of the stone work indicated 
a carelessness and disregard of the work of 
bygone ages which it would be hard to match 
even in modern times. A Runic cross of the 
tenth century was claimed by the architect, 


| are temporary. 
_ piers are left in block at present, but will be 
| ultimately carved in a simple free treatment. 


environs, but most of them possess little 
architectural interest, and the literary part of 
Mr. Robinson’s book is quite as interesting 
as the pictorial. The smaller drawings are 
generally more successful than those on a 
larger scale, the difference of manipulation 
requisite for those intended to be slightly 
reduced and those which are to be made much 
smaller not having been accurately gauged. 
Mr. Robinson and those who like him are 
bestirring themselves to record the fast 
vanishing remnants of the life and surround- 
ings of bygone days are doing a very real 
service to the community. Our illustrations 
are republished from the book, by kind per- 
mission of Mr. Robinson. Saver 


QT. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Orpington, was 
commenced in 1892, and is a Mission 
or Chapel-of-Ease to the interesting old 
parish church of All Saints, Orpington. At 


. present the chancel, morning chapel, vestry, 


organ chamber, heating vault, and two bays 


‘of the nave only are built, leaving for a 


future extension the remaining three bays, the 
north porch, and the tower and spire. The 
church was designed to accommodate 630, and 
to cost £5000 without the tower, spire, or porch. 
Of necessity, therefore, the detail is of the 
severest description, andfstone is very sparingly 
used. The internal and external facings are 
washed stocks. Box Ground Bath stone is 
used for the external dressings and Corsham 
Down inside. The roofs are of Memel fir and 
yellow deal boarding slightly stained but not 
varnished; theyare covered with hand-made tiles 
of good colour from tile yards at Wrotham. 
The joint architects are¥Messrs. B. Hide and 
J. E. Newberry. Our illustration of the east 
end (page 333) is from'a photograph by Mr. A. P. 
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THE OLDEST CHURCH IN LEEDS, 


Monger. The lofty opening in the north wall 
of the chancel is intended to receive an organ 
case—the arches in the south wall open into 
the chapel. The dossal, altar-rails, and stalls 
The caps to the pillars and 
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OLD OAK AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 


fe possessions make the South Kensing- 

ton Museum rich in old oak. The old 
oak furniture at the Museum is not very 
imposing. It lacks variety—indeed there are 
so many oak chairs that one is quaintly 
reminded of a drawing-room meeting—and 
some of the pieces, labelled with the fatal 
word “restored,” make one wish that the zeal 
for restoration was less fully developed among 
some collectors. But the two great oak rooms 
which have lately been rebuilt in the museum, 
are 


Bryonp CrirTIcism, 


One of them, says the Daily Graphic, comes 
from Sizergh Castle, in Westmoreland, and is 
most likely the most perfect example of oak 
inlay in England. The inlay was done with 
bog oak and holly; and the final impression 
left in the mind after the first fascination of 
the room’s beauties has evaporated is that it 


was dirt cheap at the price of £1000, which | 


was given for it. The elaborate ceiling is a 
restoration, to the whiteness of which time and 
London smoke will some day lend the finishing 
touch of congruity. The other beautiful room 
at the Museum is almost native to London, 
At any rate, it came no further a. distance 
than from Bromley-by-Bow, where, much 
disfigured and neglected, it stood in the old 
palace which the London School Board insisted 
on pulling down in 1894. In one respect, how- 
ever, the iconoclasm of the Board was the gain 
of the Londoner, for few people ever saw the 
room at Bromley or even knew of its existence, 
and some utilitarian owner had cut the big 
room up into three smaller ones. Naturally 
also, other owners -had 


SMOTHERED THE WALLS 


and mantelpiece with paint, graining it 
when such a proceeding suggested itself 
to their sense of the ornamental, and had 
hammered nails into the panelling in great 
profusion. The mantelpiece is the chief glory 
of the room. It isa remarkable piece of work, 
dating from the year 1605, and its principal 
panel is decorated with a boldly-carved Royal 
Arms of the time of King James I, It is 
probably one of the earliest representations of 
the Arms showing the Unicorn as a supporter. 
Immediately above the fireplace — which 


O.o Corraces 


lacks an inner marble mantelpiece and 
its old iron fireback—is a frieze of carved stone 
representing birds and curious beasts, all en- 
tangled in a scroll of foliage. The walls of 
the room are panelled in oak, with 


Ricn FRimzes anp Boup Cornicus, 


which are supported at intervals upon pilasters 
adorned with an arabesque that reminds one 
rather curiously of the raised ornament which 
Chippendale used on some of his pieces of 
furniture at a much later period. The ceiling 
is a masterpiece, and, except for restoration 
very carefully effected in weak places, is the 
original one that was at Bromley. Its successful 
transference is extremely creditable to those 
who carried it out. A curious fact in connec- 
tion with it is that it resembles another 
ceiling of the period at Haigh Hall, near 
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COMPETITIVE PLAN BY PHILLIP A, ROBSON, A.R,I. 
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Wigan, almost to the minutest 
tail, and even its medallions, ¢ 
strange medley of representations of 
Alexander the Great, Joshua, Julius 
Cesar, and David—all, it will be per 
ceived, great generals —are alike 
There is a certain obscurity hanging 
over the old house at Bromley 
whence the room came, for, like Key 
Palace, and one or two others, the 
title given to it seems to have bee 
one of vague dignity than of any 
actual Royal association. Mr. H 
W. Brewer is of opinion that the 
Old Palace at Bromley was really a 
manor house, of which James I 
made a grant in 1609 to Francis 
Maurice and Francis Phillips. The 
only other manorial house at Brom 
ley was “Bromley Hall,” which at 
one time belonged to Lord Burleigh 
Bromley Hall. used to resemble ar 
old Queen Anne mansion, but 
careful examination of it showed 
that portions were of a much earlier 
date. When some of its panellin; 
was removed fifty years ago-— 
Bromley-by-Bow, strange as it maj 
appear, was a pretty place then—i 
was discovered that the walls of 
drawing-room had been adorned ¥ 
paintings in distemper of hun 
scenes. One nearly  oblitera 
figure of a lady on horseback 
believed to represent Queen A 
Boleyn, as there was an old tradit: 
of the house that King Henry V 
had built it for her; and a block 
up arch in the cellar was pointed out as 
entrance to an underground passage lead 
to “the Palace.” The “ Palace,” or w. 
there is left of it, is probably much bet 
looked after at South Kensington than it ha 
been for centuries; and the only thing one 
could wish about both it and the other room 
from Sizergh Castle is that they could hay 
been better lighted; and that they were les: 
lumbered with varied and not always 
gruous oak furniture. Oe 


A REREDOs has been erected in South 
Church. The reredos was designed by 
Charles Tudor, architect, of Kensington Pz 
and is in carved oak—supplied by Messrs. 
and Willis, London—with five panels, pain 
by Mr. Arthur Ellis, of Chelsea. aon 
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-. \L. APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTRICAL POWER." 


By H. R. J. Burstaut, M.Inst.C.E. 


N defining the scope of his paper the author 
f said he proposed to deal with the general 
principles underlying the application of 
slectrical power, to describe afew typical forms 
of apparatus, and to discuss the question of 
the cost of power under ordinary circum- 
stances. Electrical power, as distinct from 
lighting, in buildings for non-manufacturing 
_ purposes, may be generally applied to, roughly, 
five classes of use: lifting and hoisting; ven- 
tilating ; driving machinery for small trades 
and for domestic purposes ; pumping ; heating 
and cooking. In all except the last class, 
electrical power is applied by means of electric 
motors, the type varying according to the 
purpose for which the motor is required. 
Most motors are supplied from a continuous 
eurrent system, the electrical pressure varying 
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Slow speed motors are largely on the increase, 
the extra first cost being compensated for by 
the reduced wearand tear, and by theadvantage 
gained through direct coupling the motors to 
the machines. 


Tue SpecraL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Ri QuigzeDd 


in the application of electrical power to each 
of the five uses above mentioned were next 
discussed and described. In lifts, although 
the broa | principle of electrically driving them 
is quite a simple one, the actual machinery 
has to be most carefully designed and arranged, 
special motors and switches and gear being 
employed to ensure efficiency and economy. 
In ventilation electric motors form the best 
driving power for operating fans, whether 
large fans for the ventilation of a building on 
some complete system, or small fans for 
extracting the air from particular rooms, or 
even for stirring up the air in any room in 
the manner of a punkah. Special care is 


required to avoid the noise of the machinery, 
and fan and motor should, wherever possible, 
be carried not from the sides of the air trunk, 
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from 100 to nearly 500 volts, 200 to 250 volts 
b eing the most usual. Describing 


. ae Generat Tyree or Moror 


and its method of working, the author showed 
that the regulation of speed and power in it 
is carried out entirely by electrical methods, 
no sort of governor, as in a steam or gas 
engine, being as a rule required. Motors used 
for the purposes under consideration are 
usually supplied at a constant electrical 
pressure, and generally made in three types. 
Where constant speed is required, a shunt- 
wound motor is used. Where a large turning 
effort is required and not a constant speed, a 
‘series motor is used. A compound type is 
employed in certain cases. It it sufficient to 
know not only the power required for a par- 
ticular purpose, but also the conditions of 
running, before selecting the type of motor 
desired, and this selection can only be made 
from previous knowledge of the work or by 
experiment under working conditions. The 
author explained how the motors were regu- 
lated to avoid waste of energy. The speeds of 
_ electric motors, as usually supplied, range from 
1000 to 1500 revolutions per minute for sizes 
from one to five horse-power; but motors 
running at.from 200 to 500 revolutions per 
Minute can now be had at reasonable prices. 


_ “A paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Dec. 19th, 1898, 
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but quite separately from a substantial wall. 
Noise is often caused by the pulsations of the 
air set up by the improperly shaped blades of 
the fan; in this case little can be done except 
to alter the fan. The loss during transforma- 
tions of energy from the boiler furnace at the 
generating station to the coils in the heating 
apparatus is so considerable that heating by 
electricity cannot compete with direct heating 
by means of gas or coal for any purpose where 
a large quantity of heat is required. As, how- 
ever, ordinary heating operations in a house 
are carried on under conditions in which the 
heat utilised is but a small proportion of that 
generated, it is possible, by properly applying 
the electric energy, to use such a large pro- 
portion of the energy as heat that competition 
with coal and gas is rendered possible when 
other considerations as to dirt, &c., are taken 
into account. Generally speaking, heating by 
electricity is applied by passing a current 
through coils of wire of high resistance; the 
wires are embedded in an insulating covering, 
and are heated, together with their covering, 
to the temperature required. Another method, 
in the author’s opinion of great value, is 


To Pass THE CuRRENT THROUGH A NUMBER 
or GLow Lamps, 


the lamps being proportioned so that their 
filaments are not completely incandesced, the 
room then being heated by radiation as with 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN BY PHILIP A, 


an ordinary fire or gas stove. The lamps are 
arranged in special reflectors so as to obtain a 
“beam” of heat rays. The apparatus is 
simple, easily fitted and understood, a d free 
from risk of breakdown. The heat obtained 
being radiant heat, does not produce the 
enervating feeling produced more or less by 
all methods of heating by warming the air, 
and the effect produced is similar to that from 
an incandescent gas stove or bright red coal 
fire. ‘Lhe author then discussed the question 
of cost. Electrical energy is charged for at 
the rate of so much per Board of 'l'rade unit, 
a unit being an amount of electricity which 
will keep an eight candle-power lamp alight 
for about thirty-five hours. This amount of 
energy is equivalent to 1°34 horse - power 
exerted for one hour. The Corporation of 
Edinburgh charge 1}d.a unit for power. In 
London the average charge is from 3d. to 4d. 
Private installation on a reasonably large 
scale, and economically worked, would cost at 
from 2d. to 3d. per unit. A passenger lift for 
carrying nine persons, running at a speed of 
175ft. per minute, will require about 0:06 units 
per journey, taking the average of the day’s 
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work. This, at 4d. per unit, will work out at 
about id. per journey. 


In VENTILATING, 


generally and very approximately speaking, 
one horse-power is required to deal with 
20,000 cubic feet per minute, which would 
correspond to about 7 of a unite per hour, and, 
at 4d. per unit, would cost 3d. per hour. 
Small machinery may be driven by electrical 
power for fifty-four hours per week at a cost 
of £48 6s. per actual horse-power per annum. 
An electrical pump, one horse-power, will 
require the expenditure of about 14 units per 
hour, For heating, an ordinary electrical 
radiator suitable for a small room costs, at 4d. 
per unit, from 4d, to 8d. per hour. The 
Dowsing glow lamp radiators require about 
4 unit per lamp, and a radiator of four lamps, 
sufficient for a small room, would cost 4d. per 
hour at the 4d. rate, An appendix to the 
paper gave a number of figures in tabular 
form as to the cost of cooking apparatus, In 
installing electrical machinery the regulations 
of the various fire offices as to the use of 
electric motors should be borne in mind so as 
to avoid any trouble after the apparatus is 
installed. ‘ 


A new building, to be used as a working 
men’s institute, in connection with the Speed- 
well Church Mission at Staveley, has been 
opened by Mr. T. D. Bolton, M.P, 
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The Position of Architecture among 
the Fine Arts.* 


By Epwin T. Hatu. 


(Continued from page 312.) 


AS) Cabri Seekers Oz ae, the R.I.B.A., 
I spoke of Wren’s cathedral as the work 
of a sculptor-architect, by which I think we 
understood him to mean one who in designing 
in Architecture had the aptitute of the sculptor 
in proportioning his parts, and modelling the 
whole building as it were out of a lump of clay, 
producing a result graceful and so to speak 
well poised from all points of view. In 
speaking of this modelling of a building, 
it seems not inappropriate to say a word as to 


Tur PIcTURESQUE IN DESIGNING. 


Some few years ago we heard a great deal of 
this, and it was by some advocated as an end 
to be attained. The picturesque in our Royal 
Courts of Justice is noticeable, but I doubt if 
it was sought for at all by its author. It was 
more likely to have arisen out of the natural 
expression of the constructive planning, and it 
certainly may be asserted that in most of our 
old domestic work it will be found to have had 
its origin in the planning, in additions from 
time to time to suit varying wants, in the 
opening up of prospects, or in other natural 
ways. Unless it has such a natural basis it is 
incongruous. To distort an interior or exterior 
in order to get a picturesque effect is inadmis- 
sible. Symmetry in a design, especially of a 
public building, is an element of great Art 
value. Externally it contributes to the ideas 
of dignity and repose, and to that impressive- 
ness due to simplicity. Internally a symme- 
trical plan is easy to follow, and the apprecia- 
tion of the building is much enhanced if there 
is no irritation created in preoccupied minds 
by difficulty in finding one’s way about. Mr. 
Aston Webb, at the Architectural Association, 
recently spoke ably on this subject. But 
symmetry does not mean cast-iron uniformity, 
or that everything is designed and set out 
with 
GEOMETRICAL PRECISION. 

The contrary is the case. The general effect 
is “ordered,” so to speak; but’ Ruskin notes 
the variations in the width of piers and 
arches in the facades of numerous buildings 
which to the casual, inartistic observer appear 
rigidly symmetrical.. I will cite but the 
example of the Car d’Oro Palace at Venice, 
where there is a battlement or cresting of 
varying height along the front. In the hap- 
piest way the architect has given the effect of 
symmetry, but on analysis it will be found 
that the effect is produced by an unsym- 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association 
on Friday, Dec, 9th, 1898, Ra +8 


HOUSE NEAR NORTHAMPTON. 


metrical outline. This is but one of the 
esthetic refinements of Architecture, where 
the idea is expressed without demonstration. 
In like manner, as I have endeavoured to show 
in the earlier part of this paper, proportion is 
not the result of following ingenious scales of 
modules framed on classic examples, nor of 
triangles based on Gothic structures, but 
should be 


Tur A’sTHETIC HXPRESSION 


of the ability of the various parts of a structure 
to perform the duty imposed on them, the 
lower parts being necessarily more massive 
than the upper. It was probably a recognition 
of this which led Vitruvius to lay down a law 
that in superimposed orders, the Tuscan or 
Roman Doric should be at the bottom, the Ionie 
next, and the Corinthian above that, because 
the first was the most massive, the last the 
lightest. But this arrangement gives us a 
cornice to the lowest storey larger and heavier 
than to the highest, whereas the function of a 
cornice to a roofed building is to throw the 
rain off the building, and to do this the 
cornice at the eaves should.be larger, and 
with more projection than any other horizontal 
feature of the facade, and esthetically this 
arrangement is, as a rule, by far the best. 
Proportion must, in any living architecture, 
vary with the material used and with the size 
of the building. The single order of the 


by scale, but itis unreasonable in its actual 
position. Again we do not quarrel with the 
proportion of an iron column or stanchion at 
the Crystal Palace. It is seen to be appropriate 
to the material. 


Tue Hirret Tower 


was formally protested against before _ its 
erection by a large number of eminent artists 
in Franee and elsewhere, but when erected, 
these same artists recanted their former con- 
demnation, admitting its grace and propor- 
tion, these being evolved from the perfect 
expression of the functions of the materials 
employed. The fact is, we should concern our- 
selves less with the proportion of any detailed 
feature in a composition than with that of the 
broader groupings of the whole structure. 
Detail is interesting and important, and should 
be sedulously studied when we come to it, but 
it is not the be-all and end-all. That which is 
seen of any monumental architectural work is 
the mass. Mr. Walter Crane says that a 
people without Art are, collectively speaking, 
inarticulate. In other words, if I may venture 
to interpret him, they may be scientific; they 
may, like Faust, sound 
Tue Deprus or KNOWLEDGE, 
or, like Newton, soar to map the heavens ; but 
unless they have minds to achieve and create, 
and the faculty to appreciate emotions and 
ideas, they are soulless—are of this earth, and 
not a part of the immortal. Mr, Crane adds 
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elevation of St. Peter’sat Rome may be correct . 


needs a power to apprehend current ne 
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that the most vital art is the expression 0 
character. If that be so, and if the nob 
and most enduring quality of a race is charac 
ter, then Architecture, among the arts, is the 
noblest and most enduring—that which ex- 
presses the virility of a nation. The formatior 
of this quality of character is closely allied t¢ 
religion. I cannot here enter into the philo: 
sophy of this alliance; but, accepting religion 
as a great agent, there can be no question that 
art is a potent influence in the teaching of 
religion. Science deals with demonstrable 
truth ; Art, with imagination. Science tells us 
—very often on insufficient data, and, there 
fore, erroneously tells us—what is; and often 


Witt nor Apmir ANYTHING oe 


to be which it cannot demonstrate. Art tells 
us that to live is the effort to be what life a 
defined by science is not; that if science makes 
anatomical sections of a man, maps his every 
nerve, and plans the channels of his life’s 
stream, she has not found, and cannot find the 
man, the living soul which Art is ever 
disclosing in new forms. And as religion is 
the great exponent of the same message, she 
naturally draws to her this potent ally. 
From the earliest days it has been so, and 
hand in hand they have worked together. 
Architecture has raised the temple expressing 
the ideas which her co-workers expound 
Among the arts there need be no rivalry. 
Architecture can mould itself in sympathy 
with the sculptor, and can adapt itself to __ 


THE EXIGENCIES OF THE PAINTER. _ 


The more massive art can accommodate her. 
self to the less robust arts and make pro- 
vision for their display to the best advantage. 
So let it be. What then are the practical 
conclusions to draw from our consideration of 
this most interesting subject. They are that 
the possibilities of our art are great, that the 
responsibilities of its exponents are greater. 
We have cause for much rejoicing that this 
wonderful century is closing with bright 
prospects for Architecture. It is more 
zealously and lovingly studied and expounded. 
Its spirit is more appreciated, not only by its 
ministers, but by a growing number of 
public. This should rouse our enthusia 
but, although enthusiasm is good, let it 
carry us away to false ideals. Avoid 
cant which suggests that it is beneath ar 
artist architect’s dignity to persue the 


Houmster Derains or His Srupius, 


the scientific basis for his perfected work 
Enthusiasm should spur us on to labour and 
to study. In itself it will attain nothing 
Enthusiasm for music, and a nervous horrol 
of discord, will not enable us to compose or te 
perform music, nor will a similar emotio! 
make us architects. For us to carr 
banner of our art still upward and on 
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logical reasoning, much labour, courage, and 
technical study, as well as the environment of 
_ Art works, of liberal thoughts, high ideals and 
aspirations, and sympathy. We must throw 
off the shackles of past civilisations, not ignor- 
_ing but assimilating all that they can teach 
us, and steadily seek to create and express 
what is best and brightest for our own time. 
In this way the position of Architecture 
_ among the arts will be a high and noble one, 
and with its sisters, sculpture and painting, it 
will beautify and ennoble the people's life, 
_ and so reverse the oft-repeated, but we would 
fain hope untrue, dictum that Art flourishes 
best in the decadence of a nation The paper 
_ was followed by a discussion as usual, in which 
Messrs, F. T. Baggallay, Thomas Blashill, B. 
F. Fletcher, C. H. Brodie, A. 8. Flower, and 
G. H. Fellowes. Prynne stated their appreci- 
ation and general agreement with Mr. E. T. 
Hall’s statements. A vote of thanks was 
heartily carried. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘A HOUSE AT NORTHAMPTON. 


PHE house of which an illustration is given 

is to be built 44 miles from Northampton. 
The plan, which is rather unusual, is to be 
slightly modified. The long hall, which is 
now 7ft. wide, is to be made 11ft:, this addi- 
tional width giving 4ft. more in the length of 
the drawing and dining rooms. The more 
domestic side of the house is practically dis- 
tinct from the principal rooms, while being at 
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the same time so arranged that the working 
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of the house shall be quite simple and conve- 
nient. The materials will probably be bricks 
of local manufacture (rough cast) for the 
principal part of the walling and Broseley tiles 
for the roof ; the porch being built of a coral 
stone of a yellow tint alternately with bands 
of tiles laid flat. Inside the principal rooms 
will be laid with block flooring, and the wood- 
work generally painted, with plain papers on 
the walls. Small skirting and simple splayed 
plaster cornices in nearly all the rooms. The 
architect is Mr. G. Ll. Morris, 5, West Street, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. The drawings were 
exhibited in this year’s Academy Exhibition. 
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WE publish Mr. Philip A. Robson’s design 
for the above competition. The com- 
petition was rather an unusual one, in that 
(vide block plan) latrines, gymnasium, 
chemical laboratories, lecturing theatres, and 
residential accommodation are already pro- 
vided in the existing building; therefore the 
new building was only required to provide the 
ordinary Higher Grade School accommodation 
not already existing. Mr. Robson’s design 
comprises ample accommodation required in a 
compact plan, and simple, though effective, 
elevation. The chief feature on the ground 
plan is a larze central hall, 35ft. by (9ft., 
which is well lit by means of three large win- 
dows at one end, a top light running the whole 
length of the hall, and also borrowed light 
through the glass partitions all around the 
hall. The corridors are formed by three 
movable glass partitions, so arranged that 
when the hall is not in use for ordinary 
assembling purposes it can, at will, be 
utilated for prize distributions, theatricals, &e. 

Class rooms for 180 children, on either side 
of the large hall, are provided for the boys on 
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one side and girls on the other, each having 
their own entrance, latrines, and cloak rooms, 
entirely separate from the other. Masters’ 
and mistresses’ rooms, and book stores, 
complete this plan. On the first floor 
the same number of class rooms are 
provided, as well as_ libraries, stores, 
latrines, &c., and also masters’ and mistresses’ 
common rooms, which dominate the whole 
length of the galleries. On the mezzanine— 
boys’ cloak rooms, &c., are separate from the 
girls’ common rooms, Ample heating and fuel 
chambers and store rooms are provided in the 
basement. 

The architecture adopted is the taste pre- 
valent and eminently characteristic for school 
buildings—Modern Renaissance. The heating 
is by the low-pressure hot water system, sup- 
plementary to the open fireplaces, and the 
ventilation principally by Tobin ventilators, 
and the “ Honeyman” system in the roof. 

The lighting is intended to be incandescent 
(Welsbach) gas. The cost has been very care- 
fully inquired into, and is estimated at £8350. 
The materials used would be Ruabon red brick 
facings with Brybeg stone dressings, and 
Westmoreland green slates. 


A JUBILEE CLOCK TOWER. 


A cock tower has been erected at Skegness 
in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee. 
The tower has been erected by public sub- 
scription, from designs selected in compe- 
tition, and prepared by Mr. Edmund Winter, 
architect, of Egremont, Liverpool. An 
illustration appears on page 334. The lower 
part of the tower is in Ancaster stone, and the 
octagonal shaft in red brick with ornamental 
stone bands, the dial chamber being in teak; 
the whole being 75ft. high. Messrs. H.W. Parker 
and Son, of Boston, were the contractors. 


PLANS OF PROPOSED HOUSE NEAR NORTHAMPTON, G. LL. MORRIS, ARCHITECT, 
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ON WALLING. 


ile is almost superfluous to observe that 
variety in walling has gradually come to 
signify little more than just the difference 
which exists between the laying of stohe and 
of brick. That this should be so is not, 
perhaps, surprising, for the natural tendency 
now-a-days with builders, workmen, and archi- 
tects is to reduce the many ways of doing 
things to one that shall be at once expeditious 
and all-embracing. The number of methods, 
for instance, by which a wall can be built to 
fulfil its purpose and yet be beautiful is either 
never considered at all or ignored, on the 
ground of its being unusual. The careful 
choice of a stone, the varying in depth of the 
courses in some interesting way, the use of 
flint with brick, of stone with brick, and of 
stone, flint, and brick at one and the same 
time are all different ways by which certain 
pleasant effects can be realised. 

In Wiltshire, that very flinty and chalky 
county, it is a common thing to find in the 
villages an admirable and practical use of 
flint and stone. In Steeple Langton, a small 
village about twelve or thirteen miles from 
Salisbury towards Warminster, the little post- 
office is built of stone, flint, and brick. Up to 
the ground-floor sills it is of coursed stone, 
not carefully laid, but good for its purpose. 
Above this, to the eaves, are flint panels 
alternating with stone, the latter occupying 
more space on the bed than the width of the 
flint panels. By such means, the ends of the 
stones slightly overlap one another, binding 
the flint well together. It is not always so 
carefully done as here, but the effect, even 
when carelessly carried out, is delightful. At 
the eaves line, where the thatch breaks up 
over the window heads (the heads being level 
with the eaves), the face of what forms a kind 
of dormer is filled in with brickwork. The 
first impression of this last wayward and 
irresponsible kind of treatment is that the 
cottager must have been short of flint and 
stone, and found it necessary to finish the 
building with a few odd bricks that were 
lying about in his neighbour’s garden; and 
one would almost prefer to think that this 
was, so to speak, just the pleasant and natural 
way of getting over a difficulty. Some other 
cottages, on the further side of Salisbury, 
towards Lake House, are finished, however, in 
a somewhat similar way. 

Between Farnham and Alresford, on the 
road to Winchester, are two or three examples 
of walling quite distinctive in their way. A 
cottage near Alton is a good illustration of 
this method. It has a base of red brick, with 
both angle quoins and dressings to door and 
windows of the same material, and the princi- 
pal part of the walling of a greyish white 
stone, the courses becoming less in depth 
towards the eaves. In an examination of the 
cottage it was clear that the use of brick at 
all the angles was adopted for practical 
reasons, the stone being soft, and while 
satisfactory for the body of the building, 
would have been hardly suitable at the 
corners. 

Another kind of walling is flint and brick, 
common in Hampshire, and occasionally a 
variation of it in Wiltshire. In this instance 
it is obviously a question of strength which 
determines the method of building, flint being 
seldom used alone for walling ; brick or stone 
is introduced to bond it together. If brick, 
the wall is strengthened by horizontal bands, 
two or three courses to a band, every 2ft. 6in. 
in the height of the cottage or barn; the 
vertical uprights, still further apart, are 
toothed, that is, one course, say, 18in. across, 
the one, below 14in. A barn somewhere be- 
tween Alresford and Winchester is an example 
of this type of walling; at the crossing of the 
bands the bricks form a diamond shape, with 

_ small openings for ventilation. Each of these 
three ways.are varied in the several districts, 
not from any-artistic motive, but simply that 
what was good in one cottage was not, perhaps, 
good next door. G. Li. M. 
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ANCIENT ART AND ITS COST. 


LTHOUGH we often hear and see recorded 
the prices of modern art, we seldom or 
never see any reference made to the prices 
which ancient art fetched—in fact, it may be 
safely averred that there is probably not a 
single piece of ancient sculpture remaining, the 
original price of which has been preserved to 
the present day, while the majority of the 
famous pictures of antiquity have disappeared 
altogether. It would be of great interest and 
no little value to know what value was set 
upon the works of the great masters in their 
own day, and Pliny tells us with somewhat of 
old-fashioned indignation of the trifling of the 
luxurious age in which he lived and of the 
sums paid to artists, who did not then occupy 
the favoured position they doto-day. Plutarch 
also has something to say of the feeling which 
existed among the Greeks, as he remarks that 
“ industry in servile or mechanic employment 
is proof of indifference to nobler matters. 
What young man of good birth and inquiring 
spirit would wish to be Phidias because he 
admires the Zeus at Pisa, or to be Polycletus 
after seeing the Hera at Argos?” and so in 
the same strain, which shows the enormous 
gulf which divided nations, ancient and 
modern, upon the subject of artists. Below, 
however, will be found a few casual notes on 
the prices of works by some of the great 
artists of old. Thus it -wonld appear 
that Zeuxis made so much money by his 
pictures that by middle life he refused 
to sell any more, and henceforward ‘gave 
them away. For Alexander with the thunder- 
bolt in the temple at Ephesus, Apelles received 
twenty gold talents, which may represent any 
sum between four thousand and sixty thousand 
pounds, though we know that he received 
£11,000 from Protogenes, at Rhodes. Pany- 
shilus, by whose influence drawing was 
introduced into every school in Greece, levied 
a fee of £220 from all students who entered his 
studio. King Attalus secured a small work by 
Aristides for £130, and Agrippa paid 10,000 
guineas for an Ajax and an Aphrodite, by an 
unknown artist, while Hortensius paid £14,000 
for a picture of the Argonauts, by Cydias. 
Antidotus refused £13,500 offered by King 
Attalus for a scene from the Odyssey, and 
Julius Caesar bought an Ajax and a Medea 
from Timomachus for £17,000. For the statue 
of an effeminate youth Polycletus received 
£22,000, and Porsis received £220 for the 
model of a Krater—a large bowl for mixing 
wine, and for a plaster statue of Felicity £2125. 
The Collossus of Rhodes cost £66,000, and the 
great Apollo in the Capitol £111,000. Somuch 
for the pictures and sculpture of those days. 
Pliny gives a few remarks onthe then 
value of plate, saying that “in any time, by 
Hercules, a provincial knight on campaign, in 
the most barbarous regions, too, carried with him 
12,000 pounds of silver ”*—a marvellous change 
indeed from the time when the Ailian clan 
had but one silver cup among them. Coming 
to the prices of ancient silver plate, we knéw 
that Crassus paid Mentor 800 guineas for two 
small cups, and for many others 40 guineas 
the pound. Two cups by Zopyrus fetched 100 
guineas, a bowl by Pytheas realised 360 guineas, 
and a lamp stand 400 guineas, a slave also 
passing with this, evidently to attend to the 
lamp. These constitute a few of the prices 
paid in the brave days of old, and the list could 
be considerably extended. There is not so 
much difference after all between the ancients 
and the moderns in this respect. 


At the Northampton Institute, on Friday 
evening, December 9th, was held a members’ 
and students’ conversazione, which was largely 
attended. The prizes and certificates were 
distributed by Mr. Charles Dorman in the 
large hall, and a feature was made of “ Lectur- 
ettes” given by Dr. Walmsley, Mr. John Ash- 
ford, Mr. C. V. Drysdale, and Mr. Hugh Davies. 
We cannot altogether congratulate the In- 
stitute upon their exhibition, which, particu- 
larly in the architectural and building sections, 
was weak ; possibly these branches are not so 
well patronised as they ought to be. The 
artistic crafts exhibits were certainly the best. 
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Tur removal of the furniture and fittings 
from the existing Town Hall at Colchester, 
shortly to be demolished, has commenced, The — 
Town Clerk and his staff will occupy offices at 
No. 3, High Street. : > 

THERE has just been placed in the new 
chapel of Cheltenham College a painting by 
Sir W.B. Richmond. Itis on three mahogany 
panels, and forms part of the altar given by 
Mrs. Southwood in memory of the late Rev. T. 
A. Southwood, one of the former masters of the 
college. a 

A New organ has been erected at the Church 
of St. Bartholomew, Wickham Bishops, at a 
cost of about £300. Messrs. Beale and Thynne, 
of Shepherd’s Bush, London, were the builders 
of the new organ, which is constructed on the 
tubular pneumatic system. It has two 
manuals, with thirteen stops. - 

Every year since 1892 has witnessed some 
new addition to the Borough Polytechnic 
Institute, and the number of students has 
increased in proportion to the facilities 
afforded them. The latest improvement has 
been the addition of new mechanical work- 
shops, cookery school, physics, laboratori 
and gymnasium. 2 i 

Tue Church of St. Augustine, Sheffield, 
erected in memory of Archdeacon Favell, of 
Sheftield, has just been opened. The church, 
which will at present accommodate 650 wor. 
shippers, has cost about £10,000. It is in the 
early English style, and is the third new 
church which has been added to the diocese 
within the last fortnight. es 

In order to perpetuate the memory of Puvis 
de Chavannes, and to show their appreciation 
of the magnificent gift of his drawings which 
he made to their museum, the inhabitants of 
Lyons have given the name of the great artist 
to the present Place des Hospices, Avenue de 
Noailles, of their town, where a statue will 
later on be erected to him. I 

Tue Blackburn Corporation, which recently 
acquired the tramway system of the borough 
for £77,000, and substituted electric traction, 
has agreed to join the Darwen Corporation in 
buying the steam tramways connecting 
two towns, and owned by the Blackburn a 
Over Darwen Tramways Company. The 
purchase-money is £48,500, Blackburn’s con- 
tribution being £23,000. Ss 

A FINE example of the work of Mr. Charles 
Jones, R.C.A., has just been presented to the 
Walsall Art Gallery by Mr. Thomas Gameson 
of that town. The late Charles Jones ranked 
among the best English animal painters, and 
in the picture just given to Walsall, the 
subject of which is a ram pursued: by a collie 
dog over a Scottish moorland, and which is 
entitled “A Hard Chase,” the artist’s powers 
of delineating animal life are exhibited in 
their fullest vigour. i 

In our article on the work of Mr. Edward 
Goldie, which appeared a fortnight ago, it is 
stated that Ashorne Hill House is carried out 
in red brick, whereas it is built in a local stone 
from the Edge Hill quarries—an iron lime- 
stone varying in colour from warm brown to 
a bluegrey. A second mistake has also erept 
into the article. Mr. Goldie has built ex- 
tensively both at Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 
and Hawkesyard, Staffs., and the references t¢ 
this latter work should be taken as treating 
of the former. This mistake is extended toa 
plan and perspective which are given 
* Convent, Hayward’s Heath,” and should 
“ Dominican Priory, Hawkesyard.” cS 

Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, R.A., has been ele 
to, and has accepted, honorary membership 
the Society of Designers in the place of the | 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The other hono 
members are the Princess Louise Marchion 
of Lorne, and Sir E. J. Poynter, President of 
the Royal Academy. ‘The election of honorary} 
members can only be made by the unanimous 
vote of the Council. The Society of Designers 
has progressed in a remarkable manner sineé 
its formation in 1896, and now numbers up- 
wards of a hundred members. The h 
quarters are at Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Str 
Membership is open to all professional de 
signers, whatever their style of work. 
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DECORATIVE STONE WORK 


~ AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE.* 


e By WIbLiAm VICKERS. 


= 
hy 
: 


to embrace something more than “ Archi- 

tectural Sculpture or Carving,’ as 
already given by me before the Architectural 
Association of Glasgow. My desire is to 
combine masonry with the more ornamental 
parts, by applying masonry and carving 
‘in the true spirit that the architect, who 
is the chief, and who has designed and 
worked out practically on paper that which he 
desires to see put into solid material. To 


. 
i. giving this title to my paper I desire 


bring this toa satisfactory issue it is necessary ~ 


that there should be a clear understanding 
_ between architect and workman, and an im- 
plicit confidence should be established to 
attain this by the craftsman having a know- 
ledge of the best way of working intricate 


form a whole or composition. 
_ There will be some inclined to say, 
“But this is all cut and dried at the com- 
-mencement.” To a certain extent I will 
admit it is, though there is a great deal of 
knowledge required even then to carry out 
work to architect’s details. In the same way 
with carving, a workman might bea very ela- 
borate cutter of stone, but it is necessary that 
he should be more than that. He should be 
able to design, and adapt his work in that 
spirit that the architect has conceived his 
work,so that when these connecting links are 
_ welded on to the building there will be one 
affinity of purpose, one harmonious effect upon 
_ he whole. 
I will first of all try to explain what should 
constitute a practical craftsman in both of 
hese branches—masonry and stone carving. 
You will all agree that a good general educa- 
tion is necessary, which is a proof, in the 
first place, that there is some intelligence and 
brain power to work upon. Taking the young 
“man or youth who wishes to be a craftsman in 
masonry, what has he in view when he settles 
| himself down to learn the trade of masonry ? 
Ts it a desire to become simply a hewer of 
stone or banker mason, with just suflicient 
knowledge in busy times, and, with the assist- 
ance of a shed foreman to apply his moulds 
for him, that he may obtain the current rate 
f wages ? 
If that is his ambition, then I will not 
lesitate to assert that his life is a wasted one. 
is thoughts and mind are not upon his work ; 
she day, from morning until night, will run far 
too slowly by; the end of the week will be 
onged for by this supposed tradesman, and 
x what purpose—simply to doff his apron 
ind do his level best, with the aid of Cup ‘Ties 
d League fixtures, to forget all about his 
ade until Monday morning. Do not think, 
that I apply this to all youths who follow 
i craft ; there are some exceptions, but, 
Iam sorry to say, very, very few in com- 
‘parison to the great number who are follow- 
ing this branch of work, and, if proof were 
ieeded, I will ask what proportion of these 
oung men in the City of Glasgow are 
nding the technical schools, where drawing 
nd practical geometry might be acquired, so 
t they might apply it almost daily to their 
ork, and so lighten their ,burden and make 
work a pleasure. 
One great evil lies in many youths being 
taken on who are not thoroughly bound down 
th a period of years that will make them, if 


they have the desire, craftsmen in the ordinary 
ay, but they pick up a smattering of the 
trade here and there for two or three years, 
and, in a boom like the present time, go on to 
‘a job, demanding like an experienced workman 
full pay. That will answer very well for 
while, but after the boom! Oh, what a weed- 
g-out takes place. 
_ Some will ask: What would be expected from 
aboy? Would I make his life a misery, or try 
to kill him right out, andsoon? By no means. 
RTE ahs 8 “aR re aan ee a 
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parts and putting the same together so as to . 
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I would make his life as well as his work a 
pleasure.. I do not suggest all work and no 
play. I would ask of him when he is at work 
to try and fathom what his work is for, and 
what place it takes upon the building. If it is 
moulded work that he is doing to take note of 
the section and try to draw it. To do this I 
advise him to attend some of the classes, of 
which so many exist in Glasgow, so that he 
may get the assistance from practical geometry 
to enable him to draw any figure or section. 
Now, this latter part of my advice is really 
the hardest at first to many. It will appear to 
some, who have not long lett school, like going 
back to some drudgery escaped from; but let 
these young people drive this out of their 
heads—it is only the start that is a little trying, 
wait until you begin to feel the use of drawing, 
and its application in your work, not only on 
the banker with everyday work, but in con- 
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struction. The hardship has vanished then, 
and, in its place there is a pleasure not known 
before, and by that little knowledge is 
nourished a desire and craving to know more. 

My experience of a mason when he has a job 
given to him, say an intricate piece of work, is 
that if this man sees at a glance what is re- 
quired, he graspsin a moment its situation and 
the way to proceed to work. That man, I say 
with truth, feels a pleasure in his work ; there 
is an air of pride, yes, of dignity about him, 
which I am sure many others might envy. 
Oh, what feelings of contempt and pity he 
must have for the man perhaps working next to 
him, his banker-mate (and not always through 
choice), placed there by a shed foreman so 
that he may have near him someone to lead 


—a man who has never bothered his brain to 
know anything, but trusts to his neighbour 
putting on every line. But does this know- 
ledge terminate here? Surely not. Having 
attained this much, there is a stimulus and a 
desire to better himself, to put his knowledge 
to something better than the ordinary union 
regulation so much per hour man; he will aim 
at being a leader of men, either as a foreman 
or clerk of works, and this, I contend, is the 
right material to make such men of. 

Now of the latter stage of experienced 
craftsmen I will also offer a few remarks or 
suggestions. 

There is never too much acquired in know- 
ledge in whatever branch of trade we may 
follow. Take masonry in relation to Classic 
Architecture. He should make himself 
acquainted with every specie of moulding. In 
some cases he is required to use a little judg- 
ment even to drawings that are supplied from 
architects’ offices, but sometimes—owing to 
details not coming out of those sacred portals 
quick enough (and I think I have heard mur- 
muring on this score sometimes) to satisfy the 
needs of some anxious and energetic master 
mason—a little knowledge of this would not 
only benefit his employers and himself, but 
would assist the architect, thereby causing 
greater confidence to be established between 


| them. Icould giveseveralinstances of thisinmy 


own experience; one case where a master mason 
on a large job was ready for a cap course, with a 
pile of masonry ready worked for building on 
the top of this, but by some oversight the 
detail of the cap was not prepared. I was 
asked to give a plan that would suit a special 
type of carving. This was submitted and 
approved, so the work proceeded. Now in 
this case the mason, a good practical man 
in many things, but either through 
nervousness or inability could not do this. 
Take, again, masonry in Gothic work in its 
infinite variety of forms and sections of mem- 
bers. How many of the average good masons 
can undertake this work without guidance ? 
But go further, take that masonry that hoids 
its own even with carving in its ramifications. 
See the intricate mouldings on canopies and 
pinnacles where the masonry and carvings vie 
with each other for superiority, shewing that 
the mason and carver must work together for 
a harmonious success. 

This cannot be attained without study and 
reference either to existing old work or books, 
but preference is given tothe former. Of this 
[ will refer to again towards the close of my 
paper. When a man feels that he has suc- 
ceeded in attaining this ability—a position 
that an architect is pleased to acknowledge— 
there is then formed a mutual understanding, 
a confidence not too often found to exist 
between architect and craftsman. Before 
leaving this subject I wish to refer to an abuse 
which really amou:ts to degradation of the 
mason’s work, which I feel I must touch upon 
in this paper. It relates to the cutting of 
moulds for masons by other tradesmen, a prac- 
tice I have observed in this country on more 
buildings than one. It is admitted by the 
master mason, and his foremen have simply to 
obey his instructions, and the masons them- 
selves are practically indifferent to it. I do 
not desire to suggest anything that would for 
one moment cause any friction between em- 
ployers and employés, but I would venture to 
state that the Mason’s Union would do far 
worse things than settling this question 
of having their moulds cut by masons only. 
It is customary, I believe, in tendering 
for work, for a stipulation to be inserted 
in the schedule that this part of the 
work shall be done by the joiner. But 
really, if the mason is to rise to shift for himself, 
it is time this system was abolished. Perhaps 
this accounts for so many more clerks of works 
being selected from the joiners (and I have 
come across a joiner being the foreman over a 
large body of masons), all this owing to their 
acquaintance with drawings and mouldings 
being greater than masons. I will admit that 
they certainly are open to commendation for 
more enterprise and ambition, if nothing else. 

I will now devote attention to the stone 
carver, and give you my version of what should 
constitute a stone carver, and how it is neces- 
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sary toeducate him. Equally so as the mason, 
he should have brains and education, but, 
differing somewhat from the mason’s qualifica- 
tions, he should be possessed of some artistic 
taste. I do not say this detrimentally to the 
mason, by no means. I know of some masons 
who have artistic taste, and who have left 
masonry to follow carving, making very good 
workmen also, but masons do not require to 
have that artistic taste for masonry that 
carvers require for carving. Well, admitting 
this artistic taste to exist, he should then 
undergo a thorough term of ppprenyiees sy 
of five years at the least, a thing which, 

regret to say, is very much neglected in ite 
country, for some acquire what little know- 
ledge they have in much the same way as the 
inferior masons, by picking up a bit here and 
there. During this period of apprenticeship, 
the best use of his time should be made, nut 
only in stone carving, but in taking advantage 
of the admirable art schools that exist now in 
most cities, and, I must add, more especially in 
Glasgow. Firstly, he should become thor oughly 
efficient in drawing, not only freehand and 
model drawing, but he should acquire some 
knowledge of architectural drawings, or 
how is he to understand an architect’s draw- 
ing, given to show where the carving is ap- 
plied? secondly, equally efficient in modelling. 
From my own experience I contend that draw- 
ing from the cast must be acquired to make 
carving a success, and to enable the carver to 
read and understand an architect’s drawing so 
as to apply a sketch if need be to suit his 
decorative work to the architectural intention. 
Modelling is required to put into relief, andin 
the round, and so work out parts that drawing 
would fail to convey. There are some people 
who deprecate so much modelling. Well, I 
must say that I do not entirely agree with 
them, for we are now living in an age in which 
architects are craving for and aiming at some- 
thing new and original. The carver is com- 
pelled to follow on in the same course or fail. 
If it is work that a carver has often done 
before, some very particular architect will ask 
for amodel. Lhave been asked many times, 
and have modelled just what I should have 
carved on the stone without models. Suppose 
you went toa noted chef and asked him to 
give some new dish, the ingredients would 
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require to be carefully adjusted, “ modelled ” if 
you like; but if you want a 4lb. loaf there 
is a great resemblance in all of them. In the 
same way if something is required new and 
original, both in the application of figure and 
or nament, a model is not only necessary for the 
carver and architect, but the safest and most 
successful way of executing work. In fact, I 
would go further, and suggest that a small 
scale—“ say an inch an a half tothe foot ’—as 
a preliminary to the full size model for impor- 
tant work. I think this method comes so much 
nearer the scale usually employed by architects 
that it would be a valuable assistance to them 
in judging scale in the work that they were 
contemplating. Forgive this slight trespass 
in what I call the first stage in the stone 
carver’s career, but this does not by any means 
complete him and make him eligible, only as 
a machine or copyist, or working at another’s 
direction. He must be an earnest student of 
Nature, for in the same way as lifestudies are so 
necessary for working at the ficure, equally so is 
natural foliage for ornamentation in decorative 
work. There are the five orders and the 
ornament that relates to each of them; owing 
to the stringent law handed down to us in 
regard to these it is not a matter so much of 
creating something new, but strictly adhering 
to each style. Butif the different phases of 
Renaissance springing therefrom, it is more 
complicating, they being so nnmerous—French, 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, German, and 
English, without taking into consideration the 
different architects’ own views on the matter, 
sometimes two or more of these being jumbled 
up together, which creates a little bitof a puzzle 
for any carver. Other types of Renaissance 
are named after the architect for want of 
another name and lastly, I observe that they 
very widely differ as to what is the particular 
correct treatment. 

Take, again, the Norman period, though 
that is not called into question so much, but 
it is all important to know something of it, as 
this was the forerunner of that style of which 
I wish to give the most importance in this 
paper, the periods of architecture and carving 
that made such an important era in English, 
and also in Scotch work, namely, Gothic. 
How much that name covers, from Norman up 
to the sixteenth century, and with such 


changes and variations! How is it, I ask, 
when the question is put here to many carvers 
and masons, “ What style is that building ?” 
they answer “ Oh, Gothic.” “ Well, yes; “but. 
what period of Gothic p?” «© Oh, well, Gothic.” 
Why this evasiveness? They could not dis- 
criminate between one period and another, and 
yet it isso very necessary, if itis an early 
English building to apply early work to it,” 
and if it i is, say, perpendicular Gothic, to put — 
that period of carving. It is not only the 
periods of Gothic that “must be studied from 
old examples, but proportion and adaptation. — 
It is a very prevalent custom to have plenty 
of rough stone for the carver, and quite a 
common thing to see upon architects drawings © 
“Rough stone for Carver,” and the always — 
very observant master mason, with his eye to 
the main chance, how he hails this with” 
delight—much easier for him to do this than” 
work the mouldings. This is very good in its © 
way sometimes —to have plenty of material—it 
gives architects a little longer time to think ~ 
out what they require made of this rough ~ 
stone—for, bear in mind, please, provision is 
made by leaving a lump of rock at certain” 
places, but the object i is not always conceived 
in the mind of the architect when the drawings — 
leave his office, consequently there is an 
opening for a great amount of imaginative — 
genius on the part of the carver. But do all 
carvers know when they have too much rough © 
stone? Ifear not. I have seen label blocks ~ 
left 9in. or 10in. square and carved that size” 
where 5in. or 6in. would have been ample for 
the label mould, finials double the size they — 
should have been, and when carved out of © 
all proportion with many other features I might 
mention to shew the necessity of study. ES 
Then there is heraldry and Christian sym- — 
bolism, which is so often required in decorative ~ 
work. What a study in the first-named !—the 
divisions of the shield, the different tinctures, ~ 
the crest, supporters, and mantling. Of course ™ 
it may be said that there are plenty of works — 
of reference which are suffi:ient guide for any ~ 
ordinary craftsman, but that. argument would 
apply to everything that a carver had to work,” 
and even to Architecture also, though with- 
out a study of such things you cannot be- 
expected to be educated in it. % 
Of the latter “ Christian symbolisms ” there 
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are the instruments of the Passion, Christian 
- monograms, and the attributes of the saints. 
Lastly, I contend that a carver’s study is never 
ended. Even with forty years’ good practice 
on the best of work he may come face to face 
with a young architect with a smack of ths 
impressionist school inhis training who will 
quite bewilder the carver with his notions, 
What one architect may like another will not 
favour. Really one has to be in some cases 
a species of thought-reader, so that you may 
- fathom what it is required, for, I am sorry to 
“say, if cannot always be expressed what is the 
type of work required. In reference to the 
‘styles or periods and the decorative treatment 
of stone carving, as I have already stated, it is 
not necessary to speak of the five orders—the 
ules are binding on each of them—but the 
Renaissance work and its infinite varieties do 
call fora few remarks. In the first place, I 
would suggest that all carvings should be 
_ appropriate to the architectural surroundings. 
It should be the carver’s endeavour to place 
his work where it is required with some mean- 
ing—some object. If it is to break the mono- 
tony of a large wall surface there should be 
good taste displayed, with sufficient in it to 
attract the eye,not altogether to the detriment 
of the Architecture; for,as I have remarked 
before, the carving must be subservient to the 
Architecture. And when it is meant to be a 
support or termination of mouldings, a frieze 
or panel, then the Architecture and the scale 
ouldines must be well considered, so that 
carving forms a part of the general scheme, 
and not as though the building were made for 
the carving. 
What I-observe upon many buildings in 
Glasgow is the mistake of trying to copy work 
which looks well in marble, where it originated, 
gut looks very much out of place used upon 
andstone. Unfortunately, it is not altogether 
he fault of the carver. Some architectural 
tails in masonry err a little on this side. 
e could very well imagine some of it looking 
mirable in wood, and when the carving- is 
euted to be in scale; it is too small, in fact, 
uite frittered away. If it is for inside work, 
ud marble is the material employed, and low 
relief required, then by all means let your 
nd and heart be carried back to all the 
utiful specimens of Italy, or, if of the 
ench period, to the time of Francois I., 
vhere you may fairly revel in all that is small 
and beautiful. 
There is some very excellent work upon some 
of the buildings in Glasgow, and one of the 

st successful is the Sun Insurance offices. 
ere can be observed an application of 
“ornament with some motive—some parts, such 
‘asthe capitals, with the signs of the zodiac 
—other parts that indicate the purpose of the 
nilding, the whole being in good scale with 
he masonry, and forming a decorative feature. 
here is also some very commonplace work in 
he city and suburbs both in carving and 
sonry—carving with no meaning or feeling 
nd masonry where moulded work occurs 
otally different section a few inches away 
m where the face-mould was applied will 
found. 
Regarding carving, I give as a sequel 
) this to a great extent, the evils atten- 
ant upon not too careful a manner in 
stting work, caused, I am compelled to say, 
y the easy manner in which some architects 
allow the work to be scheduled, thereby letting 
carving slip into the schedule of a man 
knows nothing whatever about the work 
ets a price from ‘l'om, Dick, and Harry, 

in the price of the highest, and if he 

ceeds in getting the building, bargains 
ith the lowest, after taking something more 
off, for him to do the work. 

This is what I will call the middle-man, and, 
a rule, he does not care two straws so long 
t it is passable and he gets his money. The 
hitect may feel aggrieved, and if the carver 
trifle conscientious, and they are some- 
es, he may try to mend matters a little 
the fervent hope that by so doing he 
get into favour with the architect, 
so by that get him to dispense with this 
dle-man who takes the cream for doing 


(To be continued,) 
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Errincuam Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JoHN 
Ruskin. 


Or recent years there has been an almost 
world-wide recrudescence of the Louis XVI. 
period of decoration. It is so dainty, so 
decorative, that even the mushroom million- 
aire in the Far West is not content without 
what he is pleased to call a “ Louis” room. 
He does not sit there or live there; but he has 
it. ‘The modern armchair is more comfortable, 
and infinitely uglier. Messrs. Duveen, in Bond 
Street, have purchased an entire room, of 
which the bronze gilt mounts are by the 
celebrated Gouthiére, the inventor of “ mat- 
gilding,’ who subsequently became “ Ciseleur 
et d’Oreur du Roi.” It is perhaps difficult to 
agree with M, Paul Endel, who, in mentioning 
these pieces of furniture, declared that 
Gouthisre was a great artist, who bade fair to 
take his place by the side of Benvenuto Cellini. 


Tats is too great praise; nevertheless, his 
work is very fascinating. One of the small 
tables alone fetched £6000 at the Hamilton 
Palace sale in 1882. At Versailles there were 
at one time countless treasures. When the 


’ public sale was started it lasted for seven 


months, One of the pieces—the “Cabinet du 
Roi”—was sold for about £200. At the 
present moment it is in the Louvre, and it is 
valued at least at £20,000. ‘The woodwork (or 
marqueterie) of Messrs. Duven’s collection is 
by Reisener, who was a master. The panels 
of old brocade are of exceptional richness ; 
the frames for these are by Delafosse. It is a 
room well worth seeing by those who are fond 
of the period in question.’ 


Tae Ducal Palace at Venice is said to be in 
a dangerous condition. As usual, there are 
conflicting reports from pessimists and opti- 
mists; but even the latter class seem to admit 
that something must be done. That the 
structure needs repair is not surprising. 
Indeed, when we remember that Venice has 
grown up on some mudbanks in the lagoon, 
that itis an Amsterdam of the Adriatic, the 
marvel is, the Daily News thinks, that its 
palaces and churches have stood so well. The 
piles must have been driven deep, the wood 
have been sound, the substructures cunningly 
planned and honestly executed, or St. Mark’s 
and its campanile, the Doge’s Palace, the 
Prison, and the connecting Bridge of Sighs 
would long ago have disappeared. Next to 
St. Mark’s the Palace is the most character- 
istic feature in Venice. It is, perhaps, even 
more conspicuous, for it is in full view from a 
considerable expanse of the principal canal, 
generally almost hiding the Cathedral, while 
the latter can only be fully seen from the 
Piazza di San Marco. 


Bur the interior of the Palace is hardly less 
precious than the exterior to the lovers of 
Art. Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese have 
painted in fresco on its ceilings and walls. Any 
sudden subsidence might be fatal to their 
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work, even if the carved marble chimney- 
pieces and the pictures on canvas by these and 
other great Venetian artists were saved. But 
any serious injury to the fabric itself would, 
the contemporary above referred to points out, 
be an irreparable architectural loss. The 
present Palace does not, indeed, go back to 
the earlier days of the history of the Republic, 
though one was built on this site at the be- 
ginning of the Ninth Century, which was sub- 
sequently added to, or reconstructed. But the 
facade looking on the canal and that connected 
with it on the Diazetta, with the rich arcade of 
marble columns below, and the party-coloured 
walls above, date approximately from the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century, and the 
more ancient buildings were replaced by a 
Renaissance structure not long afterwards. 


Even the more hopeful accounts seem to 
admit that considerable repairs are necessary. 
The architect must be called in; the restorer 
will find his opportunity, and his hand is 
generally heavy. In our own country we have 
had experience enough of this. Our fore- 
fathers in the last century often did mischief 
to cathedrals and churches. In many cases 
Ecclesiastical vandalism has effaced every 
link with the past history of the parish, and 
“translated ”’ the church into a feeble resus- 
citation of a quassi-medixwval place of worship. 
The Italian restorer is justly regarded with 
suspicion. Lovers of Florence are already 
erying out against his doings there. Those 
who knew Venice forty years ago have often 
had cause to execrate him during the latter 
half of that period. He has transformed the 
once wonderful Fondaco dei Turchi into a 
spick and span affair, worthy of a modern café 
chantant. He has meddled and muddled at 
St. Mark’s; he has already been tampering 
with the Ducal Palace, and woe betide it if he 
gets a free hand there. 


THe King of Siam is sending an envoy to 
India to receive the relics of Buddha, dis- 
covered some time ago on the Nepaul frontier, 
which were offered His Majesty by the Indian 
Government. It will probably be remembered 
that in January last a well-preserved stupa 
was opened at the village of Pipra hwa, on the 
Nepaul frontier, in the Basti district of the 
North-west Provinces. This village was in the 
Birdpur grant, a large property owned by Mr. 
William C. Peppé and his brother. Inside the 
building was found a large stone coffer, crystal 
and stealite vases, bone and ash relics, frag- 
ments of lime, plaster, and wooden vessels, and 
a large quantity of jewels and ornaments 
placed in two vases, in honour of the relics. 
A careful list was at once made of all the 
articles, and Mr. Peppé generously offered to 
place them at the disposal of the Government. 
The special interest of the discovery lies in 
the fact that the relics, in honour of which the 
stupa was erected, appear to be those of 
Gautama Buddha Sakya Muni himself, and 
may be the actual share of the relics taken by 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastir at the time of the 
cremation of Gautama Buddha. The inscrip- 
tion on one of the urns proves that the builders 
of the stupa believed the relics to be those of 
Gautama Buddha himself, and runs: “This 
relic receptacle of the Blessed Sakya Buddha 
is dedicated by the renowned brethren, with 
their sisters and their sons’ wives.” The 
characters of the record, Professor Biihrer 
points out, do not mark medial long vowels, 
and appear to be older than those of the Asoka 
inscription. 


Tue. actual relics being a matter of such 
intense interest to the Buddhist world were 
offered by the Indian Government to the King 
ofsiam, who is the only existing Buddhist 
Monarch, with a proviso that he would not 
object to a portion of the relics being possessed 
to the Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon, and it 
was suggested that his Majesty should send a 
deputation to receive the sacred relics with 
due ceremonial. No relics of Buddha authen- 
ticated by a direct inscription have before 
been found in modern times, so the relics are 
as rare as they are unique, and by all Budd- 
hists will be regarded as most sacred and holy 
objects of devotion. Their presentation to 
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the King of Siam, the recognised head of the 
religion, is therefore highly proper. The 
accessories which were discovered will, it is 
understood, be distributed among the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta, the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum, and perhaps the British Museum, Mr. 
Peppé retaining a reasonable number of 
duplicates for his own use. The stone coffer 
above referred to is over 4ft.in lencth and 2ft. 
in height. It is made out of a solid block 
of sandstone, and weighs about l6ewt. It is 
understood that the acknowledgments of the 
Government have been conveyed to Mr. Peppé 
for his public-spirited action in the matter. 


In the Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice 
Kekewich, a few days ago, the matter of Lord 
Donnington (Campbell v. the Duke of Norfoll) 
came up. This was an application in an 
administration action by Mr. John Hall, 
claiming to be a creditor upon the estate of 
the late Lord Donnington, in respect of 
damage which his manor house had suffered 
by subsidence, due to the working out of the 
main coal seam at Moira Colliery, Stafford- 
shire. Lord Donnington, who possessed seats 
at Donnington Park, Derby; Loudon Castle, 
Ayrshire ; Rawdon Hall, Yorkshire ; and 
Willesley Hall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester, 
died on July 24th, 1895, appointing the Duke 
of Norfolk and Mr. Lake, the defendants in 
the present action, his trustees and executors, 
with express direction that they should carry 
on this Moira Colliery. In November of the 
same year, cracks appeared in the walls of Mr. 
Hall’s manor house, the ceilings, and other 
parts, which gradually extended, and threat- 
ened the stability of the structure. That the 
mischief was due to coal working was not 
denied; but it having happened after Lord 
Donnington’s death, a question arose in law 
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whether a claim for damages could be made 
against his Lordship’s estate in an administra- 
tive action. 


Mr. M‘Swinney, in support of the applica- 
tion, argued that he was entitled to recover 
against the trustees, as although he had had 
no cause of action during Lord Donnington’s 
lifetime, the working of coal, which ultimately 
brought about the subsidence, took place in 
that period. If he failed on that ground, he 
said that the subsidence took place while the 
trustees were carrying on the colliery by 
express direction, that the trustees were 
entitled to be indemnified out of the estate, 
and his client to be indemnified by the trustees 
for the serious losses he had sustained.— With- 
out calling upon Mr. Parker for the trustees, 
Mr. Justice Kekewich delivered judgment, 
observing that it was admitted that, had this 
subsidence occurred during Lord Donnington’s 
lifetime, there would have been right of action 
against him, and the action would not have 
fallen through by his death. It was said that 
the act which caused the injury was Lord 
Donnington’s act, and that as soon as its effects 
became plain, though Lord Donnington was 
dead, Mr. Hall’s right of action arose. Whom 
should he sue? His claim was to sue the 
dead man, but this could not be done in a 
common law action. Mr. Hall had no right to 
claim in the administration action unless he 
had a claim against the deceased’s estate; but 
there could be no claim against the estate 
except there was previously such a claim 
against Lord Donnington. The complete 
answer to the case set up was, that Mr. Hall 
was not claiming against the heir-at-law, but 
against the estate of the deceased, and in 
that respect he had no claim. Accordingly 
‘the application was dismissed. 
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Tx chapel which is illustrated on this page 
has lately been constructed at the south end 
of one of the aisles of St. Charles’ Church, 
Hull, and is designed to harmonise with the 
church, which isin Italian Renaissance. Thenew 
chapel is entered through a double arch carried - 
upon four massive pilasters, and the whole of 
its area is surmounted by a pinelled dome in 
fibrous plaster. Above the dome is an orna- 
mental lantern filled in with tinted glass. The 
arches and pendentives supporting the dome 
spring from a cornice carried upon fluted 
pilasters. A semi-dome thrown over the space 
occupied by the altar is suggestive of a bald- 
achino. Light falls directly upon the altar 
through a small lantern hidden above the 
semi-dome. Electricity has been introduced, 
and a very fine effect is produced by lamps 
which are fixed out of sight near the springing 
of the dome. The decorative work is chiefly 
in fibrous plaster, executed by Messrs. G. 
Jackson and Sons, of London, and the tiled 
floor, specially designed, has been carried out 
by Messrs. Minton, Hollins and Co, The 
paintings and enrichments, which are of an 
exceedingly ornate character, are by Mons, 
Henri Immenkamp, of Munich. The chapel 
has been designed gratuitously by Mr. Joseph 
H. Hirst, M.S.A., one of the churchwardens, 


At the Fine Art Society in Bond Street 
there is an exhibition of pictures and sketches” 
by Mr. Albert Goodwin. The main features” 
are a series of sketches of “ Whitby,” and a 
large canvas, “The First Christmas Dawn.” 
This last is the only disappointing picture in 
a most interesting collection. Mr. Goodwin 
has an art that is curiously individual; his 
touch, especially in light watercolours, is light, 
delicate. His feeling is invariably poetic, and, 
whether he sets himself to make an impression — 
of a scene in Europe or the Orient, he always 
gives you the conviction that he sees through 
the eyes of an artist rather than through those 
of the craftsman. 


One of the oldest landmarks of Paris is des- 
tined to disappear under the stress of modern 
improvements. There has existed at the 
corner of the Rue St. Denis and the Rue des 
Précheurs a singular sign representing a tree 
with many branches, each of which ends in a 
wreath containing a name. It is called 
“T/ Arbre de Jesse,” and isa rough representa- 
tion of the genealogy of Our Lord from Jesse, 
father of King David. In medimval Paris” 
there were a number of these signs, but this” 
was the sole survivor from the Revolution, 
durig which all the rest were destroyed. It 
will be transferred to the Musée Carnavalet. 


St. Nicnonas CxHurcu, at Strood, near 
Rochester, caught fire on Saturday week, and 
the flames for some time raged fiercely. The 
local fire brigade, however, then were able to 
check the fire, and in the result the main 
structure was saved, but the interior was 
extensively damaged. The tower bells and 
clock were destroyed. The church is interest 
for two reasons. It has borne the reputation of 
being the ugliest church in the county of Kent, 
although now that the “clasping ivy” covers 
portions of its walls its plainness is somewh 
toned down. Its form is that of an oblo 
square, 79ft. in length, 56ft. in breadth, and 
31ft.in height. The second reason is that thé 
ratepayers of Strood still pay compulsory 
church rates. The original church, erected 
about 1158, was pulled down in 1812, under 
the authority of a special Act of Parliament, 
only the tower being left, and the cost of 
rebuilding was made a charge upon the rates 
—a liability which is not yet extinguished. 
So far as is known, there-is no other case of 
the kind in England. The tower is burnt 
out — only the bare walls remaining — 
and the vane, turret, bells, and clock are 
destroyed. at 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“* Our Florence 
p2pers continue to comment somewhat severely 
ona mischievous rumour circulated in Florence 
to the effect that the authorities intended to 
“improve” the city by taking down some of 
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most ancient and picturesque sites. This 
was too wild for it to obtain any cre- 
dence from residents; but it was believed by 
some English patrons of Art, resident in 
England, who addressed a protest to the 
Syndic of Florence. This official replied in 
courteous terms, showing clearly how unneces- 
sary was their expression of anxiety. The 

fazione, which gives the whole correspon- 
dence, points out that the character of the 
authorities and the labours of the Italian 
mmittee might have protected them from 
a founded rumours from abroad.” 


~ 


_ We understand that when Professor A. H. 
Church, F.R.S., resumes work next year upon 
the wall paintings in the Palace of West- 
minster, he will probably bring into use a new 
pparatus which has been constructed to his 
order for the better cleansing of these beautiful 
frescoes. The object of this machine is to 
produce, by means of a manual air compressor, 
a powerful air jet charged with breadcrumbs, 
hich ave distributed over the surface of the 
icture. It was first tried last autumn in the 
Royal Gallery, where Maclise’s famous paint- 
ings are situated, but had to be sent back to 
the makers in order that certain alterations in 
its construction might be effected, but even 
when this were dor. it did not prove altogether 
isfactory. During next summer the 
Professor proposes to cleanse once again the 
whole of the frescoés in the House of Lords, as 
well as the four glazed paintings in the Peers 
and Commons corridors, the surfaces of which 
are covered with numerous dark patches which 
e believes to be of fungoid growth. 


~Puans of the pavilions of foreign nations 
are now fast coming in to the Commissary- 
General of the Exhibition of 1900. These 
nstructions are to be raised on the left bank 
the Seine, between the Esplanade des 
nvalides and the Champ de Mars, and will 
form a Rue des Nations, The Italians have 
presented two projects, one of which shows a 
building of composite Architecture, Venetian, 
Byzantine, and Moorish, and it is this con- 
struction that will, no doubt, be seen in 1900. 
The Hungarians propose to build a pavilion in 
Flamboyant style, with a frontage like that of 
medieval castle or country residence, to 
hich part of a chapel and of a fortress will 
yattached. From Finland comes a plan for 
construction on Northern lines. To these 
may be added the old English mansion and 
the medieval German house, and schemes 
from other countries are shortly expected. 


_ Some valuable porcelain, objects of Art, and 
other curiosities from various private sources 
me under the hammer at Christie’s. A pair 
old Nankin oviform jars and covers, measur- 
g only 10in. high, realised 780 guineas; an 
d Dresden cabaret, of quatrefoil form, painted 
ith Watteau figures, consisting of small urn 
und cover, coffee jug, cover and stand, sucrier 
d cover, canister and cover, a pair of tea and 
ffee cups and two saucers (from S, Adding- 

m’s collection), sold for 270 guineas; and a 
pair of beakers (from the same collection), 
5 guineas. 
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Deyit’s Bripass are to be found all over the 
vorld. The most famous is the bridge over 
the Reuss, in the Swiss canton of Uri, on the 
. Gothard Road, where the river, which is 
93ft. above the sea level, forms a picturesque 
scade of 100ft. There is also a Devil’s 
idge, spanning a mountain torrent, near the 
ret in the Pyrenees. Another - famous 
vil’s Bridge is to be found near Aberystwith, 
| Cardiganshire. This bridge spans a gorge 
L14ft. deep, through which the Mynach 
shes, making four falls of from 18ft. to 
Oft. within a very short distance. The 
vil’s Road runs through many lands, and 
tious mountains. at home and abroad have 
m named after Satan. 
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“A commrrren of leading engineers has 


o* 


oached the London County Council with 
view to the placing on the Victoria Embank- 
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ment of a memorial tablet to Sir Joseph W. 
Bazalgette, the well-known engineer of the 
old Metropolitan Board of Works, to whose 
skill the metropolis owes the construction of 
the Thames Embankment, and the establish- 
ment of the present magnificent system of 
main drainage. The question has been 
favourably considered by the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Council, and a pro- 
posal will probably be made at the next 
meeting of the Council that the tablet should 
be affixed to the carriage-way side of the wall 
of the Embankment, close to the floating fire 
brigade station, near Charing Cross Pier. 


CuuLEn is developing into a resort for 
artists, the picturesque scenery along the 
coast in the neighbourhood lending itself 
readily to artistic effects, Mr. L. Stuart has 
placed on view a collection of his recent 
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works. The pictures now all show careful 
drawing, fine feeling, and broad artistic effect. 
They consist of pencil drawings and studies 
of various kinds, watercolour drawings, sea 
sketches, and larger canvases of local features. 
One of the last represents Cullen Bay and the 
Three Kings, with the Scar Nose in the back- 
ground. Another is an admirable. view of 
Portknockie Harbour, with boats discharging 
fish. The mouth of Cullen Burn, with children 
wading, is a skilful piece of work. Next we 
have the beach at Sunnyside, with sheep in 
the foreground. A near view of the river 
Spey, with Ben Rinnes in the distance, forms 
a capital picture. Mr. Stuart has been very 
successful in representing storms, as_ his 


sketches of Cullen Bay show. The exhibition 
also includes three clever portrait sketches by 
student friends, an interesting picture of an old 
man standing before a fire, and some water- 
colour sketches of English scenery. 
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Professional Items. 


Arproaru.—Designs for the memorial win- 
dows to be erected in Inverbrothock Free 
Church have been laid before the Deacons’ 
Court. The design of Mr. William Pearce, 
Birmingham, was recommended. The design 
represents the Birth, Crucifixion, and Resurrec- 
tion. The memorial windows are to be placed 
in the apse of the church behind the pulpit. 

Barnstey.—The Mayor of Barnsley has 
opened a new theatre at Barnsley. The new 
building stands on the site of the old theatre 
in Wellington Street, but oce1pies double the 
area of the old structure. The seating accom- 
modation is for 1200. The height of the 
auditorium to lantern light is 45ft. The exits 
and entrances are all on the latest principles, 
and every precaution against fire has been 
taken. Refreshment rooms are provided for 
the pit, circle, and gallery. The entrance hall 
is commodious and handsomely fitted. The 
stage is 30ft. 6in. deep, and 50ft. 6in. wide, and 
the proscenium opening is 28ft. wide by 28ft. 
high. Commodious dressing rooms have been 
provided. The decorative work inside is 
pleasing. The prevailing colours are cream 
and gold, electric blue, and bronze and gold. 
The dome is a beautiful work of Art, the 
subjects of the panels being music, drama, 
painting, and comedy. The design is by Mr. 
Walter Emden, of London, and the building 
has been in the hands of Mr. Herbert Craw- 
shaw, architect, of Barnsley. 


Bristou.—Requiring space for the extension 
of their premises, the directors of the Bristol 
United Breweries Limited, have purchased 
the All Saints Almshouses adjoining the 
Crown and Dove Hotel in Bridewell Street. 
The plans for the new building have been 
prepared by Mr. T. Scammell, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Bedminster: 


CLouautTon.—The memorial window erected 
in the parish church at Cloughton, Yorkshire, in 
memory of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., 
was dedicated by Canon Temple, of York, in 
the presence of a large number of people, 
including many of the late Sir Frank’s con- 
stituents from York. The design was furnished 
by Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, of Newcastle, 
and the subject illustrated is the Judgment of 
Solomon. In the centre light is an impressive 
figure of the King in the act of giving judg- 
ment. It is draped in an under-robe of white, 
richly diapered with gold, with an over-cloak 
of brownish ruby. At the sides are the two 
mothers, one with her dead child at her knees, 
the other clasping her living child to her 
breast. The left hand figure is clad in an 
underdress of soft dull blue and an ivory-toned 
cloak; the right-hand one in olive green, and 
white cloak with gold lining. A secondary 
figure is a soldier with a drawn sword, ready 
to carry into effect Solomon’s award. The 
canopies and bases, which are architectural in 
treatment, are of a soft greenish white, 
relieved with gold. Ina niche in the centre 
canopy is an angel holding the emblem of 
justice. In the tracery above is an angelic 
host bearing crowns, palms, and the like, 
emblematic of victory. With the surplus 
funds a lych gate was erected by Messrs. 
a Brodrick, and Lowther, architects, of 

ull. 


CopprnHAM.—A further step in the restora- 
tion of the fine old parish church of Codden- 
ham was marked when a new reredos was 
dedicated, and the completion of the work 
carried out in the porch was signified. The 
reredos, which is the gift of Mr. Harry Wyles, 
is in carved oak, with figured panels in relief 
and painted, and was executed by Messrs. 
Perey Bacon and Brothers, London. 


Epinsureu.—The New Greyfriars Parish 
Church, recently decorated and fitted with 
electric, lights, has now had its large west 
window filled with stained glass. The central 
design is the Resurrection, and is composed 
of a large group of the two angels at the 


sepulchre, while the figure of the risen Lord 
occupies the arched space above. On either 
side of the central light are correspondingly 
large sidelights, which contain figures of 
“Mary, the mother of Jesus,” and “ John, the 


beloved disciple.” The artists, Messrs. Ballan-. 


tine and Gardiner, have produced the general 
colouring in warm gradations, attaining in the 
more important parts of the design great 
depth and richness. 


Harrocatr.—The foundation stone of the 
new Technical School, Harrogate, has just 
been laid. The building will be situate at 
the junction of East Parade and Bower Road, 
the principal entrance facing Haywra Crescent. 
The portion at present being erected contains 
the following rooms :—On the ground floor is 
a cooking room, with scullery and store room 
adjoining, a room for building construction, 
and, in connection with the Art Department, 
a room for advanced modelling, and a large 
room for life and antique study; two class 
rooms are also provided on this floor for book- 
keeping, dressmaking, and other purposes. 
On the first floor are lecture room and painting 
room en suite, and headmaster’s room ad- 
joining ; a physics laboratory and a chemical 
laboratory and lecture room, with balance and 
store rooms attached. On the basement are a 
manual room and a large spare room, besides 
the usual provision for heating and other 


| tractor Mr. H. Atkinson, of Blaydon. ; 


NEW JUBILEE CLOCK TOWER AT SKEGNESS, 


cellars. ‘The staircase is in a central position 
and conveniently placed for access to a 
departments. The corridors are also of 
width, and are well lighted. The lavas 
accommodation is also well placed and ve 
lated. The exterior is designed in a sim’ 
style of Renaissance. The corridors | 
laboratories will be lined with glazed bri 
dado height. The building, when eventuall 
completed, will contain six or seven ad 
ditional rooms. It is being built as ches 
as possible. The building is being carried on 
by Mr. W. J. Morley, F.R.1.B.A., architect, of 
Bradford and Harrogate, whose design 
selected in competition. The contractors a: 
Mr.R. Airton,mason ; Mr, Linskill,joiner ; Me 
Fortune and Calverley, plasterers; Mr. Sh 
herd, slater (all the above of Harrogate); Mi 
G. Thompson, plumber, Leeds; Mr. F. Hou 
worth, painter, Saltaire. Mr. Easton is act 
as clerk of works. 


SwaALweELuL.— The Presbyterian Hall a 
Swalwell has just been opened. 
building stands directly opposite the old 
church in Market Lane. The total cost of 
new hall will be £1200. The building is 7 
brickwork, with selected Birtley brick f. 
and designed in a plain -treatment of 
naisance. Messrs. Badenoch and Bru 
Newcastle, were the architects, and the co 


Under Discussion. 


LIVERPOOL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


_ At a meeting of the Liverpool Geological 
Society, Mr. Mallard Reade read a paper on 
“The Gypsum Boulder of Great Crosby,” in 
which he described the finding of the huge 
boulder in the brick pit of Mr. Edward Peters, 
Cook’s Lane, Great Crosby, at a depth of 20ft. 
below the surface ata level not much above 
ordnance datum. It was a solid mass of 
alabaster, weighing about eighteen tons, and 
lay embedded in stiff plastic boulder clay con- 
taining the remains of marine drganisms. The 
district council, on the urgent representation 
of Mr. Reade, backed up by the Liverpool 
Geological Society, accepted Mr. Peters’ 
offer of the boulder, and, acting in a public- 
spirited manner, have gone to the expense of 
Saeed it up in Islington, Great Crosby, where 
ef 


is now to be seen. 


_ Ata recent meeting of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society a paper was read 
y Mr. Francis W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., en- 
led, “ Siena and Baldasssare Peruzzi.” The 
eturer gave a description of Siena and of the 
try round, Its population, he pointed 
out, was only a quarter of what it was in the 
medieval days. It was full of old palaces 
more or less in ruins. Its cathedral was in 
marble, inlaid with mosaics, and-had statues 
by Michael Angelo, Donatello, and paintings 
by Raphael and Pinturiccho. Its choir stalls 
were amongst the finest in the world, and its 
ulpit a seven days’ wonder. Mr. Bedford 
gave an account of the life and work of 
Baldassare Peruzzi, who, besides being an 
architect, was a skilled painter. The lecture 
was illustrated with lantern slides. 


P 


ates AND BALDASSARE PERUZZI. 


SAXON CARVING. 
At the last meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries the Rev. W. K. W. Chafy exhibited a 
ved stone of the Anglo-Saxon period 
recently discovered at Rous Lench Church, 
Worcestershire. The interest of this relic 
Iisa in the unusual symbolic devices with 
hich it is decorated. The subject of the 
sculpture consists of a man and a pair of pea- 
gocks entirely surrounded by conventional 
iage with interlacing branches and bunches 
of fruit. The man holds a billhook or sickle 
in his right hand, and in his left a bunch of 
fruit, which the peacocks are pecking at. In 
one respect the stone is unique, as this is the 
irst time that a representation of a peacock 
das been found either in Saxon or Norman 
sculpture in Great Britain. 


B CARDIFF MASTER BUILDERS. 


“The members of the Cardiff Master Builders’ 
Association held their annual banquet on 
Chursday week. Mr. J. E. Turner, President of 
» Association, was in the chair.—The toast of 
Architects and Surveyors” was proposed by 
. W. Symonds, President of the South 
Wales and West of England Federation of 
3uilding Trades Employers, who congratulated 
he company present on the success of that 
sathering, and on the improved relations that 
low existed between architects and builders. 
eB, believed the architects and surveyors 
ndeavoured to hold the balance fairly between 
oth parties—those who were paying for the 
ection of a building, and those who were 
tting it up.—Mr. C. B. Fowler, President of 
1¢ South Wales and Monmouthshire Archi- 
ects’ Society, acknowledged the toast, and 
poke in high terms of the friendly relations 
hat existed between architects and contractors 
a South Wales. He mentioned that a joint 
aeeting was to be held shortly in London, 
then an attempt would be made to adopt a 
Niversal form of contract, which would be a 
ood thing for both architects and contractors. 
-Other toasts followed. 


ed SCOTTISH SURVEYORS. 


i A meeting of the members of the Surveyors’ 
astitution practising in Scotland was held 
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in the Masonic Halls, Glasgow. Mr. Thomas 
Binnie presided. It was reported that 
the membership had been largely increased 
since last meeting, and now included sur- 
veyors, estate factors, and valuators prac- 
tising in various districts in Scotland, from 
Orkney to Dumfries. Mr. Binnie afterwards 
delivered an address, in which he referred par- 
ticularly to the responsibility of surveyors, 
and the large interests involved in advising 
clients as to matters connected with heritage. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Mr. W. Worby Beaumont presided at 
the forty-fifth annual dinner of this Society, 
which was held on Wednesday in the 
Victoria Hall of the Hotel Cecil. Among 
the guests were Sir Benjamin Baker, Sir 
J. Durston, General Sir O. Tanner, Mr, W. 
H. Preece, Mr. W. H. M. Christie (Astronomer 
Royal), Mr. Alex. Siemens, Mr. J. W. Swan, 
the Hon. C. 8. Rolls, Mr. John Aird, M.P., Mr. 
J.C. Fell, and the secretary, Mr. G. A. Pryce 
Cuxson, who during the evening was presented, 
on his retirement from the office after ten years 
of zealous work, with an address on vellum 
anda tea and coffee service. Following te 
usual loyal toasts, “ Prosperity to the Society 
of Engineers” was proposed by Mr. A. J. 
Walter, who said that engineering was always 
bound to be a potent factor in the development 
of the resources of the realm.—The President, 
in replying, spoke of the great advances made 
in engineering science of late years, and em- 
phasised the point that at the present time 
the cheapness of articles which used to be 


_ fronrtwenty to a hundred times as dear, was 


due to the perfection of engineering enter- 
prise and expenditure of capital—Mr. Preece, 
president of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
next proposed “Engineering Enterprise,” and 
spoke of the leaps and bounds which charac- 
terised-the progress that science had made for 
the comfort and convenience of citizens, 
whether dwelling on land or travelling on the 
sea. : 


FOUNDATIONS AND SHORING. 


The usual meeting of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen Society was held last Friday week, 
when papers were read by Mr. John Bowman 
and Mr. Wm. H. Baxter.—Mr. Bowman took 
for his subject “ Difficulties with foundations.” 
He prefaced his remarks by explaining that 
the points he would touch upon had come 
under his own observation in a building where 
he was engaged as Inspector of Works. The 
difficulties in the site were numerous, owing to 
part of it being at one time used asa quarry. 
He explained the methods he adopted in over- 
coming them. Underpinning, which had to be 
done to some of the adjoining buildings and 
hollow walls, was also touched on. ‘The 
lecturer made good use of the blackboard 
in drawing details of the site, founda- 
tions, etc., and the methods he resorted 
to in overcoming his  difficulties.— Mr. 
Baxter delivered a paper on “Shoring 
and Slapping.” In introducing his subject 
the lecturer emphasised the fact that quite a 
number of tradesmen do not know anything 
of the difficult and risky operation of shoring 
and slapping old buildings. He said that it 
is quite a tempting of “Providence the way in 
which a number of alterations were carried 
out. He then went into the subject very 
fully, and explained both needle raking, 
shoring, and slapping as carried out in 
Glasgow. Raking shoring was not much used 
there, owing to stone being so much employed 
instead of brick. In slapping, the position of 
the new beams and columns should be taken 
into account, supports should be under the 
rybats of the openings above ; chimney-breasts 
should be supported, and all windows should 
be braced. He mentioned that he had no 
faith in cast-iron needles, as they were not so 
reliable as steel beams. Needles should not 
be wedged and driven tight more than was 
necessary, as the additional stress is apt 
to shake the building. — A number of dia- 
grams were on exhibition illustrating this 


paper, 


Enquiry Department. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
To the Editor of Tum ButtpEerRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Si1r,—I should be glad if some of 
your readers would inform me through your 
enquiry column of some book explaining fully 
the figures and lines given on a first-class steel 
square, with a 2ft. blade and 18in. tongue.— 
Yours truly, Coe abs 

November 11th, 1898. 


Surely you can find someone who can ex- 
plain the use of your square much more 
effectually and more readily than you can 
acquire the explanation from a book! The 
following books, however, deal exhaustively 
with your subject : H. D. Mahan’s “ In- 
dustrial Drawing: Use of Instruments, etc.,” 
F. W. Simm’s “ Mathematical and Drawing 
Instruments,” W. F. Stanley’s “ Descriptive 
Treatise on Mathematical Instruments.” 


PATENTS. 
To the Editor of THE BurupERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Can you tell me where I can get 
information as to taking out protections and 
patents, or if there is any book on the sub- 
ject P—Yours faithfully, “EXE.” 

Dec. 19th, 1898. 


The only works on the subject are the small 
pamphlets issued by the various firms of patent 
agents. Your best plan would be to consult 
a good patent agent, who would supply you 
with information free. If your idea is upon 
an architectural or building matter, we can 
supply you with the name of a firm who will 
be able to do your work. 


MILL SHEDS. 
To the Editor of Tor BurtpERS’ JOURNAL, 


S1rr,— Will any of your readers who have had 
experience in the erection of mill shedding 
kindly favour me with their views on the fol- 
lowing case? Ihave erected a long range of 
“saw tooth roofs,” iron principals, and entirely 
supported on C.F. columns, the bays being about 
85ft. long and 23ft. wide, the distance apart of 
the columns being originally about 22ft. The roof 
was not designed to bear the pull of shafting, 
but subsequently a scheme of shafting was in- 
troduced, intermediate columns of C.I. being 
fixed, reducing the span of the girders to about 
11ft., or half the original span. The shafting 
is fixed on brackets with collars bolted to the 
columns. The engine works an indicated h.p. 
of 36. Now, I find numerous small leakages 
throughout the roof, and am inclined to attri- 
bute it to the vibration of the machinery. I 
have tested the roof, and find the vibration 
very marked, and pulsating in the 5in. column 
to which is attached the main drive and fly- 
wheel (4ft. diameter), but scarcely noticeable 
elsewhere. I should feel very grateful for 
any hints as to how the defect may be remedied 
and for similar experiences. 

Is there any formulae for readily calculating 
the “pull ” which a girder and column under 
may be expected to bear (a) without danger 
of accident, (b) which may be applied without 
the risk of excessive or mischievous vibration ? 
The machinery usually works 160 revolutions 
per minute.—Yours, {c., oA TELA se 


P.S.—May I ask further if any of your 
readers happen to know of a good gulley trap 
grating capable of being locked like a manhole, 
also similar cover for Armstrong eyes? Ihave 
had much trouble in school playgrounds on 
account of their fittings being tampered with 
by children. Recently I took a couple of bricks, 
&e., out of an Armstrong eye. 


On Wednesday, the Whitechapel Board of 
Guardians received a communication from the 
Local Government Board consenting to the 
guardians purchasing sites for their cottage 
homes for children belonging to the union at 
Grays Thurrock, Essex, at a cost of £2600, 
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.. Views and Reviews. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY GUIDE. 


That the University Correspondence College 
is widely appreciated is evidenced from the 
number of successful candidates at matricula- 
tion and at the examination in Arts, Science, 
and Law, 27°6 per cent. passing during the 
twelve months ending August 31, 1898. During 
this period the students have taken not only 
36'4 per cent. of the places in the honours list 
at the Intermediate and Bachelor Examina- 
tions in Art, Science, and Law, but occupy 44 
per cent. of the M.A. list. The report of this 
College contained in their Guide and Calendar 
for 1898-9 is well worth reading, and the guide 
itself contains a great deal of useful informa- 
tion. 

“London University Guide and University Corre- 
spondence College Calendar, 1898-9.” Gratis. University 


Correspondence Colleze Press, Burlington House, 
Cambridge. 


LIGHT AND AIR. 


Mr. Hudson’s book on building contracts is 
so well known that a volume from his pen on 
light and air cannot fail to be appreciated. 
Simple as the subject appears to be at first 
sight, the application of the law of easements 
to light and air cases bristles with pitfalls, as 
many an architect knows to his cost. Mr. 
Hudson’s work should go far towards making 
its comprehension easier, while it has the ad- 
vantage of being of a convenient size, neither 
so small as to be over condensed, nor so large 
as to be cumbersome ; containing all necessary 
information, together with the latest decisions 
upon important points. 


‘The Law on Light and Air,” By Alfred A. Hudson 
and Arnold Inman. London: Estates Gazette Oifice, 
6, St. Bride St eet, E.C.; Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 3, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Tue funeral of Mr. John Giilich, R.I., took 
place on Thursday week. At the last meeting 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Mr, Giilich was elected a member of 
the Hanging Committee. An offer for his 
picture “The Violin Concerto,’ which was 
exhibited at the last exhibition of the Institute, 
has been made by the Liverpool Corporation, 
but his family now desire to retain the picture 
for themselves. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


LONDON OFFICE; HAMBRO WHARF UPPER THAMES ST. E.C. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
oe accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BALLYSILLAN (Belfast).—For the construction of a 
covered concrete reservoir, Ballysillan. Mr. Acheson Fer- 
guson, 35, Royal-avenue, Belfast, surveyor :— 

W. J. Campbell & Son £11,910 | Courtney and Co. _.., £10,590 
J. McKee and Sons... 11,083} H. & J. Martin, Ltd — 10,430 
J. and W. Stewart 10,943 | H. Laverty & Sons,Cam- 

W. McLarnon 10,548 | bridge-street, Belfast*10, 400 
* Accepted, 


BARKING (Hssex),—For erection of 83 cottages for the 
working classes in Creeksmouth-lane, Barking, in blocks as 
follows, for the Urban District Oouncil: (Block A) 13 
goeges, (8) 12, (C) 15, (D) 16, (E) 15, (F) 12. Mr. C.J. Dawson, 
F.R.1.B.A., East-street, Barking, surveyor :— 

J.J. Reeve .., ... £20,600 | J. C. Garbett ... £16,300 
E. Hughes ... ... ... 20,5431 H, Lane, Kast Ham* — 12,750 
* Accepted subject to sanction of the Local Government 


oard. 
BARNSLEY.—Accepted for the construction of streets 
&c., Park-grove, for the Land Society. Messrs. Wade an 
Turner, surveyors, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley. Quantities by 
the surveyors :— 
For 1,2, and 3 Sections. 


Henry Burrows and Sons, Barnsley... £1,783 3 6 
For 4, 5, 6, and 7 Sections. 
Fred Walker, Park Grove, Barnsley ... £1388 19 2 


BARNSLEY.—For erection of electricity works, for the 
Corporation, Mr.J.H. Taylor, A.MI.C.E., borough sur- 


veyor. Tenders recommended for acceptance :— ~ 

Tall chimney.—G. Mellor ae S = .. £690 0 0 
Bricksetters, Masons, &c.—J.K. Taylor & Son.,.. 1,242 0 0 
Carpenters and Joinervs,—Robinson and Son 385 0 0 
Plasterer.—F leming oy ee ; 57 0 «(0 
Slater.—Fleming ... ae eA ae ; ‘ 113 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier.—S. Rushforth Se oe 87 0 0 
Smith and Founder.—Newton,Chambers & Co... 46619 8 
Painter.—T. L. Stephenson Pa 40 0 0 


»BARNSLEY.—For supply of plant. &e., to the electricity 
works, for the Corporation. Mr. J. H. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor. Tenders recommended for acceptance:— 


Bowlers. 
W.Arnoldand Co. .... i ee ... £3,260 0 0 
Engines, Dynamos, Plant, &c. 
Johnson and Phillips ... ‘ ... 8,030 0 0 
1,319 0 0 


Storage Batteries, &c. 

Pritchettsand Gold”... 0 ee ( 
And £70 per annum for annual maintenance of batteries. 
Electrical Mains, &c. 

British Insulated Wire Company... _..._ 6,322 4 2 
And £110 per annum for maintenance. 

BELFAST.—For the construction of a covered concrete 
reservoir, Ballysillan. Mr. Acheson Ferguson, surveyor, 


35, Royal-avenue, Belfast :— : 3 
W. J.Camppell&Son, £11,900 | H. & J. Martin, Ltd... £10,430 


J. McKee and Sons... 11,083 | Henry Laverty& Sons, 

J.and W. Stewart ... 10,943 Cambridge - street, " 
Wm. McLarnon 10,548 Belfast® ... .... .. 10,400 
Courtney and Co. 10,590 *Accepted. 


BLACKPOOL.—For the erection of a new Collegiate 
School, South Shore, for F. T. Pennington, Esq. Quantities 
by the architect, Mr. E. Grubb, 13, Rawcliffe-street, South 
Shore, Blackpool :— : 
W. Chadwick... ... £737 13 -6| J. M. Kether, Ltd. £598 10 0 
T. Lawson and Co. 660 0 0|J.Porter* .. .. 565 0 0 
F. Saville... .. .. 650 0 0]C.Crighton ... 564 0 0 
G. H. Fisher .. ... 637 0 0 *Accepted. 

Total of lowest separate tenders, #568 14 6. ee 

BROMSGROVE.—For the construction of sewers, Ped, 
more, for the Rural District Council Mr. E. B. Martin 
C.E., Church-street, Chambers, Stourbridge :— 


Jacob Briggs — .,. £4,310 0 0| Thos. Vale .. ... £2,474 10 0 
Geo. Trentham.., 2,951 4 0] W,.L. Meredith.. 2,231.15 1 
Geo. Law 2,482 9 0| John Mackay ... 1,995 14 0 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen, 


Applications for Agencies Invited, 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


| DuckEMBER 28, 1898. 


BURY Nips For the erection of one pair semi 
detached villas, Manchester-road, Bury, for Mr. G. Howe 
Mr. F. Smith, architect, 62, Market-street, Manchester, 
Quantities by architect :— 
John Smithand Sons, Bury .... £1,570 
CAMBRIDGE.—For erection of house, stables, &e., it 
Tenison-road, Cambridge, for Messrs. Arnold and Tupling 
Mr. Frank Waters, 7a, Alexandra-street, Cambridge 
Quantities by Mr. W. Culling Gaze, 2, Walbrook, £.C.: 


House. 
Bell and Sons ... £1.367 | Kerridge & Shaw... 
W. Saint... %.. .. 1,344] Coulson and Lofts 
Stables, &e. 
Bell and Sons ... ... £837 | Kerridge and Shaw 
W. Saint... .. .. 768| Coulson and Lofts... 
Roadway, &e. 
Bell and Sons .., ve £246 Kerriage and Shaw _.., £24 
W. Saint. 2... 248| Coulsonand Lofts... ... 23% 
19° and 


“ROOFING” 2x. FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan= 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURE 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free. 


oe} 
“4 
{ 


FLOORING BLOCK. :. 


INT: 


Ye 


YELLOW. PITCH PIN! 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. At Wharf. 


173x3x3 1 
173 x3x2 
173x3x14 


A 


S84 A UK 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x4 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= ” 4 

Above prices include desiccating. - 


VIGERS BROTHERS 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. | 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, ©. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEAs 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


2 8 
8 9 
6 9 


—— 


WASH-DOWN PEDE 


PRICES 


DUCKETT & SON [2 


ARDED THE : 
= OF THE SANITARY ANSTITUTE, 
‘LEEDS EXHIBITION 

& PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF SAMITARY WARE. 


BRONZE MEDA 


18 97. 


BURNLEY. LANCASHIRE. | 
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CARSHALTON.—For making up Denmark-road, for tho the r PY ‘ean «i nies ‘hcl 
LAL mdi! ark- p he rear of Monton-terrace, and passage off York-street. N. Mr. George Waymouth, architect, 25,;Moorgate-street, - 
t District Council. Plans and specifications by Mr. Mr. James Jepson, surveyor, Guardian-chambers, Tiviot EC, — cha y ce Spi eerie aig 
_W. Gale, A.M.I.C.E., town surveyor :— Dale, Stockport :— | Mattock Bros £1,320 | Bristow and Sons* 21,097 
Beazer ation Sia sits Free & Son, Maiden- Rowland os, £2,392 1 10] Worthington and Stevens Brea ear eden ‘= Accepted, * ae 
A vey oe £1,416 19 5 AGA ods naterde ancy’ 092,200 riscoe and Sons 2,381 6 7] Pownall, Man- LONDON .—For the rem : P.G5 “ovaratvaat: for 
eon tern sak fe he eat 4d.] G. Boden ... ... 3,284 cf 4 siglo § vir x. £2;38010° 8° 1 -the aroas Gicb. tO este Tk Coniparie and mee 
, LE_ (Pontypridd),— For erection of a Accepted. | architects :— 
puapel, vestry, boiler-house, &c. at Clydach Vale, near LONDON.—For Wpeascpnts at the Slade School, for Waring and Gillow . £50,123 | M. and E, Lea “ee 
pont mee ar t he Vain Independents. Mr. Frank B. a nae eels Board :— AAS ite: hh. aL168 oo and eng nan 86,044 
’ 1 ” be a, < ‘ Johnson and Co.... .., £4,300 | J. and C. Bowyer... ,... £3,645 ilby and Gayford .. 39,692 | Patman and Fother- 
Eel re : aerate ie +» £2,850 0 0 A. White and Go. |. 4,167] W. Johnson Part Co., Carmichaeland Son... 39,592| ingham ... .. ... 35,389 
eae . age ae Sep Stephens, Me Edwards and Medway 3,835 Bimited. .., .. . 8,307 | | Dearing and Son 39,318 Lovatt and Sons 34,172 
rs 6 Rocapkad Wwansea*... ... 2,647 610 | F.and H.F. Higgs ... 3,782| E. Triges ... ~_- 9b1L | JOhnsonand Oo... ... 39,167) Barker and Oo. .. ... 38,766 
ecepte conditionally, Kirk and Raunt .. 8,695 | J. Garrett and Sons*... 3,340 | LOUGHTON (Essex).—For the erection of six semi- 
8, st ouncil, Mr. J. C. Tonos : ‘ : a | two cottages, for Ke ward ahab, Esq. Mr. George HE. 
Melliss, M.I.C.E., 264, Gresham House, Old Broad-street } O} .—For works at Gillespie-road, School, for the | Clare, architect, Chelmsford :— 
London, E.C., engineer :— : London School Board :— : | Caten and Sons, Loughton, including 
A.Brunton& Son £52,916 18 9] G. Bell - a, £42,887 0 0 Willmott and Sons... £8,397 | MeCormick and Sons £7,897 fences, &. (accepted) tap, este - £1,505 15 0 
I. W. Pattinson J. Jackson... ©. 40,100 0 0 StainesandSon .. .. 8,292} J. Grover and Son . 7,818 (Higher tenders submitted by W. Cuthbert and R. 
i rs ak 0 0| J.Bentley... ... 39,358 0 0 x Bough Bae Co:7 oe os yee eC eee 5 pe oe ace and H. Potter, of Chelmsford. } 
.H. Vicars, Ltd, 49,895 5 2] E. Tempest . 85,171 10 8 ; MDa Grohe se . Lawrence and Sons 7,5: | I iS JUGH.—For buildings for the Commission 
'T. D. Nowell and H.Arnold & Son, meat G.S8.S8.Williams & Son 7,984 R.A.Yerbury and Sons 7,472 | and Offices-for the staff at_Queen’s-square, Middicsbrough, 
i 0. race 49,500 0 0} Doneaster* ...’ 34,249 0 0 aS ae: ergs Sond L. H. and R. Roberts* 7,168 | a ve ae Cons aacy Commissioners. Messrs. J. Mit 
.Osenton ... (765 0 0 * Accepted. 5 riv nC : 7,94 | chell Bottomley, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough, and E, A. 
| eee pore 43,946 0 0 ; * Recommended for acceptance. | Whippam, 90, High street, Baer On eee: mabe rere a 
IN N.—For the construction of a new cattle LONDON, S8.W.—For i reshment. pavili | J,Howe and Co. £10,700 0 0) Allison Bros, .. £8,134 0 0 
a aut pig aa at erhpgstonn. Mr. Otho Peter, eagOnS Batik, Putney Bridge, Pulham, tor the Peulhan | pe ae 18 a beg enon h and 129. 0.0 
.R.I.B.A., Launceston, architect :— estry. Mr. Charles Botterill, A.M.I.0.E., surveyor :— | atiman Bros, 8789 15 @ | T: Dickinson, Fake 
ron. ie ais eat: 0 0} E. Sharland, Laun- T. Short and Son ... £5,620 0) 8. W. Aries and Co, £4,325 0 ea Ae For the a oly ai oeaen toe the Esst We - 
Bepurt..; ... .» £2,100 2 0| ceston,Cornwall* £1,998 10 0 E. Swanand Son... 4,795 0|B.E.Nighingale .. 4,000 0 | dorelay 1 Rural District. peal . pera ese We 
A poeieed H.C. Clifton... 4788 0|T: Bendon ssi0 0 | OX aes wae {pee Cotes Cone: Watson and Son, 
* = 2 ae : , 17 ae aig ea Me gineers, 3, St. rew’s-place, Penrith :— 
LEVENSHULME—For the sewering, draining, paving, | General Builders, | = = —_| Spencer, Santo,and G. Carruthers ~., £710 0-0) d, and W. Scott .. £515 0 0 
serbing, and flagging of the following streets and passages, Limited... 2... 4,851 6| Co... us 1... 8,694 0 G. Smiley 561 16 11] J. Jackson* {79 19 9 
‘or the Leyenshulme Urban District Council—yiz , Derby- LONDON, N.—For alterations and additions to Messrs. J. Bowerbank 33017 4/0 °° TACK Gcieeed oy tes 
itreet, Mount-street, Emley-street, York-street, passage at Glover’s van works, Half Moon-crescent, Caledonian-road, [Allof Penrith.) — ; 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


‘ THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


PREY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


 s 


PROPS» 


“+ 


— 
‘ 


DCW Ge Ve ONES 


» ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


“> SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM" 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


TERE -- 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8}in. by 63in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER. 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


ee 
e 
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Made in ‘‘ Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The pet ee for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 


Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
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NANTYDERRY.— For alterations and additions to 
Nantyderry House, near Abergavenny, for the Misses 
Eyans. Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, City-chambers, Queen- 
street,‘Cardiff, architect :— 

J.Linton ... ... £1,338 0 0] Jones Bros., Car- 
W. Thomas & Co. “1,247 00 diff (accepted)... £1,100 0 0 
5. Shepton & Son 1,199 16 0 

NEWQUAY.—For alterations and additions at the Com- 
mercial Hotel. Mr. John BHnnor, jun., architect, New- 
O Gari 


Carrivick £420 0] Pearce & Trebilcock £400 0 
W. Carne 412 10] Tippett and Cocking 360 0 
W. James 400 17| J, Knight (masonry) 287 0 


NEWQUAY.—For alterations and additions at ‘ Evening 
Side,” for Mrs. Hosken. Mr. John Ennor, jun., architect, 
Newquay :— 


C. Carrivick £365 | Pearce and_Trebilcock... £330 
W. Carne 341 | Tippett and Cocking 290 
F. Frenerry 339 | C. R. Bellingham *... 280 


* Accepted. 

PORT ELIZABETH (South Africa) —For the construc- 
tion and erection of twenty pairs of timber-built semi- 
detached cottage residences. Mr, George E. Clare, archi- 
tect, Chelmsford :— 

Boulton and Paul, Norwich, in sections, 

F.0.B. London Sr ah ; ... £6,500 0 0 
Approximate estimate for shipping, 

erection and foundations, &e. .. 8,000 0 0 


£9,500 0 0 
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_ WEST HAM.—For erection of a Quarter Sessions Court, 
for the West Ham Town Council :— 


Symes ... £10,650 | Chessum and Sons ... £9,699 
Porter Rat ae ede eI SE : 
Borough engineer’s estimate, £10,000. ] 
Note.—The tenders were referred to Works Committee. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 
( : LASGOW AND PAISLEY JOINT 
RAILWAY. 


SHIELDHALL BRANCH CONTRACT, 

The Glasgow and Paisley Joint Railway Committee 
invites TENDERS for the DOUBLING of the SHIELD- 
HALL BRANCH, the BUILDING of a GOODS SHED, 
with Offices, and for other Works in connection with 
the same. 

The Drawings may be seen, and, on payment of a 
deposit of Two Guineas, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide Tender, a copy of the specification 
and Schedule and Quantities, with Form of Tender, may 
be obtained, at the Office of the Company’s Engineer, 
Mr, T. J. NICHOLLS, M. Inst. C.E., 14 Bridge-street, 
Glasgow. 

Tenders, in covers, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for 
must reach the undersigned 


ee 


SLINGTON VESTRY. me 
TO HOUSEBREAKERS, BUILDERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


DEMOLITION of BUILDINGS abutting on site of 
Electric Lighting Station, Eden-grove, Holloway-road, 
N. (near Holloway Station, Great Northern Railway), — 

The Electric Lighting Committee of the Islington 
Vestry invite TENDERS for the PULLING DOWN 
and REMOVAL of certain BUILDINGS abutting on 
the site of the Vestry’s Electric Lighting Station. : 

Particulars and forms of Tender supplied on applica- 
tion at the Vestry Hall. ee 

Tenders, adiressed to the undersigaed, and endorsed 
‘‘ Tender for Demolition,’’ to be delivered at the Vestry 
Hall, Upper-street, N., not later than FIVE p.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1ith, 1899. 


WM. F. DEWEY, 
Vestry Hall, Vestry Clerk, 
Upper-street, N., : 
December 15th, 1898. = 
_ WOOD-BLOCK PAVING, 
(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
| For Churches, Schools, 


Shieldhall Branch, &c.,”’ 

WEST HAM.—For erection of public baths, for the West 5 . 1 I ‘ ar fiices, &c. e: 
AA ee tay eg ) or the We sete es than TH eae 5th hast OR aes an “| wetimates and full particulars om ap 
J. H. Bywater & Co. £26,248 | G. Sharp <3) et eee 22.658 1 eeu oe lnot necessarily accept the plication to s 
Baalam Bros. ... ... 23,875] Spencer, Santo, & Co. 22,308 Owest or any ower tender.) THOS. GREGORY & F 
C. Wall 23,587 | J. Chessum and Son 21,670 | : R. G. WADDELL, Woop PAVING AND Pa 
Wall and Co 22,906 14, Bridge-street, Glasgow, Secretary. JOINERY WORKS, 

Note.—Tendersireferred to Works Committee. | 13th December, 1898, Clapham Junction, s.W 
aT 
4 
a 
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FRED* JONES & Co. 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
=a SLABS:-— 


Kentish ‘Town, LONDON, N.W. - 


PATENT BRITISH-MADE | 


SILICATE COTTON =: 
on “SLAC WOOL.” | 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous Plaster Works, 


ee ee te ’ 
es pea lai a 


—, 
A, 


2 eM Yi A, Wily 
[Ly ih With 
YW WZ, a ie 


Ql 


Hp, SF ZAI It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody ean apply it. fy 
Yr via It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. fe 
Aig : 


by 
all! 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


\ 


Close to King’s Cross, St. 


Pal 


A 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 
It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Seale, ean be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside ff 


or Outside. 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manufactured by ia 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. 
From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


FOREIGN 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 


al e 
n Architectural 
Z a Manufacturers of e 
1 | IRON STAIRCASES Review. 
B (STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 
VOL THREE. 
IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
IRON DOORS, and 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, CLE Cee 
PORCHES, GATES AND RAILINGS. | Price 
General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 5 re’ 
LARGE SHOWROOM AT 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, | ,.... 
PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. Effingham House, 


Pahcras and Euston Stations. 


Arundel Street. 


SANITARY - — | 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED), e 


NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, | 
HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


It is made-in Dark Rieh Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black. "7 


Limited, HULL, | 


ay 


Pea” 


He PLES of bs 

GC Pscription for Was 77 

an FLOORS, HEARTHS &cs\ 5 
anufactured bys. 


T&R.BOOTE,2 


WN) OFFICE UN BURSLEM. staffs 


BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS 


f: Ae Pevabu Buitoinas HoLporNEC™|= 


~ 


: ROBT, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & I10, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 
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% SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS : 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBUOROPE:. 


= 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘«‘«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “ CHr1cao.” 
» «NEWPORT, “ VICKSBURG.” 


” now being built. 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OrnzGon.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hetena,” “Winmineton,” “NasHvILLE,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ Wueer.ine,” “ MARInTTaA, 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kuarsacz,” “Kentucky,” “ Anasama,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILLINOIS, 
«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE RB.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
«“ NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.: 
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CONDITIONS WHICH RENDER 
HOUSES UNHEALTHY.* 


By Jas. I. Lirrzz, 
Late County Sanitary Inspector, Renfrewshire. 


HE conditions which render houses un- 
healthy are numerous—might almost be 
said to be innumerable—as from what- 

ever point of view you study the construction 
of houses, whether it be the dwelling itself or 
its site, whether it be the Architecture or 
structure, or whether it be the internal 
arrangements or the surroundings, something 
can be pointed out which will contribute to 
the discomfort of life, or tend to depreciate 
the physical condition of man. The health 
officer may lay down the principles upon which 
the healthy construction of houses should 
rest, but unless the architect and craftsman 
apply these principles, the house cannot be 
healthy. Before proceeding further, however, 
it is advisable for you clearly to understand 
that, for a house to be unhealthy does not 
necessarily imply that the occupation of that 
house will kill the parties inhabiting it in 
much the same manner as a dose of arsenic 
will kill a human being. We have various 
decisions and opinions of authorities which 
bear this out. 

Sir Henry Littlejohn expressed the follow- 
ing opinion:—“*The phrase ‘injurious to 
health’ is construed by various medical men 
in different senses. If actual injury to health 
have to be proved, it will be found almost 
impossible to reach-this description of nuisance, 
I venture to express the opinion, that when 
smells from whatever cause are declared to be 
very offensive, and produce feelings of nausea 
or sickness in those exposed to them, and 
when these smells in certain directions of the 
wind so invest houses as to prevent’ proper 
ventilation, medical men should have no 
hesitation in describing them as injurious to 
health.” 

In a case regarding the closing of a church- 
yard, Sheriff Davidson, of Midlothian, re- 
marked:—“It is maintained that it has not 
been proved that the mode of conducting the 
churchyard is injurious to health. This is not 
a question that requires medical or other 
scientific evidence ; it is patent to the common 
sense of every intelligent man. It is notatall 
surprising that the petitioners should not 
have been able to bring proof that particular 
individuals have suffered from the effects of a 
foul atmosphere in this churchyard. It is not 
easy to fix on the exact place and time at 
which a person whose body happens to be in an 
apt state has caught infection.” 

Then, again, the word “nuisance” was 
defined by Lord Chancellor Selborne in the 
following terms:—“ What causes material 
discomfort and amnoyance for the ordinary 
purposes of life to a man’s house or to his 
property is to be restrained, .=. and 
although the evidence does not go to the 
length of proving that health is in danger, I 
will say no more than that the conclusion 
seems necessarily and properly to follow.” 

The opinion of Lord Young, Lord Gordon, 
and Sheriff Munro, to the Board of Super- 
vision in 1872, as to what kind of offensive- 
ness would require to be proved, was:—* We 
find it impossible, usefully, to say more than 
that the offensiveness must be such as 
seriously to interfere with the comfort of life 
in the neighbourhood, and such as may be 
detrimental to health, although it should be 
impossible to prove that it has been or 
necessarily must be so.” 

A house to be healthy depends much upon 
its construction and site, so that it may be 
furnished with the three essentials of life— 
light, air, and water. Unfortunately, where- 
ever we turn, we will see dwelling houses 
defectively supplied with one or other of 
these. The sunlight may be intercepted by a 
canopy of smoke, or, from the arrangement of 


* A paper read before the Glasgow and West of 


Scotland Technical College Architectural Craftsman’s 
Society. = 
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the building, unable to enter our rooms; the — 


air may be rendered impure from various 
causes, or may be confined or excluded by the 
structure of the buildings from performing its 
proper functions; the water may be derived 
from a contaminated source, or, if a plentiful 
and good water supply be provided, it may 
become polluted or impregnated with injurious 
matter in its course of transit to the house. 
In our towns the impurity of the air is the 
chief cause of unhealthy houses, whereas in 


the country the water supply is the chief. 


source of anxiety. 

Year by year the necessity to preserve and 
render our dwellings healthy becomes more 
imperative, the population is day by day 
becoming more crowded together, our pursuits 
are becoming more sedentary, our habits more 
luxurious, houses are increasing in number, 
land is becoming more valuable, the young 
are being reared among stone walls as green 
fields become more remote, and the public 
health can only be maintained and improved 
by giving the strictest attention to sanitation. 

Laws alone can do little to remove or pre- 
vent sanitary defects in and around dwellings. 
The Government and the local authority may 
assist by spreading through the community 
the knowledge of what is necessary, and may 
publish practical methods of applying that 
knowledge, but real and permanent healthy 
dwellings can only be introduced by the 
people themselves, each in his own sphere— 
the engineer in laying out and preparing the 
sites, the architect in designing, the craftsman 
in constructing, and the occupiers in properly 
using the dwellings prepared for them by 
obeying the laws of health. The laws of 
health are only the laws of common-sense, and 
the simplest methods of applying them are 
generally found the most effectual. To pre- 
serve health man must be prepared to ward off 
disease, and, to accomplish this, he must be 
brought to understand his sanitary surround- 
ings, to act in accordance with the laws of 
Nature, and to keep his person and habitation 
clean. Our dwellings greatly influence the 
atmosphere in which we live, and according to 
the degree of cleanliness in which they are 
kept will depend the comfort of the inmates. 


Lieut, 


An insufficient supply of light will render a 
house unhealthy. The 173rd section of the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, defines very 
clearly the amount of light necessary in a 
house: “ Every habitable room shall have at 
least one window, and the total area of glass 
in the windows, clear of the frame and sash, 
shall be at least one-tenth of the area of the 
room.” Unfortunately, that only applies to 
new buildings, and, unfortunately, it does not 
specify the window to be in an outside wall or 
overlooking an open space. Light, however, is 
necessary in every house. Where there is no 
light there is sure to be dirt ; and where there 
is dirt and no fresh air there is sure to be a 
close and unwholesome smell. This of itself 
is sufficient to sap and undermine the general 
health and constitution of the unfortunate 
people who inhabit such houses, making them 
naturally liable to disease. Vigorous and 
exuberant health requires both light and air 
to sustain it, and the full attainment of these 
in all dwellings, whether for rich or poory 
cannot be too often or too seriously insisted 
upon. 

On examining tenement buildings, built even 
in recent years, it is quite evident that the 
architect and builder has kept specially in 
view the object of having an imposing eleva- 
tion, something that would look well from the 
street, while the interior arrangements are in 
distinct opposition to the healthy occupation 
of the houses, and are a standing proof of 
thorough incapacity on the part of the architect 
or builder, or total indifference to the require- 
ments of health. We are also at once struck 
with the darkness of the common stair, it 
being in the centre of the building, and, being 
surrounded with rooms, cannot be lit with side 
windows. As little space is utilised for the 
stair as possible, little or no “well” is left, 
with the result that the cupola on the roof 
only lights the upper flight of the stair, the 
tenants of the other three, or possibly more, 


_ quantity of smoke present in the air of our 
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having to find their way as best they can into 
the houses. These dark entrances cannot but 
have a depressing effect on the health of 
occupants. Staircases, if lighted by skylig 
should have the skylights made of the lan 
form, with sidelights to admit fresh air with, 


On entering the houses we are confronted 
with dark passages; closets and beds being 
shoved into dark and unventilated corners; 
bedrooms with only borrowed lights or small 
fixed skylights, and neither provided witha 
fireplace or other means of ventilation. Bed- 
rooms such as these are often used for children, 
as they make such a turn up in a good bed- 
room; in these places there is nothing to dis- 
place, only the bedding and a chair or 
two. This saves a great deal of the work, 
but how about the quality of the bone 
and muscle developed by the portion of 
the rising generation penned in these boxes 
two-thirds of the time; they are gathering 
strength to fight this world’s battle. Then, 
again, we have the basement houses with two- 
thirds of the height of the rooms underground, 
and where very little of the light of day 
enters. Houses which have their floor level 
under the level of the surface of the surround- 
ing ground should not only not be used for 
sleeping rooms, but should not be used for 
human dwellings. There is always a deficiency 
of sunlight in them, and a tendency to damp- 
ness. 4 
There are hundreds of houses in Glasgow 
where you cannot see to read at midday when 
standing in the centre of the floor, unless on a 
very clear day. Can it be wondered at that 
occupants of such houses are uncleanly ? every 
facility is given them to be uncleanly. 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” but - e 
light is not furnished little cleaning is done, 
therefore is it surprising that so much un- 
godliness exists in our large towns. The heart 
is taken out of the people, the houses are so 
depressing that in their evenings and leisure 
the tendency is only towards some exciting 
occupation or amusement, such as gambling, 
drinking, &c. The youth reared among our 
artizan Classes in cities, such as Glasgow, can- 
not settle down to study and mental improve- 
ments, therefore the majority are soon out- 
stripped by their cousins from the country, 
who, being stronger and healthier, have more 
push in them, and can shoulder their way to 
the front better in the crowd. an 

[t is the influences and surroundings of the 
environment in which a youth is reared which 
moulds the man, * a 

I entered a dwelling - house lately, and, 
noticing the blinds drawn, I asked why the 
“screens” were down. “'T'o keep the peop. be 
opposite from looking in while the gas is lit, ~ 
was the reply. ‘There are only a few feet 
between the walls of that tenement and the 
next. Could that house be healthy? The 
want of light is most detrimental to health; a 
dark house is always an unhealthy house, a 
badly aired house, and a dirty house. - a 

The fashion also of hanging curtains over 
windows is objectionable. Everyone knows 
the amount of dust that collects on a curtain. 
It is unreason :ble to provide large windows to 
light the room, if the greater portion of the 
light is shut out by hanging curtains over 
them. In this country direct sunshine is 
always necessary for maintaining purity-of alt 
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CENTRALISATION OF Houses, 


Again, the practice of crowding our houses 
together and the use of coal for our domestic 
hearths tends to increase the smoke cloud 
overhanging our ‘cities, which prevents us 
from benefiting from the purifying influences 
of the sun’s rays. se 

There is not the least doubt that the 


large towns is prejudicial to health. This 
the natural result of the centralisation of 
dwellings. _ Researches made by  vario 
scientific men have proved that exposure to 
the direct rays of the sun will kill the most 
fatal of disease germs. Professor Ward, in 
reporting on the results of his experiments 
to the rate of growth of bacteria, under 
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influence of light of different colours, said :— 
«Cultures from which the blue rays were 
eened flourished well, and formed spores ; 
hereas the others, which were fully exposed, 
were starved and retarded, and could scarcely 
form spores atall.” He proved beyond doubt 
that the spores of anthrax (a most deadly 
disease) would succumb to sunlight. Dr. 
Edward Franklin, who investigated the devel- 
opment of the bacteria of the River Thames 
water, proved that they decreased in number 
44 times near the surface of the water, that is, 
where they received the almost direct rays of 
the sun, while 2ft. below the surface they 
increased one-fifth. It has also been proved, 
I think by Mr. Aitkin, of Falkirk, that the 
rainfall in towns is greater owing to the 
amount of smoke or soot particles in the air. 
The harm done to us by smoke has been 
cla ag by Professor Ramsay under three 
heads :— 
_ “1. It deposits in our houses, on our clothes, 
and on our persons, as ‘blacks,’ necessitating a 
great expenditure of labour and of soap. 
2. It condenses atmospheric vapour, caus- 
: ng. fog and rain, and rendering our climate 
CO der, and makes our lives more or less 
unhappy and uncomfortable. 
_ “3. It shuts out sunlight, and thus increases 
the growth and tends towards the multiplication 
of bacteria—many of which are of a dangerous 
character; and inasmuch as it condenses 
vapour on its particles, it accumulates the 
atmosphere in the form of haze, mist, or fog, 
miterial, capable of absorbing precisely that 
quality of light which proves fatal to bacteria 
-—namely, blue, violet, and ultra-violet light.” 
It is, therefore, quite evident from the 
evidence of the first authorities on chemistry 
in the kingdom, that the practice of using coal 
_ for our fires, whether in our dwelling houses or 
our factories, is the principal cause of the air 
of our towns being so impure and detrimental 
to our health, and that the evil is aggravated 
by the crowding of our dwellings on a too 
limited space. 
Legislation is weak on this point, but if the 
purification of the atmosphere of our towns is 
to be the means of extending our lives, and of 
rendering life worth living, why should it not 
‘be done. There is no doubt that the smoke 
cloud above us can be cleared away ; our water 
has been purified ; our sewage is being purified, 
why should the air surrounding our dwellings 
not be purified. 


ert 


AIR. 


_ The common conditions of bodily health 
are influenced to a great extent by the atmos- 
_ phere in which we live, and as our dwellings 

greatly affect this, we can hardly attribute 
too much importance to the nature of our 
houses. The health of any building is depen- 
dant upon free-moving pure air, outside and 
inside its walls. T'o ensure purity of air in 
our dwellings necessitates the consideration of 
_ various conditions which affect it—the site, 
- the design, the construction, the building 
- materials, the internal arrangements, and the 
_ cleanliness are the principle, although to go 
into detail others might be quoted. 

; Sire or Burinprnas. 


_ The healthiness of a site depends not only 
on its position, and what lies around it, but on 
the soil itself. 
__ Itis well known that previous to buildings 
_ being erected, sand, gravel, clay and other 
substances that have a marketable value are 
_ frequently dug out of the proposed site and 
_ the excavations are filled in with any rubbish 
_ that is available. It is universally acknow- 
_ledged that sites thus made up are to be 
_ regarded with suspicion, as very objectionable 
material is frequently buried out of sight in 
_ “free coups,’ and the houses erected over 
them are therefore more or less liable to 
_ the unwholesome exhalations arising there- 
_ from. Rm cif : 
_ These artificially made sites are, however, 
_ not the only ones which should be regarded 
_ with suspicion, as even gravelly soils necessi- 
_ tate some protection, as a vast amount of air 
is contained in pores or air spaces of a gravelly 
_ or sandy soil, and ground air is not the most 
_ invigorating air we prefer to enter our houses. 
OFS (To be continued.) — 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Cotonen A. G. DuRNFoRD, R.E., has held 
an inquiry on behalf of the local Govern- 
ment Board at Taunton, into the application 
by the Town Council for powers to borrow 
£18,250 ‘or purposes of sewage disposal.—The 
Town Clerk pointed out that £7000 of the 
money required was to be applied to the 
purchase of Landbrook Farm for irrigation 
purposes, and the remaining £11,250 would be 
applied for the carrying out of works for and 
adopting of the existing sewage works to the 
septic tank system in accordance with the 
scheme drawn up by Mr. A. J. Martin, of 
Exeter—Mr. Kite gave an undertaking on 
behalf of the Town Council to either remove 
altogether or render immovable a certain 
movable sluice or hatch near the storm over- 
flow at the works.—The usual formal evidence 
was given, and the inspector subsequently 
visited the works. 


SourH Watszs is becoming alarmed on the 
subject of the London County Council’s scheme 


_ for appropriating the water on the Welsh 


hills for the use of London. There is no 
desire to play the part of the dog in the 
manger to the 6,000,000 of Londoners, but 
what about the teeming populations of 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire? The 
population of South Wales has increased 
enormously in recent decades. The popula- 
tion of the Rhondda Valley is already some 
150,000, and it is in constant danger of a 
water famine. Some new scheme for supply- 
ing it with water is imperatively called for. 
The rapid working-out of the coal-field and 
the number of old workings thus left not only 
drains the district of a great quantity of 
water, but, from the danger of subsidences 
which it creates, makes it highly undesirable 
to have the reservoirs at all near the centres 
of population. Cardiff and Merthyr have 
already gone further afield, and having staked 
out for themselves valleys in Breconshire, 
away from the coal districts, are amply 
secured for a generation or two. Swansea, 
too, has appropriated a great portion of the 
watershed of the Usk. It may be that the 
areas scheduled by the London County Council 
will leave plenty of water for all the possible 
needs of Wales, but the occasion is felt to be 
one for vigilance, 


SEVERAL important works have been practi- 
cally completed at Liverpool, such as the new 
canal graving dock, a large portion of the ex- 
tension of the hydraulic power over the estate, 
and the improved arrangements at the dock- 
yard. The new half-tide dock and river 
entrances, besides the deepening and shed 
equipment of the Huskisson Dock, are very 
advanced. The widening and deepening of the 
east passage between the Alexandra and 
Langton Docks has recently been determined 
upon. The new tobacco warehouses at the 
Stanley Dock are making good progress, and 
in about two years it is hoped that that im- 
portant trade would come into occupation of 
a storage installation superior to any accom- 
modation available at other ports. The 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has decided 
to grant facilities for receiving barge-carried 
grain at the south end, and to encourage, 
where practicable, the system of moving goods 
from place to place by lighters. They are 
now increasing the space for sorting Irish 
cattle landed at the Prince’s stage, so that 
3000 beasts would be provided for, and are ex- 
tending the shelter sheds at the landing stage 
further north, and making other alterations, 
so that the unprotected space which passengers 
had to cross would be reduced to a minimum. 


Tue much-talked-of bacterial treatment of 
sewage was the subject of an address by Dr. 
A. Bostock Hill to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers the other day, and members are now 
receiving an abstract of the line of argument 
adopted. Dr. Hill seeks to show that the old 


views with reference to the chemical treatment 
of sewage were false both in theory and in 
practice. He strongly favours the disposal of 
sewage by the modern bacteriological methods, 
and affirms that any system opposed to the 
principle on which the resolution of sewage by 
the action of bacteria depends must fail. The 
failure of purification at the Saltley Sewage 
Farm, he explains by saying that the flooding 
of the land prevented access of air to the 
bacteria. Without air they died, and no puri- 
fication of the sewage could take place. 


Tue Royal Commission on the question of 
the Metropolitan Water Supply reassembled 
on the 19th inst., Lord Llandaff being in the 
chair.—At the outset a Commissioner asked 
Mr. Pember, as representing four Water 
Companies, whether he would be prepared to 
let the Commisioners inspect the balance-sheets 
of these Companies in order that they might 
see bow their finances stood.—Mr. .Pember 
replied that he should be pleased to do so.— 
The various counsel representing the other 
Water Companies volunteered to let the Com- 
missioners have similar information.—Mr. 
Hawksley, C.E., was then examined. Asked 
by the Chairman whether it was his opinion 
that the Thames alone would suffice to supply 
water in the future, he said he was perfectly 
satisfied that it would not be necessary to go 
elsewhere for the next hundred years. It 
would be an unnecessary precaution at the 
present time to appropriate a site in Wales for 
afuture water supply. If the drought of 1898 
occurred annually the accommodation provided 
by the Staines reservoir scheme would be 
adequate to meet the calls made on it. He 
had considered Sir A. Binnie’s estimate of the 
cost of the Welsh scheme, and had come to the 
conclusion that it could not be carried out for 
the sum put down by that gentleman.—Lord 
Llandaff: Is it not your experience that the 
Corporations and public bodies that have 
required the water supplies of their districts 
have ultimately reduced the charge to the con- 
sumer ?—Mr. Hawksley : Not until generally a 
considerable period has elapsed.—Lord Llan- 
daff: But ultimately the increase of income 
goes to the benefit of the water consumer P— 
Mr Hawksley: Yes, but in the meantime the 
water consumer or ratepayer has had to beara 
considerable loss.—The Commission adjourned 
until January 9th. 


A MASTER BUILDER, named Wray, was killed 
last week at New Brompton, Kent, by falling 
30fte*from the chimney of a house which is 
being built. 

At a meeting of the Scarborough Town 
Council it was stated, authoritatively, that 
the. new marine drive and sea wall, which the 
Corporation are constructing round the Castle 
Hill at a cost of £80,000, would not ke com- 
pleted before the summer of 1900, a year beyond 
the time originally fixed. 

Tur original plan prepared by the famous 
engineer George Stephenson, and his son, for 
the first line of railway from Birmingham to 
the metropolis, is to be sold this week in 
London. This unique memorial of an im- 
portant undertaking bears the autograph 
signature of Robert Stephenson. 

Ar a special meeting of the Runcorn 
District Council, it was resolved to memo- 
rialise the Board of Trade for a_pro- 
visional order under the Electric Lighting 
Acts to supply electrical power in the town, 
and instructions were given to deposit the 
usual fee of £50 for the purpose. It wasstated 
that the action of certain electrical companies 
had impelled the Council to take this step. 

Anotuer “ deep level ” electric line is to be 
submitted for the approval of Parliament next 
Session. This scheme, which is under the 
auspices of the Great Northern Railway, 
though promoted by an independent under- 
taking, is intended to relieve the Great 
Northern metals of a large portion of the 
Company’s increasing suburban traftic, and to 
provide much-needed transit facilities from 
the West Central districts to the Northern 
suburbs. At a future date the line will no 
doubt be continued under the Thames to 
Waterloo Station. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN SANA- 
TORIUM. 


4 bas Sanatorium at Kimberley, which has 
recently been opened, is the practical 
outcome of the “policy of ransom” propounded 
by Mr. Rhodes some years ago, whereby the 
Compound profits were to be devoted to 
objects tending to promote the welfare of 
the Diamond Fields and the inhabitants 
thereof. The cost of the Sanatorium has 
been almost entirely defrayed out of these 
Compound profits. It is now rather more 
than two years since Mr. Rhodes first 
broached the idea of a sanatorium in public. 
Some discussion arose as to where the sana- 
torium should be built, and in a letter to Mr. 
Lawrence as early as September, 1895, Mr. 
Rhodes said: “ After considering the com- 
parative merits of localities, I have come to 
the conclusion that Kimberley presents advan- 
tages for such an institution that are not 
possessed by any other place in South Africa. 
For while, as regards climate, it may be said 
to equal any other health resort, in respect to 
its surroundings it surpasses all others. It is 
an unquestionable fact that to patients suffer- 
ing from affections of this nature, want of 
employment for the mind seriously prejudices 
the chance of recovery, and though in many 
towns and country places the climate and ac- 
commodation may be all that can be desired, 
improvement and cure cannot be effected, or 
are much delayed owing to this want. But 
in Kimberley this great disadvantage does not 
exist. It has been stated that the dust, for 
which it used to have an unenviable reputation 
made Kimberley an undesirable place for 
invalids; but I think you will bear me out 
when I say that since we have been working 
in the blue ground, and the present ample 
water supply was brought in, Kimberley is in 
this respect no worse off than any other town 
on the high plateau. I have, therefore as 
above stated, arrived at the conclusion 
that Kimberley, from all points of view is 
the most suitable locality for a sanatorium ad 
Through the offices of Mr. Currey a suitable 
site of nine acres was obtained from the 
London and South African Exploration Com 
pany free of charge, and Mr. Rhodes was 
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approached with a view to getting him to 
increase the building fund. At this time it 
was anticipated that the building would cost 
about £8000, or, with furniture, etc., £10,000. 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co. came forward 
with a donation of £2000, and plans were 
called for (£100 being offered for the best 
design, which was won by Mr. D. W. Great- 
batch), and as soon as possible a commence- 
ment was made with the building. Owing to 
the difficulty of keeping in touch with Mr. 
Rhodes, and as the Board felt it necessary to 
have ample funds at its disposal for the carry- 
ing out of the scheme, the De Beers Company 
was communicated with in order to ascertain 
if it would guarantee the Board a sum of 
money which would bring the building fund 
up to £20,000, which the Company agreed to 
do. From time to time Mr. Rhodes has been 
approached for funds since then, and up to 
the present time a sum of 
SOMETHING LIKE £26,000 
has been, or is being, spent in connection with 
the building and furnishing of the institution. 
The Board expects that this amount will be 
sufficient to meet all requirements, and that 
the institution, given a fair start, will pay its 
way. Any profits accruing will probably be 
spent in extensions or improvements. The 
building stands in its own grounds, these being 
nearly nine acres in extent, the front facing 
towards Beaconsfield. Externally the building 
has no special features, being plainly but sub- 
stantially built of burnt brick, and the com- 
fort and convenience of the inmates has been 
the object in view rather than architectural 
adornment. A carriage drive from Egerton 
Road runs right round the building, coming 
out again near the Halfway House. The 
gardens have been laid out and planted with 
pepper and other trees, trenches having had 
to be cut through the solid rock. The main 
entrance opens on to a vestibule 14ft. by 12ft., 
on the right of which is a porter’s lobby, while 
to the left is the Board-room. Passing through 
a pair of swing glass doors set in a glass screen, 
one enters the hall, which may be said to be 
the feature of the building. Its dimensions 
are 45ft. by 30ft., while it extends to the 
height of the two floors. This is almost the 
only portion of the building where there has 
been any 
ATTEMPT AT DECORATION, 


The hall is panelled out in grand oak, 
and there are two fireplaces, one at 
each end. The grand staircase, starting at the 
centre of the hall, is 8ft. in width, and has a 
very gentle rise. To the right of the hall is 
the drawing-room, 35ft. by 25ft., the chief 
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feature of which is a handsome teak man el 
piece. The dining-room is on the opposite 
side of the hall, a room of the same size an¢ 
shape as the drawing-room. To the back o 
the hall are two 8ft. corridors, leading te 
the bedroom blocks. On the ground floor 
are half a dozen bedrooms, and the privat 
rooms of the manageress, a servants’ staircase, 
two bathrooms, and lavatory accommoda: 
tion. There is also in this block a ladies’ 
boudoir, 17ft. by 15ft. At the rear of the 
dining-room, and approached by a similar 
corridor, is a block of buildings, containing, 
on the ground floor, five servants’ bedrooms 
for the use of servants of visitors, a box-room, 
larder and book-room. The kitchen block is a 
detached building, access being gained to the 
dining-room by a covered way, with windows 
on either side, so that there is but small 
chance of any smell arising from the ordinary 
operations penetrating to the dining and other 
rooms. Going through the covered way, 
the first room is the servery, with am 
opening into the kitchen, and a door to 
the butler’s pantry. Near the latter are two 
rooms for the use of the butler, and a room for 
the footman. The kitchen is 26ft. by 20ft. 
with alarge kitchen range (over the fixing of 
which there has been a lot of trouble, by-the 
way) standing in the centre. Adjoining the 
kitchen is the scullery, 20ft. by 12ft. Crossing 
the passage from the kitchen, one comes to 
the servants’ hall, 22ft. by 16ft., next to which 
is the stillroom. Close by is the tradesmen’s 
entrance, and in this block is also a servants’ 
staircase. To the left of the kitchen block, and 
slightly in advance of it, isa block of buildings, 
comprising a billiard room, 28ft. by 22ft., 2 
smoking room, 23ft. by 18ft., lavatory accom. 
modation for gentlemen, and wine store. This 
block can either be approached from the main 
building through the kitchen block, or, as will 
most frequently be the case, by means of the 
verandah. The block, which is intended for 
the use of gentlemen only, is entirely self- 
contained. On the first floor are nineteen bed- 
rooms, several of which are of large size, 20ft. 
by 18ft. also four bathrooms (fitted with ho 
and cold water taps), and the necessary 
lavatory accomodation. Over the kitchen 
block are the servants’ bedrooms, and a 
children’s nursery, 22ft. by 16ft. Nearly every 
bedroom is fitted with a fireplace, and hot 
water is laid on throughout. The whole of 
the building, with the exception of the kitchen 
block, is provided on the ground floor with a 
verandah 12ft. wide, while on two faces, those 
facing Beaconsfield and the Free State, is a 
balcony of similar width, a portion of which 
is always protected from both sun and wind, 
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and in the event of boisterous weather ample 
xercise can be obtained by this means, the 

balcony affording 

4 A CapiraL PRoMENADE, 


combined with the finest view to be obtained 
on the Diamond Fields. Ventilation has been 
carefully considered, and on the first floor the 
rooms all have double ceilings, by which 
means coolness will be greatly promoted. The 
whole of the building has been fitted with 
the electric light and electric bells, the work 
being entrusted to Messrs. Findlay and Co., of 
Cape Town. The necessary cables have been 
aid by the De Beers Company’s employés 
om the generating station, under the super- 
ision of Mr. G. Labram, the Company’s chief 
ngineer. Messrs. Church and McLauchlin 
are the contractors, the work having been 
carried out from plans by Mr. D. W. Great- 
atch, M.S.A. It is impossible at present to 
ive an exact estimate of the cost of the 
building, but this will probably amount to 
about £18,000. The furniture all comes from 
mgland, and is of a thoroughly substantial 
nd useful order. 


Crosszs have just been added to the new 
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qh New Theatre Royal was opened last 

Monday week at Shrewsbury, the whole 
of the interior having been absolutely re- 
constructed, whilst the outside walls have 
been altered and added to. The theatre has 
been constructed from the designs of Mr. 
John P. Briggs, of Arundel Street, London. 
It is fitted up with all the latest improve- 
ments. The architect has been most suc- 
cessful with the sight lines, and every 
occupant of a seat obtains a clear and 
uninterrupted view of the stage. The build- 
ing is constructed on the most scientific 
principles, and the two tiers above the pit are 
supported by massive cantilevers, so that there 
is neither pillar nor post to obstruct the view. 
The stage is large enough to accommodate the 
heaviest productions, and is fitted with the 
most approved appliances for scenic effects. 
The whole building is supplied with the electric 
light, and the front elevation is very effective. 
The exits from all parts are exceptionally 
good, being so arranged that the auditorium 
can be cleared in the space of a very few 


New Theatre at Shrewsbury. 


and are fitted with patent automatic panid¢ 
bolts, no other locks or fastenings being 
necessary. ‘The theatre is heated throughout 
by hot water on the low pressure system, with 
American radiators. Special attention has 
been given to the ventilation of all parts of the 
house, which has been carried out on the Honey- 
man system. The decorations of the building 
have been carried out in the French Renaissance 
style. The whole of the work has been done 
under the personal superintendence of the 
architect. The following are the names 
of the principal firms engaged in the construc- 
tion and fitting up of the building :—Builder, 
Mr. Thomas Morris, Shrewsbury; steel con- 
structional work, Messrs. Deane, Ransome, and 
Co., London; fibrous plaster and artistic 
decorations, Messrs. F, de Jong, London; hot 
water heating, Messrs. Scull Bros., Shrewsbury ; 
electric light, Messrs. Lea, Son, and Co., Shrews- 
bury ; gas arrangement and fireproof curtain, 
Messrs. Vaughan and Brown, Limited, London ; 
ornamental stained glass, Messrs. A. Clark and 
Co., London ; mosaic floors, Rust’s Vitraeous 
Mosaic Company, London ; tiling to pit, Por- 
celain Tile Company, Cobridge; ventilation, 
Messrs. Crittal and Co., London; sanitary ap- 
pliances, Messrs. Macfarlane and Co., Glasgow, 


church at Bishopthorpe, near York. minutes. All doors are made to open outwards, | and the Water Carriage Company, Sheffield. 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 
WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
y BUILDINGS— : 
30 | Cranford, Middlesex—Hospital Alterations, &c. Joint Committee ... Ae. its we F.C, Greville-Smith, 172, High-street, Hounslow. 
30 BHalifax—Extension of Boiler Works - pr SCRE ee ees W., G. Gray and Son, 28, George-street, Halifax, 
30 Lossiemouth, Scotland—Lifeboat House ... Royal National Lifeboat Institution .., W.T. Douglas, ies R. B. Pratt, County Bank House, Elgin, 
30 Neath—Erection of Twenty Huts . } E, Evans-Bevan ae zh Sh .. J.C. Rees, St. Thomas-chambers, Neath, 
30 Nelson, Lancs.—Brewery Offices, &c. W. Astley i ins ee tS T. Bell, 14, Grimshaw-street, Burnley. : ; 
30 £Denton, Sussex—Engine-house Y ea Newhaven and Seaforth Water Co, . F.S8, Courtney, Broad Sanctuary-chambers, Westminster. 
4 30 “Willenhall, Staffs.—Greenhouse .., ae Spd Urban District Council wee » C.J, Jenken, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 
31 Dartmouth—Erection of Boundary Walls, &c. ... Urban District Council as . TT. 0O. Veale, Surveyor, Castle View House, Dartmouth, 
‘ 31 Barmouth—School Buildings ... we ef Intermediate School Governors.., . J.E. Evans, Architect, Barmouth. 
b> Am Northfleet, Kent—Rebuilding Cottages Barkway and Hitchcock .., x W. W. Wabber, 55, Dawes-road, Fulham, 8,W. 
Jan, 2 Leamington—Entrance Lodge f,, +r —F Town Council.,,, ¥3 oth F, G, Cundall, 41, Parade, Leamington. 
” 2 Morley—Alterations, &c., to Sonpela School Board .., aie are T. A. Buttery and 8. B, Birds, Architects, Morley. 
i} 2 Elgin—Vi a a eS if re Ce Cit ae athe fox A. and W. Reid and Wittet, Architects, Elgin. : 4 
Pos 3 Birkenhead—Pier Pay Gates and Buildings on Corporation .., ie aoe C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Birkenhead: 
” 3 Nottingham—Superstructure of Workhouse _... Guardians... _.. _ 4.  o» | « A, Marshall, King-street, Nottingham. 
oy 5 Glasgow—Goods Shed, Offices, &e. . tog ; . Glasgow & Paisley Joint Rly. Committee TT. J. Nicolls, 14, Bridge-street, Glasgow. Q 
” 5 London, S.E.—Boundary Walls... 00. ows . St. Saviour’s Union Guardians ., ... G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, E.C. 
=) 5 _ Pentre, Wales—Alterations, &c., to Schools a. .  Ystradyfodwg School Board _.., J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
” a Heysham, Morecambe—Erection of Arcade . wes Lee™.,; Men a ose pe A. L. Lang, 12a, Pedder-street, Morecambe, 
“a: 7 Plaistow, E.—Enlarging Hospital .., A . County Borough of West Ham .., H. T, Hail, 57, Moorgate-street, B.C, 
oy tf West Ham—Enlargement of Hospital . Town VJounceil.., Ss 4, Se .. EF. 4E. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham. 
9 Horsham—Infirmary Block ... Nd He = . Union Guardians ... sae nae .» ©. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham, 
9 Mickleover, near Derby—Asylum Wards .., a . Committee of Visitors... +9 «. JS, Story, Surveyor, County Offices, Derby. 
Bradford—Inland Revenue Office... re = . Commissioners H.M. Works _.., .. Office, Storey’s Gate, S.W. : 
Barnes—Fire Station .., vee or 7 . Urban District Council . G.B. Tomes, Council Offices, High-street, Mortlake. 
Halifax—Infants’ School AY ey res « School Board... vee J. F. Walsh, Lancs. and Yorks, Bank-chambers, Halifax. 
Kidderminster—Fire Engine Station .» Town Council... ba A. Comber, Borough Surveyor, Kidderminster, 
Selby-Pablic Baths wedi 8 coy cs feta ees a . Urban District Council y: mega os tee yal ee oe Batley. 
London—Pulling- ildi Islington Vestr we estry Hall, Upper- »N, . 
Mee tacit te of | hee ites Me 5 ae Rohan Board $6 W. Pywell, 40, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Forres, Scotland—Semi-detached Villas... +7 
London, S.E.—Supply of 60,000 Bricks... - 


Knowle, near Fareham, Hants—Infirmary Wards, &c.... 


Wingate—Erection of Shop ,., va sa ; 


Building Company Limited ae at 
Vestry, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey 
Committee of Visitors .., a) oe 
Co-operative Society aT ve hh 


J. Forrest, Architect, High-street, Forres. : 
F. Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., S.b; 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, the Castle, Winchester. 
Secretary, Station Town Co-operative Society, Wingate, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
wots Nad WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDINGS—Continued. 
No date. Carlisle—Eight Houses .. nei ee aa f _ttweaeene 
oA Dorchester—Erection of Piggeries a ste Union Guardians 
ES Herbertstown, Limerick—Dwelling Honte ope ty Sea tes ho 2 eoarne 
4 Winchester—Residence... ae Rs ch eae ae het pee RT 
$5 Wrexham —Additions to Premises ... W. Aston rf i Poptart Fes 
1898, ENGINEERING— 3 
Dec. 30 Londonderry—Arec Lamp Globes, &e. 4 Corporation ... oa ban T 
: 3) Brockenhurst, Hants.—Turbine Drive, &e. E, J. Morant . 
- 30 Lutterworth—Water Tower, &e. ts A Freehold Land Society Ltd. 
* 30 Hull—Pipes, Steel Roof Trusses, &e.. Corporation ... 2 
ee 30 Sunderland—Supply of DyANEpE Corporation .. 
5 3Ll Cairo—Steam Boilers Administration of Ports & Lighthouses 
J 31 Ramsgate—Beam Engine Corporation ie 
5 31 Rotherham—Sludge Pressing Plant .. Sewerage Committee. oe 5 as 
1899. 
Jan Quebec, Canada Bridge ais vce eva oe pets cc Fe eee narees 


1899. 
Jan. 4 
No date. 
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No date. 


” 


1898. 
Dec. 3L 
‘e 31 

1899, 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 2 
Jan, 3 
oY 28 


No date, 


a 


Stirling—Electrie Lighting ... ar nat 
Edinburgh—Electric Switchboard, bon ws ae 
Stirling—Supply of Boilers age e 
Milford, Ireland—Reservoir, &e. : 
Glasgow—Electric Generating Plant 
Ryde—Pumping Engines, &c. ; 

Barkip, Ayrshire— Waterworks 4 

Newchurch, Isle of Wight—Pumping Engines, & ke. 
Christiania —Goods Trucks 5 

Christiania, Norway—Telegraph Materials 
Brighouse—Inclined Retorts ... 
Johannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plant 
Newport, I. of W.—Gasholder Tank.. tee 
Armagh—Cisterns, &c. & 

Tunbridge Wells—Filter ‘Beds... 

Burnley—Electric Cables ot 

Tunbridge Wells—Telephonic Fire Alarms 
Weston-super-Mare—Heating Apparatus ... 
Newuilns, Scotland—Reservoir ae 
London —Tunnel 


- Townsville, North ‘Queensland—Supply of Grane 


Be'em, Para, Brazil—Water Supply Transfer 

Rio de Janeiro—Waterworks ... 

Shanghai, China—Electric Tramways. 
Shanghai—Telephone System (30 years) ... 
Orgreave Colliery, near Sheffield—Reservoir Works 
Taranto, Italy—Corn-milling Machinery ... %& 
Halifax—Electric Lighting Shop... aU eae 
Normanton—Twelve Gas Lamps ay: ei 


FURNITURE— 
London, S.W.—Hospital Furniture ... 
Barrow-in-Furness—Desks, &c. 


IRON AND STEBEL— 
London, E.C.—Rnuilway Stores 
Dundee—Cast-iron Pipes 5 
Ramsgate—Supply of Iron Sipes 
Warrington—Stores 


Christiana, Norway—Goods Trucks.. 
Carmarthen—Cast-Iron Pipes... 
Malden, Essex —Cast-Lron Water Mains 


ROADS— 
Durham—Roadmaking.., 
Elgin—Supply of Road Metal... 
Folkestone—York Stone ag 
Lonion—Supply of Materials, &e. 
Horsham—Supply of Flints, Granite, &e.. 


London, W.—Tipping Vans... 
Bootle, Lancs.—Improvement Works 
London, E.—Street Works 

New Malden —Tar Paving 
Wimbledon—Making-up “Road — 
Handsworths, Staffs—Making-up road 
Hove, Sussex—Roadmaking’ .., Be 
Middleton, Lanes.—Street ‘Works 
Litherland, Yorks.—Pass iges... 
Wanstead —Making-up Reads .. 
Surbiton—Making-up 

Southam pton—Street Works . 
Wolverhampton—Road Wor ks 
Bradford—Completion of Streets 
Elgin——Repairing Roads 


SANITARY— 
London, §.H.—Drainage Work me ; 
Malden, Surrey—Redraining, &c., Houses” 


Taunton—Construction of Sewer 
Eastbourne—Relaying Sewer . % 
Epping—Iron and Stonew ire Pipe Sewers .. 
Glasgow—Outfall Sewar 5 

Melton —Rearranging Drai nage 

Dalston, Cumberland. —Relaying Sewer 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


1899. 

an. 1 
rT 2 
” 2 
» 2 
ae 14 
Feb. 1 
” 10 
” 28 
28 

No date. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


Hull—Publie Library ., - 
Harrogate —Pump Room, Ras 
Harrogate—Alterations to Old Pump Room 
Bradford—Fire Brigade Station <a 
Burnley—Higher Grade School, &e. 
Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station 
Dartford—Three New Schools aa 
Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, &ec. ... 
London, 8.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust-cart 
Charlbury, Oxon —Design for Fountain ‘.!. 


one 


Commissioners EA ae 
Magistrates and Council ... sa 
Commissioners se 0 s ee 
Union Guardians 

Corporation 

Corporation Water works . 

County Council 

Ryde Corporation ... a 
Norwegian State Railways | ia 
State Railways Administration ... 

Gas Committee ‘ ; 
Towa Council... 

Gas Company... Pn 

District Lunatic Asylum sak 
Corporation ... fis 
Corporation 

Corporation 

School Board .. 


London County Council 
Harbour Boird Per . 
Governmant ... bie a 


Municipal Council 1. 
Municipal Council ... 


Cash Supply Stores Ltd. 
Parish Council 3 


Metropolitan ye eek is 
School Board .. ; 


Burma Railway’s Co. Ltd. 
Water Commissioners “a 
Gas and Water Departments 
Gas Committee 


State Railways Commission 
Corporation ... 
Rural District Council 


Highway Committee 

Corporation 00. 

St. George’s, Hanover- -square, Vestry .. 
W. Sussex Roads & Bridges Committee 


Paddington Vestry .. 
Corporation ... 

Limehouse Board of Works 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Pg 
Corporation ... Be om 
Streets Committee ... 


Worshipful Company of Watermen, &c, 


Town Council... 

Highways and Drainage Committee 
Urban District Couneil on 
Corporation ... 

Suffolk County Asylum iy 
Cerunle Rural District Council . 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


£50, £30, £20 .., 2 ae va 
£50, £30, £20 .., es tobe FH 
£30, £20, £10 .., : 

£100, £50, £30 


£100, £50, £30 .. Soa 
£31 10s., £10 10s... 24 
£20, £10 “ae Aa 
£25 an “ 


JOURNAL 


a Corporation of Bradford 


2 : : Sa 
| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED \ 


J. Beaty, Old Post Office-court, Carlisle, 4 
D. Hinchcliffe, Surveyor, Union House, Dorchester. 
J. Ryan, 100, George-street, Limerick. 

G. A. Barnard, Architect, City Roid, Winchester. 
Ma. Gummow, A.R.1.B. os ‘Wrexham. 


R. V. Macrory, City Electrical Engineer, jondostaane : 
Mrs. Jenby, Brockenhurst Mill, Brockenhurst. bay. 
W. M. Cowdell, 12, Grey Friars, Leicester. : r 
City Engineer, "Town Hall, Hull. ‘ 
J. F. C. Snell, A.M.1.C.E., Dunning.sbreet, Sunderland. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. S. ; 
W. A. Valon, Engineer, Corporation Offices, Ramsgate. — 
R. E. W. Berrington, Bank Buildings, Wolves 


Quebec Bridge Company, Canada. 
T. L. Galbraith, Clerk, Stirling. a 
oe Engineer, Dewar- place, Edinburgh. | oe aa 
Prof. A. B, W. Kennedy, 17, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.¥ 
Ss. Watters, Clerk, Poor Law Office, Milford. ta 
W. A. Chamen, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow. ian 
J. T. Harvey, Waterworks Offices, Ashey, ARTE i 
P..C. Hart, 32, John Finnie-street, Kilmarnock. 
J.T. Harvey, ‘Waterworks Office, “Ashley, Brading. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8. W. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. - 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Brighouse. 

R. “Whyte and Co., 22. Bury-strevt, St. Mary Axe, KE. = 
F.G Cockey, 98, High- street, Newport, I. of W. 
J. J. Phillips and Son, 61, Royal Avenue, Belfast. ; 
W.C, Cripps, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Tunbridge We 
W.R.Wright, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Bur 
W. C. Cripps, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Tunbridge We 
8. J. Wilde & H. F. Price, Architects, Weston-super- 
P. C. Hart, 32, John Finnie-street, Kilmarnock, 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Chairman, Townsville Harbour Bourd, Towasville. 
Brazilian Consulate, England. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 

J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary-axe, E. vA 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffrey’s-syuare, St. Mary-axe, B.C, 
Engineer, Orgreave Colliery, near Sheffield, 
Signor Luigi di Matteo, Taranto, Italy. = 
Cash Supply Stores Ltd., Portinatesinan Halifax. 
F.C. Wilson, 153, Uppe Dale-road, Derby. 


T. D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Ww. Cc, 
W. Hutchinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Barrow-in- -Farness. 


Company’s Offices, 76, Gresham House, Old Broad-sts 
G. Baxter, 93, Commercial- street, Dundee. 
W.A. Valon, Engineer, Ramsgate. Bas 
W.S. Haddock, Committee’s Offices, Wervingtow ; 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office,S.W. 
F. J. Finglah, Borough Surveyor, Carmarthen. ~~ 
H. G. Keywood, Engineer, Maldon. Fi. 


G. Gregson, District Surveyor, Weston-hill, Duras a 
A. Hogg, 24, Academy-street, Elgin. Y 
Surveyor, Dover- road, Folkestone. ; ie: 
G. Livingstone, 1, Pimlico-road, S.W._ os 
W. B. Purser, 31, Bedford-road, Horsham. 


F. Dethridge, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 
Borough Enzi ineer, Town Hall, Bootle. 

S. G. Ratcliff, Clerk, White Horse- st., ‘Commerciale 
TV... Davison, C. E., New Malden. 
Surveyor’s Office, The Broadway, Wimbledon. ‘a 
E. Kenworthy, Engineer, Council House, Handsworth 
H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
W. Wellburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, aes 
W. B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. aS 
S. Mather, Counceil’s Office, Victoria. road, Surbiton. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
J. W. Bradley, Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverbumps 1 
G. Bell, Estate Agent, Doncaster. 
Grigor ‘and Young, Elgin. ~ 


L. Jacob, 423, Nay Croas road, S.E. 
_ Wheeler, Motspur Park, Malden, Surrey. 


J. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Taunton. 
R.M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eas 
W. Smith, 41, Parliament-street, S.W i 
City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. ay 
A. T. Cobbold, County Hall, Ipswich. ; * 

G. Armstrong, 24, Bank- -street, ‘Carlisle, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Public Libraries Committee. ~ 
Corporation-of Harrogate. 
Samuel Stead, Boro’ Srarveyor, Manipal Ofeas 


Burnley School Board, Ormerod- roa, meas : 
City Surveyor. 

Dartford School Board, Kent. a: 
W. J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District” Counelg K 
Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
The Vicar, SS Oxon, 
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F roperty and Land Sales. 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


A ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
= oar to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
PERIODICAL SALES of 

REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 

LIFE INTERESTS and ANN UITIES, 

LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

_ Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

| __ Kindred Interests, 

on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
mouth throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
, H.C. Remaining date for 1898 :— 

December 15th. 


' he following are the appointments fixed for 1899 : — 


f May 4th September 7th 
nuary 19th May 18th September 21st 

ebruary 2nd June Ist October 5th 

‘eb: June 15th. October 19th 
July 6th November 2nd 
July 20th November 16th 
August 3rd ~ December 7th 
August 17th December 21st 


fices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No, 999 


J —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
ation (L.B. and S.C, Rly.) under one hour from 
ondon and adjoining a village where are church, Stfops, 
nd post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 
OR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
OPERTY of 53 acres, with afrentage to the main 
shton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
it, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
ie water mains along the frontage. Would be 


PATLRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession. 


| ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 

instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
okenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
eviously sold by private contract), the above property, 
te in a favourite residential district, about a 
er of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
nile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
velopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
gossessing charming views over the intervening country 
‘psom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
ge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
me Cottages, and the “‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. 
rtion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 

be included in the sale as a *‘ going concern.” 

_Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
RLES JuPp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. 3 
of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


r order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. 


SSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 

WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
ucerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
Op., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
proach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
hold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
ded to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 


articulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. Kinas- 

» DoRMAN, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 

md; of Messrs. WaLrorp and WitsHin, Auc- 

4 Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. Frrip and Sons, 
ve. 


¥ order of the Executors of Miss Susanna Roycroft.— 
__ Camberwell.—Leasehold Ground Rents, 


{| ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL by 
& AUCTION, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
UARY 18th. at TWO o’clock, in two lots, improved 
SEHOLD GROUND RENTS, amounting to £45 
um, arising from and amply secured upon three 
nd six dwelling-houses, being Nos. 202, 204, and 
Camberwell-road, and Nos. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44, 
ion-street, adjacent, of the rack rental value of 
£200 per annum. 
jculars of G. Asteni Hawt, Esq., Solicitor, 8, 
ray’s Inn-square, and of the AucTionErERs, 54, Borough 
sh-street, S.E., and 52, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Old Kent-road.—Leasehold Investment. 


/{ ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL by 
L AUCTION, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
18, at TWO, three modern LEASEHOLD RESI- 
CES, Nos. 93, 95, and 96, Avondale-square. in good 
ntial locality, close to Old Kent-road Station, let 
mated to produce from quarterly tenants about 
annum, and held for about 60 years unexpired 
und rents, 

ticulars of Frepx. W. Firip, Esq., Solicitor, 52, 
y-lane, W.C., and of the AUCTIONEERS, as 


On a’ 


ecember 28, 1898.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

’ FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


IDLANDS.—For immediate DISPOSAL, 

in a very prosperous and growing town, a First- 

class BUILDER’S BUSINESS, with good town and 

country connection. Stock and plant estimated at 

£2000, all good stock. Fifty hands regularly employed. 

Books open for inspection and satisfactory reasons for 

disposal.—For further particulars apply J. H. Hews, 
Valuer, Loughborough. 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 
ee AR a NN 2 Boman EONS Ts 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Soach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


R I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MIppLETON and CarpeENn, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ee SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTI- 


TIES, &c., carefully prepared by young Architect. 
Moderate terms to those about to build.—ArrrsTIc, 1, 
West-terrace, Whitby. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisoments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


Ww ANTED a capable ASSISTANT. Must 


be a good draughtsman, with architectural 
experience. Send samples of drawing.—State age, 
experience, and salary expected, and references to JAMES 
Perry, M.E., M.I.C.E., County Surveyor, Galway. 2 


VV aN EE D, a thoroughly qualified ARCHI- 
TECT’S ASSISTANT. Must be able to help 
with quantities. Salary not exceeling £3 3s.—Reply, 
stating experience, forwarding specimens of work, to 
ARCHITECT, 102, Westborough, Scarborough. 1 


RACING and TYPE-WRITING. — 

VACANCIES for pupils in well-established Office, 

Gentlewomen only.—Box 853, Buri~tpERS’ JouRNAL 
Office, 1 


ORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, Clerken- 
well, E.C.—APPLICATIONS are invited for the 

post of CARPENTER and INSTRUCTOR in CAR- 
PENTRY and JOINERY. Salary £120 per annum; full 
time. Applications should be received not later than 
January 3rd, 1899.—For further particulars apply, by 
letter, to R. MuLitineux Watmstry, D.Se., Principal. 
2 2 


ANCHESTER CORPORATION TRAM- 
WAYS DEPARTMENT. 

The TRAMWAYS COMMITTEE of the Manchester 
Corporation require a competent ENGINEER to assist 
the City Surveyor in carrying out the engineering 
work required in connection with the permanent way ; 
he must have a thorough knowledge of tramway con- 
struction and be capable of preparing plans for and 
supervising the construction of all new lines, and the 
alteration and reconstruction of the existing track 
necessary in view of the introduction of electric traction. 
Salary £200 per annum. 

The Committee also require a TEMPORARY 
ENGINEERING ASSISTANT; he must be a neat and 
expeditious draughtsman and able to survey and level 
accurately. Wages 50s. per week. : 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and enclosing 
copies of recent testimonials, to be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Tramways Committee, Town Hall, 
Manchester, endorsed ‘‘Engineer”’ or ‘‘ Engineering 
Assistant,’ and must be received on or before SATUR- 
DAY, the 3lst December, 1898, . 
WM. HENRY TALBOT, 

Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 
~ Manchester, 
16th December, 1898. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. : 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office, 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and A covgaeed Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


A DVERTISER requires ENGAGEMENT 
as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Neat draughtsman, 
colourist, and tracer ; able to make small surveys, &e.; 
moderate salary.—Apply, Box No. 914, Office of 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


UILDER’S CLERK and GENERAL 
ASSISTANT requires SITUATION. Thorough 
practical knowledge of the trade. Aged 26. Good 
references.— Apply J. Mason, 25, Nba ee eye 


LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

ManaGEer, JOHN B, THORP, ArcuitTExct & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 


MS: 
Ueprnkvie No. 1011, Holborn 


Dividitore London,” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRIG Minedies setae MON Bee INNS. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT-MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
s. d. 


Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under _... an sae TAL 
Each Additional Line.., ie eh aie 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction : 


Six Lines or under ... ie vis ve see S 
Each Additional Line... na yi Poe ia 


- Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) er oe? 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... Bee Os 6 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 
Six Lines or under aa = + Mee tebe OULU, 
Each Additional Line ... xe Py ese wer?) La 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C*® 
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aT The Art Magazine for 1898. 
NOW READY. I= sr. 


os LHE 


Architectural Review. 


SPECIAL ART NUMBER. 


‘The present is the first number of a new volume of this journal, which from month to month is of the greatest instruction 
to Architects in matters belonging to the artistic, as apart from the mechanical, side of their craft, and is also 
interesting to all lovers of Art for the beautiful illustrations which it publishes.’’~The Daily Chronicle. a 

‘‘ Charming pictures, architectural and otherwise.’’—The Speaker. 

‘*A treasury of excellent things, literary and artistic.’’—Westmoreland Gazette. 

‘‘Overflows with good literature as well as good pictures.’’—The Guardian, 

“‘A very excellent number.’’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


SUPERBLY “aigEW Ss? Rage) 


BY 
SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
JOHN RUSKIN. J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
F. L. EMANUEL. T. M. ROOKE. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., LL.D. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 
The Castles of “The Three Muske- | The Arts in Ancient Egypt: 


teers”: Written by the Rey. W- J. LOFTIE, Baam 


No. 1.—Porthos, His Chateau of Pierrefonds. : ; % 3 
Written by ‘‘ KHEPR.” Wild Bird Life in London: 
How They Restore . Written and Illustrated by R. B. LODGE 
eae oe ea Cyprus, its Architecture and 
The Architecture of Michael Angelo: tiquities : 
Part II. Written by H. B. WALTERS, M.A., F.Siay 
Written by BERESFORD PITE. a 
Italian Marriage Coffers: The Work of G. F. Watts: 
Written by OLIVER BRACKETT. Written by W. E. F. BRITTEN. . 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME. 


It is a most suitable time to become a subscriber to this the only Magazine dealir 1g 
with Architecture and the Allied Arts and Crafts. ; 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents. = 


The Publisher requests that any difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Review’’ be reported to him at once. 


| Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Was it not Schumann 
who, in his advice to young 
e;. musicians, forbids them to 
play bad music or even to listen to it? This 
_ by way of preserving intact what an esteemed 
contemporary once called—in a moment of 
 inspiration—“ the higher taste and fancy.” 
~ This advice may be all very well for the 
musician, he may find it possible to carry it 
out. Nobody asks him to produce bad music, 
and nobody, but the organ grinder, asks him 
_ to listen to it. The door is always open to 
him to leave the room, or, as a last resource, 
he may stop his ears. As for his produc- 
tions, good or bad, the world could roll on 
without them. The penny steamboats would 
still ply on the Thames—at intervals—and 
- Parliament would meet again as usual, 


There is no more excuse for the musician 
than there is for the poet to produce aught 
_ but the best. But with the architect it is 
_ different. The world must have buildings, 
and so he must produce something—good if 
possible, but still he must produce. Parlia- 
ment could not meet without a Parliament 
House. There is therefore some excuse for 
him if he produces the bad, or, at any rate, 
the mediocre. The spirit of genius cannot 
be for ever whispering in his ear. Haply she 
is truant at times—to inspire the courtly lays 
of the Poet Laureate, or the obiter dicta of 
metropolitan magistrates. But daily the 

~ mill grinds on; warehouses will not wait; 
_ ground rents are being paid, and the specu- 
lator hungers for his profits. The citizens 
increase, and they must be housed; old 
buildings decay, and they must be re- 
- newed—whether the architect be inspired 
~ ornot. The streets of London bear witness 
that generally he is not. For if we thus turn 
_ out, day by day, our allotted tale of bricks 
_ and mortar, driven by the whip of the task- 
‘master, with one longing eye on the Promised 

_ Land—the echoing slopes of Parnassus, the 
_ flower enamelled meadows. where Apollo 
- sings—and the other gloomily fixed on the 
date for signing the contract, what chance 
_ have we? and what profit have our com- 
_rades? We force them to go about the 
streets in blinkers, or tap the pavement with 
a stick, in the interests of “the higher taste 
_.and fancy.” The artistic temperament is 
sensitive and impressible; perhaps we never 

_ realise the precise effect the sordid appear- 
~ ance of our streets must have on anyone 
cursed with such a system of construction, 
or how far the mediocrity of the fathers is 
visited on the children. A certain groove 
fallen into; a certain atmosphere created ; 
into this we all are born, and in this we live 
_ and breathe and work. . There is little doubt 
that the lack of a clear and bracing artistic 
atmosphere will account, in a great measure, 
-for much that is commonplace. 
_ atmosphere in which London architects live 
- isas depressing as the natural atmosphere, 
-_ and has the same insidious effect, ina general 
lowering of tone. Is it not Ruskin who says 
that there is that.in the streets of a town that 
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“bricks up to death mens’ imagination, as 
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sure as ever perished forsworn nun.” Hand 
and eye, heart and brain alike, grow inured 
to the commonplace; and how to avoid it is 
the puzzle. We cannot shut our eyes when- 
ever we see a bad building, or when should 
we geta chance to open them ? and some of 
us cannot even refrain from producing’ bad 
buildings ourselves; however much against 
our will. The world will have buildings ; 
good or bad, it will have them, and it always 
wants them at once. ASR, J: 
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importance and interest of their subject, and 


to have concerned themselves more with a 
record and deseription of buildings than 
with the spirit which gave them _ birth. 
What seems to be still needed, is a broad and 
comprehensive review of the march of human 
progress in this direction. A treatise that 
should deal, not so much with the details of 
actual buildings, as with the physical and 
spiritual wants that called these buildings 
forth, and the skill that rendered them pos- 
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SKETCHED BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


Iris. no disparage- 
ment to the labours 
of many distinguished 
men to say that the ideal history of Archi- 
tecture has yet to be written. It is a truism 
to remark that the history of Architecture is 
the most certain record of the progress of 
humanity. They, therefore, who would 
attempt this record, engage in an under- 
taking to which is attached a peculiar dignity 
and responsibility. They write the history 
of the growth of the human spirit, as traced 


in its noblest manifestations. With the 
exception of Viollet-le-Duc, most historical 
writers seem hardly to have realised the full 


European 
Architecture.* 


_ _ * “ European Architecture: A Historical Study.” By 
eae. A.M., Ph.D., F.A.I,A. Macmillan and 
~-Co, Ltd, : 


sible; that should demonstrate how the same 
reasoning power, whether applied at the 
Acropolis of Athens or the Isle of France, 
tends to produce its effect according to the 
materials upon which it acts, and so, in 
different circumstances, produces different 
results. Of this latest history before us, it 
cannot be said that it throws any new light 
on the working of the human mind. If it 
has any special feature, any unusual justifica- 
tion for its existence, it is that it is written 
by an American, partly with the idea of 
providing for those American students who 
cannot visit Europe, a help in the interpreta- 
tion of their photographs and plans. To 
write a history of Architecture two things 
are indispensable,—an exact knowledge of 
facts, and a complete understanding—a firm 
grasp—of the nature of Architecture and. its 
fundamental principles. On this last point, 
many of us would be inclined to -join issue 
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with the author from the very first definition 
of Architecture in his introduction, where he 
states that “ Architecture is what is known 
as a decorative art, that is, it consists in 
applying fine art to certain objects of utility 
—in this case to buildings.” Would it not 
be more precise, to say that Architecture is 
a constructive art—the art of building ? 
Again, the author sometimes appears to lose 
his grip of first principles, as for instance, 
when discussing Palladian work, he observes ; 
“The fronts of churches such as S. Francesco 
della Vigna are criticised in the very guide 
books, as not agreeing with the interior; but 
this, after all, isa small fault, as the chief 
lighting of the interior is easily provided, 
and the building is a simple hall which any 
front may be thought to suit; itis a common 
fault, too, and all Italy joined with Palladio 
in building its church fronts as it pleased.” 
But is this after all a small fault? and will 
any front suit a simple hall? and because the 
fault is common, is not this the greater 
reason it should be condemned? It seems 
to us that, if a history such as this is to be 
of any real value to students—beyond pro- 
viding them with a pleasantly-written 
catalogue of names, dates, and details—it 
must keep a firm hold of principles, and 
discriminate between those buildings which 
embody them and those which do not; be- 
tween those which are the work of skilful 
and accomplished architects, handing down 
principles and traditions, and those which 
are contemporary imitations and adaptations 
by comparatively ignorant men. For, in all 
ages, architects have been few and builders 
many. And for the illustrations of suck a 
history, should they not be selected.as typical 
examples of the various styles, rather than as 
isolated and abnormal instances? for the 
abnormal may interest, but the normal 
teaches. And should they not, where possible, 
be complete monuments, or sufficiently com- 
plete for us to tell what the original idea 
was, what the designer thought and felt, how 
he looked at things? for this is what we 
want to know. On page 221 is a reproduction 
from Viollet-le-Duc—a study of what a 
church of the character of Reims Cathedral 
would have been had it been completed 
according to the original conception. Does 
not this show us, at a glance, more of the 
men of that day, and their ideas and aspira- 
tions, than drawings of a dozen mutilated or 
unfinished examples, which are often a puzzle 
to the keenest minds? And while the author 
was by way of borrowing from Viollet-le- 
Duc, how many wonderful drawings might 
he not have found in the “Lectures,” or 
“The Habitations of Man,” such as the 
typical Venetian palace in the latter. As it 
is, the illustrations, both with regard to their 
selection and to their merits as drawings, 
leave much to be desired. There certainly 
are nine photographs, which, for beauty of 
subject, or of reproduction, could not easily 
be surpassed, and the drawings from Viollet- 
le-Due would lend distinction to any book; 
but what can be said for the drawings of 
S. Sebaldus at Nuremberg, or 8. Katherine at 
Oppenheim, from Foerster? or of many 
others which seem to have been prepared for 
this volume? Considering how many first- 
rate black-and-white draughtsmen America 
ean boast of, it seems strange that these 
drawings should beso poor. 


ne French Minister of Public Instruction 
has just presented to the trustees of the 
British Museum a cast of a bronze statue of a 
young charioteer, the original of which was 
recently unearthed by French archeologists 
on the site of. Delphi.’ The owner of the 
chariot can be identified by an inscription of 
two verses which has survived along with the 
statue, as Hieron, King of Syracuse, a frequent 
competitor at the Pythian and Olympic games, 
and the patron of Pindar and Bacchylides. 
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AccoRDING to a late 
telegram, Dr. Baccelli, 
Minister of Publie In- 
struction, has ordered the immediate evacua- 
tion of the three halls in the Doge’s Palace, 
which, if the apprehended collapse of the 
structure should occur, would be the first 
portion of the building to suffer. The 
whole library of St. Mark’s will then be 
removed into the rooms of the Zeeca. This 
seems to show that the reported sinking of 
the structure adjacent to the Bridge of 
Sighs, and the yielding of the timbers 
supporting the floor of the library of St. 
Mark, is of a serious nature; although the 
architects of the Palace, and Signor Berchet, 
and Signor Rosso, respectively the director 
and architect of the district committee, state 
that the apprehensions entertained on the 
subject are of an unduly exaggerated 
character, that the alleged subsidence in the 
walls of the palace near the Bridge of Sighs 
does not exist, and that a slight movement 
of the wall is due only to the oxidation of 
the metal clamps and threatens no immediate 
danger. These gentlemen also deny that the 
floor of the library is in a dangerous con- 
dition ; the decayed portions, they say, are 
being gradually renewed, and no stringent 
measures are necessary. Other distinguished 
Venetian architects, however, agree with the 
Report of the Council of Fine Arts, which 
first advertised the condition of the building, 
and the fact that it was necessary to shore up 
the floor of library three years ago, that parts 
of the ceiling of the Sala del Maggior Con- 
sigalio has fallen, and the settlement of the 
wall near the canal has broken the capitals of 
the pillars, would indicate that the building 
is in a bad state of decay. The action of the 
Minister of Public Instruction is no doubt 
authorised by the report of Signor Boito, 
the Milan architect who was appointed by 
the Government to report on the state of the 
building. 


When Doctors 
Disagree. 


i WE are glad to 

‘The Church-going notice that owing no 
Bell.”’ doubt to the pro- 

longed twilight of 

the 1898 silly season, incidental to the long 
Parliamentary vacation, the nuisance of 
London church bells has been exploited along 
with such old favourites as London Smoke, 
the District Railway, and Street Noises. 
We think that the poet who discredited the 
charms of solitude and bemoaned the im- 
munity of the lonely valley and hill-side from 
the sound of “tha church-going bell,’ can 
never have lived, laboured, or spent his 
Sundays in one of our cities or large provincial 
towns. -Apart from the sentiments of 
tradition, there is a useful purpose served by 
the bells hung in the towers of our country 
churches; but the sentiment of a chureh bell 
pales very considerably when brought into 
close association with omnibuses and electric 
light and the clashings of those of numerous 
diverse sects and creeds. Besides this, the 
continuous clangour throughout Sundays and 
holy days is a great nuisance and distress to 
a large section of the community, more 
especially since the majority of these bells 
are cheap makeshifts which lack those 
essential qualities of timbre and calibre which 
gives dignity and a certain beauty to church 
bells. Modern bells are often, like many 
other modern things, but the crudest counter- 
feits and shams of what they assume to be. 
Often they are not bells at all, but steel 
tubes or rods, and when the form of the true 
bell is retained, they are commonly made 
of base metal, and are struck with a hammer 
because the building in which they hang will 
not allow of them being swung. When this 
arrangement is adopted the bells are rung by 
a mechanical contrivance that insures a 
rigorous accuracy in the stroke and rhythm— 


-reputation—even in Dublin—for its filth 


_ mentioned. 


- {January 4, 7 
and thus we are inflicted with bells fron 
which every graceful and beautiful attribut 
has been stripped. Unfortunately it 
only in the smaller and less consp 
churches that these sorry makeshift 
existent. Holy Trinity, Chelsea, is 0: 
those churches which has been fitted 
steel tubes struck with hammers, ad 
tered it would seem by clockwork. T 
can be justly described by no other 
than “infernal,” and must certainly pre. 
the value of the house property lying a 
end of Sloane Street. Sorry makeshift 
as these, which exist not on their own 
but only because they assume to be 
thing which we have learned to respe 
ill-fitted for any dignified use; and 
connected with a place of worship, speak 
for the public ideals. ae 


CompPLAInNtTshaw 
A Neurotic Age. urged in particular. 
ever, not so much a; 
the “Church-going Bell” as that — 
may by a similar license be described as 
Lunatic Asylum-going Bell. This be 
a weakness for playing tunes at unreason 
times, and is in particular addicted to tell 
the parish at length .every three hours + 
‘‘ there’s nae luck aboot the hoose.” It tl 
wakes folk up at three and six o’clock in 
morning with four separate “ cat-calls, 
stammers out again that “ there’s na 
aboot the hoose,” a fact which, in the eir 
stances, it is a fatuity to insist upon. — 
Church of St. Clement Danes first drew 
the anathemas of lawyers living in the - 
and now St. James’ in Bermondsey is eall 
forth wide abuse. This church is distinguis 
with a “ Diamond Jubilee set of chimes, 
is so puffed out and flustered with self-conse 
quence that it has fallen to the expedient of 
playing two tunes at onee. This fact is 
guaranteed. At three o’clock in the morning 
“God save the Queen” and the “ 
Hundredth” can be heard to fight i 
note by note, in the church tower. Co 
between other rival tunes have also 
noted. This public intolerance is cl 
teristic of the present order of exis 
The stress and strain of modern life wi 
brook distractions which were held tode 
and brighten the days of our grandfath 


Improvements 
in Dublin. 


at the Jenner Institute, recalls his gi 
Dublin of workmen’s dwellings, ree 
buildings and park, the scheme for y¥ 
has just reached the stage of being se 
in a Parliamentary Bill. The district 
volved in this handsome scheme of impr 
ments is that lying about St. Patrick’s C 
dral. The locality has long had an infa: 


shackle tenements, and abominable sanitat 
The cathedral and the deanery, with its h 
enclosing wall, have been hitherto appr 
able only through foul and filthy by-stre 
and are beset close on two sides by loa 
slums. Perhaps in no-city out of Ire 
would this state of things be allowed tea 
with the complacent satisfaction of the inh 
tants ; and even now we see that it 

private enterprise and munificence, and bj 
act of the Municipal Corporation, that 
cleansing of this portion of the city is te 
entered upon. Some time ago the authori 
were compelled to demolish many of 
houses in this district, some of which 
there has long existed an unsightly tr 
rounded by a high hoarding. Part 
ground to be presented to the city wil 
out in gardens; and the rest will be a 
to the widening of the streets abuttin 
site, and to the erection of the buildi 
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VI—ZARAGOZA. 


BS - By F. Hamtnron JAcKson, R.B.A. 


7) (Continued from page 197.) 


Py ARAGOZA may be easily reached by rail 
Z from Madrid, or from Barcelona, either by 

way of Lérida or Caspé. The lines run 
_ through scenery of the finest kind whichever 
- route may be selected, though the Lérida line is 
¥ the least interesting in spite of its passing close 
to Montserrat, owing to the large extent of 
F 
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_ harren country through which it runs. Near 
_ Zaragoza the country is rather flat, and for 
some distance outside Madrid it is featureless, 

a but after passing Alcala de Henares, the rail- 
_ way runs up the Henares valley and the land- 
_. scape begins to be attractive. The name, 
_ Aleald de Hefares, means the Castle of the 
 River— the Arabic “El Nahr,” meaning 
“river “—and from the railway the town 
presents an appearance of some importance, 
being girdled with towered walls, above 
which rise conical roofs and church towers. 
Formerly, there was a great and celebrated 
university here, now removed to Madrid. The 
place is also notable as having been the birth- 
place of Cervantes. The valley goes on 
gradually rising and narrowing, and the rail- 
way follows the course of the river, in the main, 
past the cities of Guadalajara (the river of 
stones, “ Wada-l-ha-Jarah,”’ a most descriptive 

~ nime), and Siguenza~ (which presents an 
_ imposing appearance with its cathedral facade, 
aud at the top of the town, the archbishop’s 
piace or alcazar), and many smaller places 
picturesquely situated and built, of which the 
eurves of the line give travellers varying 
successive views. At the head of the valley 
the summit of the mountain range is pierced 

by a rather long tunnel, and then the line runs 
down the gorge of the river Jalon, crossing 
the frontier of Castile and Aragon between 
- Huerta and Ariza. In this gorge, one looks 
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down on road and torrent passing together 
under the shade of abrupt precipices, which 
are hidden with greenery at their base, or 
through a rift into another tributary valley, 
the slopes of which sweep up to the sky, 
except for the crowning precipice—coloured of 
every warm earthy tint, contrasted with vivid 
green near the water. It is almost extrava- 
ganza-like, towns stand on isolated peaks of 
rock, round about which the line winds, giving 
many different views of the same place, while 
at the bottom of the valley the river rushes or 
lingers in pools, and the vineyards and 
orchards are only less green than the grassy 
meadows and cornfields, Above ali stand 
mountain masses of fantastic shapes, often 


-plunging down to the valley by precipitous 


descents, or rising to peaks which seem almost 
as if cut by the sweep of asword, such as those 
blades of “ ice-brook temper,” which used to be 
made at Calatayud, and plunged when hissing- 
hot in the icy waters of this river. 

At Bubierca the scenery is particularly 
striking, the line tunnelling through small 
spurs of the mountain and passing beneath 
houses and churches with porches of Italian 
character, giving sudden glimpses of land- 
scape, and odd views of village streets and 
mountain sides on issuing from the darkness 
of the tunnels. 

If Zaragoza be approached towards sunset, 
the traveller may have the luck to see the sun 
throw a marvellous glow across the wide 
champaign to the distant mountains. The 
houses. then flash out like jewels from the 
richly coloured plain, clouds and landscape 
mingling in one revel of colour of truly tropical 
splendour. 

If the traveller start from Barcelona and 
travel by way of Caspé, at first the line runs 
through the rich lowlands near the sea, but 
after passing Reus begins to rise rapidly to 
pierce the mountain range which turns the 
Ebro southward from Mora. The scenery is 
very fine, the shapes of the hill crests magnifi- 


cent, and the varying views of them up dif- | 


ferent valleys given by the curving of the line 
make the journey interesting. Just before 
entering the mountain gorges a fine panorainic 
view of the seaboard, bounded by the blue 
Mediterranean, is to be noticed, and at Mora del 
Ebro an equally fine mountain panorama, the 
hills forming,as it were, an enormous amphi- 
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Bridge over the Ebro 
Laragoza 


theatre around the station. After arriving at 
this place the line’runs up the valley of the 
Ebro for a considerable distance, not far from 
the bank, but high enough above the water to 
give extended views both up and down the 
river, and the train sweeps round curve after 
curve of the hillside, giving constantly chang- 
ing views of river, of scattered villages, and 
of the country rising to the hills on the further 
side, tilled and fertile. One may see from the 
carriage windows pomegranates, figs, vines, 
carob trees, olives, walnuts, and many sorts of 
beautiful flowering plants, beside grain crops 
of different kinds, and quaint water wheels 
and other contrivances for irrigation. After 
the line leaves the Ebro Valley it runs through 
a barren land for a time, where the names of 
many of the stations are Moorish, such as La 
Zaida, but it returns towards the river some 
time before the towers of Zaragoza are seen in 
the distance. 

Zaragoza is the capital of Aragon, and is a 
city of the greatest antiquity, dating from 
Celtiberian times. In the year 25 B.c. Augustus 
became its benefactor, and it was called Cesarea 
Augusta in honour of him, a title of which the 
present name is a corruption. It was captured 
by the Moors in the eighth century, and was 
recovered from them in 1118 by Alonso El 
Batallador, after a siege of five years. It 
has two cathedrals, in each of which the 
Chapter resides alternately for six months ; a 
curious arrangement, and one quite unique. 
The older of the two is called La Seo, “the seat” 
(the same idea as that expressed by ‘‘cathe- 
dral”), andit was used as a mosque during the 
Moorish occupation. On the outside are still 
some remains of decoration in the Moorish man- 
ner, areading and interlacing patterns made of 
projecting bricks, with tiles and other pieces 
of decorative pottery inserted. The interior 
is a large oblong space with vaulted roof, sup- 
ported by pillars at intervals, but not propor- 
tioned at all in the way our English cathedrals 
are.. The high altar is in a little recess, and 
has above it a fine sculptured retablo, with 
rich Gothic canopies crowning the figure sub- 
jects, the whole surrounded by a rectangular 
frame, very richly and delicately carved, It 
was made in 1456. In front of it is the Gothic 
Cimborio, or lantern, which is octagonal, This 
was finished in 1520. The heart of Don Bal- 
tazar, the infante so often painted by Velasqulez 
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is deposited here; he died of smallpox in 1616. 
Ferdinand the Catholic was baptised in this 
cathedral. The trascoro, the back of the choir, 
is a fine work of Tudelilla in the plateresque 
style—it was executed in 1538. Around the 
choir runs a wide aisle, from which many 
chapels open, most of them shut in by rejas, or 
screens of good design, made of iron and a good 
deal gilded. At the right of the principal 
entrance is a largish chapel, which is used a3 a 
parish church. It has an artesonado ceiling, as 
those Moorish ceilings are called which are 
made in sunk geometric patterns coloured in 
blue, red, and gold. There is a fine fifteenth 
century organ, and the fittings of the choir 
are also of that period; in fact, there is very 
little work of an earlier date visible. 

The other cathedral, Santa Maria del Pilar, is 
so called because it contains the jasper pillar-on 
which the Virgin is said to have appeared to 
St. James in the year 40 a.p. He was bidden 
to raise a chapel on the spot, which he did, 
and the Virgin has since then frequently at- 
tended mass there—so the authorized legend 
says! It is a building of fine proportions, and 
seen from across the magnificent bridge over 
the Ebro (a work of 1437) the domes group 
splendidly. They are covered with glazed 
tiles, yellow, green, and white, which add a 
touch of colour and contrast to the bare walls. 
These walls, however, form an excellent back- 
ground to the flower beds which are laid out 
in the plaza on the other side of the building, 
and in spring the aspect of that side is very 
pleasant, the bright colours of the flowers, and 
the children playing about between the beds 
in the sunshine giving accent and life to the 
scene, above which the sober, almost unorna- 
mented walls rise grey in the shadow. The 
church was a good deal modernised in 1753— 


a great part being rebuilt, and the interior is 
cold and uninteresting. The retablo of the 
altar major is the masterpiece of Damian 
Forment, the Aragonese sculptor, and is a 
very fine piece of work, the figure subjects 
(which are taken from the history of the 
Virgin) being well grouped, while the whole 
composition is surrounded by a very rich 
border of scroll work and figures of the same 
shape as that at La Seo. The stalls in the 
choir are also earlier than the building, and 
there is a good organ in a fine case. 

The “pillar” is housed within an oval 
chapel in the centre of the cathedral, behind 
the high altar, which is open on three sides 
and has a roof perforated with large oval 
openings, which is a fine piece of masonry. 
Itis entirely constructed of precious marbles, 
and the retablo is much overcharged with 
statues and carving. At the right of the 
altar stands a figure of the Virgin dressed in 
most elaborate robes, upon the sacred pillar, 
to touch which, however, one has to go round 
behind, where there is a hole in the casing to 
enable the faithful to kiss it. The kisses of 
ages have worn a large dent, for the wor- 
shippers are fervent and are not contented 
with a single osculation. All around the 


shrine are hung votive tablets, models of eyes, 


noses, legs, &c., made of wax or silver. 

The Church of Santiago, which has a fine 
Moorish-looking tower, contains a chapel said 
to mark the site where the apostle lodged 
when on his tour in Zaragoza. It also 
possesses his pilgrim staff, and a Gothic bell, 
which is of less doubtful authenticity. The 
Church of San Pablo, beyond the Mercado, is a 
very fine and impressive structure. It consists 
of. .a nave with aisles entirely surrounding it, 
and is lighted only by small windows high 
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up in the walls, so that the interior is v 
gloomy, and the figures of worshippers ap 
and disappear like shadows crossing the 
places where the light is stronger, on the 
way to or from the altars, where in the gl. 
the twinkling tapers burn. The high alta: 
another work of Damian Forment’s, and is 
the same shape as the others already noticed. 
The tower of this church is fine; it is treated 
rather in a Moresque manner, something like 
the destroyed leaning tower which used to stand 
in the Plaza San Felipe, but more delicate. _ 
Some of the houses of the old nobility and 
merchants are very fine, though rather over 
ornate. The most celebrated is that called 
Casa del Infante in the Calle de San Pedi 
built in 1550 by Gabriel Zaporta. It has an 
entrance doorway with delicately worked 
pilasters and a beautiful iron balcony above, 
and the patio is most beautifully decorated 
with carved pillars, soffits and arches ; figures 
are lavished all through the ornamentati 
whether in medallion heads, caryatid tors 
or groups. ‘The staircase is very delicate a 
beautiful, with a carved ceiling showi 
groups of musicians, and the areading on the 
first floor is marked by the same qualiti 
After passing through many vicissitudes, a’ 
being used as workshops for various trades— 
the upstairs rooms being occupied as tene- 
ments—it is for sale, and will probably no 
exist much longer, being in a very bad state 
of repair. Other houses are noticeable, though 
not quite so much so; but all through the 
city the substantial style of building, the 
superbly carved soffits, rafters, and external 
cornices will strike the eye. The Coso is the 
principal street, and some of the most orn 
and pretentious of the houses are to be found 
in it. There are many of them still pitted 
and riddled with shot marks, the honourable 
sears of memorable sieges. . ow 
The north-west gate, El Portillo, wasthescene 
of the heroic deeds of the “ Maid of Zaragoza.” 
Outside it is the citadel, the Aljaféria, built 
originally by the Moorish king, Abu Giafar, 
and thence called Giafariya. It was assigned I 
to the Inquisition by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and in the French war was used as a barrack, 
then as a military hospital, and lastly was 
degraded into a prison. It has now 
rebuilt, and is used as an arsenal and barracks, 
and consequently contains nothing worthy of 
notice save the remains of a little mosque 
though the attendants take the unfortun 
visitor with pride through wearisome rooms, 
containing interminable racks of guns, before 
allowing him to see what he wants to see. 
The market is filled with picturesqu 
costumed peasants, and with heaps of fr 
and vegetables, making glowing combinatio 
of colour,and such groups may also be se 
at the fountains, though the national costumes 
are dying out even here in conservative Spa 
and the universal Manchester print and g 
vanised iron pail threaten to drive picturesque 
ness from its last strongholds. One can still buy 
botas, the leather bottles which travellers sling 
at their sides and on the saddle peaks of their 
horses, and gourds grown for a similar purpose 
are also to be had. 2 


PS 
ir 


a. 


The Zaragozans spend a great deal of th 
time in the open-air, and on festas make little 
excursions to certain fondas, or inns, some dis- 
tance without the walls, where they enjoy 
themselves with eating and drinking and 
dancing. Those who visit the town towards 
the end of June may see them thus employe d 
on the two festivals of St. John Baptist and 
St. Peter, which are specially observed. 

Mention of the Exchange or La Lonja must 
not be omitted. It faces La Seo, on the oth 
side of the Plaza, which also has its beds 
flowers, and is not far from the bridge. It 
built in 1551, and it is a square brick build 
ing, with little turrets at the corners, and 
ornamented with heads of kings and warriors 
let into circular frames in the manner 
Holbein. The doors are studded with g1 
nails and plaques of metal. The interior ¢ 
tains Doric columns and a fine staircase 2 
ceilings. Needless to say it is not now 
as an exchange. ea 

Under Saracen dominion Zaragoza Ww: 


first a seat of provincial covernment, c 
afterwards the capital of an indepen lent 
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kingdom. Here, as elsewhere, the Moor applied 
himself to agriculture, and the Ebro became 
known as the “River of Fruits,’ from the 
orchards through which it ran. The climate 
was so dry that provisions did not decay ; and 
grain of all kinds could be preserved for an 
indefinite time. 

The Sultans and Walids entertained philo- 
sophers and poets at their courts, though 
science was never pursued by them with the 
enthusiastic ardour of the Khalifs of Cordova 
and the princes of Toledo, who devoted con- 
secutive days and nights to the solution of its 
fascinating problems. As the capital of 
Aragon, a kingdom gained foot by foot from 
the infidel, and whose inhabitants have never 
ceased to manifest the greatest. jealousy of 
any infringement of their time - honoured 
liberties, Zaragoza has always exerted a more 
weighty influence in matters political than any 
other city of its size in Spain. 

The forms of a constitution were observed 
in Aragon from the most ancient times, the 
royal authority being so abridged and curbed 
by restrictions as to make the power of the 
Sovereign merely nominal. The crown was 
elective, and the oath of allegiance taken by 
the nobles commenced with the phrase “ We, 
your equals.” The courts of justice were open 
to all; if the plaintiff were too poor to prose- 
cute his suit, the Government was bound to 
furnish him the means, and provide him with 
counsel. Liberty of the individual was pro- 
tected by a proceeding something like habeas 
corpus. Judges held office for life, and, while 
they performed other than judicial functions, 
were held strictly responsible for the proper 
discharge of all their duties, any lapse in which 
was punishable by death. The integrity of the 
magistrates-was further secured by a council 
of inquiry, composed of the chief dignitaries 
of the realm, and presided over by the monarch, 
which assembled once a year to examine into 
any complaints made against them. The 
“ General Privilege” of the kingdom of 
Aragon, which corresponded to our Magna 
Charta, antedated it by twenty-three years. 


Tur County Hospital, Bedford, is being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Shorlands’ patent double-fronted Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, which 
have been supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester, 
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LIST OF PRIZE-WINNERS. 


IR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., awarded 
the prizes gained by students of the 
Royal Academy Schools. The awards were as 
follows :—Landscape painting, A Bridge over 
a Trout Stream, Creswick prize (£30): Fred 
Appleyard. Painting of a figure from the life 
(open to male students only), silver medal: 
first, George Murray ; second, Edward Francis 
Wells. Painting of a head from the life, silver 
medal: first, Mary Tiowgood ; second, Fred 
Appleyard. Painting of a draped figure (open 
to female students only), silver medal: first, 
Grace Elizabeth Page; second, not awarded. 
Cartoon of a draped figure, Calliope, silver 
medal and prize (£25), George Murray. 
Design in monochrome for a figure picture, 
Joseph presenting his Father before Pharaoh 
—Gen. xlvii., 7, Armitage prizes: first (£30) 
and bronze medal, not awarded; second (£10), 
Frank Cadogan Cowper. Design for the decora- 
tion of a portion of a public building, Harvest 
prize (£40), George Murray. Set of six draw- 
ings of a figure from the life (open to male 
students only): first prize (£50) and silver 
medal, George Murray; second (£25), Frank 
Shelley; third (£15), Christopher David 
Williams ; fourth (£10), not awarded. Draw- 
ing of a head from the life, silver medal: first, 
William Denis Eden; second, Annie Margaret 
Page. Drawing of astatue or group, silver medal: 
first, Fred Appleyard ; second, Annie Margaret 
Page. Perspective drawing in outline (open 
to painters and sculptors only) the Summer 
House in Kensington Gardens, near the Foun- 
tains, silver medal, no competition. Model ofa 
design, Endymion whilst asleep, is visited by 
Diana: first prize (£30), Stanley Nicholson 
Babb ; second (£10); Alfred Bertram Pegram 
(disqualified, owing to having received the 
same prize before). Set of three models of a 
figure from the life (open to male students 
only): first prize (£50) and silver medal, 
Gilbert William Bayes; second, (£20), Alfred 
(disqualified, owing to 
having received the same prize before). Model 
of a bust from the life (open to female students 
only), silver medal: first, not awarded ; second, 
Winifred Florence Hunt. Model of a design 
containing figure and ornament, Youths gather- 
ing Grapes, silver medal, ‘Stanley Nicholson 
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Babb. Model of a statue or group, silver 
medal: first, Frank Arnold Wright; second, 
Stanley Nicholson Babb. Design in Architee- 
ture, A Town Church, travelling studentship 
(£60), William Hawke. Set of architectural 
drawings, The Hall of the Middle Temple, 
silver medal: first, no competition; second, 
no competition. Set of architectural designs 
(upper school), prize (£25), John Stevens 
Lee. Set of drawings of an architectural 
design (lower school), prize (£10), Alfred 
Edward Corbett. Plan of a building, A Town 
Club House, prize (£10), Arthur Campbell 
Martin. Original composition in ornament, 
silver medal, no competition. Perspective 
drawing in outline (open to architects only), 
The Interior View of the Library at Lambeth 
Palace; silver medal, no competition. The 
Landseer scholarships, in painting, of £40 @ 
year, tenable for two years, have been awarded 
to Frank Shelley, Arthur G. Ackermann, and 
Christopher D, Williams (extra). In seul 

ture, to Gilbert W. Bayes and Mortimer J. 
Brown (extra). < 


THERE has just been completed, at the 
suggestion of Her Majesty’s Government, a 
survey of the harbour at Famagusta, on the 
east coast of Cyprus. E 

A portrait of the late Alderman Emanuel 
Whittaker, one of late Mayors of the borough 
of Oldham, and the head of one of the 
oldest firms of builders in the district, has 
been presented to the Oldham Corporation for 
their permanent collection. The portrait is 
the work of Mr. Sam Stones, of Ashton. 

Tue Salvation Army Building Association, 
which went into liquidation, has made arrange- 
ments under which all the shareholders will 
receive back the full amount of their shares, 
together with a small dividend. A final in- 
stalment of 15s. per £1 share will shortly be 
paid to the shareholders. am 

We have received the constitution rules 
of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council (re 
presenting the employers’ associations of the 
United Kingdom), the president of which is 
the Earl of Wemyss. The main objects of the 
Council are explained by Rule 6, which says: 
“The Parliamentary Council shall draft, sign, 
and present to Parliament petitions in favour 
of or against any Bills in respect of which 
action is taken by the Council.” We wish the 
Council every success. bs 
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CONDITION OF THE DOGE’S 
PALACE, VENICE. 


«RN a making a careful investigation, we 

now publish a report upon the true con- 
dition of the Doge’s Palace, says the Adriatico. 
The subsidences are not all due tothe enormous 
weight of the volumes composing the library 
of St. Mark, although they form a constant 
danger to the edifice. Subsidences have been 


- observed in three of the principal parts of the 


building, and the wall, for some reason, is not 
in a position of stable equilibrium. In any 
case itis necessary to take measures for re- 
moving, if possible, all causes of subsidence. 
The points of movement are on the corner of 
the Ponte della Paglia, on that adjacent to 
the Ponte di Canonica, and on that by the 
Porta della Carta. We are unable at present 
to state the true causes of such movements, 
but it is ridiculous to attribute them to the 
oscillations mentioned by the architects of the 
District Committee. Other causes must exist, 
which must be discovered and removed at any 
cost. The movement at the corner by the 
Porta della Carta is apparent on the walls and 
arches, especially of the Sala della Scrutinio, 
which may possibly be due to the remains of 
the tower of the old Palace, which is said to 
have been built on a narrow foundation. At 
all events, cracks have continued to appear 
and to spread. The greatest vigilance is 
required, and they should not be neglected. 
On the corner overlooking the Ponte di 
Canonica, a more noticeable movement by 
cracks and displacements is visible, especially 
in the Sala del Senato and the Sala del Col- 
legio (where the Doge and his Counsellors 
give audience to Ambassadors), and still more 
in the small church and ante-church, in which, 
in addition to cracks, the posts of the doors are 
out of position, so that some of the doors can- 
not be closed. 


A Very Weak Point 


is that fronting the Canal, over the entrance 
by water, and here the cracks are, perhaps, of 
more importance. There is a break in the 
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Senators’ Staircase, and here the movement is 
more evident. The steps are slightly separated 
from the walls, thus demonstrating that the 
lateral walls are not in a state of perfect 
stability. This movement tends towards the 
ground floor and the centre of the building. 
The column standing at the water entrance is 
not in a good position. The weight upon it 
is not uniformly distributed, and it shows 
cracks, which are constantly increasing. One 
of the reasons for this may be the abandon- 
ment, for seven or eight years, of the works 
commenced for testing the stability of the 
inner corner by the Ponte della Paglia. But 
the gravest reason is the great weight of the 
volumes of the library, which is increasing 
every day, owing to new books which are sent 
there. The props which now support the 
floor of the library were not erected to carry 
such a weight. Following the order of the 
Giunta della Belle Arti, we now come to the 
question of 


Worm-Haten Woopwork. 


After five centuries of filtration of water and 
damp, the heads of the beams at the junction 
with the walls in the Ducal Palace may be 
almost completely destroyed. Several beams 
were removed in such a state as to leave a 
great part of the upper floor supported solely 
by the cohesion of the cement of the flooring. 
Three halls of the library are now shored up, 
but merely as a precautionary measure. The 
beams in the Quarantia Cavile, one of the 
halls which appears to be most damaged, have 
been seriously bent. This curvature produces 
an effect different from that which is caused 
merely by the compression of walls supporting 
the beams. It was declared two years ago that 
some cracks appeared on the ceiling of the old 
Hall of Manuscripts, and, that ceiling having 
been demolished, the beams were found in a 
very good condition. But why, if they were 
good, were they changed? Where are the old 
beams? We know that not one of those beams 
could be used. The ceilingsin several halls have 


Given Way, 


and the pieces have been lost. We have 
ascertained that many wood decorations fall 
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and are collected. This is not a proof that 
they are in a good state of preservation, and 
the fact of collecting and putting aside pieces 
without perhaps even knowing to what ceilings 
they belonged is not reassuring. We ourselves 
are persuaded that the ceilings will not fall 
either today or tomorrow, but it is not logical 
to wait for them to fall, or for some precious 
paintings to be damaged in order to adopt 
necessary measures. It is true that in one 
arch the metal clamp is wanting, because it is 
under repair; it is also true that the arch is 
shored up—but it is equally true that the arch 
has been in this condition for more than two 
years. With the Salla della Scudo, owing to 
movements and the presence of large iron bars, 
some capitals have been broken and portions 
of them have fallen down. The curvature of 
the wall occasions internal filtration of water, 
the consequence of which cannot be precisely 
ascertained, as they may not only damage the 
walls, but also spoil some paintings which 
could not be replaced. These facts seem to 
fully justify the action of the Junta of Fine 
Arts, which could not divide the responsibility 
falling upon it with the architects of the 
District Committee in Venice. So far the 
Adriatics. But the local authorities to some 
extent contradict these alarmist reports, which 
they state originated with two members of the 
Giuntu della Belle Arti, who recently visited 
the palace (one being an architect and the 
other a painter). After a superficial examina- 
tion of the building, and without communica- 
ting with the local authority responsible for 
the care of the palace, these gentlemen gave 
publicity to the alarming statements quoted 
above. It is satisfactory to learn, on the 
authority of Cavaliere Berchet, the Director 
of the local Department for the Preservation 
of Public Buildings, and Signor Rosso, the 
architect attached to the Department, that 
there is no ground for alarm with regard to 
the safety of the building, and that there is 
no necessity for any repair beyond what is 
already in hand. All that needs to be done is 
to remedy a slight settlement, a few broken 
lintels and arches, and the dilapidation of the 
carved work in the Marcian Library. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RusKIN. 


One of the most startling sensations of the 
year has been the merciless exposure of the 
management of the South Kensington Museum 
as a result of the inquiry into the methods of 
thy Science ‘and Art Department, held by the 
Select Committee appointed for the purpose. 
A great many serious mistakes in policy, and 
much carelessness of administration, were 
definitely condemned in the report, and a series 
of recommendations were made, which, if 
properly carried out, can scarcely fail to add 
greatly to the usefulness of the Museum. 
The report was a particularly full and exhaus- 
tive one, dealing at length with all sorts of 
details ; and it was stated in terms sufficiently 
explicit to leave no doubt in the public mind 
as to the necessity for the changes suggested. 


CONSIDERABLE interest is likely to be 
aroused by the rapidly-approaching completion 
of the Great Central Company’s Metropolitan 
headquarters, off the Marylebone Koad, as 
over a quarter of a century has now elapsed 
since St. Pancras, the last of London’s great 
railway termini -to be erected, was opened. 
Not only is Marylebone on a far more modest 
scale than the Midland Company’s huge 
structure, but its plan entirely differs both 
from the latter’s and those on which the 
Metropolitan termini of other railway com- 
panies have been arranged. The station 
itself is entered by an approach on the 
eastern side of the hotel, and consists of three 
elerestory roofs, in aggregate 155ft. broad, 
resting on columns and covering two island 
platforms and six sets of rails. Its modest 
proportions may, therefore, at once be guessed, 
for this arrangement provides only. two 
departure and two arrival platforms. All the 
station buildings are of uniform pattern— 
namely, red brick, with terra-cotta dressings. 
The architectural design is simple; the 
frontage facing the hotel, from which it is 
separated by a broad roadway, might be that 
of an important country station; certainly it 
is totally different from that which one 
usually associates with a London terminus. 
The station will be supplied with both gas 
and the electric light, and for the latter eight 
dynamos are being installed on the premises. 
Immediately adjoining the station, and on the 
eastern side, in the triangle formed by Park 
Road, are located the horse-loading docks, the 
milk and fish platforms, and the carriage 
cleaning sheds, all in the ordernamed. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the new terminus is 
compact enough, and that, unlike those of 
other companies, notably the Great Western 
and North-Western, trains of “ empties”. will 
not have to be sent out several miles in order 
to be prepared for their next trip. Every- 
thing, with the exception of the locomotive 
running sheds, situated at Neasden, is on the 
spot. 


At last the Improvements Bill of the London 
County Council, embodying the scheme for a 
new street from Holborn to the Strand, has 
been deposited in the Private Bill Office. It 


is proposed that the new street shall leave 
High Holborn opposite Southampton Row, 


and proceed southerly, intersecting Great. 
Queen Street, Sardinia Street, Vere Street, 
At this point it will 


and Stanhope Street. 
bifurcate ; the western branch will enter 
Catherine Street and the Strand close to 
Wellington Street, so as to form an approach 
to Waterloo Bridge, while the eastern branch 
will pass through New Inn to the Strand at 
St. Clement Danes Church. The main street 


and the two branches will all be 100ft. wide. It . 


is proposed to widen the Strand for a con- 
siderable distance on the north side from St. 
Mary’s Church, and to acquire the whole area 
bounded by the Strand and the two branch 
streets. The cost of the necessary property is 
estimated at £4,442,000, and the recoupment 
is expected to yield £4,088,300. The cost of 
works and of rehousing persons displaced is 
put at £420,000, making the total estimated 
net cost of the improvement £774,200. 


Ar the prize distribution of the Chester 
School of Science and Art and Technical 
Schools, the Duke of Westminster, in empha- 
sising the importance of architectural train- 
ing, said how people could be content to live 
in villas with Qin. walls and bow windows 
facing north, with perhaps nothing to look at, 
was beyond him to be able to conceive. He 
feared that some of our descendants would never 
know what really Old England could show in 
the way of Architecture. In some of the 
older parts of the country—Hampshire and 
Wiltshire—there were to be seen very simple 
and beautiful buildings that had stood the 
test of time, but were now getting old, and 
perhaps our descendants would miss what we 
had been able to enjoy in the sight of beautiful 
buildings, not very expensive, but suited to 
their purpose. A square wall with four square 
windows just cut in that wall, a door in the 
middle, and a slate roof, could not be a very 
beautiful object. 


Wiru regard to Mr. Lethaby’s writings upon 
the ruffianly restorer, the St. James’s Gazette 
thinks more abuse than is exactly just has 
been lavished upon this unfortunate person, 
who is often only called in when absolute 
decay compels strong measures if the fabric is 
to be saved from utter ruin. We are not of 
the opinion that it is better to allow a master- 
piece of any art to crumble into total rnin by 
degrees. If the world’s best pictures and 
finest buildings could vanish suddenly like the 
Deacon’s Post-chaise, it might, perhaps (being 
irrevocable), be the best solution of the worst 
problem that awaits posterity. But we have 
to face the fact that ever since their first con- 
struction the sound of mallet and chisel has 
scarcely ceased at all upon the greatest of the 
cathedrals all over the face of Hurope. Many 
of them took so long to build, that when the 
last finishing touch was put to a western 
facade in the sixteenth century, the transept 
and choir of the thirteenth stood already in 
grave need of attention to the more weather- 
worn of their external details. Cologne 
Cathedral was only completed according to the 
original plans eighteen years ago. 


Bur it seems to be an acknowledged fact 
that the inspiration which gave us _ the 
cathedrals has vanished with those temporary 
accidents of commercial economy which en- 
abled the medizval master-masons to be sure 
of loving and unhasty work. If that be so, 
and if the spread of artistic education be still 
insufficient to compensate for modern condi- 
tions of deteriorated workmanship, a_ still 
stronger argument is provided not merely for 
preserving all the ancient art we have, but 
also for following, wherever Time has saved 
them, the suggestions of the old designers. 
What havoc can be wrought by neglect of 
this obvious precaution may be seen by the 
miserable frigid modern distortion clapped on 
to the western facade of St. Ouen, although 
the original drawing and half of the original 
masonry actually existed in Rouen. But we 
are chiefly moved to these remarks by the 
sudden appearance of two white blemishes on 
the mellowed facade of Notre Dame, in Paris. 


‘| White marble statues of Adam and Eve have 


allusions to Scriptural and Ignation times. — 


been put up on the west front. The guardian — 
will tell you that they are to be “coloured in 
harmony with the rest.” The Sainte Chapelle 
is already ruined; and the Palace of the Doges _ 
is in peril. eo 


Mr. Angernon Asuton, that diligent keeper — 
of the tombs, contradicts a report current 
lately that the grave of Constable, the painter, 
in Hampstead Churchyard, is in a neglected 
condition, but he says that another noteworthy ~ 
resting place in the same churchyard—that of — 
Joanna Baillie, the poetess—is ina bad state 
of neglect. The massive gravestone is mouldy 
and crumbling to pieces; the inscription can — 
now hardly be deciphered, and the iron rail- — 
ing has become entirely rusty. ce 

; a 

Ir is with regret we hear that Petersham 
Church is to be rebuilt by the purchaser of 
the Bute House Estate, who will add thereto 
a parish institute. The latter is no doubt a 
very praiseworthy idea, but the rebuilding of ~ 
the church is surely a misfortune. It is 
practically certain that nothing so perfectly — 
in accord with its surroundings will take its — 
place ; its little red-brick tower with quaint — 
bell turret above, its tiled roof and time-_ 
stained plastered walls peeping out of a 
wealth of vari-tinted greens, all combine to — 
produce, or rather compose themselves into,a 
dainty little picture that has been the subject — 
of many a painter’s brush. Nor is it withou 
associations with the famous ones of bygone 
times. Here lie the bones of Vancouver the ~ 
explorer, whose name lives in Vancouver — 
Land ; he was buried here in 1798. Here, too, be 
lie Agnes and Mary Berry, the famous blue- 
stocking spinsters, whose society everybody 
courted, and who were so dear to Horace ~ 
Walpole that he addressed them as his “twin 
wives,” signing himself “ Horace Fondle 
wives,” and to whom he bequeathed, jointly, 
“Little Strawberry Hill,” a house already 
famous as the abode of Kitty Clive. Mary, — 
the more distinguished of the twain—Wal- 
pole’s “Suavissima Maria”—was buried at 
Petersham in 1852. Another writer, thew 
versatile Mortimer Collins, whose fertile pen 
produced many a pleasant volume, the most — 
successful of which was “The Secret of Long — 
Life,’ was buried here in 1876. 4 


mi 


Extensive improvements to the interior of 
Cork Cathedral are now approaching com- ~ 
pletion. The entire church has been redeco- 
rated by Mr. John O’Connell, and special — 
attention has been given to the treatment of — 
the grained ceiling, well known as one of the 
finest examples of florid Gothic Architecture 
in the country. The baptistry is a chaste 
piece of decoration, the ceiling panels being © 
occupied with symbolic panels typifying 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, the pre- 
vailing tints of blue and silver harmonising 
well with the warm colouring of the church. 
The principal lighting is from lamps placed on _ 
the caps of the clustered columns, the result — 
of this arrangement is to give a soft light, — 
perfectly diffused, and well above the line of 
sight. This portion of the work was carried — 
out by Messrs. Porte, Sykes and Company. The 
old gallery front has been removed and a new 2 
one substituted more in keeping withthe style 
of the church; cusped segments beneath serve 
to break the horizontal lines. A mortuary 
chapel is in course of erection by Messrs. ] 
and P. Flynn, builders. Two new stained — 
glass windows are at present being fixed. — 
When all is complete the cathedral will be the _ 
most elaborately decorated church in Munster. 


In commemoration of Bishop Lightfoot, 
whose notable services to the diocese of 
Durham are still gratefully remembered, a 
very remarkable window has been placed in 
the church in Sunderland. It consists ofnine 
pictures, illustrative of the late Bishop’s life 
and work, interspersed with scenes and 


These form a very bold blending of the ancient 
and the modern. The window is one of the — 
most remarkable ever placed in an Hnglish 
church, and begins a revolution, so far as sul 
jects for treatment are concerned, in eccle: 
astical fenestral ornamentation, +a 
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CN Gothic work I cannot say that I am well 
pleased with the treatmentit receives. A 
great deal of it reminds me of the notice 
that is frequently sent out from chemists’ shops 
—*To be well shaken, &c.” Well, it does seem 
to have been well shaken in some localities. 
Possibly I am a little severe in my views to 
‘suit some people, but I must emphasise my 
esentment to this mixing of early Gothic 
carving and mouldings with the ball flower 
ornament upon the same doorway, dog-tooth 
ornament and ball flower apparently trying to 
houlder each other out, seemingly in dispute 
as to which had the right to be there. Late 
decorated crochets, quite correct upon an ogee 
moulded label, section of moulding also correct, 
but Early English ornament for the label ter- 
mination. Now once again any carved orna- 
ment incongruous to the style of Architecture 
s an abuse of decorative work. These dis- 
repancies should not occur on good architec- 
e, and it either arises from what I shall 
rm a want of knowledge or carelessness. I 
now of some modern churches where the late 
and early architecture are blended together. 
‘This sounds rather like a distiller’s term. 
Perhaps the idea is taken from that industry, 
‘or the blending of several kinds of liquids 
elp to make a success, consequently this 
ending of the early and late was desired to 
have the same result. But here the blending 
piss. 
ave been told in regard to a single build- 
where the mouldings have been a little 
d, that if it is a late Gothic label to put a 
Gothic terminal, and if its neighbour 
ould be of early work, then make terminal 
to harmonize with it. | 
With respect to church furniture, such as 
stalls, pulpits, reading desks, &c., that is 
another matter. I do not mind seeing these 
of a period of Architecture other than that of 
the church, providing that they are pure and 
unmixed, I should not go so far as was illus- 
trated to me a short time ago by a minister of 
religion, who, in referring to an early Gothic 
hurch in London, in eulogistic terms said: 
The church fittings were also in accordance 
vith the architecture, even the. choir boys’ 
urplices had the same treatment in their 
nanufacture, and the face of the minister of 
his truly Gothic church and surroundings 
likewise carried the same impress.” 
In enumerating a few examples,.I will 
commence with Early English work. It will 
'e admitted, I think, that in England there is 
more elaborate work, and agreater proportion of 
it, in the cathedrals, abbeys, and churches than 
what Scotland can boast; nevertheless, you 
have some very excellent work in Scotland : 
Glasgow Cathedral, Melrose, Elgin, and 
Holyrood Palace Chapel—at the latter place I 
ound some good ornament resembling the 
English work. Of this period in England I 
will mention York, Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln 
and Lichfield for this purpose. I suppose it 
will not be known to all of my hearers that 
there is a great variety of treatment in the 
mouldings and carvings of this work, each 
cathedral having quite a distinct, character— 


their instructions to carvers before starting 
their work what particular type must be 
arved upon this building, Some would prefer 
Salisbury, this being much smaller in the 
mouldings, and likewise the carvings; others, 
again, would require you to give the Wells 
treatment—here, again, the treatment is larger 
and bolder. 

There is also Stone Church, in Kent—a 
magnificent building with also a_ slightly 
lifferent treatment. Amongst other good 


* A-paper read before the Glasgow and West of Scot- 


so much so, that I have heard architects giving. 


nd ‘Technical College Architectural Craftsman’s _ 
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examples are some spandrils that I know will 
be familiar to art students. There are, I 
think, just two used in these institutions, but 
at the church they continue and are varied all 
round the apsidal end of the chancel. In look- 
ing at this period of Architecture what do we 
observe. The lancet windows full of vigour, 
the moulding of arches bold and deeply cut. 
And what of the ornament? Foliage of a type 
that lends itself to the mouldings: capitals 
with Bosses, having open parts between, laying 
bare the bell mould of the cap, giving depth 
of light and shade agreeing so perfectly with 
the masonry that no other ornament could be 
conceived to take its place. Of transitional 
work in England which succeeds early English, 
a period where the moulded work is not quite 
so bold, coming between early English and the 
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it required a special ornament for these men to. 
apply to it, and where could they derive it 
from if not from Nature. ‘Then the conven- 
tional forms were cast aside, the craftsmen of 
those times had recourse to the natural forms, 
and so applied to their capitals and other work 
examples as nearly resembling Nature as it were 
possible for human hands to make in stone. 

Of late decorated work England is very rich 
in examples, and Scotland has some very 
fine ones also: Melrose Abbey, Lineluden 
Abbey, and Paisley Abbey. In the ruined parts 
of the latter, although decayed, there is some 
good work. I will mention of English work: 
the Percy Shrine at Beverly Minster, and the 
Lady Chapel, Ely Cathedral as-being the 
finest I know. It is really marvellous this 
work, both masonry and carving, the executing 
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next and more distinct period of early decor- 
ated, but having parts of both, we find that 
the ornament is studied to go with it, the sur- 
face of the capitals are not broken into so 
much, and the carving is of a finer and more 
delicate treatment: mouldings smaller and 
more members, carvings with general outline 
much the same as early English leaves, but 
with serations, thereby bringing it into scale 
with the masonry. The best examples that I 
know of this period are at South Hayling 
Church, Hants, Bishop of Bridport Memorial, 
Salisbury Cathedral, and York Minster. The 
Early Decorated period, I mention first South- 
well Minster, but there is also good work at 
York, Selby Abbey, and Lincoln. There is great 
purity and refinement in this work, the mould- 
ings of that date being of such delicacy that 


of which required the carver to be a mason, 
and vice versa, the running together of different 
parts with such uniformity. The mouldings 
of this period began to take the form of the 
ogee in many of the. sections, therefore, 
although the natural forms were kept in the 
carvings, the surfaces of the leaves. were of 
that undulating kind that the sections of the 
mouldings could be observed also repeated on 
the carving. The perpendicular Gothic, the 
last but by no means the least of the true Gothic 
styles, follows. This is also truly wonderful. 
Take Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, King’s College 
Chapel, Hampton Court Palace, Bishop Alcock’s 
Chapel, and Ely Cathedral. For the student, 
either mason or carver, who is desirous of 
knowing what it is to be conversant with 
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decorative work, there is a mine in any one of 
these places for ‘study, In putting the periods 
in this form, I know I am not conveying in- 
formation to some of you, but I do so in order to 
make it clear to all that there is such a differ- 
ence in the treatment of each one, and by these 


few fragments of specimens I have shown that- 


I wish to more fully illustrate it. 

Following the Perpendicular Gothic we have 
the Debased style, which has proved to 
be a boon, and a very interesting one, to archi- 
tects and carvers also—a style that has con- 
tributed a very great deal to what architects 
were pleased to call “a new style.” There are 
some good specimens of this mixture of Classic 
and Late Gothic in some parts of England, 
and I remember copying some of that which 
came from Christchurch at least twenty-five 
years ago. There is another source with a 
foreign ‘element in it which I like, and it gives 
great scope to the carver. This is the working 
together of the Flamboyant and Classic. The 
best of this work that I know is at Chartres 
Cathedral and Rouen. It does not seem to 
have been worked upon much in Scotland, but 
Mr. Washington Brown has favoured ita little 
both in Edinburgh, and slightly on a building 
in Buchanan Street, Glasgow. It certainly 
seems to me that there is a want of a little 
more knowledge on the part of the Scotch 
masons and carvers into the details of Gothic, 
which is much against themselves. In looking 
back for the last ten or twelve years at the 
amount of work that has been brought into 
this country from England we hear often 
an expression, “ made in Germany,” which jars 
upon our ears, but we might say as regardsa 
deal of artistic work in stone, “made in 
England.” For one denomination alone 
it would. average nearly £1000 per year. 
And why? Simply because it could not 
be done here, and this state of things has been 
so engrafted into the minds of those people 
who require the work through long use, or 
abuse, that you cannot persuade them into 
giving up the old source. _ This state of things 
could be remedied,andhow? Simply by making 
the Medieval work—not only the carving, but 
the masonry—a study. I stated in one part 
of my paper that I would refer to the require- 
ments that were needed to assist in this educa- 
tion. I chose the latter part of my paper for 
the reason that I wish to make an appeal on 
behalf of the craftsmen for something which 
your institutions, good though they may be, 
cannot impart. What I wish to see is a 
museum that is worthy of the name—an 
architectural Museum, not a structure with all 
the available funds lavished upon the exterior, 
but one well filled with casts, whole facades, 
or fronts of buildings, and not confined to 
Great Britain, but from the Continent also. 
You may feel dismayed at such a proposal, but 
look at our Continental neighbours. The 
Trocadero in Paris, the interior built up with 
casts of some of the finest Classic and Gothic 
architecture, taken from the great porches of 
their cathedrals, pulpits, fonts, monuments, 
fountains, and everything with any archi- 
tectural merit in it—not satisfied with the work 
of their own country, but also magnificent 
examples from Italy and Greece, brought 
together regardless of expense, chiefly, and I 
might say solely, to educate their craftsmen. 

We have in London at South Kensington an 
Architectural Court, which, though very 
grand, cannot compare with the Trocadero. 
Also at the Architectural Museum in Tufton 
Street, Westminster, which is more devoted 
to ornament, is a very remarkable collection. 
I do not advocate this kind of museum. I 
wish for a more architectural element, so that 
our masons will have an equal share of study, 
with a reference library filled with all the 
useful works upon Architecture. 

I think there are in Glasgow too many small 
shows, that are made to embrace too many sub- 
jects, or that we require just this one more, 
devoted entirely to my proposal. Some may 
think that we have ample in the way of refer- 
ence libraries. What we have are really very 
good, but, unfortunately, in the wrong place. 
I suggest that the reference library should be 

a‘tached to the Architectural Court in a similar 
way to the library at South Kensington. I have 
had many occasions to go to the Mitchell 
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Library, and have, after much trouble, found 
the book of reference that I required, but when 
I have attempted to make a sketch or note, 
have scarcely found elbow-room, being packed 
close to other visitors. Even Edinburgh leads 
the way for the Glasgow citizens in their 
attempt to procure an Architectural Court 
of Casts at the Royal Institution. But I 
feel sure Glasgow will not be behind. Pos- 
sibly that stately building in Kelvin Grove, 
now rearing itself up in such dignity, 
may be arranged to supply all their needs, 
and if so, I hope and trust that nothing 
will be spared to make it a success. In con- 
clusion, I wish to say that masons and carvers 
cannot travel to see all these great monu- 
ments of art ; but bring them to their doors in 
a sense, let them have ample opportunities, as 
compared with their, or our, continental 
brother craftsmen. 


SHAM BUILDING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE Baldwin Hotel fire in San Francisco 
was the result of sham building. This 
great six-storey structure was made to resemble 
an edifice of the most substantial and per- 
manent character, but was in reality a mass of 
wood and gilding. Its size and magnificence 
gave its owner and the rest of San Francisco 
much pride. It was pointed to as an example 
of the greatness of the city, particularly in 
the days when it was new, and when few towns 
had anything that equalled it in appearance. 
Not that the sham was of the nature of a 
deception as to the fireproof qualities of the 
hotel. It made no pretence to being fireproof 
or even slow burning. It was frankly recog- 
nised by everybody as a fire-trap. It was a 
big house of cards, and its patrons accepted it 
as a house of cards, and preferred a vast and 
imposing card pile to a more modest structure 
of less dangerous materials. This sort of 
honest sham building is particularly common 
in new cities. The instant a man attempts to 
build a hotel in a place where the great 
expense of fireproof construction is not war- 
ranted, his temptation is to put up a great 
building of many stories to create a metro- 
politan impression, and the result is almost 
invariably a 
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He thinks that if he should frankly adapt his 
plans to his materials he would rob his house of 
half his glory. Even the builder of a country 
hotel who has all the land he can possibly need 
prefers to erect three and four story piles of 
pine boards to getting the same amount of 
room out of a two-story building with larger 
ground space. 
and more appropriate, but it would not be 
sufficiently indicative of city improvements. 
In San Francisco another reason led to much 
imitation of stone in wood. When the Baldwin 
and many of the great private houses were 
built, in the seventies, high brick buildings 
were not considered safe because of earth- 
quakes. Consequently persons with ambitions 
in the direction of monumental structures 
adopted wood as their building material. 
Since that time the invention of 
STEEL ConsTRUCTION, 


which gives a structure a frame as of a bridge 
able to stand shaking, has led to the erection 
of great blocks in San Francisco of a thoroughly 
safe and substantial character. The mistake 
of the earlier builders was their unwillingness 
to follow the Spanish custom and adapt their 
houses to the natural conditions and climate. 
Great low buildings would have been more 
comfortable for kouse or hotel than wooden 
skyscrapers, but ambition for imitating Parisian 
palaces carried the day. Baldwin’s was one of 
these, and it has paid the penalty for its 
shamming. One defence of high buildings 
that are not fireproof sometimes made is that 
land in towns is too valuable to be wasted on 
low structures. But this is hardly a good 
defence, for if natural conditions such as earth- 
quakes do not warrant a really substantial 
building of materials corresponding to appear- 
ance, then the true value of the land cannot 

. be such as to call for the size of building put 
on it, 
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A low building would be safer — 
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A NEW nana 
BIRMINGHAM, 


R. THOMAS SERGENSON, pre 

- of the Grand Theatre and Opera Hou 
Blackpool, proposes to erect the new ‘Aliant 
Theatre, with suite of shops, arcade, offices é 
at the top of Corporation Street, Birmin 
In December last, says the Birmingham Jai 
Gazette, the Corporation granted Mr. § 
son 75 years’ lease of the plot of land— 
occupied by the Royal English Circus—op D 
the Victoria Courts, and on this site 
tends to erect a theatre which may 
adaptable to the purposes of a circus + 
other form of high-class entertainment. 
total area of the site is 2800 square yard 
itis let at a yearly rental of £1050. The 
which have already obtained the sane’ 
the Improvement Committee, have bee’ 
pared by Mr. Frank Matcham, of Londo 
site for the proposed Alhambra Theatre 
frontage to Corporation Street of 225ft., 
Ryder Street of 113ft., and to Dalton Str eet 
285ft. The building will be arranged | 
most modern lines both in regard 
character and decoration of the auditoriv 
stage equipment, and in other reés 
The main entrance will be placed at 
corner of Ryder Street and Corporation Str 
but the whole frontage in the latter tho 
fare will be devoted to eight shops 
either residential chambers or offices abo 
The property on the Dalton Street side of 
building will be utilised as warehouses, or 
ness premises of similar description, and 
ade will run from Corporation Street to D 
Street containing ten other shops or offic 
The stage—at the John Watt Street 
the site—will be 70ft. wide by 45ft. 
with the necessary dressing-rooms, &e. 
pit, which will be on the floor lev 
provide accommodation for 800 persons, 
150 stalls immediately in front. The 
circle and stalls will be reached by means 0 of 
spacious vestibule and staircase in marb | 
mosaic, opening out at the corner of | 
ration Street and Ryder Street, A dec’ 
novelty will be noted in the placing of 1 
private boxes—five of them—at the 
back of the circle, instead of at the - 
nearest the stage. The dress circle will s 
275 persons, which, with the 25 provide ed 
in the boxes at the rear, will bring up © 
accommodation in this part of the house 
300. In the upper circle, and in the 
above, the accommodation will be on pi 
tionate lines. Special attention has been 
to the exits. In no case will there be 
than two separate exits, and in som 
as many as four are provided from 
various parts of the house. The passag 
staircases forming these exits are to be bu 
fireproof materials, the latter having ha 
on both sides, and in addition the p 
staircase will be provided with a handrail. 
the centre. All doors will be made to 
outwards, and be fitted with patent ex 
The scheme of decoration will be 
throughout. The total cost of the bui 
is estimated at something bois J 
and £80,000. 


THe Town Council of Glasgow ha: Cit 
to erect a new bridge over the Clyde at 
Street, Glasgow Green. It is intended 
a 50ft. bridge out of the material of the 
ing temporary bridge at Jamaica Stree 

A sERizs of most instructive visi 
just been paid on Saturday afternoons 
students of the architectural departn 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland T 
College. The structures visited in 
erection were Ruchill Hospital, Pol 
Town Hall, and Glasgow Bridge. One 
noon was spent at the Sewage Pu 
Works ; another at the Cathedral, w. 
fessor Gourlay conducted a special a 
ture class visit for the study of the va 
while on a third the Honours Stage si 
joined the Craftsmen’s Society on 
the Weir, now being constructed on fl th 
All these visits were very eye! ati 


THE FEUDAL PRINCIPLES OF 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 
By WituraAm H. Sracpoone, LL.D. 


i Part III. 
HE effect of the celebrated statute 12 Car. 
II., ch. 24, was, as we saw in the last 
- article, to reduce all tenures of land in 
England to free and common socage, except 


e frankalmoign, grand serjianty, and copyhold. 


_ I propose now to consider, first, the nature of 
free socage, and then of copyhold, which grew 


out of villenage — either 
where the services were both base and un- 
certain, or villein-socage, where they were base 


pure villenage, 


but certain Afterwards we will consider the 
character and history of what are called estates 
in fee simple and in fee tail. 


_ The derivation of the word socage has given 


rise to a good deal of controversy, some 


- nature. 


getting it from the Saxon word soke, a plough, 


e but according to what appears to be the better 


opinion, it comes from the Saxon soc, meaning 
jurisdiction, and referring to the jurisdiction 


- the lord had over his tenants at the time of 
the Conquest. 


Waiving, however, any dis- 
eussion on this point, socage denotes the 
tenure of land by any certain and determinate 


“service ; it is in the quality of the services it 


involves as being certain, so that they are 


- capable of being fixed beforehand, that the 
‘socage tenure differs from the tenure in 


chivalry or knight’s service, where the services, 
depending as they did upon contingencies of a 
military nature, could not be exactly pre- 


ordained, 
- The tenure of land by knight’s service un- 


: -doubtedly existed in England long before the 


Norman Conquest,* though it was not so 


widely diffused as afterwards, and it was, 
_ perhaps, for this reason that the socage tenure, 


which was of Saxon origin, became so imbrued 
with the feudal spirit as to be itself of the 
feudal nature. It is described by Blackstone 


and Sir Martin Wright as an improper feud; 
_ the epithet “improper” referring only to the 


services attached to it not to its essential 
Thus Blackstone says that socage 
“partakes very strongly of the feudal 
character ;” and so in Wright’s “Tenures,” 
where five canons are laid down with regard 
to improper feuds. The third is as follows :— 
“That improper feuds are distinguished from 
proper feuds by such qualities only as are 


varied or superadded to the feud by express 


_ provision of the parties, and that they in all 


other respects retain the nature of an original 


feud,” p. 36 (1730). Again (Ib., pp. 145-6), 


~All our English fees or holdings; whether 


they be frank or emphiteuticiary, burgage or 


_ gavelkind (though burgage and gavelkind 


have many qualities different from common 
socage), do now fall under the notion of socage 
tenures, which, though they vary in point of 


service, succession, and the like, as improper 


feuds, do nevertheless retain the nature of 
feuds; inasmuch as they are held of some 
lord or superior, by fealty, and usually by 
some other certain service or acknowledg- 
ment; and inasmuch as they yield or pay 
relief, and may escheat.” 

As in the case of knight’s service, so also 
in socage, landis held either of the king directly 
or of a mesne lord, who himself must hold 
directly or indirectly through another, of the 
king as lord paramount. Homage, which was 
an inseparable incident of knight’s service 
(and abolished by the statute 12 Car.II., ch. 24), 
was rarely required from the tenant in socage, 
who, however, was bound to take an oath of 
fealty to his lord, and sometimes he owed no 
other service than fealty. Aids for knighting 
the lords’ son and marrying his daughter (also 
abolished by the same statute) were incident 
to socage as well as knight’s service, but these 


_ were fixed by statutes passed in the reigns of 


Edward I. and Edward III. Both tenures 
were subject to the feudal return, render, rent, 
or service of some kind or other, if only bare 


* See Coke on Littleton, 76 b., and preface to Third 
Report, Case of Tenures upon the Commission of 
Defective Titles, 8vo., London, 1720, The substance of 
the case on this point will be found in Bishop Gibson’s 

reface to Spelman’s ‘‘ Treatise on Feuds.’”’ See also 
don’s ‘‘ Titles of Honour,” pp, 513, 520; and Elten’s 

Tenures of Kent,” ch, 13, 14, 


“ee 
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fealty, which arose from a supposition of 
an original grant from the lord to the 
tenant. Relief also was incumbent on tenant 
in socage, as well as in knight’s service, 
but in the former case, it was only one 
year’s rent or render, be it great or small, 
while in the latter it was one quarter of the 
supposed value of the land. This relief not 
being touched by the statute is still due. Suit 
of Court and escheat (left also untouched) 
were and are still due from the tenant in 
socage. The practical superiority of socage 
before the Act (12 Car. II., ch. 24), was with 
respect to wardship and marriage, which in the 
case of an infant heir of a tenant in socage 
devolved not upon the lord (because, as 
regarded wardship, in this tenure, no military 
or personal service being required, there was 
no occasion for the lord to take the 
profits to provide a substitute), but on the 
nearest relation upon whom the inheritance 
could not descend. The guardian in socage 
had to account to the heir for the profits of his 
land, and for the value of his marriage, if he 
married him under fourteen, at which age the 
ward might have disposed of himself in 


* marriage, without any consent of the guardian. 


Wardship and marriage were, however, as we 
have seen, abolished by the Act. Thus, to 
quote Mr. Williams in his well known 
Principles of Real Property (Part I., ch. 1, 
sec. 3, Ed. 18) : 

“A small occasional quit rent, with its 
accompanying relief,—suit of the Court Baron, 
if any such exists—an oath of fealty never 
exacted—and a right of escheat seldom accruing 
—are now, it appears, therefore, the ordinary 
incidents of modern socage tenure.” 

Of socage there were two kinds, as we saw 
in the last article, viz.: free socage, where the 
services were both certain and honourable ; 
and villein socage, where the services, though 
certain, were base in kind, or unworthy of a 
free man. This villein socage exists to the 
present day as the tenure in ancient demesne 
—described by Blackstone as “an exalted 
species of copyhold” (Bk. ii., ch. 6); we shall 
consider it presently in connection with copy- 
holds. Of free socage, we may say that it was 
the tenure by which freemen held their lands 
in England before the Conquest, and it is 
defined by Littleton to be “where the tenant 
holds his tenement of the lord by any certain 
service in lieu of all other services” (Little- 
ton’s “Tenures,” s. 117). Burgage and gavel- 
kind, which I shall describe briefly, are two 
species of free socage tenure, which were only 
feudalised after the Conquest, an exception 
being made in favour of those incidents (the 
result of ancient local customs), which were 
suffered to remain, though at variance with 
the new kind of tenure on which they were 
grafted, or, shall I say, to which their ancient 
parent tenure was changed. 

The words burgage and borough are derived 
from the Saxon “ burg,” “ burh,” which meant 
originally a hill or mountain, and were after- 
wards applied to the little towns that grew up 
round the castles that were usually situated 
on hills for protection against assault. The 
termination age, as in socage, is from the 
Latin agiwm, denoting the services of the 
tenure. 

Burgage tenants were tenants who held 
lands of their lords by socage tenure in towns, 
and so burgage is often spoken of by the older 
writers as town socage. It is thus defined 
and described by Blackstone (Bk. ii., ch. 6). 

“Tenure in burgage, or burgage tenure, is 
where houses, or lands which were formerly 
the seite of houses, in an ancient borough, are 
held of some lord in common socage by a 
certain established rent. And these seem to 
have withstood the shock of the Norman 
encroachments principally on account of their 
insignificancy, which made it not worth while 
to compel them to an alteration of tenure, as 
an hundred of them put together would 
scarcely amount to a knight’s fee.* Besides, 
the owners of them being chiefly artificers and 
persons engaged in trade, could not, with any 
tolerable propriety, be put upon a military 
establishment, as the tenure in chivalry was.” 


* Land of the annual value of £20 in the reigns of 
Henry Il, and Edward II. 
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A city is a town incorporated, which is, or 
has been, the seat of a bishop. A borough is 
a town, whether corporate or not, that sends 
burgesses to Parliament, and this is the 
explanation of bury in the names of towns such 
as Canterbury, Salisbury, Bury St. Edmund, ete. 

Burgage tenures are the ancient customs 
(meaning, thereby, customs that existed before 
the Conquest) of ancient boroughs. There are 
different species of these tenures, and concern- 
ing all of them we may lay down the following 
general propositions which will also apply to 
gavelkind and ancient demesne :— 

1. They are essentially local, and attached 
to particular pieces of ground, so that, 
to use the words of Chief Justice Hale, 
“the custom is fixed to the land.”* 

2. For this reason (being fixed to the land) 
they cannot be either created, or trans- 
ferred from one place to another, even 
by Act of Parliament or Royal Pre- 
rogative. “For the custom runs with 
the land and is by reason of the land,’’+ 
and “ Customs receiving their perfection 
from the continuance of time, come not 
within the compass of the King’s pre- 
rogative.”t 

3. Where these tenures have once existed 
they always exist, until they are ex- 
tinguished by an Act of Parliament. 
They cannot be “changed nor extinguished 
beyond a possibility of revivor, neither 
by alteration of the tenure, nor by 
possession of the King, nor by the act 
of the party, nor, indeed, by any other 
means but by Act of Parliament only.’’§ 


The most remarkable species of burgage is 
that which is known as borough English, 
where the youngest son, and not the eldest, 
succeeds to the tenement on the death of the 
father. This is called ultimogeniture, as dis- 
tinct from primogeniture, and various reasons 
have been offered to account for it. Littleton 
supposes that the youngest son was preferred be- 
cause, by reason of his tender age, he is not so 
capable as the rest of his brethren to help 
himself ; and others have conjectured that he 
was selected to be heir because he was the 
most likely son to be found in the house at the 
time of the father’s death. Another explana- 
tion is thus suggested by Blackstone : “ Other 
authors have indeed given a much stranger 
reason for this custom, as if the lord of the 
fee had anciently a right to break the Seventh 
Commandment with his tenant’s wife on her 
wedding night; and that, therefore, the tene- 
ment descended, not to the eldest, but to the 
youngest son, who was more certainly the 
offspring of the parent. But I cannot learn 
that ever this custom prevailed in England, 
though it certainly did in Scotland (under the 
name of ‘mercheta’ or ‘marcheta’) till 
abolished by Malcolm IIT. || 

The word borough English is derived from 
burgh Engloyes, and came into use in this 
way. About the time of the Conquest a new 
French borough grew up beside the old English 
borough at Nottingham, so that the town of 
Nottingham was divided (it is believed until 
1713) into the English borough to the east and 
the French borough to the west. In a cele- 
brated case that was tried in Nottingham in 
1827, it was found that while in the French 
borough lands descended to the eldest son, in 
the English borough they descended to the 
youngest son, and the lawyers, finding a name 
for the custom in the circumstances of the 
case, ultimogeniture, or the custom of lands 
descending to the youngest son, was called 
borough English. 

Ultimogeniture, which we call borough 
English, and which is known abroad by such 
terms as “Mainete” and “ Yungsten-Recht,” 
is common among Ugrian tribes about the 
Ural Mountains, in Slavonic communities, the 
villages of Hungary, in Central Asia, and on 

* Hist. Com. Law, 223. 

+ Per Montague, Ch. J. Dalis, 12, 13. 

t‘*Coke’s Copyholder,’”’ sec, 31. 


“Tenures of Kent,’’ pp. 157-60. 
§ Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 39 ; Elton’s ‘‘ Tenures of 
Kent,”’ p. 175. : 


|| 2 Bl. Com., ch, 6, _ 
§| “History of English Law,’’ Pollock and Maitland, 


vol. 1, pp. 631-8; vol. 2, p. 277. See also Elton’ 
‘* Origins of English History,’’ 179 ; ‘‘ Tenures of Kent,” 
162; ‘‘ Year-book, 1 Edw. I11.,”’ 12a, 


See also Elton’s 
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the confines of China. It was unknown in 
Ireland and in Scotland, though, strange to 
say, it was usual in the Shetland Islands. * 

Borough English, though the principal 
species, is yet only a species of burgage tenure. 
The following are examples of burgage of a 
different kind :— 

(a) In some boroughs the widow has all the 
tenements of her husband instead of her 
third. 

(b) In London, Canterbury, and other 
fa tee the citizens had a custom of devis- 
ing their freeholds within the liberties of the 
city. The wives of citizens of Canterbury 
enjoyed the same privileges. 

c) It appears from the Year-book, 11 Henry 
IV., 29, that the custom of some boroughs 
allowed the infant to aliene his property as 
soon as he could measure a yard of cloth. In 
other boroughs the infant was of fullage when 
he could tell money, measure cloth, and the 
like. These customs were, however, subse- 
quently disallowed in Hereford, Gloucester and 
Ipswich during the reigns of Edward II. and 

Edward ITTI., on the ground that a custom to 
be valid must be reasonable. 

(d) As an instance of what may be estab- 
lished by custom, Mr. Elton tells us (“ Tenures 
of Kent,’ ch. 7) that, “In 53 Henry III., the 
jury, on an inquisition post-mortem, found 
that the heir of the said John Gerveis was of 
full age on the day of his birth, according to 
the use and custom of the town of Bridport 
(Dorset).” 

When, to use a technical expression, a thing 
is said to be judicially noticed, what is meant 
is that the thing so spoken of is taken as being 
within the knowledge of a court of law, so 
that the court will not require any explanation 
or proof concerning it. Now, between borough 
English on the one hand, and the remaining 
species of burgage (amongst which there is no 
principle of uniformity, depending as they do 
on the customs of different localities),on the 
other hand, there is this important difference, 
that the former is, while the latter are not, 
judicially noticed. In the case of every other 
kind of burgage, itis necessary to prove two 
things; first, that the alleged custom does 
exist; secondly, that the land in question is 
subject to the custom. But in the case of 
borough English the only question that can 
arise is whether the land comes within the 
custom, for the custom itself is taken as being 
already known to the court. Gavelkind, I 
may here mention, is also judicially noticed. 

Until very near the end of the reign of 
Hen. VIII., burgage tenants had this advantage 
over other tenants that they were able to 
devise their lands by will. This power was, 
however, given to all tenants by 32 Hen. VIIL., 
ch. 1. and 34 and 85 Hen. VIII., ch. 5 

As I have already said, burgage (like gavel- 
kind which we have next to consider), being 
“fixed to the land,” can only be extirpated by 
an Act of Parliament. In their first report 
the Real Property Commissioners urged the 
following amongst other reasons why. an Act 
should be passed to abolish borough English. 

1. “That the youngest son is often a minor 
when the father dies. During the minority 
the land is unalienable and often mis- 
managed.” 

2. “It is difficult to ascertain the limits of 
the land covered by the custom.” 

3. “It is sometimes difficult to prove the 
extent of the custom sufficiently to satisfy a 
purchaser.” 

4, “There is a great deal of ignorance and 
a great likelihood of forgetfulness of what 
lands are subject to it.” 


* Elton, *‘ Origins of English History,” 186. 


Bronze statuettes, about 2ft. high, of the 
Emperor William as a knight of one of the 
crusading orders, are now being offered for sale 
in Berlin. 

Tue present pile of buildings which stand 
in Bishopsgate Street Within, City, known as 
the “ Wesleyan Centenary Hall and Mission 
House,” was acquired at an outlay of £30,000. 
So enormously has the value of property in the 
City increased-of late years, that the site on 
which the building now stands is alone esti- 
mated to be worth £230,000, 


Professional Items. 


ABERDBEN.—A new hotel is to be shortly 
erected in Guild Street, at a point almost 
directly opposite what will be the main 
entrance to the extended Joint Station. The 
new building will have a frontage of 60ft. to 
Guild Street, and will extend backward for 

a distance of 124ft. The plans, being pre- 
ea by Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect, show a 
building five stories high. The main entrance 
will be in the middle of the front. On the 
west side of the main entrance there will be a 
restaurant with open front to Guild Street. 
On the east side of the main entrance the 
corresponding ground floor space will be given 
up to two shops. The hotel itself will be 
built of grey granite. 


BrruineHam.—The formal opening of the 
Friends’ Hall and Institute, Moseley Road, 
which has been erected by Mr. Richard 
Cadbury, will take place in May, but the 
building is even now sufficiently advanced 
that meetings may be held init. As has been 
previously stated in these columns, the first 
part of the scheme was the erection of the 
institute in the Moseley Road, and the second 
part the establishment of almshouses and 
private dwellings at Bournville. The whole 
will involve an outlay of about £70,000, and 
the cost of the institute will be about £30,000. 


Dumrrizes.—A new organ has just been 
erected in St. Andrew’s Pro-Cathedral, Dum- 
fries. It is by Messrs. Cousans, Sons & Co., of 
Lincoln. The great organ is provided with 
ten stops, and the total number is twenty-eight. 
Attached to the manuals and pedal board is a 
patent electric connection of Messrs. Cousans’ 
which secures instant repetition. 


Fautxirk.—A new United Presbyterian 
Church is about to be erected at the corner of 
Thornhill Road and the new street at Firs. 
The building, of which Mr. G. Deas Page, 
is architect, will cost £4000. In the Gothic 
style, it is being constructed of red stone from» 
Locharbriggs Quarry, Dumfries. 


GLascow.—In the ventilation of the large 
new warehouses erected in Ingram Street, 
for Messrs. J. and W. Campbell and Co., and 
designed by Messrs. Baird and Thompson, 
architects, “Cousland’s Improved Climax ” 
Patent Direct Acting Turret Ventilators have 
been used, supplied by the Climax Ventilating 
and Heating Company, Glasgow. 


Kirxcatpy.—A special meeting of Kirkcaldy 
Harbour Commission was held recently, to 
receive and consider the report of Mr. Hender- 
son, C.E., Burntisland, as to the proposed 
deepening of the harbour at the top of the 
east pier. The rock there is to be excavated 
to the depth of 4ft., which will give an addi- 
tional quayage at that part of 50ft. The 
report was approved, and Mr. Henderson was 
instructed to see the work carried out. to his 
satisfaction. 


PENDEEN (Cornwall).—The Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House have lost no time in com- 
pleting the preliminaries for the erection of a 
lighthouse and fog signal station at Pendeen, 
a particularly dangerous point on the north 
coast of Cornwall between the Land’s End and 
St. Ives, which has been the scene of many a 
shipping disaster. The tender of Mr. Arthur 
Carkeek, of Redruth, has been accepted, and 
the work has already been commenced, although 
as yet it is principally confined to excavations. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. ENEWS 
the engineer to the Trinity Board. 


Pontypripp.—The foundation stone of the 
“ Helwysbach ” Memorial Chapel, which is now 
in course of erection at Pontypridd, has been 
laid. The chapel which, when completed, will 
cost £2300, will be a Corinthian structure, 
capable of seating about 500 persons. The 
builder is Mr. W. R. Dayies, Barry Dock, and 
the architect Mr. Price Powell, Cardiff. 


‘a number of semi-detached cottage vill 


Port EvizaBEtu (South Africa), 2% 
ments are now being made for the erecti 


Port Elizabeth. They will be constructed 
timber throughout, except party walls and 
chimney-breasts, which will be built of breeze 
concrete. The outside walls will be covere d 
with rustic joint weather boarding on 
felt, coated with “Carbolineum Avenarius” 
up to first floor line, and plaster above. Inside. 
walls and ceilings will be lined with match-— 
boarding, and finished with Hall’s patent 
distemper; roofs will be covered with Italian 
pattern galvanised iron, painted in two tints 
on felting. All the lower timbers will be 
covered with two applications of Carbolinew mn 
to repel damp and white ants. The accom- 
modation of each house will be living room 
parlour, with large bay, small hall and — 
pantry, washhouse, coals, and w.c. to gro 

floor, and three bedrooms on the first floor, 
all entered from a small landing, one bedroom. 
having a bay window. It is proposed to hay 
them made in England, shipped over 
sections, and erected by local workmen ona — 
bed of concrete. Messrs. Boulton and Paul, - 
of Norwich, have submitted estimates for th = 
construction and erection of twenty pairs, and — 
the architect is Mr. George E. Clare, of — 
Chelmsford. i 


RoTrHERHAM.—On a site inepodiatel abov. / 
the Crown Hotel, in Moorgate Street, the — 
York City and County Banking Company has — 
built a branch bank. Grey Aberdeen granit 
has been used up to the first floor level, from 
which point there is brickwork, with stone 
dressings. The bank itself measures 30ft. by 
244ft., and is 1éft. high. The floor in front of 
the counter is of mosaic work. There isa strong — 
room, manager’s room, &c. Manchester tiled — 
work has been plentifully made use of in the 
entrances, lobbies, &c. Messrs. Denman and 
Brierley, of York, were the architects, — 
Messrs. Wm. Ives and Co., of Supleyy 
contractors. 


SHEFFIELD. — We understand that. Pp 
have been prepared by Mr. W. J. Hale, archi- 
tect, for the erection, on the site already ac- 
quired at Bole Hill, of a new chapel, w 
vestry and school accommodation, at an out 
of about £4000. Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Johns 
have undertaken to bear the whole of the cos 
of this undertaking, and to present the cha’ 
and premises to the Wesleyan Connexion- 
of debt. The scheme comprises a chape 
seat some 300 persons, with entrance porches — 
and a chancel; a schoolroom for 320 childrer 
and vestries of varying sizes, together witl 
kitchen and other accommodation. The ost 
terior elevations will be faced throughout w 
rock-faced stone, laid in narrow courses 
relieved with Ashlar dressings, the wi 
being carried up with traceried heads, ‘thos 
the front being flanked with turrets ha 
carved and buttressed tops. The roofs ¥ wi 
tiled, and the interior woodwork will 
pitch pine. : 


SPRINGFIELD.—The dedication of ties 
Church Hall at Springfield, which has be 
erected ata cost of about £700, exclusiy 
£300 for the site, took Logs? recently. _ 


Waxerietp.—New buildings haves 
added to the Wakefield Workhouse, which 
will be opened on the 19th, and comprise anew 
infirmary anda steam laundry. These addi ; 
tions were designed by Mr. Wm. Watson, of 
Wakefield. The infirmary will accommo: 
150 patients with the requisite staff. 
buildings, which are in the rear of the Ww 
house, “corsist of a central administr: ve 
block, with waiting rooms and a surgi n’s S 
room on the right, with the kitchens 
pantries behind. The men’s pavilion is. 
left, at a distance of 42ft. from the ¢ 
block, with which it is connected bya covere 
corridor. The women’s pavilion is on the 
right. Substantial brick walls have _ 
built to entirely surround the wor 
premises. The laundry block is n 
eastern boundary of the: site, and. 
by 200ft. ; 


. EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 

o SOCIETY. 

E: On Wednesday night, the 2lst December, 
_ the annual business meeting took place ; Mr. 
_ W. A. Cumming, A.R.I.B.A., the president, in 
_ thechair. After the usual reports and private 
_ business had been gone through, the following 

office bearers were elected :—President; Mr. A. 
_ Lorne Campbell; Vice-President: Mr. Alfred 

«a Grieg ; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. John A. Matthew; 
_ Librarian: Mr. J. A. Patterson; Joint Hon. 
A Secretaries: Mr. Perey E. Nobbs, Mr. Andrew 
Muir. On the following evening the supper 

took place and proved quite a success. Mr. A. 

~ Lorne Campbell was in the chair, and Mr. 

_ ‘Tarbolton, in place of Mr. John Kinross, 

. A.R.S.A., the Hon. President, who wa; un- 

iy avoidably absent, presented the prizes. ‘lhe 

_ results of the competitions are as follows :— 
__ Hon. President’s prize of £10 for three designs : 

iP. E. Nobbs ; Prizes given by Mr. J. A. Morris, 

F.R.LB.A., for Summer’s work, first prize, £5: 
J. H. Rutherford ; second prize, P. E. Nobbs. 

_ President’s prize, £3 3s., facade design: 

_ Ramsay Tragnair, Vice-President’s prize, 


i £2 2s., wrought iron gate design: P. E. Nobbs. 


‘ 
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WILLIAM TERRIsSS MEMORIAL LIFE- 
- BOAT-HOUSE. 
__ A writ has been issued against the Duke of 
F Devonshire by Mr. Henry Mandy Simmons, 
_ who claims £10.000 damages in respect of 
_ alleged loss of the sea view of the Alexandra 
_ Hotel and other houses at Mostyn Terrace, on 
_ the sea front at Eastbourne. The action 
ees out of the erection of the William 
st ‘Terriss Memorial Lifeboat-House. After the 
_ @ssassination of William Terriss a memorial 
_ £ nd was started, and a considerable sum was 
_ enilected for the construction of a lifeboat- 
house. The Duke, on being applied to, gavea 
__ site in the hollow of the Wish Tower grounds. 
_ The building, which has now been completed, 
_ 1s constructed of red brick, with stone orna- 
_ mentation. The plans were passed by the 
_ Town Council. The new structure shuts in 
E the grand parade from the western lawns, and it 


_ also interferes with the view from west to east ; . 


_ but the claim of Mr. Simmons has only reference 


_ tothe alleged loss of view from his property. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


| At a recent meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Mr. W. Weaver read a paper 
on “The London Building Act and the 
_ Official Supervision of Buildings,” his object 
_ being to call attention to the unsatisfactory 
_ State of affairs at present existing owing 
to the dual and overlapping jurisdiction 
exercised by the district surveyor and 
the surveyor to the local vestry or district 
board. It was suggested, the lecturer pointed 
out, that the proposed district councils for 
London should be entrusted with the duty of 
sseing that buildings were erected and main- 
trined in a sound, safe, and sanitary manner. 
The imposition of that duty would tend to 
_ elevate the functions of the local authority, 
and the work would be placed on the footing 
p-evailing throughout the kingdom. The 
_ ustrict surveyor and the parish surveyor 
would merge into one official, corresponding to 
the borough surveyor and engineer outside 
London. By the proposed change, the lecturer 
urged, the loss and inconvenience arising from 
_ the present dual system of supervision would 
be saved, and every information connected 
with building operations would be ascertain- 
able at the public offices or town hall of the 
district. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
present procedure as to dangerous structures 
was alluded to by Mr. Weaver, who also 
pointed out that under existing circumstances 
it was nobody’s duty to find out dangerous 
 Stractures, the collapse of a building being 
the first notification of its dangerous condition. 


___A monuMENT to the memory of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria is about to be erected at 
Mentone. The monument is to take the share 
of a column 21ft. in height. 


Correspondence. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

To the Editor of THe Buitpers’ JouRNAL. 

Sir,—Is it not nearly time that the designs 
for the New Government Offices in Whitehall 
and Parliament Street were published, seeing 
that the architests were appointed more than 
five months ago? and have you any idea as to 
when building operations are likely to be 
commenced ?>—Yours truly, 

W.G. WILSON. 
Hastings, Dec. 20th, 1898. 


Enquiry Department. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

T'o the Editor of Tax BuintpeErs’ JouRNAL. 

Dear -S1r,—Can you suggest a simple re- 
medy to stop a chimney flue in a stack smoking ? 
The case in point is this :—In a pair of newly- 
built cottages the chimney flues are gathered 
over into a centre stack; the flues smoke from 
the kitchen ranges, but not from the bedrooms 
over, which have separate and straighter flues ; 
there is no obstruction to cause draughts, such 
as trees or adjoining buildings. The cottages 
are in the country, and I should be glad to hear 
of a sure and simple and reliable remedy, as 
the buildings are some distance from the 
nearest town and builder. I want, if possible, 
to avoid putting a “tall-boy,” or other objec- 
tionable chimney-pot, on a chimney stack which 
is conspic 10us, and upon which just the ordinary 
sized chimney-pots have been put. The flues 
in question are gathered over just above the 
opening, with a small bend, and they then run 
practically straight up. — Thanking you in 
anticipation, yours very truly, Kea o£ 


From your description, the reason of the 
kitchen chimney not acting satisfactorily is 
probably owing to one of the following causes, 
viz.: 1. Leakage from the bedroom flues into 
the kitchen flues, causing a check to the 
draught when the bedroom fires are not in 
use. 2. The kitchen chimney may be gathered 
over too quickly at the bottom, in which case 
this should be cut away, and the flues from 
range carried well up into the throat of the 
chimney. 3. It may also be due to the top of 
the chimney-pots being all of the same height, 
as this sometimes causes the smoke from one 
flue to be drawn down the other. This could 
easily be remedied by fixing pots on the kitchen 
flues a few inches higher than the others. 
Of course, it is assumed that your kitchen 
flues are of the proper area, and that your 
range is one which acts well, and is properly 
fixed. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

To the Editor of THe BurtnpErs’ JouRNAL. 

Srr,—Could you inform me, through the 
medium of the Enquiry Department, as to 
where I can obtain information with regard to 
the R.I.B.A. Exams., and oblige 

“ RUGBEIAN.” 

The Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
“ Kalendar,” price 2s. 6d., to be obtained from 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W., will give you 
full particulars, including examples of papers 
set at the examination, and list of books which 
are recommended for study. 


CLEANING STONE, &c. 

To the Editor of THE BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Please let me know through your 
“Enquiry Department” if there is any 
chemical for cleaning a stone carved reredos, 
and also if there is any solution for polishing 
granite columns.—Yours truly, 

“CHURCHWORKER.” 

Of course, a “Churchworker” is not a 
church builder, or he would not ask the 
questions he does! Any reredos made of soft 
stone may be cleaned down with ordinary 
drags and coxcombes; and if it is Caen stone, 
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sandpaper may be useful. If it is of alabaster, 
it will require re-polishing after washing with 
hot water and soap. There is no solution for 
polishing granite; the polish is acquired by 
hard work only. 


PRESERVING TIMBER. 
To the Editor of Tue BuripeERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you 
will kindly inform me through your BuiLpERs’ 
JournaAt if there is any solution to wash 
moth-eaten timber with, to prevent it getting 
any worse.—Yours truly, «“ ANXIOUS.” 

We have heard of moth-eaten clothes, 
but never of timber so afflicted; probably 
* Anxious” means worm-eaten. If so, soak 
well in paraffin oil. 


PROPORTIONS OF GOTHIC BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of THe BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Sir,—Could youkindly tell me whether 

anything is known of the proportions used by 

the Medieval architects in planning and 

designing their buildings, and if so, where I 

could get hold of such information ? 

Allthat I have picked up so far from books is 
that Norman openings are, as a rule, twice 
their width in height, i.e., two squares ; that 
some Norman towers are a square. Most 
spires in Northamptonshire are three-fifths of 
the whole height of tower and spire, while some 
are one-half. I take it the former are Early 
English or Decorated, and the latter Perpen- 
dicular ; that the naves of English Cathedrals 
are two widths in height as against the French 
three widths. Again, in English cathedrals 
the first string course is half the whole height, 
and the second one-third of the remainder. 
At Ely I believe the distances are all equal. 

I have made a few observations myself, 
particularly in regard to plans, and hence my 
appetite has been whetted for accurate infor- 
mation. 

I believe there are plenty of theories as 
regards the application of geometrical figures 
and numbers with their multiples, but surely, 
after all these years of study and accurate 
measurements since the Gothic revival began, 
some definite facts have been arrived at. 

From the letters I-have noticed in the 
enquiry column, I take it that the information 
I seek will be gladly welcomed by others. 

Is any work published calculated to guide 
the maiden efforts of a young designer, or has 
he to measure and draw old buildings— 
measure and draw — keeping on until he 
deduces the principles that guided the first 
designers for himself, or until he gets the 
“feel” of the thing from sheer habit, and 
consequently produces designs more or less 
correct and proportionate, according as he has 
learnt and formed a habit more or less 
approaching perfection ? 

What, e.g., is the usual angle for spires, or, 
in other words, what proportion does the base 
bear to the height ? 

Would the base of the spire—if continued 
to the ground—coincide with that of the tewer 
(a) as regards its real diameter, (b) as regards 
the spreading out of plinth or of buttresses ? 

How is the disposition of the various stories 
—real or apparent—as indicated by strong 
corners, determined on, and so on ? 

The answers to such questions must exist 
somewhere in print.— Yours truly, 

R. A. DAVIS. 

Your questions involve wide-reaching 
theories which it is impossible to deal with in 
these columns. The proportions of Gothic 
buildings depend upon much more subtle and 
intricate principles of design than are in- 
dicated by you, and have never, we believe, 
been absolutely formulated. The rule of pro- 
portion you state of height to breadth in naves 
of English and French cathedrals, is only 
generally and comparatively true, and differs 
widely in various examples. Nor can any rule 
be stated for church spires. There is a 
characteristic type of proportion belonging 
to the various styles and epochs of design, 
but the actual lines of the examples cannot 
be arrived at by any fixed rule. In the 
last century it was sought to establish 
definitely the lines of beauty and the pro- 
portion essential to beauty, not only in 
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Architecture, but in sculpture and drawing. 
Durer attempted to reduce the human form to 
a fixed type of perfect beauty. Hogarth, in 
his “Analysis of Beauty,’ has this same 
object of establishing precise rules by which 
certain aesthetic effects might be obtained, 
and the principle was even sought to be 
established in literature, notably by Jeremy 
Bentham. It is now, however, generally 
admitted that this reduction of forms to 
cyphers paralyses art rather than perfects it. 
If you are desiring to become an architect, we 
would advise you not to pursue your studies 
deeply in this subject. The most intimate 
knowledge of the theories of proportion in 
Gothic buildings will not enable you to design ; 
a complete ignorance of them will not 
prevent you from acquiring mastery of your 
art, and we hold very strongly that studies of 
design from this precise and mathematical 
point of view are inimical to the growth of the 
creative process, and to ability in design. 
When you see a building which appeals to you 
as expressing itself with some approach to per- 
fection, roughly analyse the proportions, and 
note them in conjunction with other features 
of the design; remembering always that the 
main dimensions can establish no excellence 
for the building apart from the treatment of 
the minor members of the composition. When 
you come to design yourself you will naturally 
set out your main lines in some simple geo- 
metric relation, but beyond that it is advisable 
to use your knowledge of Medieval proportions 
rather as a test of your composition than as 
a guide to it. For the rest we subtend a 
list of works which will give you much infor- 
mation on this subject. In Gwilt’s Encyclo- 
pedia (1891) you will find an exhaustive 
treatise by the late Edward Cresy—a reprint 
from his “ Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering” 
—which embodies the whole history of the 
subject. Read the chapter on “ Superim- 
position” in Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” 
Vol. I. You may also refer to Professor 
_Cockerell’s “* Architectural Works of William 
of Wykeham,” read before the Archeological 
Institute, 1845, and to the following works :— 
Hon. T. L. Donaldson: “ Architectural Maxims 
and Theories;” W.° W. Lloyd: “General 
Theory of Proportion in Architectural Design,” 


Exectric lighting mains for both public and 
‘private supplies up the West Hill, Highgate, 
-have now been laid by the St. Pancras Vestry, 

and to the summit of Highgate Hill, and, as 

soon as the necessary connections are made, 

the current will be switched on. The top of 

Highgate Hill is the highest spot in the North 

of London to which electric lighting mains 
and 


“ROOFING” =: FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


“ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 
ROBT: 
These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 


Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 
DOOR. 
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Views and Reviews. © 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


It appears to have become a matter of course 
that an explanatory book should be produced 
upon every new piece of domestic legislation, 
and it is only surprising that such an expla- 
nation of the “ Housing of the Working Classes 
Act,” passed in 1890, should not have appeared 
earlier. Messrs. Allan’s book, however, fulfils 
its purpose well. Itis arranged in the usual 
form, with first a general introduction, then 
the Act itself and its Amending Acts, con- 
sidered clause by clause, and finally, an appen- 
dix containing various forms, orders, and in- 
structions, the whole being handily arranged 
and having a good index for reference. 

“The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and 
Amendirg Acts, annotated and explained, together with 
the Statutory Forms and Instructions.’’ By Charles E. 
Allan, M.A., LL.B., assisted as to the practice by 
Francis J, Allan, M.D,., D.P.H. London: Butterworth 


and Co., 7, Fleet Street, E.C.: Shaw and Sons, 7, 8, and 
9, Fetter Lane, E.C, 


THE NEWSAGENTS’ CATALOGUE, 1898. 


The Annual Catalogue of the Newsagent 
and Bookseller’s Review is the representative 
journal of the trades. The catalogue is a 
complete illustrated guide to all the best 
books for Christmas and the New Year, also 
novelties in cards, fancy stationery, &c. It is 
a large volume, and excellent as a reference 
book for the season’s printed works. It in- | 
cludes an important section devoted to print- 
ing machinery, of the best and most up-to-date 
kinds. Itis bound in an attractive and artistic 
cover, printed in colours. The published price 
of the annual is 1s. 


THE PAGE. 


The Page, which has hitherto been pub- 
lished as a monthly magazine, will in future 
appear as a quarterly. It is to be limited to 
400 copies, each copy being numbered, and 
offered to subscribers at 103. yearly subscrip- 
tion. It will be enlarged and altered in many 
ways, and will contain the work of the follow- ' 
ing artists :—Max Beerbohm, Will Rothenstein, 
Martin Shaw, Oliver Bath, W. H. Downing, 
S. M. Fox, Edward Gordon Craig, James 
Pryde, and others. A single copy of The Page 
(1898 series) may be obtained by sending on 
1s. 2d. for a specimen to the Publisher, at the. 
Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey. 


A Bronze statue of the celebrated Polish 
poet and patriot Adam Mitskevitch was un- 
veiled at Warsaw on thecentennial anniversary 
of his birth. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


| London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 


longer and work better A Double-Acti 
than any hitherto Sori : pee 
‘made pring Hinge 


which opens to and | 
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Trade and Craft. 


=a 


HENRY HOPE AND SONS, LIMITED. 


The well-known business of Henry Hope, 
55, Lionel Street, Birmingham, which wa 
established in 1818, has recently been con 
verted into a private limited liability company, 
under the title of “Henry Hope and Sons, — 
Ltd.,” of which the directors are Messrs. Henry 
Hope (chairman), Henry Donald Hope, John 
Arthur Hope, and John Sutton Nettlefold 
The branch of the business devoted to heating 
engineering will remain, as formerly, under 
the personal direction of the chairman. Of 
late, however, the firm has been developing the 
branches devoted to the production of metal 
window casements and fittings, and to stained 
glass and patent glass roofing, and in the new 
catalogue just issued special attention is given 
to those sections. Exhaustive details and 
prices are furnished, and the whole catalogue 
will repay perusal. = 


i 


PRODUCTION OF IRON IN RUSSIA. 


Ten years ago, Russia took the seventh pl 
as .an iron producing country amongst - 
countries of the world; last year her place 
fifth, as in the meantime her production | 
become greater than that of Austria-Hungary 
or Belgium. In 1897 Russia produced 2,043,0 00 
tons of iron, and in the last ten years tripl 
her production—a proportionate increas 
which it took Germany twelve, Great Brita: 
twenty-two, and the United States twenty 
three years to accomplish. The quality 
Russian iron is inferior, but this is due 
primitive methods, to the slow development 
the iron manufacturing industry, and to th 
limited railway accommodation, which 
retarded all Russian industries. The develo 
ment of the industry in the southern proviz 
and in the Urals has been greater than ¢ 
where, but quite lately there have been m 
enterprise and activity everywhere. Betw 
1888 and 18938 the production of iron increas 
by an annual average of 99,000 tons; in 1& 
the increase was 162,000; and in 1897 270,0 
tons. Consequently there was a considera 
decrease in the importation of pig iron, b 
increase in that of manufactured iron al 
steel. In parts of Southern Russia ore 
becoming scarce, as the deposits are bei 
exhausted. The demands of Siberia for 
iron are constantly increasing; Ekaterinb 
is the chief market, and the Volga 
also takes large quantities from the 
source. ioe 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS — 
INSURANCE C 


MODERATE RATES. Ps 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every s 
cases where no claim has arisen, | 


Applications for Agencies Invite 
Liberal Terms for Business Intro 


Si 


Fig.3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EV 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED W- 
from the angle of 180°, 

i.e., “‘ wide back.” 
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eee en 
MORRISON & INGRAM’S 
eerreome OCs. TILES, TILES, TILES 


ele 7 SINKS LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 
: CATALOGUES ON APPLIC ero 


Gar 9 bas cate FLOORS. — Sole Manufac- 
turers of ‘‘ Etruria-Hy- 
draulic,’’ ‘‘ Ironstone-Ada- 
mant’’; also Makers of 
Encaustic and Tesselated 
Tiles and Ceramic= Mosaic. 


RED & BLUE STAFFORD- 
SHIRE GOODS. — Facing, 
Paving, and Stable Bricks, 
Roof Tiles, Ridges, Quar- 
ries, Copings, &c. Special 

WALL DECORATION. Tiles for Malting Floors. 


FAIENCE for internal or external decoration. 
Fireplaces, &c. 


‘“FRESCO”’ in Tiles, and Mosaics for Walls, &c. 
‘* Clalyn=Glose,’’ for Picture Panels, &c. 


ai 
5 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt'Street, 


Catalogues and Prices on Application, and Quotations for Work fixed 


BELFAST: R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 59, High Street. 


complete from 
j ~NEW Brune BEDPAN AND URINAL WASnING APPARATUS, 


a, f=, G. WOOLLISCROFT & SON, LTD., 


‘This cea of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In BRICK & TILE MA NUFACTURERS, 


_ the act of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to turn 
: round theswivel arm to see that panis perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook, 
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= SISSONS BR ae ‘Co. Ltd, HULL. 


d other: particulars on application, =. : 


-COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Limitep 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR . RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 7 
_ IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
TRON ELE LLB SE'S, FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
AOASE Soles telat ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


i 

2: 

F MANTEL GRATES 

4 3 OSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. we “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 
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A NEW COMBINATION BATH AND LAVATORY. 

Messrs. Morrison, Ingram, and Co. Ltd., Man- 
chester, have recently brought outa new com- 
bination bath and lavatory, which is designated 
“The Cottage Bramstone Patent Combination 
Bath and Lavatory,” and has been designed 
for cottage property and workmen’s dwellings. 
It is adapted for fixing in the scullery or other 
suitable position, and can be connected to the 
water supply from main, and hot water from 
low pressure L boiler, fixed behind the kitchen 
range. It may also be had for cold water only. 
As the lavatory is capable of being used also 
as sink and washtub, it will be obvious 
that the usual scullery sink, with plumbing 
and fittings thereto, may be dispensed with. 
The waste water from the lavatory does not 
pass into or through the bath. The price is 
moderate, and we think the patent will be 
greatly used and appreciated. 


WALTHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY. 

The Waltham Engineering Company has 
lately opened new showrooms at 46, York 
Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W., and here may 
be seen examples of the Art Metal Work for 
which the firm is justly famous, The work of 
the firm is largely associated with the making 
of art metal electric light standards, brackets, 
and other fittings, but it has executed a 
quantity of excellent designs in the wider 
scope for wrought iron afforded by verandahs, 
gates, balustrades, grilles, and other objects of 
the same description. Instances of the wide 
range and versatility of the company’s work 
and the ample scope ‘and opportunity it has 
secured for the application of its metal work 
designs of all kinds, are to be met with at the 
Bath and Cheltenham Hotel, and the “ Norfolk 
Square,” “The Golden Cross,”  Shelley’s,” and 
other hotels, where the metal work throughout 
has been fitted up by the Waltham Engineer- 
ingCompany. The electric light fittings and 
other examples of art metal work exhibited in 
the Company’s showrooms embrace designs 
derived from many dates, and suited to many 
styles of decoration. They include brackets, 
standards, and chandeliers of many patterns 
and various treatments of metal, and we 


A Superb ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural Review. 
VOL. FOUR. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND AND 
GILT LETTERED. 


Price , 


5/6 


Effingham House, Arundel Street. 


particularly remark the Company’s designs for 
switches, bell pushes, wall sockets, “ cut-outs,” 
and ornamental covers, which show a great 
variety both in choice and treatment of the 
metal employed, and in the style of design 
selected. A special feature of the Company’s 
work is their “ armour-bright steel” fittings, 
of which they chiefly avail themselves in 
their larger pieces. In the cover plates, bell 
pushes, &c., they have made use of silvered, 
oxidised, and gilt (bright or antique) metal 
work in many charming designs. The field of 
design opened up by the demand for electric 
light fittings is one which offers wide opportu- 
nities to the thoughtful and skilful metal 
worker, because the forms required to be 
decorated are new, and because there is little 
prejudice in the public mindas to the direction 
which that decoration should take, or the 
medium of expression it should select. ‘The 
coincidence of a revived appreciation for 
ancient metal work, and the resultant activity 
among art metal workers at the same date as 
the application of electric light to the practical 
needs of existence, pointed to the use of metal 
as a decorative medium. Metal work has now 
established itself as the most natural and 
becoming material for electric bght fittings, 
and, as exemplified in the work of the Waltham 
Engineering Company, with excellent results. 
The Company’s hammered brass, copper, and 
iron-work is well worth inspection, and should 
recommend itself to those who are in want of 
well designed decorative metal-work fittings. 


Tue Roman Catholics of Chester have pro- 
tested against the erection in that city of a 
proposed monument to the Lancashire martyr 
George Marsh, who was burned for his Protes- 
tant principles in the sixteenth century. 

Aut that is known of the new quick-firing 
gun which is being supplied to the French 
army is that it has a calibre of 7-5 centimétres, 
and is capable of discharging twenty shots 
a minute. The projectile, shrapnel, has a 
muzzle velocity of 600 métres. The cartridge 
weighs 65 kilogrammes. The recoil of the 
gun is greatly reduced by means of an in- 
genious contrivance. 


GOOD-BYE TO DAMP! 


NICOLAI’S PLASTRIN 


is the only remedy efficaciously and permanently preventing the 
appearance of Dampness, Fungus, Dry-rot, Mould, &c. 


PLASTRIN is unequalled for preserv ing iron, wood, or stonewcrk from decay. 
PLASTRIN is not subject to the effect of changes of temperature. 


elastic, and therefore will not crack or peel off. 


PLASTRIN causes neither dirt nor smell, and dries ver 
" y rapidly. 
be painted, whitewashed, or covered with paper 4 hours after it has been applied. 


ah, DR alee} eal is obviously invaluable to Builders, 


Sample Tins, containing I-Ib., post free against remittance of 3/3. 
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DEATH TO DUST 


NO MORE DUSTY Rooms! 


= IC ORAL’ S DUST. 
‘ S invaluable from a sanitary point of view. 
Warehouses, Printing Establishments, and Public Buildings. 


Ask for Full 


Painters, Paperhangers, and allied 


KILLER prevents dust from rising. No more scouring of floors. 
Indispensable for Private Houses, Schools, 
Anyone can apply it. 


Particulars, 


0. R. NICOLAI, 22, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


It is flexible and 


The last coating may 


BARROWS & CO. Lo. BANBURY, 


EA NEN ONES Eneineers, 


Have a large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to25h.p.; New and Second- 
hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes; 
Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tuer King’s Bastion Barracks at Gibraltar 
have been converted into an up-to-date 
electricity supply station, with Siemens’ 
machinery capable of creating sufficient current . 
to light the whole garrison. . 

By the appointment of Mr. Walter Crane as 
Principal of the Royal College of Art at South — 
Kensington, the Government system of art” 
education has gained a most valuable super- — 
visor. Nobetter choice could have been made — 
for a school which exists professedly to help — 
on the art of design and to train workers in 
all those branches of practice which are held 
to be commercial. 

Tue historic mansion, Marble Hill, which is 
on the Thames bank at Twickenham, is to be 
sold. It was built at the expense of George II. 
for the Countess of Suffolk, Mistress of the 
Robes to Queen Caroline, after designs by the 
Earl of Pembroke. The grounds were laid out — 
by Pope. “The staircase,” says Cobbett in — 
“Memorials of Twickenham,” “is made, 
entirely of finely carved mahogany, and some 
of the floors are of the same wood. fh 


u 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
oe accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BOWMORE, N.B.—For the erection of water supply 
works, for the Islay District Committee of Argyll County 


Council. el work will be carried out under the direction © 

of Mr. J. T. D. Drummond, plumber, Thornhill, Dumfries- ~ 

shire :— : a 

Thomas Mochau £3,667. 1 1] Wm. Simpson ... £1,781 0 0 © 

David Allan... 2,215 10. 1 | Wallace and Con- 

R.C. Signe ay nelk > a 1,622 15 0 
Co. " . 1,994 0 0} Peter Smith, 

Peter Bow ... 1,858 7.9] Bowmore * 1,588 15 3 

* Accepted. 


FALKIRK, N.B.—For the erection of a manse, Cemetery- 
road, Camelon. Mr. Alex. Gauld, architect, Melville-street, 
Falkirk :— 

Masonry.—James Abercrombie, Camelon 

Joinery.—John Main, Slamannan... bse 

Slating.—Martin and Neish, Camelon ... 

Plumbing & Gasfitting. —Andrew Cane 
Falkirk .., 

Plastering. —James Millar, Falkirk Re 

Glazing. —Re presentatives’ of the late D. 
Omay, Falkirk 


£1,147--7 do. 


Combined Engines and Mortar Mills, 


SO Doe 


A eg. Teele 
INEXPENSIVE. 3; 

S EASILY HUNG. 

R NS RELIEF. 


PERFECTLY WHITE FINISH. 
a EFFECT OF BAS- ey a 
) LIGHT IN WEIGHT. @/( 
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GRAVESEND.—For the construction of All Saints-road, 
Northfleet, for the Land Company Limited. Messrs. 
Rayner and Bridgeland, surveyors, 16, New-road, Graves- 
end :— 


W. Dierden . .. .. £664] ThomasAdams «... ... £544 

The Kent Road Main- Masters and Co., New- 
tenance and Stone road, Gravesend * . 3864 
Supply Co., Ltd... ... 646 * Accepted. 


HASTINGS.—For erecting a semi-detached dwelling- 
house, Castle Down Estate, West Hill, Hastings, for Mr. T. 
Tassell. Mr. William Cooper, architect, 21, Havelock-road, 
Hastings :— 

W.Coussens... ... ... £1,280; W.Dobbie .. ... ... £1,000 
Padgham & Hutchin- J.Simmonds and Co.* 990 

BO) ca) ete ate ee oe dW. ee WeTIan —-... . a 960 

Ff, Gi Hatton... 2. .... 1,109 * Received late. 


LONDON.—For alterations at the ‘‘ Duke of St. Albans ” 
publichouse, Highgate-road. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect, 
1l, Buckingham-street, Strand :— 


Batley, Sons, & Hol- Mallock Bros. ..._ ... £3,006 

Ness... ...  ... ... «£3,608 | Ransome ... ow pal 2,865 
Brest) ROberiS ie Wate Nad DIXON)... ms.) vse 2,798 
Vallen ey a 3,163 | Marchant and Hirst ... 2,779 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the north-west side of Webber- 
row and 72, Webber-street, Southwark, for the trustees of the 
late John Marshall (Marshall’s Charity). Messrs. F. 8. 
Brereton and Son, architects, 292, High Holborn. Quantities 
by Mr. E. G. Hardcastle, 61, Chancery-lane :— 


W. H. Wagstaff and apo Tipe i eee nw 05.500 
S eee Suen 25,197 | Batley, Son, and Hol- 

24,992 ness ey SECay ase act 
24,989 | Ashby Bros. ... 


Lathey Bros as 
W.H. Lascelles and 


J. Grover and Son ... 22,734 
OOl) 2... ak 24,1971 J. Carmichael... |. 22,247 
\ecepted subject to the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners. 


LOUGHTON (Essex).—For the erection of a house in the 
High-road, Loughton, for Mr.G. R.Matland. Mr. E. Egan, 
architect :— 

Turner... ... ... ... £1,080] Walter Lawrence _... £1,045 
SURtMINet a... are? ce 1,075-) B. Wa Poster’ 3.7...) 1,044 
BCORUBIYF® G55 aly ee svs2 L056 


LOUGHTON (Essex).—For the erection of seven cottages, 
for Messrs. Gould Bros. Mr. E. Egan, architect :— 


Warriner,,.) ste OOO. Koster... <.. .. &1,042 
Walter Lawrence =. 1,009) FW. Foster... .:. ... 1,022 
Cuthbert....5) 5 6 1,047| Keen... ... .. bee Ss 980 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of a villa resid- 
ence, Harrow-road. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, architect, 28, 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough :— 


Perks and Son ... £2,862 | Allison Bros., Middles- 
Bastiman Bros. .... ... 2,728 MROURHE.. cP.  v. 22415 
Newby and Co. ... ... 2,722 * Accepted. 


MIDDLESBBOUGH.— For reconstructing a _ sewer, 
Marsh-road, for the Corporation. Mr. F. Baker, C.E., 
Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough :— 

Per ton for 36-in Diameter Cast-iron Pipes. 
Ed. le Bas and Co., 18, Billiter-street, 


London: H.C ecu ewes ete te £410 0 
For Special Castings. 
Ed..le Bas and Co., 18, Billiter-street, 
London, E.C. ; Ms ) 0 


Per ton for Pipes. % 
The Staveley Coal and Iron Company Ltd., ‘ 


near Chesterfield MiG peek ene 0 
Per ton for Special Castings. 
The Staveley Coal and Iron Company Ltd., 
near Chesterfield Sen ais gr te eo 10.0 
Popes. 
Cochrane, Grove, & Co., Middlesbrough* ... 4 8 6 
Special Castings. 
Cochrane, Grove, & Co., Middlesbrough* 9 00 


The remainder of the work will be carried out by the 
Corporation workmen. 
*Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of six houses, 
Dogsthorpe, for Mr. Frank. Mr.J.G. Stallebrass, archi- 
tect, North-street, Peterborough. Quantities by architect :— 
F. Colls Po Wa eh 1 OS dite ONICDOIR) 8." cal LSID 
Watson and Lucas... ... 820} Sibley Bros. (accepted)... 814 
G. Brown ... A; 845 | G. Nichols,..° ...  .. £05 

SEAFORD (Sussex).—For alterations and additions to 
“Crouch House,’ Seaford, Sussex, for Mr. J. F. Plaister. 
Mr. William Cooper, architect, 21, Havelock-road, Has- 
tings :— 

C. Morling, Seaford*.., £2,140 | S. H. Berry ... £2,120 
*A ccepted. 


WEMBLEY (Middlesex).—For additions and alterations 
to St. John’s Church, for the Vicar and Churchwardens. 
Mr, Hayward Brakspear, architect. Quantities by Mr, F. 
G. W. Buss :— 

Charles F. Kearley ... £2 
Bulledand Co. ... ... 2 
Webster and Cannon... 
Dyerman's yer. ae 
Beerand Gash ... ... 2,716 


,93L] Courtney & Fairbrain £2,686 
Charles Brightman ... 2,684 
Whitehead & Co. Ltd. 2,628 
F.J. Shopland, Sutton, 
Surrey (accepted) ... 2,579 


S 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


PiAst BARNET SCHOOL BOARD. 
2 TO BUILDERS. 


Tenders are invited for the ERECTION of a SCHOOL, 
to accommodate about 860 children, at Victoria-road, 
New Barnet. 


Plans and specification may be sem any day (except 
faturday) between the hours of TWO ani FIVE, on 
application to the Architect, Mr. W. PYWELL, 40, 
Great Jame3-street, Bedford-row, W.C., of whom bil’s 
of quantities may be obtained on payment of a fee of 
£2 2s., which will be returned in any case in which a 
bona-fide Tender is made. 


Tenders on printed forms, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for 
Victoria-road School,’ must be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Board, and sent to me by NOON of THURS- 
DAY, JANUARY 12th, 1899. 


The acceptance of a Tender will be subject to the 
approval of the Education Department. A bond in the 
sum of £2000 will be required for the due performance 
of the work. 


ARTHUR WILSHIRE, 
T ancaster-road, Clerk of the Board. 
New Barnet, 


December 15th, 1898. 
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The Embossed Decoration for 


Ceilings, 
Friezes, 


Borders, 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction 
of Old Leathers ; Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., Eliza- 


DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS 

in Low and High Relief, com- 
Elizabethan, 
XIV., Rococeo, Modelled Plas- 
ter Effects, &c., &e. 


~ 


dk 


Design No. 191: 1s, 9d. per Panel. 


DESIGNS FOR’ FRIEZES 
from 8in. to 30in. deep, in High 
Relief—all the effect of the 
best modelled plaster at a 
fraction of the cost. 

DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
cluding Arabesque, Gothic, and 
other designs; also the Com- 
pany’s Speciality reproductions 
of Panelled Oak in great variety 


Louis 


Write for Illustrate] Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 


with COR DRE OV A> GO. Ltd:, 
74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Telegraphic Address: 


Riveted Girders, Fireproof FI! 


MEASURES BROTHERS. LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now In their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 20in. 
deep ; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
oors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Telephone No, 4586. 
From 3in. to 20ir. deer. 
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HIP TG NORTON MAIN DRAINAGE. Tenders endorsed ‘ Chipping Norton Main Drainage,” consisting of two pairs of 45ft. Trellis Girders, tog 

onan ; | must be delivered at my offices at SIX o’clock p.m. on with Fender Plates, Steel Trough Decking, "hen, " 
The Town Council of the Borough of Chipping | JANUARY 31st, 1899. obtain copies of planan‘ specification, &e., and all ot 

Norton are prepared by the advice of their Engineer to information, at the office of Mr. W. 5. TAY! 


receive TENDERS for CERTAIN WORKS of MAIN The Town Council do not pledge themsely es to accept County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, on and af 
DRAINAGE. partly within avd partly without the | the lowest or any Tenders, and contractors Tenierimg | MONDAY, JANUARY 9th next, between the hours 


Borough of Chipping Norton. must do 30 at their own sole cost and expense, as the NINE a.m, and FIVE p.m., SATURDAYS, NINES 
Local Government Roard have uot yet given their and ONE p.in. 

The plans, specitice ations form of Tender, and form of sanction to the works. : : ;. 
proposed contract, can b2 inspected, and bill of quan- By order, “A deposit of 'T'wo Guineas will be required for plan 
tities obtained upon application at the offices of Mr. THOS. MACE, and specification, and will be refunded on receipt 
NICHOLSON LAILEY, F.G.S. Assoc. Mem.Inst.C.E, Solicitor, a bona-fide Tender and th? return of the ‘Plan 
16, Great George-street, Westminster, on and after Chipping Norton, Town Clerk. specific ition. 

JANUARY 16th, 1899, until JANUARY, 30th, 1899, December 19th, 1898, 


Tenders, strictly in accordance with the forms ; : 
plied by the County Surveyor, to be delivered to bev : 


between the hours of "TEN o’clock a.m, and FOUR ae 
o’clock p.m. (Saturdays excepted). 


OUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON, or before SATURDAY, JANUARY 23th next, — 
A copy of all documents are deposited with the D . 
Borough Surveyor, Chipping Norton, where they can | BREAMORE BRI IGE, . The County Council do not bind themselves wo a 
be seen at similar hours in the dates hefore-named. RECONSTRUCTION. the lowest or any Tender, : ; 


CONTRACT No. 1. SUPERSTRUCTURE, 


The Engineer will attend (or his-Chief Assistant) at : - 
Chipping Norton, upon a date to be subsequently TO BRIDGE CONTRACTORS. pe aye of the Count: Cou l. 
named, in order that the nature and extent of the under- Persons des'rous of TENDERING for the CON- y nel 
taking can be explained, and Contractors will be advised STRUCTION and ERECTION of the SUPERSTRUC- The Castle, Winchester, 
thereon. TURE of Breamore Bridge (over the River Avon), December 28th, 1898, 


(RHGISTHRED), 


PATENT WMA oop Pane Ae 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the well-known Wood Preservative, enters the wood by its own notiean and 
does not. require a costly plant and machinery like other Wood Preservatives. 
CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS entirely prevents dampness in brick and stone walls, also wet and dry ro 
in timber above or below ground, and is used by all the leading Railway Companies, and by Builders, Brewers, 
Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, &c., &c., in the United Kingdom. . = 
CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the. most successful preservative and antiseptic for Wood Paving Bloo! f 
Used in the Metropolis and many Provincial Towns, Superior t» Creosote or Hard Wood, : ae 
Hor further Particulars and Testimonials, apply f 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, ana 68, Queen St., Cheapside, London, 
To All Owners and Users of Steam Boilers. ; 


Patent 22,561, AcckEPTED FErBRUARY 9TH, 1895. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION, 


By addition of Chrome Salts to the Feed Water the formation or deposit of all Incrustation is thoroughly nl ; 
Hor Cost of Licenses and Hull Particulars, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen Street, London. 1, 
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INDESTRUCTiIBL=E q 


COMBINATION WASHERS, 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM AND WATER PIPES. a 


Tested up to 2300lb. Pressure. 


These Washers consist of Rings of Soft Metal, grooved outside, and holding in the groove packing rinteiat 8 
as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp, &c., &c. The soft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, will accommo 
itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a perfect and durable joint. It is impossible, owin 
their construction, to blow them out under any pressure whatever, 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY 


Pon acr Office: 68, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote nr, Bion on-Trent, BRICKS. = : 


PATENTEE AND Ng eat es OF THE CEMENT 
‘ s 


‘Wi aASsSH-OoOvuUT’”’ CLOSET 


C4 Je Fie a 
(PATENT). . . J 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 0. im ite li 
fn el 


Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 
Sanitary Fittings. 
Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.’ 


234.—-WASH-OUT. 


TV WARDRY WoRKs 
METALWORK SALFORD 
As MANCHESTER 
a é Giass. LoNDoN 22 
SURREY STREET 
FITTINGS STRAND WC: 


TALIODAY 
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VPPLEMENT ion # 


SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS 
SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JANUARY 4TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


| ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 
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See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO BOROPE. 


The British Non. Pisiiinable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”? in large quantities. 


. “NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ Ornaon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxiyrn,” “Curcago.” 
GUNBOATS,—* Hexen,” “Witutineton,” “Nasuvinun,” “Annapouis,” “ WHEELING,” “Manrinrra,” “Newport,” “ VicksBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Kuarsaaz,” “Kentucxy,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILLrno1s,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

“ NON-FLAMMABLE woop” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 

by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL — 


DESIGN AND DETAIL OF 
DOMESTIC BUILDING. 


By Joun E. Newserry, A.R.IB.A. 


IV. 

4 bee subject of these notes is the design of 

a house with stone mullioned windows 
and dressings. It may be presumed that 
when such a monumental material is to be 
used the building will be of more pretension 
and importance than any that have hitherto 
been considered in this series. 

The successful treatment of such a house 
depends in a great measure upon the size and 
proportion of the windows and the detail of 
the stonework. Failures are often owing 
to an inexperienced designer using more 
stone than is: appropriate or necessary, 
particularly in the width of mullions and the 
depths of lintels and sills. Big windows, 
filled in with single sheets of glass, are also a 
frequent source of failure. 

The portion of a house shown upon the key 
elevation, treated in a simple late Gothic 
manner, is of an ordinary type and with no 
pretence to any originality of design. It 
must be borne in mind that the object of these 
notes is an endeavour to help those students 
of Architecture who have not had the 
advantages of studying accepted methods in a 
good office. The simplest things puzzle a 
beginner when he attempts to evolve a design 
and the relative or usual sizes of the different 
parts is often one of the greatest difficulties he 
has to contend with. 

MATERIALS.—In a stone country, no material 
can be more suitable than the native stone for 
the general external facing of the walls. The 
portion of the house shown on the accompany- 
ing details is intended to be faced with rubble 
stone in random courses, varying from 4in. to 
10in. deep; the surface would be roughly 
dressed with a hammer. Such walls should 
not be less than 20in. thick for the main 
structure. 

The dressed stonework might be finished 
externally with a chiselled face, and set in 
finely ground mortar, with the beds and joints 
;;in. thick. Rubbed stonework, with fine 
joints, has a mechanical appearance when used 
externally, and does not harmonize well with 
the irregularities of a rubble wall, but, inter- 
nally, the stonework might be rubbed to give a 
more finished effect. 

Jf brick is used for the general facing, care 
must be taken to design the strings, lintols, 
sills, &c., so that they may work in “with the 
brick courses. Attention must also be given 
to the outline of stone quoins where they abut 
against brick facing. The quoins look best 
when they are neither too large nor too regular, 
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and it is worth while to make careful seat as 
to show the effect aimed at. 

Roors.—The pitch of the roofs may 
generally be about 45deg., although with 
gables it is preferable to make them a little 
steeper and so avoid a right angle. But much 
depends upon the roofing material to be 
employed :—474deg. or 50deg. are useful angles 
to work one’s roofs to; the late Mr. Street 
frequently made use of an angle as steep as 
53deg. 

GaBLEs.—The gable on the key elevation is 
terminated with a simple coping of a slightly 
hollow section. The wall immediately under 
the coping might be 12in. thick if of stone, or 
134in. if of brick, and the bottom of the coping 
should be kept fairly close to the intersection 
of the gable wall with the roof:—3in. of wall 
surface is probably as much as should be 
exposed above the tiles or slates. The 
horizontal joint indicated is perhaps an 
unusual form, but it has the advantage of 
being a weather joint, and has been found to 
work well in practice. Each joint is intended 
to be secured with two slate dowels in the bed. 

PaRAPETS.—The parapet coping is intended 
to surmount an ashlar wall 7in. thick. A point 
to bear in mind when designing copings of 
this form is to keep the upper member well 
forward, so as to allow for the foreshortening 
effect when seen from below. 

Eaves.—An appropriate method of treating 
the eaves is to finish the walls with a project- 
ing stone eaves course, splayed or moulded, 
with shaped sprocket pieces spiked to the 
rafters, and the half round eaves gutter 
screwed to brackets fixed to these sprockets. 

Cuimneys.—The external walls of chimney- 


stacks should not be less than Qin. thick in 


brick or 7in. in ashlar stone, in order to prevent 
rain soaking through and cooling the flue. 
Generally speaking, the larger a chimney- 
stack, the more it adds dignity to the building, 
Flues should, therefore, be grouped together 
as much as ‘possible for economy as well as 
effect, and ventilation flues from the principal 
rooms may be provided with advantage. The 
top of all chimney-stacks should be carried to 
a higher level than the nearest ridge to pre- 
vent down draught. It is often necessary to 
introduce a small pitched roof behind a 
chimney-stack when it is against an outside 
wall, to reduce the apparent height. Such a 
roof is often useful in providing a fireplace in 
an attic room. 

Winvows.—The main point to remember in 
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designing stone mullioned windows is to aie “a 
them in scale with the building. However 
large the window, I would not make each — ‘ 
individual light more than 18in. to 2lin, in . 
width, or 3ft. to 3ft. Gin. in height. Lofty 
windows should be divided horizontally Seles zi 
transomes, and the lights may be made to 
diminish vertically ; care must be taken to 
keep the lowest transom quite 6ft. from the 
floor, so as to be above the level of the eye. — 
The mullions and transomes are usually 4in, — 
to 5in, wide, Sin. to 9in. deep, and they have a 
“ wraggle” or groove cut in them to receive — 
the lead glazing. Those lights in which case- — 
ments are to be fixed require a rebate for t , 
metal frame, and care should be taken to keep is 
the glazing in the casements in the. same 
plane as the fixed lights. phe 
The upper lights are best provided wit e 
casements hung to the transom to fall inwards, 
with a cord and gunmetal spring catch. The 
lower casements should be hung at the side to 
open outwards. The mullions are shown to be — 
moulded, but a simpler treatment is to chamf 
or hollow them, though if the latter it should b 
very slight. If the windows are to be glazed — 
with single sheets of glass it will generally — 
either be necessary to provide casements — 
for every light, or fixed metal frames to — 
those lights which are not intended to be 
opened. Another methed is to rebate the — 
stone and secure the glass with oak fillets, — 
secured with brass screws to lead plugs let — 
into the stone. The enlarged detail shows a 
“double order” window, as the mullions ace 
transome are slightly set back from the wall 
face, and enclosed in a frame consisting of a _ 
small moulding on the jambs and head. If — 
the window consists of a number of lights, say — 
five or more, it becomes necessary to introduces 
wide mullions, on which the extra order is — 
carried round. When a drip moulding is placed _ rr 
over a window, it should always be worked on 
the head. A common mistake is to make heads - 
and sills too long and too deep; they should — 


at either end, and need seldom exceed Yin. in 
depth. If they tail far into the wall, the 
slightest settlement is sure to crack them. 
Bay Winpvows.—I would refer my read 
to Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s exhaustive paper on 
this subject, which has been lately publis! d 
in the BurtpErs’ Journat. When three si 
of a canted bay form part of a regular octag 
the effect is good in some situations, but 
often requires the central opening to be 
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han the canted sides. In such tases there is 
no need to restrict the angle to 45 deg. In the 
example given the angle is somewhat steeper. 
\ mullioned bay in an important position 
hould always have the central part divided 
sto an uneven number of lights, say three or 
ve, as a central mullion is awkward and 
hould be avoided. The side lights may be a 
little smaller than those in the centre, but the 
difference should not be very perceptible. In 
large room, a bay generally. looks best when 
ts ceiling is divided from the main ceiling by 
a lintel or arch. If the room is finished with 
a panelled plaster ceiling the arch is useful in 
keeping it a regular shape. 

The window back and returns on either side of 
the bay are shown to be plastered, but if funds 
would allow they would be better panelled in 
rood. In designing the junction between 
onework and plaster, the effect when the 
room is papered should be considered. 

- Guazinc.—My remarks on lead glazing in 


‘the first article (see the BurtpERs’ JouRNAL, 


March 23rd, 1898) will equally apply to stone- 
mullioned windows. The saddle bars may be 
a little larger with advantage on the outside 
—say, in. by }in. If it is desired to enrich 
the upper lights, a good geometrical pattern 
looks well; or, if colour is to be used, shields, 
yreaths, or even figures, in stained glass, can 
‘be worked into the clear glass squares with 
good effect. It is well to remember that all 
artistic work should be of the best only, if this 
‘eannot be had it is far preferable to omit all 
carving, stained glass, etc., altogether ; nothing 
betrays vulgarity of taste more than bad 
sculpture, or cheap coloured glass windows. 

_ Entrance.—One advantage of the manner 
of building which we are discussing is. its 


adaptability. Anything, from a pointed 


arched doorway to a classically treated 
entrance with columns or pilasters, might be 


_made suitable for such a dwelling. A some- 
what low and wide opening would be most 


‘appropriate, with delicately detailed stone- 
work, and oak panelled doors with beaten 


- metal hinges. 


~ Rar Warer Pripers.—The down pipes will 


_ probably look best if of a circular section, as 


‘this will admit of the stone strings being 


- carried around them; 34in. to 4in. in diameter 
_ is quite large enough. 


Some artesian boring operations carried out 


Northern Railway Company, by Messrs. Le 
Grand and Sutcliffe, of Bunhill Row, have 


s 
near Peterborough Station, for the Great 
] 


proved very successful. At a depth of 132ft. a 


spring has been struck, which flows at the rate 


of 300,000 gallons per day. 


-~ "Tr is stated that the Board of Trade is con- 
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templating the promotion of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to make the use of automatic couplers 
compulsory on the railways of the United 
_ Kingdom. The possibility of such legislation 
_is a very serious matter for our railway com- 
panies, involving, as it may, in the estimate of 
one general manager, an expenditure of no 
less than £7,000,000 in refitting the existing 


_ passengers, 
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A YEAR’S BUILDING 


E prosperity of a city may be fairly 
gauged by the condition of its building 
trade. So many industries are centred in 
Leeds that there is scarcely any rise or any 
on which is not reflected here without 
«Tt has been almost a phenomenal 
» said one of the leading contrac- 
here has been so much building 
kmen have practically 


going on that the wor 
This verdict includes 


not had an idle day.” 
nearly every kind of building operation— 
factories, banks, hotels, shops, offices, places 
places of amusement, and private 
“General good trade,” says the 
“is at once the cause and the 
A short comparative statement 
for three years past shows at a glance 


same authority, 
explanation.” 
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rolling-stock, besides having a most important 
4 bearing upon the safety both of employés and 


marked progress and development of the year 
just closed. A separate record is kept of the 
number of houses erected, and every other 
kind of permanent structure is classified 
“Miscellaneous” in the statistics so far 
available ; 


Houses Average per Miscellaneous 
erected. working day, buildings. 


1898 ..... 2400 .. 8 sev Lao 
1897» deers 1850 .. 61-6 .. 1053 
1896 cove 1681 ... 54 ie Seals, 


A strike of twenty-two weeks’ duration 
among the bricklayers terminated witha dearly- 
acquired advance of a halfpenny per hour, 
and a farthing to the labourers, with another 
farthing at the expiration of six months. The 
year has passed without any further conflict 
between employers and employed. There has 
consequently been a considerable demand for 
men right up to the autumn, and the better 
class of artisan has been able to obtain even 
more than the standard rate of wages. In 
one or two instances builders had to refuse 
contracts because they could not get either 
the men or the material to proceed with 
the contracts in a_ satisfactory fashion. 
Wages have been higher than for some seasons 
past. Since May last the masons, joiners, and 
plumbers have all been raised a halfpenny 
per hour. A notice, which expires next May, has 
been received from the bricklayers asking for 
an advance of a penny per hour. Onthe other 
hand, a counter notice has been served on the 
men by the employers suggesting a reduction 
of a halfpenny per hour, and the two proposals 
will no doubt be considered together. Any 
increase in the present rate of wages must, 
however, have the effect of checking enter- 
prise, particularly in the erection of villa 
houses and cottage property. Cottage houses 
now cost so much that even the speculative 
builder can hardly prosper on existing rents. 
Increased rents seem inevitable in view of the 
fact that £40 to £50 more has been recently 
paid for cottages; and, in spite of this, 
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builders say that, owing to the enhanced cost 
of labour and material, they have reaped less 
profit. eh 

Among the more important buildings now 
in course of erection may be cited the Leeds 
Empire Palace, and the long rows of shops 
which are being erected by the Leeds Estate 
Company in connection with the Wood Street 
and Cheapside improvements, the Hotel Metro- 
pole in King Street, large insurance offices on 
the site of the old Post Office, new premises 
for the Yorkshire Banking Company opposite 
to the Exchange in Boar Lane, a new arcade 
off Land’s Lane and Upperhead Row, a large 
clothing factory in Park Lane, ice stores in 
York Street, a boot and shoe factory in the 
rapidly developing Harehills district, near to 
the new clothing factory of Messrs. Albrecht, 
and the Pupil Teachers’ Training College in 
Great George Street. A cheapening of the 
price of material has been looked for in vain. 
Bricks were a little more plentiful and easier 
to obtain on the old terms. Stone has through- 
out the year been in great demand None of 
the quarry proprietors in the district could 
complain of lack of orders. They have had 
more than they could fulfil, and, owing to the 
impossibility in some cases of getting stone of 
dimensions ordered from Yorkshire quarries, 
architects, contractors, and proprietors have 
lately been obliged to seek what they required 
much further afield. Timber has been kept 
up largely through the high freights from 
America and the Baltic, and lead is con- 
siderably dearer. 


BRADFORD. 


The year has been a fairly busy and active 
one. Dwelling - houses show the biggest 
increase, and the large number of these that 
have been erected forms one of the most 
prominent features of the trade of the year. 
The plans for dwelling-houses total 1200, as 
compared with 769 for 1897. The localities 
where the activity is most noticeable are 
Bradford Moor, Girlington, East Bowling, 
and the Horton Grange Estate. The plans 
for warehouses and mills number thirty- 
two, as against twenty-six for the pre- 
vious year. Buildings of the shop and 
house class show an improvement not only 
in numbers but in size. The only branch 
of the trade which has not shared in the 
general prosperity is the building of public- 
houses, and in this no work of any significance 
has been carried out. 


HALIFAX. 


The building trade has perhaps been more 
brisk than in any previous years, and the 
supply of workmen has not always been equal 
to the demand. The extensive new Work- 
house Infirmary still affords employment to 
men engaged in different branches of the 
trade. A new court house and police station 
are in course of erection, and the contracts for 
a large new public hall have recently been let. 
Taking advantage of the briskness of trade 
the operative joiners have asked for an 
advance of #d. per hour in their wages. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Although not many works of an extensive 
character have been carried out during the 
year, the building trades generally have been 
brisk, and the demand for workmen has been 
greater than the supply. This and the trades’ 
union restrictions and high wages have led to 
the employment of more machinery in quarries 
and masons’ yards and in joiners’ workshops, 
while the use of terra-cotta and ornamental 
and other glazed ware for walls, and fibrous 
plaster in sheets, and wood mouldings for 
ceilings is extending rapidly. The prices of 
building materials have gone up, Crosland 
Hill stone to the extent of at least 10 per 
cent. The building of the Victoria Tower at 
Castle Hill, the completion of the Sanatorium, 
the extension of Huddersfield Technical Col- 
lege, the new police station, and the doubling 
of the size of the Corporation’s electric light- 
ing supply station are the chief big works of 
the year. The opening of the Master Builders’ 
Exchange on the Ist September is a feature 
of Interest. It has over 300 members, and is 
working very successfully, ue. 
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HULL. 

Although exact details are not available as 
to the number of building plans passed during 
the year by the Hull authorities, it is stated 
by the Building Surveyor that busy as the 
trade was in 1897, the operations for that year 
have been far exceeded during 1898. Building, 
so far as residential property is concerned, 
has been especially active in the western and 
northern suburbs, where several hundreds of 
houses are now in course of construction. The 
whole appearance of the Hessle Road has been 
changed by the long lines of shops built 
during the year on what were previously open 
fields. As regards commercial buildings, 
several very expensive warehouses have been 
built mostly on the sites of older constructions. 
Flour mills, some of them of gigantic size, are 
springing up along the banks of the River 
Hull, this being a tavourite site for the mills 
from the fact that craft can go alongside the 
mills and be discharged direct into the 
buildings. 

MANCHESTER. 


The dispute among the stonemasons in the 
earlier halt of the year greatly affected build- 
ing operations. Sane large contracts were 
brought to a standstill atter the foundations 
had been put in, and itis only recently that 
in some of these cases the erection of the stone 
superstructures has begun. Where the 
question of stone was at rest there was 
exceptional briskness in the building trade 
throughout the year. Whatever may be said 
as to the failure of the Ship Canal to serve the 
purposes of the shareholders, its influence has 
brought a great increase to the industrial 
population, and along with that have neces- 
sarily come great schemes of construction for 
manufacturing, storage, handling, and _resi- 
dential purposes. Railway companies and the 
sanitary authorities have swept away many 
old dwellings, and cottages, barrack build- 
ings, and model lodging-houses are being 
prepared in fresh places. The speculative 
builder has been busy, and thousands of 
houses have been put up in the outskirts, 
Quite a transformation is going on in the 
heart of the city in the erection of the 
Great Northern Goods Station, the Midland 
Railway Hotel (to cost £1,000,000), and the 
rebuilding of warehouses, shops, and business 
premises. A municipal technical school and a 
University Hall at Owen’s College, to cost 
£50,000, are among public works in progress. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Builders and contractors were never busier 
than they have been during the past twelve 
months. The greatest development has been 
on the Ecclesall and Abbeydale side of the 
city. A large estate on the Ecclesall Road, 
adjoining the General Cemetery, is fast being 
covered, and not only is the Abbeydale district 
being built up, but Millhouses, only a few 
years ago a rural district, altogether cut off 
from the town, is now joined to the city. 
During the year the work of completing High 
Street has proceeded. Mr. John Walsh is 
building vast piles of premises on either side 
of the street, and these are quickly approach- 
ing completion; the Angel Hotel has been 
rebuilt, and the Star Hotel and King’s Head 
are being replaced by new structures. 
Another bit of the old street will shortly 
disappear, and in its stead will be erected a 
grand pile of buildings, a portion of which is 
to be occupied as a bank, The Corporation 
have had in hand the new baths for Bright- 


‘side, and they have built two destructors. 


THE Whitechapel Board of Works has just 
decided to light its district by electricity. To 
carry out the work the engineer estimates 
that a capital expenditure of £60,000 will be 
required during the first two years, and it is 
anticipated that by the end of 1899 the 
principal streets will be served by the new 
illuminant. The engineer says that the works 
can be made self-supporting in at most three 
years, A sliding scale of charges will be 
drawn up, but it is estimated that the light 
can be profitably supplied at less than 44d. 
per unit to consumers regularly using their 
lamps after eight p.m. 


CONDITIONS WHICH RENDER 


HOUSES UNHEALTHY.* | 


“9 


By Jas. I. Lirris, ee 
Late County Sanitary Inspector, Renfrewshire. 
> 


(Continued from page clwiti.) 


LAYEY and alluvial soils are very retentive 

of damp, and are always liable to be 

and a house built over such soils is n 
healthy, as there is always an upward cu 
of damp ground air into the house, and there i 
always a tendency to dampness. In fact, ¢ 
district with a clay subsoil is more liable t 
fogs, and therefore more unhealthy than 
dryer situations. In one of the reports b 
Registrar General for Scotland, when refe 
to an enquiry as to the causes of consump 
he said:—“It was found that the to 
villages, hamlets, and houses which 
situated at or near undrained localitie 
were on heavy impermeable soils, or on 
lying ground, and whose sites were con 
quently kept damp, had a very much la 
number and proportion of cases of consump- 
tion than towns, villages, hamlets, or hou 308 
which were situated on dry or rocky ground, 
or on light porous soils, where the redundant 
moisture easily escaped.” This tendency 
phthisis, by people living on damp soil; 
more observable when the nature of th 
employment necessitates their being ac 
fined in houses, offices, or workrooms during 
the day. oe 
We may take it, therefore, that all soils are 
more or less porous and damp, and the interior 
of the building will, unless special precautions 
are taken, be liable to be affected by the 
exhalations rising up from the ground on 
which they are built, as the warmth of the 
houses when occupied has a tendency to assist 
the upward passage of damp or ground air. 
All sites should be prepared and means of 
protection adopted which will render the ho use 
safe from inroads of damp or ground air. 
Unfortunately this is seldom properly per- 
formed, and when anything is done, it is 
carried out in such a prefunctionary manner 
generally that the house benefits very little. 
The Public Health Act and the Burgh 
Police Act enact that it is unlawful to erect a 
new building on any ground which has been 
filled up with any decomposing matter until 
such has been removed. It is very important 
to have this power, but how is it possible to 
know, or to prove, that decomposing matt 8 
has been buried in the ground on whi h 
thousands of houses are erected every year? 
It is only in very rare instances that these 
powers can be taken advantage of, with the 
result that many houses are erected every 
year over ground containing very objectionab le 
matter. There are also provisions in various 
local acts and by-laws providing for the drain- 
ing and concreting or asphalting of the sites 
for new buildings, but even then the builder 
can, and does, deceive the authorities. = 
If a house is to be healthy, it must be 
thoroughly protected from ground air, as the 
exhalations arising from damp and undrained 
soils are poisonous. It is not sufficient to 
merely remove the surface soil and lay a thin’ 
layer of asphalte, which may or may not cove t 
all the ground surface. Damp courses in walls 
are now considered imperative in all new 
buildings. These, however, are often met Oo 
imitations, and the substances used not capable 
of resisting the capillary attraction of the 
water in the walls. ‘I'he material is also often 
carelessly laid, not properly jointed, and not 
extending through the wall. In a word, 
many of the substances used are a fraud, 
Every damp course should be bedded with a 
good layer of cement mortar so as to ensure no 
interstices being left. — 
If the site is not drained to lower the sub- 
soil water and the surface covered with an 
impermeable material the house cannot be 
healthy. Am 


* A paper read before the Glasgow and Wes! 
ie echnical College Architectural Craftsm 
ociety. : 


_ A wet hill slope should always be avoided 
as a site for a building; but if it must be 
used the site and the ground above it should 
be thoroughly drained, and on no account 
should the house be built on a terrace cut out 
of the hill, The experience of the 42nd and 
79th regiments at Balaclava is a good in- 
stance to explain this. The huts of the 
_ 79th were placed on terraces cut out of the 
hill, while the huts of the 42nd were placed on 
projecting terraces. The result was the 79th 
_ suffered severely from fever, while the 42nd 
__ had none. 
! A hill overhanging a house also causes a 
stagnation of air around it. 


DEsIan. 


On the architecture lies the responsibility 
of the unhealthy condition of many of our 
houses. Unhealthy conditions are generally 
associated with defective sanitary appliances, 
_ but unless buildings are so planned and con- 
structed that every room and corner be 
efficiently ventilated, and that without a sense 
_ of draught, the house cannot be healthy. It 
_ may be said, with the late E. W. Godwin, 
“Science and Art must walk hand-in-hand if 
_ life is to be worth living. Beauty without 
health is incomplete. Health can never be 
perfect for you so long as your eye is troubled 
_ with ugliness.” Professor Gourlay, in one of 
his lectures, described Architecture as a 
constructive art, and as the art of giving toa 
building all the perfection which can be given 
to it; and this perfection, he said, is attained 
_ when a building is perfectly suitable, perfectly 
_ stable, and perfectly beautiful. These are just 
_ the pointsrequired to make a house healthy, and 
_ if these were honestly kept in view by archi- 
_ tects and craftsmen in the planning and con- 
struction of dwelling - houses, instead of 
% endeavouring, as is often the case, to erect 
_ the greatest number of dwellings on the least 
4 possible space, and at the least possible cost, 

the conditions which render houses unhealthy 
E would be less frequently met with. A writer 
_ in one of our evening papers lately, in referring 
to the working-class houses, said :—“'They 
_ (the houses) need improvement, and some of 

them that are being put up will be anything 

_ but comfortable or useful. If the builders or 
_ designers were of the working-class, Iam quite 
sure they would use their brains towards 
makiny the houses different from what is put 
up. They are built with shoddy attempts at 

; grandeur—the size of the houses does not 
permit of style—and, in the attempt, use, 
healthiness, and comfort are sacrificed for 
silly show.” ‘The present-day designers of 
buildings unfortunately study the law on the 
‘subject more than the health of the com- 
munity, and the closer they can sail to the 
wind the more satisfied are they with their 
handiwork. Their responsibility ends with 
the completion of the buildings; they leave 
_ the health of the occupiers of “the houses in 
* . the hands of the sanitary official—that is what 
is is paid for, let him do his duty, and the general 
health of the community will be improved. 
Mistaken idea! The laws relating to the re- 
quirements for buildings will never be perfect 
until our engineers, our architects, and our 
craftsmen become impressed with the know- 
ledge that on their shoulders lies the primary 
responsibility for the health of the people. 
There is no Act of Parliament or Building 
ees sae but can be eg in one way or 


7 


~~ 


‘ 
: 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


‘Supplement, January 4, 1899.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


other, and until the important relation in 
which Architecture stands to sanitation is 
thoroughly recognised, the conditions which 
render houses unhealthy will continue to exist. 


A relation there is, and that this is a very | 
strong one, could be very easily proved if | 


closely followed up. ‘The relation of the con- 
struction of our houses to the health of the 
occupants seems to have been entirely lost 
sight of in the designing of the majority of 
our old buildings, but the idea that some actual 
relation between beautiful and artistic sur- 
roundings and health did exist must have been 
present in the minds even of ancient writers, 
as in Plato’s “ Republic” we find the following 
paragraph :—“ Let our artists be those who are 
gifted to discern the true nature of beauty 
and grace; then will our youth dwell in the 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds; 
and beauty, the effluence of fair words, will 
visit the eye and the ear, like a beautiful 
breeze from a purer region, and insensibly 
draw the soul, even in childhood, into harmony 
with the beauty of reason.” Thus the great 
philosopher held that the productions of art, 
acting through the eye on the mind, exercise a 
distinct influence on bodily health. 

That, however, did not deter the late Sir 
Edwin Chadwick from viewing the idea of any 
relation between Architecture and hygiene 
with disfavour. He seemed to think that art 
and hygiene were not only unconnected, but 
even in some respects incompatible. Other 


men of standing in the scientific world, 
however, who have given much study to 
this question, have shown very clearly 


that unless art is combined with science a 
house will never have the cheering influ- 
ence that is required in our homes, if the 
health of the community is to be improved. 
The chief of these was Sir B. W. Richardson, 
who has occupied the foremost rank of sanitary 
authorities, and, who, during his life, tho- 
roughly considered this aspect of sanitary 
science. In a lecture he delivered on the 
relation of Architecture to Hygiene, he began 
by showing that much prejudice has been 
excited against some of the best sanitary 
inventions and labours, because leading 
sanitarians have failed to consider artistic 
construction as part of sanitary construction ; 
their whole minds have been absorbed 
in the useful, and they have permitted 
all that is ornamental to pass by, as if good 
taste were disconnected from sanitation. He 
argued that this was a great mistake; that 
ugliness was an offence to good health, and 
that beauty was an aid to the best health. 
He showed that when mind and body are 
enfeebled by bad health, the introduction of 
disagreeable objects into the sick room or 
ward is painful and injurious to the occupants, 
whilst the presence of beautiful flowers, 
pictures, and designs is curative in its effects— 
a kind of mental tonic, which gives tone also 
to the body. This thought led him to the 
consideration of the best forms for hospital 
wards, having regard to the effect on the eye, 
and through the eye on the mental and bodily 
health. 
(To be continued.) 


THE engineering and boilermaking works, 
known as Tay Foundry, situated in Maryfield, 
Dundee, has been sold to Mr. William Mair, 
Crieff, 


FOR WHOM, 


BUILDINGS— 
Barnstaple—Alterations, &c., to House, &c. 
Barnstaple—Erection of Stables, &e 


Derby—Extension of Buildings 
Nelson—Erection of Brewery Offices, &e... 
Gillingham, Kent—Erection of School 


Tadcaster—Tramp Wardsat Workhouse .. 
Heysham, Morecambe—Erection of ‘Arcade 
Plaistow, E.—Enlarging Hospital .. oat 
West Ham—Enlargement of ospital 
Horsham—Infirmary Block .,, vee 
Mickleover, near Derby—Asylum Wards .., 


CONNNITIAAGAaA 


Brackenthwaite, Cockermouth—Erection o of Bridges .. 


Reedley, Nelson, Lancs.—Semi-detached ins? 


«. A.and F, Northcote - 

— Dockings ... 

Rural District Council 

Midland Seared omen. 

Wu. Astley 

School Board .. 

H, Walton 

C. Lee . bs 
County Borough of West Ham .., 
Town Council... ai ave 
Union Guardians... 
Committee of Visitors 


elxxili 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Ir appears from a report presented by the 
engineer to the Rural District Council that 
the £10,000 borrowed for carrying out the 
Northend Drainage Scheme, at Gloucester, had 
been expended, and that another £5000 or 
£6000 would be necessary to complete it. 


AN inquiry into the proposed scheme for the 
drainage of the Lea and Roding Valleys was 
recently held at the Urban District Council 
Office by Major-General H. J. Crozier. The 
object was to ascertain the feeling of the 
Urban Council as to the appointment of a 
Board of Management to carry out a scheme 
suggested by the Lea Conservancy. 


THE experts appointed by the Rivers Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation to 
advise them upon the treatment of the sewage 
at their outfall works at Davey Hulme, have 
made a preliminary report to the committee, 
recommending the bacteriological system for 
the treatment of the Manchester sewage. The 
experts were Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.H., of 
London, Dr, Frankland, of London, and Mr. 
W. 4H. Perkins. 


At an examination in practical sanitary 
science held at Manchester on December 16 
and 17, 1898, six candidates presented them- 
selves. The following candidate was granted 
a certificate in practical sanitary science :— 
William John Ball, 17, Wellfield Street, War- 
rington. At an examination for inspectors of 
nuisances, held at Manchester on December 16 
and 17, 121 candidates presented themselves. 
Fifty-six candidates were certified, as regards 
their sanitary knowledge, competent to dis- 
charge the duties of inspectors of nuisances. 


Tue resolution of the London County 
Council of November 29th, according to which 
all clearances under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890, which involve rehousing 
are to be done at the sole cost of the Council, 
has not been long in bearing fruit. The more 
impecunious vestries are already looking out 
for areas to be cleared, and for sites to be 
built upon, at the expense of the ratepayers ati 
large, and among them the parish of St. 
George- the-Martyr is well to the fore. Already 
a special report on unhealthy areas and on 
vacant sites has been drawn up, and the 
vestry is being urged, without loss of time, to 
make representations to the County Council 
on the subject. We do not, however, gather 
that, according to the resolutions, the Council 
is in any way bound to rehouse in the same 
parish as that in which the clearance is made, 
and it is much to be hoped that, as the Council 
is now committed to building, it will take care 
to obtain sites for the purpose on something 
like a general plan, and one which shall lessen 
instead of merely perpetuating the present 
overcrowding. We hope that before the 
Council spends @ penny on new sites for work- 
men’s dwellings, it will draw up a general plan 
of action, so that the excess of population 
Shall be removed from the central parishes, 
and located where the people can lead more 
healthy lives. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


A. Thorne, 16, Cross-street, Barnstaple. 

A, Thorne, 16, Cross-street, Barnstaple. 

J.B. Wilson, ‘A. M.I.C.E., Court- buildings, Cockermouth, 
Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby. 

Office, 4, Grimshaw- street, Burnley. 

F. Smith, Bank- chambers, High-street, New Brompton. 
Wey Landless, Station-buildings, Nelson, 

Bromet and Thorman, Architects, Tadcaster. 


A, L. Lang, 12a, Pedder-street, Morecambe. 

E.T, Hall, 57, Moorgate-strest, E.C. 

F. E. Hilleary, Town. Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, 
(, H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham; 

J. 8. Story, Surveyor, County ‘Offices, Derby. 
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DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 
Jan, 9 
’ 9 
” 9 
“< 10 
~ 10 
Ay 10 
oS 11 
rp 11 
oe 11 
$3 11 
By ih! 
re 12 
ay 13 
ae 14 
ee 16 
a 16 
” 17 
+ 17 
35 17 
a 17 
a 25 
28 
No date. 
” 
Jan, 6 
” 6 
” 7 
9 7 
3” vi) 
9 9 
” 9 
” 9 
” 9 
ae 10 
aS 11 
~ ll 
» 11 
% 11 
” 12 
39 16 
” 17 
” 19 
» 20 
” 20 
” 20 
” 21 
” 23 
‘s 24 
” 24 
” 24 
27 
+ 28 
‘ 31 
Feb. 1 
March 15 
” 15 
99 15 
9 31 
No date. 
Jan 7 
” 9 
” 9 
3 10 
Jan 6 
” 7 
99 7 
” 9 
” 9 
” 9 
93 9 
% 9 
* 9 
pa 10 
a 11 
ve 14 
aS 19 
21 
No date. 
” 
Jan. 10 
” 13 
” 14 
” 16 
” 21 
” 28 
” 30 
31 
No date. 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, 


Jan. 14 

Feb. 1 

” 10 

” 28 

” 28 
April 14 — 

No date. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


COMPLETE LIST 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. | 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Crofton, near Wakefield—Hotel Alterations, &c. ae 
Keighley—Erection of Five Houses, Four Shops, &c. ... 
Edgware—Two Houses .. Ps = 
Wellington, Somerset—Erection of ‘Church, &e. 


Bradford—Inland Revenue es “6 ae she 
Barnes—Fire Station ... ste ax ot 
Halifax—Infants’ School we 

Kidderminster—Fire Engine Station oa as 


Selby—Public Baths ... 
ple elder me and Removal of Buildings 
London, N.—Greenhouses ; res i. o 
New Barnet—Erection of School __... ‘a 
Hanwell, Middlesex—School Buildings ... as 2s 
Forres, Scotland—Semi-detached Villas ... ip “x 
London, S.E.—Supply of-60,000 Bricks... 

Knowle, near Fareham, Hants—Infirmary Wards, &e... 
Preston—Police Station, Dwelling-houses, &c. ... Roe 
Rochdale—Electricity Works .. ae: ae tes 
Handsworth—Laying-out Cemetery, Bone By sae 
Southminster, Essex—Railway Hotel oes 
Little Iford—School Buildings, &c. 
Wingate—Erection of Shop oe 
Grays, Essex—Cast-iron Brotistand ‘and Shelter.. Ach 
Smithy Bridge, Lancs.—Erection of sae RY, ey 
Ipswich—Drinking Fountain . : wee see 


ENGINEERING— 
Brighouse—Inclined Retorts ... ime arc 
Johannesburg—Carburetted Water Gas Plant... eu 
Newport, I. of W.—Gasholder Tank... Ae At, a 
Armagh—Cisterns, &c. . tee 
Beverley—Construction ‘of Vessel for Fishery Offices ig 
Southampton—Sewage Tanks, &ec. ... oat tes 
Belfast—Locomotive Tipping Wagons : see 
Edinburgh—Electric Switchboard and Boosters AS 
Tunbridge Wells—Filter Beds... 4 ny 
Burnley—Electric Cables M3 
Tunbridge Wells—Telephonic Fire Alarms : re 
Hougton-le-Spring—Steam Road Roller ... aes me 
Hamilton, Scotland—Reservoir eee 
London, N.—Alterations, &c., of Heating System 
Sicily—Dredging Harbours ave 
Glasgow—Main Line of Railway ag, a a 
Weston- seeper Maze sea ne ‘Apparatus .. 


London, N.—General Engineering Installation at Baths 
Farnham—Sewage Cooling Tanks, &c. _... ie Par 
Barrow-in- -Furness— Wiring Free Library. a wis bee 
Newmilns, Scotland—Reservoir : fe = ee 


Glasgow—EHlectricity Generating Plant... a ae 
Belfast—Supply of Cranes, yh ry oe ‘ 
London—Tunnel ... bs oes oy ed 
London—Overhead Traveller .. a. aa oct wa 
London, N.—Alterations to Engines xg a 
Newhaven and Seaford, Sussex—Sea Wall, te age Hy 

Southampton —Superstructure, &e., of Bridge 
London—Four Gas Engines .. na 
Townsville, North Queensland—Supply of Crane 
Be'em, Para, Brazil—Water Supply ogi BY 


Rio de Janeiro—Waterworks ... “<p Ra 
Shanghai, China—Electric Tramways. ie ise a4 
Shanghai—Telephone System (30 years) ... ee? ace 


Tumble, near Llanelly—Driving Drifts 


[RON AND STEEL— 
Carmarthen—Cast-iron Pipes... Ag os oe 
Malden, Essex —Cast-iron Water Mains wae te ton 
Stockport—Cast-iron Pillars, Cages, Xe. ... “es et 
Ashford, Kent—Supply of Cast-iron Mains, &c.... «oe 


ROADS— 
Wanstead —Making-up cer iS ore aa eae 
Abersychan—Repairing Path .. 7 ave we eee 
Surbiton—Making-up ... fr ph ree ade 
Southampton—Street Works .. 0 wa 


Wolverhampton—Road Works. a] eae - 7: 
Beckenham—Paying Works ... 


Beckenham—Making-up Road eh i ay Bs 
Crewe—Road Works ... 25 “ie nee 
Stockport—Supply of Broken Stone ane i 

Dover—Completing Road ber is ie 
Clacton-on-Sea—Road Works as See en) 
Newport, I.W.—Widening Road ... oa Si n 
Eccles, Lancs.—Street Works A nae me ‘ 
Banbury—Supply of Hartshill Stone.. er eas toe 
East Greenwich—Granite Setts oa aah “A Br 
London, N.W.—Forming Road 8 a ‘ 


SANITARY— 
Swansea—Sewers, &ec. ... te Pr ous ate Ar 
Melton—Rearranging Drainage aad ot roa oes 
Denbigh—Pipe Sewers ... +. Fea Rei Me Ras 
Hendon—Sewerage Works... ne nt ay 
Withnell—Sewage Works o34 Ary, see 


Glasgow—Outfall Sewer... ee ee = rv. <2 
Ampthill—Sewerage Works ... Sis Pas kis 
Chipping Norton—Drainage Works .. We & A 
Armagh—Sewering Pipe af sas rT vce sve 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Burnley—Higher Grade School, &ec. “Ht ae fae 
Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station ... 
Dartford—Three New Schools a eae by 
Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, Son: apes cate 
London, S.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust-cart 
Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery’ 
Charlbury, Oxon—Design for Fountain 


ee ew eee 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


FOR WHOM. 


Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries, Limited 
Canon’s Park Estate ‘Company Limited 
Trustees of Bible Christian Church ... 
Commissioners H.M. Works ... f 

Urban District AS otatat ie 


. 
eee oe wee 
. 
« 


School Board... wat a ar 
Town Council... a ase % 
Urban District Council at <a OG 


Islington Vestry ... Lia 
Vestry of St. Mary, Islington aca ae 
School Board... Swe 
Central London School District... 
Building Company Limited Se 
Vestry, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey 
Committee of Visitors 
Lancaster County Council... isd ws 
Gas Committee 


eee wee oe 


Burial Board .... AT an ais ace 
Gray and Son.. eee ne re nee 
School Board .. Ans ani fen 
Co-operative Society | Ss nid ie 


Urban District Council ... ie ae 
Littleborough School Board ae ase 
Corporation ... ate tes Rie 


Gas Committee a 

Town Council... 

Gas Company .. she 

District Lunatic Asylum ve 

N.E. Sea Fisheries District Committee 


Corporation ... ide ae ace 
Harbour Commissioners ... ae te 
Magistrates and Council ... 
Corporation ... a = oa 
Corporation ... ia aa nas 
Corporation ... one cr eae 
Rural District Council es He ive 


Waterworks Commissioners .., sie 
Hornsey Urban District Council wie 
Ministry of Public Works... ves on 
Caledonian Railway Company aad rad 
School Board .. Res ine 
St. Mary’s Vestry, Islington hes ss 
United Breweries Ltd. ... an Pe 
Corporation ... at a at ay 
Corporation ... ae 
Harbour Commissioners Sb 
London County Council ... awe 
County Council aS ee 

County Council sk 

Defence Scheme Commissioners 
County Council ise a a Bet 


County Council sy t aay aa 
Harbour Board wee axe ae ey, 
Government .., Pe oes ide ee 


Municipal Council . 


Municipal Council . : % x 
Corporation ... aaa tae “er 
Rural District Council |. at ae 
Rural District Council x) mt 
Urban District Coicil ... Sie PO 


Urban District Council ... aot ay, 
Urban District Council .., er 
Urban District al a Aap +e 
Corporation ... ie an eae 
Streets Committee ... ats ae cee 
Urban District Council ... ae ae 
Urban District Council ... ror oa 
Town Council... Fe Ree a 
Rural District Council =... ae ak 
Town Council... ay ade” 
Urban District ‘Council Pan awe Sey 
Rural District Council ... ae te 
Highways Committee fy Be aX 
Town Council... ies ope oan Ree 


Urban Sanitary Authority we 
Suffolk County Asylum .., 

N. Wales Counties Lunatic Asylum 
Urban District Council ... ee 
Urban District Council ... aie aes 
Corporation... tis ite 
Urban District Council... Xen 
Town Council.., ies ne Bie 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£100, £50, £80...” 
£31 10s., £10 10s. 
£235. is oF ee eee CA wee 
£150, £100, 280, 


JOURNAL 


' ‘T. B. Ball, Manager, Gas Works, Rochdale. 


Surveyor, Council ‘Dias! Wanstead, N.E. 
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B. W. Higgins, Architect, Oulton, near asda) 

. H, and H. Sugden, Architects, near Keighley. ad 
tes May, 2494, High Holborn, W.C. aie 
. W. Roberts, 2, Hammet-street, Taunton. ; 
Office, Storey’s Gate, S.W. ae 
G. B. "Tomes, Council Offices, High-street, Mortlake, 
J. F. Walsh, Lancs. and Yorks, Bank-chambers, Halifax eS 

A. Comber, Borough Surveyor, Kidderminster. ry. 

W. Hanstock and Son, Branch-road, Batley. one 
Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N aT: 
J. Stubbs, Suprdt. of Islington Cemeter ery, East yinehieys 
W. Pywell, 40, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C.5 3 
Deke Newman and Jacques, 2, Fen- court, B.C, a 
J. Forrest, Architect, High- -street, Forres. 

F, Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., 5. E. 
W. J. Taylor, County "Surveyor, the Castle, Winchester. 4 

H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. ec 


E. Winder, jun., Corn Exchange-chas., Wharf-st., Sheffield oie 
P.M. Beaumont, Maldon, Essex. —« 
S. Jackson, 65, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 
Secretary, Station Town Co- operative Society, Wingate. 
A. C. James, Surveyor to the Council, Grays. 

S. Butterworth and Duncan, Architects, Rochdale. 

F. Wheeler, 6, Staple-inn, W.C. 


Engineer, Municipal Offices, Brighouse. 

R. Whyte and Co., 22, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, 
F.G Cockey, 98, High- street, Newport, I. of W. 
J.J. Phillips and Son, 61, Royal Avenue, Belfast. - 
Clerk to Committee, County Hall, Beverley. 
W.B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. — 
G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Belfast. 
enon Engineer, Dewar-place Edinburgh. 
W.C. Cripps, Towa Clerk, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. - 
W.R. Wright, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Buraleyes 
W. C. Cripps, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Tunbridge ve 
D. Balfour, M.1I.C.E., Houghton- le- Spring. a 
W. BR Coplani, 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow. : 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council’ s Engineer, Southwood-la. itighgate, | : 
Ministry of Public Works, Rome. ; G 
Formans and McCall, 160, Hope-street, Glasgow. = 
S. J. Wilde & H. F. Price, Architects, Weston supen atau ‘ 
A. H. Tiltman, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. a. 
T. W. Tovey, Secretary. to United Breweries Ltd., Farnham, ~ 
Borough Ele2trical Enginser, Town Hall ,Barrow-in-Furness, 
P. C. Hart, 32, John Finnie-street, Kilmarnock. 5 
W.A. Chamen, 75, Waterloo- street, G asgow. 
G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, - Belfast. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Sadia Ss. Ww 
Engineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.V 
Engineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Engineer, L.B. and 8.C. Railway, London Bridge, S.E. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester 
Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. 
Chairman, Townsville Harbour Board, owasville, 
Brazilian Consulate, England. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. : 
J. Pook and Co., 8, J effrey’ s-square, St. Mary-axe, E. Cc. 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary-axe, B.C. 
Manager, Great Mountain Collieries, Tumble. is 


E.C. —% z 


F, J. Finglah, Borough Surveyor, Carmarthen. 
H. G. Keywood, Engineer, Maldon. 4 
H. H. Turner, Davenport-road, Hazel Grove, Stockport. — 

Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parliament-st., Westminster 


E. Cooke, Surveyor, Council Offices, Abersychan. — 
S. Mather, Council’s Office, Victoria-road, Surbiton. _ 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton, ; 
J. Bh Bradley, Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Angell, Surveyor, District Council, Beckenham. 
A. Angell, Surveyor, District Council, "Beckenham. 
Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Earle- street, Crew: 
H. Turner, Davenport-road, Hazel Grove, Stockpor 
E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
R. Robinson, Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on-Se 
Humphries, Surveyor, Newchurch. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. 
N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbuey 
R, A. Boones Surveyos, Point Wharf, East ‘Greenwi 
Stone Granite, 4, Mackeson-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


J.A 
J. 
G. 
H. 
H. 
A. 
E. 
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R. H. Wyrill, Engineer, Guildhall, Swansea. 
A. T. Cobbold, County Hall, Ipswich. ; 
J.T. Wood, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. ; 
Ss. S. Grimley, Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N, 
T. Beaver, Surveyor, Brinscall, near Withnell, 
City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 
T. Hennell, 6, Delahay- street, Westminster. ‘ 
N. Lailey, 16, Great George- street, Westminster. A 
Manager, Co- -op- Wholesale Society, Dublin-st., Armag’ 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


Burnley School Board, Ormerod-road, Burnley. — ‘ 
City Surveyor. 

Dartford School Board, Kent. 
W. J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District Council, Kn) 
Clerk, London County Council, ie ged Gardens, 
City Surveyor, Bradford. — 

_ The Vicar, Charlbury, Oxon. 


as 


é 


Supp 
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Property 


and Land Sales. 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
j ESTABLISHED 1843. 
ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


sueeessors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
RIODICAL SALES of 


REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 

_ LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 

LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

_ Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

Kindred Interests, 

on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
sonth throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
.C, Remaining date for 1898 :— 

December 15th. 


The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


January 5th May 4th September 7th 
January 19th May 18th September 21st 
bruary 2nd June Ist October 5th 

June 15th October 19th 
July 6th November 2nd 
July 20th . November 16th 
August 3rd December 7th 
August 17th December 21st 


Offices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 


QURREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
IO —Ina charming district, two miles from Horley 
on (L.B. and §.C, Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining avillage where are church, shops, 
and post-office ; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 
_ FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
hton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
+, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
and water mains along the frontage. Would be 


ed. 
Jans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
essrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Hstate 
ots, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
don, S.W.; or Mr, W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
e Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD ENG ESTATE of about 40 acres, wit 
possession. 


\ ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
a instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
viously sold by private contract), the above property, 
late in a favourite residential district, about a 
er of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
e Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
tion. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
elopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
essing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the ‘Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
Will be included in the sale as a ‘‘ going concern.” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
[ARLES JuUPP, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, H.C. ; 
of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 

By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. : 


\ ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
3 WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
concerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
Ir. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
Freehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
ended to connect Cauterbury-grove with Thurlby- 


- Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. K1nas- 
FORD, Dorman, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
Strand ; of Messrs. WALrorD and WILSHIN, Auc- 
Bepere, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. FrrLtp and Sons, 
as above. 


=, 


e Camberwell,—Leasehold Ground Rents. 


\\ ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL by 
4 AUCTION, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 18th, at TWO o’clock, in two lots, improved 
LEASEHOLD GROUND RENTS, amounting to £45 
per annum, arising from and amply secured upon three 
shops and six dwelling-houses, being Nos. 202, 204, and 
206, Camberwell-road, and Nos. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44, 
-Mansion-street, adjacent, of the rack rental value of 
about £200 per annum. 

__ Particulars of G. AsteLtt Hatt, Esq.,; Solicitor, 8, 
Gr - Tnu-square, and of the AucTIONEERS, 54, Borough 
High-street, S.E., and 52, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


‘DP LBA. EXAMS. 
j e MR. W. CHURCH HOWGATE hereby an- 
nounces that he has taken MR. ALEXANDER G, 
BOND, B.A. Oxon., A.R.1.B.A., into PARTNERSHIP, 
and that in future all applications should be made to 
MESSRS, HOWGATE and BOND. 


D I.B.4. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
t sing” Litre ere foe eo 
Len ibrary. i ee months’ finishi 
courses. — For full particulars apply. to ea 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 


nine, 


By order of the Executors of Miss Susanna Roycroft.— - 


lement, January 4, 1899.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply» “ Certified 
Soach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MippLeton and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


OOD-WORKING MACHINERY FOR 
SALE.—Trying-up Machine, with pulleys com- 
plete, to plane up to 20in. wide, and 21ft. bed. Tenoning 
and Scribing Machine, to cut tenons up to 9in. Tenon- 
ing Machine, double-ended, with slotting and scribing 
spindle. Horizontal Deal Frame, with engine com- 
pbined.—For particulars and to view apply to H. H., 
Crown Works, South Lambeth-road, 8.W. uk 


eee of EDUCATIONAL WORK 
to be carried on by the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CARPENTERS 
During 1899, 


JANUARY pees Lectures in the Great Hall, 


and 
FEBRUARY ) London-wall. 
Lectures to Clerks of Works, Shop 


MAY and Outdoor Foremen in Carpentry 
and and Joinery for Candidates for the 
JUNE Examination to be held in latter 

Tetores Ceudtdata® ont f 
ectures to Candidates entering for 
CO i ete apr in Byaiie mie Ano 
tary Construction to be held in 

NOVEMBER December, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Evening Lectures and Drawing Classes during the 
year, commencing January 10th. Instruction in Build- 
ing Construction, Architecture, and in Architectural 
Drawing. WE eee 
KING’S COLLEGE, 

Evening Lectures, Constructional and Geometrical 
Drawing Classes, Quantity Class, and Architectural 
Studio during the year, commencing January 16th. 

The Reference Museum open to Students as before. 

Wood Carving for Amateurs. 

Day and Evening Classes during the year, commencing 
January 16th. 


GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. 
(For the Trade only.) 

The following Classes recommenced on November 
28th for Carpenters and Joiners, Handrailing, Tylers 
and Bricklayers, Painter Stainers, Wheelwrights, 
Plasterers, Masons, Smiths, Stone Carver and Wood- 
Carving Classes, and continue during the year. 


eee a ate are 
A Subjects taught : athematics, Machine 
Organised Construction and Drawing, Building Con- 


a. struction, Geometry, Chemistry,Freehand 
Schon! and Model Drawing, and Workshop In- 


struction. 
There are also Trade Classes held in the evenings, 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 

A Free Lending and Reference Library for Books 
relating to Building or Sanitary matters is open as 
usual. , 

For further particulars apply to 

STANTON WM. PRESTON. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
WV ANZED, a capable ASSISTANT. Must 


be a good draughtsman, with architectural 
experience. Send samples of drawing.—State age, 
experience, and salary expected, and references to JAMES 
Perry, M.E., M.1.C.E., County Surveyor, Galway. 1 


ae ah Mest et Sa a ad SRR IY SR Te Ne 
ORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, Clerken- 
well, E,C.—APPLICATIONS are invited for the 

post of CARPENTER and INSTRUCTOR in CAR- 
PENTRY and JOINERY. Salary £120 per annum ; full 
time. Applications should be received not later than 
January 3rd, 1899.—For further particulars apply, by 
letter, to R. Muniinpux Wavmstry, D.Sce., Gasenere 


A Se ee 
W ANTED, an experienced ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSISTANT. Must be well up in 
quantities.—Apply, with full particulars as to experl- 
ence, salary, &c., to C. R. Darareisu, Architect, Talbot- 
chambers, Shrewsbury. 1 


A RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT.—A firm 
of Civil Engineers require for a permanency in 
their office, a competent ARCHITECTURAL _ASSIS- 
TANT, who possesses a knowledge of surveying and 
levelling.—Address, stating age, experience, and salary 
required, Box 933, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


— 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
_ Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an appoint- 
ment. Neat and quick draughtsman. Good 
colourist, tracer, Able to make small suryeys.—E. 
SNARE, George-street, Brandon, Suffolk. i; 


O Builders, Decorators, Sanitary Engineers, 

&c. Evening assistance by contractor’s assistant. 

Accounts, estimates. Expert sanitary reports and 

details. Good generaldraughtsman, Terms moderate. 
—Apply Box 932, BurnpERs’ JouRNAL Office. 3 


A DVERTISER, having spare time, prepares 
plans, designs, details, specifications, surveys, 

&e., for all building purposes at moderate charges.— 

J., care of Mr, Burr, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. 3 


SSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN or ESTATE 
AGENT. Three years with builder at books, 
accounts, plans, specifications, and quantities, Fourteen 
on large estate ; receiving rents, making plans, over- 
looking work erection buildings, ordering materials. 
Good testimonials.— Provinces,’’ BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
Office. 2 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (21; good 
junior) desires ENGAGEMENT immediately. 
Fast and neat tracing, colouring and inking in, working 
and detail drawings, &¢, Moderate salary.—Address, 
‘© A,” 3, St. Martin’s terrace, Dover. 1 
LERK of WORKS.—Thoroughly reliable 
Man seeks POSITION as above on stone job or 


estate. Excellent testimonials. Fourteen years’ refer- 

ence.—E. G. THORNTON, Milton, Chipping Norton, 

Oxon. 1 
TELEPHONE 


pinion town” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Ancuirect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd, 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOQGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


No. 1011, Holborn 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


ONE PENNY. 


PRICHE . .-« + 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 
SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
85.05 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
orporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under... ven 
Each Additional Line... 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines or under... ar ry ay T 
Each Additional Line... oo asa cen 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under 3 Ae ce sis mee Gag 
Each Additional Line ... wil wits sao wtiele we 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 
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Ornamental Granitic Tiles 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL! 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. 


Manufacturers GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


GRANITE MACADAM, 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALK 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. La 


ES W7 rox, CUMBERILAND. 
LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY & CO., 8, Swiss Road. 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-te-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. 
WAKEFIELD: A. FAWCETT, C.E., Old Town Hall. . WHITEHAVEN : J. WHITTLE & SON, 


“January 11, 1899.] 
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ARCHITECTVRAL’ RECORD 


Ir must be a 
matter of very 
; general observa- 
tion and surprise that, in Architecture, the 
“kuack of getting work and building up a 
practice has little or no relation to the 
~ acquirements or real abilities of the architect. 


Suggestion for a 
“‘Client’s Exchange.”’ 


qualifications and proved abilities who wait in 


vain for work which does not come, while in 
the same street a drawing-room dilettante 
of no experience or attainments, or a self- 
styled “architect.” of no education or artistic 
discernment, is kept busily and_ profitably 
employed. One proffered this remark to 
one’s predominant partner, and he honoured 
it with a prompt endorsement. ‘* You're 
right,” he said, emphatically, “it is so, it’s 
‘the incompetent men, not the brilliant and 
‘distinguished men, who get clients most 
readily. Ive been in practice now over 
“seven years, as you know, and how many 
‘commissions have I got? What are you 
laughing at? I tell you I could count every 
client I ever interviewed on my fingers.” 
One here interposed and told him he should 
‘say his “thumbs.” * This remark annoyed 
one’s predominant partner very much, and 
he remained dumb with disgust for several 
minutes. Then he turned round from his 
drawing and said savagely, “ Well, then, 
why don’t you bring some work into the 
office 2”? To which one replied, “It’s the 
incompetent men, not the brilliant and d's- 
tinguished men, who get clients most readily ;” 
but after the protracted wrangle which 
_ followed, causing one’s predominant partner, 
among other things, to miss his train, the 
- matter suggested itself to one as presenting 
~ most remarkable opportunities for commercial 
enterprise if only the Profession could be per- 
~ suaded to set aside prejudice and rules of 
etiquette and frankly view the relations 
_ of elient and architect on the basis of their 
-true limitations and possibilities. What 
specially held one’s thoughts was the con- 
 yietion that as ability in the practice of 
_ Architecture and ability to acquire clients 
were obviously not identical, and evidently 
implied distinct qualities and gifts, certain men 
were specially fitted to win the confidence (and 
building commissions) of the public, while 
_ others were specially gifted for the designing 
and supervision of works. This being the 
case, one perceived that if each practitioner 
were to employ himself solely upon the 
work in which he was best fitted to excel, 
he would advance his own success, and, upon 
a well-established principle, the division of 
labour would benefit the community by 
allowing the practice of Architecture to be 
conducted with greater perfection and eco- 
“nomy. On following out this idea to its issue, 
4 


_ 


yee ee 


i) awe a 


se 


-* one realised that the first essential for securing 
an efficient and proper facility for the applica- 
tion of the notion to the needs of the time 
would be the introduction of a system of 
mart and exchange, where architects who 
had clients to negotiate might do so, and 

where those who were in a position to pur- 
chase might have an opportunity of finding 
what they wanted. The need for some 
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such convenience for architects, whether the 
system here suggested is literally adopted 
or not, is very apparent. We may see on one 
side young men of power and attainments 
who wait year after year for a chance of 
showing their capabilities, and, on the other, 
established men who, having passed the wait- 
ing period, have so much work that they are 
obliged to turn away would-be clients from 
their doors. Now why should any architect 
feel under obligations to refuse a client 
whom he has acquired through his own 
ingenuities, the exercise of humiliating self- 
repression, practised craft, and masterly 
tact? Such a client is his fairly earned 
property, and the Profession should sell and 
exchange clients as advocates sell their briefs 


CLUB HOUSE, PORT SUNLIGHT, 


in the Scottish Courts. The transfers might 
be difficult to effect at first, and would always 
call for subtle tact, but there need be no 
fear of a revolt of clients, and the usage 
would soon become a matter of precedent, 
and a privilege of the Profession. So far 
as one ean see, the best medium for making 
architects’ wants known to one another would 
be a publication which would advertise 
clients ‘‘ Wanted,” or for “ Sale” or ‘ Trans- 
fer.” The periodical might be called “ The 
Clients’ Exchange.” In time, quotations of 
the largest transactions of the week would 
be looked for, and there would be undoubted 
need of an article on the state of the client 
market from time to time. Pending the 


inauguration of such a publication, a column 
set apart for these advertisements . in. the 
professional journals would serve all present 
needs. It would probably be unadvisable to 
insert these advertisements in the daily or 
general press, as it is possible that a certain 
class of clients, should they chance on the 
advertisements of their own exchange, would 
perhaps become a little “difficult.” In order 
to show the thoroughly practical nature of 
this proposal, to illustrate the need there 
is for some such institution, and to impress 
our readers with the undoubted feasibility 
of the sugges‘’oa, a few advertisements are 
appended, such as might be expected to 
appear under the heading ‘Clients for Sale!” 

CHEAP! To Youne Arcuitects. For 


vw 


MESSRS. GRAYSON AND OULD, ARCHITECTS. 


Sale. Three MaidensLadies. A crack has 
appeared in back wallfof town house. Family 
nervous, as District Railway below. With a 
little pressure would undoubtedly consent to 
underpin throughout. Vendor has no reason 
to suppose drains not to be thoroughly out 
of order,  First-rate opening for pushing 
gent of good appearance and address. What 
offer 2. Money returned if Vendee does not 
obtaincommission. ‘‘Squilgee,” Box A9372. 

£500. A GREAT BARGAIN. £500. 
—Will take £500 for rising GLUE BOILER 
in the prime of life (49). Owing to family 
circumstances, will part. with said client as 
above for £500, CASH Down. Has alre: dy 
built at vendor’s} suggestion : vat house, 
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£15,000 ;. town. residence in provincial city, 
£20,000, with £3000 extra in carved brick 
and. terra-cotta tiles on front. J.P. and 
Chairman of District Council. Could easily 
be induced to pull down vat house and 
build another. Country seat in contempla- 
tion; house in Park Lane final ambition. 
Price only £500 (cash), including all privi- 
leges. “Jumbo,” Box 9321. 

VICAR (Low Church). Will be glad to 
exchange my SUFFOLK VICAR or nego- 
tiate same for ten guineas. This sum includes 
complete contract drawings with specification 
and quantities for new tower and spire to 
chureh (1872). Ditto, ditto, doreas mission 
house (1875). Ditto, ditto, additional study 
and conservatory to vicarage; stables to 
same; classic temple and fountain in garden 
(1876, 1878, 1881). Also seventeen. alterna- 
tive sets of sketch designs for other works 
not yet approved for contract (1870 to 
1895). None of the works here mentioned 
have been executed so far, and no payment 
has yet been made to architect. Will sell 
the lot with full privileges for £10 10s., and 
will pay bond-fide intending purchasers third 
class return fares into Suffolk to view sites 
and yiear, if desired. ‘ Rus.,” Box 72311. 

Bat: 


On Reflection. 


THE collections of pie- 
tures at Burlington House 
and the New Gallery will 
no doubt attract the wide attention they 
deserve. The Rembrandt exhibition con- 
stitutes probably the finest display which 
has been arranged within the walls of 
Burlington House since the inauguration of 
the winter “ Old Masters’” exhibitions thirty 
years ago. Four roonis are filled with the 
paintings, and in a fifth are arranged 
some of Rembrandt’s choicest drawings. 
From time to time this painter has been 
included in these winter exhibitions, but 
we believe that he has not been represented 
since the “one-man show” became a popular 
usage. Nearly all the pictures shown are the 
property of English lenders; they include 
most of those which chiefly distinguished 
the late Exhibition of 123 paintings at Amster- 
dam, and many more besides, for England 
is richer in the great works of this master 
than any other country. The exhibition of 
pictures by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
is aptly displayed within the walls of the 
New Gallery. The little Regent Street 
Gallery was inaugurated largely with the 
intention that it should form a home for 
works of Art of ideal aspirations, such as ill 
recommended them to the conservative policy 
of the Hanging Committee of the Royal 
Academy. It has from the first been-asso- 
ciated with the designs of Burne-Jones, and 
it is only six years since the directors of 
the Gallery arranged an exhibition of his ex- 
clusive works. The present collection of two 
hundred and twenty-five paintings, drawings, 
and designs comprises the majority of those 
which found place in the Gallery on the 
above-mentioned occasion, with certain ad- 
ditions ; and little of the painter’s most con- 
spicuous and notorious work is absent, 
although the reason which excluded . the 
Briar-Rose series on the first instance holds 
good also for this. The pictures are framed 
iito the panelling of the room for which 
they were designed, and cannot conveniently 
be moved. The fact of an exhibition being 
repeated at such an unusually short interval, 
although popular sympathy with the painter 
is no doubt enhanced by his lamented 
death, speaks eloquently for the wide acknow- 
Jedgment which has crowned the long, solitary 
years of ungrudging labour, and unfaltering 
zeal and conviction, which the painter lavished 
towards the perfecting of his art. 


Two Picture 
Exhibitions. 
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“ ” AutTHouGH the system 
te sie of collecting the work of 
: one painter upon the 
walls of an Art Galleries, which has found 
such general favour among promoters of ex- 
hibitions in London during the last few years, 
may have little to recommend it to the con- 
noiseur or to the accomplished student of 
Art, the usage fulfils far more valuable pur- 
poses than its wide popularity would lead us 
to expect. To understand the work of an 
artist, whatever his medium of expression may 
be, we need to have close sympathy with his 
personality; with his esthetic and intel- 
lectual purpose; and with that subtle quality 
which distinguishes the man from all others of 
his craft. When once this peculiar essence 
of any artist has been grasped and assimi- 
lated, and not till then, can we thoronghly 
appreciate his good work or confidently 
condemn his failures. A practical student 
and critic may be able to read the 
generative impulse of the artist from 
a single work, but most of us, if we 
are to be brought into this intimate 
sympathy with the man, need first to 
be set in an exclusive atmosphere of his 
achievements. - In such circumstances we see 
the man in many moods and many modes and 
phases; we are persuaded toa sympathy with 
him, and therefore to a supreme understand- 
ing of him, which we could never attain from 
a desultory acquaintance with his works. 
Particularly does this principle apply in the 
ease of picture galleries, where in general 
the several ideas of each painter are seen in 
an inharmonious proximity to the ideas of 
others, and the sympathy is no sooner attuned 
to the ideal of one artist than itis required to 
leap to a similar intimacy with a new and 
diverse personality. The one-man exhibition 
finds favour with painters ; and it may be re- 
membered that Turner’s bequest to the nation 
was conditional upon the exhibition of his 
pictures being self-contained and exclusive. 
It is probable that this usage has done 
much to educate public taste and popularise 
pictures—the Christmas supplements to the 
weeklies, of humorous cats and puppy-dogs, 
notwithstanding. te 
THE Rev. Canon MeTarney, 
ewe iS writing to the Saturday Review 
rom Banagher, draws atten- 
tion to the decayed condition of Clonfert 
Cathedral. During the last five years nearly 
£1100 has been collected, and the restoration 
of the chancel and sacristy is now completed, 
but some £2000 more is needed to put the 
nave and transepts into proper repair, and, 
as Canon MeTarney points out, it is difficult 
to raise money for such purposes in Ireland. 
“Mr. Ruskin has sent me a donation,” he 
adds, and in this he should congratulate 
himself, not only on the addition to the fund 
he is interested to raise, but also in that he 
has succeeded in urging Mr. Ruskin to 
mitigate his hitherto vigorous intolerance 
for all kinds of restoration. Devotees of Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching on the subject of Archi- 
tecture may in future therefore hold that, 
while the highest ideals and sentiments of 
Architecture dictate that an ancient building 
shall be allowed to succumb to natural decay, 
and that the period of its gradual dissolution 
may be protracted only with props and 
“erutches”—to use Mr. Ruskin’s term— 
there are yet demands of practical usefulness 
which may justify timely and judicious 
restoration. Many of us may have regretted 
that, in the prefaces to certain late editions of 
his works, the author has repudiated the 
convictions of his earlier writings, and spoken 
with a sort of intolerance of the conclusions 
therein expressed, but few will regret that 
he has, by implication, modified the extreme 
rigour of his views on the subject of church 
restoration. We hope Canon MeTarney 
will speedily see the completion of the work 
he has so much at heart. 
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Cardiff Municipal | 
Buildings. — 


of the Cardiff. Corporation, printed i 
Sonth Wales Daily News, that the committe 
is much divided upon the subject of whe 
or not the township can afford the fu 
necessary for carrying out these build 
and a proposal to postpone the oper 
indefinitely was only negatived by a majo 
of three on a vote of fifteen councillors. If 
seems that the Corporation is under obligatio 
to complete the Cardiff “Western Sew 
which has been under approval some 
years, and are reluctant to burden the rates 
with the additional expense involved by thi 
erection of the municipal buildings. Itisno 
easy to understand why this matter of funds 
which is the one and only essential to build. 
ing, was not settled. before the expense anc 
trouble of organising the late competitio: 
and appointing architects and procuring p 
to be made, was entered upon. Itis, however 
we notice, quite commonly the rule of” 
cedure with municipal authorities, partic 

in the smaller provincial towns, to orga: 
competitions for buildings which, as cire 
stances afterwards reveal, they could n 
reasonably hope to erect. ie 


WE take off our 
to the members of 
committee of The W. 
Cliff Land Development Association, Herne 
Bay. The Association desires to build, 
and with a bland, childish simplicity ad 
vertises, inviting architects to tender terms 
for supplying plans and estimates and | 
superintending the erection of buildings | 
on their estate. The simplicity of the As- 
sociation here yields to the claims of wroridigne 
prudence, for they do not bind themselves to — 
accept the lowest or any tender. Wha 
does the Association think they are to ga 
by such an invitation? If thereby th 
suppose that they will get their Archite 
more cheaply than by entering into pri 
agreement with an architect, they are 
greviously mistaken. In the first place, they — 
can hardly hope to get Architecture at all; 
and in the second, they will pay heavily 
for what they do get. No reputable — 
architect would compete for the commission 
upon such terms, and the man who can afford 
to send in the lowest tender is the man 
who has the fewest scruples against being 
“squared” by the contractor, and availi 
himself of the commissions offered by 
various trade agents. In the moral phil 
sophy of our nurseries, greedy children alw 
suffered afterwards. It is gratifying to 
observe that this sound principle holds good 
also for adults in other connections. = 


Commissions. 


Tue Guildhall Museum has just receive 
valuable addition to its antiquarian treas 
in the shape of some interesting relies of und 
ground London, which have been presented by 
Sir Benjamin Baker, the well-known engineer, 
and the City Commissioners of Sewers. — 
articles in question were discovered duri 
the excavations which have been made 
connection with the Bank and New, 
stations of the Central London Railv 
Among them are an engraved b 
rowel spur of the seventeenth century, a por: 
tion of a horseshoe, several specimens © 
Samian ware, a Venetian wineglass, and 2 
platter of painted Delft ware, also of the seven 
teenth century, with some green glazed ware 
a white stone jug, and a few human b 
These, together with some Roman antiqui 
also dug up at the corner of Queen Vi 
Street, near Walbrook, and a curious cas 
plaque representing the killing of the “ 
with the golden egg,” which was discov 
in the cellar of an old house in Smith: 
Market, have been placed near the f 
collection of relics of underground 
which were gathered together by the 
Chas. Roach-Smith, F.S.A., of Strood. 
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_ MESSRS. GRAYSON AND OULD, 
/ Sella LIVERPOOL. 


‘THE conditions of architectural practice at 
4 the end cf this 19th century are so 
‘remote in principle from all other conditions 
_ hitherto in vogue, and their influence upon 
“modern Architecture is so persistent, that 
insufficient stress is ordinarily laid upon them. 
_A brief reswmé of any man’s work now-a-days 
consists largely of a comparison between his 
~ actual productions and those of bygone days ; 
generally much to the disadvantage of the 
former and to the undue glorification of the 
latter. Such comparisons, driven too far, 
obviously soon become meaningless. The 
architect of today is so hemmed-in by practical 
_ requirements and unavoidable limitations, such 
as were quite unknown to the master builders 
_ of old, and are still foreign to our brother 
_ artists the painter and the sculptor, that it is 
the exception rather than the rule for a design 

_ to be carried out in its entirety. Much in the 
transition from the brain of the designer to the 
concrete form looses its salient points, and 
thereby but surges into the great sea of the 
uninteresting and banal. We do well, there- 
fore, to put aside materialistic thoughts, and 
to look at the ideals after which a man 
is striving, for, after all, a truer estima- 
tion of the work of a man may be 
gathered from the nature and extent. of his 
ideals, than from his shortcomings in the 
earnest endeavour to realise them. The 
art of Architecture, however, is such an 
obtrusive one; we are brought face to face 
with it at every turn, and it acts and re-acts 
upon our daily life to such a degree that we 
are forced to lose sight of the individual, and, 
_ whether justly so or not, to challenge the 
- work to tell its own story and to be its own 
, judge. In the hands of a skilful worker these 
_ same limitations become often the very pegs 
upon which to hang the tangled skeins of the 


. 


 accentuation and characteristic expression of 
_ the design. They are not to be masked and 
slurred over, but to be faced and overcome. 
To turn them to good advantage is in itself 


imagination, the key-notes to the proper — 


an achievement—the goal of an architect’s 
ambition—for the aspect of our towns and 
cities has depended, and still depends, more 
and more upon the artistic solution of intricate 
and difficult problems. 

Forty years ago, when Mr. Grayson com- 
menced practice in Liverpool, there was much 
in store for him in a city rapidly increasing in 
commercial and civic importance. Its history 
for the last half century has been one of 
amazing progress; the results with which 
we are mostly concerned here are the out- 
ward and visible ones of expansion of area 
and erection of buildings worthy of the spirit 
of its citizens. In common with most English 
cities, to contemplate the general setting out 


gives rise to melancholy at the thought | 


of the magnificent opportunities heedlessly 
thrown away in the past. Here the rising 
ground, with endless vista from the broad 
and noble river, so suggestive of breadth 
and grandeur, and power, conjures up in the 
mind acity second to none for monumental 
splendour ; but what could not be done in the 
Capital of the Empire at a time when Provi- 
dence seemed to create the opportunity, while 
at the same moment providing the genius large 
enough to seize it, could hardly be hoped for 
elsewhere under less propitious circumstances. 
Mr. Grayson was not called upon to lay out 
new streets, but to erect buildings in a city 
which already boasted the one truly great 
classic monument which the movement, then 
scarce dead, has bequeathed to us. He early 
showed himself to be thoroughly in sympathy 
with that movement, and although the 
weathercock of public opinion has shifted 
round in all manner of directions since those 
days, he has never swerved from it, but still 
finds unwearying pleasure in furthering classic 
Architecture as being first and foremost the 
most adaptable and expressive for buildings 
in a town where all is formal and man’s handi- 
work stands alone. His work is not the dry 
bones of classic art. Like the best of modern 
work, it is eminently inspired by modern life, 
and is classic in spirit rather than in letter. 
In 1887 he was joined by Mr. E. A. Ould, 
and almost the work of a lifetime seems to 
have been compressed into the short period 
since that union. The partnership has been 
productive of much good work, both in town and 
country, and examples are so numerous that 
we cannot attempt here more than a mere 
mention of by far the greater number. Con- 
fining our attention for the present to town 
and commercial buildings as distinguished 
from country and residential ones, we must 
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MESSRS. GRAYSON AND OULD, ARCHITECTS. 


not pass over the railway stations erected at 
either end of the Mersey tunnel, which form 
such prominent features with their conspicuous 
towers, carried nearly as much below the 
ground as above it, and again the North Shore 
Mills stores and elevators, alongside the 
docks, where is stored a larger supply of grain 
than in any other single structure in the 
kingdom, and the very extensive annexe to 
the County Asylum at Rainhill, Of banks and 
insurance offices alone Messrs. Grayson and 
Ould have erected a round number in Liver- 
pool. There is no mistaking them for anything 
else. They are strong looking, and each one 
at a glance distinctly proclaims its peculiar 
function in the life of the city ; and this 
quality of expression is at the root of all 
architectural design. 

The new building just finished for the Bank 
of Liverpool, in Water Street, is unquestion- 
ably one of the finest of its kind erected for 
many years past, and is a credit and an orna- 
ment to the city. An illustration of it is given 
in our supplement, but to realise the massive- 
ness and weight, and yet airiness and grace, of 
the general mass, and the refinement of the 
detail, one needs to ponder long and often in 
the shadow of the thing itself. Grey granite, 
shipped already worked from Dalbeattie, has 
been used for the whole of the fagades above 
the plinth line, and the great charm of the 
design is to be found in the reticent and 
workmanlike handling of this suggestive but 
stubborn material. It has been allowed to 
show its strength and natural beauty of 
texture in a manner which cannot be too 
highly applauded. The ornament is massed, 
for the most part, in the tympana, and is 
Grecian in motif. One has become so accus- 
tomed to associate granite with Runic 
carving, that it is most refreshing to see 
here how equally applicable are the broad, 
flowing lines, and severe simplicity of the 
best period of Greek art when properly 
brought out in the new material. In 
this case the success is largely due to the 
architects having worked in conjunction with 
a first rate sculptor, instead of handing the 
carving over en masse to a badly-trained 
craftsman to be carried out in the universally 
accepted stock patterns. 

Castle Street, one of the most important 
thoroughfares im the business part of the 
city, has been largely rebuilt by Messrs. 
Grayson and Ould. They have risen to the 
occasion, and, whilst imparting a distinct 
individuality to each block, have not in any 
way sacrificed the harmony of the street as a 
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PROVISION WAREHOUSE, MATHEW STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ARCHITECTS, 


whole. Indecd, it has few equals as it is; and 
if the dome of the Customs’ House had ranged 
on its axis as does that of the Town Hall, 
instead of being slightly off it, Liverpool 
would possess one of the most impressive 
streets in the country. The premises for 
Messrs. Jones and Sons form a good corner 
opposite the Town Hall, but they are rather 
overpowered by the Edinburgh Life Insurance, 
recently built next tothem. The new bank for 
Messrs. Leyland and Bullins, the Scottish 
Equitable and Queen’s Insurance Buildings 
(Nos., 28—82, Castle Street), the Victoria 
Buildings, and the British and Foreign 
Marine Insurance, are all worth more than 
a passing mention. The last named shows a 
fine use of colour, eminently suitable for town 
Architecture. Itis a massive structure in red 
brick and stone, well balanced, with just 
enough play of line produced by the slightly 
curved bays to arrest the eye and lead it to 
the frieze, which is the special feature of the 
facade. This frieze is illustrative of old and 
modern types of mercantile shipping, as shown 
by a ship of the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
by a modern Atlantic liner, and is executed in 
bright glass mosaic in various colours. It was 
carried out by Salviati, and attracted a good 
deal of attention at the time of its exhibition 
in London. The effect in situ is striking and 
most happy. Our streets might be made 
bright and resplendent with colour; the 
deadly monotony of grimy wall surfaces 
become a thing of the past, if the example 
he -e set could be followed more generally, 
Another instance of the introduction of a 
coloured frieze by the sam3 architects a3 an 
integral part of the design is to be seen on the 
provision warehouses and offices at the corner 
of Mathew Street. Again the subject depicted 
declares the raison d’étre of the building, and 
interest is at once awakened in the passer-by. 


MESSRS. GRAYSON AND OULD, 


As the provisions consist primarily of bacon 
and cheese, the motif of the design centres 
in the decorative treatment of agricultural 
operations, especially the raising of pigs, 
cattle, &c. The whole was executed by Mr. 
Goodall, of Liverpool, in modelled Portland 
cement sgraffitto of two colours, slightly sunk 
within enclosing mouldings which protect it 
and frame it in. It is a question whether this 
mode of. decoration is really applicable in 
the heart of a town where the edges left 
after cutting down the successive layers of 
coloured plaster form so many ledges for the 
accumulation of soot. The more colours 
introduced the more does this objection hold. 
With two colours only as in this example, 
namely, dull red and creamy white, the 
advantages undoubtedly outweigh the disad- 
vantages, and, with occasional c'eanings, there 
is no reason why it should not be much more 
frequently used, even in smoky atmospheres. 
Few men have done more to place the 
designing and planning of country houses 
upon a sound basis. In most matters con- 
cerning monumental Architecture, English 
architects have yet much to learn. Our Con- 
tinental contemporaries have succeeded far 
better, for the reason, no doubt, that scope to 
realise their ideas is more often allowed them ; 
but the “ home ” feeling, so pronounced and 
so peculiar to this country has found expres- 
sion in a type of domestic work. which 
absolutely holds its own with anything that 
has ever been done. We hear much about 
the lack of originality and want of style in 
these days; but let the pessimists who con- 
tinually lament in this strain look for awhile 
intelligently at our purely domestic work. 
The requirements in a house now are multi- 
farious as compared with the simple uncon- 
ventionality which satisfied our 
immediate predecessors, Our civilisation 
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requires it. No longer does a stately exte 
symmetrical at all costs, but with comple 
disregard of internal comfort and priv 
satisfy our needs. A house, as has so oft 
been said, is to live in, and must, befo 
things, be a “home” in the full sense of 
wide-meaning word. When we approach 
of Messrs. Grayson and Ould’s houses, 
first impression is always one of com 
homeliness. This applies equally to the 
cottage residence and to the large country 
house bordering on the mansion, and they 
have built many of each description. 

Mr. Ould, from the first, devoted hi 
particularly to the thorough mastery of thi 
construction and design of the half-timbe 
work for which Cheshire, Shropshire, an 
in a lesser degree other western counties 
so justly famous. This is little to 
wondered at, seeing how much he was thr 
amongst them, and that his early practice wa: 
carried on in Chester itself, which yields to no 
other town for the picturesqueness 
quaintness of its streets. Here then is the 
source of inspiration of much of Mr. Ould’s 
country work, whilst his leaning towards the 
Jacobean. often shows itself in internal details, 

Few architectural deceits have been mx 
persistently pursued than the so-called half. 
timber construction; so much so that one 
naturally assumes that the timbers are only 
skin deep in modern work in the absence of 
reliable evidence to the contrary. ‘This, un- 
doubtedly, has cast a slur over this kind of 
work in general, but, when truthfully con- 
structed of good oak and designed with re- 
straint, few materials will give more charming 
qualities of texture, subtler play of line an 
harmony of colour; it takes its place in 
Nature’s setting, and what it borrows fully 
pays back. - 

The greater part of Messrs. Grayson and 
Ould’s domestic work, although by no mean: 
all ‘of it, will be found in Cheshire. In tha 
houses erected at Bidston for Mr. Hudson. 
and at Thornton for the Messrs. Lever, the — 
full capabilities of the type of design we ‘have é 
been discussing are admirably shown. Whilst — 
strictly adapted to modern requirements in 
plan, the design in the main is on traditional — 
lines, with such variations of detail as infuse — 
the whole with spirit and true individuality. In _ 
the one case—that of Bidston Court—as is well 
known, the two bays in the quadrangle are as 
carefuland as exacta reproduction of part of Old 
Moreton Hall, in Cheshire, as it was possible 
make them, and the inscription carved on the 
beams records the fact. We owe a debt tothe 
architects for thus préserving for our enjoy- 
ment and for that of future generations a 
perfectly unique and charming piece of - 
century design. This is not copyism ; it 
thousand times better than restoration. — 
harm comes in only when a design is tak 
haphazard and transplanted, may be from one 
country to another, from one climate to 
another, with utter disregard and the intention 
of passing it off as an original design. When, 
as in the case of these bays, the new structure 
declares itself to be a reproduction of a weather- 
worn and decaying one not many miles away, 
the principle is good, and will bear of applica- 
tion to many a crumbling masterpiece, and be 
far more valuable than all manner of records 
in the form of measured drawings and photo- 
graphs, which only too often fall into wrong 
hands. The remainder of this extensive house 
is entirely new in design, but it is so familiar, 
through constant illustration, that we leave it 
to look at others not so well known. As must in 
evitably be the case with the majority of country 
work, Messrs. Grayson and Ould’s is hidden 
away, and difficult of access to the student. — 

At Port Sunlight and the village of Thorntor 
Hough, about four miles distant, are to be 
found numerous blocks of artisans’ dwelli 
some of which are here illustrated. It 
hoped before long to devote a whole articl 
the model village of Port Sunlight, one of # 
most interesting results of the present w 
spread movement, fortunately gaining grout 
every day, which aims at wrestling the smal 
class of property from the grasp of the je 
builder, and showing that art and A 
tecture are as much at the service of the lov 
as of the rich. a 
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Both Thornton House and Hesketh Grange, 
situated within a short distance of one 
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which we have been speaking. Lach is 
complete in itself, and reaches as near perfec- 
tion of its kind as anything we know of. To 
take Thornton House, of which a part of the ex- 
erior is given in our supplement, everything 
alls into its place quite naturally, and frankly 
presses the internal arrangement; nowhere 
is there forced grandeur—nowhere artificial 
dignity; it is first and foremost, inside and 
out, an English home. The warm-tinted 
sandstone, quarried and worked in the neigh- 
‘bourhood, has been used with oak left abso- 
_ solutely untouched from the saw, which has 
lready mellowed into soft silvery tints; the 
oak pins left standing well out explain the 
construction and become quite decorative at 
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the same time. Inside, mahogany has entered 
largely into the scheme of decoration, the idea 
of the half-timbered work outside being 
carried through by means of ribbed ceilings 
and panels on the walls. The boudoir illus- 
trated, however, is in oak, with an open ceil- 
ing, divided into bays by curved ribs, sup- 
ported on carved corbels, representing Shakes- 
pearean characters. 

At Hesketh Grange, plaster modelled in situ 
is used above the first floor level with a 
richness of effect whhich is most pleasing in 
reality, but which is quite lost in the illus- 
tration here given. Many of the rooms are 
panelled in satin wood or mahogany, perfect 
in figure and finish. Only one unpleasant 
reminiscence remains of this sumptuous inte- 
rior, ard that curiously not an uncommon one 
—an arch is thrown across the hall at the 
start of the stairs, so that, in descending, the 
view of the hall is completely obscured till 
one reaches the bottom steps, when, in spite 
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of the ample headroom, one is too much 
occupied with stooping beneath it to be able 
to see anything. 

Further afield Messrs. Grayson and Ould have 
carried out many large domestic works, Suffice 
it to mention Sir Alfred Hickman’s mansion 
Wightwick Manor, here illustrated, and The 
Mount, all at Wolverhampton; Irton Hall 
Dunstall near Hull; Nidd Hall, Yorks; and St. 
Helen’s, Dublin, for Mr. Nutting, just tinished ; 
whilst Mr. Ould, in his early practice, built man | 
houses and cottages in and about Chester for 
the Duke of Westminster. With such a 
lengthy roll of important commercial and 
domestic buildings, the ecclesiastical has, as 
one would expect, found only a secondary 
place. These are becoming more and more 
days of specialism. Besides St. Faith’s, 
Waterloo—now building—the churches at 
Woolton and Allerton merit attention as 


sound designs in a phase of late Gothic, show- 
ing a thorough mastery of the principles, even 
if somewhat lacking an air of distinction. 

The new buildings at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, also the Master’s Lodge, Dining 
Hall, and Combination Room were recently 
won in limited competition, and, with the 
New Clergy School in the same town, are 
now in progress, whilst extensive rebuild- 
ings for the Liverpool Stcek Exchange are 
occupying Messrs. Grayson and Ould just 
now. Enough has been said to show the 
important part that this firm—which was 
further strengthened in 1897 by the admission 
of Mr. Hastwell Grayson—is playing in the 
architecture more especially of the North of 
England, by setting a high standard, which 
they not only maintain themselves, but in so 
doing unconsciously influence others to emu- 
late the masterpieces of a great art, which not 
only has a Past and a Future, but, beyond all, 
a Present, : ; 


ART OR MUTILATION ? 


OLD CUSTOMS IN GARDENS. 


ay HATEVER may have been the merits 

of the Tudor gardens they had their 
defects, and were certainly not superior to 
those of the Victorian era, as some writers 
would fain have us believe. Mr. George 
Gordon, writing in the Gardeners’ Magazine, 
says the shaping of trees with shears and knife 
is frequently spoken of as mutilation, but with 
greater propriety it is called topiary work, 
from the Latin “ topiarius,” shaped by cutting, 
the word being used in this sense by 
Pliny, Vitruvaris, Cicero, and other classical 
authors. It is undoubtedly true that the 
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natural form of a tree is the most beautiful 
form possible for that particular tree ; but it 
sometimes happens that we do not want the 
most beautiful form, but one of our own de- 
signing, for the sake of the variety it affords. 
So far as authority bears on the subject, it is 
distinctly in favour of topiary, for the Romans 
recognised the shaping of trees into architec- 
tural forms as an essential part of the garden- 
ing art. Shakespeare is quoted as an authority 
on a great diversity of matters, and more par- 
ticularly in defence of “the natural style of 
gardening.” But there can be no question 
that the garden of Shakespeare’s time was a 
garden of knots and topiary. It was en- 
closed with hedges of clipped hornbeam and 
yew, and embellished with arbours, obelisks, 
pyramids, and spires of verdant greenery. The 
“curious knotted garden” mentioned in the 
letter of Arnado, in the first scene of “ Love’s 
Labour Lost,” was, beyond all doubt, furnished 
with examples of the topiary art. 
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THE STUDY, BIDSTON COURT. 


DutcH aND FRENCH. 


Shakespeare was familiar with such gardens 
as the one above described, and approved of 
the prevailing taste of the time. Bacon had 
no liking for clipped trees, and with reference 
to them he says in his essay: “I for my part 
do not like images cut in juniper orother garden 
stuff; they be for children.” We can go back toa 
time long anterior to Shakespeare for authority 
for the shaping of trees into fanciful forms, 
for the topiary art was practised with much 
success in Roman gardens in the first century 
of the Christian era. It attained a high state 
of development in the gardens of Pliny’s 
Tuscan villa. There can be no doubt that the 
garden of Pliny’s villa, as it existed at the 
end of the’first century, when, under the 
reign of Trajan, Rome was at the zenith of 
her glory, set the fashion of European 
gardening for many centuries. It was not 
until the sixteenth century that clipped 
trees came into vogue in this country, and 
this is not surprising, as it was not until 
the termination of the Wars of the Roses, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
Henry VII., the first of the Tudor line, had 
ascended the throne, that gardening in any 
form obtained attention. With a cessation of 
internecine wars a new style of Architecture 
was adopted, and the garden was no longer 
confined within the moat with which houses of 
importance were in those days surrounded. 
This extension of area gave greater scope for 
the exercise of taste in the arrangement of the 
garden, and also for the cultivation of orna- 
mental plants. The first of the introductions 
consequent on this change were flower beds 
enclosed with Jow railings, which acquired 
a considerable degree of popularity, and re- 
mained in use for a long time. 


GARDENS OF To-Day. 


The most noteworthy example in England of 
the Dutch style of gardening, in which the 
topiary art attained its highest-degree of 
development, is at Levens Hall, Westmoreland, 
the residence of Captain Bagot, where no 
material change has been made in the grounds 
for at least two centuries, and where, conse- 
quently, may be seen the form of garden: that 
found favour with William III., who exercised 
so great an influence in developing a taste for 
the Dutch style, in which clipped trees were 
so prominent. With the flight of James II., 
in 1688, Colonel Grahame, who was one of the 
king’s most devoted adherents, retired to his 
Westmoreland estate, and some time subse- 
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quently he engaged M. Beaumont, who had 
made considerable alterations in the Hampton 
Court Gardens, to lay out the grounds. There 
is now a tendency to restore some of. the 
sereens which formed so characteristic a 
feature of the Dutch style, with a view to 
obtaining a greater degree of privacy, and more 
shelter for both visitors and plants. With 
this restoration of sheltering hedges and ver- 
dant belts has evidently come a desire for 
examples of topiary art, and already there 
are several modern gardens where they are. 
to be found firmly established. 


Mr. Leoponp pr Roruscuiup’s splendid 
residence, Gunnersbury House, Acton, is 
undergoing some alterations and improve- 
ments. In excavating the foundations of the 
new drive the solid foundations of the his- 
torical mansion inhabited by Princess Amelia 
have been unearthed, and the old wine cellars 
have been discovered, whilst at the south-east 
corner of Gunnersbury House has been found 
a fine piece of brass work fencing, in each 
panel of which is a shield having the motto of 
the Order of the Garter, enclosing the initials 
of George, Prince of Wales. 
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THE FEUDAL PRINCIPLES. 
REAL PROPERTY LAW 


By Wiuiiam H. shaptonre LL. oe 
Barrister-at-Law, ; 


aor. 


ti 
IV. ‘ 
HE other species of socage tenure Ww 
mentioned in the last. article as’ 
been feudalised after the Conq 
gavelkind, which word is derived from 
oe gafol,” an old name for rent. Bs 
The term gavelkind has been used in sever 
different senses, of which Mr. Elton enumerat 
five in his “Tenures of Kent.” The prope 
answer, however, to the question, What i 
Gavelkind ? is this: Gavelkind is the com 
law of the County Kent, by which, on 
death of the parent intestate, the - 
descends to all the sons in equal shares. 
Let us consider this. There are two 
of customs incident to gavelkind, vi 
special customs which are not essen 
gavelkind; (2) general customs whic 
essential to gavelkind, which, in fact, 
tute gavelkind, provided always that / 
exist in the County Kent. 
Examples of the special customs which 
only collateral, but not essential to gavel 
are as follows :— 
(a) That the husband shall be tenant 
the courtesy of a moiety, whether 
has issue or not. 
(b) That the wife shall be endowed 
moiety. ~ 
(c) That the infant shall have powe ) 
alienate his lands by feoffment (the most 
ancient method of conveyance, which 
will be described presently) at the age 
of fifteen. 
That the estate does not escheat in’ 
of attainder and execution for felo 
the maxim being “The father to t) 
bough, the son to the plough.” * 
The general custom which is “parcel of and 
comprehended under the name of gavelkind, 
“which, of itself, will constitute gavelkind, 
and without which it cannot exist,’ (b) “is 
partibility among the males,” or the equal 
division of land, on the death intestate of 
the parent amongst all the sons, 
Partibility, by which is meant this equal 
division of lands amongst the sons, or ovis 
male heirs if there be no sons, exists in some 
other places besides Kent. But in such othe 
places it exists only as a special custom which 
requires to be specially proved. Elsewhere 
than in Kent, if a man dies intestate leavi ie 
an estate of inheritance, the presumption 
always is that the eldest son, or other nearest 
male heir in default of a son, is solely entitle d 


(4) 


*Escheat for treason or felony was, however, 
abolished in all cases by 33 and 34 Vic. ch. ae Bid i 
(passed July 4, 1870). 


(6) Robinson on Gavelkind, pp. 24, 25, 
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Pic the estate; and if it be asserted that, 


_ according to the custom of the locality where 


the estate is situated, it is partible (or divisible 
equally among the sons or other male heirs in 
the same degree of kindred), then the onus lies 
upon the person who makes this assertion of 


proving the existence of the alleged custom 
which, if it exists at all, exists in opposition to 


_the common law of the country. 
_Now, in Kent, the presumption is exactly the 


7 reverse. Here, partibility is the common law of 


; 


} 
> 


the county, so that if a man dies intestate, 
leaving heritable lands in Kent, the presump- 
tion is that the lands are partible, and this 
presumption can only be overcome by proving 


_ either that these particular lands have been 
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expressly. disgavelled by an Act of Parliament, 


_ or that they are subject to a special custom of 


primogeniture which runs in opposition to the 
common law of Kent. : 

Gavelkind is now the common law of the 
county Kent only, but before the Conquest it 
was the common law of England. (c) Parti- 


_hpility, which is gavelkind, was, except where 


controlled by burgage, a universal incident of 
the socage tenure until, elsewhere than in 
Kent, it was converted after the Conquest into 
primogeniture to suif the exigencies of the 
feudal system. It is natural, therefore, to ask 
why this ancient common law should have 
‘been preserved in Kent, and not in other 
counties? To this question several answers 
have been given. Blackstone suggests that 
the Kentish men won the privilege of retaining 
their ancient custom of gavelkind by the 


_stoutness of their opposition to the Conqueror; 


(d) Mr. Elton, on the other hand, regards gavel- 
kind as “a special privilege obtained by the 
early submission of the province.” (e) Mr. 
Somner, however, whose account seems the 
most plausible, supposes that the Kentish men, 
being chiefly yeomen, did not care for the 
prestige attached to the military tenures, and 
“were more careful in those days to maintain 
their issue for the present, than their houses 
for the future,’ so that they “were more 
tenacious, tender and retentive of the present 


custom than generally those of most other 
shires were.” (/) 
Since all lands in Kent are presumably 


) 


gavelkind, and held to be such until the 
contrary is proved, the question arises; How 
can it be proved with respect to any particular 


The answer is: By proving that it was held by 


(c) 2 Bl. Com. p. 84. 

(d) 2 Bl. Com., p. 84. 

(e) ‘‘ Tenures of Kent,’’ p, 29, 

(f) * Inquiry into Gavelkind,” pp. 89, 90, 
“AAA 2 


land that it is not of the nature of gavelkind? 


the tenure of Knight’s service before the 
Conquest (q). 

The land may have been used, owing to the 
ignorance or indifference of those concerned, 
to descend according to the custom of primo- 
geniture, but nevertheless, it always remains 
partible among the sons or other male heirs, 
unless it can be shown to have been specially 
disgavelled by an Act of Parliament, or to 
have been held in Knight’s service before the 
Conquest, and the burden of proving either of 
these propositions lies upon the person who 
maintains it. Thus Robinson says “ Mr. 
Somner pp. 49-50, and Mr. Lambard, in his 
Peramb, $22 (h), are both of opinion that 
gavelkind in this county is to be tried by the 
manner of the socage services, and not by the 
touch of some former partition, and that, 
though the land has never been parted in deed, 
yet if it remains partible in its nature ” (that 
is to say, if it be gavelkind, which it is pre- 
sumed to be, until the contrary is proved in 
one or the other of the above ways) “it may be 
parted whenever there shall be occasion.” (h). 

The custom of gavelkind, which, as I have 
said, is the common law of the County Kent, 
is not lost because it may have been neglected 
or disobeyed. No period of nonuser can affect 
it. “The law of gavelkind,” says Lord Mans- 
field, “is unlike all other customs; it is not 
good if it begins only just before the reign 
of Richard I. This custom existed long 
before any such customs, and almost before 
any history. . . The appropriation in 
subsequent times (after the Conquest) of any 


(g) Robinson on Gavelkind, pp. 28,30. Asto Knight’s 
service in England before the Conquest, see note to last 
article. 

(hk) Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 28, 
Perambulation of Kent. 


** Peramb.’— 


portion of land to a religious house will not 
alter its tenure.” (7) 

There are seven Disgavelling Acts, which 
were passed as follows:—11 Henry VII., 15 
Henry VIII., 31 Henry VIII. chap. 3, 2 and 3 
Edward VI., 1 Elizabeth, 8 Elizabeth, and 21 
James I, 

Of these, only one, viz., 31 Hen. VIII, is 
contained in the Statute Books, and this is 
consequently the only one that is judicially 
noticed, for, having been printed in the 
Statute Book by the king’s printer, a copy 
may be read in evidence to a jury as being a 
true copy. When the others are used:in court 
an attested copy examined with the record 
ought to be given in evidence. These Dis- 
gavelling Acts, it may be as well to notice, 
deal only with the custom of descent, which 
it is that constitutes gavelkind. The other 
customs, which I have enumerated above, are 
left untouched by the Acts, since they are only 
collateral to gavelkind, and rest, therefore, 
on their own proof. It may also be well 
to notice that the right of representation 
exists in gavelkind, so that a daughter will 
succeed in her father’s place if he leaves 
no son. 

A list of the persons whose lands have been 
disgavelled by the above Acts, and particulars 
about the lands will be found in Robinson 
pp. 39, 40, and chapter xvi. of Elton’s Tenures 
of Kent. 

Of the special customs which I have already 
enumerated, I need not say more than that, to 
the present day, the infant tenant in gavelkind 
can alienate his lands at the age of fifteen by 
what is called a feoffment with livery of seisin 
(to be described presently), and that as gavel- 


(t) Doe d. Lushington vy. the Bishop of Llandaff, 
2 Bros, and P. New Rep. 491, s.c. 2 Hag. and You, 557, 
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kind was not originally a feudel tenure, tenants 
in gavelkind could alienate their lands as a 
matter of right, on securing the rent and 
services to the lord, at a time when other 
tenants could not alienate at all without the 
lord’s permission. 

Gavelkind is, as we have seen, the free 
socage tenure of land which is now the common 
law of the county Kent only, but which, 
before the Conquest, was the common law of 
England, and it is expressly preserved by 
12 Car. II., ch., 24, with Frankalmoignand grand 
serjeanty, which I have already noticed, and 
copyhold, which I shall describe in the next 
article. 

Copyhold, I may may mention here, is 
essentially distinct from gavelkind, or the 
ordinary free socage with primogeniture 
grafted on it as a feudal incident, which else- 
where exists, in this, that it is of a servile 
nature, having been originally either pure 
villainage, or what was called villain 
socage. Copyholders, as we shall see, 
are, in theory, but tenants at the will of 
the lord. No doubt the will of the lord is now, 
and has for centuries past, been so governed by 
custom, that they have practically all the 
advantages of freeholders, but to understand 
the nature of this kind of tenure it is necessary 
to understand something of the social state 
from which it sprang. Thus, to quote the late 
Mr. Joshua Williams, “One of the great 
difficulties of the student of the English Law 
of Real Property is the number of systems 
of law he has to master. Having learnt all 
about estates in freeholds, he finds, when he 
comes to copyholds, he has to learn a number 
of quasi estates, not the same in every respect 
but generally similar. If it were possible to 
get rid of copyholds the law of real property 
would be greatly simplified.” (k) 


(To be continued.) 
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A YEAR’S BUILDING IN LONDON. 


MERE catalogue of the new work that 

has been done in London during 1898 would 
occupy many pages. ‘The year has been one 
of considerable activity in the building world, 
for in addition to the normal, perhaps more 
than normal, enlargement of the metropolis 
—an enlargement equivalent to the addition of 
a fair-sized town every year—the number of 
new public buildings has been greater than 
usual. 

Free Libraries have been built in Hoxton 
and St. George’s-in-the-East, baths and wash- 
houses at Deptford and Walworth, polytechnics 
and technical institutes at Stratford and 
Southwark. The large Coborn Foundation 
School for Girls has been erected in the Bow 
Road, and a Training College for Lay Helpers 
in Stepney. Nearly a dozen large Board and 
Church Schools have been built during the 
year. From the numbers of new theatres and 
music-halls that have sprung up, it would 
seem that London is at least as anxious to be 
amused as to be educated. Foremost amongst 
these is Mr. Tree’s handsome new theatre in 
the Haymarket, but in addition there are the 
Coronet Theatre at Notting Hill, the Princess 
of Wales’ at Kennington, and the Crown 
Theatre at Peckham, besides variety theatres 
at Brixton, Shoreditch, and Hammersmith. 

The South London Art Gallery at Camber- 
well, the new offices of the Health Department 
of the Corporation in Basinghall Street, the 
third block of the Record Office in Chancery 
Lane, the new premises of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers at Storey’s Gate and of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Great George Street, are among the more 
notable public buildings of the year. But per- 
haps the improvement which has most added to 
the beauty of the Metropolis has been the pull- 
ing down of the old houses in Parliament Street 
that obstructed the view of Westminster 
Abbey. On the whole, it may safely be said 
that the building operations of 1898, though 
for the most part commonplace enough, have 
given us a more beautiful—or should we say a 
less ugly ?—city than we had a year ago. 

A ie EERO CL, RE, 
(k) Seisin of the Freehold, p, 48, 


A YEAR’S BUILDING IN 
NEWCASTLE. 


ONDON is not the only city which exhibits 
a rapid and continuous growth in extent 
and population. There are provincial cities 
also where the process of growth is quite 
beyond the normal increase of population. 
While it may be open to doubt whether the 
growth of London is altogether a matter for 
congratulation, whether, in fact, the Metropolis 
is not far too big already, it is probably true 
that where a provincial city of moderate pro- 
portions draws to itself large numbers of 
people from the surrounding districts, it may 
be taken as a sign of the attractiveness of that 
city as a place of residence, and of its gene- 
rally prosperous condition. At any rate, for 
architects, contractors, and all connected with 
the building trades, a rapidly growing city must 
be an infinitely more attractive locality than one 
which exhibits signs of stagnation and decay. 
We gave last week a report of the state of the 
building trades during 1898 in several impor- 
tant towns in the North of England. This 
showed that asarule trade had been fairly 
brisk. But Newcastle-on-Tyne seems to be 


An EXxcEPrionALLy FortTuUNATE CITY. 


Its enlargement during recent years has been 
phenomenal. Its population has increased 
from about 175,000 in 1888 to nearly 225,000 
at the present time. During last year alone, 
the increase amounted to about 6000. As a 
natural consequence, new rows of houses and 
shops are springing up in every direction. To 
the westward, nearly all the ground has been 
built upon, right up to the city’s limits. 
Southward, further extension is barred by the 
‘river. At Jesmond, the work that was begun 
a couple of years ago is nearing completion. 
The West Jesmond estate is now a flourishing 
little township, isolated, in a measure, from 
all the rest of the city. It has fine wide 
streets and handsome shops. Already, the 
way across the old stone bridge has been made, 
and workmen are engaged in the construction 
of the road connecting the place with North 
Road and the Town Moor. Houses are still 
being built, and the workmen were there even 
upon Boxing Day, getting the roofs on while 
the weather was fair. 
soon have a railway station, a church and a 
Board school, and the temporary letter boxes 
that have been placed against the lamp-posts 
will probably be replaced by an office. The 
same sort of thing has been going on at the 
other side of Osborne Road—upon what is 
known as the Manor House Estate. Where, 
but a year or two ago, there were green fields 
with the cattle browsing upon them, and 
magnificent belts of trees, there are now 
long streets of houses and Shops, and 
the length of them is still extending. 
Lower down the valley, the Sandyford estate 
rivals the West Jesmond estate in prosperity. 
The houses run almost right down to the 
Ouseburn, and give warning of an “improve- 
ment’’ that must come sooner or later—the 
building of an arch over the burn, and the 
filling in of the valley. At Heaton, Benwell, and 
Gosforth, many new streets are springing up. 


Pustic BUILDINGS. 


Finally, Newcastle has gained considerably 
during the past year in the way of public 
buildings. The list of what has been done 
and what is being done, in this way, is con- 
siderable. In the beginning of the year, it 
includes the Beech Grove Congregational 
Church, the Sandyford Road Board School, a 
- Roman Catholic Chapel at Byker, and a new 
Presbyterian Church at Rye Hill. On May 30, 
the foundation stone of the new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel in Northumberland Road 
was laid, and a handsome building is now well 
on the way to completion. The foundation 
stone of St. Gabriel’s Church, Heaton, was 
laid on June 15, and there, also, work is well 
advanced. A magnificent temperance hotel 
was inaugurated in West Clayton Street, 
where formerly a church had stood; and, on 
Aug. 30, after extensive alterations, the 
Exchange on the Quay was re-opened for 
business, A new Presbyterian Church has 


_ same time the best watered tract of land. Pro- — 


West Jesmond will 
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been opened at Benwell, and the foundation — 
stone has been laid of the Bond Memorial — 
Wesleyan Chapel, in the same neighbourhood. — 
On Oct. 6, the Victoria Library was opened at — 
Heaton, and only a week or so ago the founda- — 
tion stone of anew High School for Girls was _ 
laid by Earl Grey at Jesmond. These, and — 
others that might be added, make an 
excellent record of work for a twelvemonth. — 
A good deal of it, still in progress, will © 
be finished during the year that is now — 
beginning, and much more will no doubt be > 
commenced. a 


Under Discussion. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 3 

“Electric Lighting” was the subject before 
the Edinburgh Architectural Society at their 
last meeting, when Mr. G. Balfour, of © 
Lowdon Bros., delivered a lecture illustrated — 
with limelight views.—Mr. A.R. Scott occupied — 
the chair.—In his opening remarks Mr. Balfour 
explained with the aid of diagrams the useful — 
qualities of electricity and how it was 
adapted for working purposes by the various — 
types of dynamo. Various systems of wiring 
both for large and small schemes were then 
described, and in conclusion Mr. Balfour went — 
into the question of precautions to prevent — 
leakage. Some interesting samples and fittings — 
were shown. % 


THE LONDON WATER QUESTION, — 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute last — 
Monday week, Professor E. Hull, LL.D., F.R.S., — 
was in the chair. Many new members were 
elected, including Professor Virchow and — 
others. Professor Logan Lobley, F.G.S., gave — 
an address on “The Physiography of the — 
Thames Basin,” illustrated by diagrams. He ~ 
pointed out that although the Thames Valley ~ 
contained the largest population in the world, — 
considering its extent, yet that its physio- 
graphical characteristics caused it to be at the — 


fessor Logan explained a scheme for furnish- — 
ing every Londoner, even when the population _ 
had grown to twenty millions, with a daily — 
supply of thirty gallons. Allthis water was not — 
to come from Wales, but was to be derivedfrom 
a series of intercommunicable lakes extending 
alongside the Thames. In them the water 

now running to waste in winter time would be ~ 
stored, and used as wanted. On the top of the — 
necessary enbankment the City man, shaded 
by innumerable trees, would disport himself, — 
it was urged, afoot or on horseback, marvel at — 
the sight of the pretty islands “set in the — 
silver” lakes, and invoke blessings on the — 
heads of the “water authority”—or com- 
panies—for the prospect of a supply of water, — 
freed from pollution and microbes by the — 
natural process of settlement. The professor — 
also suggested getting additional water from 
the chalk under London, and, in conclusion, — 
claimed that his scheme was preferable to that _ 
of bringing injuriously ‘soft’ water from — 
Wales by means of pipes and aqueducts, 
which might at any moment be ruined by an _ 
earthquake or destroyed by invaders. = 


CARDIFF MUSEUM COMMITTEE. 


At the last meeting of the Cardiff Museum — 
Committee, Councillor Ward presiding, Dr. — 
Charles Vachell brought forward a memorial — 
from the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society pointing — 
to the advisability of erecting a lecture hall _ 
in connection with the new Museum in Cat-— 
hays Park. Such a lecture hall, to seat 600 
persons, could be built for £2500, and the 
Cardiff Naturalists’ Society alone would be 
prepared to pay £50 a year for the privilege 
of using it once a fortnight during the winter 
session. The memorial was inserted in the 
minutes.— A hearty vote of. thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Robert Drane for the presenta- 
tion to the Museum of a rare specimen of 
Swansea china, om 


HOUSE = PLANNING FROM THE 
_ AESTHETIC POINT OF VIEW.* 


By H. Hrarucorr StTatTHam. 
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teresting paper on “Oriels and Bay 
_ Windows ” before the Association a few weeks 
ago, he commenced it by praising the judgment 
_ and benevolence of the Council of the Associa- 
_ tion in themselves laying down or suggesting 
the subject to be treated, thereby setting the 
 yeader of the paper a definite task, and encourag- 
- ing him toacquire some definite information on 
_ thesubject he had been invited to treat of. And 
he implied that this was the course now usually 
pursued by the Association in asking for 
4 papers. If that is really the case, why have I 
x been, so to speak, left out in the cold? No 
such benevolent process of 
. SELECTION OF A SUBJECT 
was exercised on my behalf. I was asked 
_ simply to read—“a paper ” ; the universe being 
left open to mefor choice. The universe is 
: a fine field, but a little embarrassing to select 
_ from. Under such conditions, the only course 
4 is either to take a subject which you have for 
- some reason or other been led to think about, 
~ or—to decline. I do not approve of what may 
_ be called “paper-making” for its own sake. 
_ If people tell you that they wish for your 
_ views on some particular subject, it is another 
_ matter. You may give them your views, even 
if the subject is one not specially interesting 
to yourself. Otherwise, on two or three 
; occasions when other societies have been com- 
_ plimentary enough to ask me for a paper, I 


F 
; 
: 


: 
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have felt . 
~ s CompettEeD To Say FRANKLY 


_ that there was no subject on which at the 
- moment I had any particular opinions or 
_ thoughts which I was anxious to give ex- 
pression to; therefore I must decline. I 
_ recommend my own moral example to others 
_ who receive general invitations to read papers 
on any subject they please. It is a dan- 
gerous temptation, and tends to put papers 
in the same category as after-dinner speeches, 

_ where you speak, not because you have got 
something to say, but because you have got 
to say something. In one of the finest 
_ verses in the Psalms we read :—“ While I was 
- musing, the fire burned; then spake I with 
- my tongue”: but not till then. If you have 


NotHine To Say, 


do not be persuaded to say it. And therefore, 
_ if the Council of the Association have, as I 
_ have gathered, made it a general practice 
_ (though unhappily not applied in my own 
- case) to specify the subject when inviting 
_ anyone to read a paper, I recommend them to 
_. keep up that practice; only I would suggest 

that, after specifying the subject, a rider 

should be added—“ unless there is any other 

subject which you specially wish to treat.” 
_ By tying a man absolutely to one subject you 
: may possibly be preventing him from dealing 
_ with another which he would treat better ; 
F and if he is willing to dispense with the 
assistance given by having a definite sugges- 
tion made to him, it is probably because the 
_ other subject is one that he really cares about. 
_ So much for the general ethics of the paper- 
_ chase, which are worth a little consideration. 


; In THE PRESENT INSTANCE 


: the request of the Council for a paper happened 
- to reach me at a time when my mind was 

rather full of a subject on which I had wished, 
sooner or later, to say something ; and, there- 
fore, I could not do better than say it here, 
_ thereby complying with your request with- 
out falling into the sin of paper-manufacture. 

Although the architecture of the house 
- eannot, except in the case of such man- 
sions as may be called palaces (which are 

necessarily somewhat rare), rise to the archi- 
’ tectural grandeur of the temple or cathedral, 
1 yet there is no branch of Architecture more 
_ * A paper read before the Architectural Association 
_ on Friday, January 6th, 1899, ; f 


gr 


HEN Mr. Paul Waterhouse read his in- © 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


fascinating in its interest. It is the most 
intimately connected of all with the lives and 
characters of men. In an architectural sense, 
the designing of a house is not merely the 
arrangement of rooms so as to be comfort- 
able in themselves and commodious in their 
relation to one another, though these are points 
of the greatest practical importance. That is a 
merely utilitarian view of the problem. The 
object of Architecture is to transfigure the 
house from a collection of rooms conveniently 
arranged, to raise it to the level of a distinct 
and individual architectural conception or 
idea which should govern the whole arrange- 
ment; to give it as much of interior effect as 
is compatible with its size and with the 
practical convenience of internal traffic; to 
make it something more than a mere dwelling- 
place ; the expression of an artistic thought— 
whole, complete, and indivisible. Of course it 
will be said that we take a great deal of trouble 
to make houses architecturally expressive or 
picturesque. We have our pilasters, our 
window pediments, our balustrades, our broken 
cornices over the doors, and pots on the attics, 


and cut brick cherubs and garlands; or our 


gables and roofs cutting into each other in 
different directions and at different heights, our 


SHam Haur-TiImBERED WALLS, 


and coloured rough-cast, and plaster devices, 
and what not; but all these will not save our 
souls; a house may have them or not have 
them, and be neither much the better nor 
much the worse in either case. The plan is 
that in which the artistic idea of the house is 
really embodied; that is the basis of the 
whole. If there is a good idea in the plan, 
even bad external detail cannot entirely spoil 
it; if there is no idea in the plan—nothing 
beyond a commonplace collocation of rooms in 
convenient positions—the best exterior detail 
will do little or nothing to conceal the poverty 
of the main conception. Of course, in any 
case, the treatment cf the masses of the plan 
is half the problem; and, as we shall have 
oceasion to notice, there. have been splendid 
plans which have not been made nearly as 
much of as they might have been in regard to 
exterior architectural effect ; but it is mainly 


Tur Puan Wuicu DIsTINGUISHES 


the house which embodies an idea, from that 
which does not. Now in this respect among 
others, the medieval revival, so vaunted at the 
time, has left an ill influence behind it. To 
take the ordinary scale of dwelling-house 
first; it is since the medieval revival that we 
have been taught to regard the ordinary-sized 
dwelling-house plan as consisting merely of 
the fitting together of so many parallelograms 
of room-spaces, something like a puzzle 
map, the end of one abutting on the side 
of another, the angle of one projecting 
beyond the wall of another, so as to show 
where the rooms fit on to each other; 
the result being ‘a plan that is no shape 
at all, and which cannot be walled and 
roofed in under the guise of any formal and 


Distinct ARCHITECTURAL CONCEPTION. 


How can one call that an architectural con- 
ception? It is simply some rooms: tacked 
together; itis devoid of internal effect, and 
externally it can only be treated as an 
irregular collocation of wall and roofs. This 
way of building is supposed to be “pic- 
turesque” and “truthful”; a house is a 
collection of rooms, and it is to be treated so; 
it accords with the irregularity of Nature ; and 
soon. A house is not called upon to accord 
with the irregularities of Nature any more 
than a garden; it is an artificial creation, 
and should be treated as such. If it is a mere 
collocation of rooms, that is the architect’s 
fault; it ought to something more; it ought 
to be a 
Puan ConcEIVED AS A WHOLE, 


the rooms designed and placed so as to be 
subordinate to that governing idea while 
retaining convenience of internal position. 
That is just the cru« of artistic house- 
planning; the mere irregular fitting of rooms 
together is an evasion of it. And if we look 
back at the history of the habitation, we find 
that after men had emerged from that primi- 


361 


tive stage in which, as the soldier sings in 
_©Philip van Artevelde ”— 


“Two sticks and a mat 
Make a very good house,” 


at a comparatively early period they arrived at 
the perception that a house should be planned 
on a centre line, and should have so much of 
interior architectural effect as space permitted. 
We may take, for convenience sake, three types 
as given by Viollet-le-Duc in his “ History of © 
the Habitation”; they must not perhaps be 
taken as quite archologically accurate, for 
Viollet-le-Duc possessed imagination as well as 
industry, and (like other French archzologists) 
what he thought probable he treated as historic 
fact; but they are probably near enough to 
fact in their main characteristics. In an 
Aryan house on the banks of the Upper Indus, 
a locality which has long been the accepted 
“eradle of the human race” (though Mr, 
Traill complains that “they are moving the 
bassinet about a good deal lately”), a plan is 
drawn out on a centre line, and with the large 
outer court and inner hall for family life, which 
is the precursor of the atrium of the Roman 
house probably through the ’af@p.ov or open-air 
hall of the Greek house. In an Ionian house 
we have the same centralised system, but the 
inner rooms have 


INCREASED IN IMPORTANCE, 


and it is curious to notice on one side what 
would now be called the “stable wing,” much 
as we see it placed in some of the English 
eighteenth century mansions. Then we have 
the Greek house, in which the inner colon- 
naded hall has become the principal. feature, 
and provides a really fine piece of interior 
architectural effect in a house of moderate 
dimensions, and which we find reproduced 
more or less in the Pompeian house. We can- 
not in this climate have the open-air colon- 
naded apartment in the centre, though we can 
have something like it in the disposition of 
apartments; but at all events this is a far 
more artistic conception in house-planning 
than the first-named plan, Iam not arguing 
necessarily in favour of 


Bi-LATERAL SYMMETRY 


in the average-sized house, though I am 
inclined to say that in the majority of cases 
bi-lateral symmetry in the main masses 
at least (with diversity in some of the 
details) will produce the best architectural 
result, more especially in the case of a house 
which is combined with a garden. We have 
all learned to recognise of late years the beauty 
and suitability of the formal garden, differen- 
tiating the garden, as a work of art, from the 
informal lines of Nature; and the formal 
garden will only go well with the formal 
house. But apart from the bi-lateral question, 
at all events we ought to see the house 
modelled on a distinctly conceived and pre- 
dominating design which moulds the whole of 
it; not merely put together as the rooms may 
fit conveniently. The attempt to do this, as it 
appears to me, is not often made among us. 
Occasionally we see such a thoroughly original 
conception as that house by Mr. Prior, of 
which the model was exhibited two or three 
years ago at the Academy. “Cliff Towers,” a 
small house by Mr. Townsend, is noteworthy 
as an example of a plan and architectural 
treatment which form a 


CoMPLETE AND ORIGINAL CONCEPTION ; 


so is the plan of a house by Mr. Horsley,* with 
its entertaining rooms and gallery en swite on 
the garden front, forming a much more digni- 
fied architectural interior than is generally 
attained in a house on this scale; and other 
examples will probably occur to some of my 
hearers. But in the attempt to give special 
character and. unity of conception and design 
to houses of average size, both the Americans 
and the Germans are a good deal in advance of 
us. [ am thankful to: say that I cordially 
hate modern German architectural style and 
detail for the most part; but in turning 
over a collection of plans of German houses 
one is surprised to find what an amount of 


* The plan and elevations of this house will appear in 
our next issue,—Ed. B,J. 
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variety and ingenuity are shown in the 
arrangement of the plan, and how little of the 
ragged and accidental character which is so 
often found in English plans ; they are almost 
always laid out in accordance with a leading 
idea which gives unity to the whole. We 
have a good “deal to learn from the Germans 
in this matter of house planning on an archi- 
tectural system; it is when they begin to 
raise and to decorate the elevations that 
they make such a terrible business of it. 
But let us turn now to what, in my own mind, 
was the main object of this paper, the treat- 
ment of plan in the largest class of houses— 
those which can be dignified by the name of 
‘mansions.” It is here especially that the 
taste fostered by the medieval revival has 
injured us. The medieval mansion was in the 
first instance the castle, and the castle and the 
habitable portions included in it were naturally 
built with what we now call a “ picturesque 
irregularity ” ; which 
Was not PiIcruRESQUE 


in the eyes of those who built the castles, but 
simply utilitarian. Castles were usually, or 
one might say always, built in as commanding 
and as ‘isolated a position as could be selected, 
to secure them the better against attack by 
force or by surprise. The plateau on which 
they were built was often irregular in shape, 
and the most was made of it; after the castle 
had expanded to something beyond the mere 
“keep” or single tower, the outer wall fol- 
lowed the natural line of the high ground, 
and the habitable buildings were got i in where 
it was most convenient and where they were 
safest. It was only when the times became a 
little quieter and more civilised that castles or 
chiteaux began to assume regular forms unin- 
fluenced by the nature of the site. The change 
in progress in the plan of the Chateau of 
Chambord, where the inner and outer: blocks 
with their angle towers are quite symmetrical 
in disposition, but internally the circular towers 
are cut up by partitions in a quite irregular 
manner, is noticeable; they are still purely 
military and utilitarian towers, their circular 
shape having no reference to any object but 
their engineering suitability as angle defences. 
With the commencement of the Renaissance 
period, when architects had become familiar- 
ised with the symmetrical temple buildings of 
the Romans, came the age of the great 


SYMMETRICALLY-PLANNED MANSION, 


first in the Elizabethan form of the courtyard 
or quadrangle, next in the later Renaissance 
form of the main central block and the out- 
lying “ wings.” Later in the Georgian period 
the wings disappeared, and the symmetrical 
block alone remained ; the accessory buildings, 

such as stables, laundries, &e., no longer form- 

ing any portion of the main design, but being 
relegated to separate buildings at more or less 
distance from the house. Then after the 
Gothic revival came the idea that symmetry 
was not picturesque; there was a reaction 
against the formal plan, and then followed the 
taste for what I call the rambling plan, in 
which the object apparently was to make it 
appear as if the plan had grown up by accident, 
or had arisen from the oradual enlargement of 
the house by successive additions. This habit 
of deliberately planning a house to look 
accidental and picturesque is, like the twisting 
walks and 

QUASI-NATURAL PLANTATIONS 


of the landscape gardener, an entirely modern 
invention. For houses of the largest class, 
there is no precedent for it in any previous 
age. The irregular castellated dwellings of 
the medieval period, as already observed, were 
irregular for merely utilitarian reasons—to 
suit the site and make the most of it. There 
are various old houses in the country which 
have arrived at picturesque irregularity by 
dint of successive additions and. alterations, 
but I think there are few if any that were 
deliberately built so, without anything in the 
nature of the ground to suggest such a treat- 
ment. It is a modern fancy engendered by 
the Medieval Revival, and in its adoption has 
robbed us of the most impressive architectural 
qualities which are possible in a great mansion. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BUILDERS’ 
Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrtngHam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
January 11th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ ean OHN 
RUSKIN. 


Goop progress is being made with the 
rebuilding of the Metropolitan Taberna:le. 
The lower hall was opened for public worship 
on New Year’s day. The hall has a fireproof 
ceiling which will form the floor of the 
auditorium. The latter will be different in 
some respects from the old auditorium in 
which C. H. Spurgeon preached for so many 
years. It will be shorter by about 13ft., the 
adjoining offices will be larger, the seats will 
be less crowded and more space will be left in 
the aisles. These alterations will lessen the 
seating accommodation of the place by about 
1000. As may be supposed, the greatest 
possible precautions will be taken against the 
recurrence of the disaster of last April. The 
building will have an iron roof, the galleries 
will be concrete and iron, and there will be an 
abundant supply of fire hydrants. The total 
cost will be about £32,550. The architects 
are Mr. Pocock, who planned the original 
building, and Messrs. Searle and Hayes, and 
the work will be carried out by Messrs. Higgs 
and Hill, Limited, under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Wiiliam Higgs, the son of the 
builder of the old Tabernacle. Itis anticipated 
that the whole structure will be completed in 
about eighteen months. 


On Monday, Jan. 2nd, the South London 
tramway system passed into the hands of the 
London County Council. The price paid by 
the Council, as fixed by the arbitrator, was 
£850,000. Until the new manager (Mr. Baker, 
of Nottingham) is able to take charge, the 
trams will be managed by a committee. At 
present there will not be any change in the 
fares. The energies of the Council will pro- 
bably be directed towards increasing the 
efficiency of the service, doubling and lengthen- 
ing lines, putting onall-night trams, and install- 
ing an electric system. Nearly 1900 persons are 
added to the staff of the Council. The stud of 
horses numbers 3850. The net profits for last 
year were £85,000. Half will be absorbed by 
interest on purchase money, and by the sink- 
ing fund for repayment, which extends over 
two periods of thirty and sixty years. The 
introduction of electric traction will, of course, 
involve a large expenditure, but it should 
gceatly improve the system, waich will, no 
doubt, in the future prove to be a valuable 
municipal asset. 


THE question of the alleged shirking on 
the part of bricklayers, which results in a 
smaller output of work per man, and conse- 
quently increased cost of building, is again 
being discussed. From the opinions of a 
number of representative men, which have been 


. Holloway, on the other hand, declares that 


obtained by our contemporary, the M 
Journal and London, it is quite clear tha 
number of bricks a man will lay in a d 
considerably less than it was a few years 
Even the workmen’s representatives a 
that. As to whether the quality of the - ‘wor 
has improved different opinions are expressec 
‘Mr. H. R. Taylor, the bricklayers’ repres 
tive on the County Council, says that: “ 
quite true that bricklayers do not lay so- 
bricks as they did, and they never will a. 
because the system of work is so enti 
different from what it used to be, and x 
never scamp it.” Mr. Rowland Plum 
F.R.1.B.A., the well-known architect, says: 
am distinctly of opinion that bricklay r 
work in contract work is better done than ; 
used to be. The men are more independe: 
and will not be driven.” The secretary of 
East End Dwellings Company thinks “th 
never was a time ‘when, on the whole, be’ 
work was done than now.” Mr. He 


not only is the number of bricks a man. will, 
lay reduced to about 400 a day, but the 
average quality of the work is inferior. — < 


THE year which has just ended has been y 
no means lacking in events of artistic import- 
ance and its record is in many ways of more 
than ordinary interest, says the Globe. Against 
the continued slackening in the demand for 
easel pictures of importance, an encouraging 
increase in the appreciation of decorative wo 
and especially of sculpture, is to be record 
Under the influence of this comparatively new 
encouragement, our sculptors are doing them- 
selves justice. Such work as was contributed 
last spring to the Academy by Mr. Brock, Mr. 
Pomeroy, Mr. Frampton, Mr. Drury, Mr. Gos- 
combe John, Mr. Fehr, Mr. Cowell, and = 
Stirling Lee, i is worthy ‘of all praise; and in a 
review of what has been accomplished during y 
the year no fact is more deserving of attention 
than the all-round excellence of the perfor- 
mances of this group of artists. For them the . 
year has been a notable one, not only « 
account of the work they have completed, but 4 
also because it has brought them many 
important commissions. Mr. | Brock, for 
instance, has on hand, besides the great eques-— 
trian statue for Leeds, the memorial to Lord | 
Leighton for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 
statue of Mr. Gladstone for Westminster 
Abbey; Mr. Pomeroy has to execute the statue 
of Mr. Gladstone for the Houses of Parliament; 
Mr. Fehr and Mr, Drury are both busy with 
works which are also to be erected at Leeds; 
Mr. Frampton has been chosen as the sculptor 
of the great statue of the Queen for Calcutta; 
and Mr. Stirling Lee has a further series of 
the bas-reliefs for the St. George’s Hall 
Liverpool to complete. The Glasgow i 
Gallery, too, is occupying the attention of 
several of our younger sculptors, who are, 
under Mr. Frampton’s supervision, to decorate o 
the exterior of the bu'lling. = 


Anoruer branch of decorative art has re- Q- 
ceived practical recognition at Glasgow, for 
Messrs. Lavery, Roche, George Henry, and 
E. A. Walton have been chosen to execute the 
mural paintings in the dining hall of the 
Municipal Building. Im London the mor "3 
important additions to the list of painte 
decorations have been the panels by Mr. 
Seymour Lucas and Mr. Goetze, in the ambi te 
latory of the Royal Exchange ; a couple ¢ 
large lunettes in coloured plaster relief, by 
Mr. Fehr, for the library of the West Ham 
Institute; and a series of panels in the 
same material, by Mr. Gerald Moira 
Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, for another libr 
The world has lost during the year 
great artists, whose influence upon contem 
porary Art has been strongly felt—Burne- 
Jones and Puvis de Chavannes. The death. 
of the year also includes Henry Stacey Marl 
P. H. Calderon, Charles Green, W. 
Overend, and that eccentric genius, Aubr 
Boardsley. ." 


Tuer Chiswick mithotsigs may be enti 
devoted to the public interest, but their met! r 
of showing their devotion is hardly’ precipitat 
It is seven years since they obiainees 
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 yisional order for electric lighting, but the 
electric light appears to be as far off as ever. 
_ Meantime the “option” has passed into 
_ different hands at least four times, its value 
on the third exchange standing at about 
£2000, and at £5000 on the last. One agent 
who acted as “introducer” between the first 
holders of the option and the second claimed a 
- commission of £100, of which he had only 
_ received £25, and he brought the case a few 
_ days ago before the Westminster County Court, 
where it still awaits the attendance of further 
witnesses. The evidence so far reveals the 
usual shameful amount of possible intrigue in 
the allotment of contracts, and the usual 


tives to abuse their position as long as the 
contract system lasts. 


"dl 


it is proposed to erect. 


_ only 120 can be accepted. The new dwellings, 
_ says the Standard, have an agreeable archi- 
_ tectural appearance, having a touch of Tudor 
- London about them, with tiers of bays and 
_ balconies running round. The latest develop- 
_ ments of sanitary science have been applied, 
and the home comforts of the incoming tenants 
studied. All the drainage is carried outside 
_ the tenements by iron pipes to the sewers, and 
_the tenants are provided with galvanised iron 
- dust-bins in the yard, and galvanised iron 
_ pails. The County Council are supplying 
their own gas to the new dwellings at a 
moderate charge. All the rooms are provided 
_ with picture rails, and trees and shrubs are 
_ planted in ground round the building. The 


_ tenants havea club, which is managed entirely _ 


_ by themselves, in which concerts and dancing 
take place. There is also a central laundry, 
and hot and cold baths are provided at a 
_ nominalcharge. The average rent per room 
_ of the Council’s tenements is 2s. 6d. per week. 


Tue Colonial Office is undergoing a much- 

_ needed renovation. This has been in progress 
_ for some little time, but another month or so 
is expected to elapse before the building is 
out of the hands of the painters and other 
workmen. The principal offices and corridors 
_ have already been operated upon, and look 
_ fresh and bright in the various tints of green 
in which the walls have been painted. 
Electricians are also at work completing the 
connections for extending the system of 
electric lighting to the whole building. A 
_ special feature in the improvements is to be 
_ the decoration of the handsome and spacious 
entrance hall. No scheme of decoration has 
as yet been definitely decided upon, but in the 
first instance experiments are being made 
_ with a view to discovering the style of decora- 
~ tion best calculated to bring out the architec- 
tural beauties of the hall. Some of the 
_ panels on the ceiling are consequently receiv- 
ing atrial painting, and the same process is 
_ being applied in the case of arched recesses 
along the wall facing the entrance from the 
quadrangle. 


_ Speraxrne at Malmesbury the other day, the 
Bishop of Bristol stated that Malmesbury was 
one of the earliest stations of the Ancient 
British Church, and that the British Bishops 
and monks held sway there until the seventh 
century. Early in Anglo-Saxon times the 

Latin language was first taught to the English 
there, and, under the great scholar Aldhelm, 
Malmesbury Abbey became a great educational 

institution. Aldhelm subsequently became 
first Bishop of Sherborne, when the huge 
diocese of Wessex was divided. Of the nine 
bays of the nave in Malmesbury Abbey, six 

are in use as a parish church and three are in 
ruins; the central tower is also a ruin, It is 
proposed to raise £5000 to repair and improve 
the section in use, and a like sum to prevent 
the ruined-portions from falling into further 
decay. It would require at least £10,000 to 
rebuild the three ruined bays, and the Bishop 
did not advise that that should be undertaken. 
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‘e dangerous opportunities for public representa- 


_~ Tur London County Council has just taken 
over from the contractor another block of 
_ dwelling-houses on the Boundary Street Estate, 
Shoreditch, the seventeenth of the 23 blocks 
There were 500 appli- 
-eants for the tenements in the new block, but 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


At Leeds the annual exhibition of works 
executed by students of the School of Art, 
comprising drawings and paintings from the 
antique, still life, and the living model, 
modelling in clay from life, architectural 
designs, and drawings from measurement, and 
designs for various work of a decorative and 
industrial nature, has just taken place. There 
were also specimens of work done in the wood- 
carving class, drawings of technical details 
by students in the building construction 
department, and a number of highly creditable 
designs by pupils in the Girls’ Modern School. 
An interesting portion of the exhibition was a 
case containing a few specimens of work 
executed in the recently established class for 
bookbinders, which showed that the work of 
the pupils in various stages of the binding of 
books was thorough as regards craftsmanship, 
and aimed at producing work of an artistic 
nature. The exhibition was of a varied and 
interesting nature, and the work generally of 
good quality. 


Houy Trriry, Minories, is about to be 
amalgamated with the Church of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate. The church possesses not a little 
historic interest. It dates back, indeed, to the 
year 1293, when an abbey for the nuns of the 
order of St. Clare was founded by the Earl of 
Lancaster, the brother of Edward I. At the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII. the abbey became the church of 
the parish, and since then it has continued as 
such. The present building, however, only 
dates from the year 1706, as, although the 
church escaped the Great Fire, the edifice had 
become in such a dilapidated condition at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century that 
its absolute reconstruction was rendered a 
necessity. 


THERE is no doubt that the electric light- 
ing system of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company is most inefficient, fre- 
quently needing to be supplemented by candle 
or lamp. In the case of gas companies, when 
the light falls below a certain illuminating 
standard they render themselves liable to a 
legal penalty, and this regulation should apply 
to electric lighting companies also. Replying 
to a recent letter, signed by many tenants of 
162, Queen Victoria Street, complaining of 
the inconstant supply of energy at a standard 
pressure, and the exorbitant price charged for 
the light, Mr. J. C. Bull, the manager of the 
City of London Electric Light Company 
Limited, admits that the Company is bound 
to give a constant supply at a standard 


pressure, but asks for the indulgence of 


customers in the position in which the Com- 
pany has been placed owing to the delay on 
the part of the manufacturers to complete the 
additional plant by the contract date. Re- 
ferring to the question of price, Mr. Bull says 
the Company will be pleased to discuss the 
matter fully with customers. 


CoMPARED with most foreign and provincial 
towns, London is badly lighted, for the electric 
light and the incandescent gas which have been 
utilised of recent years in some parts of the 
town are only sufficient to give a hint of 
better things that might be. It is not so bad 
when all the shops are open and lighted, but 
if one really wishes to see how London is 
lighted, he has only to waik about the streets 
on a Sunday evening, when the gloominess of 
the capital must strike even the most careless 
observer. Electric lamps are rare, and the 
gas jets but give a dim, yellow radiance, which 
makes the gloom even more apparent. 


Iv is stated that the destruction of one of 
the finest views on the Thames is now 
threatened by the erection of a wall over 1Oft. 
high, running for fully half a mile on the 
Surrey side of Molesey Reach. The Daily 
Mail says this ugly structure will cut off one 
of the loveliest prospects near Hampton Court. 
More than an eighth of a mile of the wall has 
been already built above Molesey Lock, and 
the intention of the Lambeth Water Company, 
which is putting it up, is to continue the wall 
in a westerly direction close to the edge of the 
river. Not only is the Lambeth Water Com- 
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pany continuing the erection of this wall, but 
many hundreds of beautiful trees, including 
numerous old and handsome willows, are being 
cut down. The whole of the land on the 
Surrey side is being cleared, and the simple 
character of the landscape will be ruined. 
The celebrated view of the Thames at Molesey 
Reach, will, when this wall is completed, be 
no more. 


Wuar the authorities at East Molesey now 
demand is that the Lambeth Water Company 
at least relieve the ugliness of the structure 
with some show of ornamentation. The 
appropriation of Thames sites for waterworks 
purposes began some years ago, when the 
Southwark, Grand Junction, arid Vauxhall 
Water Companies erected their present 
structures. ‘The Grand Junction pumping 
station on the Middlesex side of the river is a 
good example of what modern engineers can 
do when they desire. There you see many 
trees still standing. They have been wisely 
utilised to screen many of the less attractive 
buildings. The retaining walls and even the 
great smoke stacks are partially obscured by 
the natural wood. The same care would have 
at least modified the ugliness of the Lambeth 
Water Company’s wall. Instead of a sheer 
brick structure, an ornamental embankment 
could have been thrown up. This could have 
been sloped off, covered with grass, and a little 
ingenuity on the part of an ordinary land- 
scape gardener could have transformed it into 
a flower bed. It would not have required 
much care to have made it quite beautiful. 
The officials of the Molesey Board of Works 
have had many complaints about the hideous 
structure, and have adopted a resolution re-° 
questing the waterworks company to plant 
willows along the wall, or do something to 
relieve its present ugliness. 


BELL-HANGING and tuning is an important 
business in this country, where most churches 
can boast of a peal. A large number of these 
instruments come from Whitechapel, where 
the “Jubilee” peal for a church in Devon- 
shire was recently cast, on which can be seen 
a portrait of her Majesty, with the dates 
1837-1897, and a suitable inscription clear 
enough in the swelling side of the bell. The 
tuning is performed by men chipping little 
pieces of metal off the sides. Big Ben is, of 
course, the largest bell in England, weighing 
over 135 tons. This was cast at Whitechapel. 
Great Peter of York (103 tons), Great Tom of 
Lincoln (nearly 54 tons), Dunstan of Canter- 
bury (34 tons), and the peal in the tower of 
the Royal Exchange were all turned out at 
the same place. 


CuLLopEN Hovuss, with its historic associa- 
tions, has just been let on lease to Mrs. Thom- 
son Sinclair, at present lessee of Dunbeath 
Castle, Caithness. This old Highland mansion- 
house was, some eighteen months ago, entirely 
dismantled of its rare and unique Jacobite 
treasures, which were the pride of the Culloden 
family for generations. The house has recently 
been put into thorough repair. 


Millar lectured recently to the members and 
friends of the Dundee Burns Society. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Millar ex- 
plained how the streets had been formed 
from the old wynds, the lanes from the ancient 
closes, and how the city had emerged from the 
primary form it necessarily took from topo- 
graphical and defensive peculiarities. The 
Nethorgait he traced back to the old Fleuchar- 
gait, and similarly the earlier origin of 
Murraygait, Seagait, and High Street was 
described, especially interesting being 
historical incidents relating to the civic life 
of a bygone time. ‘The kirks in the form 
they appeared after the great fire of 1841 and 
the old steeple formed the subject of descrip. 
tion, and Mr. Millar narrated the data which 
tended to show the probable date of erection. 
Passing on to speak of the modern city, with 
special reference to its architectural aspects, 
the lecturer instanced Albert Square as afford- 
ing examples of widely divergent types. 
During the past. fifty years an immense 
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development, as indicated by modern build- 
ings, had taken place. The quasi-Gothic style 
as applied to Church Architecture about 1840, 
and the florid Gothic as shown by Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott in the Albert Institute, were 
prominent types, and examples were also dis- 
played of Grecian, Flemish, French Renais- 
sance, and Tudor styles, and also of that inex- 
plicable abortion which might be called the 
nineteenth century atrocity. In Dundee ideas 
were so much enlarged—and debased—that 
within the compass of Albert Square specimens 
of nearly all these widely divergent styles 
might be seen, each proprietor erecting his 
dwelling or public building with a supreme 
contempt for his next-door neighbour, making 
thereby a curious jumble of incongruities. One 
of the best sites in the city was occupied by a 
nondescript Post Office, erected under contract 
for a highly cultured Government, but which 
a merciful Providence was now removing. 


THe Russian monument which the Grand 
Duke Nicholas has just inaugurated near San 
Stefano, has been erected over the crypt in 
which the Russian soldiers who fell during the 
war of 1877-8 are entombed. It stands in a 
square enclosure of about six acres, surrounded 
by a crenulated wall with a tower in each 
corner. The monument is built of grey 
porphyritic granite (rough dressed) with em- 
bellishments of white French stone. Over 
the main entrance is a painting of Christ, with 
one of Vladimir on one side and Alexander 
Newsky on the other. The basement contains 
the ossuary, the church standing immediately 
over this. Above is the chapel, which is sur- 
emounted by the campanile, which is itself sur- 
mounted by the spire. The works were begun 
in 18838, under Colonel. Peshkoff’s supervision, 
and he is also the designer of the monument. 
The enclosure is being laid out as a garden. 


Tne Rev. Prorresson Cooper, who pre- 
sided at a recent meeting of the Aberdeen 
Ecclesiological Society, referred to the present 
position of the Greyfriars’ Church question. 
The Gothic Architecture of England had 
quite come to an end by the time that 
Greyfriars was built, but the Gothic Architec- 
ture of the north of Scotland was still showing 
considerable vigour and originality, and he did 
not know that any fragment that had come 
down to us of the late northern Gothic Archi- 
tecture was so fine and majestic as the west 
front of Greyfriars. It had been said that St. 
Mary’s Chapel was hopelessly lost. But it 
had been beautifully restored, and now looked 
older than it did in its unrestored state. They 
could not but regret that their ancestors of 
1836 took down the East Church, and it would 
be an equal calamity if Greyfriars were re- 
moved. He hoped that, on architectural 
grounds, on grounds of antiquity, and on 
grounds of association, thése were the opinions 
that would be held by members of the Town 
Council. He was perfectly certain that, what- 
ever might be the opinion of those who had 
studied the subject from an architectural 
point of view, violence would be done to the 
feelings of many of those who were well 
qualified to judge if the proposal to retain the 
church should unhappily miscarry. 


It is proposed to very largely increase the 
accommodation at St. John’s Training College, 
Battersea, which is in the hands of the National 
Society. The new buildings would enable the 
college to provide for 125 students and the 
necessary staff. The expenditure involved 
will amount to over £8000. 


Tue exhibition of drawings by students of 
the Bolt Court Technical School—one of the 
schools carried on under the auspices of the 
London County Council Technical Education 
Board—was closed on Saturday. The object 
of the school is to give instruction in the craft 
of producing surfaces for printing. The in- 
struction comprises drawing, design, lettering, 
lithography, photographie copying, and the 
chief photo- mechanical processes. While 
essentially technical, the school does not over- 
look the more artistic side of the work,and 
both departments were copiously represented 


in the show, which contained examples of the 
work of three months. With designs for 
posters, magazine covers, and so forth, there 
are exhibited various interesting sketches in 
black and white and in colour, life and costume 
drawings, and landscape effects. The work is 
done mainly from models in the school studio, 
but opportunities are also afforded for outdoor 
practice, and the results displayed on the walls 
were in many cases highly satisfactory. Messrs. 
John Swan and Co, photo-engravers, offered 
money prizes for drawings suitable for adver- 
tising photo-process work, and these evoked a 
keen contest, some of the productions being of 
considerable merit. 


Baron DE FERRIERES is giving £1000 
towards providing an Art gallery in connection 
with the public library at Cheltenham. The 
Town Council have decided in favour of 
acquiring some adjoining cottage property at 
about £850, and as the unexhausted borrowing 
powers of the library to the amount of £650 
can be ill afforded, in any event to borrow a 
sum not exceeding £1500. Application is to 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow such a loan, and appro- 
priation of land adjoining the public library 
for the purposes of the museum as soon as 
the provisional contracts are executed. 


Tue boring into the coral reef or atoll of 
Funafuti has been discontinued on reaching a 
depth of 1114ft., the material traversed being 
described as “coral reef rock.” Previous in- 
formation showed that for nearly 600ft. the 
boring had passed through calcareous rock, 
varying from a sand composed of nullipores, 
foraminifera, broken shells, and corals, to beds 
of reef coral, but that it had then become 
much harder owing to predominance of the 
last-named, so that for more than 500ft. the 
tool seems to have been piercing a continuous 
reef. The scientific value of these results can 
hardly be over-estimated, and not a few persons 
will be surprised that some other kind of rock, 
such as volcanic, did not make its appearance 
at about 850ft., for at that depth the exterior 
face of the atoll changes from almost a precipice 
to a slope of about 30 degrees, which, after a 
time, becomes more gentle, till the ocean floor 
is reached at a depth of about 12,000ft. 


Tue Diirer Society, which was inaugurated 
in the early part of last year, has been obliged 
tomake a change in its committee, owing to 
the lamented death of Mr. Gleeson White, 
who, since its formation, has been one of the 
most prominent of the society’s members. ‘To 
fill his place on the committee was no easy 
task, but the society has been fortunate in 
securing the director of the National Portrait 
Gallery—Mr. Lionel Cust—who has kindly 
offered his services. It is difficult to conceive 
a happier choice, for Mr. Cust is, of course, an 
expert. in all matters artistic, and unites 
sincere feeling with thorough technical know- 
ledge. ‘ 


Tue French Minister of Public Instruction 
has presented to the trustees of the British 
Museum a life-size cast of a bronze statue of a 
youthful charioteer, the original of which was 
recently unearthed in the course of the excava- 
tions carried on with so much enterprise and 
success by French archeologists on the site of 
Delphi. To this site their enlightened labours 
have imparted a suggestion of the natural and 
acquired splendours of the place at the period, 
B.c. 480, when the treasures of the Temple 
attracted the cupidity of the Persian despot, 
Xerxes. The statue is, in accordance with 
the ruling conventions of the art of the 
place and the time of its production—say 
482—472 B.c., dressed as a woman, so that the 
only parts of the actual form available for 
artistic treatment are the head and neck, the 
arms, and the feet and ankles, which are un- 
covered. ‘But those parts are so remarkably 
lifelike that the statue may be regarded as a 
fine example of the early period of Greek Art. 


Mucu dissatisfaction is felt among Bir- 
mingham architects with the arrangements 
made in connection with the proposed new 


public buildings. A resolution has been 
forwarded to the Lord Mayor by the Birming. — 
ham Architectural Association expressing 
regret that the proposals made by the general — 
Purposes Committee to the City Council — 
seem to imply that the resolution of the Cit 
Council, directing that works to cost upwards 
of £10,000 shall be submitted to architectural — 

competition, is to be departed from. Should, 
however, it be determined to dispense with — 
competition, the Association expresses a hope — 
that, as the proposed new buildings will — 
occupy so prominent a position, and be used — 
for public as well as artistic purposes, the — 
greatest care will be exercised in the selection 
of an architect, who, from his experience and — 
works, may be trusted to produce a building — 
which will not only be thoroughly suitable — 
and convenient in its plan and arrange- — 
ment, but will also be of decided architec- 
tural merit and an artistic ornament to the 


city. 


Tue Peabody Trustees have been obliged to — 
raise the rents of their tenants—or rather of — 
about two-thirds of them—on account of the — 
increase of rates and the large expenditure 
they have recently been put to in making 
repairs and carrying out sanitary arrange- 
ments. The amount of increase amounts to — 
about 4d. per tenant, or 14d. per room. The — 
change has caused a good deal of discontent, 
but the rents will still be low, as London 
rents go, averaging only about 2s. 3d. per — 
room. The total amount given by the late — 
Mr. Peabody for erecting dwellings for the — 
working classes was £500,000, to which has — 
been added for rent and interest £720,466, — 
making the total fund to the end of last year 
£1,220,446 ; the total expenditure on land — 
and buildings was £1,250,390. During 1897 
£12,232 was spent on drainage, structural — 
alterations, and sanitary improvements, and — 
the net gain of the year from rents and 
interest was £32,320. The sum of £85,000 — 
was advanced to the trustees by the Bank of — 
England, and of that amount £53,500 has 
been repaid. The number of people housed at 
the end of December last year was 19,741 in 
5121 separate dwellings and 11,367 rooms, — 
namely, 86 dwellings of four rooms, 1781 of — 
three rooms, 2426 of two rooms, and 828 of — 
one room. “ee 
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A CO-OPERATIVE glass factory was founded — 
at Albi during a strike at Carmaux. The 
founders started with a capital of £6000, 
£4000 of which was furnished by an old lady 
out of her savings. Subscriptions from divers 
sources made up the rest. The enterprise, — 
which has not met with anything like the 
success that has often attended co-operative 
undertakings in England, was soon in distress. 
The Town Council of Albi gave its assistance — 
by a gift of £1000, but the Méline Government 
cancelled the vote. The other day that sum 
was reduced by a half. M. Dupuy has not” 
objected, “ hoping to pacify, and for the sake 
of social humanity.” But he is sorry the 
enterprise must be propped up, and that one — 
way or another it does not give satisfaction. 
The operatives complain that the Committee — 
of Management are the hardest taskmasters 
they ever had to deal with, and the unaided 
factories in the district cry out against the 
co-operative one as living at the expense of the 
ratepayers, as 


An exhibition of work done by the students 
at the Birkbeck School of Art was held last 
week at the school in Chancery Lane, The 
exhibition includes the drawings and paint-~ 
ings submitted for the national competition in 
May last, and sketches and studies by the 
members of the sketching club, which is also 
connected with the Institution. The speci- 
mens of woodcarving afford evidence of much 
skill and taste, while the designing and 
staining on wood and the modelling in clay 
are highly commendable. Though the 
majority of the exhibits are of a technical 
character, the gallery contains many excellent 
life studies. The number of students 
present attending the school is 304, and 
record of their recent successes is hi 
satisfactory. aa 
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KEYSTONES. 


A new vehicular traffic bridge over the 
railway is to be erected at Filey. 
Carotus Duran, the famous French painter, 
will shortly return to the United States. 
Extensive and long needed alterations are 
shortly to be begun at Ludgate Hill Railway 
Station. 
A scHeme for an electric tramway has been 
approved by the Dewsbury 'Town Council, and 
_ is estimated to cost £19,750. 
We are informed that Messrs. T. W. Newton 
and Cheatle, architects and surveyors, have 
removed to-39, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
} Dr. Tinton, of Dursley, has left £500 to the 
_ churchwardens for the repair or beautifying’ 
of the church. 
An effort is being made in Bristol to build 
a Church Missionary House, with a hall to 
~ accommodate 250 persons. 
THE memorial stone of the Gordon College 
at Khartoum was laid by Lord Cromer in the 
name of the Queen on the 5th January. 
Iv is hoped this year to effect the restora- 
_ tion of the west front of Bath Abbey with its 
so-called Jacob’s Ladder sculptured in stone. 


__ Durine the eleven years of his pastorate 
_ the Vicar of Barmouth has raised £52,000 for 

Church building, and now he wants a parochial 
hall. 
_  Lorp Leieu, Lord Lieutenant of Warwick, 
_ on the occasion of his Golden Wedding, has 
_ been presented with his portrait, painted by 
Mr. Ouless. 
Aw exhibition and sale of the pictures of* 
_ Mr. Henry T. Wyse, art master in the High 
_ School at Arbroath, is being held in the Public 
Hall of that town. 

Tue large and handsome hall erected at a 
_ cost of £3000 by the Peckham Liberal Club at 
_ tue rear of their commodious new premises in 
_ Elm Grove has just been opened. 

_ A new Municipal Technical College, erected 

_ by the Corporation of Derby at a cost of 
_ £10,090,-i3 to be opened by the Duke of 
_ Devonshire on January 19th. 

_ Te beautiful new chancel stalls designed 
_ by Mr. Sedding, of Plymouth, for St. Mary’s 
_ Church have just been dedicated. They are 
_ of oak, and are very elaborate in their design. 
_ Sir Caas. F. Hamonpn, M.P., has presented 
a portrait of himself, painted by R.E. Rud- 
_ dock, to his brother justices at Newcastle 

_ Police Court for hanging in the magistrates’ 
— room. 

Tae County Council for Eastern Perthshire 
has decided to defer the question of a new 
bridge over the Isla at Bermondy, pending the 
preparation of a plan and statement as to the 
_ probable cost. 
Tae Ducuess oF Beaurort is endeavouring 
_ to raise funds for a new reredos in Bristol 

Cathedral as a memorial of the thirty-four 
_ years tenure of the united Sees of Gloucester 
~ and Bristol by Dr. Ellicott. 

. Ir is proposed to begin the erection of a 


a 


new Congregational chapel at Seaforth this 

year. Last year over £1000 was raised 
_ towards this object, and it is intended to raise 
; a similar amount during 1899. 
_ Mr. Jonn AtpwortsH has been appointed 
_ munager of the Nottingham tramways in suc- 

cession to Mr. Baker, who comes to London to 
_ take charge of the South London system just 
_ taken over by the London County Council. 
: _ Tae building presented by Sir Henry Harben 
_ to the Hampstead Vestry for the accommoda- 
; tion of the books in the Public Londing Library 
_ has been opened. The premises are in Ark- 
_ wright Road, and have cost £5000 to erect. 
A New drill hall, for the use of the F. and G. 
_ Companies of the lst Durham Royal Engineer 
_ Volunteers, was opened at Gateshead on the 
_ 30th Decem er. The contractor is Mr. J. Ross, 
_ Gateshead, and tho cost of the work was about 
£2509. 
A wicenss for the performance of stage plays 
_ has been grantel to the managers of the new 
_ theatre at Doncast.r, a further application for 
_ alicense to sell intoxicating liquors being re- 
fused. The now theatre, which will be opened 
in February, will accommodate about 1500 
people. It is proposed to utilise the site of the 
_ old theatre for municipal improvements, 
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Tue Princess Louise, accompanied by the 
Marquess of Lorne, has consented to distribute 
the prizes to the students of the Royal Female 
School of Art at Mercers’ Hall on Tuesday, 
the 17th inst. 

Lorp Prrsricutr has decided to erect at 
Pirbright, adjoining the fountain which he 
presented to the village in commemoration of 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee, a spacious hall for the 
use and recreation of the inhabitants. 

A PRopoSsAL has been started to place in the 
newly-restored church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, a stained-glass window to the memory 
of that sturdy Nonconformist, John Bunyan, 
author of the immortal allegory, “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

BurRntTIstaAnpD has had its full share in the 
prosperity that seems to have pretty generally 
attended the building trade during 1898. The 
chief work of the year has been that done in 
connection with the new dock works, at which 
350 men are now employed. 

A PARLIAMENTARY Brut will be introduced 
during the ensuing session for the provision of 
a water-power electrical generating station or 
stations at Loch Leven. It is proposed to 
incorporate and confer the necessary powers on 
the Highland Water Company. 

A cLocK-TOWER has been erected at Wolver- 
hampton as a memorial to the late Mr. John 
Lysaght, a well-known ironmaster, of Bristol 
and Wolverhampton. The funds were raised 
by the men in the employ of Mr. Lysaght at 
his ironworks in Wolverhampton. 

Tue Engineer to the Works Committee of 
Dundee Harbour Trust has, in consequence of 
the recent case of drowning at the docks, been 
instructed to make inquiries as to the 
advisableness of introducing the electric light, 
and report as to the probable cost of the in- 
stallation. 

Nor for twenty years has the building trade 
in Montrose been so busy as during the past 
year. The Highland Hsk Distillery and the 
Inglis Memorial Hall, Edzell, are the most im- 
portant new buildings, but in addition a great 
deal of villa and cottage building has been 
going on. 

A meeTING of ratepayers and property 
owners held at the Wakefield Town Hall has 
unanimously approved the promotion by the 
Corporation of a parliamentary Bill with the 
objects of adding Alverthorpe to Wakefield, 
extending the waterworks, and making other 
improvements. 

Tue Marquis of Aylesbury has undertaken 
to defray the cost of removing the historic 
Brudenell Monument—one of the oldest in 
Buckinghamshire—from the old to the new 
church at Stoke Mandeville in that county. 
By this timely action the monument is saved 
from threatened destruction. 

Sir Francis 8. Power, M.P., has pre- 
sented a site for the. new church which it is 
proposed to build in the Chapel Green district 
of West Bowling, Bradford. The new church 
will replace a missionchurch. It is to provide 
accommodation for 500 persons, and the esti- 
mated cost is £8000. 

WIGGANTHORPE HAtt, Malton, the residence 
of the Hon W.H.and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
sustained serious damage by a fire that broke 
out on the 4th January. Three or four rooms 
in the old wing of the hall were gutted and 
their contents destroyed. The amount of 
damage is estimated at nearly £3000. 

Owine to the bursting of a sewer the works 
at the new Orleans Railway Station in Paris 
were suddenly flooded, the workmen having to 
leave hurriedly. Operations will not be able 
to be resumed till next week, and it is feared 
that all the masonry work, which was nearly 
completed, will have to be begun afresh. 

Tae death of Mr. Thomas Letherbrow 
occurred last Tuesday week. He was widely 
known in Manchester a3 an accomplished 
draughtsman, and produced many etchings of 
merit. Mr. Letherbrow had the command, 
also, of a graceful pen, and his writings evinced 
a cultivated taste. For some years he held 
the office of treasurer to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society. His most im- 
portant writings are the biographical mono- 
graphs on his artist friends George Crozier, 
F, J. Shields, William Hull, and Warwick 
Brookes, 
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A new Club and Institute has been opened 
at Penshurst, Kent. The club, which is sub- 
stantially built of local sandstone, consists of 
a hall for public meetings, a billiard room, 
coffee bar, club and reading rooms, bath room, 
&e. The entire cost is borne by Mr. Arnold F, 
Hills, of the Thames Iron Works, London. 

A new church, to be called the Church of 
St. Paul, is to be erected in that portion of the 
Fairhaven Estate which falls within the parish 
of Lytham. Mr. Clifton, of Lytham Hall, has 
given a site, valued at £1400, for a church, 
school, and parsonage, and he proposed to add 
an endowment of £100 per annum for the new 
benefice. 

ALNWICK CASTLE, where the Duke of 
Northumberland died, is a venerable and 
majestic pile, rearing its head proudly above 
the banks of the Alne, some thirty miles from 
the Scottish border. Its most prominent 
architectural feature is the Prudhoe Tower, 
erected by the fourth duke, “the good Duke 
Algernon.” 

Tue Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary at Mar- 
gate is open, after having been closed for 
several months, consequent on the entire re- 
modelling of the sanitary arrangements. The 
total cost of the alteration is about £10,000. 
The Treasurer (Mr. M. Biddulph, M.P.) will 
gladly receive contributions at the offices, 30, 
Charing Cross. 

A MONUMENT is about to be erected to the 
memory of Bossuet, in the Cathedral of Meaux, 
in which he preached some of his noblest 
sermons. It will be remembered that it was 
Bossuet who preached the famous funeral 
oration over the remains of Henrietta Anne, 
Duchess of Orleans, the unfortunate daughter 
of Charles the First. 

A PROPOSAL is on foot to erect a hall for the 
use of members of trade unions in Liverpool 
and district, the cost being met by raising 
£5000 in £1 shares. The proposal is now 
being considered by the various trade 
societies, and their recommendations will be 
presented at the meeting of the Liverpool and 
Vicinity United Trades and Labour Council in 
March. 

Ir is proposed to raise a special fund, to be 
called the Baptist Union Twentieth Century 
Fund, of £250,009, from half a million Baptists, 
in view of the vast increase of population in 
the towns; and the fact that there has been 
no corresponding increase in the provision of 
places of worship by the Baptist Denomina- 
tion. The fund will be opened on May 7th 
next, and closed on March 31st, 1901. 

PiymootsH is to have a municipal museum 
and Art gallery. The contents willbe divided 
into three sections :—(1l.) Natural history, 
including geology, botany, and zoology. (2.) 
Anthropology and History. Dealing with the 
history of man from his first appearance on 
earth and the story of his civilisation. The 
history of the counties and the town. (3) 
Art. Pictorial, ceramic, and other brauches. 

Mr. Hamo TuHornticrort has just completed 
a statue of the Queen, which is to be erezted at 
Durban, Natal, in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. The statue is of 
the finest Sicilian marble, and is about 1Oft. in 
height. The pedestal, which has preceded the 
statue to Durban, is also of marble, and is of 
a height of from 10ft. to 11ft. The total cost 
of the statue and pedestal will be over 
£2000. 

Aw alarming explosion occurred recently at 
one of the transformers stations connected 
with the electric light in High Street, Ayr. 
The cover of the transformer, weighing over 
one hundredweight, was suddenly blown into 
the air, and a blast of flame issued from the 
opening. It was supposed that an accumula- 
tion of gas was ignited by an electric spark. 
The street was crowded, and several persons 
had a narrow escape. 

SHERNBOURNE CuuRcH, Norfolk, situate on 
the Sandringham estate, was recently reopened 
by the Prince of Wales. The cost of restoration 
has been about £2000. When he purchased 
the property in 1861 all the churches were in 
a dilapidated and ruinous condition, excepting 
Sandringham within the Park, which has since 
been considerably improved, enlarged, and 
beautified, but one by one the Prince has at 
his own expense had them restored. 
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In the course of the recent excavations in 
High Holborn, Mr. 8. Hazzledine Warren, 
F.G.S., found some interesting pre-historic 
remains, in the shape of hatchets and other 
implements rudely chipped in flint, in the 
heaps of gravel that were thrown out of the 
holes. The implements belong to the Older 
Stone Age, and came from gravel which was 
thrown down by the Thames after the close of 
the Ice Age. 

Tue annual distribution of prizes in 
connection with the Newport Technical and 
Art Schools took place on ‘Tuesday week. 
Medals were awarded as follows:—In Art: 
Bronze, Janet T. Simpson; silver, Ernest 
Richards; gold, W. J. Bush. In Science: 
Bronze, Reginald Herbert; silver, A. Morti- 
more; gold, Thos. A. Parkes. A feature was 
the exhibition of students’ drawings, which 
were much admired. 

Amone the proposals for celebrating the 
Cromwell tercentenary is one for erecting a 
monument to the Protector’s memory. The 
house that Cromwell lived in at Highgate still 
stands, and it is suggested that this building 
should be purchased and opened as a museum. 
Many relics of the Commonwealth and 
mementoes of Cromwell are scattered about 
the country, and if these were collected an 
interesting museum would be formed. 

Sir Henry Tompson, besides being a re- 
cognised authority on surgery and surgical 
appliances, has attained no little eminence in 
other frelds of endeavour. His spare moments 
are taken up with the study and practice of 
Art, chiefly painting, and he has exhibited no 
less than fifteen paintings at the Royal 
Academy, the Salon, and other artistic centres. 
At his own observatory in the country he 
devotes himself to the study of astronomy. 

Ar a meeting of the Colne Town Council on 
Jan. 2, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Holmes, chairman of the Public Library and 
Technical Schools Committee, seconded by 
Mr. Riding, that the report of the architect 
on the cost of the new technical schools, 
public library, and central hall be adopted, 
such scheme not to exceed £9000, and that the 
architects be paid £200 for work done up to 
the present time in full settlement of claim. 

Tue recently-built Theatre of Varieties 
at Cork, the only music hall in the city, 
is now offered for sale. The Cork official 
liquidator to the company that owns the hall 
issued an announcement that he is prepared 
and authorised to invite and receive tenders 
for the purchase of the hall, which can 
accommodate 1509 persons, and is open to the 
public nightly. The building is held under 
leases for 100 years from 1896 at £420 per 
annum. 

Ar Stonehaven the building trade during 
1898 has been in an extremely prosperous 
condition. The supply of new houses has 
scarcely kept pace with the demand, and, in 
addition to new buildings, there has bsen an 
exceptionally large amount of improvements 
carried out on existing buildings. The value 
of the new buildings for which plans were 
passed during the year amounts to nearly 
£22,000, which is considered a splendid record 
for a place like Stonehaven. 

From Pitlochry, N.B.,it is reported that the 
building trades during 1898 were generally in 
a satisfactory condition, though the exceptional 
activity of the early part of the year slackened 
off somewhat afterwards. Among the largest 
contracts of the year were the erection of new 
buildings in connection with Aldour Distillery, 
‘and a large addition to Fisher’s Hotel. A new 
Board School has been built, and the erection 
of a public hall is the most important work to 
be taken in hand in the near future. 

A RicH vein of iron ore of an intensely 
dark colour, together with other valuable 
minerals, has been discovered at Ardnamut- 
ghan, in Argyllshire. It extends from the 

western shore across the peninsula to Carraig, 
on the northern shore. High expectations are 
entertained that the find will prove very 
valuable. Workmen have started operations, 
and aroad is being made leading from the 
mines to the seashore at a place called Ormis- 
cagbeg, near the lighthouse of Ardnamurghan, 


where a pier is to be built fo 
poses. 
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Professional Items. 


AsERDEEN.—Plans of new buildings of the 
ageregate value of about £20,000 have recently 
been sanctioned by the Plans Committee of 
Aberdeen Town Council. The buildings in- 
clude a new Free Church to be erected at 
Beechgrove Avenue, at an estimated cost of 
£8000, and a hotel to be built in Guild 
Street. Mr. G. Wilson is the architect for the 
new hotel. The plans for eleven blocks of 
dwelling-houses were also passed. 


Briytu.—A new church at Cambois, near 
Blyth, was dedicated on Dec. 31 by the Bishop 
of Newcastle. The church is a neat brick 
building, with stone ornamentation, and having 
accommodation for some 200 persons. Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, Bart., M.P., gave the 
site, which comprises about 800 square yards, 
and is valued at £140, The total cost of the 
building is £1000, and practically the whole 
of this money has already been provided. 
The church has been erected by Messrs. Carse 
and Sons, of Amble, from plans by Messrs. 
Hicks and Charleswood, of Newcastle. 


CHELMSFORD.—A new Church Hall, which 
has been erected at Springfield Hill, Chelms- 
ford, was dedicated by the Bishop of Colchester 
on December 28th. The Hall, which has been 
built in. red brick, with Bath stone dressings, 
consists of a main hall, measuring 65ft. by 
24ft., and capable of seating 365 persons; a 
class room or vestry, 15ft. by 12ft.; and a 
scullery. The floor is formed of boarding, 
laid upon solid concrete, in order to prevent 
vibration, and the inside walls are plastered 
throughout, and finished off in distemper tints. 
The windows are fitted with tinted glass in 
lead lights, and the roof is covered with rain 
and snow-proof tiles. The building is heated 
with hot. water pipes laid in channels in the 
floor, and great care has been taken to provide 
efficient ventilation. The fresh air isadmitted 
by flues in each alternate buttress, the air 
entering the Hall at the height of 7ft., whilst 
the vitiated air escapes through gratings in the 
roof. The lighting is done by incandescent 
gas burners. The Hall is faced by a dwarf 
brick wall, and this is to be surmounted by a 
wrought iron fence, The work has cost about 
£700, and in addition to this the ground cost 
£250. The general contract has been sub- 
stantially carried out by Mr. F. Johnson; the 
heating apparatus has been supplied by Mr. 
W. Seabrook ; and the glazing has been done 
by Messrs. Britten and Gilson, of Southwark. 
Mr. G. E. Clare has acted as the honorary 
architect, and the work has all been executed 
from his plans, and under his supervision. 


DoncasteR.—A stained-glass window has 
been placed at the east end of the church at 
Arksey, Doncaster, by Lady Cook, of Wheatley, 
in memory of the late Sir William R. C. Cooke. 
At a special dedicatory service held on- 
Dec. 29, the Bishop of Beverley preached, and 
the vicar (the Rev. T. Todd) also took part 
in the service. The window is in three lights, 
and the subjects are, in the centre, the 
Crucifixion, on one side St. Mary, and on the 
other side St. John. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, Garrick Street, London. 


EpinspurGu.—New halls are to be erected 
for the Wesleyan Methodist West End Mission 
at the corner of Earl Grey Street and Welling- 
ton Place, Tollcross, Edinburgh. A sum of 
nearly £20,000 has been paid for the site. The 
street and basement floors have been planned 
as business premises. Ten commodious shops 
with extensive cellarage occupy these floors. 
A wide staircase leads to the large hall on first 
floor,and this hall is planned to accommodate, 
along with a gallery, 1600 to 1700 persons. On 
the first floor there is also arranged a small 
hall seated to accommodate 280 persons, with 
platform at one end and classroom and lavatory 
accommodation at the other. The whole of 
‘the upper floors are arranged for classrooms, 

stores, and caretaker’s house. Special atten- 


~ tion has been paid to the entrances and ex 


‘tects, Edinburgh, and will be carried out 
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of these, as well as of all other parts of 
the building. Externally the buildings have 
been designed in a free treatment of the 
French Renaissance, and when completed wil 
add considerably to the architectural dignity 
of the district. The whole scheme has been ~ 
designed by Messrs. Dunn and Findlay, archi- 


under their direction. The total cost of the 
scheme will be over £40,000, — 


- be ys 
Giasgow.—The memorial stone of the new 
Hutchesontown Parish Church, Glasgow, has_ 
been laid. The old parish church was built 
fifty-nine years ago. Last year, however, the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway Com- — 
pany acquired the site for extension purposes, — 
with the result that a new edifice had to be 
erected. The building is estimated to cost — 
£6300. The site has afrontage to Rutherglen ~ 
Road of 125ft.,and to Rose Street of 108ft. 
The site also provides accommodation for — 
capacious halls to seat 600 people. 'Thechurch ~ 
has been designed by the architect, Mr. — 
Alexander Adam, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, — 
in the semi-Romanesque style of Architecture. — 
It is divided into side aisles and north and — 
south areas, with side and back galleries, the — 
seating accommodation being 950. The special - 
feature of the interior is a chancel arch of 
chiselled stonework, divided into three sub-— 
arches, the organ chamber being behind and — 
the pulpit in front. The walls are of red 
sandstone. ‘The church will have a tower with — 
four pinnacles. The contractors are all Glasgow — 
firms:—Slater work, Messrs. A.and D. Mackay ; — 
masons and brick work, Messrs. Webster, — 
Walker, and Webster; wright work, Mzeq 
Alexander Ferguson; plumber work, Messrs. — 
James Ingleton and Co.; plaster work, Mr 3 
James Macmillan; glaziers, Messrs. George — 
Walton and Co.; tiles and grates, by Messrs. — 
Keen and Ward; painter work, Mr. John L. © 
Duncan; heating apparatus, by Messrs. Cor- 
mack and Sons; ventilators, by Mr..James 
Cousland. fess ae 
Lonpon.—A handsome building has just 
been erected at 5 and 6, Bishopsgate Street, 
Within, for Messrs. Bull and Sons, goldsmiths, ~ 
silversmiths, and pawnbrokers. The present — 
structure consists of over forty rooms, those 
above the ground floor being let as City offices. 
The staircase and hydraulic lift, which conveys — 
the visitor to any part of the building, is ~ 
approached from the main street by means of 
the corridor. The walls are ornamented wit 
tesselated tiles, and the lavatory accommoda 
tion and lighting arrangements areadmirable. 
Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, of 
Theobald’s Road, are the builders, and the — 
architect is Mr. G. Vickery, of 50, Gresham 
Street. The shop fittings have been supplied — 
by Messrs. Spreckley and Co, of Gray’s Inu 
Road. - 2 


+ 


Wrexuam.—At a special meeting of the 
Wrexham School Board, held on December 
30th, under the presidency of Sir R. E. Egerton. 
the award of the assessor on the plans sent in 
for the proposed new board schools for Wrex- 
han was considered, The competition was 
confined to architects. practising in the town, 
and nine sets of plans were sent in. The 
assessor appointed by the Board was Mr. 
W. E. Willink, F.R.1.B.A., Liverpool, and he 
awarded the first premium to Mr. W. Moss, 
Regent Street ; the second to Mr, John Harris, 
Westminster Buildings; and the third to Mr, 
J. H. Swainson, Holt Street. The Board asked 
for plans for accommodation for 1000 children 
400 boys, 300 girls, and 300 infants—and 
entire cost, exclusive of building site, was 1 
to exceed £8000.—Mr. Willink said they co 
not get what they wanted for the money, 
he estimated that the first plan would 
£9610 to carry out, and the others £10,995 
£10,607.—The Chairman proposed tha 
assessor's award. be accepted, and th 
premium paid to Mr. Moss.—The Vice 
Chairman (Mr. John Francis) seconded, at 
the motion was carried unanimously. 
plans showed some exceedingly clever 
and it was decided to exhibit them. 


~ 
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Enquiry Department. 
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ome CHIMNEY STACK. 

_ To the Editor of Tue Buiipers’ JourNAu. 

__ Dear Str,—I am about to build a brick 
chimney stack, octagonal on plan, the height 
of which is to be 75ft. What size should it be 
at base and what at top? And should flue be 
of one size throughout ?—Yours, &c. EE. S. 


_ There is a chapter on Chimney Shafts in 
“Stresses and Thrusts” by G. A. T. Middleton, 
A.R.I.B.A. This would no doubt be useful to 
you. But to answer your query in sufficient 
detail to be of value would involve a long 
article and a specially prepared design of the 
chimney. 


MEASUREMENT OF PARISH CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpErs’ Journat. 
‘Dear Srr,—Would you kindly tell me if 
there is any book published giving the 
_ principal measurements of the more note- 
worthy parish churches, similar to those of 
the cathedrals given by Gwilt 2 — Yours 
_ truly, R.A; D; 
___Brandon’s “ Parish Churches” will give you 
the dimensions of a very large number of 
parish churches, with plans, sketches, ele- 
vations and sections of any peculiar or 
remarkable features in each, and other parti- 
_ culars as to style and date. 


ae CONTRACTS. 
_ To the Editor of Taz BuiupErs’ JouRNAL. 

_ $1r,—Will you kindly answer the following 
questions ?—(a) Contract form: Instead of 
having a separate form of contract for each 
_ trade, how can one form be used for the several 
_ contractors to sign, where the work is let to 
different tradesmen? (8) Contracts: Is it 
_ logal to make the materials delivered upon 
the ground form part of the contract, 
together with the plant, such as engines, 
_ cranes, workmen’s sheds, scaffolding, barrows, 
and tools? I have an impression there is 
- some difficulty in enforcing and retaining 
3 foregoing; but if it can be accom- 
_ plished, a clause or clauses embodying the 
same would greatly oblige, and no doubt would 
be of service to many of your readers. 
_ (c) Contracts and general conditions: Can 
_ you give a definition showing where the 
Clauses of one and those of the other begin 
and end, so that they can be kept separate P— 
Yours respectfully, “DOUBTFUL.” 


(A) We should think it an unsatisfactory 
_ plan for several contractors to sign the same 
_ agreement, each for his own particular share 
_ of a large piece of work. If this course be 
_ imperative, however, we fancy a local solicitor 
should be employed to draw up the form, to 
‘whom the special circumstances could be 
described in detail; though separate agree- 
ment forms for each contractor would probably 
lead to less confusion, each containing 
_ reference to the same plans, specification, and 
_ conditions of contract “or so much thereof as 
_ refers to the trade of ——” 
_ (B) Clause 26 of the R.I.B.A. Conditions of 
_ Contract (obtainable from the Secretary, 
RIB.A., 9, Conduit Street, W., price one 
suilling) has been most carefully worded to 
_ meet this point. Under it the building owner 
_hasa lien upon the plant, &c., of the original 
contractor, and can use the same until the 
_ contract work is completed, even if a second 
_ contractor or other person has to be called in 
_ to complete the work. | 
__ (c) The contract is quite a short document. 
An agreement by one person to do certain 
_works in accordance with certain plans, speci- 


fications, and conditions, in consideration of | 


certain moneys to be paid in the manner set 
forth in the same conditions by some other 
person. It needs dating, signing by both 
parties in the presence of one witness each, 
and stamping with a sixpenny stamp within 
fourteen days of its date. Any post office will 
accept it and forward it to Somerset House for 
stamping. A simple and satisfactory form is 

ssued by the R.1.B.A., with the set of con- 
ditions mentioned in answer to (B). 


taal 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Views and Reviews. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND 
CHURCHES, 


The issue of a new and revised edition of 
Messrs. Cassell’s “Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 
Churches of England and Wales” gives us an 
opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to a work that should be of consider- 
able interest to all students of Heclesiastical 
Architecture, Not that this is a book for 
students especially ; it is got up in the popular 


. style characteristic of the publications that 


issue from La Belle Sauvage, and ‘is full of 
historical and legendary lore. But owing to 
the wide extent of the field covered, and the 
number and’ general excellence of the illustra- 
tions, it is likely to be of some practical value 
as a work of reference for students. All the 
cathedrals and a great many of the most 
beautiful and interesting abbeys and churches 
in England and Wales are described and illus- 
trated, and reference is facilitated by a copious 
index. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
work is the Introduction, which is contributed 
by the editor, Professor T. G. Bonney, who 
treats at some length on the architectural 
characteristics of English cathedrals as com- 
pared with those of Continental nations, and 
especially with those of North-Western France, 
which our Hnglish cathedrals most closely 
resemble in design and plan. Professor Bonney 
takes up his parable against what he calls 
“the epidemic of restoration” which has 
affected the custodians of cathedrals and 
old churches during recent years. While 
admitting that sometimes the progress of 
decay may have been arrested and the 
stability of the building secured’ by 
the new work that has been done, the Reverend 
Professor complains with some bitterness that 
“not seldom the architect has been turned 
loose on the building to work his will almost 
unchecked, to impress his own individuality on 
the cathedral, torun up a big bill, to advertise 
his name, and advance a stage towards knight- 
hood.” We hope this philippic will give pause 
to the next of our readers who is “turned 
loose” on an old cathedral. But, seriously, 
we suggest that this and similar denunciations 
of the wicked architect who restores area little 
overdone. His task is one of singular 
delicacy and difficulty ; it is scarcely possible 
that the effect of new work in juxta- 
position to some masterpiece of ancient 
Architecture can be wholly and unequivocally 
pleasing. Yet if the architect does his 
work with taste and discretion, as he 
often does, he is deserving of the thanks—not 
the execration—of the community. 

Most of the articles in these volumes are 
written either by the editor or by one of the 
clergy of the cathedral or church described. 
They may, therefore, be regarded as authori- 
tative, as far as they go. The illustrations, 
nearly 500 in number, are for the most part 
wood engravings, but they include also some 
charming pen-and-ink drawings by Herbert 
Railton and others. 

* Cathedrals, Abb3ys, and Churches of England and 


Wales.’ Edited by Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cassell and Co. Limited. 


THE MADONNA IN ART. 

This book is apparently a textual reprint of 
an earlier American edition of a larger size, 
for the last paragraph of the preface refers to 
and describes the design for a quite different 
and more imposing cover than that which now 
appears. Some revision of the text would have 
been an advantage to the English edition, as it 
is written, naturally, very much from the 
American standpoint, and stress is laid upon 
matters which are not of much interest to 
English readers. For instance, Mary L. 
Macomber may be a painter well known in 
America, but English people will think that her 
name occurs strangely in the list of artists 
between Luini and Mantegna. The authoress 
appears to have wished to give an aspect of 
quaintness to her pages, by the use of words 
employed in an unusual manner —“ tip- 
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tilted” is a word which one has seen 
applied to a rfose, but not to a whole 
ace as on page 73, and such use of “it 
seems unmeaning. On page 178, a_ veil 
which falls loosely over the Virgin’s head, 
is described as a “wimple.” One may explain 
that a wimple was a linen cloth worn by 
women closely wrapped around the face and 
throat and over the chest, and that in Vivarini’s 
picture, which is illustrated, the neck is un- 
covered, and the veil on the head is of a 
different colour from the drapery beneath it 
loosely wrapped around the shoulders. Again, 
on page 182, the word “obverse” is used as 
designating both sides of a thing—one may 
point out that the two sides of a coin or medal 
from which the simile must be taken are the 
“obverse” and the “reverse.” These and 
similar blemishes might have been removed by 
a little careful revision. 

In a book of this kind the quality of the 
reproductions of the pictures referred to is 
really of more importance than the text, and 
in this instance they are most of them very 
well done, being generally made from photo- 
graphs taken from the originals. Why Filip- 
pino Lippi’s Madonna from the Pitti should 
be classed among the “ pastoral” Madonnas, 
while a composition almost identical, so far as 
the principal figures are concerned, in pose 
and expression, by Lorenzo di Credi, in the 
Uffizi, is included among the Madonnas “in 
adoration,” is the secret of the authoress. 

On page 47 a picture by Raphael, the 
“Madonna of St. Anthony ... (loaned (sic) 
by the King of Naples),” is mentioned as 
being in the National Gallery, where no 
such picture is to be found. It would 
have been better to add a footnote stating 
that this is generally known as the Ripalda 
Raphael, and that it was only for a short 
time in the downstairs rooms of the insti- 
tution mentioned, though it was on view at 
South Kensington for a considerable time, 
while the question of its purchase was under 
consideration, which was eventually decided in 
the negative. The present. statement is mis- 
leading. On page 94, the landscape back- 
ground of three of Raphael’s pictures is referred 
to as “typical Tuscan landscape.” Surely the 
difference between these and those of which 
the inspiration is universally acknowledged 
to be Umbrian, is not so great as to justify such 
an assertion. Throughout his life, the serene 
skies and beautiful distances of his native 
land, seen more or less through his 
master’s eyes, enchained his imagination, 
and even if details here and there can be 
proved to be taken «from Tuscany, the 
quiet harmonies of brown and grey tones, 
with the little cities perched upon the hills 
overlooking the still waters of lake or tranquil 
river, recall Umbria rather than that district. 
The fine figure of Francesco Gonzaga in 
Mantegua’s Madonna of Victory, in the Louvre, 
with its interesting and beautifully drawn 
and painted details of costume, is referred to 
as an example of the introduction of the 
* prosaic figure of the donor,” on p.41! One 
may write reams about the spiritual meaning 
of ancient pictures of the Madonna; it is a 
most attractive subject for mild philosophizing. 
But the fact remains that many of the most 
admired creations in this direction are 
portraits of the women loved at the time by 
the artists who painted them, and it may be 
assumed with considerable probability that in 


most. cases the principal object aimed 
at was the conquest of artistic difficul- 
ties, and the satisfaction of the patron. 


The church is no longer the principal patron 
of Art, and it is not likely that such pictures 
will ever again be produced in any quantity, 
the spirit of modern times neither demanding 
nor inspiring them. For those who wish to 
recall the feelings impressed upon their minds 
by the sight of such beautiful ancient works 
of Art amid unfamiliar surroundings, the 
illustrations in this book will be useful, and 
others who have never seen the pictures may 
realise by the aid of the text. something of the 
emotions which were produced in the mind of 
another by the contemplation of them. 
A.W, 


‘©The Madonna in Art.” By EstelleM. Hurll. Ilu 
trated, London’; David Nutt, 270-71, Strand, 1898 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
aent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
oe accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BLACK MORE.—For the erection of four cottages at 
Fingreth Hall. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 


Knight ... £690 | H. Barlow, Ongar* .. £680 
* Accepted. 
BOWMORE, N.B.—For the erection of water supply 


works, for the Islay District Committee of Argyll County 
Council. The work will be carried out under the direction 
of Mr. J.T. D. Drummond, plumber, Thornhill, Dumfries- 
shire ;— 

Thomas Mochau £3,667 1 1 
David Allan 2,215 10 1 


Wm. Simpson .,. £1,781 0 0 
Wallace and Con- 


R.C. Brebnerand TOL ARs. dae duocanio EO 
Co. : 1,994 0 0} Peter Smith, 
Peter Bow 1,858 7 9 Bowmore * 1,588 15 3 


* Accepted. 

BRIXHAM.—For the erection of a villa residence at 
Heath Common, for C, Hellyer, Esq. Messrs. Norman G. 
Bridgman, A.R.I.B.A., and Walter H. Bridgman, M.S.A., 
of Torquay and Paignton, architects. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 

W.A Goss, Torquay £2,000 0{ Hazlewood Bros., 
R. Yeo, Torquay 1,850 0 Brixham ot 
J. ©. & W. Watsou, Hayman and Wills, 

Torquay l Brixham* ... 

T. Silley, Brixham 1,741 0] *Accepted. 

BRIXHAM.—For the erection of four cottages for Mr 
John Martin. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman, A.R.I.B.A., 
Walter H.and Bridgman, M.S.A., of Torquay and Paign- 
ton, architects :— 

W. Wyatt, Brixham.. £750 0] R. Yeo, Torquay 
G. Wotton, Brixham* 695 10] G. Cooksley, Brixham 
F , * Accepted. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH.—For the erection of business pre- 
mises at Buckfastleigh, for the Buckfastleigh Co-operative 
Society Limited. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


£1,498 10 


1,390 0 


£690 0 
688 0 


Parenvees 


Walter H. Bridgman, architects, of Torquay and Paignton. 
Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paign- 


ton :— 
H. J. Almond .., £2,085 0 0] Hosking Bros. ... £1,621 12 6 
W.A. Gale 1,850 0 0} J.C. & W. Wat- 


J. Weedon 

G. Arscott ... 

$.Furneaux & Son, 
Buckfastleigh* 


i by I PV at) 
1,650 0 0 


son , ‘ y= wh. G16 30) 10 
Jackson and Son 1,562 10 0 
J. Selwood ... 1,540 0 0 
1,634 7 O| J. Millman 1,525 18 0 

* Accepted. 

BURGHILL (Hereford).—For additions and alterations 
to the County and City Lunatic Asylum, Burghill, near 
Hereford. Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Trollope, architects, 
28, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C, :— 


Treasure... ... ... £35,986 | Willcock £24,203 
James 5,851 | Williams 23,490 
Stephens and Bastow Lewis f ote My! 
Smith a eae Bowers, Hereford* ... 22,525 


Dy 
25,360 


CHIGWELL.—For erecting a police-station at Chigwell, 


Rowbotham .. * Accepted. 

for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. 
J. Dixon Butler, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. 
Thurgood :— 


Higgs and Hill ... £4,744 | C. Ansell ... . a» £4,208 
Grover and Sons .. 4,560 | Lawrance and Sons .... 4,198 
Chessum and Sons 4,299 | Lathey Bros. re. 1,089 
F. J. Coxhead 4,297 | Willmott and Sons 1.026 
Almond and Son 4,255 | H. Wells and Sons 3,979 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CoO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 
and 


~ ROOFING” <i FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent of at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


ee 


AND SOLE 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


XT, 
ANT i 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks Sa ae coe ee 
outof sizes. | at whart, [Sup within) 4 wharf. 
173x3x3 12 3 1l 2 16 6 
173 x3x2 8 9 7 11 ll 8 
174 x3x 1} 6 9 6 0 91 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING. 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
14x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x4} ,, 42/6 ” 21/- ” 

Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA 
Telephone No. 641 Avenue, 


SANITARY 
Rhea 


—— 


Sf 


1 DUCKETT &S0NeL2 MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY 


WARE. 
URNLEY LANCASHIR 


fi 
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DRIFFIELD (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of St. 
John’s Church (exclusive of seats and heating), for .the 
Building Committee. Messrs. Hicks and C rarlewood, 
architects, 42, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quan- 
tities by Mr. J. P. All en, Newcastle-on- ayRRS a 
_ Leason and Son, Driffield . £8,820 79 


 KINGSWEAR—For alterations and additions to Bryn- 
dart, gk Mrs. Walker. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman, 
A.R ,and Walter H. Bridgman, M.S,A., of Torquay 
and ie architects :— 
J. C. & W. Watson, 


W.A. Goss, Torquay .. £410 
Torquay (accepted) ... £400 


LLANDAFF (Wales),—For the erection of an assembly 
hall, &e., for the County Sehool Governors. Mr. G. E. 
Bey, architect. 14, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
Mr. J. W. Rodger, Cardiff :— 


Symonds & Co.... £6,205 10 H. Smith .. £5,224 12 3 
~S8. Chubb & 5,875. 1 . Jones Bros.... ... 5,130 0 0 
.R. Evans Bive. 5,653 16 3| Owens & Evans 5,108 18 8 

y Shepton and Son 5,651 14 4] E. Turner & Sons 4,846 0 0 
homas & Co. 5,567 0 0} C.C. Dunn, Car- 

Newman &James 5,485 0 0| diff (accepted) 4,573 4 0 

~ LONDON—.For erecting artisans’ dwellings, Shadwell- 

Mr. W. G. Drew, architect : — 

Holloway Bros. a 4 H. L. Holloway . £4,600 

Clarke and Bracey 5,286 | W. Shurmur ... 4,595 

B. E. Nightingale 4,693 | S. J. Scott 4,597 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Old Axe”’ public-house. 
Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, architect :— 


_ Shilhtoe and Sons ... £10,400 | Todd and Co. », £8,747 
“H.WallandQo. |. 9,453 | Edwards and Medw ‘ay 8,581 
Johnson and Co. Ltd. 9,285 | Hopkins ... Se erie tats) 
— W.Shurmur ... . 8,973 Sheffield Bros. ... ... 8,437 


5 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


*e 


Vil 


LONDON. >For alterations, additions, and fittings at the 
** Earl Derby” public-house, London- road, Plaistow, E., for 
Messrs. Holt and Co. 
Romford-road, Stratford, E.:— 


Alterations, &c. Fittings. Total. 
W. Shurmur. "... £3,028, -...... £896 £2,919 
W.J. Maddison 2,084 ....., 821 2,905 
A.E,Symes ... 2,050 re ee 850 2,900 
J.andH.Cocks 1,954 844 2,798 
LONDON.—For the enlargement of Homerton-row 
School. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
J. Groverand Son . .., £9.070 | G. Cox fea 
Perry and Co, 9,064} J.and C. Bowyer i 8,551 
W. M. Dabbs... 8,989); W.Shurmur .. ... ... 8,285 
E. Lawrence and Sons 8,814 


LONDON.—For the erection of a three-floor factory and 
offices, Old Ford, for the Britannia Folding Box Company 
Limited, under the superintendence of Messrs. W. Eve and 
Sons, 10, Union-court, E.C. : 


Parker .. £13,500 | Perry and Co, _.. £12,145 
Kirk and Randall 1: 3 142 Patman and Fother- 

Perry Bros _... cau TLORNLE ingham _.., «12,049 
Harris and Wadrop 12,574 J. Godfrey and ‘Son, 
Holliday&Greenwood 12,221 Lower Clapton* 11,990 
J. H. Johnson 12,180 


* Accepted subject to modifications. 


LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of six villa resi- 
dences on the site of No. 2, Lyndhurst-road, Peckham, for 
Mr. W. Laud. Mr, A. E. Mullins, architect, 97, Barry- road, 
East Dulwich, 8.E. 

Balaam Bros. (accepted) £2,718. 

(The supply of stoves, ranges, baths, ‘an other hardware 

is nat included in the contract. | 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177 se: | 


LONDON .—For the erection of two c hapels at the work- 
house at St. Pancras, for the Guardians of St. Pancras, 
Messrs. A. & C. Har ston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street :— 


Leslie and Co. Ltd. £6,137 T. Bendon £5,063 
Miskin and Sons . 5,678 | W. Johnson & Co. Ltd. 4,988 
E. Lawrence and Sons 5,446 | Spencer, Santo and Co. 

H. Wall and Co. 5,135 Ltd., Westminster* 4,816 


Soria estimate, £4,500.) 
Accepted. 
LOUGHBOROUGH Fhastooutershitrs) —For the erection 
of club premises, Baxter Gate. Mr. W. T. Hampton, 
architect, Swan-street, Loughborough :— 


Jas, Gorvett £3,169 | Kirk and Fletcher . £2,860 
E. Orton 8,073 | W. Corah j 2,850 
W. I’. Harding 2,975 | Watson and Lovett 2,825 


W. Tailb 
Moss ren Son 
C. Dobson 


Main, Kendal & Main 2,795 
Thomas Barker & Son 
Loughborough* 
* Acc epted. 
[Architect’s approximate estimate, £2,606 16s. ] 


NUNEATON.—For the erection of ‘ Royal Oak,” Nun- 


2,960 
2,940 


ag 4h Mr. J. F. Tickner, architect :— 

A. Wincott... . £1,300 > 0 Stanyan . « opel 0 
tation : 1,239 0|C. H. Barber* & 1,171 0 
Wincott 1,175 10 * Accepted. 


PUTNEY.—For the erection of a new public library in 
Disraeli-road, Putney. Mr. Francis J. Smith, arses — 


Stimpson and Co. . £8,960 | Shepherd .. £8,748 
Adamson... ... 8,896 | Roffey*  ... 8,290 
Nightingale ... 8 775 * Accepted. 


PUTNEY.—For the construc tion of three new roads and 
sewers, Putney Park Estate, 8.W., for the trustees of the 
late H. M. Rowe. Messrs: Geo. Elkington and Son, archi- 
tects on surveyors, 95, Cannon-street, E.C. : 

J. Mears . £3,952 | Hy. Woodham* Pal 


; .. £3,394 
G. Wimpey and Co. 3,517 * Accepted. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


re Y 


‘METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 


Be) OE 


ese 


¥ 


* 


RCT 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF HEOORETTON: 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD, ARE PATENTEES. AND MAKERS OF 


GLAZED, 
ENAMEL’D 


and 
MAJOLICA 


BRICKS 


in all 


COLOURS. 
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MANCHESTER .—For new offices at the works of Messrs. 


Waites, Sons, and Atkinson, Limited. Mr. W. Cecil 
Hardisty, architec t, Manchester. Quantities by Mr. Charles 
Jackson :— ; 

P. Hodkinson £1,225| Young, Tinker, and 
Megarity and Co. 1,220 | Young Foie Seaedy LTD. 
J. Riley ... « «ae 1,219] F..and E. Haynes* ... 1,180 


*AC ce pte d. 
[The lowest tender subsequently reduced to £1,069 10s., in 
consequence of sundry deductions. | 
SPRINGFIELD.—For the erection of a villa at Mount 
Hill Avenue. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 


Smith and Son... ...... £878 W. Saunns ... ue: mh 
W.Fincham.... ... ... 825] J. Gowers ... 
Choat and Son... ... .... 7991 F. Johnson, Chelmsford* 687 


* Accepted. 
WATFORD.—For the erection of two houses for Mr. R. 
Oxenham, under the pupe rintende nee of Messrs. W. Eveand 
N.C. 


Sons, 10, Union-court 
Wood Bros. 5,986 | G. and J. Waterman ... £5,267 
Geo. Higgs, Watford * 4,930 


ae gE AK 
Chas. Brightman... ... 5,420 


*A ccepted. 
WIMBLEDON.—For a proposed house for Mrs. A. 


Campbell on the Beloeden Estate, Wimbledon. Mr. J. H. 
Eastwood, architect, 42, Cheniston-gardens, W.:— 

Simmonds Bros. ... ... mee J. Burges... 4. .. £3,050 
Price and Price .... .,.. 3,517 | Lathey Bros.... .. ..: 2,916 
Whitehead Bros. < Bite Bulled and Co 2,856 


WELLINGTON (Salop).—For alterations and additions 
to Mrs. Slaney’s house, Sunnycroft, Wellington. Mr. C. R. 
Dalgleish, architect, Wellington and Shrewsbury. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 

R. and J. Millington... £2,080 | A. Roper, Wellington* £1,800 
* Accepted. 

_WRITTLE (Essex).—For the erection of four cottages at 

Skigg’s Farm. R. phew ney: architect, Chelmsford :— 

W. Fincham £750 | Smith and Son.. .. £118 

Gowers... ... .. 723] R. Wood, Writtle*... ... 628 
* Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ays of ST. MARY, ISLINGTON. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 
OTHERS. 

The Works Committee of this Vestry are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for PULLING DOWN BUILD- 
INGS, SETTING BACK FORECOURT WALLS, 
RAILINGS and GATES, and MAKING ALTERA- 
TIONS to STEPS and RAILINGS on the south-west 
side of Newington Green-road, between Nos. 9 and 17, 
and other Builder’s Work required to be. done in con- 
nection with the widening of Newington Green-road, 

The plans, conditions, and. specification may be seen, 
and forms of Tender, with quantities, obtained on 
application to the Chief Surveyor, Mr. J. PATTEN 
BARBER, at the Vestry Hall, any morning between 
the hours of TEN and TWELVE o'clock. 

Tenders, endorsed, ‘‘ Newington Green-road Improve- 
ment,’ must be received here notlater than FOUR p.m. 
on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25th. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender. 
Vestry Hall, WM. F. DEWEY, 
Upper-street, N. Vestry Clerk. 


December 30th, 1898. 


EYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
TO STEAM MOTOR MANUFACTURERS 
AND OTHERS. 
The Leyton Urban District Council invite TENDERS 
for STEAM MOTOR DUST CARTS, delivered free to 


Leyton Station. The carrying capacity of the carts ~ 
should be not less than 6 cubie yards, or a weight of 
3 tons. 


Sketch and specification should be enclosed with 
Tender, which should state the daily consnmption of 
fuel, the number of mi’es that can be run without 
water, and the ordinary rate at which they can b2 run, 
Any further particulars can be obtained of Mr, 
WILLIAM DAWSON, the Council’s Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leyton. 


Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘t Tender for Motor Dust 
Carts.’’ addressed to the undersigned, to be delivered 
not later than MONDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1889, 


R. VINCENT, 


Town Hall, Clerk to the Council, 


Ley ton, 
January 2nd, 1899, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


\| For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and B ae particulars on ap 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


FRED* JONES, & Co. 


PATENT. BRITISH-MADE 


FIRE- PROOF, SOUND- PROOF AND 


SILICATE COTTON M FIBROUS PLASTER 


4h 


on “SLAG. WOOL.” ~ | . —- SLABS — 


Silicate Cotton and ° Fibrous Plaster Works, Kentish Town, LONDON, N.W. 


THE HATHERN STATION 


PANYS 


RED, BUFF, BISCUIT, AND TAWNY 


TERRA-COTTA -% BLUE BRICKS 


BLUE BRICK WORKS AT TAMWORTH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
TERRA-COTTA WORKS AND OFFICES AT HATHERN STATION, near LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Telegrams 


** BRICKS, HATHERN STATION.” 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


SEND FOR QUOTATIONS TO HATHERN WORKS, 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


iRON 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 
(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


IRON ROOFS, 
IRON 


VERANDAHS, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations, 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


VOL FOUR. 


FOOT BRIDGES. 
DOORS, and 


BALCONIES, GILT LETTERED. 


Price 


5/0 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 


Effingham House, 
Arundel Street. 


THE WHOLE OF THE TILING IN THE 
NEW 


BEACH WALL TUNNEL 


MAD! XE Dl Mey 4 


HAS Baa 


WORKS. BURSLEM. STAFFS. 
LONDON OFFICE — 


Bir«speck Bank CHAMBERS 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HoLBoRNEC. 


... 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO HBEUOROPE. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ““NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”? in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


_BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OrzGon.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.—‘ Brooxtyn,” “ CHIcago.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hetena,” “ Witmineton,” “NasHvitur,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “Manierra,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG. 
And is being used for the Battleships “Krarsagn,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “Inurnors,” now being built. 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 

“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS USED IN | CONDITIONS WHICH RENDER 


LAND SURVEYING. 


By G. A. T. MippuetTon, A.R.I.B.A. 


* pete individual practice varies to a 
certain small extent, there are a con- 
siderable number of conventional signs used 
by land surveyors which it is convenient 
should be universally adopted, and which in 
fact are so very largely. Those which occur 
upon the Government plans are particularly 
well-known, and frequently, in field books, 
similar signs are used, only more roughly 
drawn. 

The accompanying illustrations put these in 
a form which may possibly be found convenient 
for reference, though, when using them, every 
surveyor will be sure to adopt modifications of 
his own to suitjhis particular practice. Very fre- 
quently some objects which, for the particular 
survey undertaken it is expedient to frequently 
locate, such as trees, street gullies, or lamp« 
posts, are designated by what may be called 
“home-made signs,” such as a cross, a star or 
a circle, a note being made at the commence- 
ment of the field book on each particular 
survey as to what these signs represent. It is 
also the practice with many to enter these 
signs both in field book and on finished plan, 
in the form of a rough elevation of the object 
to be identified; this is very frequently the 
case with gates, stiles, and railway signal 
posts, these last having usually the correct 
number and position of the semaphores shown. 
It will be seen in the accompanying diagrams 
that a good many other objects are commonly 
shown in this way. The idea is as old as the 
oldest maps in existence, is reasonable, and 
can be extended to meet almost any circum- 
stances. 
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SIGNS USED IN SURVEYING. 


HOUSES UNHEALTHY.* 


By Jas. I, Lirrnz, 
Late County Sanitary Inspector, Renfrewshire. 


(Continued from page clawiii.) 

PEAKING of dwelling-houses, Sir B. W. 

Richardson maintained that no part 

ought to be excluded from the posses- 
sion of architectural art, because it is the 
tendency of the human mind to let that 
which is disagreeable, plain, and ugly go with- 
out regard, and accumulate dirt and disorder. 
Hence all the offices of a house should have 
as much care bestowed on them as living- 
rooms, to render them bright and cheerful, 
and to make cleanliness as obvious a necessity 
in the one as in the other. In this lecture 
Sir Benjamin made a great point of the treat- 
ment of floors, referring particularly to the 
ancient Roman mosaic floors, which were not 
only beautiful works of art, but easily cleaned, 
and which, by the well-known Hypocaust 
system of warming, diffused an equable and 
agreeable warmth through the room without 
draughts. 

The architect of to-day has no easy task 
assigned to him when called upon to erect a 
tenement of workmen’s houses. He must 
keep in view the commercial aspect, so as to 
make the undertaking pay ; he ought to have 
sanitary science at his finger’s ends, so as to 
adopt and apply all that is now known to be 
essential to the physical as well as the moral 
welfare of the occupants; and he must have 
artistic skill, so that the erection may not be 
an everlasting eyesore. 

CoNnSTRUCTION. 

The method of construction has also much 
to do with the healthiness of a house, several 
of the arrangements of present day construc- 
tion being at variance with the natural laws 
of ventilation, and tending to encourage the 
accumulation of dust, which is never a sign of 
the healthy condition of a house. In consider- 
ing this, however, we must bear in mind 
that houses built in open situations in the 
country are surrounded by a pure and open 
atmosphere, while houses in large towns are 
permeated by an atmosphere laden with im- 
purities and dust, which is continually being 
deposited on every surface that will retain or 
absorb them. Town houses are more subject 
also to the incursion of various types of vermin, 
from the cockroach down to the even more 
noxious and happily rarer examples. It 
is, therefore, desirable that town houses, 
especially, should be constructed of materials 
least likely to absorb and retain impurities, 
and that the method of construction should 
be such as to leave no unlighted and inacces- 
sible spaces where dust will find a lodgment. 

These requirements are not habitually 
carried out in the construction of houses. The 
method of forming upper floors of houses by 
means of joists laid from wall to wall, on which 
boards are nailed to form the floor, and the 
underside is lathed and plastered to form 
the ceiling, is the means of providing an 
unventilated store room, for the accumu- 
tion of such dirt and decaying matter as can 
gain access into the space between the ceiling 
and floorboards. Tenants of even the best 
kept houses would be disagreeably surprised 
at the amount of dirt they could find under 
their flooring boards. Why should the space 
not be filled up solid? I am sure it would 
both be healthier for the inmates and 
more pleasant and quieter for the families 
living on the lower floors in tenements. The 
old-fashioned method of leaving the joists ex- 
posed was even more sanitary. The same may 


_be said of the attic space, which forms the 


dark cavern between the roof and the upper 
ceiling. The base projections, chair-rails, 
and many of the styles of cornices “stuck” 
up, are just shelves for the reception of 


a a a 
* A paper read before the Glasgow and West of 
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dust, and the larger and more dignified the — 
room is, the greater the projection of base ~ 
it is considered necessary to have. More- _ 
over the space behind merely forms a safe — 
refuge and free run for the vermin and mice 
who enjoy their gambols in the private — 
corridors we have obligingly provided for 
them, and in many cases the space gets filled _ 
with dust owing to the shrinkage of the 
material. The wood easing of baths and — 
waterclosets is one of the most objectionable 
forms of furnishing a storage space for filth — 
and dirt. They are mere “whited sepul- — 
chres ;” to all appearance everything is neat — 
and clean, but look inside and what is found? ~ 


Buiupina MatTEriaLs. 


In every dwelling dryness is an essential of — 
health, therefore the material used in the 
construction should be of an impermeable — 
nature. In this damp climate of ours, it 
is quite natural that the materials used — 
for buildings should cause, in many in- — 
stances, houses to be unhealthy. Many — 
classes of stones used, in present-day buildings, 
are of a very porous nature,and damp soon ~ 
finds its way through the walls. The builders 
naturally choose a class of stone which can — 
readily be converted into the various shapes in — 
which it is required. To use a hard close- 
grained stone, which will resist the moisture of 
the air, would swallow up too much of their 
capital in wages. The same may be said of 
bricks—hard well burned bricks are more 
expensive than those of an inferior quality. 
Not only do porous walls absorb moisture ex- 
ternally, but internally they tend to absorb 
the moisture given out in breathing and in the 
combustion of lights, and with it the organic 
and other impurities contained therein, which 
after a time decay and become a source of ' 
impurity to the air of the room. The. interior 
surface of a wall should be such that it can be 


é 


ry 


aently removed and renewed. Damp walls, 
des being unhealthy, are uneconomical ; 
absorb a large quantity of heat. When 
walls are damp a room has always a cold 
uncomfortable feeling to the occupants, 
as can be felt at any time on entering 
ment houses. 
he non-conducting powers of the materials 
in building should also be more con- 
ed, as a house which is too warm in 
er and too cold in winter can neither be 
mt nor healthy. The mortar used also 
ves attention, as unless the sand be clean 
sharp, the lime and it are inclined to part 
company, thereby allowing of the penetration 
of moisture. - Our climate also necessitates 
that floors should not be cold to the feet, con- 
sequently wood floors are desirable. The 
rood used, however, is often damp or im- 
properly seasoned, the result being that it 
ngs to a certain extent, and the openings 
s left allow of dust and other impurities 
ning access underneath. The sparse venti- 
ion, so commonly provided for under floors, 
ses dry-rot in the imperfectly-seasoned 
nber used, and from such proceeds, to a great 
extent, the close, musty smell so common in 
round and basement rooms. 

Hollow walls are often constructed in brick 
ildings for the prevention of the penetration 
damp to the inside face of the walls. The 
imperfect construction of these often causes the 
lamp-spots in walls, which are so difficult to 
e. The builder cannot be too careful to 
ent the mortar falling into the hollow 
ile building, as each tie receives its load of 
ch droppings, and thereby forms a bridge 
or damp to cross. ‘The roof also deserves 
tention, as the lap of the slates is often in- 
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sufficient, and the eave course is often defective, 
thereby admitting damp into the wall, which, 
owing to the inferior packing of the wall, is 
conducted in many instances some distance 
down before it shows itself. 

VENTILATION. 

Ventilation of houses, or rather the want of 
it, will render the house unhealthy. The 
purity of the air within an inhabited room, 
or space enclosed on all sides, is necessarily 
vitiated by the respirations and the emana- 


tions proceeding from the bodies of the people . 


who inhabit it. Itis, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that every inhabited room should 
be properly aerated. Enter a bedroom which 
has been lately occupied, and a disagreeable 
odour is felt. If you pass the air of that 
room through water the latter would soon 
exhibit all the phenomena of putrefactive 
fermentation. Is it to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that so many complain of heaviness and 
headache in the mornings ? No bedroom should 
be without a fireplace and a window in an 
exterior wall, which should open easily, and, if 
possible, special ventilating apertures should 
be provided, especially in public rooms, as 
they are often crowded in the evenings during 
the social season far beyond their capacity. 
The windows, doors, and fireplace should always 
be so arranged that a movement of air is caused 
through the whole room by means of very 
little exertion to the occupants. These are, 
however, often placed all to one side of the 
room, with the result that there is a continual 
stagnation of the air in the greater portion 
of the room. Back-to-back houses cannot be 
properly ventilated without special means 


‘ being provided, which are, as a rule, never 


thought of. 

Houses in tenements entered from dark 
lobbies off unventilated staircases are even 
worse than back-to-back houses. I was asked 
by a party lately in one of these houses if there 
was anything wrong with it,as she had never 
been well since she had come into it. I said 
it had nothrough ventilation, and if she was 
not strong she should seek a through and 
through house. . She could, however, only 
afford a single apartment, and that a “ farmed- 
out house” at the best. Females subjected to 
long hours in houses such as these cannot be 
healthy, and make life burdensome both to 
themselves and to their unhappy offspring, for 
it is proverbial that “Ailing mothers make 
moaning children.” 


Frere Spack AROUND BUILDINGS. 


The amount of free space around or adjacent 
to a dwelling house is one of the most 
important elements in the healthiness or 
unhealthiness of the building. This is shown 
by the fact that the conditions most conducive 
to good health are found in the country rather 
than in the town. Health is more easily 
preserved in the country, where the air circu- 
lates freely round the house. The crowding 
and overshadowing of our dwelling houses in 
towns and villages cannot be too strongly con- 


-demned. In the congested districts in our 


towns, the crowding of dwellings is disgraceful, 
and the “back lands” as they exist are a 
reproach to proprietors, as well as local authori- 
ties. In the narrow courts and lower flats of 
the tenement houses the direct sunlight. so 
necessary to maintain the purity of the air 
never enters. Is it surprising that we have a 
high death rate in these districts? There we 
see children with bleared eyes, colourless lips, 
and pallid faces, pining for fresh air and a 
view of the wide canopy of the sky. How 
different is the lot of country children ; 
breathing air fragrant with the perfume of 
flowers, they roam over green fields, through 
shady woods and by dancing streams. With 
such environments the country child develops 
into a strong and healthy adult. 

I have ventured to insert here a few verses 
from a poem by one Mr. John Bedford, which, 
although possibly overdrawn, illustrates the 
life of children reared in the crowded portions 
of our large towns. 


THE CROWDED COURT. © 


Asl ;eaned from out my window on the crowded court 
ow, 
Where the sunshine seldom enters and the winds but 
seldom blow, 
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I beheld a flow’ret dying for the want of light and air, 
And I said, ‘‘ How fares it brothers, with the human 
flow’rets there P”’ 


By-and-bye I -saw a little hand stretched through a 
broken pane, 

‘‘T have brought thee,” cried a little voice, ‘fa cupful of 
God’s rain ;” 

But pe rain alone would not suffice to rise its drooping 
stem, 

And I thought of those who dwelt below and longed to 
succour them. 


On the morrow ere the noontide, as I wandered down 
the court, 

Through a brood of little children flushed alone by 
ruddy sport, 

I drew a little girl aside and bade her tell to me 

The names of those who dwelt within the cottage 
numbered three. 


With little bright eyes sparkling through her flaxen 
unkempt hair ‘ 

She answered : ‘‘ I will tell you, there are many living 
there !°” 

And swiftly with her nimble tongue she ran the whole 
list through. 

IT gave the child a penny, she curtseyed and withdrew. 


Let those on mercy’s errands bent be never turned away, 

There was fever raging all around those children in 
their play ; ; 

Andin the little stifling room, outstretched upon the bed, 

The sister hands to that I saw were lying cold and dead. 


T called the flow’rets friend to me and kissed her palid 
brow, - 

I longed to bear her far away where healthful breezes 
blow : 

She told her tale of heartfelt grief as innocence can tell, 

T never heard a tale so sad in sorrow told so well. 


Toll, toll, the bell ! another and another has been slain, 

No more shall I behold that hand stretched through the 
shattered pane, 

They bear. her to-a sunny spot, where flowers bud and 
bloom, 

The spot that should have been her home is chosen for 
her tomb! 


But Meer pit those yet left behind within that sunless 
court 

Shall they be left till death shall come and end their 
childish sport ? 

And she with flaxen, unkempt hair, with bright eyes all 
aglow— 

Shall she, like others, perish in the crowded court below? 


It is only necessary to glance through those 
statistics which show the death-rate in the 
manufacturing and closely inhabitated towns, 
as compared to the death-rate in the country 
or the suburbs, to learn the generally well- 
known lesson that the health of the nation 
suffers in proportion to the degree that the 
individuals are crowded. 
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The law, however, has stepped in to prevent 
the gross overcrowding of dwellings which has 
been so common in the past, but these only re- 
late to new buildings, and it will be long before 
our crowded districts are thoroughly opened 
up and the excess of buildings is removed. 
Much more stringent regulations are, however, 
yet required, as the free space provided for 
around new buildings is still inadequate. I 
will here give the amount of free space 
required by the Local Acts and Building 
Regulations of various large centres, which I 
think all will agree is far from sufficient. 

The London Building Act 1855 requires that 
every building used as a dwelling-house shall 
have all the rooms lighted and ventilated from 
a street or alley, and shall have in the rear an 
open space of at least 100 square feet, and the 
1882 Act further provides that if the frontage 
does not exceed 15ft. the open space shall be 
150 sq. ft.; that if the frontage does not 
exceed 20ft. the open space shall be 200 sq. 
ft.: that if the frontage does not exceed 30ft. 
the open space shall be 300 sq. ft.; and if 
ae frontage exceeds 30ft. it shall be 450 
sq. ft. 

Section 38 of the Liverpool Building By-laws 
provides for an open space adjoining the 
building of at least 150 sq. ft, and that said 
open space shall be at least 10ft. wide between 
the building and the opposite property, but if 
the building be two stories in height the width 
shall be 15ft., if three stories 20ft., and if more 
than three stories 25ft. 

The Edinburgh Local Act 1867, Sect. 43, 
provides that no house shall be of greater 
height than one and one-half times the width 
of the adjoining street or court, and that no 
building shall be more than 60ft. high. 

The Glasgow Police Act 1866, Sect. 370, pro- 
vides for a free space equal to at least three- 
fourths of the height of the wall of the build- 
ing. 

The Aberdeen Corporation Act, Sect. 56, 
provides for an open space in rear of dwelling 
houses one story in height of 150 sq. ft.; two 
stories in height 225 sq. ft.; three or more 
stories in height 300 sq. ft.; and that the area 
of the open space shall not be less than one 
half of the area of the ground built upon. 

The Dundee Local Act demands one-third of 
the site of free space in the rear of new build- 
ings. or 10ft. wide for each story in height. 

The Greenock Local Police Act, Sect. 299, 
provides for an area of open space, in the rear 
of every dwelling house, equal to one-fourth of 
the area built upon. 

The Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, pro- 
vides for open space attached to the building 
of an area three-fourths of the space built on. 

The Lanarkshire Bye-laws under the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, provide for an 
area of open space equal to at least two-thirds 
of the height of the building. 

The Renfrewshire Bye-laws, also under the 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, provide 
for an open space in the rear of the building 
equal to three-fifths of the area built upon. 

To show the above more clearly, and for the 
purpose of comparison, I have computed the 
above in figures approximately, taking 1:000 
as unity, that is free space equal to built on 
space. 


Unity oes .»» 1000 
London a epee 455%) 
Liverpool... EeeuOZD 
Edinburgh veen GOOG 
Glasgow ... Sat See eet Ow) 
Aberdeen ., ae 500 
Dundee .., tae at -- 400 
Greenock ... ae ai: “300 
Burgh Police (Sect.) Act 750 
Lanarkshire By-laws... “750 
Renfrewshire By-laws ... ‘720 


CLEANLINESS. 


_ Cleanliness is absolutely necessary, if a house 
is to be healthy. The site, the drainage, the 
ventilation and the structure may be perfect, 
but without cleanliness no dwelling-house will 
be healthy, and cleanliness is not only 
necessary inside, but the outside and surround- 
ings must be kept equally clean, if the health 
of the occupiers is to be preserved. It is well 
known that an individual, who realises the 
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satisfaction of cleanliness, becomes sensitive 
to the discomfort and unwholesomenesse of 
dirt. 
arise out of the deep-rooted dislike to dirt. 


DRAINAGE. 


In considering the conditions which render 
a house unhealthy, drainage cannot be passed 
over. A dwelling cannot be said to be fit for 
human habitation if it has not the advantage 
of a good system of drainage, or if the 
drains are not properly trapped off from the 
building and ventilated. The chief objects of 
a perfect system of drainage are :— 

1. The removal from the house of all waste 
and foul matter produced from baths, sinks, 
washhand basins, waterclosets, &c., and that 
in the most speedy manner. 

2. The prevention of any back current of 
foul air entering the house through the drains. 

Drains being buried in the ground and out 
of sight should be very carefully constructed, 
as a badly laid drain may do irremediable evil. 
The waste discharged into drains putrifies and 
decomposes the moment it enters the pipes, and 
putrid gases and the noxious effluvia capable 
of being given off from the mixed ingredients 
of which such waste is composed, fill the pipes. 
No drain should therefore be allowed to enter 
the house; all should be disconnected in the 
outer air, except, of course, that from the w.c., 
which is ventilated full bore to above the roof, 
An imperfectly ventilated system of drains is 
also always a lurking evil, as, if the least flaw 
occurs in the structure of the drain, the warm 
atmosphere of the house will act as a suction 
from that point, and introduce impure air into 
the dwelling. ‘ 

PuLuMBING Work. 


Defective and untradesmanlike plumbing 
fittings are always associated with unhealthy 
dwellings, but as the plumber is now given 
his proper place by the public as being an 
important factor in the production of a healthy 
dwelling, it would be superfluous on my part 
to go into the merits and demerits of the 
various and multitudinous plumbing arrange- 
ments in connection with the modern house. 


WATER. 


Next in importance to pure air is pure 
water. Good water should be clear, colourless, 
tasteless, and odourless, and’ no deposit or 
floating particles should be observable in it. 
Water is liable to be polluted in various ways, 
both at its source and in course of transit or 
delivery. The principal impurity to be guarded 
against is organic matter, which is commonly 
caused by the well,or other source of supply, 
receiving the drainage from impure soil; and 
that organic impurity is common is shown by 
the fact that few suspicious waters are tested 
‘without the analyst adding that it contains 
impurities equal to a certain percentage of 
town’s sewage. 

“ Nothing is more clearly proved,” says Mr. 
Wynter Blyth, “than the fact that a large 
population may drink a sewage polluted water 
with the utmost impunity under certain con- 
ditions. Water polluted by healthy human 
or animal sewage, nasty and abominable liquid 
as it may be, will produce no disease ; water 
infected with the excretions from diseased 
natures will cause disease. 


“Since, however, at the present time we 


cannot differentiate between those excremen- 
titious matters which cause disease and those 
which do not cause disease, it is clearly safest 
to condemn as a supply a liquid which has 
been proved to be contaminated by a some- 
thing, which, for ought we know, contains the 
seed of typhoid fever or of cholera.” 

It is therefore most important that every 
house should be provided with a supply of 
water which is above suspicion, and that the 
supply be constant and sufficient for the wants 
of the occupiers. It may be well to note that 
water which contains air acts on lead, and 
may lead to lead poisoning, so that where it is 
necessary to use lead pipes they should be tin 
lined. Another source of danger is lead-lined 
cisterns. No necessity for storage on the 
premises, however, should exist; but if 
cisterns are really necessary let them be 


‘'placed where they are easily accessible, and 


by all means let them be covered. : 


Many of our sanitary improvements 
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Contracts for extensive irrigation wor 
on the Nile are being placed in the hands 
British firms. Machinery, plant, and materie 
have been obtained from Ipswich, Linco 
Leeds, Sheffield, Thornaby-on-Tees, Colne 
Preston, Workington, Manchester, Birmin 
ham, Wolverhampton, Stafford, Bristol, Cardif 
Portsmouth, Glasgow, Belfast, and Londor 
All the cement has been obtained fro; 
England. ; ~_ 


THE opposition to the London County 
Council’s water scheme, to which referen 
was made in this column a fortnight a 
shows no signs of abating. The farmers 
land aristocracy in the Welsh countries fri 
which the water is proposed to be drawn a 
protesting against the depletion of their y 
resources, and against the construction o 
works necessary to give effect to the Counei 
proposal. Meetings of protest are being he 
foreshadowing strong opposition to 
deposited Bill, and the London water com- 
panies have sent to the Hirwain and W 
valleys, a staff of gentlemen experienced in 
work of references, to check the plans 
books of references with a view to oppos 
being offered before the examiners of prit 
Bills. ; 


An alternative scheme for obtaining 
adequate water supply for the Metropolis 
been submitted to the London County Coun 
by Mr. Walter Moseley. The proposal is th 
by sinking a number of artesian wells, 
Council should tap a huge natural reservo 
pure water that exists in a chalk basin hund 
of feet below the surface of the City. 
quantity of water always in reserve in 
basin is enormous; according to Mr. Mosel 
it is fifty million million gallons. The artes 
wells which supply the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square and various Government Offices ai 
mentioned as examples of. the pure water 
obtainable from the London basin, and it is 
maintained that this scheme has a furthe 
advantage over the Welsh aqueduct scheme 
that it would effect a saving of at les 
£20,000,000. 


Corrzs of the Leeds Corporation Sewers 
Committee’s recent report on the biologi 
experiments at Knostrop are being supp 
not only to members of the City Council, but, 
under the chairman’s directions, to membe 
of the West Riding Rivers Board and of t 
Royal Commission on Sewage. It will thus 
made clear to all interested in this importa 
question that Leeds is doing its utmost to i 
prove the existing condition of affairs. 
committee have also resolved to obtain 
Mr. Cameron, of Exeter, a plan and estima’ 
of the cost of providing a septic tank for 
experiment at Knostrop for testing the actior 
of Mr. Cameron’s system upon Leeds sewage. — 


Unver the supervision of Mr. Dibdin, some 
very interesting experiments have been going 
on at Leeds during the last year with 
“biological” sewage tank. A report has no 
been presented which shows that, notwith- 
standing the large quantities of chemica 

waste coming down the sewers, the bacte 
beds purified the sewage to such an extent 
that it was perfectly fit to be passed into ¢ 

stream very much purer than the River Aire 
that, the sludging-up of the tank could bi 
largely prevented by allowing the grit to 

side, and that an occasional rest of a week 0 
a fortnight enabled the bacteria in the tank 
to dispose of the organic portion of the sludge. 
It is probable as a result of this experiment 
that, under ordinary circumstances, allowing” 
certain intervals of rest, some 400,000 gallons 
of Leeds sewage could be dealt with on an 
acre of filtering bed. This would mean for 4 
town the size of Leeds. a minimum of fo: 
acres of filtering beds for an ordinary d 
weather flow. The Corporation has resolved 


j 
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_ experiments further. 
an acre each will duplicate the existing tank, 
- and the third of a quarter of an acre will be 
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to put down three other tanks to carry on the 
Two of one-eighth of 


used for further experiments with the effluent 
from the present lime precipitation works, 
which are themselves meanwhile being 
increased to something more like the size 


_ required for the town. 


THE annual meeting of the New Panama 
Canal Company was held in Paris on December 
28th. The directors reported that the Tech- 
nical Committee (which includes General 
Abbot, of the United States Engineer Corps, 
and Mr. Hunter, engineer of the Manchester 
Ship Canal) had considered various alternative 
plans for the completion of the canal. In the 
scheme they recommended, there are four 
locks on the Atlantic and three on the Pacific 
side; the supply of water to the canal is 
arranged by a dam in the upper valley of 
the Chagres. There are now 3400 navvies at 
work on the canal, and the directors anticipate 
that the renewal of the concession for six 
years will be granted by the Colombian Govern- 
ment. ‘The report proceeds to refer to the pre- 
valent feeling in America that after the disaster 
of the old Panama Company, the Panama 


_ route was no longer to be taken into account. 


This impression the directors have been en- 
deavouring to counteract, by representations 
to the American government and otherwise, 
pointing out that the Panama route is in- 
disputably that which can be opened to navi- 
gation in the shortest time and with the least 
expense. 


Mr. F, Repman, the vice-president of the 
London Butchers’ Society, in a letter to the 
Press on the subject of the proposed erection 
of public abattoirs, says the proposal “ is the 
maddest and most expensive which could be 
devised, will greatly disturb trade, must in- 
crease the price of meat to the consumer, and 
is not the sober method of business men, but 
thecrazy dream of vegetarians, municipalisers of 


labour, and public medical men, who can afford 


to ignore the relations between cost and result.” 


_ He suggests that, in preference to this scheme, 


the London County Council should discuss the 
proposals made by the butchers to the effect 
that the present local and London County 
Council inspectors, or a special staff appointed 
for that purpose alone, should inspect all meat 
killed in private slaughter-houses under regu- 
lations (which could be easily devised) that 


_ would prevent any passing into the shops for 


sale without such inspection? A special staff 
could be appointed, with an average of only 
ten slaughter-houses under each inspector’s 


care, at a cost of from £7000 to £8000 a year, 


and this would only be about a tithe of the 


_ cost it was proposed to inflict on London. 


THE construction of a suitable harbour and 
quay at Mallaig formed a vital part of the 
scheme for the extension of the West High- 
land Railway, and the cost of this auxiliary 
undertaking was estimated at close upon 
£30,000. It now appears that there are 
certain formidable and unforeseen engineering 
difficulties in the way of executing the 
project. Past surveys of a more or less 
cursory character seémed to have proved that 
the layer of sand forming the bed of Mallaig 
Bay was underlaid by a muddy or clayey for- 
mation. It was therefore concluded that the 
‘process of deepening the area to be embraced 


_ in the proposed harbour—a process indispen- 


7 


sably necessary in order that the harbour may 
be navigable by vessels of large draught— 
would not only be feasible but comparatively 
inexpehsive. A more careful and precise 
survey has recently been made, and the result 
is.likely to upset all former calculations. It 
now appears to be thoroughly established that 
the superior 3ft. layer of sand rests not upon 
a substratum of clay but upon the solid rock. 
This fact will render any deepening opera- 
tion by the 3ft. of sand absolutely impractic- 
able. The possible effect of this unfortunate 
discovery on the almost completed Mallaig 
extension of the West Highland Railway is 


_ regarded with some grave apprehension, 


a 
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Builders’ Notes. 


From the’ beginning of the New Year the 
rate of wages for painters at Greenock is 9d. 
per hour, an advance of 4d. 


Tue bricklayers of Birmingham have asked 
for an advance of 4d. per hour, which will 
probably be conceded to them in April next. 
Some difficulty is anticipated, however, with 
regard to the questions of the employment of 
apprentices and payment for night work, the 
employers being desirous of making fresh 
regulations on these points. 


Av Cardiff Police Court the Cardiff Cor- 
poration summoned Mr. Henry Gibbon, 
builder, for wrongfully using water that 
was the property of the Cardiff Cor- 
poration. Mr. Gibbon was making some 
alterations in the buildings around the 
Drill Hall. The Drill Hall authorities gave 
him power to use water which was supplied to 
them for domestic purposes only. Water used 
for the purpose defendant wanted it should be 
paid for at a higher rate than that used for 
domestic purposes.—The Stipendiary held that 
there was evidently no desire on the part 
of Mr. Gibbon to evade or defy the law, 
and imposed a nominal fine of 1s. without 
costs. 


Ara largely-attended meeting of the Master 
Masons’ Association of Glasgow and neigh- 
bourhood the question of the increase in the 
price of stone was recently considered, and 
regret was expressed that none of the quarry- 
masters who had been approached could see 
their way to finish existing contracts at the 
old rates, or defer the date when the increase 
in rates should took place. In view of this 
limited notice, which in nearly every instance 
did not exceed one week, the meeting was 
unanimously of opinion that the position of 
contractors should be made known to pro- 
prietors, architects, and public bodies, and in 
order to secure this it was resolved that a 
circular be framed and sent to them, stating 
fully the views held by the meeting. 


A pEpuTATION of those interested in the 
promotion of the Parliamentary Bill for the 
Registration of Plumbers waited on the 
Secretary for Scotland, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, last week, for the purpose of repre- 
senting to him the desirableness of making 
the Bill a Government measure. The deputa- 
tion was representative of the whole of the 
six district councils in Scotland of the National 
Registration of Plumbers.—Ex-Bailie Craw- 
ford briefly explained the objects of the move- 
ment, and the necessity felt for legislative 
sanction for it. The movement had now been 
in existence for fifteen years, and a bill had 
been read a second time by three successive 
Parliaments, and had twice passed through 
committees of the House of Commons. The 
bill did not seek in any way to create a 
monopoly. Its aim was solely to establish a 
thoroughly representative general council, 
which would have certain discretionary powers, 
and the bill would also prohibit under a penalty 
the use by any one of the term “registered ” 
who was not registered under the Act.—Lord 
Burleigh, in reply, expressed his sense of 
the importance of the deputation, and 
his complete sympathy with the movement 
for introducing a higher standard of qualifica- 
tion, and a higher code of honour among 
those to whom the responsible work of 
the plumbing and the drainage of dwelling- 
houses was entrusted. He was satisfied that 
the movement did not aim at any monopoly. 
While he was not in a position to commit the 
Government at that stage, he would under- 
take to report-immediately on his return to 
London in the beginning of the year the re- 
presentations which had been submitted to 
him, and to confer with the representatives of 
the Local Government Board for England as 
to possible assistance towards securing the 
passage of the bill into law. 


Trade and Craft. : 


THE IMPROVED ELECTRIC GLOW LAMP CO, LTD. 


The electric light, without a doubt, is now 
an established feature of our modern civili- 
sation. Equally, without a doubt, it will be 
always with us, but that we may appreciate 
its white glare the more, there needs must 
arise someone who will popularise electric 
lighting. Now that the form of illuminant is 
well-established, man’s ingenuity must wrestle 
with the problems of how to obtain novelty 
of effect and to economise the current. 
The Improved Electric Glow Lamp Company 
Ltd., have been pioneers in this matter, but 
what has yet been accomplished can only 
be regarded as a beginning; think of the 
possibilities of novel and decorative light- 
ing! What scope for an inventive brain! 
First of all, this form of illuminant must be 
cheapened and made more easily accessible for 
isolated application. There is opened a fair 
field for ingenious and decorative schemes to 
shed light and lustre all around, to brighten 
the dark corners of our drawing rooms, and 
relieve the dullness in many of our public 
halls and theatres. The Glow Lamp of the 
Improved Electric Glow Lamp Company 
achieves much in its way, but, of course, 
on the decorative side, it only touches the 
fringe of this wide subject. 


FALKIRE IRON CO. 


We have received from the Falkirk Iron Co. 
an illustrated catalogue of their cast-iron 
mantelpieces. A large number of designs 
exemplifying many styles are shown in the 
catalogue by excellent perspective sketches 
and photographs, which convey a true and 
vivid impression of many fine examples of cast- 
iron grates and mantels. A large number of 
these designs have been made by well-known 
and eminent architects, and among them we 
notice several that attracted wide attention at 
the Art Metal Exhibition at Westminster, 
where they were exhibited in the early part of 
last year. We particularly commend the 
Mantel Grates, cast in one piece, which 
form a leading feature at the Company’s works. 
These have for the most part been excellently 
designed, with.a true appreciation of the 
limits and possibilities of cast-iron ; they admit 
of an enormous variety and freedom in design, 
they are cheap, and we know of no more 
beautiful or appropriate setting for a fireplace 
in a bedroom or small sitting room than one 
of these Mantel Grates. The Falkirk Iron Co. 
show also some cast-iron fireplaces and mantels 
of much more elaborate design, suited for the 
reception rooms of amansion. In the use and 
adaptation of cast-iron to this purpose, the 
Company. has taken a leading position among 
manufacturers. The jambs and overmantels in 
these examples are ornamented with bevelled 
or convex mirrors, and are enriched by the 
use of copper and brass, while many 
of the fireplaces are designed with brick 
or tile jambs and backs, and brass or copper 
hoods. Most of the designs show a skilful 
and proper use of the material employed, 
and a full recognition of its limits and possi- 
bilities, and we think the Company illustrates 
in its catalogue some of the best work of this 
kind that has yet been done. If fireplaces on 
these patterns are as widely. adopted as 
their xsthetic and practical qualities entitle 
their makers to expect, it will be a popular 
recognition of the labour and devotion of the 
late Mr, William Morris and other enthusiastic 
workers in the cause of the revival of the art 
of craftmanship. The Falkirk Iron Company 
also exhibit examples of the more usual 
patterns of cast-iron mantels and fireplaces, 
designed on the models we associate with 
mantels of wood and stone, which no doubt 
they are meant to imitate. These are good of 
their kind, but in view of the work of the Com- 
pany already described, they may be considered 
as a concession toa popular taste, which has 
yet to be educated in a just appreciation of 
what is truly admissible, and what inadmissible, 
in art. 


elxxxil - THE BUILDERS’ 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 
ED. 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUT | 
BUILDINGS— 


Jan. 13 Huli—Tramway Sheds, &. ... mes RA on oo 
3 13 Preston—Shedding, ce... “ee see aa 
‘i 13 Hanwell, Middlesex—School Buildings ya 
“e 14 Forres, Scotland—Semi- detached Villas 
+5 14 Limerick—National School Teachers’ College 
¥ 14 Normanton-by- Dey Soca Works 
a 16 Burnley—Rebuilding Hotel ... ad aw 


x 16 Rishton, Lancs.—Conservative Club 
“A 16 London, S.E.—Supply of 60,000 Bricks .. a 
a 16 Knowle, near Fareham, Hants—Infirm ary Wards, &e.... 


re 17 Preston—Police Station, Dwelling-houses, &. 
a 17 - Rochdale—Electricity Works .. wa 
a 17 Handsworth—Laying-out Cemetery, ‘&e. 


4 17 Southminster, Essex—Railway Hotel ea 

5 17 Huyton, Liverpool—Police Station, &. ... 

aA 17 Leeds—Alterations, &c., to Poor-law Offices 

oe 17 Wombourn, Bilson—Erection of House 

ps 18% Salford—Supply of Stone for Headstones, &e. ... uae 
= 19 Warwick—Erection of Lavatories, &c. at Workhouse... 
.% 21 Dunoon, Scotland—Erection of Police Station ... 


5 23 Kingstown, Ireland—Laying-out Open Space... 
3 23 Bury, Lancs.—Supply of Retorts, Firebricks, &c. 
6 23 Cheltenham—Reservoir Retaining Wall ... Re 
53 25 London, N.—Pulling-down Buildings, &e.... s 
Re 25 Isle-of-Thanet—Cottage Home Buildings ... ra 
53 25 Little Iford—School Buildings, &c. R 
a? 26 Tonbridge—Chimney Shaft at Workhouse | tag 
ce 28 Bakewall—Infirmary, Tramp Wards, Xe. ... ae 52 
a5 28 Wingate—Erection of Shop ... sae 
. 31 Berwick-upon-T weed—Lock-up and Police Station 
3 31 Lewes—Making Bricks .. i xe 
Feb. i Burton-upon- -Trent— Widening Bridge 


ENGINEERING— 
Jan, 14 St. Andrews, Scotland—Storage pape! were tis 

” 16 Glasgow—Main Line of Railway 25 “tin 
3 17 Weston-super-Mare—Heating Apparatus .. 

ae 17 Billericay, Essex—Steel Boiler : ay 

” 17 Leeds—Supply of Two Boilers Su. el te ste 
99 19 Caterham, Surrey—Covered Way ... xe ~* ee 
33 19 London, N. —Supply of Two Boilers . an 


a, 19 Woolwich—Iron Staircases... 

” 19 London, N.—General Engineering Installation at Baths 
‘3 20 Barrow-in-Furness—Wiring Free Library... a eae 
5s 20 Newuilns, Scotland—Reservoir aes ‘ 

5 20 Farnham—Sewage Oooling Tanks, &c. .... ar wad 
oy 21 Glasgow—Electricity Generating Plant .., ian a) 
ra 23 Belfast—Supply of Cranes, &c. ass Ni tae oF 
ae 24 London—Tunnel .., ef =e eee ase aa 
a. 24 London —Overhead Traveller .. Ezy at ae ree 


¥ 24 London, N.—Alterations to Engines ad 
= 24 London, E.C.—Ferry Paddle Steamers ... 
nA 25 Fulwood, near Preston—Tramway 


i 26 Christiania—Porcelain Telegraph, &c., Insulators ace 

¥. 27 Newhaven and Seaford, Sussex—Sea Wall, OCs fads 

S 28 Southampton —Superstr ucture, &e., of Bridge 

, 30 Belfast—Tipping Crane, &c. .... oes 

30 Midhurst, Sussex—Reservoir, Mains, &e.. fh, Pe 
dl London—Dynamos, Switchboards, Sees re are 

- 31 London—Four Gas Engines .. ze Gs 

Feb. 1 Townsville, North Queenslan 1—Supply of Crane *e 
5 16 Alexandria, Egypt—Two Swing Bridges ra ee 

IRON AND STEBL— 

Jan. 13 Manchester—Supply of Stores ie eee see 
aA 18 London, S.W.—Supply of Bogie Wagons . as = 
a7 28 St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs. —Supply of Pipes ny ae 

No date. Preston—Light Tramway Metals, &c. 3 vie Ser 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Jan, 14 Birmingham—Painting Workhouse Infirmary ... vee 
Feb. 6 Manchester—Painting—(12 Contracts) ... ac Soe 
ROADS— 


Jan, 13 Preston—Paying Works, &ec. ... aay Pas 
s 14 Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. Widening I Road = AY 
if 14 Saddleworth—Supply of Materials és seat 
as 14 Newport, I.W.—Widening Road... i ae ie 
+ 16 Salford—Street Works .. vas mab axe a 
x 17 Rugby—Supply of Broken Stone... $e wt See 
39 17 Southgate—Street Works re £4 st 
a 18 London, W.—Horse-brooms, Water Vans, ‘ke... ene 
9 19 Eccles, Lanes.—Street Works ; ‘a Sit eee 
9 21 Banbury—Supply of Hartshill Stone ‘A ee se 
ee 23 Woodford—Road Works, ec. . er ; ea ‘ 


SANITARY— 
Jan, 13 Durham—Pipe Sewer, &e. 
yy 14 Denbigh—Pipe Sewers ... 
» 15 Portrane, co. Dublin—Drainage Works 


i. 16 Little Hulton, near Bolton—Sewerage Works ce 
3 16 Leyton— Steam Motor Dust Carts ... 7a Site 


ss 16 Hendon—Sewerage Works aR 5 oe rir 
+ 21 Withnell—Sewage Works sf re os sr 
E 27 Hartley Wintney, Hants. —Pipe Sewers P 
ay 28 Glasgow—Outfall Sewer.. < 


a 30 Ampthill—Sewerage Works ... 
5 31 Chipping Norton—Drainage Wor ks. 


FOR WHOM. ~ 


Corporation ... ore =< 
Corporation ... 

Central London School District... 
Building eo Tite 
Trustees : : 

Parish Council 3 

James Grimshaw Ltd. 


seereeeee 


Vestry, St. Mary Magdalen, Sanpete 


Committee of Visitors oes 

Lancaster County Council... 
Gas Committee 

Burial Board ... 

Gray and Son... ee co 
County of Lancaster o 
Guardians i 

Urban District Council 
Cemetery 
Guardians 


Commissioners 
Corporation 
Corporation ... are 
Islington Yossry eae 
Union... ae 
School Board .. 

Union Guardians 

Union Guardians 
Co-operative Society 

Town Council... 

East Sussex County ( ‘Council 
Corporation ... 3 


Commissioners 

Caledonian Railway Company 
School Board... a 

Union Guardians ... 

Union Guardians... 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Vestry of St. Mary, Islington 
Union Guardians... 

St. Mary’s Vestry, Islington 
Corporation ... ee 
United Breweries Ltd. my 
Corporation ... 
Harbour Commissioners vy 
London County Council ... 
County Council is rh 
County Council 


oe 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd. 


Urban District Council 


SSF. J, Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
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Norwegian State Telegraph J ‘Administratn. 
Defence Scheme Commissioners ; 


County Council he oe 
Harbour Commissioners ... 
Rural District Council 
London County Council 
County Council 

Harbour Board ne S. 
Inspector of Irrigation .., 


Ship Canal Co. 
Uganda Railway Committee 
Urban District Council ... 


seeeeeeee 


Guardians 


Lancashire and ‘Yorkshire Railway Co. 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Highways Committee 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 
Town Council... 

Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 


N. Wales Counties Lunatic Asylum 


Lunatic Asylum 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council ... 
Corporation ... os 
Urban District Council Se 
Town Council... ee aK 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


A, E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
gaa 12 Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
J.T. Newman and Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
J. Forrest, Architect, High-stret, Forres. 
W.H. Byrne, 20, Suffolk- street, Dublin. 

T. A. Fuller, The College, All Saints, Derby. — 
R. Neill, 9, Grimshaw-street, Burnley. 

J.C, H. Sandback & J. Parker, 15, Richmond-ter. Blackburn 
F. Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., S.E. 
W. J. Taylor, County "Surveyor, the Castle, Winchester. 
H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. ee. 
T. B. Ball, Manager, Gas Works, Rochdale. ; 
E. Winder, jun., Corn Exchange-chas., Wharf-st., Sheffield, _ 

P. M. Beaumont, Maldon, Essex. “y 
H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. 

T. B. Wilson, 12, East Parade, Leeds. 

J.D. Wassell, Clerk, District Council Offices, Bilson. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

F. P. Trepass, 8, Jury-street, Warwick. 

W. Fraser, ‘Architect, Burgh Buildings, Dunoon. — 

J. Donnelly, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. 

H. Simmonds, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Bury. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. _ 
J.P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-st, N. - 
L. Grant, High-street, Sittingbourne. 

S. Jackson, 65, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

The Clerk, 23, Church-road, Tunbridge Wells. 

E. M. Longsdon, Town Hall, Bakewell. 

Secretary, Station Town Co- operative Society, Wingate. 
R. B. Dick, 55, Northumberland-st., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Gar Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-upon-Trent, 


Belfrage and Carfrae, 1, Erskine-place, Edinburgh. 
Formans and McCall, 160, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
S. J. Wilde & H. F. Price, Architects, Weston-super- Mare. ‘S 
CU. E. Lewis, Clerk, New-road, Brentwood, é 
Guardians’ Offices, East Parade, Leeds. ; 
T. D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, w.c. 
A. H. Tiltman, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. E 
C. W. Brooks, 23, Finsbury- -pavement, E.C. ae 
A. H, Tiltman, 6, ‘John- street, Bedford-row, W.C. eit 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 
iPECS Hart, 32, John Finnie-street, Kilmarnock. c 
T. W. Tovey, Secretary to United Breweries Ltd., Farnham 
W. A. Chamen, 75, Waterloo-street, G aszow. 

G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
Eagiaeer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. Ww. =] 
Enzineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. ny 
Engineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens,S. ‘Ww. - 
Company’s Office, 132, Greate House, Old Broad-st., E.G. 
Council’s Surveyor, Fulwood. 4 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Engineer, L.B. and 8.€. Railway, London Bridge, S.E. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, : 
G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. ; 
J.Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27,Gt.George-st. Westminster. *: 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens,S,W. 
Engineer’ s Department, County Hall. Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Chairman, Townsville Harbour Board, ownsville, : 
Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 


Stores Department, Salford Docks. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 
H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester. 

G. E. Gregson, Bs Chapel-street, Preston. 


—Hardie, Workhouse Infirmary, Dudley-road, Birmingham, 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
J. Baker, The Grange, Bratton Fleming. 
J. Bradbury, Clerk, Union Offices, Uppermill, Saddleworth. | } 
E, Humphries, Surveyor, Newchureh. § 
Borough Engineer, Towa Hall, Salford. 

D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 

C. G. Lawson, Offices, Palmer’s Grom, N. 

A. Ramsden, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Chiswick, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. ‘2 
N. H, Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury, 
Surveyor’s Offices, Woodford Green, = 


G. Gregson, Surveyor, Eastwood, Western Hill,  Darhans ; 
J.T. Wood, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

G. C. Ashlin, 7, Dawson- street, Dublin. 

C. C. Hooley, Council Offices, Little Hulton. 

W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

S. S. Grimley, Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N, Ww.” 
T. Beaver, Surveyor, Brinscall, near Withnell. * 
F, L. Wetherall, Clerk to Parish Council, Hartley Wintney 
City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 

T. Hennell, 6, Delahay- street, Westminster, 

N. Lailey, 16, Great George- street, Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED. 
BE SENT IN, 


' AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Jan. 14 Burnley—Higher Grade School, &c. bird ba 
Feb. 1 Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station ... bes 7) 
” 10 Dartford—Three New Schools : are of 


” 28 Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, Sot bgt he 


» _ 28 London, 8.W.—Covered Sanitary: Dust-cart 7 
March 31 Forfar—Isolation’ Hospital 


April 14 Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hail and Art Gallery. 


Hee teen 


£100, £50, £30... .., 


£31 10s, £10 10s. = 
£20, £10 ae eae wet 
£25 * Wet 
£31 10s.,. £21, £5 15s. oe 
£150, £100, £ ine oo 


see 


’ Dundee and Forfar District Committees, 


Burnley School Board, Orinatoa woaks pret 
City Surveyor. 

Dartford School Board, Kent, 4 
W.J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District Council, Knutsford, : 
Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. — 


a Surveyor, Bradford, 


” 
te 
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Property and Land Sales. 


" PERIODICAL SALES. 
% ESTABLISHED 1843. 
JV ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


(successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
PERIO ICAL SALES of 


_ REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 

LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 

LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

. Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 
Kindred Interests, 


on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
month throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
ara, E.C, Remaining date for 1898 :— 

December 15th. 


he following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


gait, 


May 18th September 21st 
June Ist October 5th 
June 15th October 19th 
July 6th November 2nd 
July 20th November 16th 
August 3rd December 7th 
August 17th December 21st 
September 7th 


a Offices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 


QIURREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
e —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and S.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining avillage where are church, shops, 
nd post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 
_FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with afrentage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
Ga oe water mains along the frontage. Would be 
divided. : 
Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, 8,W.; or Mr. W. M, Leacu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
_ possession. 


ESSRS,. DRIVER and CO. have received 
ae instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 

okenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
reviously sold by private contract), the above property, 
te in a favourite residential district, about a 
arter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
le Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
tion. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
velopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
ossessing charming views over the intervening country 
o Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘‘South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Eight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the “ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a *‘ going concern,” 


Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
HARLES JuPP, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C.; 
ind of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. 


WA ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
4 WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
concerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
un early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a, 
. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
roach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
eehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 


O . - 
Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. K1nes- 
‘ORD, DORMAN, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
trand; of Messrs. WaALrorp and WILSHIN, Auc- 
eneers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs, Freup and Sons, 
as above. ° 


By order of the Executors of Miss Susanna Roycroft.— 
. Camberwell.—Leasehold Ground Rents. 


N\A ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL by 
: AUCTION, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
ANUARY 18th, at TWO o’clock, in two lots, improved 
EASEHOLD GROUND RENTS, amounting to £45 
er annum, arising from aud amply secured upon three 
hops and six dwelling-houses, being Nos. 202, 204, and 
06, Camberwell-road, and Nos. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44, 
fansion-street, adjacent, of the rack rental value of 
bout £200 per annum. 

Particulars of G. AstrE~rn Hatt, Esq., Solicitor, 8, 
Gray’s Inn-square, and of the AucTIONEERS, 54, Borough 
High-street, S.E., and 52, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Old Kent-road.—Leasehold Investment. 


\ ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL by 
sd AUCTION, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
JAN. 18, at TWO, three modern LEASEHOLD RESI- 
DENCES, Nos. 93, 95, and 96, Avondale-square, in good 
esidential locality, close to Ola Kent-road Station, let 
estimated to produce from quarterly tenants about 
per annum, and held for about 60 years unexpired 
at ground rents. , 
Particulars of FrepK. W. Fred, Esq., Solicitor, 52, 
hancery-lane, W.C., and of the AUCTIONEERS, as 
abo ve, 


- . - 


™ 


ntended to connect Canterbury-groye with Thurlby- ~ 
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ASSOCIATION OF DESIGNERS. 


DESICNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, PERSPECTIVES, 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, & BUILDERS ASSISTED. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN ALL STYLES. 
ITALIAN. FLEMISH, GEORGIAN. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. ADAMS. 


Offices: 20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. 

e MR. W. CHURCH HOWGATE hereby an- 
nounces that he has taken MR. ALEXANDER G., 
BOND, B.A. Oxon., A.R.I.B.A., into PARTNERSHIP, 
and that in future all applications should be made to 
MESSRS. HOWGATE and BOND. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
A We personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
atcuee 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
useum 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘“ Certified 
Soach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MIDDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


| Rees for R.[.B.A. by correspon- 

dence. — Papers personally corrected ; special 
terms for June andjNovember Exams.—*‘ Architect,” 7, 
London-road, St. Albans. 


| ene 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for/Advertisoments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RDER and _ Correspondent CLERK 
WANTED.—One with a knowledge of book- 
keeking and Building or Engineering Trades preferred. 
—Apply, stating silary required, experience, age, &c., 
** Box,’ BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 


NANITARY ENGINEER.—WANTED, an 


experienced and competent MAN, to take the 
Management of a large Domestic Sanitary Engineering 
Establishment in the Midlands, Must havea thorough 
practical mechanical knowledge of the construction, 
production, and invention of specialities in brass, iron, 
wood, and pottery, for hospitals, asylums, public con- 
veniences, public and private buildings, &., &., and 
also understand in all details the manufacturing, buying, 
and selling of high-class plumbers’ brasswork, cisterns, 
&e., &e. Highest references will be required. Applica- 
tions will be treated in strict confidence.—Apply, with 
full particulars, ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer,’ care of Messrs. 
Hastings Bros. Ltd., Advertising Agents, Mowbray 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
- at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an appoint- 

ment. Neat and quick draughtsman. Good 
colourist, tracer. Able to make small surveys.—E. 
Snare, George-street, Brandon, Suffolk. 1 


O Builders, Decorators, Sanitary Engineers, 

&c. Evening assistance by contractor’s assistant. 
Accounts, estimates. Expert sanitary reports and 
details. Good generaldraughtsman, Terms moderate, 


—Apply Box 932, Burtpurs’ JournaL Office, 2 


A DVERTISER, having spare time, prepares 
plans, designs, details, specifications, surveys, 
&c., for all building purposes at moderate charges.— 
J., care of Mr, Burr, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. 2 
e . ans ose 


SSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN or ESTATE 
AGENT. Three years with builder at books, 
accounts, plans, specifications, and quantities. Fourteen 
on large estate ; receiving rents, making plans, over- 
looking work erection buildings, ordering materials. 
ete testimonials.—‘‘ Provinces,’ BUILDERS’ So Uae ss 
ce. 


LERK of WORKS.—Thoroughly reliable 
Man seeks POSITION as above on stone job or 
estate. Excellent testimonials, Fourteen years’ refer- 
a G. THorntron, Milton, Chipping oe Seth 
xon. 


\ ENERAL or Managing FOREMAN 
CARPENTER (44). Plans, quantities, or esti- 
mates; new work, alterations, or first-class jobbing. 
Knows Government schedule; thoroughly practical all 
trades.—H. Hopper, New Stables, Parkfield, Mon 


LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


ManaGer, JOHN B. THORP, Ancuitect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques @rossed » + The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAMS : 
No, 1011, Holborn 


Dividitore London.” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PE CoHiviet ss) ees ONG EB Nene 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN. 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 
s. d. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under ... aaa “an Fa 
Each Additional Line... oon ive at ak 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six Lines or under Ed Sie wae $0 
Each Additional Line... te ose be Ah oA? 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) oa 1 6 


Each Additional Line (about 10 words) © .., von G 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 


Six Lines or under aay AC ee i pend: Gen 
Each Additional Line ... we EC TC scone Le) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 
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WARINGS 


(76-181, OXFORD ST, W. 
116, 176, SLOANE ST, SM, 


Decoration, 


FURNITURE, 
Upholstery. 


WARINGS 


are unequalled for Chimneypieces, | 
Overmantels, Grates, etc. 


WARINGS' an 
Carved Oak or Walnut, with Black and Copper Dogs, Fitted Show Rooms are unique 
De Nurgan. Tiles sand nia ble} o re examples of Taste in Furnishing. — 
WARINGS 


are successful in competition for 
Building, Decoration, and Cabinet 
Work. 4 
WARINGS 4 
carry out Architects’ own Designs 
in the most careful manner. 4 


WARINGS 


have struck a New Note in Fu - 
nishing—Art and Economy. 


WARINGS 


will send Designs and Estimates 
free on application. 


WARI NGS 


In Oak, with Wrought Iron Grate. LONDON. : LIVERPOOL. 4 
fang? ‘PARIS. . MANCHESTER 


oe 
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and the bower. 
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It is eurious to 
find, in the com- 


‘*My Lady’s Bower.” 
3 mon names of the 


rooms we live in, traces of that great Norman 


juheritance which culminates in the cathedral, 
the castle, and the keep. HEneumbered with 
a whole vocabulary of French and corrupted 


English words, domestic Architecture still 
~ awaits a Saxon revival which shall rid us of 


the chamber, the lobby, and the salon, and 
restore to us the frank dignity of the hall 
The years that changed 
bower” into ‘my _ lady’s 


“my lady’s 


_ ehamber,”’ and ultimately into her “ boudoir ” 


(literally “sulking room!”’), transformed 


at the same time the face of social and 


domestic life. The homely “kitchen ”’ alone re- 


_ mained unaltered by the Normantongue. The 
ancient hall gave place at last to the drawing 


- room, and, likean architectural Cinderella, was 


humbled from its earlier glory, and set to 


mind coats and sticks at the door. In many 


other cases the survival of a Saxon, or even 


a fine medieval word, has been at the price 


of its perversion to a narrow and purely 


arbitrary meaning. Why, for 


example, 


- should the Danish “loft” and the Greek 


mR 


word “attic” (so unaccountably “lifted” to 


a top floor) havea pleasant and even romantic 


sound, while the old French “garret” is 


associated with all that is squalid and miser- 


able in town life? ‘The picture of the poor 


lovers in Heine’s well-known song, the death 


— of our own Chatterton—‘‘the sleepless soul 


ag 


= 


+S 


that perished in his pride” — all modern 
history and poetry, indeed, have linked the 
garret with the tenement ‘‘ three pair back.” 
And why, again, “a pair of stairs,” when 


two succeeding flights in a house are never a- 


pair, but consist of one long and one short one? 
The cellar, too (of Latin origin), once had a 
name to conjure with, and from its vaults 
were brought all manner of good cheer. This 
also has lost its dignity of repute, and begun 
to share the ignominy of its diminutive “ cell.” 
Not only have these arbitrary meaning's 
gathered round colloquial words, but so defi- 
nitely has etiquette classified them for use 
in speech that we can tell a well-bred man as 
readily by his room-names as by his avoid- 
ance of certain kinds of slang. How fatally, 
for instance, does he betray his social status 
who alludes to a ground-floor apartment as 
“the coffee-room,” or calls his leisure place 
“the parlour!” Yet. surely “ parlour ”— 
French though it be—is a more simple and 
natural term than what is left of ‘“ with- 
drawing-room,” with its affectation of femi- 
nine privacy which, in fact, only covers a 
mixed assembly of acquaintances for half-an- 
hour after dinner. Even the “ best room” 
of a labourer’s cottage explains itself in a 
more honest way. These modern compounds 
—drawing room, dining room, breakfast 
room, sitting room, and so on—into which 
the builder so glibly divides his “superior 
residence” are far more clumsy and recon- 
dite than the misapplications of archaic 
words. 
ment of a house, and more especially the 
sharp dividing-line between sitting rooms 


and bedrooms, is clearly breaking down. The 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Moreover, the conventional arrange-_ 


spread for a meal. 
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life of a middle class family to-day often 
demands quite another house-plan than that 
which satisfied the generations in which the 
men of the house went regularly to town from 
nine till seven, and the ladies sat in the 
dining room till lunch time, and in the 
drawing room till it was time to dress 
for dinner. The inerease of home work 
among students and the professional classes, 
and the pursuit of more serious occupations 


by women of leisure, demand a more hospi-. 


table and seemly privacy than that of the 
mere bedroom. To meet this development 
the suburban landlady evolved the ‘ bed- 
sitting-room”’—a comfortless compromise 
savouring always of the lodging-house, and 
suggesting only too painfully a “ doubling of 


tive name—will save us from the “ combina- 
tion-bed,” which folds up by day into an 
intolerable semblance of a bhookease, with 
the bindings of Shakespeare and the Bible 
stamped upon the head. Happily, a sincerer - 
treatment of living rooms, whether at home 
or in chambers, is now discouraging the 
diabolical fecundity of the amateur, and 
banishing the creations of the “ Girls’ Uni- 
versal Adviser,” under whose régime that 
which was a cabinet from noon to midnight 
became washstand from midnight to noon. 
One, perchance, of the needs of modern 
woman may yet be met by an advertise- . 
ment on this wise: Bowers to let, furnished 
or unfurnished, near Chancery Lane. Apply, 


&e. KH. W. 


PARISH HALL 
RADLETT 5 


~ AG Bond 


BAYARIBA 
ecf— 


parts” between the toilet table and the board 
But modern civilisation 
has worse in store, at least in the christening 
of its offspring. We are now threatened 
with the “combination-room,’ under which 
bewildering disguise the plebeian bed-sitting- 
room is to reappear. In certain London 
settlements of students and social enthusiasts, 
living under one roof and using common 
rooms for recreations aud meals, the private 
apartments are built with a large recess for 
the bed, curtained off and ventilated by a light 
wooden screen over the curtain. In some 
eases this recess has a window of ifs own. 
The growing demand for some arrangement 
of this kind is undoubted. To contrive it in 
old houses is costly and difficult, but in new 
buildings, especially in detached or semi- 
detached’ plans, it may be carried out with 
very little trouble. At all events, it is better 
than the “bedroom and dressing room” of 
old days, in which the latter was often minus 
a fireplace, and therefore useless as a study 
or workroom. And it may be hoped that the 
combination-room—under some more attrac- 


HERTS. 


Tre picturesque little 
hall, of which we give 
a perspective view and 
plan, was erected by subscription as a 
Diamond Jubilee memorial at the village of 
Radlett, in Hertfordshire, and comprises a 
large hall, 50ft. by 26ft., for entertainments, 
a raised stage and retiring room, and also a 
class-room 14ft. square. The architect was 
Mr. A: G. Bond, BA.) A.R.ILB.A., and the 
contractors were Messrs. Whitehouse and 
Verdon, of Battersea, The contract price, in- 
clusive of fencing and completing, was £760. 
The building was completed in August of last 
year. The hall is built of Luton wire-cut 
bricks, plastered internally and rough-cast 
externally, on a low plinth of Shenley red’ 
facing bricks; the porch and dormers are of 
fir with cathedral glazing; the roof of brown 
Broseley-pattern tiles externally, and an open 
plain roof inside with diagonal match- 
boarding. Kite’s system of ventilating, 
and Musgrave’s ventilating stoves are used. 


Radlett 
Parish Hall. 
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Library Tuts book, peu Vol. Il. On Reflection : 
Construction. 0f the library series edited 


by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
deals exhaustively with the requirements and 
arrangements of public library buildings 
from the librarian’s point of view. The first 
five chapters are devoted tosuch mattersas the 
site, the general arrangement of the rooms, the 
construction, lighting, heating, and ventilation, 
the furniture and fittings ; while the others con- 
sist of a description and criticism of most of 
the public libraries in England, with examples 
from the Continent and from America. The 
book is profusely illustrated by plans of nearly 
all the buildings discussed, and most valuable 
figured sections showing arrangements of 
stackrooms with book-racks, as well as details 
of all kinds of fittings, such as magazine 
tables, book-trucks, indicators, newspaper 
holders, and even a dusting machine. It is 
needless to say that such information as this 
is of great value and assistance to all architects 
engaged in designing libraries; and where 
the author passes on to discuss and criticise 
existing buildings, his remarks have a dis- 
tinct value, as showing what arrangements 
are considered the most convenient by the 
librarians. Itis refreshing to find that he is 
alive to the importance of a good site. The 
general indifference of those entrusted with 
their selection for publie buildings has been 
a great cause of complaint on the part of the 
architects, who find themselves heavily handi- 
capped from the start. In dealing with the 
construction of library buildings, the author 
has many sensible observations on proteetion 
from fire, and advoeates cutting up book 
stores into small rooms with brick walls and 
with fireproof doors. He prefers a low 
pressure system for heating; for light- 
ing, a plentiful supply of — electric 
8-candle lamps to the reading tables ; 
and he considers ventilation a problem not 
yet solved. In the introduction the Editor 
of the series compares the development of 
public libraries, at the present day, to that of 
abbeys and cathedrals in Norman times, or 
of colleges and grammar schools under the 
Tudors, and thinks they may be considered 
as the characteristic buildings of the age. 
There is much in this point of view, though 
board schools, or, from another point of view, 
baths and washhouses, might put in a claim. 
While expressing a hope that our present 
day libraries may be as creditable archi- 
tecturally as the buildings of the past, he 
points out various circumstances which make 
this ideal difficult of realisation, but he omits 
the main reason, that the people and those 
acting for them—such as library committees 
—have no intense desire that the build- 
ings shall be masterpieces of Architec- 
ture; they want them convenient, and 
they do not care very much for anything else 
hut the cost. Although there may be present, 
to some extent, the conflict he deplores 
between architect and librarian—the one 
striving for effect, the other for convenience 
yet it is often the case that while two dif- 
ferent arrangements may be equally con- 
venient, one lends itself to a good effect and 
the other does not. It must not be forgotten 
also, that librarians differ among themselves 
on minor points of arrrangement and con- 
venience. There is no doubt that a better 
understanding between those who design 
and those who administer public libraries, is 
to be wished for; and there is equally ‘no 
doubt that this book is calculated to promote 
this end. 
lated on a book which. is evidently the’ out- 
come of much labour and research, 
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* © Library Construction.’ 
Gaoure ‘Allen. uction,”” by F, J, Burgoyne, M.A, 


Mr. Burgoyne is to be congratu- . 


Many of our readers will 
turn with interest to the 
report given on another page of the discussion 
at last Friday’s meeting of the Architectural 
Association (Discussion Section), when the 
subject of “ Specification” was discussed, ard 
several recent works on the subject were re- 
viewed. As might be supposed, many different 
views were expressed, but there seemed to be 
a concensus of opinion, though not absolute 
unanimity, on these three points :— 

(1) That the work of specification does not 
generally receive from architects the atten- 
tion its importance deserves. 

(2) That publications on the subject are 
welcomed by architects as aids in their work. 

(3) That the form of publication which 
best meets their needs is that adopted in 
* Specification.” 

Our report shows that amidst the chorus 
of appreciation of the latest publication from 
the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Offices there were 
mingled criticisms on several points of detail. 
It will be found that in the next issue of 
“Specification” some of the grounds for 
criticism, to which reference was made, are 
removed, and some of the suggested im- 
provements have been adopted. 


Specification. 


A CORRESPONDENT to 
a contemporary deserves 
the thanks of the Pro- 
fession for having hastened to call attention 
to the manner in which the competition for 
the proposed new Board Schools at Dartford 
is being conducted; and we hope that this 
paragraph may further serve as a warning to 
other would-be competitors who should con- 
template sending the guinea, which is de- 
manded by the Board in their advertisement, 
before the ‘‘ conditions” can be forwarded. 
In a certain sense, though not in a sense that 
will recommend it to architects, these “ Con- 
ditions” may be considered to be worth a 
guinea, for we do not remember in the annals 
of public competitions to have ever met a 
more impudent imposition than that which 
the Dartford School Board would here foist 
upon the Profession. The -“‘ Conditions ” 
reveal themselves to be so flagrantly inade- 
quate, make such unreasonable demands, and 
offer such inconsiderable benefits to com- 
petitors, both by way of premiums or promise 
of commissions, that we are induced to think 
the promoters have come very nearly within 
reach of an indictment for obtaining their 
guineas upon false pretences. Under these 
“Conditions” the usual complete set of 
drawings is. required for schools to accom- 
modate boys, girls, and infants to the total 
of 1550, but it is only intended to build the 
boys’ school, which amounts only to about 
one-third part of the bulk of the whole 
design. The Board does not undertake to 
appoint the author of the first or any award 
to carry out the work, and makes no promise 
to employ the architect who may be com- 
missioned to build the boys’ school, upon the 
erection of the remaining portions of his 
design, should they ever be executed. The 
premiums are to include attendance before the 
Board to enable its members to satisfy them- 
selves as to which is the most suitable design, 
and are to include all incidental expenses. 
And the premiums are precisely stated to be 
of the value of Thirty and Ten guineas 
respectively. Now the cost of building a 
Board school for 1550 children may be 
stated at a reasonable computation to be 
about £14,000. The average value of 
premiums offered in competitions for a 
design estimated to cost this sum is £170. 
Thus the Dartford School Board, while it has 
availed itself of all the monstrous precedents 


A Board School 
Competition. 


deforming our system of competitions which 


make the obligations of the promoters always 


ie 
vague and ambiguous, and has also fallen to 
the expedient of protecting its liabilities by 
assuming the incentive to competition among 
architects to be not the chance of a Commis- 
sion, but the premium offered, has yet, bes: les ; 
including exceyt onal and_ extraordinary 
seiv.ces in the amount, reduced tat premium 
to one quarter what has h therto been usually — 
proffered. Cee — > 
Art the same time that 
AComment. we repudiate such _ 
methods as those of the Dartford School 
Board, we must point out, as we have so- 
frequently had cause to do in this journal, — 
that the promotion of an Architectural 
Competition is wholly and solely a matter of 
business, and that any Board of Guardiars or — 
Corporation may hold its offer completely - 
justified by the fact of its acceptance by — 
those to whom it is made. Moreover, this is — 
hardly a ease of tyrannic capitalism, such as — 
has provoked outery and special commissions — 
in other connections. Architects may be 
considered to be ina perfectly unembarrassed 
and independent position; the embroglio 
in which they have involved themselves can _ 
provoke no commiseration from the public, 
but derision only; and, apart from the lack — 
of candour in the terms by which competitors — 
are tempted to send in their guineas, it cam 
be held that the action of the Dartford School _ 
Board reflects morally upon that body in any 
way. The correspondent to our contemporary, — 
to whom we have already referred, says: 
“The Board has decided to take the high- 
handed course of retaining the deposits unless" 
a bona-fide design is sent in,” apparently 
unconscious that this, almost without excep- — 
tion, is the condition upon which the fee is ten- ~ 
dered whenever it is required; and that such a — 
fee, ranging from five shillings to five pounds, — 
is a quite general feature of public competi- — 
tions. The writer seems also unconscious of — 
the fact that it is not unusual, but quite — 
usual, for the promoters to state in the “Con-— 
ditions” that they do not biud themselves to 
commission the author of the first award. It — 
has been found of public competitions in 
England, that in 54 per cent. of cases the pro- — 
moters are not bound to accept the “first 
award,” and, in 35 per cent., they are not — 
bound to accept “the first or any award.” — 
Thanks to the timely warning that has been — 
given, there is uo reason why anyone should ~ 
be tempted by the overtures of the Dartford — 
School Board, and we heartily hope that the — 
Board will be forced to amend the terms of 
its ‘ Conditions.” “a 


Some six weeks ago we — 
referred to a verdict for — 
£300 damages which was — 
granted by a jury to a plaintiff who claimed — 
compensation for loss of part of afoot through — 
the fall of an electric light standard, which — 
was being erected in the Chalk Farm Road; — 
and we now learn from the Bolton County 
Court that an award of £120 has been made — 
to a joiner’s labourer, by way of damages for — 
the loss of the little finger of his right hand. 
He was engaged by a local contractor in the — 
erection of a new fire station for the Bolton — 
Corporation when an iron girder fell and his 
finger was cut off. In commenting upon this — 
latter case the Globe remarks that, though in 
the past it was considered a distinction — 
to be worth one’s weight in gold, the — 
value of a British workman seems nowadays — 
to be about his weight in five-pound notes, — 
and suggests that, for the benefit of contractors, — 
a1 anatomical diagram of a workman should — 
be published, with the average value at law 
of each part figured thereon. The time seems — 
to be approaching when a maimed workman | 
will be sought after by contractors in favour 
of a sound one. A man with only one leg or — 
nine fingers may be considered to be econo- 
mical in event of accidents, There would be 
less of him to pay for, A Ts 


Compensation. 
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MODERN OPERA HOUSES AND 
| THEATRES. * 


By Epwin O. Sacus. 


j E have received the third and concluding 


volume of Mr. Sachs exhaustive and 
valuable work on Modern Opera 
In this great and 
mportant work, which has occupied three 
years in publication, the first volume appear- 


ee, 
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GRAND STAIRCASE, PARIS OPERA HOUSE, 


ing in May, 1896, and the second in July, 
1897, the author has not confined himself to 
theinterests of the Architectural expert merely, 
but has also, as he says, considered those of “the 
actor, theatre manager, lessee, public official, 
sritic, and playgoer,’ and he is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success with which he 


* Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. Examples 
selected from playhouses recently erected in Europe, 
with a short descriptive text, and a treatise on theatre 
planving and construction, with supplements on stage 
machinery, theatre fires, and protective legislation. 
By Edwin O, Sachs, architect. Three vols., £15 15s. nett. 
Published by B, T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London, 
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has accomplished his ambitious task. The 
book stands, and will stand for many years, as 
the most complete and comprehensive survey 
of modern theatres, their design, management, 
and construction, in existence. ‘This, the third 
volume, differs from those which have preceded 
it in consisting mainly of letterpress, illustrated 
indeed with 850 illustrations in the text, but 
containing only twenty full-page plates, as 
compared with the one hundred each which 
appeared in Volumes I and II. The two first 
chapters deal with General Arrangement and 
Auditorium Arrangement; and the remaining 
five concern such particular and technical 


aspects of the subject as Communication, 
Service, Construction, Equipment, and Safety 
of Life. In the first volume, Mr. Sachs stated 
the main groups or classes into which theatres 
might be divided as being, court, national, 
government, municipal, subscription, and 
private theatres; and in this volume he enters 
into details of the general conditions and par- 
ticularrequirements of amodern playhouse with 
special reference to the financial aspect of the 
subject, and with regard to matters which 
should regulate the staff employed in working 
such a theatre A. particularly interesting 


feature of the volume, and which is, indeed, 
characteristic of the thorough methods with 
which Mr. Sachs has dealt with all aspects of 
his subject, is a series of tables giving full and 
complete dimensions, with cost of construc- 
tion, period of erection, and seating capacity 
of fifty-five English and Continental theatres, 
supplemented with a plate giving comparative 
block plans of all these theatres drawn to a 
uniform scale, so that the relative significance 
of his figures may be grasped at once. 

Mr. Sachs hopes of his book that it “may in 
some slight measure tend to raise the standard 
of the housing of the drama in our Metropolis, 
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and that the examples presented in this work 
may assist all those who are interasted in 
theatres—whether resident on this side of the 
Channel or abroad—in determining the charac- 
ter of the future playhouses of Europe.” 
His modest ambition certainly deserves to be 
justified. 

But here in England there are cause 
tending to prejudice the development of 
theatre Architecture which do not exist on 
the Continent. In the first place, of the five 
different orders or classes into which, as above 
described, Mr. Sachs divides modern theatres 
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and opera houses, -practically only one, the 
last. on his list, viz., the Private Theatre, has 
any existence. Our theatres being thus 
merely speculations on the part of private 
individuals, lose the national or municipal 
importance which distinguishes ‘many Con- 
tinental theatres, and which has set a model 
and raised the popular idea of what a theatre 
should rightly be among other European 
peoples. In point of planning, upon- which 
Mr. Sachs lays so much stress, English 
architects rarely have any opportunity of 
doing justice to themselves or their subject, 
for the theatres they are commissioned 
to build are allotted to such sites as may be 
most readily and cheaply acquired, and 
necessity rather than expediency dictates the 
possibilities and limits of their plan. For this 
same reason the esthetic qualities of designs 
for theatres in England are greatly prejudiced, 
and the architect has to consider himself 
fortunate if he can get any distinctive character 
into his theatre which shall distinguish it 
from other buildings in the long rank of 
shops and business premises in which it 
is usually set. An example of the insuper- 
able difficulties which beset those who are 
ambitious to build a useful and imposing 
theatre, may be instanced in the “ Royal Eng- 
lish Opera House” now known as the “ Palace 
Theatre.” The plan was seriously hampered, 
and, for all the cleverness of the architect who 
designed the wall-veil, it is obvious that he 
had no opportunity to design such a building 
as would satisfy his idea of what a theatre 
should be. And here again lies another 
difficulty i1 the way of theatrical Archi- 
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STAIRCASE, COURT OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM. 
“AND THEATRES.” 
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tecture.. Our theatres are not built by- 
architects, but by theatre specialists, who are 
expected to combine the responsibilities of a 


of engineer, architect, and often company pro- 
moter and theatrical speculator. Mr. Sachs 
tells us that he has known several cases where 
the architect has even become a part-lessee, a 
part-owner, and a part-mortgagee; and he 
recalls that the late Mr. C. J. Phipps spoke to 
him with regret of the fact that in the course 
of an important theatrical enterprise, with 
which he had been recently connected, he had 
little time to give to the rendering or decora- 
tion of the structure in question. 


House was the last building of this kind 
which was placed in the sole and entire charge 
of an architect. The present usage commonly 
employs an architect to design the wall-veil of 
the principal elevations, and hands the internal 
design over in bulk to a firm of decorators. 
To this we may add that the promoters, in their 
anxiety to secure an early profit on the money 
paid for the sité, have no care so that the 
building is raised quickly, has the requisite 
seating ‘accommodation, and is cheap and 
showy. Mr. Sachs reverts to a topic which he 
referred -to in one of the earlier volumes, and 
speculates on the possibility of endowed or 
subsidised state or municipal theatres. 
“There is,’ he says, “a growing feeling, in 
London and many of our large provincial 
centres, that the representation of plays should 
meet the recognition and encouragement of the 
public authority, whether the latter represents 
the central government or an individual com- 
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financial agent with the multifarious duties - 


We believe that Covent Garden Opera’ 


THE FEUDAL PRINCIPLES OF 


munity,” and he expresses himself as inclined to 
think that the London County Council may soon 
seriously consider the advisability of officially 
supporting both opera and drama. We are 
not so sanguine as is Mr. Sachs in this matter, 
but the enormously increased popularity of 
operas and stage plays in England during the 
last fifteen years, and the distinction a few 
years back bestowed for the first time upon an 
actor, do certainly point to the possibility of 
such a course at some future date. We should 
welcome the innovation warmly, both as tend- 
ing to improve the popular taste in architec- 
tural, histrionic, and operatic art, and as 
opening a new and legitimate field of design 
to our architects. pe 

The illustrations of staircases appearing in 
these pages are from Mr. Sachs’ book, and show 
the staircases at the Opera House, Stockholm ; 
the grand staircases at the Court Theatre, 
Vienna, at Odessa, and at the Paris Opera 
House, “a 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


By WituiAm H. Stracroousz, LL.D., 
: Barrister-at-Law, 


? Vv. a 
HE word seisin (a) is used so frequently in — 
real property law that I had betterexplain — 
it before we go any further. Absolute — 
ownership of land is unknown to English law. 
As we have already seen, all land in England — 
is supposed to be held, either mediately or 
immediately, from the Sovereign. The feudal — 
reasons of this were explained in the first — 
article, and it is important to remember that, 
though knight’s service, which was the most 
genuine species of feudal tenure, was abolished — 
by 12 Car. IL., c. 24, the feudal system of land — 
tenure was not abolished by that or any other 
Act, and, consequently, remains still in force, 
in so far that tothe present day this feudal 
holding of land from someone else is the 
highest kind of ownership the law recognises - 
in land. It will also be remembered that lease- — 
holders for a term of years were in early times _ 
not looked upon as having any ownership in — 
the land, but merely as bailiffs, who had to 
account to the lord for the profits at a fixed 
sum. Now the word seisin, which originally 
meant nothing more than possession, has from 
a very early period been used to mean some- 
thing more than bare possession, namely, 
feudal possession, or possession as a feudal 
tenant. A freehold means such a holding of 
land as is worthy of a free man. To say, then, 
that a man is seised of land must mean not 
merely that he has the bare possession of the 
land, but that he is the owner of the freehold — 
thereof, for only a free man would have been 
considered worthy to be accepted as a feudal 
tenant. 

Seisin, then, coupling as it does the con- 
ception of possession with that of feudal 
tenure, is a useful term to distinguish the 
feudal ownership of land, which, though not 
absolute, is the highest our law permits, from — 
other kinds of pseudo or temporary owner- 
ships belonging to other tenures. ae? 

We have now to consider copyholds which, — 
with frankalmoign and grand serjeanty, were, 
it will be remembered, preserved by 12 Car. II., — 
Cra ae 

There were, as we have seen, four ancient 
species of tenure in England, viz.:— 4 

1. The tenure in chivalry, or knight’s- 
service, where the service was free or honour-— 
able, but necessarily, from its military nature, 
uncertain, and, therefore, incapable of being 
determined beforehand. 4 

2. Free socage, where the services were 
both honourable and certain, so that they were — 
capable of being pre-arranged. ; 

3. Pure villainage, where the services were 
both base and uncertain. 

4, Villain socage, or privileged villainage, — 
where they were base but certain. oa 

The first two are the parents of our freehold 


a 
(2) Derived from the old High German wor 
** sazjan.”* eae, Uy a 


_manerii, and his servants. 
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the latter two of our copyhold estates. To 
understand how copyholds sprang from these 
base or villainous tenures we must consider 
the origin and nature of manors which date 
back to Saxon times, and of which Blackstone’s 
account is, perhaps, at once the most succinct 
and clear, 

“A manor, manerium, a manendo,” he says 
(b), “because the usual residence of the 
owner seems to have been a district of ground 
held by lords or great personages, who kept 
in their own hands so much land as was 
necessary for the use of their families, which 


were called terrge dominicales, or demesne 


lands; being occupied by the lord, or dominus 


The other, or 
tenemental, lands they distributed among 


_ their tenants ; from which the different modes 


of tenure were distinguished by two different 
names. First, book-land, or charterland, which 
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— 
-is, two tenants at the least, the manor itself 


is lost.” 

All manors now existing must, I may here 
observe, be at leastasold as the eighteenth year 
ofthe reign of Edward I. The reason of which 
was as follows: Prior to this date the greater 
barons used to grant smaller manors to be held 
from themselves by inferior persons, and these 
inferior persons again granted smaller manors 
to be held of themselves, and so on downwards, 


the process being called subinfeudation, or the 


creation of sub-feuds. At last the lords para- 
mount found that their feudal profits of ward- 
ships, marriages, escheats, &c., were falling 
into the hands of these inferior lords, and to 
prevent this they procured the passing of a 
celebrated statute which is called the statute 
of quia emptores (c) from its opening words, and 
which directs that upon all sales or feoff- 
ments (d) of land, the feoffee shall hold the 
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To return now to folkland, which is the 
origin of copyholds. “Under the Saxon 
government there were, as Sir William Temple 
speaks, a sort of people in «a condition of 
downright servitude, used and employed in the 
most servile works, and belonging, both they, 
their children and effects, to the lord of the 
soil, like the rest. of the cattle or stock upon it. 
These seem to have been those who held what 
was called the folkland, from which they were 
removable at the lord’s pleasure. 

In what respect, it may be asked, if any, was 
the state of these villains, which continued 
long after the Norman Conquest, different from 
that of pure slavery? The answer seems to be, 
that the only quality in which it was distin- 
guished from pure slavery was, that having 
been admitted to the feudal oath of fealty, the 
villain tenants had conferred upon them a right 
of protection, which raised them to a state 
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was held by deed under certain rents and free 
services, and in effect differed nothing from free 
socage lands ; and from hence have arisen most 
of the freehold tenants who hold particular 
manors, and owe suit and service to the same. 
The other species was called folk-land, which 
was held by no assurance in writing, but distri- 
buted among the common folk or people at 
the pleasure of the lord, and resumed at his 
discretion, being indeed held in villainage. 
The residue of the manor, being uncultivated. 
was termed the lord’s waste, and served for 
public roads, and for common pasture to the 
lord and his tenants. Manors were formerly 
_ called baronies, as they still are lordships ; and 
each lord or baron was empowered to hold a 
domestic court, called the court baron, for 
redressing misdemeanoursand nuisances within 
the manor, and for settling disputes of property 
among the tenants. This court is an insepar- 
able ingredient of every manor, and if the 
number of suitors should so fail as not to 
leave sufficient to make a jury or homage, that 


(b) 2 Bl Com, ¢, 6, 
cece 


* 


same, not of his immediate feoffor, but of the 
chief lord of the fee, of whom such feoffor 
himself held it. This statute, while putting a 
stop to the process of subinfeudation, gave at 
the same time a free power of alienating lands. 
I shall have to refer to it again, but I may 
mention here that to the present day its effect 
is this: That the holder of an estate in fee 
simple (which is the largest estate the law 
recognises, being an estate to a man and his 
heirs simply and without restriction), while 
he can at will substitute another person for 
himself the holder thereof, so that the estate 
will last so long as the other person has heirs, 
cannot create a tenure by which this person 
holds under him in fee simple. This is shortly 
expressed by saying that the statute of quia 
emptores allows alienation, but forbids sub- 
infeudation. 


(c) 18 Edward I, c,1. Ancient statutes are frequently 
called by the words with which they begin. 

(d) A feoffment isa deed evidencing the transfer to 
another person of the feudal tenure. The person who 
transfers is called the feottor, the person to whom the 
tenure is transferred the feoftee, 
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superior to that of downright slavery, though 
inferior to every other condition (e). 

Such, then, was the original condition of 
these villain tenants, and it continued far into 
the fourteenth century (f). They were prac- 
tically the slaves of the lord, and they held 
their little plots of land merely at the will of 
the lord, and by services that were base and 
uncertain. 

Gradually, however, the common law, of 
which custom is the life, came to regulate this 
originally quite arbitrary tenure. The tenant, 
said the law, holds, no doubt, by the will of the 
lord, but that will is not te be regarded as a 
merely capricious one, but such a will as is 
agreeable to the customs of the manor, which 
customs were preserved and evidenced by the 
rolls of the several courts baron in which they 
were entered.~ “And, as such tenants had 
nothing to show for their estates but these 
customs, and admissions in pursuance of them, 


(e) 2 Bl, Com. C, 6, Vinogradoff, Villainage in Eng: 
land, Es#ay 1, c. 1. 
(f) Vinogradoff, Ib, 
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entered on those rolls, or the copies of such 
entries witnessed by the steward, they now 
began to be called tenants by copy of court roll, 
and their tenure itself a copyhold” (q). 
Copyholders, in fact, are, as Blackstone says 
in the same place, no other than villains who, 
by a long series of immemorial encroachments 
on the land, have at last established a cus- 
tomary right to those estates, which before 
were held absolutely at the lord’s will. Never- 
theless, though the tenure of the copyholder 
has been so strengthened and protected by 


custom that,as Blackstone says (h),“ he has in- 


many places an interest full as good, in others 
better than his lord,” still we must remember 
that in legal intendment his estate is, to the 
present day, nothing more than an estate at 
will. It is true that it can now be enfranchised 
(converted into a freehold) compulsorily at the 
instance of either the lord or tenant (i), but 
until it is enfranchised it remains simply an 
estate at will, that is, one that can be deter- 
mined at the will of either party (albeit the 
will is to be determined by the customs of the 
manor), which is the lowest kind of estate 
known to the law. 

So firm is now the copyholder’s tenure, that 
the fact of his estate being in law a mere 
estate at will may seem of little practical 
moment, yet it is productive of consequences 
that are of great’ substantial importance. 
Thus, the copyholder being a tenant at will 
(never mind how the will is to be interpreted), 
the seisin of the land lies not in him, but in 
the lord. The result of this is rather peculiar 
as regards both lord and tenant. On the one 
hand, the lord having the seisin, or feudal 
ownership of the land, has the right to all 
timber growing on the surface, even though 
planted by the tenant, and to all mines and 
minerals below it. Hence the proverb, “The 
oak scorns to grow except on free land,” for 
timber is rarely found on land thatis subject 
to copyhold tenure. On the other hand, 
owing to the rights which custom has given to 
the tenant, the lord cannot without his leave 
come upon the land to open his mines or fell 
his timber, 

Again, the seisin being in the lord, the tenant 
cannot, in the absence of a special custom, 
without forfeiting his land, grant a lease of it 
for more than one year; for to grant a lease 
for a longer period, without the authority of a 
special custom, would be to impose on the lord 
a tenant of his own lands without the 
authority of custom, and custom is the life of 
all copyhold assurances (j). Neither can the 
tenant commit either what is called voluntary 
waste by opening mines, cutting down timber, 
or pulling down buildings, nor permissive 
waste by neglecting to repair. or the land, 
with all that is under it or on it, belongs to 
the lord, the tenant having only a customary 
right to enjoy the occupation (j). 

Another consequence of both of the seisin 
being in the lord and of a copyhold being an 
estate at will according to the custom of the 
manor, is that when copyholds are conveyed 
from one person to another, their transfer 
must be conducted in. conformity with the old 
method which was adopted when transfer of 
them was first allowed, by which the outgoing 
copyholder first surrenders the land into the 
hands of the lord or his steward, who then 
admits the transferree or incomer. The sur- 
render of the transferror and admission of the 
transferree were made at what was called the 
Customary Court, which was a sitting of the 
Court Baron, attended by  copyholders, 
Formerly it was necessary that two copy- 
holders should be present to form a court, but 
now the Customary Court may be held without 
the presence of any copyholder. (i) 

Ancient demesne and customary freeholds 
are two forms of copyholds which require afew 
words of explanation, though they are not of 
any very great practical importance at the 
present time. 

- The former, which is described by Blackstone 


(7) 2 Bl. Com., ec. 6. 

(h) Ib. 

(7) Copyhold Acts, 15 and 16 Vict., ¢. 51, amended by 
21 and 22 Vict., ¢. 94, 50 and 51 Viet., c. 73, and 57 and 
58 Vict., c. 46. 

(3) Williams, Principles of Real Property, c. 1, p. 3. 
(4), 4 and 5 Vict. ¢. 35, 8. 86, now -replaced by 57 and 
58 Vict, ¢. 46, s.’82. F 


‘position. 
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as “no other than an exalted species of copy- 
holds,” (l) seems to have descended from 
privileged villainage, as common copyhold did 
from pure villainage. (m) “ Ancient demesne,” 
says Blackstone, “consists of those lands or 
manors, which, though now perhaps granted 
out to private subjects, were actually in the 
hands of the Crown in the time of Edward the 
Confessor or William the Conqueror, and so 
appear to have been by the great survey in the 
Exchequer called Doomsday Book.” Of the 
tenants in these lands, he says, “they had 
many immunities and privileges granted to 
them; as, to try the right of their property in 
a peculiar court of their own (n), calleda court 
of ancient demesne, by a peculiar process, 
denominated a writ of right close: not to pay 
toll or taxes, not to contribute to the expenses 
of knights of the shire, not to be put on juries 


and the like.” (0). Tenants in ancient demesne . 


held by services that were base but certain, 
and they could not alienate their tenements 
by grant or feoffment, any more than pure 
villains could, but had to surrender them to 
the lord, or his steward, to be again granted 
out and held in villainage. (0). There is, 
however, this difference between the surrender 
of common copyholds and ancient demesne, 
that in the latter case it is not used to say 
“to hold at the will of the lord,” but only “to 
hold according to the custom of the manor.” 
Customary freeholds are copyholds in which 
the tenant holds by copy of court roll, but not 
expressed to be at the will of the lord. These, 
like tenures-in ancient demesne, ‘differ from 
freeholds by one especial mark and tincture of 
villainage, noted by Bracton and remaining to 


this day—viz., that they cannot be conveyed 


from one man to another by the general 
common law conveyance of feoffment, and the 
rest, but must pass by surrender to the lord, 
or his steward, in the manner of common 
copyholds (0).” Whether what are called 
customary freeholds are really freeholds or 
not, that is to say, whether the seisin of the 


land is in the lord or the tenant, was for long. 


a matter of dispute amongst the learned, but 
the courts of law have now settled that the 
seisin, and therefore the freehold, is in the 
lord and not in the tenant. Still, it may be 
well to remember that in the opinion of so 
great an authority as Mr. Williams, “a re- 
currence to first principles seems.to show that 
the question, whether the freehold is in the 
lord or in the tenant, is to be answered, not by 
an appeal to learned dicta, or conflicting 
decisions, but by ascertaining in each case 
whether the well-known rights of freeholders, 
such as to cut timber and dig mines, are 
vested in the lord or in the tenant.” (p). 
Copyholds came into existence at a time 
when only freehold estates in land were recog- 
nised by law, and hence they were moulded, 
according to the customs of different manors, 
into forms analogous to those of freehold 
estates; so that there are copyhold estates in 
fee simple, in fee tail, and for life; and in this 
way they came to be classified as real estate, 
from their formal resemblance to freeholds to 


which alone the expression real estate primarily - 


applied. Leaseholds, on the other hand, not 
being recognised by law till a later period, 
were left to belong to the class of chattel or 
personal property, though they are often 
spoken of as chattels real, as having been 
derived from real estate. 

Copyholds thus occupy an anomalous 
They are not freeholds, being in 
strict law merely estates at will, and such as 
were held originally by base services, neverthe- 
less, while an estate for any term of years, how- 
ever long, is merely a man’s chattel or personal 
property, a copyhold is his real property. 

So far we have briefly considered the nature 
and origin of the tenures by which real 
property is held in England. 


CASKIEBEN House, near Aberdeen, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Pirie, M.P., has been burned 
down. 


(1) 2 Bl. Com.,¢.6. , 
(m) Ib. Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, C. 3, 

' (n) Abolished by.15.and 16 Vict., C, 76, ss, 168, sq. 
(0) 2 Bl, Com., c. 6. we oan a0 : ; 
(p) Principles of Real Property, c, 1, P.3. 9 


in that sense, is not a difficult business; but 
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HOUSE - PLANNING FROM TH 
AESTHETIC POINT OF VIEW.’ 


By H. Hearucors StarnamM. 


(Continued from page 362.) 


BPs who were present at Mr. 
Webb’s ‘charming little lecture 
Class of Design at the beginning of thes 
will not have forgotten his remarks on 
advisability of having a little mystery 
surprise in the planning of a house; inas 
as. the host generally rather enjoyed sh 
his guests over the house, there was not 
same occasion for plain and direct plann 
as there was in a public building wh 
strangers. had to find their own: way abc 
I quite agree with that as. far as it refers 
the average-sized dwelling-house. But wh 
you come to the largest class of mans 
mystery-planning may become an incon 
nience rather than an enjoyment to the gu 
Your host may give himself the pleasure 
escorting you from the smoking room through 
a labyrinth of passages to your bedroom door 
at night, but in the morning you may find 
yourself under the necessity of ringing for a 

SERVANT To SHow You THE Way 
to the breakfast room. This is a mere point 
of convenience, not of Art, but it is worth 
consideration. It is a nuisance to be losing 
yourself in a great house, and getting 
into the wrong rooms. But this is a 
minor consideration in comparison with 
the esthetic one. It is often urged, I know, 
that the rambling and irregular house is 
the more homelike. But it is forgotten that 
@ mansion on the largest scale may (or rather 
should) aim at something more than homeli- 
ness. It is to some extent a house of state ; i 
should aim at the qualities of stateliness and 
dignity. And it is here that the great charm 
of house architecture comes in. Here there is 
the opportunity of combining architectural 
dignity with novelty and originality of” 
grouping; the interest of arranging and 
shaping rooms so as to combine architec- 
tural effect with convenience. There are no 
by-laws or requirements of public bodies te 
hamper the architect ; if his client is wealthy 
and really wants a fine and impressive house, 
the architect has the opportunity of evolving 
and shaping a new and original architectural 
creation which may be of the highest order, 
and imparting to it the dignity and symmetr 
which should belong to an architectura 
design thoroughly thought out and modelled. 
To adopt the rambling plan is to throw 
away a great deal of this opportunity, The 
rambling plan is not shaped at all, it is 
merely thrown together; it is supposed to 
afford a basis of picturesque effect, which 
really means a crowding together of differe 
blocks of building, with a tower at some 
corner where you do not expect it, without 
any real design at all. — y 
THE PICTURESQUE, 


what has become of the dignity which should 
belong to the great house of the neighbour 
hood? “The stately homes of England,” 
they are called in some popular ballad, 2 
stately no longer. Compare, for example, t 
block plan of Castle Howard with that 
of one of the rambling plans; the one 
is obviously the foundation for a dignified and 
grandiose mansion; the other may have char- 
acter but it can have no grandeur; it is a 
shapeless plan destitute of any leading 
It is worth while to endeavour to realise wh 
was the ideal mansion of the great philoso 
of the Elizabethan era, when he publish 
towards the latter end of Elizabeth’s reig 
his famous Essays, including the one “ O1 
Building.” : ‘a 


In Bacon’s Time 3 
the courtyard orquadrangle system of plan 
was still in favour, and he requires no 
than three courtyards before you get to 


¥ A paper read before the Architectural Associ 
on Friday, January 6th, 1899... = = 
ay 


an arrangement which I should think 
never been carried out in actual building, 
ss it were a Babylonian palace or an 
ptian temple. The three courts are to 
a kind of crescendo for the state approach 
to the house ; first “ a green court with a wall 
about it; next a court of the same, but more 
nished with little turrets, or rather em- 
ishments on the wall; and a third court to 
ke a square with the front” (the front of 


the mansion to form one side of it), “but not 
to be built nor yet enclosed with a naked wall, 
_ but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft... , 
and cloistered on the inside with pillars, and 
not with arches below.” The last words are 
rather obscure. I think there ought to be a 
comma after “arches,’ and that he merely 
_ means that “3 
pre He WisHES THE CLOISTER 
to be a colonnade and not an arcade; an 
indication of the Renaissance taste for columns 
which was just then beginning to reach 
econ ne 


’ 
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England. This is the only indication of style 
in architectural detail that can be extracted 
from the description. When we come to the 
house itself, the front is to have on one side 
a great banqueting hall 40ft. high “for 
feasts and triumphs;” this is to be “above 
stairs” (i.e. it is to be raised on a lofty 
basement story), with a room for preparation 
under it. The other side of the house is to be 
in two stories, the main one divided into a hall 


and a chapel, and “at the farther end a winter 
and summer parlour;” this looks as if one 
parlour was to face to the front and the other 
to the inner quadrangle, that on the sunny 
side being of course the winter parlour; in 
that case, “the farther end” means the end 
farthest from the centre axis of the building. 


Tur Two Sipes oF THE FRONT 
are to be “uniform without, though severally 


partitioned within,’ a principle which was 
destined to be only too well carried out in 
many an English house of the following two 


_ centuries. 
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Beyond this front is then to be a 
fair court (“quadrangle”) but three sides of 
it a lower building than the front; the return 
on the banquet side to be all stately galleries, 
with three or five cupolas in the length of it; 
the other side to be ordinary presence chambers 
and some bedrooms; but all three sides to be 
“a, double house without through lights on the 
sides, that you may have rooms from the sun 
both for forenoon and afternoon.” This is 


pty 


ewe 


FROM “MODERN OPERA HOUSES AND THEATRES.” 


rather lightly said, and could surely have 
hardly applied te the side with the “stately 
galleries.” As to communication, probably 
Bacon counted on all these rooms opening out 
of each other, as they do all round in such 
mansions as____ - 


. BuririeH House 

and others, and even with the greater part of 
Hampton Court, which is, of course, a good 
deal later. Four staircases were to be placed 
in turrets projecting into the court at the re- 
entering angles. @#mbowed windows have 


. 


% 
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their advantages, “they be pretty retiring 
places for conference; and, besides, they keep 
both the wind and the sun off, for that which 
would strike almost through the room doth 
scarce pass the window. But let them be few; 
four in the court and on the sides only.” He 
probably means two on each of the return 
wings; the front wing could not have one, as 
the centre entry to the quadrangle would be in 
the way. The quadrangle is not to be paved, 
“for that striketh up a great heat in summer 
and cold in winter;” only with paved side and 
cross walks, and the four spaces laid out in 
grass. Beyond this court is to be another of 
the same size and height, which (outside) is to 
be environed with 
Tur GARDEN ON ALL SIDEs, 


and (on the inside) “cloistered on all sides 
upon decent and beautiful arches, as high as 
the first story.” This cloister, apparently, is 
to be an arcaded one. “On the under side, 
towards the garden, it is to be turned into a 
place of shade, and only have windows towards 
the garden”—i.c., on the outer side of the 
buildings. Then, after a reference to the 
arrangement of the rooms on the fourth or 
farther side, he adds that here there is to be 
“on the ground story a fair gallery open, upon 
pillars.” This description forms a curious 
coincidence with the actual arrangement of the 
Second Court of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where there is an arcaded cloister on three 
sides, and an entirely open space on the fourth 
side, with piers to carry the library above. 
Bacon adds that the third story, on this 
farther side, is also to be “an open gallery on 
pillars, to take the air and freshness of the 
garden.” In this upper gallery there were to 
be fountains running from the walls. One 
further detail: “At both corners of the 
further side, by way of return, let there be 
two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, 
anda rich cupola in the midst.” I confess I 
cannot make out exactly where these “ delicate 
cabinets ” were to be placed. Such is Bacon’s 
idea of a great mansion on the 


QUADRANGLE PRINCIPLE OF PLAN. 


It would not be a bad study for the Academy 
or the Institute to set as the subject of one of 
their prizes—the Travelling Studentship or 
the Soane Medallion—to restore Bacon’s 
mansion in plan, section, and elevation, and 
make a bird’s-eye view of it. Bacon, it may 
be observed, deals only with the superior 
portions of the mansion. “As for offices,” he 
says, “let them stand at a distance, with some 
low galleries to pass from them to the palace 
itself.” This is really much the way they were 
placed by Vanbrugh at Seaton Delavel, only 
that Vanbrugh had them flanking the front or 
entrance courtyard of the house; masked by 
the colonnades, it is true, but still pretty well 
in evidence, whereas I think Bacon wanted 
them 
Out or THE Way or NorTIcE 


altogether. “ Offices” probably did not with 
him include the kitchens, as he rather implies, 
in the course of his essay, that these would 
be in the basement of the main building. 
The quadrangle system of plan is no doubt 
one of the best for combining a considerable 
degree of architectural effect with a certain 
degree of retirement and domestic feeling. 
It was not the most effective for an exterior 
view, as in most cases one only gets the 
architectural impression of the front; nor is it 
the most wholesome form of plan in a sanitary 
sense. The £ plan, with or without the 
centre shank to the E£, gets over two of these 
objections, and, especially with a low screen or 
colonnade across the fourth side, is highly 
effective architecturally ; but it introduces 
the new objection, for internal convenience, 
that each end of the returns is a cul-de-sac. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE new branch School of Art in course of 
erection at the corner of Moseley Road and 
Lime Grove, Birmingham, was the subject of 
® Local Government Board inquiry into the 
application of the Corporation for powers to 
borrow £10,000 necessary for the under- 
taking. 


_THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


R.1I.B.A. 


AWARD OF .PRIZES AND DISCUSSION 
ON BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects last Monday evening. 
the chair was taken by Mr. W. J. Locke. The 
first business was the announcement by the 
chairman of the awards of prizes and student- 
ships for 1898-99. These were as follows :— 

The Institute Silver Medal and twenty-five 
guineas, for essays on the use and value of 
colour in Architecture:—H OC. Corlette. 
The Chairman remarked that the essays this 
year had been of exceptional excellence. 

The Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas 
for measured drawings of ancient buildings in 
the United Kingdom or abroad.—Henry Ernest 
Kirby (subject, St. Paul’s Cathedral), Medals 
and £5 5s., Heaton Comyn (subject, St. Cathe- 
rine’s College, Cambridge), and Edward F. 
Knight (subject, Southwold Church). 

The Soane Medallion and £100 (to be devoted 
to Continental travel), for a design for a concert 


hall.—William Arthur Mellon. Eleven designs — 


were sent in this competition. 

The Pugin Studentship: Silver medal and 
£40 (to be devoted to travel in the United 
Kingdom) for sets of drawings.—J. Hervey 
Rutherford. This, said the chairman, was the 
largest and finest competition on record, and 
the following additional prizes had _ been 
awarded: Medal and ten guineas, EH. H. 
Bennett; medal and five guineas, Ramsay 
Traquair; certificate of honourable mention, 
Albert Herbert. 

The Owen Jones Studentship: Certificate 
and £100 (for travel and study of colour).— 
John Stewart, 

The Goodwin Bursary: Silver medal and 
£40 (for travel outside the United Kingdom). 
—E. W. N. Wonnacott. 

The Tite Prize: Certificate and £30 (for 
travel in Italy), for designs for a royal 
mausoleum—James B. Fulton. Eight designs 
were sent in, and extra prizes were awarded 
as follows: Medal and five guineas, Alexander 
M. Gardner ; certificate of honourable mention, 
Ernest Jago. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and ten guineas, 
for designs for a fruit, flower, and vegetable 
market—G. Gardner Wallace. Certificate of 
honourable mention, Charles A. Daubney. 

The meeting then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the following resolutions moved 
by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge :— 

1. That the administration of local building 
bye-laws in rural districts is a matter calling 
for the action of the Royal Institute. 

2. That the Council be requested to com- 
municate with the Local Government Board 
on the subject, and to appoint a special com- 
mittee to consider and take action thereon. 

3. That matters of sanitation, including the 
preparation of the site for building, should in 
all cases be carried out under the supervision 
of tke local authorities. That where separate 
tenements adjoin they should be divided by 
party walls of incombustible material. That 
the interests of the public in buildings in rural 
districts are not such as to justify any further 
interference on the part of the public autho- 
rities with the construction of buildings. 

In support of these propositions Mr. Ridge 
pointed out how the restrictions imposed by 
local bye-laws in rural districts added to the 
difficulties and duties of architects and to the 
expenses of their clients. He recommended 
that the Local Government Board should be 
approached on the matter because the consent 
of that body was necessary to any local bye- 
laws. He considered that the local authorities 
in rural districts were not to be compared for 
business qualities with those in the large 
towns ; nor were they able to pay such compe- 
tent men to act as surveyors. ‘These rural 
councils were not in a position to frame their 
own bye-laws, but obtained them from the 
Local Government Board; therefore it was 
desirable to approach that Board to get them 
to reconsider the model bye-laws they put 
forward for-the guidance of local authorities. 
Since those bye-laws were framed, a new 


Other suggestions were made by members of 
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Metropolitan Building Act had been passed 
under which there was much greater libert 
of building and design than under the old Act 
The model bye-laws, however applicable tf 
large towns, were perversely inapplicable ir 
rural districts. He failed to see that ther 
was any necessity at all for the vast majorit 
of the bye-laws that were enforced in countr 
places. If they could persuade the Local 
Government Board to draw up a series of bye 
laws that would apply to large town 
another for towns of smaller dimensions 
and a third series for rural districts, architect 
would be saved much unpleasant supervisio1 
and unpleasant intercourse with men who 
knew very little about building, though muel 
about the particular bye-laws they considere 
themselves bound to enforce. He objected te 
these matters being under the jurisdiction of 
country magistrates, and to the system o 
accumulative penalties for infringements of 
the bye-laws. i 
The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Wood 
ward, who remarked that architects were 
subject to ‘‘a policy of pin pricks,” the restrie 
tionsimposed being often on matters absolutely 
trivial in their character and of no use what. 
ever to the client or the public. ¥ 
Mr. Matthews complained of the use often 
made of the model bye-laws issued by the 
Local Government Board; they were adopted 
too much in their entirety by the local bodies, 
instead of being taken as models and adapted 
to the requirements of the particular neigh- 
bourhood. 4 
Mr. Fleming, while heartily agreeing 
with the first two resolutions, suggested 
that it would be unwise to tie the hands of 
the committee to be appointed by expressing 
opinion on the matters of detail referred to in 
the third resolution. Succeeding speakers 
took a similar view. "3 
Mr. Gordon Smith assured the meeting that 
any representations from*the R.I.B.A. wou 
be received by the Local Government Bos 
with the greatest respect and attention. Att 
same time, he could not agree with all that hi 
been said., He thought there was a grea’ 
absence of knowledge on the part of architects 
as to the laws relating to building. Mr. Smith 
proceeded to explain the various Acts which 
governed the action of the Local Government 
Board in respect to their attitude to local 
bye-laws. He was not prepared to admit that 
Rural District Councils were less competent 
to make bye-laws than Urban District Coun- 
cils, and he pointed out that those who wer 
dissatisfied with the decisions of count 
magistrates could appeal to a higher court. — 
Mr. Ridge briefly replied, and, accepting the 
suggestions of previous speakers, withdrew 
his third resolution. The first two resolutions 
were then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. a 


At Reading, during the recent gale, one of 
the spires of the ancient parish church of St 
Lawrence was blown off. a 

Ir is proposed to erect a temperance Insti- 
tute at Dudley, at a cost of about £5000. The 
Institute would contain a large hall, with a 
gallery capable of seating 600 people, reading 
and recreation rooms, gymnasium, and a ¢a 

Aw illustration has just been afforded of the 
immense increase in value of City land. The 
site of the Methodist Centennial Hall in 
Bishopsgate Street cost about sixty years ago 
£15,000, and a similar sum was spent on the 
Hall. Recently a firm in the City made an offer 
for the freehold of no less a sum than £230,000. 
This works out at something like £27 a square 
foot, but the offer, magnificent as it seems, 
was refused by the owners. f 

‘Tue Southport Town Council has adopted a 
recommendation of the Parks Committee that 
trees be planted in the gardens on both sides 
of Bath Street in order to beautify the town. 


the Council in favour of an extension of the 
principle of beautifying the streets. Alderman 
Griffiths remarked that they spent £1100 a 
year in cleaning people’s back yards, which 
visitors did not see, whereas this work would 
be visible to all. ae 
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e Architectural Association 
And ‘‘Some Recent Works on 
Specifications.”’ 


COMMENTS ON OUR QUARTERLY 
PUBLICATION.* 


'’ the meeting of the Lise ‘ssion Section of 
the Architectural Association last Friday, 


Crawford Smith opened a discussion on 
“Recent Works on Specifications,” with spe- 


cial reference to the following books: ‘‘ Speci- 
fication,” 


by Tue Buitpers’ JOURNAL ; 
“Specifications for Building Works, and how 
to write them,” by F. R. Farrow (D. Four- 
drinier, Builder Office, London, 1898) ; “ Speci- 
fications in Detail,’ by Frank W. Macey (E. 
and F. N. Spon, London, 1898). Such, at any 
rate, was the subject announced for the paper, 
but Mr. Smith explained that, owing to a little 
misunderstanding with the Secretary, his paper 
would deal rather with the subject of Specifi- 
cations in general than the particular works 
named, 

The question of specifications, he said, was 
of the highest importance to architects. Many 
were wont to ignore this practical side of their 
profession and concern themselves only with the 
beauty of the design; butit was not too much 
to say that an architect must stand or fall by 


his specification, if he wished to insure the 
confidence of his client and of the contractor. 


Specifications should be direct, succinct, and 
compact. Clearness should not be sacrificed 
to brevity ; but, on the other hand, a specifica- 
tion should not be unduly long. Much trouble 
might be saved by the judicious arrangement 
The fundamental idea of a specifi- 
cation was to supply what the drawings could 
not show. Dimensions shown on the drawings 
need not be repeated in the specification. 
Specifications and bills of quantities should be 
regarded as distinct and separate. In all cases 
the architect should write the specification 
himself. He alone could fully set out the 


requirements of his design, and he should not 


leave it to the quantity surveyor. 

A most important clause in regard to speci- 
fications was that samples of all materials 

supplied should be submitted. In specifying 
timber it was advisable to mention the par- 
ticular brand, and insist upon having the 
best quality. A good piece of advice given by 
Laxton, which, however, few architects were 
likely to ignore, was this:—‘“ Every hour’s 
work and all material used should be charged 
to someone.” 

As to whether specimen details should be 
included, Mr. Smith did not consider this a 
good plan asa rule, though sometimes a rough 

The only book on 
specification of which he had had any expe- 
rience was that of Mr. Leaning. This he con- 

sidered uniformly excellent, and he had found 
it of much practical service. 

_ Mr. George H. Smith urged the importance 
of clearness and definiteness in writing speci- 
fications; the meaning should be perfectly 
clear, not only to the architect and his client, 
but to the builder’s foreman ; therefore every 
detail not shown on the plans must be put in 
its proper place in the specification. Reference 
to a text-book, he thought, was seldom desir- 
able, on account of the great variety of modern 
work. The architect who had to search 
through all the descriptions given of any par- 
ticular detail would be a very long time over 
his specification. Every specification might 
be regarded as having a skeleton—the general 
clauses—to be covered with flesh—the more 
detailed clauses. 

Assuming that to be the correct view of the 
matter, he naturally regarded the books under 
discussion in the light of their compliance or 
otherwise with this plan. Macey’s book was 


_ too bulky; it was a complete and accurate 


* We shall have something to say next week in reply 

to the comments made upon “ Specification,’”’ Many 

_of the suggested alterations and additions had already 

been arranged for, previous to this discussion, and as 

’ “a a sensible the other suggestions will be adopted.— 
D, we 


4 
ar 


-” Mr. H. J. Leaning in the chair, Mr. | 


work of reference, and the best book on its 
particular line, but to use it in writing a 
specification would tend to cramp the writer 
and produce an undesirable uniformity of 
detail. 

“Specification,” the publication of the 
Buintpers’ JourNnAL, as he understood it, 
aimed at being more than a guide in 
writing specifications; it was rather a desk 
book for help of all kinds. ‘The practical 
notes and descriptions of materials were 
easily referred to, but they might with 
advantage be largely increased. ‘I'he admis- 
sion of trade advertisements in the middle 
of the text did not at first sight appear 
desirable, but if the advertisers were re- 
strictedas to space it might be distinctly 
useful in giving an idea of the number of 
manufacturers of a particular article. The 
constructional details given were useful, and 
he should like to see the number of such illus- 
trations as that on page 120 of the current 
issue largely increased. But the plates given 
at the end of the book appeared to him to be 
entirely out of place, and the space they occu- 
pied might well be utilised with further 
practical details. The glossary of terms and 
extracts from the Building Acts were useful, 
but it was a mistake to inciude the items 
under the heading “Preparation of Bills of 
Quantities.” It was a happy idea to have 
each section revised by specialists, but the 
general editor needed to exercise supervision 
to prevent the contributors contradicting each 
other. The information given under the 
headings “Legal” and “ Miscellaneous” was 
useful, but required to be increased, and he 
thought it would be well if marked sizes of 
goods were given under another heading. 

Mr. W. E. Johnson, who said that he was 
only conversant with Farrow’s work, made a 
few general remarks on the subject. He 
agreed with what had been said as to the 
importance of specification writing—a matter 
which he was afraid was very much over- 
looked by architects generally. He thought 
it unwise to rely too much on books. Young 
practitioners were liable to fall into the error 
of following them too closely. The best plan 
was for the architect to take the drawings, 
and, after fully considering exactly what he 
wanted, write his specification with his draw- 
ings and details before him. It was important 
that the half-inch details should be drawn 
before the specification was written. As to 
Mr. Farrow’s work, he thought it very useful 
to architects generally as a book of reference, 
though exception might be taken to one or 
two points of detail, which he proceeded to 
specify. The more concise and brief a specifi- 
cation was the better; a long wordy specifi- 
cation gave the builder a greater opportunity 
of contorting it, and using it in a wrong sense, 

Mr. Max Clarke criticised one or two details 
in the books of Messrs. Macey and Leaning, and 
pointed out that they did not always agree 
with each other. Experienced architects were 
apt to forget the time when they had to learn 
to write specifications. Suppose, for instance, 
a man did not know whether a sash bead 
required to be Zin., }in., or tin. thick ; then it 
was convenient to have the whole thing 
written down. For that reason he thought 
Mr. Macey’s book very useful. Of course, 
Lening’s book was very useful to a person who 
knew all about such details, for, of course, few 
people were familiar with all kinds of build- 
ing. He did not think the editor of “Specifi- 
cation” was to be called to order for not 
having sufficiently edited the various sections. 
He had himself pointed out the discrepancy 
referred to by a previous speaker, but the 
work was prepared in such a hurry that there 
was no time to edit it thoroughly ; he had no 
doubt the next edition would be very much 
better. 

Mr. C. H. Strange said the architect for- 
merly began to compils his specifications on 
the model of his masters; they gave the 
general outlines, and he had but to add new 
items which his own works called for. During 
the examination of work in progress he would 
make marks on the margin of his specifica- 
tion for future guidance; thus by a slow pro- 
cess his knowledge increased until he con- 
sidered that he had in his own mind, from 


hard-earned experience, a better skeleton of a 
specification than any book could afford him. 
That was the old conservative method, but in 
these days of hurry it had certain disadvan- 
tages. ‘I'he old system was a fairly good one 
if one had a good model to go upon, but it was 
an atrociously bad one if one had not. It per- 
petuated antique forms of description, “ speci- 
fication English,” and quasi-legal expressions ; 
it tied one down to old forms of construction 
and helped to close the eyes to new methods. 
It had the further disadvantage that one had 
to keep a heap of old specifications, and hunt 
through them when preparing a new one. 
The importance of having a well-written spe- 
cification was now being so generally recog- 
nised that one could not wonder that pub- 
lishers were attempting to supply the need. 

Existing publications might be divided 
into three classes, Mr. Leaning’s and Mr. Far- 
row’s forming one class, Mr. Macey’s another, 
and the publication of the BuitpERs’ JouRNAL 
a third. In the first class the work was in- 
tended more for students, those who were 
learning to write specifications, and in many 
cases the requirements of this class were ad- 
mirably suited. Mr. Macey’s book was in- 
tended to meet a much larger and more im- 
portant want. It setout to put at the hand 
of the architect examples of doing any mortal 
thing in connection with a building in two 
or more ways. ‘This plan had undoubtedly 
distinct advantages. The third class of pub- 
lication, that issued by the BuripErs’ 
JOURNAL, set out to be something more even 
than Mr. Macey’s book. It not only proposed 
to give an outline specification, but it gave 
all sorts of detailed information, tables and 
illustrations thrown in. It had one very im- 
portant characteristic that recommended it 
very much to. everyone, and that was its 
price. No doubt it would find its way into 
most offices. 

Of course the work was open to improve- 
ment. He thought the illustrations were a 
mistake altogether ; they had been so reduced 
in the reproduction that you could not niake 
out half of them; some of them had no scale, 
and he did not quite see their usefulness, 
Then, again, the book was made needlessly 
cumbersome with matter only remotely con- 
nected with the main purpose—lists of archi- 
tects and builders and elaborate pictorial 
headings. The tables and memoranda were 
most appropriately included, and the glossary 
also, he should imagine, would be very useful. 
He did not believe in setting out to make a 
specification brief ; the more pains spent on it 
the better it was. Neither did he agree with 
the suggestion that the quantity surveyor 
should not write the specification. He thought 
the quantity surveyor was the right person to 
do it, always provided he had an outline speci- 
fication from the architect on which to base 
his own. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said he was extremely glad 
to see these books published. After writing 
some hundreds of specifications, he still found 
it most difficult to write one properly. Speci- 
fications were, as a rule, too carelessly written, 
the phraseology was often ridiculous, and it 
was seldom consistent throughout the docu- 
ment. Mr. Brodie recalled the fact that when 
he was articled, being of an enquiring mind, 
he asked the meaning of some of the general 
clauses in the specifications prepared by his 
firm. Nobody knew. They had been copied 
through the centuries that had rolled over 
that office, each copyist repeating the mistakes 
of his predecessor, and perhaps adding some 
on his own account, until some of the clauses 
had become absolutely meaningless. H® noted 
that Mr. Macey’s hand-book had an index of 
no less than 93 pages; that must be a great 
help. But it was a most dangerous thing to 
try and write a specification from the model 
clauses in these books. The architect must 
know what he wants and how to convey his 
thoughts to another mind. 

The Chairman, in summing up the dis- 
cussion, expressed the opinion that the scope 
of his father’s and Mr. Farrow’s books was 
rather limited, and that Mr. Macey’s book 
and “‘ Specification,” the publication of Tur 
BuiLpErs’ JOURNAL, really met the wants of 
architects more than either of the other books, 
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He thought the idea of the proprietors of 
“Specification” in getting several collabo- 
rators, each a specialist in his own subject, 
should, and as a matter of fact did, produce 
the best results. He understood that a good 
many new features were to be included in the 
next number, among others a list of com- 
parative prices. ‘That was an admirable 
feature; architects liked to know the relative 
costs of carrying out a given work in two or 
more ways before coming to a decision. Pro- 
vided this were well done, it would, he 
thought, meet a great want. 

A drawback to “ Specification” was that it 
had no index; perhaps that would be added 
in a future issue. He agreed with previous 
speakers that the quantity sections were in- 
adequate, and he thought the book would be a 
great deal better without them. He would 
suggest also that some classification of grades 
of work might be adopted all through the 
book. It would not be a bad idea, for instance, 
to give the kind of timber an architect might 
legitimately use in building where he wanted 
to economise, but not to put in absolute 
rubbish. The specimen clauses given at the 
end of the “ Notes” in the various sections in 
“« Specification ” did not always cover the same 
ground as the “ Notes” themselves. The idea 
of the publication seemed to be first of all to 
present the architect with all necessary infor- 
mation and the alternatives, and then tell him 
how to describe what he wanted. Mr. Lening 
proceeded to give several examples of things 
he thought should have been treated on in the 
work, but to which he had not found any 
reference ; these were: stair treads, artificial 
stones, various kinds of plastering, ridge ven- 
tilation, and maple flooring. As tothe question 
whether the architect should write the specifi- 
cation himself, Mr. Lening thought there was 
no objection to the quantity surveyor’s writing 
it, but the architect must take the risk of its 
not being done as he wished. 


KEYSTONES. 


Ir is proposed to erect a public hall at 
Askam. 

Mr. Herxom@r’s portrait of Herbert 
Spencer has been lent to the Tate Gallery. 

Drwssury Town Counciu has resolved to 
apply for powers to construct a local tramway. 

TuE monument to the late Prince Bismarck, 
to be erected outside the Reichstag, in Berlin, 
is to be 20ft. high. 

A new school for the Bible Christians was 
opened last week at Tintagel. Mr. Mason, of 
Marshgate, was the architect. 

A new library and reading-room, the gift of 
Mr. Fletcher, of Letham Grange and Fern, has 
been opened at Fern, near Brechin, 

THE Burgh Commissioners of St. Andrews 
have decided to erect a memorial fountain to 
the late Lord Playfair, in the neighbourhood 
of the Golf Club. 

A large infant school is about to be erected 
in Eldon Road, Lower Edmonton, from plans 
prepared by Mr. Henry W. Dobb, architect, of 
110, London Wall. 

Tue thirty-eighth annual exhibition of the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts will 
open on Monday, February 6th, and close on 
Monday, May 8th. 

A New Posr Orricr is to be erected in Glas- 
gow. The site covers an area of about 3000 
square yards, and the price paid is said to be 
£20 per square yard. 

Ara meeting held last week a scheme for 
the formation of a Literary Society and Insti- 
tute for Gateshead was prepared, and it is pro- 
posed to erect a new building in place of the 
one already owned by the Mechanies’ Institute. 
At the meeting plans by Messrs. Armstrong 
and Knowles were exhibited. : 

SEVERAL additions and improvements have 
been made in the Church of St. Mark’s, 
Kennington. A pulpit formerly 
Michael’s, Wood Street, and a new lectern 
have been presented, the font has been 
removed to the west end, and various reno- 
yations and decorations are in contemplation, 
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On the 10th inst., prizes were distributed to 
the students of the Plymouth School of Art, 
which has had a most successful year. 

A commirtEr has been appointed to con- 
sider whether the old church in the Preston 
suburb of Brighton shall be enlarged or a new 
one erected. 

Tue Eart or Dersy and Mr. T. Satton 
Timmis, of St. Helens, have each given a 
donation of £1000 to the building fund of the 
Liverpool Church House. 

At a recent meeting of the Louth Town 
Council it was decided to obtain information 
from the Louth Water Company with a view 
of purchasing the under-taking. 

EXTENSIVE improvements, chiefly in regard 
to street paving and surface drainage, are 
proposed to be-carried out at Clifton. The cost 
is expected to amount to £6800. 

Tue Royal Nursing Home at Romsey, Isle of 
Wight, erected to commemorate the Diamond 
Jubilee of Her Majesty, was opened by Princess 
Henry of Battenberg on the 11th. 

Tuer restoration of Holy Trinity Church, 
Hull, will shortly be put in hand. The work 
is estimated to cost upwards of £4000. The 
greater part of this amount has now been col- 
lected. 

THe Great Northern Railway contemplate 
making extensive alterations and improve- 
ments at Grantham, by widening bridges, «c., 
and have petitioned Parliament to sanction 
the work. 

Tue late Rev. George Proctor, schoolmaster, 
Kemnay, has bequeathed the residue of his 
estate, amounting to about £3000, to the 
University of Aberdeen towards the founding 
of an astronomical observatory at King’s 
College. 

THE new parish institute erected at Cocking- 
ton has been opened. 'The building comprises 
a small chapel, a large assembly room, with 
gallery and class-rooms, &c. The cost has been 
about £900, and it has been erected by Mr. 
Phare from plans by Messrs. Rowell and Son. 

Puans of blocks of houses for four tenants, 
to be erected in Wellington Place, opposite 
North Links School, by Mr. A. Brown, builder ; 
anew tun room at Lochside Brewery ; and the 
alteration and improvement of the police 
stables, have been agreed to for erection at 
Montrose. 

Av Lincoln Cathedral, the new organ is now 
being blown by electric energy. ‘Three motors, 
of 7, 1, and 3 horse-power, each of which is 
controlled by a separate switch, operated by 
the organist, are placed in the triforium. At 
the first trial of the apparatus it worked 
extremely well. 

Tue ARCHBISHOP OF YoRK has allotted from 
the Marriott Bequest Fund £1500 towards the 
cost of erecting a permanent church in North 
Newington, Hull, subject to a similar amount 
being raised within three years. A scheme 
has been set on foot for collecting the 
remainder of the money locally. 

Ir is proposed to raise a fund for the 
restoration of St. David’s Cathedral. The 
restoration of the beautiful Eastern buildings, 
which will cost, it is estimated, not less than 
£12,000, is intended as a memorial to the late 
Dr. Basil Jones and Deans Allen and Phillips, 
whose names are closely associated with the 
Cathedral and the diocese. 

Tne memorial to Lord Tennyson in Hasle- 
mere Church is to take the form of a window, 
after a design by the late Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones; it is one of the last of a series illus- 
trating the story of the Holy Grail, and 
represents the vision which came to Sir Gala- 
had in the little chapel. The window will 
cost about £100. 

At a meeting of the Sheffield City Council 
on January 11th, the minutes of theElectric 
Light Committee were presented It appeared 
that during the past twelve months, while the 
old company worked the undertaking on 
behalf of the Corporation, the gross revenue 
was £17,104 15s.4d., against £14,823 10s. in 
the previous year, although the price of cur- 
rent was in March last reduced from 5d. to 
4d., and after paying, as agreed, £10,837 
interest to the shareholders and debenture- 
holders, there would be not lessthan £3000 
‘clear profit for the Corporation ‘on revenue 
account as a result of the last year’s working. 


' posed improvements is the construction of 


| St. Alban’s Church, Leeds, as a memorial 


_ think expedient, at an estimated cost, incl 


-making £11,000 promised towards the 
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York Crry Councrt has rescinded a 
tion passed last October in favour 
erection of a public slaughter house. _ 
THE Paisley Town Council have und 
sideration a proposal to carry out exten 
the gas works, embracing new retort h 
with bench of eighty retorts, enlargemen: 
existing condenser, one pair of Beals ro 
exhausters, exhauster and pump house 
pump, and new station meter, estimated 
in all £9238. 
Av the Lancashire College Settlement las 
Tuesday week Mr. F. Brocklehurst gave 
lecture on “Machinery and Labour;” 
object of the discourse was to inquire 
the effects of machinery upon the wor 
classes as producers, and into the resul 
the improvement of machinery upon the 
vidual as a unit, and upon society as a co 
tion of units. - ae 
THE new vestry at the Church of St. Anne 
Eastbourne, has just been dedicated. — 
new building consists of a spacious room 
a crypt underneath for the storage of s 
&e., the cost of which has been about £5 
This, however, is but one of the additions 
the church, and it is hoped ere long a toy 
will be erected in order to complete it. — 
architect is Mr. Merry. : = 
THe new infants’ block at the C 
Workhouse has just been opened. — 
building was erected by Mr. Joseph Tho 
to the designs of Mr. Seward, and Mr. 
has carried out the duties of clerk of w 
Messrs. John Williams and Sons have fitt 
the hot water and heating arrangements, 
the contractor was Mr. Thomas. The whole 
of the building is £1870. 
Tue estimated cost of the improvemen 
be effected by the London County Co 
under their Bill recently deposited in Par 
ment amounts to more than five and a-h 
millions sterling. The main item in the 


new street from Holborn to the Strand, 
estimate for this, including the purchase of 
necessary property, is £4,862,500. 

Aw altar panel in the beautiful mate 
known as “ Pictus Sertus” representing — 
Saviour as the Good Shepherd, and — 
Four Evangelists, has just been erected im 


one of the late curates. ‘The artists are Mes 
Kayll and Co., Albion Street, Leeds, wh 
also the patentees of this new material for 
decoration. - 

Aw address to the members of the Liv 
Chamber of Commerce is to be delivered shor 
on the subject of a proposed express elec 
railway, by Mr. F. B. Bahr, A.M.I.C,E., 
London. The line will consist of a single r. 
supported on trestles. On the rail will 
cars, each containing their own motors. I 
proposed that a speed exceeding 100 mil 
hour shall be attained. 5 ee 

Tur West Riding Technical Instr 
Committee are proposing to offer scholar 
free studentships, and exhibitions durin 
year ending March 31, 1900, in confo 
with a scheme prepared, and to renew sc 
ships, free studentships, and exhibi 
granted during previous years as they mi 


examinations and other incidental expen: 
£10,500. — 

Last week a portion of an iron bridg 
leading from Crewe Station to the rail 
works collapsed and fell on to the m 
Chester line, which runs underneath. 
20ft. of the span fell, and the permanent 
was much damaged, causing delay to trains 
The large iron pillars supporting the structuz 
appear to have given way first, probabl 
owing to excavations caused by tunnellin; 
underneath. cates: 

WAKEFIELD CATHEDRAL is to be enlarg 
a memorial to the late Dr. Walsham How. 
first Bishop of the diocese. It is exp 
that the total cost of carrying out the en 
scheme of the late Mr. Pearson will be be 
£25,000 and £30,000. The Bishop has j 
received an anonymous donation of £ 


section of the work, the estimated cost 
which is £14,700, and which will be put 
hand at once, : sae 
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‘eror1aA Station is to be conatdershly 
n ed. The present building is quite in- 
equate for the present traffic; in fact, when 
as opened in 1860 it was regarded by the 
y officials as merely a temporary struc- 
ure. The improvements are expected to cost 
nearly £1,500,000. 
Av a meeting of the Smethwick District 
Council on the 10th, Mr. H. Mitchell, head of 
the brewery firm of H. Mitchell and Co., 
presented a drill hall and recreation ground, 
including cricket and football enclosures, to 
the town of Smethwick. The gifts are 
stimated to be worth close upon £10, 000. 
WE are informed that Mr. J. D. Burton, 
architect and surveyor, has removed from 2, 
Guide Lane, Hooley Hill, to 150a, Stamford 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. He has taken into 
tnership Mr. J. A. Percival, who for the past 
fourteen years has been his manager and 
draughtsman ; and the style of the firm will 
in future be:—J. N. Burton and J. A. 
Percival, architects and surveyors, 150a, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
_ Tue chancel of Addington Church will be 
reopened and dedicated on Friday evening, the 
20 h inst., as a memorial to the late Archbishop 
Benson. ‘The work of restoration consists in 
the reopening of a Saxon window which had 
been blocked, probably, for six centuries ; and 
the construction of a hexagonal oak ceiling on 
he underside of the ancient thirteenth century 
é roof timbers in place of the lath-and-plaster 
ceiling, which some same period tad been 
§ substituted for the original boarding. 
_ By the will of the late Mr. Paul Lutz, the 
olverhampton Corporation becomes possessed 
of thirty-one oil paintings, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A.; George Morland; P. F’, Poole, 
R.A.; W. Collins, Tol, ( Creswick, Ries 
BY Muller ; GL: Webster, R.A.; FE. Goodall, 
B.A. ; Sidney Cooper, R.A. ; Mark Antony ; 
Edward Frere; E. M. Cooke, R.A.; David 
‘Cox, Sen.; Erskine Nicol, A.R.A ; G. Arnold, 
‘R.A.; H. O’Neil, R.A., and others. They will be 
hung in the Art Gallery. 
_Ar the monthly meeting of the Mablethorpe 
U pan District Council held on the 11th inst., 
it was resolved to make a promenade walk over 
the top of the basin head facing the sea. It 
will be about 130yds. in length, and 12ft. 
vide. Seats will be placed at frequent 
intervals. The contract for the proposed new 
street, called Waterloo Street, which leads out 
‘of High Street on the west side and runs 
parallel with the railway, has been secured by 
Messrs. Mawer and Mellor, contractors, of 
Louth. | 
Permission has been granted by the Dean 
of Guild Court, Edinburgh, for the following 
‘new works which are to be carried out in that 
city :—To-William Little and Sons, for new 
workshop at 77, Pitt Street ; trustees of Old 
Church, to erect hall at St. John Street; 
Robert Younger, Limited, for alterations at St. 
Ann’s Brewery ; Wm. ‘Younger and Co. Limi- 
ted, for additions to Holyrood Brewery; A. A. 
Vumbers, for workshop at Mayfield Road ; 
Redpath, Brown and Co. Limited, for additions 
to works at Easter Road. 
An exceptionally sumptuous copy of 
Ptolemy’s “ Cosmographia,” printed at Rome 
in 1490, and illuminated for the family of 
-Frescobaldi of Florence, has just been added 
to the beautiful and interesting examples of 
the bindings of printed books exhibited in the 
* ‘ing’s Library in the British Museum. It is 
Saspecimen of the richest French binding 
that the volume is particularly noteworthy. 
‘The work is stated to have been executed by 
, Nicholas Eve, a noted binder, for Mary, Queen 
Scots. Its value cannot be less than 
£700. 
_ An extensive and up-to-date Infirmary and 
Steam Laundry has been provided in connec- 
tion with the Workhouse at Wakefield. The 
buildings, which have entailed an outlay of 
nearly £40,000, are to be opened to-morrow. 
They have been designed and _ carried’ 
out by Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield, The 
Infirmary will accommodate 150 patients, a 
resident medical officer, lady superintendent, 
nursing staff, and servants. The laundry 
buildings comprise an extensive block, situate 
var the eastern boundary of the site, It is 
( eer 200ft. To by 45ft. wide, 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it -should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” JOHN 
RuskIn. 


Lonpongers have been wont to accept 
London fogs as a dispensation of Providence, 
to be endured rather than to be cured. Now, 
however, a little band of reformers, amongst 
whom are Sir W. B. Richmond and other 
eminent artists, are trying to teach them to 
regard smoke and fog as evils from which they 
may, if they will, escape. At a public meet- 
ing, held at St. Mark’s School, Marylebone, 
the Rev. Morris Fuller, who presided, said that 
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rest upon substantial data, it would Pre batte 
move the average Londoner a good deal more 
than Mr. Moschelles’ sad story of the lemon 
coloured mermaid. 


We wish the crusaders against the smoke 
fiend all possible success, for the crusade is 
one against ugliness, disease, and death, and 
as such deserves the sympathy and help of all. 
It is worth while, however, to note that local 
authorities already have considerable powers 
in the matter, and in some cases they enforce 
them. Within the past few days fines 
have been imposed. upon the proprietor of 
Niagara Hall, Westminster, and upon Messrs. 
Burroughes and Watts, the billiard table 
manufacturers, for allowing black smoke to 
issue from their chimneys, while a similar 
summons against the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Stores has been adjourned for a 
month to give the defendants time to abate 
the nuisance. If all London vestries were as 
vigilant in the matter as the Westminster 
Vestry appears to be, much good might be 
done. Meanwhile, would not the vendors of 
“smokeless” coal, be well advised at this 
juncture to make their existence more generally 
known ? 


Tue redecoration of the Colonial Office, 
which is now in progress, has suggested to 
“TF. C. G.” of the Westminster Gazette, the 
amusing design for a frieze, which is here 
reproduced. The drawing is accompanied by 
the following explanation :—‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s rooms in the Colonial Office are being 
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the atmosphere of London might be as pure 
as that of New York or Paris. In those cities 
the law against fouling the air with thick, black 
smoke wasenforced. In Paris watchmen were 
placed on the Eiffel Tower to see that no one 
infringed the law. He suggested that the 
Monument in London might be applied to the 
same purpose, and that two or three watch- 
men might spend the day there on the look- 
out for offenders. He also suggested that if 
people generally would use anthracite coal in 
their grates, much would be done to mitigate 
the nuisance. 


Mr. Fe.rx Moscuexuss spoke of the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience caused to artists by 
the constant murkiness of our atmosphere. He 
told how once, when painting his picture of 
“The Mermaid and Fisherman,” a fog came 
on, A peculiar light was thrown upon his 
model, and he essayed to catch its reflection, 
and transfer it to his canvas. On his palette 
he had some white paint and some lemon 
yellow. In the uncertain light he used the 
wrong golour, with the result that his heroine 
appeared all in lemon colour, and his picture 
was spoilt. Dr. George Wyld moved a resolu- 
tion calling upon the London County Council 
to combat the nuisance by promoting legisla- 
tion on the subject. He stated that the de- 
structiveness of London smoke was such that 
it depreciated property to the extent of two 
millions sterling per annum, ‘Such a state 
ment must, we imagine, be very much of the 
nature of a guess, but if it could be shown to 
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FROM “ THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” 


redecorated. We would suggest that the 
above design for the frieze in the Colonial 
Secretary’s sanctum would be distinctly 
appropriate. The general style is Renaissance, 
and the principal recurring theme in the orna- 
ment is a boar-like chimera beari ing a resem- 
blance to President Kruger. In the volutes 
of the tail are entangled birds representing 
Dr. Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, and 
Colonel Rhodes. The apples recall the historic- 
cart which was upset. Next come symbolic 

references to the varying relations existing 

between Mr. Rhodes and Mr, Chamberlain, at 
first friendly, but afterwards interrupted by 
a very pretty kettle of fish. The lower portion 

of this ornament represents Brer Fox getting 
away (Mr. Labouchere plucking at his tail) 

partially under cover of Sir Richard Webster, 

who typifies ‘correctitude.’ The next portion 
of the frieze shows Mr, Chamberlain with 

two long spoons stirring and screwing up 

the sleeping figure of Lord Salisbur y> who is 

evidently unconscious of the stealthy approach 

of bears and the crowing of aggressive cocks. 

Below the frieze is an appropriate Ego and 

tongue moulding. We are quite sure that 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his leisure moments and 

whilst smoking the recuperative and soothing 

cigar, would find pleasure in looking round 

the walls of his room, and recalling memories 

of happy events.” We have no doubt all our 

readers, whatever their political views, will 

appreciate the humour of a skit which is, we 

think, one of the gifted caricaturist’s happiest 

inspirations. 
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Amone provincial Art schools, few have a 
more satisfactory record than the Brighton 
Municipal School of Art, which has just held 
an exhibition of the works of its students. 
During the past year, 478 works were sub- 
mitted to the Science and Art Department for 
examination, of which about 40 were selected 
for the national competition between all the 
schools in the kingdom, with the result that 
four medals and ten other prizes were awarded 
to the Brighton School of Art; and also one 
Royal Exhibition of the value of £60 per year 
for three years, tenable at the Royal College 
of Art, South Kensington. For the Science 
and Art Department examinations last year, 
523 papers were worked, the result being that 
197 were awarded first class and 199 second 
class. In special distinctions nine students 
obtained the mark “excellent” in the three 
subjects in which the award was made; one 
student a first and one a second-class in 
Honours Design ; and three students gained 
Queen’s prizes. 


A STATEMENT made by the Mayor of Brighton 
at the opening of the Exhibition, as to the 
status of the students attending the Art 
School, affords highly satisfactory evidence of 
the extent to which a taste for art studies—at 
any rate, in Brighton—is being diffused 
amongst all classes of the community. The 
total number of students in attendance is at 
present 355. Of these 19 per cent. are 
mechanics, 27 per cent. shopkeepers, 3 per 
cent. servants, 14 per cent. teachers, and 11 
per cent. clerks. The cultivation of the 
esthetic sense amongst people not profession- 
ally engaged in artistic occupations must 
make for the advancement of art, as well as 
for the moral and intellectual progress of the 
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community. It were well if every town had 
an art school thus engaged. 


THERE is, perhaps, no district in the City 
which has seen so many improvements in the 
matter of the erection of business premises 
as the neighbourhood of Wood Street and 
Aldermanbury. One of the improvements is 
the further extension of the premises of Brad- 
bury, Greatorex, and Co. Limited. The 
latest addition to the firm’s establishments 
comprises Nos. 10 and 11 in Dyer’s Court. On 
this site roomy premises of three floors have 
been set up, according to the designs of Mr. 
Howard Chatfield Clarke, of 63, Bishopsgate 
Street. The new warehouse is replete with 
every convenience for facilitating the carrying 
out of orders, and has a floor area of over 11,000 
square feet. The doorway is illustrated below. 


At the annual exhibition of the Hammer- 
smith School of Art, Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., said that he entertained great hopes of 
the study and practice of the decorative arts 
in England rising to even greater eminence 
than had been the case in the past. All, 
however, depended upon whether the general 
public wanted better work or not. Certainly 
there had been deterioration, but he believed 
that a reaction was now setting in, and this 
was probably because it was found absolutely 
necessary for English goods to be of the best 
possible quality. The tendency in recent 
years with regard to Art seemed to have been 
too theoretical, but if art in its highest sense 
was to come back to England and shine as it 
once did, much more attention would have to 
be given to practical training. Doubtless it 
would be a long time before we reached the 
high ideal which many desired to see realised. 
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He urged those present to support the Vestry 
in the endeavour to establish a much larger 
Art el and technical institute in Hammer. 
smith. , 


Tue extensive alterations and improvements 
that are being made in the market accommo. 
dation at Leeds are approaching completion, 
and the town will very shortly possess one of 
the finest sets of markets in the Kingdom. 
The process of demolishing the retail fish 
market is to be begun immediately, and the 
cleared space will be spanned by a roof and 
added to the vegetable market. It is an ugly 
building, and has the effect of lessening the 
light and ventilation. Up-to-date shops will 
in the course of a few months rise, and, pendi 
their completion, the dispossessed fish saleg- 
men will be found temporary accommodation 
by the authorities. Good progress is being 
made with the new wholesale dead meat 
market and abattoirs in York Street, which 
will be let to tradesmen at present occupying 
shops in the Shambles, But the most im: 
portant of the projects in hand is undoubtedly 
the scheme for building a new Market Hall. 
The city engineer, Mr. Hewson, has been 
instructed to prepare a ground plan, and when 
this is completed architects will be invited to 
submit competitive designs. Any definite 
decision on the part of the Committee will, of 
course, be postponed until these drawings have 
been sent in, but the idea seems to be in 
favour of erecting a building which, externally 
at least, shall be more artistic and beautiful 
than the existing old-fashioned structure. 
The new Market Hall will have important 
frontages to Vicar Lane, Kirkgate, and the 
new street running from Briggate, through 
the Shambles, to George Street. There will 
be no galleries, as in the present building, the 
intention being to utilise only the ground floor 
for shops and stalls. The roof will be of glass, 
formed in bays. 


Miss Marcaret Benson and Miss Janet 
Gourlay have spent three seasons in examina- 
tions and excavations at Karnak, the site of 
the Temple of Mut, in Asher, and, having 
made interesting discoveries, they were brought 
to consider the desirability of publishing a 
book on the subject. This volume Mr. Murray 
will shortly have ready. Mr. Percy Newberry 
is responsible for the inscriptions and transla- 
tions, and Mr. E. F. Benson has given con- 
siderable assistance to his sister and her col- 
laborator in the preparation of maps and 
plans. 


BIRMINGHAM, which is rich in the possession 
of works from the brush of the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, will at some distant date receive 
a valuable addition to its treasures. At @ 
meeting of the City Council last Tuesday week 
the Lord Mayor read a letter from Lady Burne- 
Jones giving the Council official intimation of 
her intention to bequeath to the Art Gallery 
at her death the portrait of her husband, 
painted by Mr. G. F. Watts. On the Lord 
Mayor’s proposition the Council expressed 
their pleasure at such a gift, and heartily 
agreed to the condition that the portrait 
should be placed among Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’s own pictures. At the same time they 
expressed the hope that the date when the 
picture would come into the possession of the 
city was far distant. 


Tur mausoleum at Friedrichsruhe, which 
will shortly receive the remains of the late 
Prince Bismarck, is a building of modest 
dimensions, and without any imposing 
architectural attributes. The architect has 
tried to realise the restfulness of some out-of- 
the-way country church, and he has com-= 
pletely succeeded. The mausoleum, which 
stands on a hill near the late Prince’s home, 
called the Schneckenberg, is approached by @ 
winding path. It consists simply of a round 
tower and a short nave. The graves of the” 
Prince and Princess are situated in the tower, 
while the remainder of the building is 
reserved for the general family vault. ‘The 
style of the whole building is simple in the 
extreme, ; : . 
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AccorpiINn@G to a writer in the Church Gazette 
pre are in England only four great altar 
ns. They are the cathedrals of Win- 
ester and St. Albans, and the churches of 
t. Saviour, Southwark, and Christchurch, 
ampshire. ''hese four screens have several 
atures in common. They are of about the 
ame date, and, consequently, in the same 


‘flanked by a couple of doors. Each occupies 
the whole width of the sanctuary, and rises 
from the floor to the level of the clerestory, 
‘and each screens off a chapel. ach, too, 
dorns a church that was once monastic. 


THe programme of the next session (the 
forty-first) of the Society for the Encourage- 

ment of the Fine Arts is before us, and a 
pital programme it is. The session opens 
_ to-morrow evening, January 19th, when Mr. J.8. 
~Shedlock is to deliver a lecture, with musical 
illustrations, on Chopin’s works. Among 
ubsequent arrangements may be mentioned : 

he Sacred Lake of the Incas,” by Mr, John 
‘Wilson ; “'The Elements of Design in Paint- 

ing,” by Mr. T. R. Spence ; “Some Goldsmiths 
and their Work,” by Mrs. Philip H. Newman ; 
“The Growth of Art in our Public Schools,” 
by Mr. Robert Cameron, M.P. The Hon. 
Secretary of the Society is Mr. Philip H. 
Newman, R.B.A., 21, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


_ Tue question of building a new town hall 
for Cardiff has aroused considerable discussion. 
At the last meeting of the Cardiff County 
Council a proposal was made that the matter 
should be deferred until various other im- 
provements connected with drainage, tram- 
Ways, and refuse destruction, were either com- 
pleted or in working order. The proposal was 
defeated by a large majority. It is likely, 
therefore, that Cardiff will have its town hall, 
though not immediately. It was stated by 
one of the speakers that it would take at least 
nine months before the plans were ready, and 
that it would be six yewrs before they could 
hope to have the building quite finished. 


_ THe report issued by the Board of Trade on 
boiler explosions during the year ending June 
30th, 1898, shows that 84 explosions were 
investigated, 46 of which occurred on board 
ship and 38 on land. By these explosions, 37 
persons were killed and 46 injured. It is 
noteworthy that nearly all these accidents 
vere caused by bad workmanship on the part 
of the makers of the boilers or the attendants. 
Thirty-four are stated to be due to the de- 
fective condition of the boiler or its fittings, 
27 to defects in the design, workmanship, 
material or construction, or to undue working 
pressure, and 14 to ignorance or neglect on 
the part of the attendants. - 


-Errorts are being made by various 
electrical companies to obtain the exclusive 
rights of supplying electrical power over large 
areas in various populous parts of the country. 
Thus, the General Power Distributing Com- 
pany have a Bill before Parliament which, if 
passed, will give them a monopoly over a 
district of 2000 square miles in area, which 
includes such important towns as Sheffield, 
Doncaster, Nottingham, and Derby. Two 
other Bills aim at giving similar rights to 
companies operating in Lancashire and Ches- 
ire. In South London the Brush Company 
is seeking powers for the supply of electrical 
energy over an area of about 10,000 acres, 
which includes Lambeth, Lewisham, Rother- 
hithe, Deptford, and Greenwich. 


Tuesz schemes have aroused considerable 
opposition in many quarters. At a conference 
of the municipal authorities of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, presided over by the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, it was resolved that united action 
ould be taken in opposition to the Lan- 
ashire Electric Power Company’s Bill and the 
outh Lancashire and Cheshire Electric Power 
Bill. The chief grounds of opposition seem to 
that the Bills, if passed, would have the 
ect of depriving municipalities of the 
ital invested in electric lighting undertak- 
ngs, and that they violate the broad principle 
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DESIGN FOR HALL FIREPLACE. 


that municipal authorities should be allowed 
to control the lighting and other services in 
the interests of the ratepayers, unhampered 
by private competition. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Society 
of Miniature Painters, Sir William B. Rich- 
mond, R.A., was elected President, Messrs. 
Alyn Williams and Hal Hurst, Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Edward Tayler, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Cecil 
W.. Quinnell, Hon. Secretary,and Mrs. Behenna, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hankey, Messrs. Heath, 
Hobson, Jackson, Nicholson, and Robertson, 
Members of the Council. The private view of 
the fourth annual Exhibition took place at the 
Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, yesterday, 
and the Exhibition is open to the public to-day. 


Tue artistic design given above for a hall 
fireplace was awarded the first premium at the 
Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod for 1897, 
held at Newport, South Wales. The author 
is Mr. David John Roberts, of Bangor, North 
Wales. The assessor was Mr. A. Beresford 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 


A soMEWHAT curious discussion has been 
going on in reference to the building of a new 
church for the congregation of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Nottingham. The building committee 
decided that they would like the church to be 
built of rock-faced stone. The late Mr. J. L. 
Pearson drew the plans for them, and the 
committee asked his son, Mr. F. L. Pearson, to 
carry them out, but the latter hasa very strong 
objection to rock-faced stone, which he con- 
siders is wanting in dignity. The committee, 
therefore, decided to build the church in brick, 
which would also be cheaper. The congrega- 
tion generally, however, having set their minds 
on a stone church, declined to endorse this 
decision. It has now been decided to see 
whether the architect’s seruples against rock- 
faced stone can be overcome. 


Tur Bishop of Salisbury, in his New Year 
Pastoral, deprecates the indulgence of taste or 
pride in lavishing money on church buildings 
and neglecting more pressing needs ; this he 
describes as religious selfishness. He thinks 
that each diocese may claim to have a mag- 
nificent cathedral, and that no one would 
grudge expenditure on our ancient abbeys 
and notable shrines, but he does not see why 
every parish church should be magnificent. 
Commenting on these remarks the Morning 
Post observes that there has been, no doubt, a 
tendency in large towns to build parish 
churches on too big a scale, and to adorn them 
somewhat profusely, for which excellent 


reasons have been adduced. That state of 
things scarcely affects a rural diocese like that 
of Salisbury, and probably the majority of the 
Bishop’s clergy-have been only too thankful 
to be able to rescue their churches from decay 
and ruin without dreaming of imparting 
magnificence. Dr. Wordsworth would surely 
not intend to condemn the munificent devotion 
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which prompted the erection of the splendid 
temples at Wilton, in his own diocese, at Hoar 
Cross, at Stretton, or at Sledmere. 


TE Pastel Society will hold its first exhibi- 
tion at the beginning of February in the gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute of Painters, Picca- 
dilly. Among the members who intend to 
contribute to the exhibition are Messrs. 
Swan, Boughton, Watts, Crane, Stott, 
Clausen, Brabazon, Priestman, Murhman, and 
Onslow Ford ; and among the foreign artists 
are MM. Carriere, Besnard, Thaulow, Khnopff, 
Gandara, Lenbach Segantini, Wauters, and 
others. Mr. S. Melton Fisher is honorary 
treasurer, and Miss Marion Gemmell, honorary 
secretary. 


Some remarkable discoveries have lately 
been made at Rome. Some workmen engaged 
in making excavations in the Forum came 
across the column raised by the Emperor 
Augustus tothe memory of Julius Cesar. Close 
by was a largé slab of stone where the body of 
Cesar was burned. On top of this slab it is 
believed by Roman antiquarians that the 
Senate erected a votive column to Casar’s 
memory. Close to the head of the slab—so 
says the Daily Mail—the ashes of Julius Cesar 
were found in an urn. A column and some 
fragments and inscriptions of the ancient 
Temple of Vesta have also been found together 
with a handsome statue of Minerva, which 
according to the ancient histories had been 
transported from Troy to Rome by Aine. 8,— 
‘Another wonderful discovery is said to have 
been made in the Forum. ‘To the east of 
the Rostra Julia, about the middle of the 
Forum, was found the celebrated Niger Lapis, 
the black stone marking the spot so famous in 
the legends surrounding the earliest history 
of the Eternal City, where Romulus was 
buried, or rather where he would have been 
buried had he not disappointed expectations 
by becoming a god and being translated to a 
happier sphere. . Perhaps an attitude of 
philosophic doubt is pardonable with respect 
to the details of these discoveries. 


Tue church at Henley-in-Arden is in need 
of restoration, and the Vicar is appealing for 
funds. The church is not without interesting 
architectural features. From the architect’s 
report it appears that this church bears evi- 
dence that the chance', nave, and tower are 
of the period of Edward III., and that 
it is apparent that the north aisle was 


added subsequently, and possibly not 
of the width originally. intended. The 
church b2ars unmistakable evidence | of 


having been built by the same masons as those 
who worked at Wootten Wawen, at Lap- 
worth, and other churches in the neighbour- 
hood. In respect of the comparative thinness 
of the main walls, it stands alone among the 
churches of the district, and it would appear 
that the walls are solid, and of squared stones 
throughout, and not, as is usual in medieval 
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work, built with an inner and outer face of 
worked stone, and a core of rubble. It is 
proposed to effect the restoration in a careful 
and conservative manner with a view to 
arresting decay. The cost is estimated at 
£640. 


Arameeting held on Thursday at the rooms 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, Professor 
Sylvanus Thompson presiding, the following 
awards of premiums for papers read during 
the session 1897-8 were made: The Institute 
Premium, Mr. Horace EF. Parshall; the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition Premium, Mr. Robert 
Hammond; Extra Premium, Mr. Leonard 
Andrews; Premium for Original Communica- 
tions, Mr. H. N. Allen; Students’ Premiums, 
Mr. J. M. Donaldson, Mr. Morris Solomon, Mr. 
E. E. Tasker, Sir David Solomon Scholarships 
were awarded to Mr. T. R. Renfree, King’s 
College, London, and Mr. H. J. Tomlinson, 
University College, London. 


Ar the annual prize distribution and 
students’ soirée in connection with the 
Clapham Art School on Thursday, the prizes 
were presented by Mr. 'T. McKinnon Wood, the 
Chairman of the London County Council. In 
his address to the students, Mr. Wood said 
that the art of Architecture was the one that 
had perhaps most relation to municipal 
functions. In London there were many fine 
buildings, also elsewhere, but the grand diffi- 
culty was that they had no room to see them. 
He was glad to see the Government had at last 
commenced the great improvement in Parlia- 
ment Street, and they would have a finer view 
of the Abbey than ever before, and he hoped 
the architect would make appropriate use of 
this almost unique opportunity. But the 
County Council also had a proposal coming 
before Parliament for cutting a magnificent 
thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand, 
100ft. in width, which would provide great 
opportunities for the architects of the future. 
For he trusted the Council would keep in their 
own control the architectural development 
of the thoroughfare, and not repeat the 
mistakes of the past, but have a street archi- 
tecturally worthy of the metropolis of the 
Empire. Continuing, he said he did not know 
why they should not have a school for 
modelling smaller works in such metal as 
bronze. Also in the case of the precious 
metals it was evident that the jeweller 
depended wholly in his work on the intrinsic 
beauty of the metals and precious stones he 
used. Silver work consisted in the mere repeti- 
tion of old designs, and there was absolutely 
no original work. The prizes were afterwards 
distributed, Rose D. Bonnor receiving the 
bronze medal of the Science and Art depart- 
ment, and the national book prizes being 
carried off by E. Dunkley, M. Haghe, and B. 
Handler. In the eleven national competitions 
in which the school has taken part, it has now 
been awarded four gold, six silver, and seven 
bronze medals. 


Mr. Houtman Hunt has finished his new 
picture, “ The Miracle of the Sacred Fire.’ It 
is the result of nearly five years’ continuous 
labour ; for he began it at Jerusalem in 1893, 
and it has been the subject of patient and at 
the same time wonderfully brilliant and sus- 
tained work ever since. For sheer power and 
energy of artistry it represents, perhaps, the 
great achievement of Mr. Holman Hunt’s life. 
The subject is the curious ceremony which 
brings together Greek Christians from all 
parts of Eastern Europe and Asia on the Eve 
of the Greek Easter to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The scene, which is 
one of singular animation and vividness, re- 
presents the moment when the “sacred fire ” 
is miraculously kindled, or supposed to be 
kindlad, within the Sepulchre, and the flame 
is being handed out to a shouting congrega- 
tion of enthusiasts, who throng the pavement 
of the church and catch the flame on hundreds 
of torches and tapers. The canvas contains 
more than 400 figures, and it glows with the 
colour reflected from an astonishing assem- 
plage of Oriental costumes, many of which 
are now disappearing, so that the picture 

should possess a very real historic value, 


Professional Items. 


ABERFOYLE.—A stained-glass window to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Dalziel, of Tigh-na- 
Traigh, has been placed in Aberfoyle Parish 
Ohurch. It consists of three compartments, 
which are filled with figures illustrating the 
Nativity. Messrs. A. Ballantine and Gardiner, 
of Edinburgh, are the artists of the work. 


Bremwe.u.—A new Baptist chapel and hall 
are being erected at Bemwell, Newcastie-on- 
Tyne. ‘The whole scheme consists of church, 
with nave, aisles, and transepts, having side 
and end galleries, and seated for 750. The 
choir and baptistry are placed behind the 
pulpit, with organ-chamber on one side and 
minister’s and deacons’ vestry adjoining, 
the hall being beyond. The hall is now 
completed, and has just been opened. It is 
seated for 250, with two class-rooms on the 
same floor, and in the basement there are 
infant’s class-room for 100, class-room or tea- 
room for 50, and heating chamber, &c. The 
ventilation is by Sherringham inlets and 
Cousland and Mackay’s concealed roof extract 
ventilators, and the heating is by low pressure. 
hot water. Mr. N. W. Maughan is the con- 
tractor, and Messrs. Emley and Sons are the 
heating engineers. The Gateshead Stained 
Glass Company Limited have supplied the 
lead glazing. The architects are Messrs. 
Badenoch and Bruce. 


Carpirr.—A new English Congregational 
chapel has been opened in Cowbridge Road. 
The chapel is in the fifteenth century 
perpendicular style of Gothic Architecture. 
The materials used are Newbridge stone 
facing with Corsham Down stone dressings, 
and the roof is covered with green slates. 
The carved gable finials, &¢., are by Mr. 
Wormleighton, of Cardiff. Internally, the 
dimensions are 73ft. by 48ft. Gin. The seats 
give accommodation for 474 adults, whilst in 
addition a choir of about 50 can be accommo- 
dated on the platform. Galleries, when 
desirable, can be added, ‘and further accommo- 
dation for 362 persons provided. The build- 
ing is well lighted, the lead lights being by 
Mr. T. Evans, West Smethwick ; the electric 
lighting has been carried out by Messrs. Clay 
Brothers, Cardiff; the heating by Messrs. 
Baker, Newport; and the general contractor 
was Mr. W. T. Morgan, of Cardiff, who has 
done his work excellently, the contract price 
being about £2600. Messrs. Veall and Sant 
were the architects. 


CRINGLEFORD.—Cringleford Church has been 
restored and enlarged at a cost of over £1400. 
The restorations effected may be thus stated: 
The south wall of the nave has been removed, 
and in its place there is an arcade of three 
arches on four stone columns; an aisle with 
gable roof, capable of seating over 100 people, 
has been built; the decayed roof of the nave 
has been replaced by an open timber roof of 
pitch pine; the nave and aisle have been seated 
with oak ; two buttresses have been built into 
the north wall;.a new heating chamber. has 
been built, and heating apparatus fitted 
taroughout the church and chancel by Messrs. 
Reeve, of Duke Street; the tower and porch 
have been restored. In the course of all this 
work some interesting antiquarian discoveries 
have been made. While the north wall was 
being unflaked traces were found of two early 
arches, with a Saxon window splayed on both 
sides, and retaining some of its old oak frame. 
In the south wall were found portions of Saxon 
crosses and a small Norman capital of early 
date. A double recess inside the north wail 
and a squint on its outside have also been dis- 
covered. Mr A. J. Lacey, diocesan surveyor, 
prepared the scheme for the work, which has 


been carried out by Messrs. G. E. Hawes and 
Sons. 


GLAsGow.—Permission has been granted by 

, the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court to the fol- 
lowing :—Alexander Eadie, builder, Cathcart 
Road, to erect tenements of dwelling-houses 


JOURNAL — 


' Mr. W. H. Beevers, A.R.I.B.A., has so plan 
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in Keir Street, Pollockshields; James Fer; 
builder, to erect three tenements of sh 
dwelling-houses in Hyndland Road; the § 
Board of Glasgow, to add to the sch 
John Street, Bridgeton; the Annieslan 
operative Society, to erect buildings in. 
land ; the United Co-operative Baking S 
to alter and add to their premises in 
Street; Robertson and Baxter, wine and 

brokers, to erect buildings in West 
Street ; William R. Aitken, builder, to f 
street from Canal Street to James Stre 
William Waddell, builder, to erect ten 
in Langside. et ae 


Harrocate.— The Crown Hotel, 
gate, is undergoing extensive alte 
and additions, under the direction o 
W. J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A., architect. T 
exterior of the new block, which will fac 
the Royal Baths in Montpelier Road, wi 
be a handsome structure of stone, h 
a lofty tower at the angle joining up 
present building and ‘an ornamental 
the whole forming an imposing pile, w« 
its important and prominent position. 
building is to be warmed throughout 
water radiators, &c.; fire appliances 
provided on each floor, and fire eseap 
different points. The drainage is to be en 
new, and is to be on the most approved s 
and thoroughly ventilated, the pipes all havir 
patent joints. All the rooms throughot 
be handsomely decorated, and lighted wiil 
electric light. zs ~ 


Lrreps.—It is proposed to erect a new 
byterian Church and school hall at. 
The hall has just been built. The archi 


the two structures that they will be an ad 
ornament to the locality. The hall, ic 
has cost £1800, is built of pitch-faced s 
lined with brick, with a pointed red-tiled 1 
The church is to be in the Old English s 
of Architecture, with a handsome tower 
spire at the junction of the two roads. It 
be about 67ft. long by 37ft. wide, and there 
be seats for about 500 people.. The ca 
ing out of the whole scheme will cost ak 
£7000. 


MancuesteR.—The new laboratory, of whi 
the foundation stone has been laid on 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the occupation — 
the present Owens College buildings, will be t) 
largest and most completely equipped it 
country. It stands on a separate pl 
ground adjoining the Owens College site, 
consists of a main building and a large a: 
the latter being more especially intended 
electro-technical work. The principal build 
is 100ft. long and over 60ft. wide, and cons 
of a basement and three stories. The ¢ 
the building, with fittings and new app: 
is estimated at £30,000. It is intendec 
have at least one room set aside for constam 
temperature work, and to establish a s 
plant for the production of low tempera‘ 
An electro-technical laboratory will be a 
in which large currents will be availab 
electric furnaces. One of the features of f 
laboratory will be a carefully-planned 
of ventilation, combined with an attem 
exclude dust as far as possible from all ro 
and especially from the instrument cases 
Plenum system had to be rejected bec 
takes up too much valuable basement s 
because it is ineffective as regards exclu 
of dust, and because the inevitable noi 
mechanical shaking due to the fans 
have seriously interfered with the work o 
laboratory. The architect is Mr. J. W. B 
mont, who, before finally drawing the 
was sent by the Council of Owens Coll 
visit the principal modern laborato: 
Germany. ait 


PETERBOROUGH.—During the past 
south gable of the great west front 
borough Cathedral has been in the hand 
restorers, and the next step will be ther 
of the heavy finial. This gable is no 
out of the perpendicular, nor is it in 
frightful plight as that which mark 
degeneration of its northern si 
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towards the market-place about 
; while the other was over 2ft. 2in. 
of plumb. The arch mouldings are 
re and will not be touched, the work 
proceeding to the main string course 
below the base of the gab‘e. ‘There are 
nasty cracks in the upper masonry, but 
ire trivial compared with the chasms 
ere in the north gable. The work is 
g done by Messrs. Thompson’s firm, 
the conservative treatment of Mr. G. F. 
ley, A.R.A., tha Restoration Committee’s 
itect. The weather and iron clamps hive 
red havoc with the statuary in this par- 
lar gable, although on the whole they 
pare well with the attenuated colony 
yered in the north niches. All the saints 
their lofty positions are more or less 
ciated, and will be soldified -by being 
ed,” as in the case of the aureoled 
in the other portion of the restored 
—ie, by being immersed for some 
. . : 
ime in a lime water bath. 


TETERMARITZBURG (Natal)—Tho Garrison 
femorial Church at Pietermaritzburg, which 
s consecrated on December 16th by the 
‘of Natal, is one of the finest churches 
found in South Africa. An artistic 
sature in the church is the pulpit, which 

nds upon the north side of the building. 
is circular on plan, and the interior of the 
strum is gained byan easy ascent of four steps. 
s built in the Early English (thirteenth 


y of English Bath stone, as are all the 
s “dressings ”’ used in the general build- 
Around the body of the pulpit itself is a 
uous arcading, supported by polished 
anite columns from the quarries at Peter- 
_in the North of Scotland. Carving is 
ingly but judiciously introduced, the 
ispness of the conventionalised ornamenta- 
ion being a most pleasing feature. A bold 
d most effectively moulded cornice sur- 
unts the whole. This handsome pulpit is 
handiwork of Messrs. Harry Hems and 
, the widely-known church sculptors, of 
xeter, England. It was built to the design 
f Messrs. Methven and Ritchie, of Durban, 
e architcts of the general fabric. 


Pupsry—A new Sunday school in connec- 
with the Mount Zion Methodist New 
xion Chapel, Fartown, Pudsey, has just 
een opened. The building consists of a 
atral hall 66ft. by 35ft., with ten class- 
oms, five on each side, measuring about 
yy 10ft. each. At the south-east end is 
nts’ room 24ft. by 15ft., adjoining which 
ther class-room 15ft. by 12ft., and a 
m 15ft. by 12ft. Inthe basement is a 
9m 32ft. by 16ft., to be used as a young men’s 
stitute, besides a heating chamber, &c. Four 
unces have been provided for the main 
at the south-east end of which is a plat- 
so arranged that the adjoining rooms 
be utilised as ante-rooms. The internal 
igs are of varnished pitch pine throughout. 
he school and class-rooms are heated with 
water on the low pressure system, and the 
ntilation has received special consideration. 
e central hall is lighted from the two ends 
y side windows over the roofs of the 
rooms. The artificial lighting is by 
s of Stott-Thorps pendants. The build- 
hich is inasimple Renaissance style, has 
erected from the designs and under the 
intendence of Mr. Herbert Hodgson, 
ct, Bradford and Pudsey. 


UprERTHORPE.—A stained glass window has 
sen placed in the Unitarian chapel, Upper- 
to the memory of the late Mr. Charles 
en. The window, which is. by Mr. 
- Holliday, of London, is a beautiful 
of work. The words, “ There abideth 
ope, love ; these three, and the greatest 
these is love,” are written over the figure 
Charity, who carries one child on her arm 
d leads another by the hand. ‘The centre 
picture is the face, which is singularly 
. The colouring is soft, and in 


atury) style of Gothic Art, and is made- 
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Under Discussion. 


GLASGOW. ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 
The monthly meeting was held on Tuesday 
week—Mr. George S. Hill, president, in the 
chair. A paper by Mr. James M’Kissack, 
entitled “ Round about Ripon and York,” was 
read, illustrated by photographic limelight 
views and sketches. ‘The paper was descrip- 
tive of a fortnight’s tour in Yorkshire, during 
which time the cathedrals of Ripon and York, 
the abbeys of Fountains, Whitby, Jarvaulx, 
Rienvaulx, &c.; the churches of Skelton, 
Thirsk, Masham, &c., were visited and studied. 
While the views consisted mostly of ecclesias- 
tical work, several interesting half-timber 
examples and Gothic domestic work were also 
shown. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


A meeting of the members of the Northern 
Architectural Association was held on Wed- 
nesday at Newcastle. Mr. F. W. Rich 
(president) was in the chair, and there was a 
large attendance of members. Mr. G. B. 
Bulmer, F.R.1.B A., of Leeds, read a paper on 
“ Architectural Studies in Yorkshire,’ which 
was admirably illustrated by lantern views. 


EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 


At a meeting of this Association, held in the 
Royal Institution, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
Mr: Thomas Ross, the President, in the chair, 
a lecture on “ Explorations in Palestine and 
Jerusalem” was delivered by Mr, A. C. Dickie, 
A.R.I.B.A., of the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture. The paper dealt with the recent 
excavation at Jerusalem carried out by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie. Their prin- 
cipal work was the recovery of the southern 
limits of ancient Jerusalem, and the recent 
explorations showed, he said, that the city 
once extended very much further south than 
the present southern boundary. The ancient 
wall encloses the whole of the western hill 
down to the verge of the Kedron valley across 
the Tyropeon, under the Pool of Siloam, on to 
Ophel, where it joins the wall traced by Sir 
Charles Warren from the south-east angle of 
the Temple area. Towers occur at short inter- 
vals along the wall, and three gates were found 
between the Protestant cemetery and the Pool 
of Siloam. The lecturer also referred to the 
discovery of a church, baths, mosaics, and 
tombs, and concluded with a few notes on the 
mode of excavation and the difficulties to be 
encountered. The lecture was illustrated by 
drawings and lantern slides, lent by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund.—Mr. Dickie re- 
delivered the lecture the following evening to 
the Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, 
and Art. The president, Mr. T. M. Cappon, 
F.R.1.B.A., was in the chair. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, held in their Library 
at the Museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, last 
Tuesday week, the Rev. J. E. Somerville, 
F.S.A.Scot., described an ancient structure in 
Canna, locally called the altar. . It is built of 
flagstones of 'Torridon sandstone, and contains 
a “cella,” in which are laid a quantity of votive 
offerings, consisting of rounded pebble from 
the sea shore. The erection forms the centre 
of a large circle of stones about 100yds. in 
diameter, within which and around the altar 
are arranged five cairns of stones. Near it is 
a flagged underground passage about 2ft. 
square, up which to a spring of water sick 
people had to crawl, and were then laid in a 
bed made of stones and left for the night in 
expectation of a cure. The structure seemed 
to consist of what in Ireland is called a 
“ Station,” adjoining a holy well. Its form 
is like that of Lobar Ashig in Skye, and the 
Well of the Virtues in St.\Kildar. Martin, 
describing a stone covered holy well in Gighu, 
which also cured diseases, mentions that the 
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offerings left consisted largely of pebbles of 
prettily-variegated stones.—There were also 
exhibited: by Mr. Hay Fleming, LL.D., a bronze 
bowl or pyx with a Celtic cross engraved on 
the lid, which was recently found in digging a 
grave in the cathedral burying ground, St. 
Andrews ; by the committee of the Laing Free 
Library, Newburgh, a bronze sword brought 
up from the bottom of the Tay in a salmon 
net at Mugdrum; by Mr. Bryden, Crieff, 
through Mr. A. G. Reid, F.S.A.Scot., Auchte- 
rarder, a large and finely-polished are of fel- 
stone found at Dalpatrick, Strathearn ; and by 
Mr. R. B. Gow, Kirkland, Dalry, Ayrshire, 
through Dr. D. Christison, a facsimile of a 
posy ring, with an inscription in old French, 
sth basket-ring of gold ploughed up near 
eith, 


MASTER BUILDERS. 


The second annual dinner in connection with 
the Hereford and District Master Builders’ 
Association took place on Tuesday week. Mr. 
W. P. Lewis (president) occupied the chair, 
Councillor James Davies the vice-chair; and 
there was a large attendance.—Mr. Symonds 
(Cardiff) said that in reference to the relations 
between architects and builders, their relations 
in the past had not been altogether satisfac- 
tory; but in most cases now, he was glad to 
say, architects were guaranteeing their quanti- 
ties. Mr. A. Krauss (Bristol) drew particular 
attention to the scarcity of plasterers. These 
men kept raising their terms, and the matter 
would have to be dealt with promptly. 

The members of the Peterhead Master 
Builders’ Association met on the same date 
at their annual dinner. Mr. William Stuart, 
sen., builder, occupied the chair.—The function 
was successful and enjoyable to a high degree, 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Addressing the Association of Technical 
Institutions on Thursday at their sixth annual 
meeting, held at the Haberdashers’ Hall, Lord 
Spencer, on his election as president, said that 
as a manufacturing country we could not admit 
failure or retrogression in manufacturing skill. 
But it was impossible to ignore the fact that 
other nations were pushing forward the educa- 
tion of their children in technical training, 
and were rapidly increasing in consequence 
the amount of their commercial products. We 
had to look to it therefore that we were not 
driven out of the field. At present we were 
far behind America, and we could not sit still 
and watch the commercial and educational 
experiments being made abroad, There had, 
however, been a general movement for equip- 
ping our people for the race, and he thought 
that no Act had done more since the Act of 
1870 than the Local Taxation Act of 1890, A 
discussion followed. 


VALVE DIAGRAMS. 


At a meeting of the Aberdeen Mechanical 
Society held in Robert Gordon’s College on 
January 10th, a paper on “ Valve Diagrams 4s 
was read by Mr. 8. Pringle (Hall, Russell, and 
Co.). Mr. Pringle, whose paper displayed in 
a remarkable degree the technical value of 
mathematics as applied to practical engineer- 
ing, touched in a general way, at the outset, 
on valves and valve motion. Then he dipped 
into the fundamental principles of Zeuner’s 
diagram, the application of which to the 
solution of mechanical problems is familiar 
to all engineers. He next took up th> 
question of the effects of Stephenson’s link 
motion, so far, at least, as concerned the 
geometrical representation of the effect ; and 
explained graphically the method of ascer- 
taining the forward and backward motion of 
the piston. He concluded by applying these 
principles to the manufacture of triple expan- 
sion marine engines. The lecture was followed 
by some lively discussion, chiefly with regard 
to the practical value of Zeuner’s diagram. 
The preponderating opinion was with the 
lecturer, that the agent by the use of which 
the marvellous “ Greyhounds” of the Atlantic 
were being turned out was one which engi- 
neers could not afford to despise. The paper 
was illustrated by carefully-drawn diagrams. 
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HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS. 

Mr. W. Davis, A.I.E.E., of the Engineers’ 
Department of the Stock Exchange, gave a 
lecture on “ High Pressure Boilers,” at the St. 
Bride’s Institute, on Wednesday, before the 
Association of Parochial Engineers and En- 
gineers in Charge. The lecturer dealt with 
the subject in a masterly manner, and a 
vigorous discussion followed. Mr. G. Brady, 
the chairman of the Whitechapel Health 
Committee, presided. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
TION. 

The president of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, Sir John Hutton, in the course of 
his annual address to the members at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, said that the 
Association, numbering 685 members, prac- 
tically represented all England, and several of 
the provincial branches, particularly that at 
Belfast, were showing active, vigorous life. 
The sanitary administration of London was a 
work of the utmost difficulty. The congrega- 
tion of 4,464,717 persons in anything like 
sanitary safety was not a light accomplish- 
ment. Of London’s forty-three sanitary dis- 
tricts the largest (Islington) contained a 
population of 341,134, but there were others, 
like Lambeth and Camberwell, nearly as large. 
It was therefore most satisfactory to find the 
death-rate of London 194, or considerably less 
than that of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and other large towns. 
Among other topics considered in the address 
were dust-destructors, by which the power of 
generating electricity for lighting purposes 
was made possible, food and meat inspection, 
cremation, and the preparation of ice-creams.— 
A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the 
president for his address. ~ 


ASSOCIA- 


A NEW INSTRUMENT FOR TESTING 
ROAD SURFACES. 

At a meeting of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society, on 
January 10th, Mr. John Brown, of Dunmurry, 
read a paper on “The Viagraph, a New 
Instrument for Testing Road Surfaces.” Mr. 
Brown referred to the notorious fact that Irish 
roads were as a rule much worse than those in 
England. Till now, however, no means 
existed of making an accurate comparison, of 
telling how much, and in what way, Eng ish 
or foreign roads were better than those in 
Ireland. It was in the hope of providing such 
means, and thereby attempting to convince 
Trish local authorities of the great need of 
improvement, that the viagraph had been de- 
signed.’ It consists practically ofastraight-edge 

and 


~ ROOFING” <::. FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.B 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
' Action, Silent, 

Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 
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applied continuously to the road (along the 
surface of which it is drawn) combined with a 
moving part, consisting of a serrated wheel 
free to follow the unevenesses of the surface, 
rising and falling over these freely. While 
the sledge-like straight-edged runners of the 
main frame cause it to neglect these uneven- 
esses and to preserve a sufficiently even path 
over them, the vertical movements of the road 
wheel are transmitted to a pencil marking 
their amplitude upon a paper strip, which is at 
the same time drawn under the pencil point by 
the rotation of a drum driven by gear connected 
to the road wheel. The result is a profile of 
that part of road surface over which the 
machine has been drawn, made on a scale of 
gin. to the foot longitudinally, and full size 
vertically. A second pencil provides a datum 
line corresponding to the profile that a per- 
fectly even road would produce. A number of 
diagrams were exhibited, showing profiles of 
roads in Antrim, Down, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Devonshire and Lancashire. The re- 
cords of the instrument (said Mr. Brown) 
would be of use to those criticising the state of 
the roads in any district, also to surveyors 
wishing to test various methods of road main- 
tenance or to convince their county authorities 
of the need of improvement, or of the advan- 
tages already obtained by a given treatment. 
They would also be valuable to cyclists and 
others desirous of knowing the condition of the 
roads in any distant district in which they 
propose to travel, 


Enquiry Department. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuripErs’ JouRNAL. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to “G. W. B.” in your 

issue of December 28th, I don’t think the 
books mentioned deal with his subject, as the 
steel square is a mechanic’s instrument, not a 
draughtsman’s, although more used as such in 
the United States of America. The two books 
I know that deal with the subject are L. D. 
Gould’s “ Carpenters’ and Builders’ Assistant,” 
price 2°50 dols. (10s, 6d.), and “Steel Square 
Problems,” by the same, 1:00 dol. (4s. 64d.). 
The latter, which could be got from Spon’s, is 
more suitable, as it deals with the one subject 
only. Personal demonstration (as you suggest) 
is best, but the steel square is not used to the 
same extent in England as in the United 
States.—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. LOBLEY. 
Ealing, W. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 
A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 


closes from the angle 


than any hitherto 
made, 
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Views and Reviews. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.* © 
Among the many scientific subjects of whic 
architects have to possess some knowledg 
that of Geology is prominent, and Skertchl. 
little book, of which a new edition, revised - 
Dr. Monckman, has recently been publish 
meets their elementary requirements well) 
Whether Skertchley’s theories and assumptio1 
are always sound may possibly be open” 
question, but these matter little to the builde 
of to-day, who only requires to know hoy 
matters are at present; and even for the sak) 
of the investigator, who would probably soo) 
develop ideas of his own upon these points 
the new editor is probably right, as he sa 
in his preface, in taking care to do nothing 
to impair the individuality which is the grea 
excellence of the work. The chapters upor 
the formation of the earth are of considerabl 
interest, but of far more practical value ar 
those dealing with the stratigraphical arrange 
ment of the rocks, their fossil contents, anc 
their mineral constituents ; and they have t i 
advantages of being those most free from 
theorising, well arranged, fully illustrated, an 
clearly expressed. aa 
*« Skertchley’s Geo'ogy, revised in accordance with the 
latest requirements of tre South Kensington Sylalus.” 
By James Monckman, D.Sc, (Lond.). Ninth Edition, 
Price 1s. 6d. (Murby’s ‘‘ Science and Art Departmen i 


series of text-books.) London: Thomas Murby,; — 
Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. ? . 


NORTHUMBRIAN MASONRY.* . 
This very interesting account of many of the! 
incidents in the development of a craft that! 
has been ennobled by long contact witht | 
highest in our land will be read with pleasure 
by many. ‘Too often, handicraftsmen are 
inclined to imagine that their work is beneath) 
them—a perusal of this work will create a) 
pride if none exists in the bosoms of such, and} 
probably incite them to take a deeper interest 
in the work they may be engaged in. Notth 
least instructive portion of the work is a 


indication of the teaching, or class work i 
connection with the mason of the medieval 
day. The many references to the quaint| 
customs of byegone times, the curious da 
divisions, and the secretive properties of the! 
lodge of the operatives well repay perusal. ~ 
The interlocking of the freemason with t 
operative mason is of interest to many cutsi 
the trade. To those in the trade—in days wh 
happily there is again a desire for the use 
stone, no book, other than one of a purely t 
nical nature, will be more thoroughly enjoy 


* “ Northumbrian Masonry, and the Developmen 


the Craft in England.’ “By John Strachan, Q.¢, 


London : George Kenning, 16, Great Queen Street, W.0 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS “a 

INSURANCE Co: Ltd. 

Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. a 

MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 2 

Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 

cases where no claim has arisen. id 

Applications for Agencies Invited. a 

Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Fig.3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVE! 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED W 
from the angle of 180°, THESE GREA 

i.e., “wide back.” ADVANTAGES, | 
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_-~«' TENDERS. 


mation from accredited sources should be 

t to “The Editor.” No resu ts f tenders can 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 

shitect or Surveyor for the Work. 

MWELL (Herts)—For rebuilding the “ George the 
th’ inn, Amwell, Herts. for Messrs. Christie and Co., 
s, Hoddesdon. Mr, James Farley, architect, Hert- 


7Wood~...” ... £1,839 | J. Bentley ... ... ... £1,670 
ee aa . 1,820} W. Lawrence, Walt- 
Sepunt .. .. .. 1,789} hamaAbbey* ... ..; 1,989 


aes * Accepted. 
LACKPOOL.—For the erection of new bank, for Man- 
er and Salford Bank, Limited. 
urgess and Galt, Manchester (accepted)... ... £1,650 
OMLEY (Kent).—For the erection and completion of 
and stables for Mr. J. Goodwin. Messrs. Ashley and 
trong, architects, 50, Berners-street, London, W :— 
me & Duncan. £1,477 9 6|T. Crossley & Son _... £1,391 
White&Son 1,474 0 0} T. W. Jones*... ... ... 1,382 
fim Lonsdale... 1,454 0 0|T. D. Graty*.. ... ... 1.370 
jas Payne... 1,416 0 0|PryerandCo. ... ... 1,366 
Lowe... ... 1,408 .0.0]F. P. Duthoit.. .. ... 1,303 
* Received late. 
ICHESTER.—For the erection of a hotel, &c., Selsey, 
e Selsey Hotel Company. Messrs. Rake and Cogs- 
architects, Prudential-buildings, Portsmouth ;:... 
Roberts .: ... £4,310) H. Jones... ... .... ... £4,000 
andSon ... ... 4,210] W. Wallis, London & 
7.Corke .. ..°.. 4,100] lLittlehampton*.. ... 3,813 
* Accepted. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


“3 


WEEE 


WKzwmMiaien 


AND ARCHITEGTURAL RECORD. 


vn 


DEVIZES.—For the erection of new bacon factory at LONDON.—Accep‘ed for the erection of seven villa resi- 
Devizes, for the Devizes Bacon Company. Mr. Ernest C. dences at Higheroft-road, Crouch-hill, N.:— 
Isborn, architect, Devizes. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. H H. Wells, 17, Crouch-hill .., ue F £4,500 


A. Hardcastle, 5, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W.:— 


Downing & Rud- 
.» £4,877 


man 


J. Perkins |. 
Drew Bros.... 
A. Krauss ... 


BP. Fords. 


4,495 
4,309 
4,300 
4,163 


Hayway & Wooster 4,111 


ELIE, N.B.—For laying six miles of water-pipes and other 
Carfrae, C.E., 1, Erskine- 


R. Skinner ... 


L. Kelly 


J. Stevens .. 


J. Kennedy... 


J. Angus 


J. Morris &S 


T. Munro 


ons 


0 
0 
0 
7 


0 


LONDON.—For new school, manual training 


, cookery 


A. Beazley . £3,947 0 0 centres, and caretaker’s house, at Stonebridge-park, N.W., 
0|G. Moore ..__... 3,882 0 0 for the Willesden School Board :— 
0} Douglas and Sons3,644 3 94 Dove as ae es £22,995 | E. Lawrance and Son £20,798 
0|R.B.Mullings 3,450 0 0 Nightingale «+. 22,873] Chessumand Son... 20,697 
0} W.C. Chivers -- 3,330 0° 0 Higgs and Hill... .... 22,200] Yerbury... .... ... ... 20,598 
6 | Henry Ash .. 8,289 0° 0 Holliday & Greenwood 21,189 | George Neal (accepted) 20,423 
0 Accepted. Scrivener 20,945 


LOWER. EDMONTON .—For the erection of new Infant 


work, for the Local Authorities. Messrs. Belfrage and School, Eldon-street, Lower Edmonton :— 

place, Edinburgh :— Knight and Son __... £10,067 | Edwards and Medway £8,383 
5,548 3 7/D. Whyte ... ... £4,970 18 4 Snewin Bros. and Co. 9,063 | T. E. Sharpingtor .. 8,370 
5.442 9 10] R.C.Brebner & Co. 4,929 1 10 A. Porter ; 8,985) P.. Hart ‘i 0s... 8,180 
5,309 3 0|G. Mackay & Son 487116 90 | A. Monk er), 8,800 | W. Lawrence... ... ... 8,149 
5,251 16 8]! Nimmo & Couper 4,803 11 7 | -Chessumand Son... 8,634 
5,209 10 3 W. Bain, 2, PENGE.—For drainage and sanitary work, &c., at the 
»,183 17 1 Lauriston-place, Royal Watermen’s Almshouses, Penge. Mr. L. Jacob, 
5,112 12 11 Dundee* ... ... 4,575 3 4 architect, 423, New Cross-road, 8.E. :— 

*Accepted. _ Deduet if * 


LONDON .—For alterations to the “ Lord Nelson” public- 
house, Trafalgar-road, Greenwich, S.E., for Messrs. Barclay, | 


Perkins and Co. 
circus, E.C.:— 


Mr. G. Hubbard, architect, 23, Finsbury- 


J. E. Davis 


6in. in lieu of: 
of 9in. pipes. 


’ Akersand Co. ... sev SEMTIELO, sO ee LOR SOL 0 


4217 6 


Wallis and Son ... .., £3,120] H. L. Holloway... .., £2,538 tae noch ae ans 
Balaam Bros. ... 2,855 | W. Nash, New Cross... 2,398 Gan wat B ay rs Ltd. 95 4 
F.and H.F. Higgs |. 2,820 Grotcry and cue: naieaea 

LONDON.—For alterations and new shop front. at 114, H Leney oe 2 0 0 
Richmond-road, 8.W., for Mr. E, Bincchi. Messrs. Shaw ‘A. P. Maers. 1é 0 0 
and Galette, architects, 49, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. :— W. Mills os 41 0 0 
CO. Speckley and Co... £374 10| E. Swan and Son, W. J. Pinfola (accepted) 1715 0 
Lyle Manufacturing Fulham* .... ... ... £330 0 (op ase Pledge _ 19 00 

COs ast cae te B87 *A ccepted, Wenham and Waters ... Nhs 40 0 0 


S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


LONDON 
DUBLIN 


“MORRISON & INGRAM’S 


ospital Sanitary Appliances. 


NUMEROUS NEW AND _ IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
ae SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 


R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 50, High Street. 


BELFAST 


PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
_ AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 
System of washing bedpans, &e., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 
t of washing, the hands need not touch the yan, it is only necessary to turn 
d the swivel arm to see that panis perfectly clein before lifting it off spray hook. 


ORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. 


Walls, 
Ceilings, 
Friezes, 
Dados, 
Borders, 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction 
of Old Leathers ; Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., Eliza- 
bethan, &c., &e. 

DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS 
in Low and High Relief, com- 
prising Elizabethan, Louis 
XIV., Rococco, Modelled Plas- 
ter Effects, &c., &e. 


Design No, 302: 54d. per sq. foot, or 
1s. 9d, per Panel. 


DESIGNS FOR’ FRIEZES 
from 8in. to 30in. deep, in High 
Relief—all the effect of the 
best modelled plaster at a 
fraction of the cost. 

DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
cluding Arabesque, Gothic, and 
other designs; also the Com- 
pany’s Speciality reproductions 
of Panelled Oakin great variety. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 


THE CORDELOVA CO. Lrto., 


74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


K; 


FOR 


; IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. 


 OVERMANTELS, 
- MANTEL GRATES, 


_ ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, 
IRON MANTELPIECES, 


\TERIORS, DOG GRATES. 


SOALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lime 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 

BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

~ RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
STAIR BALUSTERS, 

COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, ' 

ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
 LIGHTMOOR” . BRAND. 


Vill 


PUTNEY.—For the erection of stabling and coachman’s 
cottage at Chartfield, Putney Hill, Mr. A. R. Thorn, archi- 
tect, Elm Park Estate Gee, 263, Fulham-road, 8.W. :— 

H. Parsons and Co. ... £1,300 | G. E. Selman* 
H. Roffey 1,276 | * Accepted. — 
, TAUNTON .—For the execution of sewerage works, Tar- 


. £l, 000 


get Field, for the Town Council. Mr, J..H. Smith, 'C.E., 
Municipal Offices, Corporation- Sano Taunton :— 

Allen and Son .., £9,362 9 0] G. Bel .. £7,805 0 0 
R. H. B. Neal 8,470 0 0| W.S. Meredith”: 7,700 0 0 
Ww. eareon Si 8,441 16 7] B. Cook and Co., 

Fac 8,360 0 0 16, Victoria- 

H. Ww Pollard ... 7,998 0 0 street, | West- 

R. Hitchcock .. 7,882 19 0 minster* .., 7,518 0 0 

*Accepted. 


TOTNES (Devon).—Accepted for the construction of 
sewage and outfall works, also buildings, &c., for the Tubes 
Corporation. Messrs. Lomax and Lomax, G. E., engineers, 
Deansgate, Manchester :— 

George Bell, contractor, Tottenham and Man- 
chester .. £8,854 

TWICKENHAM.—For the supply “of 500 tons Guernsey 
granite spalls, for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. W. 
Pearce, hy wed sab ibe noes Twickenham :— 


L. Somerfield . R.L. and J. Fennings, 
W. Grifiths “25, “i 5 London Bridge*.... ... 10 10 
J. Mowlem and Co. eal *Accepted. q 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ve Walaa UNION. 
b 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Guardians are yrepared to receive TENDERS 
for certain ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS at the 
Ratcliff Workhouse in Salmon-lane, Ratcliff, E. 

The drawing and specification can be seen, and biils 
of quantities, prepared by Mr. B. BANKS MARTIN, 
Architect, 103, Plashet-grove, East Ham, obtained at 
the Guardians’ Offices, as below, on yayment of a 
déyosit of Two Pounds Two Shillings, which will be 
returned.to persons sending ina bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders must be delivered at the Offices 
before NOON on THURSDAY, the 26th instant, and 
persons tendering must be in attendance at FOUR 
o’clcck on that day. 

The contractor will be bound in the contract to pay 
trade union rate of wages. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Ss. A. LEWIS, 


Clerk. 


Guardians’ Offices. 
Barnes-street, Stepney, E. 
January 5th, 1899. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


IMBLEDON URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS. 

The Council hereby invite TENDERS for the EREC- 
TION of an ISOLATION HOSPITAL, to include Three 
Wards Blocks, Administrative Block, Cottage, Receiv- 
ing and Discharging Block, Laundry and Disinfecting 
Station, and Mortuary, on site off Gap-road, Wimb‘edon, 

Bill of quantities, with form of Tender, can be obtained 
on payment of £5 5s: (which will be returned on receipt 
of a boni-fide Tender) from C. H. COOPER, A.M.1.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council, at the Council Offices, Broad- 
way, Wimbledon, where plans and specification may he 
inspected. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The contractor whose Tender is accepted shall enter 
into a formal agreement, under seal,. with sufficient 
sureties, for the due fulfilment of this contract. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to me, and endorsed 
‘Tender for Isolation Hospital,’’ to be delivered at the 
Offices of the Council, Wimbledon, by NOON on 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13th, 1899. 

By order, 
W. H. WHITFIELD, 

January 6th, 1899, 


Clerk to the Council. 
ITTOTTENHAM URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
REFUSE DESTRUCTORS. 

The Council invite the submission of DESIGNS for 
a REFUSE DESTRUCTOR, to be erected within their 
district. ; 

Three premiums of £25, £15, and £10, will be awarded 
for the three best Designs, in order of merit. Designs 
to be sent not later than. TWELVE o’clock noon on 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7th, 1899. 

Particulars and plans of sites may be obtained on 
application to Mr. P. E, MURPHY, Engineer to the 
Council, at their Offices, Coombes Croft House, 712, 
High-road, Tottenham, any day during office hours. 

By order, 
E. CROWNE, 
Clerk of the Council. 

Offices, 712, High-road, Tottenham, 

January 13th, 1899. 


O BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public” 


Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES in 
Manchester. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


: AD 


ao a I 


2 were 


Telegraphic Address: 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


“WASH-OUT” 


CLOSET 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavyatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE.’ 


Pale 


JOURNAL 


and form of contract may be seen on and 
16th instant on application to the Registrar, 
Registry, Manchester. 

Bills of quantities have been prepared for th 
Builders by Messrs. J. S. LEE & SON, of 35, 
street, London, and, together with forms of T 
may be obtained at the undermentioned Off 
payment of One Guinea, 

The sums so paid will be returned to tho: ep 
who send in Tenders in conformity with the co nd 
specified below. 

The Commissioners do not hold. themse 
ponsible for the accuracy of the quantities, nor 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tend 

Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o’e 
noon on MONDAY, the 33th inst. addressed to 
Secretary, H.M, Office of Works, &c., Storey 
London, S.W. and endorsed *‘ Tender for Gover : 
Offices, Manchester.’’ 


REGINALD B. BRETT, 


Seer 
H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


January 12th, 1899. 


ITTLE ILFORD SCHOOL BOARD. 
The School Board for Little ford, Manor P 
E., invites TENDERS for the ERECTION of SC 
BUILDINGS, OUTBUILDINGS, -CARET, 
COTTAGE, &c., proposed to be erected in the 
borough- road, Little Uford. 
Plans and specifica! ions may b2 indncobed ak th 
of the Architect, Mr. S. JACKSON, 65, Fene 
_ street, E.C., after JANUARY 12th, 1899, ; 
Application for bills of quintities, prepared by Mp 
Walter Lawrance, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
to be made to the Architect at the above add 
or after JANUARY 12th, accaympanied by a £5 B 
England note, which will be returned on recel 
bona-fide Tender. 
All Tenders must be delivered at the Clerk’s- ) 
on or before JANUARY 25th, in the official eny 
provided. 
~ The perzon whose Tender is accepted will be re 
to enter into a bond with two sureties ses 
performance of the contract. : : 
The Board does not bind itself to accept the Tome 


or any Tender. 
JNO. S. APPLETON, 


769, Romford road, 
Manor Park, E. 


BRICKS. : 
: CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Go. Limite 


LIME. 


WASHABLE DISTEMPEF R 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


- SANITARY - 


(PATENTED), ie. 


A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 


HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. oo 
It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Scale, ean be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Ins 


or Outside. 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Bla ck, 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody ean apply it. : 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manufactured by 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. 
From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. 


MEASURES BROTHERS. LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. 
deep ; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Ralls, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Limited, HULL, 


Telephone No. 4586. 
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SYPPLEMENT iron # 


% SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS - 
« SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JANUARY 18TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO EHBUOUROPE. 


TheBritish Non- Pi iaable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of ‘‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ OrEGon.” MONITOR.—* Mianor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyrn,” “Cuicaeo.” 
GUNBOATS.—“ Hexen,” “Witmineton,” “Nasuviuus,” “ANNAPOLIS,” “ WHEELING,” “MARIETTA, ” “NEWPORT,” “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “Karsacs,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA, ” « Wisconsin,” and “ILurinois,” now being built. 
«NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well- known 
colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARCH. 


By CHarues W. TomMuLINson. 


EW great inventions have sprung into full 
perfection at one bound, most of them 
having gone through a long and tedious 

process of development or evolution. So with 
the arch. It is hardly probable that the mind 
of any single man could, if he had only been 
accustomed to a trabeated style of construc- 
tion, conceive the idea of spanning an opening 
by a number of small blocks of material, main- 
taining their equilibrium by mutual support. 

It is a very common opinion that the 
Egyptians did not know of the arch, but Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson—who should certainly 
speak with authority on the subject—mentions 
several instances of tombs being vaulted with 
bricks; for instance, one of Amenoph I. at 
Thebes, about 1540 B.c. 

Fergusson says that it is probable that the 
Egyptians knew of the arch, but would not 
employ it, as it would introduce an element of 
complexity into their otherwise simple designs. 
He also says that in the present day, the 
Mahometans in India use the arch a great 
deal. Yet, in the same country, the Hindoos 


will not employ it on any consideration, having 
a proverb “An arch never sleeps,’ meaning 


that its constant and never ceasing thrust is 
always tending to pull the building to pieces. 

One may imagine the arch to have ori- 
ginated in this wise: The builder, having an 
opening to bridge, and finding none of his 
stones long enough for a lintel, conceived the 
idea of putting two of them at a slope, resting 
against one another in the centre (Fig. 1), as 
was actually done in the uppermost portion of 
the King’s chamber in the Great Pyramid 
(Fig. 2). As long as their bases were pre- 
vented from sliding the stones could not fall, 
and, needless to say, with the whole mass of 
the Pyramids behind them, there would be no 
fear of this catastrophe occurring. Instances 
of the same form of arch may be seen in our 
own country at Barnack, Northamptonshire 
(Fig. 3). The next step would be to make the 
two stones into three, as shown in Fig. 4. An 
example of this occurs in a tomb near the 
Pyramids at Gizeh (Fig. 5), in which we 
have the primitive form of arch below, but 
with a regular arch of four courses above. 
The three stones of the arch then would soon 
develop into five, and the rest would. be 


simple until the correct semicircular arch was : 


fully developed. 


This is one line along which the arch may 
have been evolved. But a parallel line runs 
near along which the arch may have been 
completed, but which terminates in the 
pointed arch. 

Imagine an opening, bridged by the courses, 
being corbelled out gradually until one 
moderate-sized stone could act as a lintel 
(Fig. 6). As an actual example, see the 
section of the grand gallery in the great 
Pyramid (Fig. 7). The next step would be to 
knock off the angles of the corbels until an 
arch was obtained as at Missolonghi (Fig 8, 
from Dodwell’s “ Greece”). Another step and 
the angles would be struck off to a curve 
(Fig. 9, from Dodwell) as at Thoricus, but 
still with the joints horizontal. It is not a 
great step then to radiate the joints, and the 
correct pointed arch is obtained. 

These are but speculations, but that they 
are probably sound seems borne out by the 
actual examples. Anyhow, we do know this, 
that no examples of the arch occur in Grecian 
Architecture, whether its existence was known 
or not. The Romans were the first to use it 
to any great extent, and they even carried it 
further, inventing the dome, though the dome 
is ante-dated in the treasury of Atreus at 
Mycene, which gives, indeed, a primitive 
form of the dome, though the joints are hori- 
zoutal. The Romans did not use the pointed 
arch, but it would be going a great length to 
say that they were not aware of its existence. 
The first instances of its use occur in Provence 
in the eleventh century. 

How was it evolved? On the lines already 
suggested? Or was it an accident, or thought 
out by some master builder with a master 
mind? A legend used to be told about the 
intersecting branches of trees over a woodland 
walk giving the idea, and again, the accident 
of the intersections of a double arcade sug- 
gesting the notion. Or, further, some archi- 
tect builder, wishing to make his nave arcade 
higher and more imposing, may have sat down, 
and. with much thinking solved the problem 
by using two centres, and striking his curves 
till they met. 

Once the pointed arch was invented, the rest 
would be easy; the horseshoe, the trefoiled 
arch, the three-centred, the four-centred, and 
the ogee, would all soon be successfully experi- 
mented with. In fact, the arch seems to have 
been continually developing, as the flat arch is 
comparatively a modern idea, while the skew 
or oblique arch belongs to even more recent 
times. 


BYE-LAWS RELATING TO NE 
STREETS AND BUILDINGS. 


od 
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By J. 8. Picxerive, AM.LCE. — 


T is proposed in this paper to refer 
particularly to bye-laws made in Engl; 
under the provisions of the Public Health J 
rather than to bye-laws made under local. 
but the remarks made will apply in 
measure to bye-laws with reference to s 
matters in general. ee” 
The Public Health Act, 1875, emp 
sanitary authorities to make bye-laws 
respect to new streets and buildings 
repeals previous Acts under which suc 
laws were made. But it provides tha 
laws made under these repealed Acts are to hb 
deemed bye-laws under the Act of 1875 if ne 
inconsistent with the provisions of such Act 
In 1877 the Local Government Board dre 
up a“ Model” series of bye-laws for the gui 
of local authorities. These have been 
what amended from time to time, and 
been framed with great care, and unde 
best legal advice. What is also of the utme 


>> 


importance, their provisions are consider ed 
be in accordance with the statutory ena‘ 
ments by which they are authorised. _ 
notwithstanding these conditions, the “ Mode 
bye-laws have not been received with ge 
approval. 

It is true that bye-laws made sin 
passing of the 1875 Act generally a 
closely—and in the greater number of 
almost word for word—to the “ Model” 
but this is not so much on account of 
general suitability to the districts for wh 
they are adopted, as to the fact that the Le 
Government Board will not sanction any 1 
portant departure from their “ Model” co 
The result is that many authorities 
possess any bye-laws at all, others depent 
bye-laws of doubtful validity made v 
former Sanitary Acts, while the great ma; 
do not enforce the particular bye-law: 
have been compelled to include in ad 
the ‘‘ Model ” series. 

It is somewhat astonishing that thi 
of affairs should be allowed to continue ¥ 
the extension of local government which | 
taken place in the country, and when ther 
a general desire on the part of local auth 
to carry out the provisions of the Sanit 
Acts. : 

The varying circumstances of 


era 


Fd. > at sete 
. Soe 4 
a. ae 

»* vi 


& 


— 

tricts make it impossible to ffame a series 
5 haga applicable to all. 

ge towns would be altogether unsuited:to 

requirements of say the villages of rural 
cts. But obvious as this is, itis a matter 


mee of bye-laws in many Rural Sanitary 


cts. : 

ion 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
provides that every Urban Authority may 
ake bye-laws with respect to the following 
matters ; the level, width, and construction of 
ew streets, and the provision for the sewerage 
hereof; the structure of walls, foundations, 
dofs and chimneys of new buildings for 
curing stability, and the prevention of fires, 
nd for the purposes of health; the sufficiency 
f the space about buildings to secure a free 
tirculation of air, the ventilation and drainage 
f buildings, and the closing of buildings unfit 
or habitation. 

Surely these provisions are of sufficient 
mportance to make their adoption imperative. 
Possibly twenty-three years ago, when the Act 
game into force, it would not have been 
fesirable to make the adoption of bye-laws 
sompulsory, but considering the advance of 
sanitary science since 1875 and the general 
letermination of the community to live in 
greater comfort, and consequently under 
healthier conditions, there now appears to be 
io valid reason against the adoption of prop r 
ye-laws in every sanitary area. It is evident 
hat the Legislature do not accept this view, or 
ey would not continue to make the adoption 
f important sanitary measures permissive on 
the part of local authorities, 

The Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890, contains many important provisions 
ffecting the health of the community, but 


hey cannot be put into force without months 
delay in complying with the wearisome 
ails provided for in the adoption of the 
Act. Section 23 of this Act gives to sanitary 
horities increased powers as to making 
-laws affecting new streets and buildings. 
Inder this section a bye-law may be made 
vith reference to the height of bedrooms and 
ther rooms used for human habitation. It 
eems almost incredible that, until the passing 
f the 1890 Act, sanitary authorities had no 
ontrol over the height of such rooms, although 
Many authorities possessed a bye-law fixing 
their minimum height. This was one of many 
ye-laws inconsistent with the provisions of 
he Public Health Act, 1875, and therefore 
lira vires, but it has been carried out as 
though it possessed full legal force. 

In many of the larger towns bye-laws made 
ander the Public Health Act, 1848, the Local 
rovernment Act, 1858, and other Acts re- 
ealed by the Public Health Act, 1875, have 
ot been amended, though repugnant to the 
ws of the country, and the authorities 
sessing them prefer to retain these, trust- 
to their legality not being questioned, 
her than adopt the more modern bye-laws 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board. 
$ position on the part of local authorities 
hould scarcely be possible; in any case it 
hould not be a necessary position to take up 
n order to secure bye-laws adapted for the 
ealth and convenience of a district, for it 
must not be overlooked that many of these 
ancient bye-laws, as in the case of the one 
re ferred to, are eminently desirable, whatever 
may be said of their validity from a legal 
point of view. 

_Bye-laws made under Acts previous to the 
Public Health Act, 1875, are, as a rule, so 
conveniently elastic that this is another 
son given for their retention in preference 
© the rigid bye-laws of the present day. 
e following are specimens of the bye-laws 
n force in a town with a population of 
upwards uf 130,000 :— 

“The walls of every new building shall be 
constructed of such thickness as shall be 
approved by the said Council.” 

“The owner or occupier of every house 
shall provide proper ventilation in the drainage 
hereof by means of the rain-water pipe from 
he roof of the house, or by such other method 
is the said Council shall direct.” 
‘These are a striking contrast to the detailed 


i 


Bye-laws, for. 
ce, affecting new streets and buildings in . 


h is overlooked, and accounts for the_ 
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bye-laws referring to the thickness of walls 
and the ventilation of drains in the “ Model ” 


series, and yet they are only examples of 


similar bye-laws in force in numerous large 
towns. 7 
Another convenient old bye-law is one 


giving the authority discretionary power with 


respect to the enforcement of air space at the 
rear of buildings. The Local Government 
Board will not now sanction a new bye-law 


which provides for this discretionary power. 


But most sanitary authorities, nevertheless, 
do not hesitate to exercise their discretion 
when an occasion arises, such for instance as 
in the pulling down and re-erection of a 
building where the provision of the bye-law 
cannot be adhered to without considerable 
sacrifice of property. It may of course be 
contended that the air space is necessary for 
the health of the occupants of a dwelling 
wherever the building is situated, and more 
especially in a populous district where pro- 
perty as arule is the most valuable. But an 
authority has often either to allow a building 
to be re-erected (and possibly improved from 
a sanitary point of view) without the requisite 
air space, or submit to it being altered in such 
a way that it will not come within the scope of 
the bye-laws as a new building. Discretion 
in acase of this description seems desirable, 
but it must be admitted that any general 
admission of discretionary power in the bye- 
laws would probably result in frequent acts of 
indiscretion on the part of some authorities. 

Bye-laws of the “ Model” series relating to 
the thickness of walls are seldom carried out 
in their entirety, especially where they have 
been adopted in the smaller towns and rural 
districts, where there is often a feeling that 
their enforcement may prejudicially affect the 
desirable growth of the district. So far as 
bye-laws can be prepared to meet the varying 
conditions affecting the thickness of the walls 
of a building, the ‘“ Model” bye-laws do not 
appear to leave much to be desired. Possibly 
the thickness prescribed for the walls of small 
houses up to three storeys might be some- 
what modified to meet the objections usually 
raised against them in the smaller districts ; 
but there will always be a difference of opinion 
as to what should be regarded as the reason- 
able and necessary strength of a building, and 
much will, of course, depend upon the quality 
of the material and workmanship. 

As the powers and privileges to make (and 
necessarily to enforce) bye-laws under the 
Sanitary Acts have not been so fully appre- 
ciated as the framers of the Acts must have 
anticipated, it is a question as to the proper 
course to be adopted to bring about a better 
state of things. That it is desirable for all 
sanitary authorities to have proper bye-laws 
affecting new streets and buildings there can 
be no doubt. However seldom it may be 
necessary to bring such bye-laws into opera- 
tion, they will be of service at some time or 
other, even in the most sparsely populated 
districts. If then suitable bye-laws are 
essential in rural districts, how much more 
important that populous towns should possess 
bye-laws framed with the highest possible 
considerations for health and convenience. 
This in the author’s opinion will only be 
brought about by the adoption of bye-laws 
being made compulsory, and a greater latitude 
being given to sanitary authorities to frame 
bye-laws adapted to their own particular 
districts. 

But the possession and value of bye-laws 
will be of little effect if the necessary means 
are not adopted for enforcing them. Even 
in districts where there is an apparent desire 
to see the bye-laws strictly carried out, the 
surveyor’s staff is generally so inadequate that 
the necessary amount of supervision cannot be 
given. In the author’s opinion no new house 
snould be occupied without a certificate from 
the surveyor that it has been erected in 
accordance with the bye-laws, and is fit for 
human habitation. But it would be manifestly 
unfair to expect a surveyor to give such cer- 
tificate unless he had satisfied himself by 
systematic and regular supervision on the part 
of a competent staff during building vpera- 
tions that such certificate was justified. Then 
again, such a certificate could not be given 
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where the bye-laws were not enforced. In 
some of the older bye-laws this certificate is 
required to be given, but it is not probable 
that a bye-law would now be sanctioned to this 
effect. Indeed, it would scarcely be desirable 
until the necessity for a better supervision 
of new buildings is recognised by sanitary 
authorities. 

It appears to the author that many pro- 
visions contained in bye-laws might with 
advantage be incorporated in the Sanitary 
Acts, making them statutory enactments 
rather than measures to be adopted at the 
option of local authorities. It also seems 
desirable that bye-laws should be made less 
comprehensive, many matters of detail now 
included being made the subject of regulations 
varying according to the requirements of each 
particular district. Underthese conditions a 
general series of bye-laws more acceptable than 
the present “ Model” series could probably be 
framed, and sanitary authorities would be able 
to include in their regulations many important 
matters which would make bye-laws cumber- 
some and unnecessarily lengthy. In the case 
of new streets, for instance, the bye-laws 
might very properly lay down the require- 
ments as to widths under various conditions, 
but the actual method of construction would 
be better dealt with in detailed regulations, 
forming a practical specification of the re- 
quirements. Then again, matters connected 
with the drainage of a building could be more 
conveniently and in greater detail be referred 
to in regulations. It would add to the value. of 
such regulations to accompany them with a 
complete set of descriptive drawings. 

Many authorities supplement their bye-laws 
with regulations as to drainage and other 
matters, but as these are not confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, and very frequently 
contain conditions which could not be legally 
enforced, they cannot be said to be wholly 
satisfactory. 

In any revision of the “ Model” bye-laws 
and the Acts under which they are framed, 
the author is of opinion that the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers might afford most valuable assistance. 
Throughout the Sanitary Acts and _ the 
“Model” series of bye-laws there are many 
technical defects which the municipal sur- 
veyor could very readily rectify, and thus put 
an end to much unnecessary litigation. ‘The 
Local Government Board in 1877 acknowledged 
the assistance rendered by the Royal! Institute 
of British Architects in framing the bye-laws 
dealing with new streets and buildings, and 
they would, no doubt, equally value the help 
of a professional body whose members must 
by their every-day experience possess a most 


intimate knowledge of the subject. 


It is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when every sanitary authority in the 
country will be in possession of bye-laws which 
it will be deemed a duty to carry out in the 
interests of the health of the community. 


Tue Board of Trade has authorised the con- 
struction of a light railway from Porthywaen, 
in the county of Salop, to Llangynog, in the 
county of Montgomery. 

New boilers and mains have recently been 
put down at the York Street Gasworks, Leeds. 
The two new boilers, which are of the Lan- 
cashire type, are 25ft. long and 7ft. in diameter, 
and work at a pressure of 100lb. to the square 
inch. The new mains are of 24in. as compared 
with 18in., the size of the old ones. An iron 
tank has been erected over the boiler house. 
It is about 35ft. long, 20ft. broad, and 6ft. 
deep. . 

A Britt to authorise the construction of 
railways in the counties of Cardigan, Mont- 
gomery, and Radnor, has been deposited for 
next Session, under the title of the East and 
West Wales Railway. By this scheme, it is 
proposed to incorporate a new company for the 
purpose of constructing a railway nearly 48 
miles in length, commencing in the parish of 
Llanilar by a junction with the Manchester 
and Milford Railway, and terminating at New 
Radnor by a junction with the New Radnor 
extension of the Kington and {EKardisley 
Railway. 
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MEASURING STANDING TIMBER. 


A= most persons are aware, it is decidedly 

difficult to the unpractised eye to cor- 
rectly estimate the contents of trees when 
standing. By careful practice, however, the 
eye can be trained to estimate distance and 
size with considerable accuracy, and many 
men after proper study and training are able to 
arrive at the dimensions of standing timber with 
great facility and correctness. The height of a 
tree can be measured in a variety of ways, but 
simplicity and ease are the great desiderata. 

In employing an optical instrument of any 
kind for measuring, the operator must place 
himself on a level with the base of the object 
to be measured. In using the apomecometer 
or hypsometer this is not always easily done, 
as the observer has to be at a distance from 
the object equal to the height to be measured, 
but with a sextant the case is different, and 
the attainment of a proper position is less 
. difficult. If the index of the sextant is set at 
45deg., then it is used in the same way as the 
apomecometer or hypsometer (with which it is 
presumed most readers are familiar) at a 
distance from the object equal to the observer’s 
height, but with the index set at 36deg. 30min. 
the distance of the operator from the base 
would be just half the height of the object, 
and a position on a level with the object would 
be more easily obtained. > 

To practise with this instrument, begin by 
measuring a tree; put a mark on the tree at 
the height of your eye above ground. A 
knife, nail, or bradawl stuck in the bark 
through a piece of white paper is a 
good mark. Then if the ground be pretty 
level, set the index of the sextant at 45 deg., 
and walk backwards in the plane of the tree 
until the part of the tree, the height of which 
you wish to ascertain, is shown in the glasses 
of the instrument as level with the mark stuck 
in the tree ; the product is the height required. 
Should the surface of the ground be very 
irregular, or brushwood or other obstacles 
obstruct a sight at 45 deg., set the index to 
63 deg. 30 min., perform the operation as 
already described, but double your distance 
from the tree, and add thereto the height of 
the eye or mark for the required height of the 
object. To use the sextant for this purpose, 
set the index to the necessary angle, take the 
bottom of the instrument in the right hand, 
hold it in a vertical position, with the index 
facing to the left, look through the eyehole 
and unsilvered part of the object glass at the 
mark on the tree, and move backward or for- 
ward until the point, of which the height is to 
be ascertained, is reflected from the index 
glass to the silvered part of the object glass, 
and appears exactly on a level with the mark 
on the tree ; then, according to the angle at 
which the instrument has been set, calculate 
the height. 

After a little of this practice, the eye be- 
comes trained to estimate the quarter girth of 
a standing tree with considerable accuracy. A 
good method of practice is to watch the 
felling of trees. Estimate by the eye 
the dimensions of a tree while standing, 
and then measure for proof when the tree 
is on the ground, comparing the actual 
dimensions with those of the estimate. 
It is also advisable to practise comparisons of 
girth by girthing the tree as high as you 
can reach conveniently, say 5ft. from the 
ground, and accustoming the eye to estimate 
the difference between that girth and the size 
of the tree at any other part of its height. 
This method of comparison is very ‘useful 
for confirming previous guess estimates, but 
for nothing else. 

When estimating the contents of standing 
trees, the quantity of measurable timber in the 
tops should also always be taken into account. 
Oak tops are sometimes of considerable value, 
and when the calculation includes their 
measurable contents, the probable yield of 
bark can be pretty accurately foretold. 
Hedgerow trees having heads large in pro- 
portion to the size of bole will not yield so 
much bark ‘per cubic foot of timber as trees 
grown in clumps; and the difference may vary 
from 14lb, to 2Ib. per cubic foot. W.N.B. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tx Guildford Corporation has been fined 
£5 for polluting the River Wey by the dis- 
charge of sewage. The Thames Conservancy 
Board were the prosecutors. 


Tur Tramway Committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation have approved of an agreement 
between the Corporation and the Renfrew 
County authorities for the erection of a new 
bridge over the Cart at the village of Cathcart. 
The bridge is to be 50ft. wide, and to cost 
£8000. 


Sir Repvers BuuuER has given orders for 
the quartermasters of regiments at Aldershot 
to attend a course of lectures on sanitation and 
the prevention of disease in barracks during 
the present and next month at the Training 
School of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Tux Corporation of Blackpool have applied 
to the Local Government Board for permission 
to borrow £6132 for works of street improve- 
ment. The proposed improvements consist in 
paving the two main thoroughfares of the 
town—Church Street and Talbot Road—with 
hard wood. 


Tue Upper Stour Valley Drainage Board 
have on hand a scheme for extending the main 
sewers and making increased provision for 
sewage disposal. Application has been made 
to the Local Government Board for permission 
to borrow the £16,785 which the proposed 
improvements will cost. 


Avr a special meeting of the Warrington 
Town Council a resolution was passed appro- 
ving the promotion ofa Bill in the next session 
of Parliament for the construction of addi- 
tional waterworks and the improvement of the 
Borough of Warrington in various ways. To 


carry out all the proposed improvements will . 


involve an expenditure of £418,000. 


Mr. Sana, civil engineer, Kirkcaldy, has 
completed his plans and drawings for the pro- 
posed new road and viaduct to be made to 
connect Kirkcaldy and Pathhead. There is a 
difference of opinion in the Town Council as to 
the cost of the undertaking, some averring 
that £20,000 would be expended; but the 
Council sanctioned the scheme on the under- 
standing that it was not to exceed £14,000. 


A memoriat has been deposited in Parlia- 
ment against the London County Council’s 
Water Bill. It bears the signatures of over 
100 persons who are interested in the property 
which is proposed to be taken for the Yrfou 
and Wye Valley reservoirs. It is anticipated 
that the contest before the examiners will last 
at least a fortnight, and will necessitate the 
bringing up of a considerable number of 
witnesses from Wales. 


A report by Mr. Young, general manager, 
has been submitted to the Tramways Com- 
mittee of the Glasgow Corporation with refer- 
ence to the operating of the electric cars on the 
Springburn route. The report says that the 
overhead system has been in operation for a 
period of ten weeks. It is still rather soon to 
give a definite figure as to the amount of the 
working expenses under electric traction, as 
the condensing plant has not yet been in 
operation ; but, after including a fair sum for 
maintenance and renewals, it may be taken 
that the total working expenses will not exceed 
62d. per car per mile. The average working 
expenses under horse traction may. be taken 
at 83d. per car per mile, although during the 
last financial year the amount worked out at 
slightly under that figure. 


Tue Paisley Water Commissioners, who have 
been investigating the alleged pollution of 
streams at Staneley, have come to the conclu- 
sion that while it did not appear that any 
pollution was yet taking place, such might 


AW 


occur, and the conduit at Nethercraigs shou 
be safeguarded from such a possibility. 

7ft. wall is about to be erected at the 
part of the conduit where it was feared pollu. 
tion might take place, and this is expected to 
effectually prevent any such occurrence. The 
Commissioners have also decided to submit 
samples of the water to chemical analysis. _ 


An alarming accident occurred last week 
at the Nutclough Fustian Society’s works, — 
Hebden Bridge. In order to meet the 
wishes of the West Riding County Council, the | 
firm had constructed two huge brick tanks for 
the purpose of filtering the dye-water before it 
is turned into the river. One of them, meas- 
uring 26ft. by 19ft., had been filled with dye- 
water to the depth of 10ft., and a strong cur- 
rent of steam turned intoit, when the outer wall, 
running alongside the river, was bodily forced 
out, and carried almost across the river bed. 
Happily no one was injured. The damage is 
estimated at £120. : 


} 


Ar a dinner to the members of the Elland — 
District Council, the Chairman, Mr. J. F, 
Crossland, referred to the various improve- — 
ment schemes which were on hand. The 
sewage works, he said, were far from being 
the “white elephant” which they were 
described. The estimate of the cost was 63d. 
in the pound, and the actual cost had been — 
63d. Active steps would be taken to erect the 
baths during the present year. He believed 
progress would be made in the direction of — 
introducing electric light. The question 
whether or no the Halifax Corporation should — 
be asked to extend.their tramways to Elland — 
would be shortly decided. 2 


At ameeting of the Rawdon District Council — 
on Tuesday evening, Mr. A.J. Pratt presiding, ~ 
a letter was read from Mr. A. N. Briggs, a 
property owner, asking if anything was being” 
done by the Council in opposing the bringing — 
of Bradford sewage to Esholt.—The Chairman 
said he had informed Mr. Briggs that a town’s © 
meeting would probably be called to discuss — 
this matter. Personally, he was against the 
Bradford Corporation’s proposals, but before 
any expense was incurred by the Council in~ 
opposing the scheme the ratepayers should be 
consulted.—The Council decided that a rate- — 
payer’s meeting should be summoned to con- 
sider the matter. 


We understand that the Bingley District 
Council has approved the scheme prepared by 
Mr. R. Armistead, civil engineer, for the com- 
pletion of the sewage disposal works at Dowley 
Gap and the making of the necessary main 
sewers from the outlying portions of the — 
district, at a total cost of some £23,000. The 
disposal works are to be laid out for treatment 
on the biological system, upon which Mr. 
Armistead reported favourably some months’ 
ago when he prepared his draft scheme for 
the Council, and of which the Leeds and Man- 
chester Corporations have recently expressed 
strong approval. At the works the sewage 
will first flow through a grit chamber, 44yds. 
long by 5ft. wide, where the solid matter wil 
be arrested, provision being made for this to” 
be washed out and discharged upon the low- 
lying land. From the end of this chamber 
the sewage will pass into the inlet carrier, and 
thence into the covered tanks by means 0 
inverted pipes, discharging 3ft. below the 
water level. Four tanks are to be provided 
of a capacity equal to 70 per cent. of an 
estimated daily flow of 1,000,000 gallons 
Storm overflows will be conducted on to the 
low-level land. The sewage is to be discharged 
from the tanks at a depth of 1ft. 6in. below 
the water level on to the first or rough set of 
filters, of which four are provided, covering an 
area of one acre. After remaining in these 
for the requisite period, it is passed on to the 
second and finer sets of filters, of the same 
number and area as the others, after which 
it is discharged by a glazed brick carrier into 
the effluent sewer. In addition to the tanks 
and filters, there will be ten acres of lane 
filtration, and the scheme is so arranged as to 
utilise either of the methods of filtration or @ 
combination of both. ae 


a) 
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RB suilders’ Notes. 


So great has been the expansion of the trade 
f Barrow since the acquisition of the naval 
sonstruction works by Vickers, Sons, and 
faxim, that 1000 additional houses are 
required for the workmen already employed, 
nd for those who will be employed as soon 
as the extensions to the shipyard and 
ineering shops now in progress are com- 
pleted. Builders in the town cannot keep 
pace with the demand for houses, and some 
bolder enterprise will be required soon to keep 
abreast of the demands of the position. 


WE are informed that somewhat serious 
trouble has arisen in the building trade at 
Norwich in relation to the use of Broseley tiles, 
which the bricklayers considered should be 
aid by them. They have now struck, with 
the concurrence of the local branch of the 
Bricklayers’ Union, against Mr. T. H. Yelf, 
contractor, who is building the new Jenny Lind 
Infimary in Unthank’s Road, and who engaged 
a firm of builders’ merchants to tile the roofs. 
He has resisted the demands of the brick- 
layers, and if they do not accept arbitration 
the Master Builders’ Association threaten a 
lock-out. 


Tue Nottingham Board of Guardians have 
accepted the tender of Mr. Frederick Evans, 
Dld Basford, in £158,000, for the erection of a 
new workhouse at Bagthorpe, subject to the 
contract being completed in three years. The 
lowest of the tenders originally sent in was 
£274, 500, which exceeded both the estimates 
f the Board’s advisers, and the expenditure 
Berotioned by the Local Government Board. 
Accordingly, the Guardians called in their con- 
sulting architect, who suggested modifications 
of the scheme, whereby, without reducing the 
accommodation or sacrificing any material fea- 
bure of the plans, a saving of at least £100,000 
would be effected, and it is on this. revised 
ba asis that the new tender has been accepted. 


Pass important step has been taken by the 
operatives in the engineering trade in Bir- 
mingham and district, who have adopted new 
rules embodying a rearrangement of the basis 
of overtime rates. The workmen claim that, 
in view of the rates prevailing in other large 
engineering centres, they are entitled to time 
and a quarter for the first two hours, and time 
and a half afterwards, and that, instead of 
excess being reckoned on a fifty-three hours 
week, it should be calculated from five each 
evening. Double time is demanded for Sunday 
he Employers’ Association has conferred upon 
th C) subject, but states that there is no neces- 
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sity for such alterations. The reply will be 
submitted to the men, and district members 
may elect to fight the employers if negotia- 
tions fail. 


A suspension cableway, called a “ Blondin ” 
railway, has been fixed across the Thames at 
an altitude of some 70ft. for use in rebuilding 
the Vauxhall Bridge. Messrs. Pethick, of 
Plymouth, are the contractors, who are using 
it in the construction of the bridge, and the 
method of construction has been to fix a mast 
some 77ft. high on each side of the river, carry- 
ing the cable across with a span of about 
930ft. The cable is 64in. in circumference, 
with a breaking strain of 150 tons, and a truck 
suspended from it is capable of bearing a load 
of four tons. The car can travel ata rate of 
400ft. per minute, and can be lowered to any 
level below the cable line. This cable does 
away with the extensive staging that would 
otherwise have had to be erected. Its cost 
has been £1,750. 


Tue federated building trades of Newport 
have notified the masters of their require- 
ments on and after the Ist May next. In 
October last the Newport Master Builders’ 


Association gave the workmen six months’. 


notice as to certain alterations in the agree- 
ment subsisting between them; and now the 
men, having federated all workers engaged in 
the building trades, ask for an increased wage 
as follows: : Carpenters, plasterers, masons, 
and plumbers 9d. per hour ; mason fixers, 914d. ; 
bricklayers, 84d. ; painters, 8d.; general 
labourers, 6d.; and seaffolders, drainers, and 
engine tenders, 64d. per hour. The federation 
also demur to working with non-Unionists ; 
hitherto society men and non-society men have 
worked amicably side by side. The masters 
require several alterations, some of which are 
the outcome of the prolonged strike of last 
spring and summer. The masters demur to 
the federation being able to call out their 
members by giving two hours’ notice, and wish 
to obtain an extension of the conciliation idea, 
by which there shall be no suspension of 
labour pending the decision of the Conciliation 
Committee, which is composed jointly of mas- 
ters and men. They also wish to enforce a 
schedule that the wages of the average skilled 
workman shall be 8d. per hour. 


TuHE authorities of the Congo State are push- 
ing forward the various railway schemes that 
areon foot. A large quantity of railway material 
for the Mayumbe Railway is now being sent 
and will be landed at Boma, whence the rail- 
way starts in the direction of the Chiloango 
River. The work is sufficiently advanced to 
permit of laying the rails immediately they 
arrive, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 


sapien: 


Trade and Craft. 


MOSES EADON AND SONS, 


Weare informed that the London office of 
Messrs. Moses Eadon and Sons, of President: 
Steel Works, Sheffield, formerly located at 
Bishopsgate House, E.C., has now been re- 
moved to 5 and 6, Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, E.C. Messrs. Eadon and Sons are 
manufacturers of saws; plane, moulding, 
and tongueing irons; buckles, tillers, cotters, 
and oibs ; cast and rolled steel for all purposes, 
and various tools. 


ABBOTT BROTHERS. 
Messrs. Abbott Brothers, Southall, Mid- 
dlesex, have sixty different embossed wood 
mouldings regularly in stock. These artistic 
mouldings for internal decoration are made in 
walnut, ‘oak, and American white wood, but 
those in oak only are stocked, the demand 
being almost exclusively for these; samples can 
be obtained free from the makers, or a set of 
samples will be sent for five shillings. Messrs, 
Abbott Brothers are also inventors and manu- 
facturers of designs in various white wood 
goods, “Vulcan” pyrographic machines, poker 
work on glass and wood, «ec. 


J. DUCKETT AND SONS, LIMITED. 
We have received from Messrs. J. Duckett 
and Sons, Ltd., Burnley, Lancashire, their 
illustrated catalogue of sanitary specialities. 
It provides a useful description of this firm’s 
improved forms of slop-water closets, urinals, 
street gulleys, grease traps, disconnecting 
traps, &e. Their slop- water closets, which are 
flushed automatically by slop-water, are 
deservedly becoming very popular, especially 
after their sanction by the Local Government 
Board for outside use, as reported in our issue 
of September 21st, 1898. The advantages 
claimed for this closet, as compared with the 
clean-water closet, are :—That in the severest 
winter i# is not liable to get out of order by 
freezing up; that there is a great saving of 
town’s water, amounting often to at least 
three gallons of water per head per day, 
or probably 15 per cent. of water con- 
sumed, which to public bodies is of great 
importance; that where the slop water from a 
dwelling is collected and passed through the 
closet, the flushing of the closet will be on an 
average about four times per head per day; 
the house drain is regularly flushed; the cost 
of maintenance is reduced to a minimum, 
plumbers’ bills being done away with abso- 
lutely; the prime cost is less; there is less 
liability to get out of order through rough 
usage; and the volume of sewage to be treated 
is less. 


OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
£ BUILDINGS— 
Jan, 20 Cwmaman, Aberdare, Wales—Thir}y-five Cottages Cwmneol Building Club . 
a Pal Delph, Oldham—Erection of Premises Industrial Co-operative Society Ltd, 
i 21 Greasborough, near Rotherham—Villa Residence J. Rawlin i as a 
ies 21 Leeds—Erection of Shoe Factory SRR ierh WNT on. Wye GHD pemrcaraveo 
a 21 Whitby—Alterations to Hotel Lo et eee eee ecaon 
° 21 Dunoon, Scotland—Erection of Police Station ... paises Sao 
yes oa Ireland—Laying-out Open Space _... Commissioners 
Hy 23 , Lanes.—Supply of Retorts, Firebricks, us Corporation 
as 23 rae tenham—Reservoir Retaining Wall ... : Corporation ... 
yo .23 Guide Bridge, Lancs.—Refreshment Rooms Great Central Railway Co. 
99 23 Hengoed, Wales—Erection of School, &e. Gelligaer County School Gover nors 
mae: 23 Newtowncunningham, co. Donegal—Residence .. Presbyterian Church pepaunee 
a 23 Rawtenstall, Lanes.—Five Cottages R. Parker i ee iy 
if 24. Leeds—Repairs to Schools (Yearly Contract) Leeds School Board... 
a 24 Leeds—Supply of Retorts, &e. aoe Gas Committee 
¥ 24. Croydon—Additions to Laundry, &e. od Union Guardians 
oy 25 Blackpool—Alterations to Station Buildings Lancs. & Yorks. & TN, W. Joint t Rlys. 
ny 25 Porth, Wales—Hotel Alterations, &c. T. Davies a o 
6; 25 Stalybridge—Post Office bee Pre aa Commissioners H.M. Works 
ts 25 Cranbrook—Boiler House, &ec. Union Guardians a 
sy 25 London, N.—Pulling-down Buildings, ke. Islington Ligoely ve 
aT 25 Isle-of-Thanet—Cottage Home Buildings ... Union... oe 
r 25 Little Iford—School Buildings, &c. m7 ..  Sehool Board .. 
By 26 Tonbridge—Chimney Shaft at Workhouse saa »» Union Guardians ‘ - 
eee 2 26 Ratclitfe, E.—Alterations at Workhouse .., a .. Stepney Union Mes a 
Pp 928 Leeds—Alterations to Bank Premises, &c.- 9... tue —i—i—i(“(it*s wn new 
a 28 Greasborough, near sateen iar oe out) “Burial 
‘ae Ground, &. .., «»  o« Burial Board . dis) avete > nest eed 
Bs 28 Bakewall—Infirmary, Tramp Wards, fe. oie Mss ave, Onion Guardians \.. ic Sos a 
28 “Wingate—Erection of Shop ... e4 a ie ... Co-operative Society 
30 Manchester—Government * Ofiices eve _ .» Commissioners of H.M, Works .. 
* 3L Northallerton—Bathroom, and Water supply, ke, '.. Workhouse Guardians ats 
” Ln ae Yorks—Fireproof Mill... »  « Commercial Co., Lid. 


T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 
Society’s Office, Delph, Oldham. 

J. Platts, Architect, Old Bank-buildings, Rotherham. 
S. E, Smith and J. Tweedale, 12, South-parade, Leeds, 
J. J. Milligan, 77, Baxter-gate, Whitby. 


W. Fraser, Architect, Burgh Buildings, Dunoon. 
J. Donnelly, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. 


H. Simmonds, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Bury. 


Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 


Engineer, London-road Station, Manchester. 
James and Morgan, Charles- street- chambers, Cardiff. 


M. A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond-street, Londonderry. 


F. J. Hobson, Architect, King- street, Rawtenstall. 


W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds, 
R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gasworks, Leeds. 


F. West, 23, Coombe-road, Croydon. 
Engineer, Hunt’ s Bank, Manchester. 

A. O, Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 
Offices, Storey’ s-gate, Westminster. 

The Master, Workhouse, Cranbrook, Kent. 


J. P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. 
L. Grant, High- street, Sittingbourne. 

Ss. Jackson, 65, Fenchureh- street, E.C. 

The Clerk, 23, Church-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


R.B. Martin, 103, Plashet-grove, East Ham, 
T. Winn, 92, Albion- street, Leeds, 


J. Platts, Architect, Old Bank-bldgs,, High-st,, Rotherham, 


E. M. Longsdon, Town Hall, Bakewell. 

Secretary, Station Town Co- -operative Society, Wingate, 
Offices, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 

Fairbank and Son, 13, Lendal, York. 

R, Horsfall and Son, 22a, Commercial- street, Halifax. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
DATE OF xe) M. 
ervey WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHO 
BUILDINGS—Continued. 

Jan. 31 London—Underground Convenience Camberwell Vestry .. ae rey tee 
os 31 Berwick-upon-T weed—Lock-up and Police ‘Station Town Council... ee Pe 
¥ 31 Hellingly, Sussex—Making Bricks ... East Sussex County ¢ Council 

Feb. 1 Burton-upon-Trent—Widening Bridge Corporation 
oe 1 Bootle—Technical Sehool ; ae ow Corporation ... 

‘5 6 Leeds—Alteration to Public Baths, ‘ke. ea das Baths Committee ec 

- 13 Wimbledon—Isolation Hospital <n aie Urban District Council = 

my 15 Rugby—Public Offices .. Urban District Council ... ad 

No date. Bawtry, Yorks—Alterations, dic. te Hopses eomaeee:. | yg Ome oeas 
aK Brampton, near Carlisle—Two Houses ree saveesees 
sF Bridlington Quay—Four Terrace Houses... ... Whitaker Bros, 
e Exmouth—Houses, Shops, &c. DA pie W. J. Sellers and others .. 
a Felixstowe—Erection of Villa... Fs yt. Ne aS PS a ae Sd DO 
;. Leeds—Two Pairs Semi- detached Houses... sesserers 
i Queenstown, Cork—Alterations to Business Premises.. T. Murray ... ee be ste 0ae 
= London—Publie Baths ... : re ie .. Poplar Vestry a a os 
ENGINEERING— 2 

Jan, 20 Barrow-in-Furness—Wiring Free ee Corporation ... 
re 20 Newnmilns, Scotland—Reservoir we tee eee 
fi 20 Farnham—Sewage Cooling Tanks, &c. a ea .. United Breweries Ltd. ... ve ae 
- 21 Glasgow—Electricity Generating Plant ... a «. . Corporation ... > an ie 
> 23 Belfast—Supply of Cranes, &e. on a tay “) Harbour Commissioners ... 
os 23 Neath, Wales—Filters Bed .. aad ... Corporation ... 

f 23 Govan, Scotland—Electric Lighting 1 Plant ar ... Commissior ers a 
PY) 24 London—Tunnel ies ae faa .. London County Council 
5 24. London—Overhead Traveller .. é County Council 
» 24. London, N.—Alterations to Engines 3 County Council Bs. 
93 25 Fulwood, near Preston—Tramway . a a «. Urban District Council 
25 Edi burgh— ~Putting Hoist in Order aig oe tas 
‘3 26 London, S.W.—Cattle Wagons .. Uganda Railway Committee. 
‘9 26 Christiania— Porcelain Telegraph, &e., Insulators Norwegian State Telegraph Adwministratn. 
rs 27 New haven and Seaford, Sussex—Sea Wall, SO. Defence Scheme Commissioners 3 
5 28 Southampton—Superstructure. &e., of # Bridge County Council a eae Fe 
” 28 Cropton, Pickering— Water Supply .. Rural District Council... 
9 28 Sheffield— Condensers an ae United Gaslight Company - 
Sr 30 Belfast—Tipping Crane, &e. .. 7; Harbour Commissioners ... 
3 30 Midhurst, Sussex—Reser voir, Mains, &e. . Rural District Council, 
ox 31 London— Dynamos, Switchboards, &e. London County Council ... 
Ae 35 London—Four Gas Engines .. County Council 
‘9 31 London, E.C.—Ferry Paddle Steamers ; «,  Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd. 
Feb. 1 Townsville, North Hee ee of Crane «. Harbour Board ; 
” 6 Belfast—Steel Barges. as Me ‘.. Harbour Commissioners ... 
fy 6 Lowestoft—Electric Lighting Plant Corporation ... = 
” 10 Birmingham—53 miles of Aqueduct oe its Corporation Sia tn 
16 Alexandria, Egypt—Two Swing Bridges ... te Inspector of Irrigation ag one 
No date. Gosforth—Boiler, Engine and Shafting ae Ue Saya eae Baan le Finch occas Seas 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Jan, 24 London, N.—Supply of Cast-iron se and Columns .... Edmonton Urban District Council 
5 25 Bury, Lanes.—Ornamental Railings .. ; iea 
i 25 London, E.C.—Railway Stores East Indian Railway Company ea 
* 25 London, E,C.—Railway Stores Bombay, Baroda,& Central India Rly. C Co. 
ae 28 Taunton —Iron Fencing... Town Council,. 7 
i 28 St, Anne’s-on-Sea, Lanes.—Supply of Pipes Urban District Council... 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Feb. 6 Manchester—Painting—(12 Contracts)  ... Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Jan, 20 Sutton Coldfield—Street Works vy, Corporation ... 
” 21 Banbury—Supply of Hartshill Stone Town Council... 
” 21 Brigg, Lincs.—Granite, &c. ; ; Rural District Council 
” 21 Dartmouth—Footpaths... a Urban District Council 
% 23 Woodford—Road Wor ks, &e. . Urban District Council 
” 23 Beckenham— Widening Road .. Urban District Council 
” 23 Bromsgroye—Street Works ... Rural District Council 
” 25 Elgin, Scotland—Metal Breaking and Cartage aston 
9 24. London, S.W.—Various Materials Chelsea Vestry 
” 24. Bargoed, Wales—Road . Jug co bytes eps alphare tute | Rech eee Ae remanent Sete era 
” 25 Bury, Lancs,-Road Works. =, <i2..42 iP ae ee eee 
25 Hull—Paving Works... tf, North-Eastern Railway Company 
” 25 London, N .—Improvement Works ... Vestry of St. Mary, Islington 
” 25 Sutton, Surrey—Road Works.. Urban District Council 
” 25 London, N.E.—Thames Ballast and Sand | Hackney Vestry 
” 30 Huddersfield—Tram Works ... a Corporation ... 
” 31 London, S.W.—Works and Materials : Wandsworth Board of Works 
Feb, 1 St. Thomas, near Exeter—Road Materials. Rural District Council 2 
28 Selby —Asphalte or Tar Macadam : National Schools Managers ect 
No date. Cardifi~Road and ‘Sewer “Works os _ salen WG Gke cabs ee ee eee 
” Nelson—Paving, &ec. Ss Sheffield Farm ... 
SANITARY— 
Jan. 21 Withnell—Sewage Works a rE, = wai .. Urban District Council 
% 23 Birmingham—Drainage Works Public Works Committee.. 
a 23 Pooley Bridge, near Penrith—Construction of Sewers.. West Ward Rural District Council 
” 23 Shalford, near Guildford—Scavenging Hambledon Rural District Council 
” 25 Castle Gresley, near Burton-on- -Trent—Sewernge Works Repton Rural District Council ... 
» 25 Plymouth, Devon—Disinfectants is ; Rural District Council av 
; 26 Withington, Lanecs.—Sewers . Urban District Council 
” 2 Hartley Wintney, Hants.—Pipe Sewers Rural District Council 
” 28 Glasgow—Outfall Sewer.. sea Corporation ... ast a 
” 28 Castleton, Derbyshire— Drainage Works ... Rural District Council... aa at 
A 30 Ampthill— Sewerage Works .. Urban District Council ... ee tee 
9 3 Chipping Norton—Drainage Works... Town Council... At ez ae Kae 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Feb. 1 
” 7 
” 10 
5 28 
2 28 
March 1 
” 81 
April 14 
No date. 


Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station 
Tottenham—Refuse Destructor vi 
Dartford—Three New Schools oi aH te 
Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, &e. .. POUR 
London, S.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust- cart 


Forfar—Isolation Hospital .. ; 
Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... 


Gosport & Alverstoke—Technical Institute and Library £100, £25, ‘£10 


_ AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


MrBi00, B00, 80.41 sina eae Mois 


£25, £15, £10... oh ie ast ve 
£31 10s., £1010s. .... be re tee 


: 20, Ba... 
Northwich—Dwelling-house on Land Liable to Subsidence £20, £10, "£5 he 


£31 10s., £21, £15 15s,- 
£150, £100, £50 ~... et 


JOURNAL 


. Dundee and Forfar District Committees. an 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


RNa sad Vestry Hall, Peckham-road, 8. E. > 
R. B. Dick, 55, Northumberland- st; Newcastle-upon- 
F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
Gal. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-upon-Trents 
J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle. 7 
W. Hanstock and Son, Architects, Branch-road, Batl ey 
C. H. Cooper, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon. — 
-D. G. Macdonald, Council’s Survey or, Windmill-lane, Ru 
J.¥F, Walsh, Lanes, & Yorkshire Bank-chambers, Ha 
J. Se Thompson, Solicitor, Bank-st, Carlisle. : 
Chorisy, Connon, and Chorley, 15, Park. -row, Leeds 
P. Kerley, Architect, Exmouth. 
G. W. Thompson, Granville House, Arundel-street, 
Kendall and Bakes, Victoria-square, Leeds. 
A, Hill, 22, George’s-st, Cork. 
Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar, E. 


Borough Ele:trical Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-in-F sii 
P. C. Hart, 32, John Finnie-street, Kilmarnock. 
Taw, a Tovey, Secretary to United Breweries Ltd., Fa 
W. A. Chamen, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow. 
G.F.L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
D, M. J. enkins, E: gineer, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

W. Arnot, 79, West Regent-street, Glosgow. ‘ 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, s 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring- gardens, 
Council’s Surveyor, Fulwood. 

H. Morrison, Clerk to Library Committee, Edinbursles 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-strect, 8. Ww. ., 
Commercial Departeent, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Engineer, L.B. and §.C. Railway, London Bridge, 8. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winche: 
R. Kitching, Clerk, East Gate, Pickering. 
F. W. Stevenson, The Engineer, Commercial- st, Shefii 
G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. : 
J.Taylor, Sous, & Santo Crimp, 27,Gt.George st. Westmin 
Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. W 
Engineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W 
Company’s Office, 132, Gresham House, Ola Broad- st; BG C 
Chairman, Townsville Harbour Board, Townsville. : 
G. F. L, Giles, Harbour Evgineer, Belfast. - 
W.C.C. Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, E.C, 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S W. 4 
Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria, | 
Clerks, Joint Agricultural Council, Connty Hall, Wakes d 


rs. 


G. E Eachus, Engineer, Town Hall, Lower Rdmonton 
Borough Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. 

A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E.C, — 

T. W. Wood, Secretary, 45, Finsbury-cireus, E.C, 
Borough Surveyor, Corporation-street, Taunton. 

H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester, 


Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


W. A. H. Clarry, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. age 
N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury, if 
F.C. Hett, Clerk, Brigg. ; F 
TO; Veales, Surveyor, Dartmouth, 

Surveyor’s Offices, Woodford Green. 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Beckenham. 

H. W. Smith, 4, Foregate-street, Worcester. 

A. A. Turriff, Burgh Surveyor, Elgin. 

T. W.E. Higgens, Surveyor, Town Hall, Chelsea, 
G. Kenshole, Architect, Ystrad, Mynach, ‘ 
Borough Engineer, Bank- street, Bury. 

T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office. Hull. 

Jerks Barber, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. 
C. C. Smith, Surveyor, Council Offices. Public Hall, Suti 
Jie Lovegrove, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. : 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Huddersfield, 
Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

J. Bray, Surveyor, Alphington. 

Rev. A. G. Tweedale, The Vicarage, Selby. 
Veall and Sant, Architects, Cardiff. 

— Waddlington, Solicitor, Burnley. 


T. Beaver, Surveyor, Brinscall, near Withnell. 

J. Price, City Engineer, Council House, Birmingham, 
J. P. Shepherd, Clerk, Penrith. 

FE. Smallpeice, 138, High- street, Guildford. 

OrF, Chamberlin, Clerk, Union Offices, Burton-on- Trent ae 
Medical Officer of Health, Elmleigh, Plymstock, 

A.H. Mountain, Council’ s Surveyor, Town Hall ,Withing in, 
F. L. Wetherall, Clerk to Parish Council, Hartley Wintney 
City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. . 
Sterling & Swann, Engineers, Town Hall, ‘Chapel-en- le -Frith 
T. Hennell, 6, Delahay-street, Westminster, 4 
N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster. > 


rs 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


City Surveyor. 

Urban District Council. Tottenham: vr” 
Dartford School Board, Kent. <5 
W. J: Downes, Surveyor, Urban District Council, awe d. 
Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 8: Way 
Salt Compensation Board, N orthwich, 


City Surveyor, Bradford. = 
Urban District Comet, Geear and Alvérstoke, aaa 


. 


Property and Land Sales. 


_ PERIODICAL SALES. 
A ESTABLISHED 1843, 


ATESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
RIODICAL SALES of 


REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 
LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 
LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 
_ Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 
Kindred Interests, 


m the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 


ya €, E.C. Remaining date for 1898 :-— 


R December 15th. 
The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 
anuary 19th May 18th September 21st 
3 2nd June Ist October 5th 
February 16th June 15th October 19th 
rch 2nd July 6th November 2nd 
July 20th November 16th 
August 3rd December 7th 
August 17th December 21st 
y 4th September 7th 


" Offices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C, Telephone No. 999 


—In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and S.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
and post-office; two milesfrom Roman Catholic Church. 
_ FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 

and water mains along the frontage. Would be 


divided. 

‘Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, S.W.; or Mr. W. M. Leaca, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
“HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession. 


AAESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
a instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
‘Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
Situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening country 
0 Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘‘South 
“Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the “ Griffin”’ Beerhouse. On a 
‘portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
‘will be included in the sale as a * soing concern,” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 

MARLES Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisoment.— 


Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
- Norwood Railway Station. 

By] ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
% WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
eoncerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
STATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
‘Ir. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
eehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
‘intended to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 


road. 

- Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. K1nes- 
‘FORD, DorMAN, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
‘Strand; of Messrs. WALForp and WILSHIN, Auc- 


tioneers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. Firip and Sons, 
s above. 


LEA VALLEY, PONDERS END, and BROX- 
 BOURNE.—Freehold Wharf and Building Land, the 
latter with possession, some of which has been 
included in the schedule of the land required by the 
East London Waterworks Company. 
A ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, and GILBERT 
; will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
okenhouse-yard, London, E.C., on- TUESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY, 28th, 1899. 
LOT 1.—8 acres 0 roods 11 perches of Land, with a 
frontage of 500ft. to the Lea and Stort Navigation 
Canal, also bounded on the north and east sides by the 
ream. ‘This land is situate immediately opposite the 
Corticine Floor Covering Works, Ponders End, and isa 
fine site for the erection of a factory requiring waterside 
‘accommodation. It is in the occupation of Mr, Ives. 
This land has been scheduled to be acquired for the 
‘New Reservoir for which the East London Waterworks 
Sompeny are applying for Parliamentary powers. 
LOT 2.—144 Acres o 


f Freehold Building Land, with 
a frontage of 1080{t. to the road, close to Dobbs Weir, 
and within one and a half miles of Broxbourne Town 
and Station, now ripe for building purposes, possession 
of which can be given on completion of the purchase, 

__ Particulars and conditions of Sale may be obtained 
from the Senior Official Receiver in Bankruptcy ; of 
Messrs. CLARKE, RAWLINS, and Co., 66, Gresham House, 
London, E.C. ;, at the Mart; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 
70, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

= ae _ 


nonth throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- . 


CXx@l 


wiken ‘ 3 } 
yleme t, January 18, 1899.| AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


To Land Syndicates, Building Societies, Capitalists, and 

others. 

PINNER.— Important Freehold Building Estate of over 
47 acres, with residence, known as Barrow Point, 
occupying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 
village of Pinner, within five minutes from the railway 
station on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 
within about 3 of a mile of Pinner Station on the 
London and North-Western Railway, having easy 
access from the West-end and City. The whole ripe 
for immediate building operatious, and admirably 
adapted for villa residences of a superior class. 


ESSERS FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
CO. beg to announce that the above valuable 
PROPERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 
Auction, may now be treated for privately. 
No. 29, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


LEYTON.—Valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
in well-developed and improving neighbourhood ; 120ft. 
frontage to Tyndall-road; depth, 90ft. Choice site 
for eight medium-sized houses; ready for building 
operations. Roads sewered and _ made by Urban 
District Council. Solicitor, C. G. Hobbs, Esq., Port- 
land-chambers, 93. Great Titchfield-street, W. 

By order of Mortgagee.—At a low reserve. 

HASTINGS, Sussex.—Nos. 36, 38, and 40, Braybrooke- 
road. In three lots. Conveniently planned RESI- 
DENCES in a capital position, held for seventy-two 
years at low ground-rents, and producing £35 per 
annum each. Solicitors, Charles Balcombe, Esq., 
Ticehurst, Sussex; and C. G. Hobbs, Hsq., as above. 
Local Auctioneer, W. N. Oldham, Esq., 6, Havelock- 
road, Hastings. 

ENRY CHAPMAN and CO. will SELL 
the above by AUCTION at the MART, Token- 
house-yard, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY Ist, 

1899, at TWO o’clock.—Auction Offices, De Vere House, 

2, Southampton-street, Strand. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. 

e MR. W. CHURCH HOWGATE hereby an- 
nounces that he has taken MR. ALEXANDER G. 
BOND, B.A. Oxon., A.R.I.B.A., into PARTNERSHIP, 
and that in future all applications should be made to 
MESSRS. HOWGATE and BOND. : 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


LB.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—Mippneton and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


REPARATION for R.I.B.A. by correspon- 

dence. — Papers personally corrected ; special 

terms for June and,November Exams.—“ Architect,” 7, 
London-road, St. Albans. 


Peer ee 


EH. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
2 


(EE eee 
ANTED, GALVANISED IRON SHED, 
must be in good condition; strong gauge 
sheets; area 2000 to 3000 square feet; must be well 
lighted, and fitted with suitable doors; height about 
oft. Gin. to eaves.—State price on rails Horwich, also 
amount extra for erecting, A. Hason and Sons, 
Horwich. 1 


| ; ANDRAILS, STAIRCASES, and general 
joinery by experienced hands.—Apply C. B. 
DAWE, 85, Hatherly-road, Walthamstow. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for|Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RDER and Correspondent CLERK 
WANTED.—One with a knowledge of book- 
keeking and Building or Engineering Trades preferred. 
—Apply, stating suary required, experience, age, &c., 
“Box 941,” BurLDERS’ JoURNAL Office. 1 


APPOINTMEN TS WANTED. 


————_— 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


AAS ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 


DVERTISER, having spare time, prepares 

plans, designs, details, specifications, surveys, 

&e., for all buildimg purposes at moderate charges.— 
J., care of Mr, Burr, 65, hancery-lane, W.C. 1 


O Builders, Decorators, Sanitary Engineers, 

&e. Evening assistance by contractor's assistant, 

Accounts, estimates. Expert sanitary reports and 

details. Good generaldraughtsman, Terms moderate. 
—Apply Box 932, Burnpurs’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


RICKLAYER (jobbing, good in plastering 

drains, slating, tiling, &c.) wants CONSTANT 

JOB.—Address, Harmer, 18, Bracklyn-street, New 
North-road, N. 1 


ec eS i, eS) 2 
LERK of WORKS.—Thoroughly reliable 
Man seeks POSITION as above on stone job or 


estate. Excellent testimonials. Fourteen years’ refer- 
ence.—E. G. THornron, Milton, Chipping NE 
Oxon. 


TELEPHONE 


S: 
TELEGRAM No, 1011, Holborn 


Dividitore London.” LO ND 0 N 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manager, JOHN B. THORP, ARcHITECT & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Grossed .. The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Satuydays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


a 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


ONE PENNY. 


PRICH 2.225 < 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER; SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER. MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 
For Contract and Official Advertisements 
s. d, 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under 6 0 
Each Additional Line... 10 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under oD isk Rates Hei, 
Each Additional Line... +8 oa oe Ones 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ect Pp we het 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) .. at AS, 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 

Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 

(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 

Six Lines or under ia a ved ay. Pie MY) 
Each Additional Line ... oat vam we Ae UO 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


=a 
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TrwyvEOoRDs, Lia. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Honiley 


AN Pt PtP Pt Pg Fagg gg fh yf gh hh Pid Pi Pi PPP Pid Pd PP Pag Fa R= 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE, 


Adama 


ce 
i 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. g 


Three Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


ee SS SSS ee 
=THE—ADAMANT- 


AUTOMATIC: 
‘SY. BHON: 


Length. Height. Depth. = 

Large... 7ft. 3in. sft. 2in. rft. 7in. © 
Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. ft. 4 
With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, 
vequired. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large ... a» ASIN. 3, einer bOIN, 


Medium wes 24 2iMe ypace 2 Ofer, TAID, 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


’ =a 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay "Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES, LARGE, Mepium, 2 4 
For Two Persons ... ee ieee ace, $14 19 0 Cheaper Ranges 7 Quotations given for 
For Three Persons, as shown... 29 5 6 my 22.70 < ge S 
For Four Persons, . eee INLIR OS a 28 15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number 
For Five Persons, " Aieey 40-7 570 34 16 oO ) 
For Six Persons, i 56 4 Oo 42 60 J Buff Glaze. of persons. 


TI ToT ETL hth tb bt eae al tal tad tthe hohe LP ere 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “ Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN,' LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 


a 
‘ 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


oe 

A DAILY con- 
temporary, in 
= referring to the 
Marylebone Terminus of the Great Central 
Railway, now approaching ‘completion, 
speaks of the buildings as being “ pretty,” 
and goes on to say that prettiness is not so 
much the quality to be looked for in a great 
terminus as dignity and impressiveness. 
Fora daily paper this is indeed wonderful 
insight as to matters architectural. We are 
not used to criticism of so enlightened a 
kind proceeding from the non-technical 
Press, and are correspondingly surprised 
and gratified. When it spoke for “dignity 
and impressiveness,” our contemporary was 
doubtless referring. to Euston and its Doric 
propyleum, designed and built by Hard- 
wicke for the London and Birmingham 
Railway (as the London and North-Western 
was then named), over sixty years ago, at a 
cost of £50,000. That sombre portal cer- 
tainly fills both conditions, although, for our 
own part, we must needs confess that, apart 
from its architectural merits, it has a depress- 
ing influence which it does not seem to be 
good business on the part of a railway com- 
pany to encourage. It bears — despite 
ts dignity—too much of the gloom of the 
mausoleum, to which bourne a_ railway 
should not be presumed to lead. Apart, 
however, from the forbidding character of 
this grand entrance to Euston Station, it is 
interesting to note that in the beginnings of 


The Architecture of Our 
_ Railway Stations. 


should be embellished with Architecture 
that the huge sum of £50,000 was spent for 
no directly useful purpose at this one par- 
ticular spot. The idea was as short-lived as 
this instance of its working was extravagant, 
and since that day our railway stations have 
been built with a single eye to business and 
the welfare of the shareholders, and have 
almost without exception, been neither pretty 
nor dignified. The sole exceptions we can 
stance are the great Midland terminus at 
St. Pancras, the impressive interior of York 
‘station, and the handsome bays of the Great 
_Western’s terminus at Paddington. St. 
Pancras, with its grand pointed arch of iron 
and glass, enclosing with one comprehensive 
sweep the whole of the station, and with its 
1oble Gothie facade by Sir Gilbert Scott 
fronting the otherwise architecturally sterile 
‘neighbourhood of King’s Cross, is, of 
course, the most prominent of these ex- 
amples, and one which we could well urge 
the other companies to live up to. Only it 
is to be feared that St. Pancras was a 
heroic enterprise which no other railway is 
either courageous enough or public-spirited 
enough to emulate. As for stations that are 
not termini, their case is beyond cure, and to 
he end of the railway era we shall doubtless 
ave to endure such entirely hideous and 
neomfortable stations as those _ common 
ough (and more than common enough) in 
London. Some years ago the enterprising 
conductor of one of the “snippets” papers 
‘started a competition to determine which 
as the ugliest and most disgraceful station 
in London. Every Londoner has his pet 
aversion, but the prime fayourite and ulti- 
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railways it was so deeply thought that they ° 
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mate prize-winner in this race was Worm- 
wood Scrubbs. You may look vainly for 
that name now, for the Company concerned 
with that dismal station has re-christened it 
“St. Quentin Park.” Under that~ flam- 


~boyant title, however, it is still the same 


old structure, coopered together out of 
ancient and derelict packing-cases and egg- 
chests. This is but the foremost example of 
a numerous type. They manage things 
better on the Continent, where such stations 
as the Nord, at Paris, and the fine elevation 
of that at Frankfort, are but examples of 


Ir is with a certain 
nervousness that one 
ventures to discuss this 
essay. It has received 
the approval of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, both as to its subject 
matter and its literary style. But as” the 
author has chosen to appeal to a wider circle, 
this wider cirele will doubtless judge him 
by its own standard. The influence of 
material on Architecture is a, fascinating 


The Influence of 
_ Material on 
Architecture, * 


THE VOTIVE CHURCH, VIENNA. 


numerous instances to set against such 
erimes as our Charing Cross, Cannon Street, 
Waterloo, or London Bridge. Some day, 
perhaps, when we obtain that long-dreamt- 
of central interchange station for London, 
which it was proposed by an enthusiastic 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineers 


thirty years ago to build somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Farringdon Street station, 


we shall wipe away the reproach, but when 
that scheme shall emerge from the realins of 
dreamland none can tell. ©. G. H. 


theme ; to write an essay on it, within given 
limits, is no light task: there is ample-scope 
for the disp!ay of literary ability in selection 
and compression. The author takes up the 
position that ‘Architecture is an affair of 
material.’ Quite so! but it is also an affair 
of climate, and other determining influences. 
Life, says the philosopher, is the outcome of 
power and cireumstance, So is Architecture. 


* « The Influence of Material on Architecture.’ By 
Banister F, Fletcher, London: B, T. Batsford, 
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To form any just estimate, to draw any 
definite conclusions, we must take into 
account the whole of the circumstances, and 
give each one its relative value. The material 
is but one of the many circumstances that 
influence the form in which the power em- 
bodies itself. Its importance must not be 
over-rated. Although it is evident that the 
various styles of Architecture could not have 
taken the forms they did unless suitable 
material had been to hand-—material capable 
of being used in the way the artist wished to 
use it; yet it must not be forgotten that the 
arrangements were suggested by the physical 
and mental needs and the spiritual aspirations 
of the people, and only modified by climate, 
conditions of labour, and the limits imposed 
by the nature of available material. In any 
branch of human endeavour, the human spirit 
is, after all, the dominating factor. Man may 
be the creature of circumstance, but he is none 
the,less master of his fate. In cireumstances 
where but one material is to be had with 
which to build, that he must use, or none at 
all; but in circumstances where there is a 
choice—and these are the usual circumstances 
—he is free to choose, and he has chosen. 
And again, when he has chosen the material, 
it is still capable of being used in various 
ways, dictated by the chara¢teristic genius 
of the people. It is not to be supposed 
that the Greeks developed their style, and 
built as they did, under coinpulsion of the 
material. ‘There were other materials in 
Greece than the inarbles of Pentelicos; and, 
having chosen as they did, they would have 
treated the material differently had. their 
national genius been other than it was. In 
the same way the builders of the twelfth 
century in England did not use small stones 
because they could not get large ones; they 
used them because the effects obtainable by 
their use were in accord with their ideas, 
and for reasons connected with labour and 
mechanical appliances. Throughout all the 
genius of the people was the ruling factor. 
In treating of the work of the Romans the 
author seems to recognise this, and points 
out how the official Architecture of the 
empire was imposed on the subject races 
precisely as was the Roman law, and other 
adjuncts of their civilisation. He shows, 
also, how the Romans, in adopting the use 
of concrete, broke up for this purpose stones 
of all description and of varying characteristic 
qualities; but he omits to draw the in- 
ference that the local materials had little or 
no influence on the Architecture; and he 
hardly emphasises sufficiently the fact that 
the official regulations rode roughshod over 
the peculiarities and properties of the local 
materials, and made no more concession to 
them than the Roman law made to those of 
the people. Imperial Roman Architecture 
was not an affair of material, it was an affair 
of State. In dealing with the Architecture 
of the Renaissance, the author admits that 
material had little to do with the matter, 
and suggests the reflection that it was all 
the worse for the Architecture. The fact 
is that in taking up the position that Archi- 
tecture is an affair of material, it seems that 
he attempts, as it were, to prove too much, 
to defend an untenable position; and, as 
if he unconsciously felt the weakness of 
this position, he appears to involuntarily shift 
his ground somewhat into proving that the 
merit of Architecture varies as the logical 
treatment of material, which is not exactly 
the question he set out to discuss. Would 
not a truer conception of the influence of 
material have been obtained by considering 
it more in the light of a limiting influence to 
man’s aspirations? as an influence which 
keeps the artist’s feet firmly planted on solid 
earth, although his head may be in the clouds 
and his imagination storming at the gates 
of heaven? The author's thesis is a half- 


_ truth; trne enough for an epigram, but not 
for an essay. 
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On Reflection. 


We have had our atten- 
ee, pees e tion called to the late annual 

election of members of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of <Archi- 
tects in Ireland, whereby a popular feeling 
that an infusion of the enterprise and 
energy of the younger members of the 
Profession would benefit the general use- 
fulness and welfare of the Institute, has 
effected the election of four gentlemen from 
the ranks of the junior practitioners. It 
has for a long time past been the custom of the 
Council to nominate its own members who, as 
a matter of course, have been re-elected year 
after year somewhat to the detriment of the 
usefulness of the Institute. The personnel of 
the Council. has thus remained materially 
unchanged for the last twenty-five years 
but for the vacancies caused by death 
among its members. This has induced 
a somewhat lethargic attitude towards 
that ‘ Advancement of Architecture” which 
was the avowed object of its constitution. 
The Institute meets but once a year, and has 
done little or nothing to supply the great 
need that has existed in Dublin for assisting 
or directing the studies of young architects ; 
and it has been left to the Architectural 
Association of Ireland to supply the Archi- 
tectural classes, and provide opportunities for 
the professional education-of would-be archi- 
tects in the city. Dublin is distinguished by 
much fine Architecture, dating particularly 
froin the end of the eighteenth century, and has 
examples of some of Sir William Chambers’ 
best work; and it is a pity that-this high 
standard of taste, which the city exemplifies, 
should be permitted to decay for lack of 
proper opportunities for the education of its 
coming architects. Among the members 
newly elected to the council of the Institute 


Architectural Association, and we hope that 
they willbe able to arouse in the elder body 
some such enthusiasm and enterprise as 
characterises the younger Association. 


THE competition for the 

oe eine Cartwright Memorial Hall 
and Art Gallery at Bradford 

promises to be one of the most important and 

satisfactory of the year. The presidents of 

the R.A. and the R.1.B.A. who were asked to 

name an assessor to ‘assist the Corporation 

in their. selection,” nominated Mr. Alfred 

Waterhouse, R.A. The building is to cost 

no more than £40,000, and, as is usual, the 

requirement-seems to be on a more magnifi- 

cent seale than the funds. The ‘‘ conditions” 

on the whole, however, are satisfactory. It is 

stated, with emphasis, that the authors of all 
designssubmitted otherwise than in accordance 

with the regulations are to be disqualified, and 

the Corporation reserves the right to withdraw 

the premium if the tenders for executing the 


sum than £38,000. We notice what we believe 
to be an innovation in the framing of the 
clause dealing with the-rules. by which 
anonymity is to be preserved. No motto or 
distinguishing mark is to be attached to the 


several designs by their authors, but each set , 


is to be forwarded in a case which is also to 
contain a blank sealed envelope giving the 
usual particulars of authorship.; The draw- 
ings and envelopes will be privately marked 
by the officials when the cases are opened. 
We do not see what particular end is served 
by this exceptional precaution to secure 
anonimity. It will not prevent any possible 
favouritism on the part of the Corporation, 
for the character of each design affords a 
sufficieatly distinctive mark for. identifica- 


tion ; and the mottoes area great convenience — 


to ‘the competitors, their friends and the 


are the President and two members of the ~ 


. entire church has long been a complete 


selected designs should amount to a greater’ 


-it is intended to place mosaics representing 


leading to St. Stephen’s Hall and to the 


e 
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members of the Profession generally, who 
take a lively interest in the exhibition of the 
designs, and in the reports thereon. 


- Tavistock Road 


weeks a oto refertoth 3 

(Plymouth) Weeks agi Oe 
petition. competition. Though 
cone the drawings were aa 


inon September 24th, the terms of the con 
ditions were of sucha nature that the Ply- 
mouth Corporation has up to this been unable 
to secure the servites of a reputable archi 
to act as assessor. Although, as we under- 
stand, the post has already been declined hy 
one fellow of the R.I.B.A., we learn that 
another, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, has now 
stepped into the breach, We have no doubt 
he will do his best to bring the matter to a 
satisfactory issue, but it is stated that in 
Plymouth the dissatisfaction at the conduet 
of the Corporation has been so strong that 
the competition has been put under a ta 
by local architects. This action indicates a 
spirit of independence which we are aceus- 
tomed to look for in vain among architects 
where a competition is concerned. We hope 
that Mr. Smith will not be induced to lend 
himself to any procedure which may dis- 
credit the reasonable objections of his 
brother architects. 


: Some few weeks ago we 
Ballintubber \oforred to Clonfert Cathe- 

bbey. dral which is in course of 
restoration, and an article~ which lately 
appeared in the Morning Post has called our 
attention to another interesting medieval 
ecclesiastic relic in Ireland, which deserves 
the solicitude of those who are concerned for 
the protection of ancient buildings. — Ballin- 
tubber Abbey has a cruciform plan with four 
side chapels opening from the transepts. Its 
extreme dimensions north and south are 75ft., 
and east and west 132ft. The original 
building dates from 1216, and is in the char- 
acteristic Hiberno-Romanesque style which 
the late Edmund Street sought to reproduce 
in his restoration of Christ. Church Cathe 
dral, Dublin, A fire:in 1263 destroyed 
most of the earlier building, and the 


ruin. The Morning Post writer tells us 
that for over 300 years, week after week, 
the neighbouring Roman Catholies have 
religiously gone through the celebration of 
Mass in all weathers, protected only by the 
four ruined walls of the Abbey chureh 
There have been several attempts at restora- 
tion during the present century, anda root 
was, ten years ago, built over the chancel and 
transepts, chiefly designed for the utilitarian 
purpose of protecting the interior from 
further decay and the congregations from 
the stress of weather. An attempt is now 
being made to secure further and complete 
restoration by re-roofing the entire chureh, 
repairing and glazing the windows, groinin 
the spaces between the great arches of the 
crossing in stone, and excavating and el -aring 
the ground round the building to its origina 
level. Subscriptions to this end will 
received by Miss Fitzgerald Kenny, 
Clogher House, Ballyglass, County Mayo 

Tue entrance to the lower chamber in th e 
Central Lobby of the Houses of Parliament is 
at present occupied with scaffolding, a number 
of workmen being engaged in placing an 
elaborate mosaic, representing St. David, in the 
niche over the doorway. The mosaic is to be 
a companion work to that depicting St. George, 
over the entrance to the House of Lords, and 


the patron Saints of Scotland and Ireland 
the corresponding spaces over the doorw 


mons’ dining-room and  committee-roo 
The Dayid mosaic will be in place befor 
opening of Parliament, The work is i1 


hands of a foreign firm. ~ 284 
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_ DOORWAY IN GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. 


~ LONDON DOORWAYS. 


be By Rupart C. Austin, A.R.I.B.A. 


J HAVE often thought that while much is 
~~ written about old work and its beauties, 
our modern work is either wholly neglected 


or else done scant justice to by perspective © 
- draughtsmen, whose drawings are completed _ 


_ before the work is built, and so must neces- 
sarily be lacking in local charm. It has been 
my aim to reproduce some of our London 
bs “doorways which, either in general treatment 
or detail, eall for special remark. 

A No, 8, Great George Street, S.W., illus- 
trates a typical London residential house, 


: with the usual flight of steps from the street; 


~ but there similarity ceases. It is true there 
is a plain, semicircular, 9in. arch, but within 
~ the arch how cleverly the detail is schemed ! 
The door is a stout ten-panelled one, very 
simply treated. On the right is a small 
-oetagonil attached column with base, and 
 eape enriched with echinus which supports 
a stone lintel decorated with a most delicate 
ornament evidently based upon the Assyrian 
wave. The door does not oceupy the whole 
width of the archway, but leaves. room 
_ between the column and the jamb for a small 
- window protected by a. gilded iron .grille, 
_ which, owing to the effect of the London 
atmosphere, has tonel down to a pleasant 
-elour. t% = . ; 
The 


& tympanum is glazed, aud subdivided 
near the top by a wood moulded cornice sup- 
- ported on balusters of the same material, 
which divide it ‘equally into three parts. 
sf he middle one contains an octagonal glazed 

lantern. The ‘whole of the glass in the 
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- his - equerries 


_ regicide, the Count sucking the 
“wound to prevent any possible 
“poison on the dagger from taking 


painful, did not prove fatal, and 
‘indescribable was the joy and 


% ympanum. is protected by an iron grille ofa" 


~ 
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most original pattern, and also gilt. The 
great charm of this entrance lies in its 
simplicity, but it should be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated.” I believe the house 
was designed by Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

The entrance to. All Souls Church Home, 
Great Titchfield Street, is, I believe, an addi- 
tion. Certainly the doorway differs in amarked 
degree from the surrounding work, which is 
plain in the extreme. Here is exactly the 


opposite of 8, Great George Street, although 


both doors have fanlights over them. Satur- 
day afternoon presents a lively scene in Great 
Titehfield Street, with its rows of costers’ 
barrows, the owners of which loudly proclaim 
the merits of their respective wares, while 
above the Guardian Angels look down upon 
the hurrying throng of humanity. It was a 
stroke of inspiration which conceived such 
an entrance as this in such a street. 

In conclusion, I have only to draw atten- 
tion to the charming detail in the architrave. 
Drill holes are used here with great effect to 
emphasise ‘the shadows in the carving’; the 
remainder of the doorway speaks for itself. 
Stone is used throughout; the surroundings 
only are of stock brick. Ido not know who 
designed this work; no doubt some reader 
can furnish the information. 


THE VOTIVE CHURCH IN VIENNA. 


By A. pe Burau, 


“MONG the many great monuments erected 
during this century to the memory of 
sovereigns, princes, church-dignitaries, states- 
men, soldiers, poets and authors, painters and 
composers, philanthropists or other great and 
renowned men and women, or to commemorate 
important events, there is little doubt the 
fnest and most costly is that perfection of a 
Gothic building in Vienna, the Votive Church, 
built by popular subscription as a token of 
gratitude for the escape of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria from the assassin’s knife on 
the 18th of February, 1853. 
A short history of the attempt upon the life 
of the sovereign will be the more 
interesting in view of the tragic 
fate of the Empress and the fact 
that the venerable monarch him- 
self has lately celebrated his 
jubilee. This was the sole at- 
tempt during his long reign. 
Accompanied only by one of 
(a gentleman ‘of 
Trish descent, Count O’Donnell), 
the young Emperor, wearing 
a General’s uniform, was taking 
one morning a promenade on 
the esplanade, formed by the 
flat top of the then existing city 
walls, which have since been 
razed to the ground. He was 
suddenly attacked by a man, who, 
raising a knife, thrust it into the 
Emperor's. neck from behind, 
while he was looking down over 
the wall.” The buillion Jace of 
the uniform collar broke the 
force of the stab, aud ' Count 
O‘Donnell and a private citizen, 
who happened to pass by, over- 
powered the fanatical would-be 


effect. The Monarch returned to 
the Imperial Castle in a carriage 
which was at once procurel. 
The wound, though deep and 


thankfulness of the Austrians 
over the escapé (which was in- 
‘deed a narrow one) of their be- 
loved youthful sovereign. 

The Archduke Ferdinand Max, 
afterwards Emperor of Mexico, a 
younger brother of Francis 
Joseph, took the initiative for 


PDR . 


i 
the erection of some suitable memorial which 
should for ever commemorate the gratitude 
of the people; and after many consultations 
with prominent men in all stations of life it 
was’ decided’ to build a church. Nearly 
£120,000 were collected upon the first issue of 
an appeal for funds, and architects through- 
out the world wére invited to send plans. ‘The 
task of selection was left to King Ludwig L. of 
Bavaria, a man of great taste @nd a lover of 
everything beautiful. His choice fell upon the 
plan of Henry Ferstel, and on April 24th, 1856, _ 
the first stone was laid. Twenty-three years 
afterwards, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the marriage of the Emperor and Empress, 
the church was solemnly consecrated and used 
for the first time for public worship. 

The cost of the whole building has been very 
great, but there was never any difficulty in 
raising the necessary funds, either for the 
successful completion of the exterior or for the 
ornamentation of the interior, which is in 
every detail in’ keeping with the pure Gothic 
style of the entire structure. Itis perhaps no 

exaggeration if we say that the Votiv-Kirche 
is the most perfect example of modern Gothic 
architecture, not even excepting such works as 
the Duomo of Milan, or La Chapelle in Paris. 

The ground plan of the church consists of a 
long nave, divided longitudinally by high 
columns into three aisles with seven side- 
chancels, ending in a raised chancel. A tran- 
sept runs at right angles through the edifice, 
giving the ground plan the shape of a cross. 
The principal facade, with the great orna- 
mental door, is flanked by two towers, with 
spires of most graceful and delicate marble 
fretwork, and there is a third and lower spire 
situated upon the roof at the central juncture 
of the nave and transept, 

The space covered by the building is 3380 
square metres, the nave is 95 metres long by 
28-5 wide, of which 11-3 are occupied by the 
centre aisle, whereas the other two running 
parallel, and ‘divided from it by columns, have 
the exact width of the towers. The transept 
has a width of 48 metres. The front fagade is 
36 metres wide; the towers, with spires, have 
a height of 95 metres, the same as the whole 
length of the church. It will be seen by these 
figures that the proportions are well preserved. 


The nave supports its roof by five pairs of 
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columns up to where it meets the transept, 
after this two more pairs of columns support 
the roof as far as the chancel. The chancel 
itself, which contains the high altar and various 
smaller chapels, is part of a regular twelve- 
sided figure, of which seven sides are actually 
existing and five are absent, forming the open- 
ing of the nave into the chancel. 

The stonemasons’ work is perfect in every 
detail,in true Gothic style,and speaks well for 
this particular handicraft. 

The grand facade is adorned with a great 
number of figures in marble representing 
prophets and holy fathers of the Church. The 
illustrations accompanying this article will de- 
monstrate better than words the beauty and 
magnificence of the edifice. 

The interior is in perfect keeping with the 
exterior. The whole of the church owes its 
existence to the beneficence and liberality 
of the subjects of Francis Joseph, and it 
is especially significant that persons in 
every condition of life, of every nationality, 
and every creed, have equally contri- 
buted towards this truly noble memorial. 
Amongst the most exquisite and noticeable 
objects in the church are the painted and 
stained windows. The two gigantic windows 
(north and south) especially are master-works 
of the art; one is the gift of the Emperor and 
the other was presented by the Vienna Town 
Council. All the glass paintings on the win- 


dows have been executed by the late well-— 


known painter, Geyling, after sketches by re- 
nowned artists. The rose windows cause re- 
markable light effects. -The walls are em- 
bellished by frescoes (by the late Karl Schon- 
brunner) and the coat of arms of all the 
various provinces over which the Austrian 
monarch reigns occupy prominent postions 
among them. 

Among the innumerable interesting works 
of art the church contains is the ancient tomb- 
stone of Count Niklas Salm, who died the 
death of a hero in the defence of Vienna 
against the Turks in 1529. This memorial 
was erected in 1580 by the Emperor Charles 
V. in the Church of St. Dorothy ; but the 
building was converted into a public office and 
the tombstone was handed to the now princely 
family of Salm. Itis now re-erected in the 
Votive Church. It is of light grey marble, and 
in the shape of a sarcophagus on which the 
gallant general is represented in full armour 
kneeling before a crucifix. The tomb is a'so 
ornamented with bas-reliefs of twelve battles 
jn which the venerable military leader had 
participated, and with twelve medallions con- 


FROM WALTER CRANE’S 


taining portraits of contemporary men of re- 
nown, amongst them Emperors Frederick IV., 
Max I., Karl V., Ferdinand I., &e. 

The position the Votiv-Kirche occupies 
near the Ring-Strasse is a very favourable one, 
and allows it to be well seen from all sides, 
and although it is surrounded by large palaces 
and other buildings, there is nothing which 
obscures any part of it. Our illustrations, on 
p. 385 and in the centre plate, give some idea 
of the beauty of this fine edifice. 
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- went on past two or three others, to all 
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LECTURER may aim at two objecti 
one, to instruct, the other to impress h 
hearers, though, of course, the two m 

be combined. In hearing these lectures of Mr. 
Crane’s the audience must have been eno} 
mously impressed with the encyclopeedi 
knowledge of the lecturer, probably gained 
~ good deal of information, and certainly mus 
have enjoyed and admired the many beautifn 
examples of applied art, exhibited by means o 
photographs and very effective diagrams ; bi 

it may be doubted whether he was well advised — 
to publish them with so little revision. The 
language is frequently slipshod and jerky, and — 
badly punctuated sentences disfigure and veil — 
the author’s meaning. These defects which 
would not be observable in a lecture, whe 

the mind is intent upon following the — 
sentences as they drop from the speaker’ x 
lips, and there is no opportunity to look — 
back a little way and see whether, fo 
instance, the sentence really terminated 
with that full stop, or whether the sens 


appearance scattered haphazard over the pag 
The book is copiously illustrated with the 
most: delightful examples of many styles and 
forms of design, selected with good taste, an 

well reproduced for the most part, and for that_ 
reason, if for no other, it should be a desirable 
possession. Of these designs a few may be 
mentioned as being particularly striking : th 
beautiful Persian carpets on pp. 107 and 171; 
Mr. Crane’s own wall paper designs and draw-— 
ings for pages of books, and the lovely carved 
stone lattice from the Mosque of the Palace a 
Ahmedabad. Also the French Gothic 
sculptures on pp. 262-5, and the woodeuts of 
plants a little further on, together with ths 


Italian Renaissance pictures and sculpture. 
The planning of the book is good and prett 

complete. Commencing rightly with the 

Architectural basis, it proceeds to the influence — 


’ *“ The Bases of Des'gn,”’ by Walter Crane. Price 19s, _ 
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treating of less vital influences, such as 
of climates, race, symbolism, naturalism, 
individuality, and terminates with a 
chapter on the collective influence in design, 
which treats of complex forms of Art work- 
manship in which many crafts combine to pro- 
duce the tinal result. This concludes with a 
aragraph which deserves to be written up in 
letters of gold in every workshop in the 
kingdom: “ Strive, each in his sphere, what- 


md well, remembering that it is better to do 

small thing well than a big thing badly, and 
t it is the spirit in which our work is done, 
the place it may accidentally occupy, or 
class to which it may belong, or the 
reward it may receive in the ordinary esti- 
mation, that makes it great or fittle.’ And‘in 


however, is only concerned with quality—to 
make everything as good of its kind as possible, 
to seek variety, beauty, appropriateness.” 
‘Mechanical perfection is one thing, and 
artistic feeling quite another, and the more as 
an end a people seeks after the first the less 
it is likely to care for or understand the other,” 
which show the point of view from which Mr. 


manufactures. 


decorator, and may be thought to rather over- 
magnify his art. The strongest instance of 
this is in the first chapter, where on page 26 he 
scribes the “birth of the pointed arch ” to the 
rlacing of circular arches in a decorative 
ding. This is much ona level with the 
pinion of one’s childhood which ascribed the 
vaulted Gothic Cathedrals to an imitation of 
ee branching lines of avenues of trees, the 


1 the necessities of construction. When 
e architects of the 12th century desired to 

ult a cruciform building, the vault being 
semi-circular, the diagonal section of the 


‘ound not stable, therefore the diagonal section 
was made circular. But this entailed raising 


* 
Aq 


the crown of the narrower arches to the same 


simple, and the easiest way of doing it was to 
make them pointed, the diagonal section of one 


when it was found ‘that this form was also 


es supplanting the ancient Roman principle 
he individual stability of each unit of con- 


struction, in Chapter I. Mr. Crane calls at- 
tention to the early habit of decorating 
spaces between the skeleton. Either 

ate construction, or leave it bare, apply- 


emoved without endangering its stability, 
is a good rule to follow. If it is applied 
fo both indiscriminately the effect is gene- 


cer 


ty of design the proportioning of the 
massiveness and delicacy is the greatest 
culty the designer has to overcome, and 

training in architecture would be of the 
atest value to designers in every branch of 
art, on account of the realisation of the 


Necessities of construction forced upon 
that study. It is a curious fact that 
portion which satisfies the eye is always 


d with an unsatisfactory proportion. 
bjects of pottery, metal work, textile 
ries, stained glass, and printed material, 
textile and paper, are treated of from 
ous points of view, following the suggestion 


duality of the author is. apparent, the 
ial, personal point of view, which is that 


Virectly,” he says, “from a false idea of 


inement, or with the object of displaying 
nechanical skill, the craftsman is induced to 


me totally different sort of work, he 


& i, ; “em %: a4 3 


. 3 7 
ditions of utility, material, and method 


yer Our main work may be, to do it worthily — 


the same chapter occur these sentences: “ Art, _ 


Crane approaches the question of design for 


Throughout the book he speaks as the 


real fact being, of course, that it was born 


sing showed a flatter curve which they 


ht if the vaulting surfaces were to be kept — 
of pointed vault being semi-circular ; and 
stronger it became generally adopted, the prin-- 


iple of equilibrium-by the balance of opposing ~ 


ruction. Inspeaking of the decoration of con- - 


ecoration to the spaces which might — 


tally bad—confused andoverloaded. In every - 


and the solids, the spacing and contrast _ 


importance of consideration of utility and 


though stability may frequently be - 
and white drawing. 
chapter headings, but throughout, the - 


a the craftsman as much as the designer. 


and conceal the fundamental conditions of 
aft, and tries to make it ape the qualities . 
artist, at “ events. The true 
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artist in any material is he who, in acknow- 
ledging its conditions and limitations, finds in 
them sources and opportunities of new beauty, 
and, in being faithful to those conditions, 
makes them subserve his invention.” And 
in another place he says, “The produc. 
tion of things of beauty for ordinary use 
“has declined with the gradual separation 
of artist and craftsman. Decoration, or 


ornament, we have been too much accus- 


tomed to consider as an accidental and un- 
related addition to an object, not as an 
essential expression and organic part of it. 
The more we are able to keep before our minds 
the place and purpose of any design we have to 
make, the more we realise the conditions. of 
use and service of which it must be a part, as 
well as the capacities of the material of which 
it is to be made; and the more we understand 
its constructive necessities, the more success- 
ful our design is likely to be, and the nearer 


x 


public requires books for purposes of amuse- 
ment and instruction. It is hard to say to a 
whole class of art workers “the power of 
representing natural objects which you have 
cultivated with so much care is entirely beside 
the mark—quite misdirected energy.” Is 
there no merit in Bewick’s birds—or in Mr. 
Timothy Cole’s woodcuts from the old masters, 
or in Mr. Lodge’s charming natural history 
transcripts? Yet these must all be condemned 
if Mr. Crane’s canon be accepted. The truth 
is that for certain purposes certain processes 
are best, and, as his own example shows in this 
book, and, as he acknowledges in his preface, 
there are other purposes which are better 
served in other ways than that he considers 
ideal. The chapter on the Graphic Influence 
includes in its early sentences an admirable 
dictum on the difference between naturalistic 
and decorative drawing. “'The main difference 


_ seems to be that in purely graphic or natural- 


o 
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we shall approach to bridging the unfortunate | 


gulf which too often exists between the 
designer and the craftsman.” Such sentences 
as these show how keenly Mr. Crane 
realises the importance of there being the 
closest union between the designer and crafts- 
man—an ideal which seems far from realisa- 
tion at present, though in a few crafts in which 
the trades unions are not quite all powerful it 
may not be past praying for. 

The personal bias also shows very strongly 
‘in the sections on book illustration and black 
; Mr. Crane’s opinions are 

well known, and his own work and that of 
those who hold the same creed. is before the 
public. There is no doubt that much of it is 


excellent, and has appealed to the taste 


of a large portion of that public most 
successfully, But surely this art is not so 
much less elastic than others that there is 
but one mode in it which is admirable? 


- The principal object of a book is not always to 


look consistent and harmonious—one some- 
times wants to read it ; in fact, the number. of 


-| sumptuous books produced for the bibliophile 
must always be small, while the mass of the 


“se . ~ 
2 a 


istic drawing individual characteristics or 
differences are sought for, while in ornamental 
or decorative drawing typical forms or corres- 
pondences are sought for,’ which, if kept in 
mind, would prevent the writing of a great 
deal of the nonsense which is poured out as 
criticism on pictures, the aim of which is 
decorative. Commencing with the cavemen’s 
incised outlines, this chapter carries us down 
to the most modern black and white work, 
mentioning on the way Japanese wood- 
cuts, Greek, Egyptian, and Gothic sculp- 
ture, the Grimani breviary, Diirer’s wood- 
euts and copperplates, .and monumental 
brasses. This will serve as an example of 
the wide range traversed by each chapter. In 
the next, on the Individual Influence in design, 
some of the more prominent and influential of 
the Italian painters and sculptors, Medizval 
and Renaissance, are treated of—Giotto, 
Orcagna, Niccolo Pisano, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
Botticelli, Mantegna, Leonardo and Michael — 
Angelo—Raphael being scarcely mentioned. 
In the account of Mantegna a curious omission 
may be noticed. Although the chapel in the 


_Eremitani at Padua is mentioned, it is only to 
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speak of the four figures painted on the vault; 
the six fine frescoes of the history of St. James 
on one wall, and the two representing the 
Martyrdom of St. Christopher on the other, 
not being referred to, though they are the most 
striking decorations of the chapel and are 
among the best early works of the painter. 
But it isan ungrateful task to point out a 
few omissions from among so copious a list of 
examples which cover so great a field, and 
bring before the eye and the mind so much of 
the history of art, which, as Mr. Crane says, 
“becomes, finally, the only history of races— 
the only record left of people to tell us of their 
intimate life, their hopes and fears, their 
struggles and their aspirations.” “ Eloquent 
books of the life of peoples and powers long 
ago covered by the drifting sands of time.” 
The book is on the whole a good one, and 
should prove very useful both to students and 
to those of a greater age, who retain a 
studious attitude of mind. Ass 


HOUSE - PLANNING FROM THE 
AESTHETIC POINT OF VIEW.* 


By H. Heatucore STATHAM, 


(Continued from page 376.) 


pPeoRs long, however, the quadrangle plan 
was destined to give way almost entirely 
before the favourite scheme of the later Renais- 
sance, that of the centre block and wings, and 
ag a system of house planning on a great scale 
nothing so grandiose has ever been devised. 
Vanbrugh, though he did not actually invent 
it, was the great high priest of this movement, 
the leading motive of which was, instead of 


Hipina THE Orrices AWAY. 


as Bacon suggests, to make them contribute 
to the show. . If we have to cover so much 
land with building, the architects seemed to 
think, let us make the most of it in the archi- 
tectural result; let our stable wing on the 
one hand and our kitchen or laundry wing on 
the other serve to extend the effect and act as 
architectural supports to the central mass. 
Mr. Blomfield, in his admirable book on the 
English Renaissance, quotes the words of 
Reynolds in admiration of this treatment as 
used by Vanbrugh :— 

“To support his principal object he pro- 
duced his second or third groups or masses ; 
he perfectly understood in his art what is the 
most difficult in ours, the conduct of the back- 
ground . . . . . and no architect took 
greater care than he did that his work should 


not appear crude and hard, that is, it should — 


not abruptly start out of the ground without 
preparation.” 

In fact, Vanbrugh had a great deal of the 
feeling of those who have been called 
sculptor-architects. In the ease of Castle 
Howard, the lines of the balustrade fence 
on each side of the courtyard are as it were, 
modelled in and out in breaks and curves, to 
escape what Reynold’s calls the “hardness” 
of straight lines. This same modelling of wall 
lines is a point also with Wren, as is shown, 
inter alia, in the admirably designed plan of 
the boundary walls between the street and the 
courtyard of the old Trinity almshouses, which 
we have lately just managed to save, and of 
which Mr. Thackeray Turner remarked with 
truth that those walls alone were enough to 
indicate 

Tue Hand or WREN. 


Vanbrugh’s great work is, of course, Blenheim, 
a plan of the grandest type, with its great 
terraced and cloistered forecourt 350ft. long 
by 300ft. wide, and the kitchen and stable 
courts, each (with their surrounding build- 
ings) about 250ft. by 200ft., opening from it 
to left andright. The plan is absolutely axial 
in both directions, two great longitudinal 
corridors running in parallel lines from wing 
to wing.” Among other points it may be 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association | 


on Friday, January 6th, 1899, 
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observed that the use of internal courts to 
light the corridors, which is sometimes 
regarded as a very modern expedient, is used 
here for the principal corridor at all events. 


Toe QUADRANT TREATMENT 


connecting the wings with the centre is 
another example of Vanbrugh’s modelling. 
The use of quadrant corridors to connect the 
house with the separate outbuildings became 
a constant feature of the later Renaissance 
plans; in this case it is not a corridor, but a 
portion of the main building treated in this 
shape. It looks very fine in effect, but there 
is always this objection, that if involves the 
existence of odd-shaped triangular rooms in 
its rear. In this case these irregular spaces 
are utilised as dressing rooms in connection 
with rectangular bedrooms. -[t is one defect in 
the plan that the extreme right wing is one 
great gallery (180ft. long), and the correspond- 
ing left wing is divided up into rooms, though 
the exterior architectural treatment is indenti- 
cal in. both cases, 


Tue GREAT GALLERY 


should certainly have been a special feature ; 
that is one of the pitfalls of absolute sym- 
metry. Vanbrugh has been laughed at, too, 
for having made the chapel and the kitchen 
balance each in the angles of the outlying 
blocks, but this is not so illogical as it is said to 
be. Man was philosophically regarded in those 
days as a being composed of two elements, 
body and soul, neither of which could in this 
world exist apart from the other. The needs of 
the soul were provided for in the chapel on one 
side, and those of the body in the kitchen on 
the other side; both were equally necessary to 
a complete mundane existence, and Vanbrugh 
treated them accordingly.* The principal 
defect of Blenheim, in an architectural sense, 
is the want of a grand staircase, appropriate 
to the general grandeur of the plan. The 
main staircases, in two side halls on each 
side of the great hall, are convenient enough, 
but these halls are only 11ft. wide, leaving 
only about 5ft. for the width of each flight 
of stairs—a miserable proportion for so great 
a house. : 
Ar Castte HowarbD 


the staircases are planned in just the same 
way and of the same size. The staircase, alone 
in these plans, seems to be treated in a purely 
utilitarian manner; regarded as a means of 
ascent only. The architectural glory of a great 
staircase does not seem to have dawned on the 
mind of Vanbrugh. We may compare with 
Blenheim the magnificent plan of Charleval 
given by Du Cerceau, which, with its series of 
colonnaded courts—the great one in the centre 
and smaller ones on each side—the great 
square.central block flanked by gardens, and 
the surrounding canals, is really sublime, 
and seems more like a castle in the air 
or a-chdtean on paper than a design 
seriously intended for execution. Across the 
canal at the back is a great, formal garden as 
large as the whole of the rest of the 
plan. ‘Turning to the less magnificent but 
most interesting and varied Engiish Renais- 
sance plans collected in the “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” we find all kinds of variations 
played on the idea of outstanding wings 
connected with the centre by colonnaded 
quadrants. At Rowhampton House, by 
Archer, the quadrants are convex, and it will 
be noticed that the front walls of the fore- 
court show that same kind of modelling in 
curves which seems to come naturally from 
Wren’s pupil. In the plan of Haton Hall, the 
general square lines of Seaton Delaval pre- 
dominate, the stables and other offices flank- 
ing the courtyard without even being masked 
by arcades ; but the great semicircular sweep 
of the wall of the outer court is fine. At 
Beaconsfield (Millner), where the concave 
quadrant is again employed, 
THe SraBLeE OPENINGS 


are round on the outer side, not towards the 
courtyard. . In that remarkably stately 


modern plan, Mentmore, in like manner the — 


* The symmetrical treatment of chapel and kitchen 
oceurs in other plans in the ‘‘ Vitruvius Britannicus; ’’ 
it is not confined to Vanbrugh. 


-plocks, facing each other at each side of 


| employed, this time better managed 1 


* is here only a connection between the g 


double screen of columns at each end of a 


- field) in which the quadrant is dispensed 
-and the outlying blocks are more conve’ 


which looks more effective on p 


rs 


‘18 


e [Janvany 25, 


kitchen wing fronts away from the hous 
the back walls of kitchen and conser 


forecourt, are made use of as decorati 
screens with niches for sculpture, so that 1] 
form part of the architectural pomp 
entrance. The quadrant connection a 
consfield is badly managed, as it does n 
against the house block, but returns on 
leaving an open end. At Hopeton 
Scotland (Sir William Bruce—‘ jus 
teemed the best architect of his time 
kingdom”), the convex quadrant is 


connections; the staircase occupies a 

position in an octagon hall in the ce 

the house. a4 
Ar LowrazeR House, WEsTMORELAD 


(no architect's name) we have an entire 
original arrangement. The advanced wi 
ending each in an elliptical hall (the che 
on one side, the library on the other 
forecourt slightly raised and protected 
balustrade, and reached by a semici 
range of steps projecting outward at a 40! 
radius; the whole embraced, as it were, 
range of arcaded cloisters on each flank 
jecting beyond the forecourt. Braman Hi 
one of Colin Campbell’s own designs, sho 
a square block with two small wings connec 
on each side to the house by a lofty colonnade 
of three bays, with very bold effect; here, a 
at Blenheim, the outer blocks are the ch; 
and kitchen, treated identically. Castle As} 


A Courtyarp Puan By Intco Jonu 


takes us back a generation and illustrates one| 
point in Bacon’s plan, the staircases be 
placed in projecting turrets at the re-entel 
angles of the courtyard. Eastbury, by 
brugh, is very much on the same li 
Seaton Delaval, with the square forecourt 
arcades down each side to mask the stable 
kitchen wings, and the same vast rustica’ 
order to the house. Here Vanbrugh a; 
uses his favourite arrangement of the 
staircases one on each side of the central — 
but in this case he is more liberal to thes 
the central hall or vestibule, about 12ft. 1 


hall in front and the “Salon” at the b 
while the stairs have an ample space 20ff, 
wide on each side, but shut off from th 
vestibule. At Seaton Delaval, the 


Starrs ARE PrRovipeD IN A  PROJE 
TowER 


at each end of the main longitudinal corri 
(which crosses the end of the great hall), 
towers being square externally, but the s 
elliptical on plan. At Grimsthorpe, Vanburg 
goes back to the quadrangle plan, and 

once aims at a fine effect with his stairca 
which are 8ft. Gin. wide in the lower flights 
and 7ft. in the upper, and placed within ¢ 


hall 125ft. long ; the staircases visible throug 
the columns and not shut away out of si 
At Burlington House the stable and li 
wings occupied the middle portion of - 
flank of the courtyard, where the buildings 
the learned societies now are, and the 
was closed by the two quadrant colonna 
the end opposite the house—that colonn 
which was so stupidly removed and allowed t 
go to pieces. At Houghton (Colin Cam 

the kitchen and laundry wings, connec 
the habitual quadrant, are set back i 
rear instead of being brought to the 
and the same is the case with the stal 
offices wings at Duncombe Park (W 


connected with the house than usual. 

“Mereworth”’ Campbell contrives a 
house with a portico on each face and 
domed hall, which might be cap 
charming treatment ; unfortunately — 
found nothing better to do with his s' 

than to make them corkscrews in t 
the dome; a very mean treatment for a 
of this class. The plan of Kedlestor 
shown on paper) with its outlying pa’ 
connected by quadrants, is well known, 
been in so many books; it is a kind ¢ 


= 
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it all at once ; moreover the 
a a QUADRANTS ARE BADLY Manaazp; 


instead of butting into the wings, they ter- 
minate in a blank end, and you have to make 
aright-angled turn to get any further. The 
treatment of the centre block of the house, 
with its great columned hall leading into the 
square salon, aud thence to the garden steps, 
is really fine. On the other hand, the stair- 
ease is ignominiously packed out of. sight in a 
side recess. The quadrants at Kedlestone, it 
may be observed, are closed, and with win- 
- dows, not colonnaded. At Nostel: (by Paine) 
the same idea is better carried out, though the 
: interior plan of the house is very commonplace 
Beoompared with Kedlestone. At Nostel we find 


r can look in reality, as you can never see 


use of 
THE COLONNADED QUADRANT. 


‘The colonnade looked very pretty in itself, 
but the servants passed visibly to and fro 
along it, which must have looked out of place 
sometimes. So at Nostel the quadrant con- 
sists of a walled passage for the traffic, with 
- the colonnade in front and concentric with it for 
Beret, thus making the best of both worlds. The 
‘same contrivance was carried out at Fonthill, 
and i in some others of the houses of this type. 
_ At Holkham Hall (by Kent) the pavilions at 
_ the angles are rectangular, and more closely 
meeanocted with the house; but the main idea 
“is the same as at Kedlestone. The treatment 
Rot the staircase at the end of the hall, with its 
_ wide lower flight of steps, is more ‘dignified 
and stately than in most of these examples. 
E~<- remarkable plan, standing quite alone in 
character, is that of Buckland, by Wood, of 
Bath. It has, indeed, more of the character of 


A Kinp or STaTe VILLA 


an a mansion, but it is a very fine plan for 
ternal effect. In this case the two end 
Beostegons are the chapel and the library, repre- 
senting architecturally, shall we say, the soul 
and the intellect ; the body is cared for in the 
_ basements under them, which are respectively — 
_ wine and beer cellars, like Mr. Sherrick’s vaults 
under Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, in “The New- 
comes.” Stanlinch, which is also by Wood, 
shows somewhat the same general idea, but 
the arrangement of the doors in the central 
portion of the house is such as to lose the vista 
_ from end toend; this was probably intentional, 
as the right hand wing is a very spaciously 
“ ~ planned State bedroom suite, and privacy of 
Be _ approach to it would probably be consulted. In. 
Tae Lerr Hann Wine 
the principal room—the dining room; in. 
this less religious plan the chapel is wanting. 
he staircase, unfortunately, is very poorly 
ated. Lastly, Moor Park (Thornhill) is a 
_ remarkable example of a stately approach, in 
which the quadrant colonnades, instead of 
being merely connections with the wings, are 
_ extended so as to form a mask to them entirely, 
leaving the planning behind them rather in- 
convenient; but the fine effect in front may be 
to atone for this. The idea was probably 
izgested by Bernini’s colonnades at St. 
3 There are few things, to my mind, 
10re fascinating than the study of this collec- 
- tion of plans, so full of fine suggestions of 
3 fect, so uniformly stately and dignified in 
ir variety ; one cannot help thinking, again 


ctual architectural treatment. It is true that 
oa our enthusiasm, in a sense, is damped on turn- 
= ing to the elevations, except those of Vanbrugh 
and one or two others. The mechanical manner 
_ of the engraving and shading does not assist 
_ them; but, apart from that, one cannot help 
ondering that men who had such fine ideas 
f the basis of architectural design in plan, 
ould have had such lame and formal ideas 
f their decorative treatment. But what of 
hat ? That only shows that there is some- 
hing left for us to do. Now that we have 
aken off the deadening influence of archi- 
se ectural scholasticism and red tape, what 
S splendid things we could do (could we not ?) 
é if we could only get the chance of treating 
some such mansion plans as these with the 
freedom and the richness of detail which we 


AND 


-arecognition | of one of the drawbacks to the © 


| principle at all events ? 


again, what one could do with them in_ 


could impart to their treatment in the present. 
Surely we could make something finer of this 
type of plan than of the irregular and so- 
called “ picturesque” plan? But then there is 


THE QUESTION OF CONVENIENCE— 


a question which will not ‘be skirked. Mr. 
Blomfield remarks on this head :—“It is, of 
course, necessary to isolate the kitchen and 
servants’ quarters from the big rooms of a 
house, but such a total disregard of con- 
venience and economy as is shown in these 
eighteenth - century plans would not be 
tolerated for an instant in modern house 
planning. The point of view has shifted.” 
True enough; but has it not shifted a little 
too far? Let us continue Mr. Blomfield’s 
sentence: —‘“ Vanbrugh and his successors 
were permitted to subordinate the comfort of 
the house to its external Architecture. They 
began from without and worked inwards; the 
entire design was handled with a view to the 
realisation of 


A CERTAIN COMPOSITION, 


without regard to convenience of arrangement ; 
and the consequence is that there is always a 
distinct architectonic conception running 
through the whole of any one of their designs, 
which is necessarily absent in the hetero- 
geneousassemblage of buildings which compose 
most modern country houses.” I think the 
latter half of Mr. Blomfield’s paragraph rather 
gives away the first half. “A distinct archi- 
tectonic conception!” Is not that worth 
sacrificing something for, unless we are to 
return to the “two sticks and a mat,” in 
Let us consider that 
fora moment. What doos the inconvenience 
really amount to? It lies mainly in one point 
—the position of the kitchen. That is what 
you will find again and again in architectural 
criticisms—the kitchen was 100ft., 150ft., 
200ft., from the dining room, &c. Even in 


THe Moprern Examprie, MEnTMORE, 


before referred to, the distance from the 


kitchen door to the dining room door, taking 
the line along the passages, 
measured it on the plan). One could hardly 
in such case say with Milton (referring to the 
meal in Paradise), “no fear lest dinner cool.” 
That is a real inconvenience; but there is no 
occasion to revive that. In these days of lifts 


_the kitchen might be in the basement, or it 


may even be in the attic—perhaps with greater 
advantage to the avoidance of possible smells. 
All the provisions can soar up there in the lift 
with the greatest ease, and when prepared, by 
the same means descend to the serving-room. 
Apart from that kitchen question, the wing 
system of plan may retain all its architectural 


attractions not only without any sacrifice 


of convenience, but even with a certain con- 
venience and suitability. In most 


Houses oF THE LAarRGEsT CLAss 


there is now a bachelors’ stair and a bachelors’ 
suite of rooms, for visitors who are of that 
persuasion. Why not a bachelors’ wing as a 
separate block, with a smoking room on the 
ground floor and bedrooms above? And 
then, one might match that at the opposite 
angle by a young ladies’ wing, with a charming 
drawing room or boudoir on the ground floor. 

Then what opportunities for a delicate and 
appropriate contrast in the design of detail 
and ornament in the two wings, suggesting 
their opposite characters—sturdy strength 
symbolised in the one, beauty and grace in 
the other, at the same time keeping the 
general mass and outline of both sufficiently 
alike for architectural symmetry ; a kind of 
symmetry far more interesting and eloquent 
than that frigid mechanical symmetry of the 
Renaissance, each pilaster and each urn on 
one side answering to a precisely similar one 
on the other side. I declare one’s imagination 
is quite stimulated by the thought of the 
artistic opportunities that such an arrange- 
ment would afford. Nor is there any incon- 
venience in the arrangement of a laundry 
wing, and some other offices perhaps, con- 
nected with the main house by corridors, and 
yet separate, and turning their backs on it; 

the back walls being treated, as at Mentmore, 
in a decorative manner, The stable wing, it 
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is 147ft. (1 


. stretching away to the rear. 
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is to be feared, will hardly be accepted now, 
unless where, as at Blenheim, the scale is so 
great that it is really a long way from the 
house. There is no occasion, however, that 
we should imitate the favourite form of plan 
of the Renaissance architects. I would only 
urge that it is not necessarily inconvenient 
and that its architectural capabilities have 
not been exhausted. But let us summarise 
the problem from 


THe Present Point oF ViEw. 


In a mansion of the largest class we have to 
provide for two distinct departments, very 
different in their architectural requirements, 
and yet which must be in tolerably close 
relation with each other. We have the 
owners and their family and visitors on the 
one hand, with the rooms in which their life 
is to be lived ; and on the other hand, the ser- 
vants and the rooms in which the work and 
supply of the house have to be carried on. 
Granting the principle that the mansion 
should be treated architecturally in a sym- 
metrical manner (because no other treatment 
is so dignified), how are we to treat these two 
departments? The Georgiansystem was to have 


ONE GREAT PARALLELOGRAM 


of building, and divide it up as convenient, 
without any reference to the exterior design, 
which can hardly be called an architectural 
method. But if you wish for one great block, 
it is possible to divide the two departments 
vertically, and not horizontally; to have a 
lofty two-storied basement, with a very wide 
sunken area for the lower windows, and place 
the state rooms and living rooms on the first 
floor, with a great staircase up to their level. 
That is the old system of the Italian Renais- 
_sance palaces. It has been little, if at all, 
tried in England, but it naturally suggests an 
architectural treatment which would be very 
fine and effective indeed, and is worth thinking 
of. On the same principle of vertical division 


Tue SERVANTS’ BrEpDROoomsS 


could all be collected in the highest story, 
occupying what in a classical building would 
be called the attic ; and, as before observed, in 
these days of lifts, there is no difficulty in such 
vertical division. Another method is the 
favourite one of the Renaissance architects, of 
the wings connected to the house by corridor 
buildings, which has the merit of making the 
subsidiary department subserve the general 
architectural effect, and the inconvenience of 
which, as I have ventured to suggest, is, if it 
is properly managed, more imaginary than 
real. Then we may have, what is the more 
favourite scheme now, the servants’ quarter 
and offices rather more closely attached to one 
angle of the main building, forming a second * 
parallelogram placed en echelon, or a long wing 
But in this case 
it is difficult to make it in any way part of the 


Main ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 


it must be retired and planted off out of 
sight. A central connection of the offices 
with the back of the main buiuding may 
sometimes be possible—it depends on the plan 
of the house and the direction in which the 
garden is laid out; but in the most stately 
type of house, as a general rule, it is desirable 
to have the garden entrance on the central 
axis line and opposite to the main entrance, 
as it is in nearly all the great Renaissance 
plans. In regard to the house itself, there 
are three 1uain points to consider : the approach 
and entrance, the hall and staii vase, and the 
entertaining rooms. <A forecourt of some 
kind, if possible flanked by something in the 
way of a colonnade or cloister on each side, 
always adds to the dignity of the house; the 
conventional sweep drive up to the door or a 
wretched landscape-gardener’s. substitute. 
And for the access to the house there is 
nothing so fine as a flight of steps—still more 
a double flight, in two curves, provided the 
basement is high enough to afford opportunity 
for it. Wehave had no greater loss than that 
of these beautiful flights of steps up to the 
doors of the old mansions ; for which, in our 
modern anxiety for comfort, we have sub- 
stituted that odious excrescence called the 
porte-cochére. Certainly, were Ia millionaire 
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and could build a mansion to suit my own 
tastes, I-would revive the flight of steps; but 
people coddle themselves so now that they are 
quite afraid of walking up an out-door flight 
of steps; they must forsooth be set down 
under cover, and for the sake of their vile 
bodies they sacrifice architectural dignity.- 


Ir You Must Have sa PortE-CocHERE, 


better to have a central projecting tower or 
pavilion and make the ground story an open 
arcade or colonnade; then you may have a 
fine effect; then it appears as part of the 
architectural design; while the mere porte- 
eochére never looks like anything but an 
excrescence. Inside the house, you must have 
a large central hall, lighted from above, unless 
it goes right through the house with a great 
window at each end; and you must have 
above all things a spacious and noble stair- 
case, not hidden away out of sight. A flight 
of stairs, well designed, is one of the finest 
objects in Architecture; and on a reception 
night with a crowd of guests, it is a fine part 
of the show; like Jacob’s ladder, angels ascend 
and descend upon it. Where there is a very 
large hall, 


THe STATELIEST STAIRCASE 


will probably be one which is in the hall and 
forms as it were part of it; one may even 
commence it with a flight of half a dozen 
steps extending right across the hall. The 
difficulty in such a case is to plan it so that it 
will not interfere, above, with the integrity of 
the gallery or loggia which you will certainly 
’ have round the hall on the upper level. In 
the case of Bridgewater House, Barry, as Pro- 
fessor Kerr mentions in his book, intended at 
first to have the stair in the midst of the 
cortile, where the dotted. lines are shown; on 
second thoughts he took it out-of the cortile 
and made it a separate staircase at the end; 
the cortile may have gained, but the stair lost 
in dignity. Delicately modelled curves of the 
edges of the steps, in the wide lower flights 
especially, add much to the beauty of a’ stair- 
case; on a small scale this is very well done in 
the charming staircase designed by the late 
Mr. Cockerell for the Society of Water-Colours’ 
rooms, which I recommend students to look at. 


THe WEAK POINT IN A STAIRCASE, 


to my mind, is the raking soffit, and it is well 
where it can be designed so that this is hidden 
and only the steps themselves are visible. This 
is very well done in the grand staircase of the 
Paris Hétel de Ville, where two broad flights, 
between marble-lined retaining. walls, start 
right and left from the lower hall; and this 
kind of staircase may be also applicable to a 
private mansion on a large scale, where the 
upper plan is such as to admit of landing 
the staircases. at two widely removed points, 
At the same time it may be said that the 
double staircase has more affinity with the idea 
of a public hall than of a private house. 
Where the general plan allows of it, a flight of 
stairs on a long curve is nearly always fine; 
not a circular stair—that 


Looks Too. UTILITARIAN, 


as if it were done to save space—and the curve 
is too quick; but an elliptical hall, for instance, 
with a stair following its curves up on each 
side, is a noble scheme, But there is no end 
to the beautiful things that may be done with 
stairs, where there is space enough; they are 
the poetry of internal Architecture. As for 
the entertaining rooms, the great desideratum 
for them is that which applies also to the whole 
ground-plan of the house, viz.; that they 
should represent an architectonic conception, 
in the configuration of each room and in their 
relation to each other. Systems and ideas in 
planning are endless; the great thing is that 
there should be an idea, and not merely a 
space divided into rooms by walls. Another 
point that will almost always be right (though 
there may be exceptions in special cases) is 
that the principal dining room should be on 
the opposite side of the hall from the drawi ing 
rooms. Another is that the principal rooms 
should be planned on an axis, and should be 
capable when desired of opening out a vista 
through the greatest length of this portion’ of 
the house ; remembering, as before suggested, 


that mystery is not the attribute of a great 
house so much as grandeur. Then as to the 
question of inter-communication, a corridor, of 
the ordinary proportion of width, is not the 
best suited to such a house; it is a feature 
more characteristic of a public building; if 
there is a long apartment of communication, 
it should be rather of such proportionate 
width as may remove it from the category of 
corridors to what is more properly called a 
“Gallery ;” ; 

Not a Mere Passaqae, 


but a long room which is also a passage, And 
in a state suite of rooms it is a question 
whether some of the rooms of ordinary propor- 
tions may not quite fitly be planned to open 
one out of another, and one be used as the pas- 
sage to another. Upstairs, of course, we must 
have corridors—we cannot in the present day 
walk through each other’s bedrooms in the 
nonchalant manner in which the inhabitants 


must have done; but ina suite of entertaining 
rooms on a great scale there is no objection to 
walking out of one into another, and there is 
even a certain added dignity in the arrange- 
ment, as if the house were on too grand a 
scheme to stoop to the mere utilitarianism of 
corridors. In conclusion, I would encourage 
those who have the chance of building large 
houses to 
ENDEAVOUR TO REVIVE 


in them some of the old stately character 
which, as it seems to me, has been sadly lost 
during the present century, through a mis- 
taken craving after what is called the 
picturesque; and not to be afraid of trying 
new and original dispositions of plan merely 
because they are new and original. Why isa 
form of plan which promises a fine effect to be 
shirked merely because it is unlike what people 
are used to? As an example of 


A Moprern PLAN 


of great originality and beauty we may take 
that of *‘ Chesters,’” by Mr, Norman Shaw; also 
a plan with an idea, and a fine example, more- 
over, of the novelty and effectiveness in house- 
planning which is within our reach if we will 
give our minds toit. There is far more to be done 
in the way of invention and fine effect in the 
planning of the higher class of mansions than 
has yet been done; while we: can emulate, in 
new forms, the stateliness combined with 
variety of the Renaissance plans, we can clothe 
them with detail much more free and expressive 
than the dead scholasticism of the Orders with 
which our able Renaissance predecessors were 
fettered. But we must begin with the plan. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor 
Aitchison, Messrs. Halsey Ricardo, Beresford 
Pite, Francis Hooper, and the Chairman (Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne) took part. 


The Largest Bell in England. 


To the Editor of Tue BurtpERs’ JOURNAL AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Deak Sir,—In the issue dated January 11th 
of your valuable paper, under the heading of 
“ Bricks and Mortar,” there is an interesting 
article on bell hanging and tuning, but the 
following paragraph is very inaccurate : “ Big 
Ben is, of course, the largest bell in England, 
weighing over 134 tons.” The largest bellin the 


United Kinedomi is the Great Bell of St. Paul’s, . 


London, which weighs 174 tons, and was cast 
by Messrs. John Taylor and Sons (the world- 
renowned bell founders), of Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, in 1881. 

There will be hundreds of people in the 
district in which it was cast, who will remem- 
ber the event, as.it was on public view in the 
foundry for some time, swung over the mould 
in which it was cast. It also’ caused con- 
siderable interest at the time, owing to the 
founders having to construct a special trolley 
for its transit to London by road, propelled by 
a traction engine from the foundry to its 
destination ; it being too large to go under the 
railway arches. —-I am, dear sir, Yours truly, 

8S. NEEDHAM case). 
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SOANE MEDALLION AWARD. 


WIDE disapproval has been manifested 
- at the late award by the Institute of the 
ne Medallion. The subject, “ Design for a 
oncert Hall, to seat 2500 persons,” is the 
ame that was set last year, but owing to the 
inferior quality of the work submitted on that 
secasion the Prizes Committee decided that 
9 award should be made, and that the same 
pject should be set for this year also. ‘The 
up of designs submitted in the present 
petition are, perhaps, of greater merit than 


‘ 
i" 
a 


he question whether the award has been made 
the author of the best design has not been 
raised, but it is felt very strongly that the 
motive which prompted the Prizes Committee 
to withhold the medallion last year should 
operate also in the present instance, and that 
no name should be added to the list of Soane 
medallists this year. It is supposed that the 
Committee, having twice imposed the same 
subject upon competitors, felt under a certain 
obligation to allot the prize on this second 
occasion, or were at least anxious to do so, for 
there seems no doubt that the design they 
have distinguished with first place, is unworthy 
to be ranked with those that have won the 
medallion in the past; and as it has been 
always the custom to.withold the prize, except 
when the design shows distinguished merit, 
the decision of the committee this year is 
justly held to depreciate the distinction which 
has been conferred upon previous recipients of 
the medallion, and to be unfair to those who 
in the past have submitted designs of greater 
merits than that now in question, and yet 
hhave not been considered worthy the high 
honour of being Soane Medallists. This prize 
is highly esteemed and much coveted, and 
wwe can well appreciate the jealous distrust 
with which any depreciation of the high 
status it has always maintained is re- 
garded by the rising generation of architects. 


of the present design there can be no question. 
[he elevations show a heavy lugubrious 
assic building devoid of distinction or 
character although scholarly. The plan is 
‘simple and has breadth, and is well designed 
for interior effect, but these merits entirely 
-yanish when it is observed that this has been 
achieved only bya wholesale neglect of the prac- 
tical essentials of a concert hall, and by entire 
disregard of the terms of the competition, which 
explicitly stated that the regulations of the 
London County Council should be observed. 
In the first case, we may mention such glaring 

‘aults as that the stone columns and pilasters 
‘on the elevations, with entablature and balus- 
trade and part of the roof, are carried on the 
lead flat over ‘corridor on street floor; there 
are no pay boxes; the Royal party is provided 
with no private staircase, and with but one w.c. 
‘and no cloak room ; and the artists, chorus, 
and orchestra, to the number of 310, have to 
enter and return by a staircase 2ft. 9in. wide 
in the clear. Some of the most notorious 
‘instances of variation from the Regulations 
f the London County Council are as follows : 
e ground floor corridor is only 4ft. 6in. 
de, instead of 9ft. as it-should be, Gallery 
airs have only 7in. treads and less, instead 
‘the llin. or more required. There are 
1eteen closets on ground floor, six on first 
floor, and three in gallery all without windows, 
and twelve of these are not against external 
valls. Artistes have no independent exits, 
their dressing rooms are not cut off from “ the 
place of public resort” by party wall as is 
uired, and w.c.’s provided for them do 
-yentilate to the open air. None of the 


9 


‘both sides or enclosed by walls according 
he regulations require. Some of the 
; opening into landings and promenade, 


ose which were exhibited last January, and © 


‘hat this distrust is warranted in the instance 


ne stairs used by the public are supported - 


from stalls, obstruct the passage ways. - 


understand that an appeal has been formally 
addressed to the Committee of the Institute 
asking it to reconsider the award of the 
Prizes Committee, chiefly on the ground that 


‘ the design which has won the medallion does 


not comply with the Regulations of the 
London County Council. We shall complete 
our notice of the various prize designs and 
drawings in our next issue. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


pee chief business at the Institute meeting 
- on Monday evening was the delivery of 
an address to the students by the President, 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., and the presentation 
by him of the awards gained in the recent 
competitions. The meeting did not pass off 
without indications of the feeling that has 
been aroused in the matter of the Soane 
medallion award. During the presentation of 
the prizes, it was deemed expedient to interrupt 
the even tenor of that agreeable function with 
an official announcement to the effect that the 
Soane medallion was awarded to Mr. Mellon’s 
design as being the best sent in, notwith- 
standing that it contravenes certain provisions 
of the London Building Acts. At the close of 


‘the meeting a student rose, and, amidst 


sympathetic applause, asked the President 
whether the conditions for future competitions 
for the Soane medallion were to be considered 
by the Institute, or should the students design 
as they pleased? “I have no doubt,” said 
Professor Aitchison in reply, “ you will find in 
the printed programme for the next year every- 
thing that you require,’ a diplomatic reply 
that was received with ironical cheers. 

The following are the salient points of the 
President’s address :— 

I have remarked that all the sciences and 
arts seem to go in cycles. It is not very easy 
to trace the cause of these epochs, but we can 
safely say that, at the present moment, the 
epoch is that of the application of science, 


_ which is on the top of the wheel of fortune, 


while architecture is very low down. When 
these epochs occur, the whole atmosphere, as 
it were, is full of the desire for excellence in 
the particular art or science then coming into 
vogue, as a knowledge of Roman architecture 
was at the time of the Italian Renaissance ; 
and at such times men of the most transcen- 
dent abilities have an ambition to succeed in 
the new fashion, even though it promise but 
little wealth, and very often nothing but the 
escape from starvation, even if it offer that. 
A great incentive to any kind of study or 
achievement is that of being thought well of by 
your contemporaries, though there is a higher 
stimulus in the hope of that sort of immor- 
tality which mortals can attain. 

One of these inducements at the present 
time is impossible to be looked for—I mean 
the admiration of. your fellow-men,; for who 
knows or cares whether your work is good, 
bad, or indifferent, except perhaps a brother 
architect ? It is questionable whether there is 
enough stimulant in these days to attract men 
who possess the intellectual faculties necessary 
for producing fine architecture—I mean such 
architecture as will be admired for two or three 
thousand years. I hope that my observation 
has been wrong as to the chances of immor- 
tality for those whose works are disregarded 
by their contemporaries, for, if the architect is 
really before his time, he should be recognised 
by those that come afterwards. _I think I 
understate the case if I say that one consider- 
able architectural genius is to be found among 
100,000 «f the inhabitants of any highly 
civilised country To be a great architect 
involves a capacity for acquiring the higher 
branches of mathematics and being able to 
use them; to comprehend at least that branch 
of natural philosophy that is called statics, 
and even to advance beyond the point 
at which it has then arrived; to so 
arrange a building as not only to fit it 
for its purpose, but to put it in a shape that 
will command the admiration of skilled and 
cultivated beholders, and to invest the finished 
structure with a capability of exciting 
emotions that are proper to its use. Architec- 


turally this is brought about by simplicity, 
perfection of proportion, by outline, by the 
proper disposition of light and shade, and by 
size and mass. ‘T'o the former qualifications 
of the architect must be added the capacity of 
knowing what additional interest can be 
given to important parts by sculpture, and how 
colour can be properly applied to the whole 
structure. 

Since the application to building of cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, and steel, the engineers 
have surpassed even the wildest imagination 
of sixty years ago. The Britannia Tubular 
Bridge is, as far as I recollect, 500ft. span, but 
Sir Benjamin Baker has made a span of the 
Forth Bridge over 1700ft. It is very unlikely 
that any architectural work would require a 
span of more than a tenth of that bearing, and 
that supposes an extension of more than 
double the span of the largest groined vault 
of the Romans, which was only about 80ft. 
Still we must to a certain extent look for the 
advancement of Architecture in anicer adjust- 
ment of the mass to its height and to the 
weight to be carried, and to the form to be 
given to the supports for the weights and 
strains that come on each particular piece. 
In the use of iron and steel architects are very 
much handicapped, first on account of the 
slenderness of proportion which, as a rule, 
renders them unfit to compose with the weaker 
material, but mainly on account of the little 
resistence these materials offer to the action of 
fire, unless they are protected by fireclay and 
terra-cotta ; and when they are so protected 
they very nearly approximate in size to the 
supports of old-world structures. Still, as I 
have so often said before, I think if the 
medieval architects had possessed these 
materials and been able to work them as we 
can, they certainly would not have abstained 
from using them, as architects of the present 
day have mostly done. What visions does the 
use of cast-iron raise in our minds as to the 
possible size and height of buildings! What 
new forms and shapes does not cast-iron 
suggest when we know that it will take any 
form we please and any ornament that can be 
cast! What visions of colour does it not evoke 
when it may be made resplendent with 
enamel! 

Nocan ean say that convenience in planning is 
not greatly studied in the present day, but this 
convenience has mostly been of the purest utili- 
tarian sort: it has been a question of how the 
accommodation wanted can be packed anyhow, 
which should not be the aim of architectural 
planning. The other thing to be aimed at is 
to give expression to the thoughts, cultivation, 
and aspirations of the present day, a subject 
that requires the deepest study and a per- 
spicacity that is rare; for, though we are quite 
certain that many buildings have not got the 
proper expression, it is not so easy to say how 
the proper expression should be got.. We have 
ransacked all the civilised Architecture of the 
past and made collections of it for use, but we 
have certainly not applied the examples 
with discretion. The delicate ornaments and 
suggestive sculpture that were applied to the 
embellishment of the boudoirs and pleasure- 
houses of Renaissance beauties are now lavished 
on oyster-shops, public-houses, and clothiers’ 
warehouses, on which fluttering cupids are out 
of place; and the magnificence and stateliness 
of the palaces of great nobles now deck stores 
or hotels. We can at once pronounce these to 
be absurd, but we can hardly lay down a rule 
for the right expression which should be 
applied to the immense variety of buildings 
that are erected. 

You know that Architecture is the most 
difficult of the visual fine arts, yet there is 
much more labour spent on learning painting 
and sculpture than there is on learning Archi- 
tecture, and the votaries of these fine arts 
commonly have more natural aptitude to start 
with. We know the painful years students of 
painting and sculpture devote to getting the 
groundwork of their art, while from three to 
five years spent in an office, mostly in tracing, 
is thought enough for an architect. 

There are two points to which I beg to draw 
your particular attention—first, that Archi- 
tecture is a structural art, and that all an 
architect can do, as anarchitect, isto build; in 
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his structures he has to show his knowledge, 
taste, and skill, his learning, morals, cultivation, 
and aspirations. The Medizval architects in 
their ecclesiastical buildings showed their 
hopes and adoration by lanterns, towers, and 
spires, by lofty. naves, daring construction, 
and intricate patterns. When we have 
arrived at their pitch of knowledge and 
skill we must show our parts, inventions, and 
aspirations in similar ways, not as they did 
with almost pure geometrical figures, but in 
more graceful, refined, and daring work. 
Secondly, to point out the comparative scarcity 
of the use of coloured and glazed materials 
for external facings where the greatest beauty 
of colour and form may be used. It is 
refreshing even to think of London and other 
manufacturing towns presenting to us beauti- 
fully coloured fronts, that do not want painting 
every year, and would render such towns cheer- 
ful, if not delightful, to look on, in the place of 
the dingy, sooty, and depressing houses faced 
with stone, brick, or plaster; and this would 
not only raise our spirits under our leaden 
skies and perpetual drizzling rain, but be more 


healthful, for glazed pottery absorbs but little 


moisture, and is easily cleansed from dust and 
soot. 

At the close of the President’s address Mr. 
H. Beresford Pite delivered an address criti- 
cising in detail the works submitted for com- 
petition. Mr. H. H. Statham made some 
remarks on the designing of concert rooms, 
with special reference to the Soane medallion 
designs. The President then presented the 


awards, a full list of which appears in our last - 


week’s issue. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDING 
IN PALESTINE. 


By A. Beresrorp Pits, F.R.I.B.A. 


MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 

tion (Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Presi- 
dent, in the chair) was held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, W., on Friday evening, 
January 20th, at 7.30 p.m. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and _ con- 
firmed, and the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Association: Messrs. 


B. E. Crockett, L. W. Grace, E. B. §. Shep- — 


herd, E. E. Shrewsbury, Montagu White, 
R. E. Peach, A. Potter, and C. C. Thompson. 
It was then announced that the spring visit 
of the Association would take place on 
February 4th, -to inspect the Carlton Hotel. 
The president then called upon Mr, A. 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., to give his tecture 
upon “Ancient and Modern Buildings in 
Palestine.’ Mr. Pite stated that he proposed 
to deal more especially with modern building 
in Palestine than with the ancient buildings, 
for he found it impossible to adequately go 
into the whole subject covered by the title of 
his lecture, as it covered too large a ground. 
The ancient objects of architectural interest 
in Palestine were caves, rock tombs, cisterns 
oil and wine presses, and sarcophagi. In 
Palestine architecture, the first period appears 
to begin with Egyptian influence, then pro- 
ceeding to Assyrian, Phoenician, Greco-Roman, 


and Arabian, then the Crusading period, and - 


the Turkish, and lastly the Modern period. 
He was sorry to see, when on a visit to the 
hospital he had lately erected at Jerusalem, 
that the Gothic Revival had had existence 
evenin Palestine. The best remains of antiquity 
appeared to exist on the east of the Jordan, 
where, from the time of Mahomet, the natives 
have not used buildings but live in tents. 

Building in Palestine is influenced by the 
material, which is hard, coarse - grained 
limestone, rendering fine sculpture impossible. 
In modern building, the most important con- 
sideration to be observed is that of aspect. 
It is advisable to avoid an eastern aspect, 
but in Jerusalem it is always desirable to 
turn the buildings away from the road to avoid 
the penetrating dust. 


Water is another important consideration, _ 


In Jerusalem there are only two wells, and 
the town is therefore without efficient water 
supply and wholly dependent on rainfall. 


'Rock-cut cisterns, either underground or 


covered over in the courtyards, are therefore 
provided to store the rain water. In the 
absence of much water mortar has to be care- 
fully considered in building. The time to 
commence operations is in the early spring, 
just after the rainy season is over. 

There is an absence of drainage which has 
to be considered, and no system of proper 
cesspit can be adopted on account of the rock, 
which lies everywhere near the surface. And, 
further, there is no depth of earth to allow of 
earth closets being adopted, the earth only 
lying in shallow pockets. For warming pur- 
poses fireplaces are not generally used, but if 
itis cold enough to require a fire, small closed 
stoves are brought inside, flues for this 
purpose being built into the walls. Fireplaces 
are generally only found in the Russian houses 
in Jerusalem. The carriage of materials in the 
country is difficult, for the transport to Jeru- 
salem is by camels, thus only admitting of small 
girders and light weighted articles being 
used. The railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
is at present of no use for this purpose, being 
only a light tramway, and has all it can do 
to ascend the steep inclines. 

The local authorities in Jerusalem are well 
organised, and an excellent system of land 
registration is adopted. Small buildings-can 
be erected without special sanction, but for 
buildings of considerable size permission must. 
be obtained. When it was proposed to erect 
the hospital designed by Mr. Pite, permission 
to build was at first refused.the Turkish officials 
holding that it was a beershop, from the use of 
spirits in the dispensary, and so could not be 
built near the tomb o! a saint opposite; but, 
after considerable expense, it was settled that 
the building could be erected within 250ft. of 
the tomb, the saint’s sanctity not being in- 
fringed at that distance, 

One of the difficulties that had to be met in 
building this hospital at Jerusalem was that 
there was no contractor, but the plans were 
accurately carried out by Mr. Theodor Schick 
Sandel, a German, who had acted as a sort 
of clerk of works for several architects in 
Jerusalem, and who provided very accurate 
estimates. Mr, Pite wished to make his ac- 
knowledgment of the great service rendered 
by Mr. Sandel. Mr. Sandel had had the 
paying away of the money, as it was absolutely 
necessary that the man who gave orders to the 
workmen should be the one to pay, or they 
would not have obeyed him. 

At Jerusalem there is an absence of sand, 
but against this there is a magnificent 
supply of lime. Dirt is used instead of the 
sand, being mixed with lime in the propor- 
tion of about half and half. Masonry walls 
are. there built about 2ft. thick, thicker 
than in Europe, and stand as well as those 


built in this country with the ordinary kind of — 


mortar. 

In careful jointing, where some sandy ma- 
terial was wanted, pottery dust was used, 
broken pottery being obtained and ground 
between stones by hand labour. This dust 
was used for pointing, to stone roofs especially. 
For carefully jointing external walling putty 
and white lead was used. The native plaster 
for cisterns is usually about 2in. thick. 

As the stone walls are porous, owing to the 
necessary use of a large quantity of the mud 
mortar, some kind of weather-proofing is 
necessary, and Mr, Pite found a brick lining 
satisfactory. The best method of walling is 
to adopt two thicknesses of stone, filled in with 
rubble. This method is called “ Kallin.” 
Another method is to adopt a face of wrought 
stones, with smaller ones behind to make up 
the thickness. This is called “ Midmak ” or 
“Laktah.” “Misseh” is the hard facing. 
The bricks are obtained from Marseilles. 
There are, of course, native bricks but these 
are sun-dried and very inferior. 

The natives are well accustomed to vaulting, 
which they do cheaply. Roof tiles are used 
much in modern building, but stone roofing is 
cheaper. 


Mr. Pite then gave the following particulars 


and prices in Jerusalem, which he: thought 


> 
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| building. : 


ing plastering. 


60 franes 


3." 


might be useful. The prices were upp 
Mr. Sandel : a aa ae 
Lime, about one-twelfth the cos' 


Lime, one-fifth the cost of the wa: 
The lime in a plain girl’s school at 
one-seventh to one-eighth cost of walls 
In a square métre of walling each 
the wall contains 11 stones, the me 
measuring being to count the stones, 
Inner side of a stone wall costs 
piastre per square métre. ~ ae 
Outer side, hewn, of a stone wall co; 
2 piastres per square métre. — <n 
For both sides together, 30 piastr 
square métre. Add for lime 5 to 6 
and for wages and hauling, 10 pias 
square métre. Wall in all costing abo 
piastres, or 124 francs, per square métr 
-For foundation walls, 10 to 11 fy, 
square métre. ne Sate 
For walls above ground, with one 
face, 14 to 16 francs per square métre. 
For partition walls, °6 métres thick, 10 
per square métre. a. 
For Dolma walls, i.e., wooden fram 
filled in with masonry, 6 franes per sq 
métre. ; é e 
For vaultings, 8 franes per square — 
including supply of all necessary centering 
For facade stones, add 14 to 14 fran 
square métre, 100 pieces being obtain: 
10 to 14 frances. is >. ee 
For external pointing, 4 frane per s 
métre. ; sa 
For corner stones or quoins, 2 franes per 
square métre. ae 
For lintels or cornices, 3 tranes per méti 
For door or window opening, 40 franes 
immaterial. A See 
For plastering, 14 to 2 francs per sq 
métre Cementing new cisterns, 3} to 4 f 
per square métre. Ceiling plasterings, 
francs per square métre. eee 
For tile roofs, including labour, wood raf 
nails, &c., wired to battens, 12 frances 
square métre. They require rewiring 
every ten years. ‘The tiles come from 
seilles and cost about 25 francs per 
About 30 go to a square métre super. ¥V 
heavier woodwork, 14 frances per square mé 
For windows, glazed, painted, and 


For internal doors, complete and fixed, 
frances. = aed 
For shutters, per pair, complete and 
40 francs. Hp eae 
For iron bars, 4 franc a kilo, fixed. 
Reckon 12 francs per cubic métre for 
roughly built and unplastered building, i. 
4d. per cubic foot. 
For bricks, 7 to 12 franes per 100, 
£5 per 1000. — Bs 
For paving tiles, 6 to 8 francs per square 
métre, or £1 persquare =—— oa 
For timber, 13 to 20 feet.in length, 
frances per cubic métre. ~ eae 
For building in Jerusalem the 
generally 12 francs per cubic metre, 1 
for foundations, and 10 francs for cist 
Mr. Pite next went on to describe th 
tals of Jerusalem. In the Rothschild | 
the whole of the basement of the war 
taken up by tanks. The Greek Hospita 
one floor, and has flat stone roofs. T 
and the Russian Hospital are al 
planned. In the English hospital h 
built at Jerusalem he had set it a 
ground on a vaulted floor, thus allowin 
of air underneath. He had built acco: 
the native methods of constructio 
lecturer then proceeded to show man: 
taining lantern slides of modern an 
buildings in Palestine. : = 
Before the meeting closed the follow: 
lution was adopted :—* That this co 
recognising and appreciating the effo 
by the London County Council for the 
ment of London, views with the utmos 
the manner in which it is proposed 
Vauxhall Bridge, and desires to « 
-sense of the unfitness of the. design fo 
of such architectural importance 
~ Our report of the discussion » 
-Mr. Pite’s lecture is held over till ne 


ae 
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The Architectural Association 
and =“ Specification.” 


’ 
ae 


_ THE MODEL CLAUSES. 


M\HE recent discussion of the Architectural 
- {, Association on works dealing-with speci- 
ations—reported in these columns last 
k—has been particularly useful in two 
ways, for not only have architects been led 
to state their opinion upon the value of these 
works, but they have also suggested some 
“improvements which might be made in them, 
_ Many of these ideas had already been con- 
sidered in regard to “Specification,” but the 
necessity of employing only reliable con- 
-tributors to put them into form must 
account for the delay in their appearance, for 
- good men have few opportunities tor taking up 
such work, however much their sympathies 
may be with us. 

- Confining myself, however, for the sake 
of brevity, to the question of the model 
clauses, 1 may state that the need of re- 
 yising and extending those in “ Specification ” 
has never been overlooked. But when, some 
time back, the actual work was begun, it 
was found that revision only meant making 
confusion worse confounded. This is owing 
not to any particular fault in the clauses 
themselves, tor they are very fair specimens 
of their class, but to the whole system of 
architectural specification writing, which, 
_ speaking generally, is lamentably defective. 
- Briefly, the three great faults in architectural 
_ specitications are: : 

1, Congestion. 

2. Useless Repetition. 

8. Want of method and proper arrangement. 


tion writer seems to be the cramming into one 
_ paragraph, and, if possible, into one sentence, 
- of everything that he wishes to say concerning 
the particular portion of the work he is 
specifying. Then follows a confused jumble 
of methods of execution, qualities of materials 
and their sizes, and the result is horribly 
confusing, and not infrequently entirely 
without meaning. In writing specifications, 
the architect might well take a hint from 
the engineer, who long ago solved the 
_problem by dividing his specification into 
three parts, under the headings of “ General 
Conditions,’ ‘“ Materials,’ and ‘ Workman- 
ship.” This reduces the matter to one of the 
utmost simplicity. : 
~ Under the first heading come the general 
conditions governing the whole work. Under 
the second heading, the engineer enumerates 
the materials to be used in the work, their 
“nature, quality, and (as far as possible) size. 
Under “ Workmanship” are specified the 
exact methods of using the materials. 
Now this system is perfectly applicable to 
Architectural specifications. ‘I'he engineer, it 
is true, does not use trade headings ; but this 


“Materials” and “Workmanship” can be 
used as minor headings under each trade 
heading. I have also seen this arrangement 
versed, and the various trade names used as 
nor headings under the two heads of 
‘Materials ” and “ Workmanship,” but on the 
vhole, the first method is preferable. 
“I have detailed this system at some length, 
because it is the method which has been 
adopted in regard to the clauses in “ Specifi- 
cation,’ and. the rearrangement is being 
‘pushed on as rapidly as possible for the fourth 
“number, due next July. I am sorry that space 
es not permit me to give examples of the 
stem, but in the forthcoming Third Number 
e clauses under “ Roadmaker ” will be found 
this order, and a complete specification for 
ewerage work on the same principle will be 
ound under “ Drainlayer.” ~ 
Commencing with the Third Number, Speci- 
ation will appear as a half-yearly publica- 
n, a change which is due to the difficulty of 
tting such an immense work through the 
ress. At least, the extension of time will 
give us a better opportunity of giving effect 
the many kind suggestions and appreciative 
ticisms which the Association meeting pro- 
_ ‘Tue Epiror, “ SpecrricaTion,” 


— 


a 


‘The great object of the architectural specitica- 


difference is by no. means a fatal one, as 


Messrs, Sharp and Emery, of 17, 
~ Brunswick Street, Dublin, for Clonfert Cathe- 


architect was Mr. W. Watson. © 
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KEYSTONES. 


Iv is proposed to erect new Board Schools at 
Colne. 

A new wing to the Aberdeen Church of 
Scotland Normal School has been opened. 

Tue new School for Blind Children, in 
Church Road, Wavertree, has been opened. 

Iv is.intended to erect a monument to the 
late Sir George Grey in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A new Technical Institute is being erected 
at Selly Oak, the estimated cost of which is 
about £3300, 

ImproveMENtTs have been recently carried 
out in the exterior and interior of the Catholic 
Church of Carriganima. 

A sTAINED glass window has been placed in 
the chapel in Lathom Park in memory of the 
late Countess of Lathom. 

Puans have been passed for the erection of 
a new Roman Catholic Church at Motherwell. 
The building is to accommodate 1200 people. 

THe window placed in St. Mary Stoke 
Church as a memorial to the former rector, the 
late Canon Bulstrode, was unveiled last week. 

Ir is proposed to add a new wing to the 
Corporation Hospital for infectious diseases, 
in Moss Lane, Southport, at a cost of about 
£800. ; : 

THe new infirmary at Ripon was opened on 
Friday. The cost of the building has been 
about £2750. The architect is Mr. F. H., 
Hargrave, of Ripon. 

ANOTHER memorial of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee has been completed. This is the 
cottage huspital at Chippenham, which was 
opened on January 13th. 

THe erection of a new high level railway 
bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle is contem- 
plated by the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
at a cost of about £500,000. 

Mussrs. Cartes A. NIcHOLSON AND 
Husert C Coruntrez, architects, have changed 
their address from 28, Theobald’s Road, to 2, 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

_ Tue building operations at Hertford House 
are fast approaching completion, and it is 
hoped that most of the collection bequeathed 
to the nation will be on view this summer. 

A couuectTion of drawings by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones is now on view in the 
gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The 
exhibition will remain open until March 12th 

CONSIDERABLE architectural improvements 
have lately been made in Belfast by the widen- 
ing of Upper North Street and the erection of 
a number of substantial buildings in that 
thoroughfare. 

Av the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers, Messrs. Meyer, Milner, Newbolt, 
Tomkins, and Wright were elected members 
of the Society. ; 

CotoneL JoHn Morean, the -Mayor of 
Brecon, has signified his intention of laying 
down, at his own cost, plant for the electric 
lighting of thetown. It is estimated that this 
will practically mean a gift of £6000. — 

Tue work of erecting the new Technical 
School at Oldbury has commenced. The total 
estimated cost of the building (including 
furnishing and equipment) is £6000, towards 
which £4000 has been subscribed or promised. 

Tue members of the Leeds Association of 
Engineers, to the number of about sixty, at 
the invitation of the Leeds Steelworks Limited, 
paid a visit last week to that establishment, 
and inspected the various processes of manu- 
facture. F Fes 
A carvep oak pulpit is being made by 
Great 


dral. It will cost £190, and is the gift of Mr. 
Thomas Roderick O’Connor, in memory of his 


mother. 


A New infirmary and laundry for the Wake- 
field Union was opened last week. The 
buildings, which stand near the workhouse, have 
cost about £40,000. The infirmary will have 
accommodation for 150 patients, with residence 
for medical officer, lady superintendent, 
nursing staff, and servants. ‘The laundry 
buildings comprise an extensive block, situate 
near the eastern boundary of the site. The 


—— i 


Tuer Lighting Committee of the Grays Urban 
District Council have adopted a scheme pre- 
pared by their engineer, Mr. A. H. Preece, for 
the electric lighting of the town. The cost of 
the electric light to begin with was estimated 
at 64d. per unit, 

THE residents in Torquay have decided that 
a pavilion would be a desirable addition to 
the town, and would be likely to prove attrac- 
tive to visitors. A committee has been 
appointed to consider how the proposal can 
best be carried out. 

THe Brandon Free Methodist Church, 
Jacob’s Wells Road, Bristol, has just been 
opened, and accommodates about 200 persons. 
It is in the early Gothic style, the front being 
of pennant stone with freestone dressings. The 
cost has been about £1950. 

Mr. Exiis Rosperts’s portrait of the late 
Sir Henry Doulton, the “Great Potter,” has 
just been completed, and, in a short time, it 
will be presented to the Wedgwood Institute 
at Burslem. The painting is said to be a 
splendid likeness of the late Sir Henry, 

THE new temporary Church of the Holy 
Name at Upper Beachwood Avenue, Ranelagh, 
has been formally opened for Divine worship. 
The present building is an unpretentious 
structure, and it may be expected that before 
long a permanent church will take its place. 

CREDITON CHURCH governors have granted 
permission for the completion of the restora- 
tion of the church by placing oak stalls in the 
chancel. The Vestry Committee has selected 
Mr. Tate, of Exeter, as architect, and his plans 
will be presented to the governors and to the 
parishioners, 

Sir Brensamin Baker, engineer, and Mr. 
John Aird, M.P., contractor, have left London 
for Egypt for the purpose of inspecting the 
enormous works which are now in course of 
construction at Assouan and Assiout for the 
new Nile reservoirs. Over 5000 men are em- 
ployed on these works. 

Work has been begun at Verona during the 
past week for renovating the tomb reputed to 
be that of Shakespeare’s Juliet. It is intended 
to restore the entire edifice, which will be made 
twice its present size. The small arches which 
are now seen in front will be continued at the 
sides, and the tomb will be set in the centre 
of the structure. 

THE Jubilee statue of the Queen for erec- 
tion in Dundee has been completed, and is 
ready for delivery. The site of the fountain 
at the Albert Institute has been proposed as 
the proper one for the statue; the fountain, it 
is suggested, should be removed a little to the 
north. The artist who has been entrusted 
with the work is Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A. 

Messrs. J. YounG anp Co., builders’ mer- 
chants, Kenton Works, Kennington Cross, 
London, 8.E., inform us that owing to the 
rapid increase in their business they have 
opened new premises at 321, Kennington Road. 
The new building is to be devoted to the 
Paper-Hangings Department. They have also 
added extensive showrooms to the main 
building. 

Accorpine to an Italian newspaper a 
wealthy Englishman has offered Signor 
Baccelli, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
to undertake at his own expense the excava- 
tions in the Forum and the partial reconstruc- 
tion of the ancient monuments. The work of 
reconstruction is to be made under the 
direction of a commission of archeologists of 
different countries. 

Ar the monthly meeting of the Bristol 
Society of Architects, held at the Fine Arts 
Academy, Bristol, on the 16th inst., the award 
was made in the Students Competition for 
measured drawings. The first prize of 
six guineas went to Mr. C. I’. W. Dening, the 
second and third prizes being equally divided 
by Mr. H. F. Smith, and Mr. E. G. Rodway. 
The subjects drawn were of local and historic 
interest, and included Kewstoke Church and 
Cleeve Abbey, Somerset, the Cupola of All 
Saints Church, City, the Mede Tomb in St. 
Mary’s, Redcliffe, and the interesting little 
Georgian Church on Redland Green. After 
the general business of the Society had been 
transacted a paper of much literary and 
artistic interest on “Rhythm in Design ” was 
read by Mr. F, Bligh Bond. 
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Tus Local Government Board have held 
an inquiry at St. Annes for the purpose 

of obtaining particulars of applications for 
power to borrow £4000 for the erection of a 
fire station, slaughter-house, mortuary, and 
town’s depot, £3500 for the erection of a refuse 
destructor, £1583 for a sewer in Clifton Drive 
South, and £350 for the purchase of a fire 
engine, or, in all, just over £9400. 

Mr. Arrenison, President R.I.B A., is the 
assessor for the plans for the rebuilding of the 
old Sessions House in the Old Bailey. ‘The 
City Lands Committee have asked the council 
of the association to nominate six architects, 
who will be asked to compete in the prepara- 
tion of plans. Each unsuccessful competitor 
submitting a complete set of drawings, with 
estimates, will receive an honorarium of 200 
guineas. 

Owi1ne. to the indisposition of Dr. Rentoul, 
Q.C., M.P., the reading of his paper upon “ The 
Law Relating to Commission,” which was to 
have been given before the Auctioneers’ Insti- 
tute on the 24th inst., has been postponed. 
On that date Mr. Harold Griffin will read a 
paper before the institute on “Some of the Acts 
of Parliament Specially Affecting Property in 
London which have to be Considered by Estate 
Agents.” 

Tux preliminary arrangements for the hold- 
ing of the forthcoming art loan exhibition in 
the Art Gallery at the Guildhall are in full 
progress. The exhibition, which will probably 
be opened about April 10th, promises to be an 
attractive one, as an effort will-be made to 
represent the great painter Turner by an 
adequate collection of his works in oils and in 


water-colours, and also by acollection of plates 


from the Liber Studarum. 

At the business meeting of the R.I.B.A. on 
January 16th, the following elections were 
made :—As Fellows, Messrs George Hornblower 
and Henry Hoyne Fox; as Associate, Mr. John 
Alfred Jones. In our report last week of the 
ordinary general meeting of the Association, 
which followed the business meeting, a mis- 
take was made in stating that the chair was 
taken by Mr. W.J. Locke. The chairman was 
the Vice-President, Mr. E. A. Gruning. 

Tue ancient Church of St. Andrew, “situated 
in the little valley of Dalton-le-Dale, near 
Seaham Harbour, is gradually falling into 
decay. The walls are crumbling, the ceiling 
shows signs of breaking away in places, and 
the bell-cote is no longer safe. Recently the 
building was surveyed by the Diocesan archi- 
tect, who expressed opinion that repairs which 
will entail an expenditure of something like 
£700 are absolutely essential if the church is 
to be saved. 

UNDERNEATH the fine metal screen of the 
Battenberg Memorial Chapel, in Whippingham 
Church, has been placed a brass tablet, bearing, 
in facsimile of the Queen’s own handwriting, 
the following words :—“ This screen is erected 
to the dear memory of her. beloved son-in-law, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, by Victoria, R.I., 
1897.” A beautifully worked sword has been 
fixed on the tomb of the late Prince Henry. 
These recent additions are hoth the work of 
Mr. Gilbert, R.A. 

Tur London County Council have given 
permission for a memorial tablet, which a 
committee of eminent engineers are desirous 
of erecting to the late Sir J. Bazalgette, to be 
placed on the wall of the Victoria Embank- 
ment ata point facing the end of Northumber- 
land Avenue, and near the Charing Cross pier. 
Sir J. Bazalgette was for many years chief 
engineer of ‘the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the Thames embankments were 
contructed under his supervision, 

THE civil engineer of San Francisco reports 
that the city is s sinking at the average rate of 
2in.a year. Ina hundred years the waters of 
the bay would be ebbing through the first 
stories of buildings, and the second floors 
would be awash. But energetic steps are 
being taken to cope with this curious state of 
affairs, for the gaps are being filled up as they 
occur. The cause of this peculiar condition is 
ascribed to the nature of the soil, which is a 
mixture of alluvium washed down from the 
hillsides, ooze from the bay, and decayed 
vegetable matter, the formation of ages, upon 
the original bed rock. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
January 25th, 1899. 
“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 


the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 


if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as tt would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its favr height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JoHN 
Ruskin. | 


AT a recent meeting of the Whitby District 
Council, a letter was read from the Board of 
Trade with respect to the suggested extension 
of the line of the Whitby Electric Lighting 
Order, 1891. The letter stated that the Board 
would defer consideration of the question of 
making the Order for twelve months, but if at 
the expiration of that time no steps had been 
taken by the undertakers to give effect to their 
powers, the Board would not feel justified in 
allowing the Order to remain in force any 
longer. —-The Chairman said they ought to take 
some steps, otherwise they would lose the Order, 
which cost them between £400 and £500 to 
obtain. There were two ways of avoiding this ; 
one was to instal the light themselves, and the 
other to sell their Order to a company with the 
object of purchasing from them in yeais to 
come.— After a brief discussion it was decided 
to refer the matter to a committee. 


Iv is proposed to establish at Oxford an 
institution to be known as Ruskin Hall, where 
working men may obtain the advantages of a 
university education. The chief promoters of 
the scheme are two American gentlemen, Mr. 
Charles Beard and Mr. W. Vrooman, non- 
collegiate members of the university, and they 
are being assisted by various friends. At a 
meeting of the Oxford Labour Council Mr. 
Berd explained the objects of the Hall; courses 
of lectures had been definitely arranged, and 
the intention was that they should be wholly 
for labouring men. They wanted to give an 


the regular university course.—A resolution 


moters was carried unanimously. 


In excavating a sewer at ‘Paris some few 
days ago on the south side of the Seine, the 
workmen came upon the fragments of an old 
wall about 36in. thick, built of solid blocks 
of stone, and evidently extending on either 
side under the houses of this densely- populated 
quarter. Archeologists, after examining the 
‘structure, came to the conclusion that it might 
be part of the foundations of the Romano- 
Merovingian ~ fortifications enclosing the 


ancient “ Cité,’ and dating from the third or ~ 


fourth century © of our era. Remains of a 
precisely similar nature have also been found 
on the Hastern side. In the garden of Notre 
Dame, too, masonry has been laid bare, but it 
does not quite correspond in character to the 
previous discoveries, 


Tue next General Assembly at Burlington 
House, the first for this year, is fixed for 
Tuesday, January 31st. Thereare two notable 
items in the agenda—the filling up of the 
vacancies in the list of the Associates, and the 
election of an Honorary Foreign Academician. 
The latter is probably the more difficult pro- 
blem of the two. The honour is great, and the 
number from amongst whom selection may be 
made very large. Of the five existing mem: 
bers three are French and two are German, 


But M. Gérdme and M. Menzel alone have a. 


wide popularity, as distinguished from. Sue: 


“in the air” that there may be yet a 


I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of. 


in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, — 


-mullions of the windows, which had dis- 


opportunity to men who had not money to take. 


approving of the objects and aims of the pro- 


these descriptive letterpress is given in mosaics, — 


“that acapable artist and a useful visitor 4 


‘ or removal af many, of ‘theres: 


ciation, amongst their brethren, este 
all six members were French, the Cert 


surprising innovation, and that amongst 
names that will be submitted for choice 
be that of an eminent American sculptor. — 
election of an Associate is for the general | 
of English artists a more interesting ev 
and on the 81st there are three to be cho 
One will probably be a poulptor--s s ee 
wanted for the schools, 


Aw interesting old Scottish church ha just 
been reopened after undergoing restorat 
This is the parish church of Bothwell, w: 
was built in 1398, and used as a church fre 
that time till 1830, when it was closed and t 
present new. church was built. The moveme 
for the restoration was begun about two 
years ago. The first work was to clear away 
from 2ft. to 3ft. of earth which, from the 
interments of centuries, had accumulated’ < 
round the walls. The floor had also, to nearly 
the same depth, been filled up to make it 
correspond with the exterior, It was lowered 
to its original level. When this work was — 
completed, it was found that the foundations 
and walls had a solidity that had not been — 
known for several generations. The stone 


appeared, were renewed. The carvings above - 
the doorway, the sedilia, and the piscina — 
were restored, The stone roof has been care- 
fully preserved, and put into good order. 
Hitherto, the main entrance to the church has — 
been by a narrow unattractive lane. This has 
been closed, and a new entrance formed direct — 
from the street. Three blocks of houses have ~ 
been removed, and the ground so cleared away 
has been laid down for trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, with intersecting walks. A house has — 
been built for the church ‘officer, and a con- . 
servatory erected for providing flowers for the — 
grounds. The entire operations have been — 

carried out under the direction of Dr. Rowand © 

Anderson. ca 


A MONUMENT has just been erected in the 
grounds of Bothwell Church tothe memory of © 
Joanna Baillie, the poetess, who was born in — 
the manse of Bothwell. The monument is — 
16ft. in height. It rests on polished red 
granite. The material of the body of it 
terra-cotta, with chastely ornamented figures. 
The distinctive feature of the monument is 
the filling of the four panels with mosaics. — 
On the side fronting the street there is a 
portrait of Joanna Baillie. On another side is _ 
a reproduction of Horatio M’Culloch’s painting 
of Bothwell Castle. On the third there is a 
representation of the children of Bothwell in 
the early days. of the poetess; and on’ the . 
fourth are depicted the apple and- plum trees” 
of the valley of the Clyde. Below each. of” 


including a reference to Joanna Baillie from 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Marmion,” and extracts 
from her writings recalling: her early. dey in 
Bothwell. : 


Gaxixine of the elections. a the Roya 
Academy that are to be made at the end of thifal 
month, the Globe remarks that one of th 
chief needs of the Academy is to increase the 
number of sculptors among the casscclneea 
and certainly there would be no excuse for | 
deferring any longer the recognition of the 
claims of the younger school of sculpture. 
There are several men of very real capacity 
available now for election ; and the difficulty will 
rather be to make the most appropriate ( choice 
than to find a man worthy of selection: He 
ever, from the Acad-my point of view, - 
will, perhaps; simplify matters, for with st 
an array of good candidates there is a certail 


the schools will be secured, and there will be no. 
need to go far afield in search ‘of someon 
the nee type. 


Gp something be done to: ‘prev 
oomplete disappearance of the pictu 
buildings of old London? The improveme 
of the city inevitably demands the destruc 

we cann 


‘or 
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» spared simply because it presents 
rious architectural features or because’ it 
the abode of a king or a highwayman. A 
tion, which has much to commend it, 
ently made by a popular weekly con- 
orary to the effect that an old London 
ret formed from the actual buildings dis- 
aced by improvements, should be re-erected at 
e South Kensington museum or elsewhere. 
fother plan which would do something to 
serve our ancient houses to memory if not 
fo sight would be to adopt a similar scheme 

that recently proposed to and accepted by 

@ French Minister of Fine Arts. In future 
| ancient houses of note and architecturally 

esting buildings in Paris, before being 
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limited to Architectural students under 
twenty-five years of age, ‘The author 
proposed to use for the external: walls. 
Ruabon best wire cut bricks, with Helsby 
stone dressings; and green slates 16 by 8 for 
roofs; ball turret to be eovered with oak 
shingles, the windows generally to have 5in. 
by 3in. casement frames. The author is Mr, 
David John Roberts, Bangor, North Wales. 


_ On the subject of the smoke nuisance Dr. 
Gaorge Wyld makes the suggestion that the 
London County Council should buy up the gas 
companies. It would be possible for the 
Counzil, he thinks to supply gas at about half 
its present price, and people could then cook 
their food by gas at half the cost of coals, and 


_ heat their hox3es, all things considered, at 


artist, M. Verestchagin, illustrates Napoleon’s 
disastrous Russian campaign. ‘There is a grim 
realism about these pictures, which dis- 
tinguishes them from the ordinary run of war 
pictures. Here there is nothing of the pomp 
and glory of war ; you do not see the actual 
fighting, only the pathetic and pitiful scenes 
that belong to the retreat of a defeated army. 
The interest of these pictures is, perhaps, not 
chiefly artistic. Technically, they are no 
doubt open to serious criticisms, but they have 
a value that is all their own, One can well 
understand why Mr. W.'T. Stead, who is just 
now devoting his energies to the crusade 
against war, should have chosen the Russian 
painter for the subject of his Character 
Sketch in the current number of the Review of 
Reviews. M. Verestchagin is on of the most 
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ulled down are to be carefully drawn, and 
und plans taken, together with photos of 
interior and exterior. We have no minister 
f Fine Arts, but we ought to have some public 
uthority—the County Council perhaps—who 
oul d be willing to undertake so useful a duty. 


‘design reproduced on this page was 
itted in Competition at the Royal Welsh 
ional Eisteddfod of Wales, held at Llan- 

, North Wales, in the year 1896, and 
awarded first prize by the assessor, 
Higgingbottom, Esq., ¥.R.I.B.A., Man- 
_ The conditions were, to proyide a 


rtionate number of infants included, 
t to exceed £12 per head, Competition 


DESIGN FOR A SCHOOL, 


Day School for 400 scholars (mixed), | _ 


» CYROUND PLAN . 


somewhat le33 than by the cst of the present 
wasteful use of coal. “If so,’ he adds, “ the 
London County Council could enforce the use 
of smokeless fuel only.” This seems a little 
inconsequent, but it is no doubt perfectly true 
that if this: desirable result were achieved, 
“the value of house property would begin to 
rise, our health and comfort to increase, and 
the beauty and grandeur of our great city to 
be revealed. ‘Those who have seen London 
from our bridges on a summer morning before 
the fires are lighted know what that revelation 
really is.” 


A REMARKABLE collection of pictures is now 
being exhibited at the Grafton Gallery. This 


BY DAVID JONUN ROBERTS. 


© Pictures 


powerful preachers in the caus3 of peace 
like these,’ said the German 
Emperor on one occasion, “are our best 
guarantee against war. 

A prEpuTation from the Hanley School of 
Art Committee has waited upon the Corpora- 
tion with respect to the present position and 
future prospects of the School of Art. The 
committee wished to obtain from the Council 
further financial assistance in carrying on the 
work of the School. They pointed out 
that. the fittings in the School of Art 
buildings were out of date, and asked 
for a special grant of £100 to replace 
them. They also wished the annual grant 


_is the series of paintings in which the Russian | from the Corporation to the School to he 
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largely increased. Further, the school build- 
ings were at present too small for the work 
- that had to be done in them, and though the 
committee has not decided on any scheme for 
providing increased accommodation, yet at no 
distant date they would have to ask the 
Council to make a further grant to enable 
them to extend the premises._The Mayor 
promised that the matter should be brought 
before the proper committee. 


Tue Birmingham Municipal Art Gallery 
is to receive another gift of the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’ ‘pictures. Mr. C. 
Fairfax Murray has offered four cartoons 
for the Lyndhurst windows — (1) Joshua, 
(2) Hlijah’s Sacrifice, (3) Peter Led from 
Prison, (4) The Stoning of Stephen; also (5) 
St. Edith Abbess and Queen, (6) Saints Cicely 
and Dorothy. This last is a cartoonfor silk 
embroidery, and all six were executed by the 
firm of Morrisand Co. And the two cartoons by 
William Morris,“ Adoring Angels,” which have 
been for some time in the gallery on loan. 


As a tribute to the memory of Mr. C. N. 
Kennedy, an exhibition of his works has been 
organized at the Carlton Gallery in Pall Mall, 
where the lower room is now filled with subject 
pictures and the upper room with portraits. 
A great number of the pictures are studies of 
sea nymphs and other nude figures, often set 
against a background of blue sea; and in these 
the artist shows. himself to be an accomplished 
draughtsman and gifted with a pleasant sense 
of form in composition as well as of colour. 


Princess Louisz, Marchioness of Lorne, 
at Mercers’ Hall made the annual distribution 
of prizes to the students of the Royal Female 
School of Art on the 17th inst. During the 
past year one hundred and sixteen students 
have received instruction in Art at the school, 
and in April last five hundred and seventy 
works were sent to South Kensington for 
examination and competition for awards. Two 
students of the school ‘had been awarded 
National silver medals, while three had re- 
ceived National bronze medals. The Queen’s 
Scholarship had been obtained, a3 also the Mer- 
cer’s Scholarship and Queen’s gold medal, the 
Clothworkers’ Scholarship, the William Atkin- 
son Scholarship, and the National Gilchrist 
Scholarship. ‘The report on the Chromo-litho- 
graphic Art Studio was favourable as to work 
and progress. 


THERE is great agitation among Italian 
artists owing to the formation at Venice of a 
corporation of Italian painters and sculptors, 
consisting of only fifty members, whose object 
is to obtain important privileges at national 
and international exhibitions in Italy and 
abroad. The chief of theseclaims is a deman1 
for separate space to show collectively the 
works of the members of the corporation, while 
excluding those of other artists. By way of 
protest, an association of Italian painters 
and sculptors has been constituted for the 
purpose of helping young men showing a bent 
for Art, protecting the moral. and : material 
interests of the artists, and obtaining from the 
committees of the exhibitions in Italy and 
abroad the same privileges as are accorded to 
other Italian societies. The request of the 
Corporation {for separate space in the Venice 

-Art Exhibition of 1899 has been granted by 
the municipality, which, however, has reserved 
its decision respecting the application of the 
rival association, These curious claims and 
counter claims are causing much discussion 
in the artistic world. 


> 


A wARGE three-light painted memorial 
window has been added to St. George’s 
Church, Perry Hill, London. It is the first of a 
series, each to represent three great Churchmen 
from different centuries. The figures repre- 
sented in this first window are Archbishop 
Benson, of Canterbury ; Bishop Patteson, the 
martyr Bishop of Melanesia ; and Archbishop 
Alexander, Primate of- All Ireland. The 


window was designed and executed by Messrs. 


Bacon Bros.,;of 11, Newman Street; London, W. 
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Carpirr.—A new chapel for the Bible Chris- 
tian Connexion has been opened at Cardiff. 
The building is 60ft. by 38ft., and gives accom- 
modation on the ground floor for 356 and in 
the galleries for 238 worshippers, exclusive of 
the choir, which will number about 30. There 
is a vestry and small library attached to the 
chapel, and behind is a schoolroom about 46ft. 
by 25ft. on the ground floor. There is another 
schoolroom of equal dimensions on the first 
floor. The internal arrangements are comfor- 
table and attractive, and the chapel is well 
lighted with two handsome sun burners and 
wrought iron brackets. The contractors were 
Messrs. Knox and Wells, of Cardiff, who have 


-carried out their work admirably, and in a 


most substantial manner, under the personal 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. ‘Veall 
and Sant; who designed the buildings in the 
Early English style of Gothic architecture. 
The contract. price for the whole was about 
£4100, 


Derspy.—Tue new Municipal Technical Col- 
lege was opened last Thursday. The building 
is a large extension of the School of Art. The 


_work of extension was commenced two or three 
years ago. 


The building is of Gothic design, 
and covers an area of about 17,000 square feet. 
It is rectangular in plan, and has four eleva- 
tions. 
Plenum system, and has been carried out by 
Messrs. Ashwell. and Nesbit, of Leicester. The 


- floors are all fireproof, on the Dennett and Ingle 


system of concrete arches. The college will 
accommodate 1500. The cost of the whole 
building has been about £30,000. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Waller and Son, of Glouces- 
ter, and the contractor is Mr. Henry Vernon, 
of Derby. : 


DusiiIn.—The Central Hotel, Dublin, has 
been extended by the addition of spezial rooms 
for the exhibition of commercial travellers’ 
stock. Thestructure forms a large block with 
a frontage of 117ft. along Dame Court, and is 
substantially constructed throughout. Both 
fronts are faced with Portmarnock red brick, 
having cut stone dressings. The contractors 
for the building work are Messrs, M. Meade 
and Son, of Great Brunswick Street. The 
building was designed and its erection super- 
intended by the Hotel Company’s architect, 
Mr. W. M. Mitchell, R.H.A., of 5 Leinster 
Street. 


INvERNESS.—A new infant school is to be: 


erected on the grounds of the High School, 
Inverness. The building, which presents a 
plain but artistic appearance, is to be one- 
storied. Two doors are to be provided—one 
for the boys and another for the girls—and 
these will lead into a large corridor. There 
will also be a corridor running up to the 
cantre of the building, an infants’ room 
for seating 150 children, six classrooms, 
a room for the headmistress, and a room 
for the other teachers. . Every attention 
is to b2 paid to the ventilation, sanita- 
tion, and lighting of the new school. In 


_short, the building will be erected on the 


most up-to-date principles. Mr. William 
Mackintosh, Academy Street, Inverness, is 
the architect, and the various contractors are: 
Masons, Messrs. William Alexander and Co.; 
cirpenter, Alexander Anderson; slaters, Adam 


Taylor and Co; plumber, Arthur Russell; ° 


plasterer, William M‘Andie; painter, Kenneth 
Chisholm; ironwork, Rose Street Foundry— 
all of Inverness. Cre 


A MONUMENT to Lafayette, the cost of which 
is to be defrayed by subscriptions raised 


among the ‘school children of the United ' 


States, will be unveiled—if completed—at the 
Paris Exhibition on July 4th next year. The 
commission has been given to Herr Karl 
Bitter, an. Austrian, and Mr. Paul Bartlett, 


for twenty-five years a resident in France; 


whereat American sculptors are, not’ un- 


naturally, somewhat annoyed. . ” 


woe 


' Influence.” Dealing with. the earl 


the genius of Turner, through which 
“given a fresh impulse to Art, was referr 


The heating and ventilating is on the © 


were to him a proof of the genuinene: 


of the Roman occupation, or even later 


-. the'chief agent in the purificati 


\ > 
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Under Discussion. 


JOHN RUSKIN AND HIS WOR 
The sixth of the fortnightly lectm 
Art subjects in the Glasgow Art Ga 
was delivered by Mr. James G. Borland, ] 
dent of the Ruskin Society, who 
subject “John Ruskin: His Persona 


Ruskin, the lécturer showed the int 
hereditary and-educational, which esta’ 
those habits of close obseryation and ; 
description which, when put in 
gave us the eloquent and poetic writi 
so much admired. The startling evol 
the quiet student of nature. into the1 
tionary Art critic and passionate defer 


a3 also his later development from ft 
critic into the social reformer and po 
economist, the result of a realised conisci 
ness that no true Art was possible in a 
and among a people governed by the ma‘ 
istic ideals and evirened by the socia 
ditions then prevailing. _ As showin 
powerful influence of Ruskin upon the thon 
and life of this age, Mr. Borland pointed ¢ 
that ths economic and educational prineip 
laid down in “‘ Unto this Last” and o 
his books, scouted and condemned at 
first publication, were snow shaping 
dominating all that was best among the i 
of to-day. Among the practical pieces 
social reform, either initiated or inspired | 
Ruskin, the lecturer referred to such mo” 
ments as the better housing of the people, t 
establishment of public Art galleries” 
museums, the revival of village industries 
redemption of waste lands and such s 
missions as that of Toynbee Hall, as ca 
out Ruskin’s ideas of the responsibility of 1 
well-to-do and cultured classes towards 
masses of the people. The lecture was ill 
trated by a fine series of lantern slide 
drawings by Mr. Ruskin and of the mosa: 
in St. Mark’s, Venice. Ss 


AN INTERESTING ARCH#HOLOGI 
DISCOVER <2 eae 

. Mr. W. A. Donnelly read a paper las 
before the Glasgow Archxological Societ 
the Dumbuck Crannog or pile dwelling y 
was discovered by him on 31st July, 1898. 
crannog, Mr. Donelly said, was situated abo 
1800 yards from Dumbarton Castle, an 
50 yards from low water mark, and 250 
‘from high water mark. The circle of- 
60ft. in diameter, and was bounded by 27 0. 
piles, each nine to ten inches in diameter, 
fixed into a blue clay bed. Among thea 
found in it werea prehistoric ladder, asple 
specimen of a great war canoe, the wor 
stone implement, and resting in a finel 
structed dock, a quern among the 
remains of what appeared to be 
acorns, and the remains of probably 
Caledonian ox and Calodonian wild boar, — 
structure had been pronounced a cranno 
the most eminent authorities, The 
ment and accessories of the crannog 
to a pre-Roman period.—In the d 
which followed Mr. Neilson expre 
opinion that this crannog was one of. 
important archxological discoveries of 
years.—The Chairman, Dr. David Murra; 
closing the discussion, said that there 
doubt Mr. Donnelly had diseovered ai 
structure of great interest. The shal 


discovery. As to age, he would be incl 
say that the discovery belonged to thi 


- THE BACTERIAL TREATME 
} Foie. ~ SEWAGE © 

A lecsure on this subject was 
before the Society of Arts on Janu 
Dr. Samuel Rideal. After an inte: 
torical review of the methods adopte 
~times for the disposal of sewag 
explained that recent experience has s! 


a 4 
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is the action brought about by the 
‘organisms which are always present 
‘such solutions, and which under suitable 


tration is not too rapid, are capable of pro- 
¢ an effluent which can be run direct into 
ers without detriment to health. 
ges are both anwerobic and wrobic. In the 
rs themselves the anwrobic changes go on 
1 the dark, the sewage being acted upon by 
ferms which work there in the absence of 
tygen, and whose life work consists in the 
mversion of organic nitrogen and carbon into 
mmonia and ‘carbonic acid. The xrobic 
erms then take up the running in the 
resence of air, and effect the conversion of 
he a gies into nitric and nitrous acids, 
th of these acids in combination with 
anic bases, such as lime, being absolutely 
armless in water. The filtration is usually 
arried out in concrete-lined tanks filled with 
linker or coke breeze to the depth of about 
three feet, the effluent after standing Leing 
phen run through a second finer filter. The 
ewage is brought into contact with the 
eteria in these beds or filters, and itis found 
tically that within limits the more the 


come, when they have once got into a proper 
vorking condition. 


THE PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


‘the monthly dinner of the London 
mber of Comnierce held at the Trocadero 
aurant last evening, when the subject of 
discussion was “The Progress of Electricity,” 
Mr. T. F. Blackwell, chairman of the council 
of the chamber, presided.—The Chairman, in 
introducing. the subject, referred to the 
proposal for an all-British cable. The idea, he 
said, was worth serious consideration. It was 
dent that, in certain circumstances, it would 
be of the utmost importahce that we should 
have full and entire control of our cables. It 
Was very desirable, he thought, that the 
telephone should be under the control and 
management of the State rather than of a 
private company. Legislation, he thought, had 
very much hindered progress in the matter of 
electric lighting. He was glad to see that 
lectric traction was coming rapidly to the 
front. Its general adoption would be an 
immense convenience to Londoners.—Mr. 8. 
Morse, chairman of the Electrical Trades 
Section of the chamber, referred to the fact 
that there were now some £11,000,000 invested 
in supply. companies or in local authorities 
undertaking the supply of electric lighting 
throughout the country. This he said, was an 
indication of the great progress that had been 
made in spite of all difficulties, and of the 
enormous proportions to which the enterprise 
grown —Major-General Webber argued 
nst the idea that State control of the 
ephone system was a desirable thing. In 
hose countries, he said, where nationali- 
n had taken place, the progress had not 
so great asin the countries where ths 
hone industry had been carried on and 
aged locally—Mr. E. Garcke said it was 
se lulling themselves into the belief that 
had cause to be satisfied with the progress 
ectricity in this country. If they com- 
d the history and progress of the science 
-with its history and progress in other 
tries, they had to deplore the fact that 
‘were, even to-day, many years behind 
st every civilised nation of the world. He 
eved the primary cause of this was the 
ndeney towards municipalisation which had 
1 characteristic of recent years. It was 


conditions, to make that headway which was 
utely necessary for the development of 
dustry. 
city had suffered from the same cause. 


@ telephone service in this country was 
us satisfactory as the service in America 
m the Continent. As to electric traction, 
elieved that if they made the mistake of 
uraging the municipalisation of tramways 


mditions thrive and multiply, and, when the 


These | 


beds are worked the more efficient they be-_ 


- fountain ?—Yours truly, 


ossible for private enterprise, under these | 


Almost every department of. 


ered from many authorities in thinking | 


~’ 
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Enquiry Department. 


_In reply to H. F. B. (Kennington Park Road), 
for particulars of the examinations of the 
Society of Architects, application should be 
made to the Secretary of the Society, St. James’ 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


BOOK ON SURVEYING, AND SURVEYING 

, INSTRUMENTS, 

To the Editor of Tux BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

' Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you will 
inform me which you consider the most satis- 
factory and complete work on Surveying and 
Surveying Instruments.— Yours, &c., 

“« ALPHA.” 
New Brompton. 


We assume that your question refers to a 
book on surveying works connected with 
Architecture. In that case, either Ainslie’s 
“ Comprehensive Treatise on Land Surveying,” 
or Castle’s “Treatise on Land Surveying and 
Levelling,’ should give you what you want. 
A standard work on the whole subject is 
Johnson’s “ Theory and Practice of Surveying.” 
You should not buy these books without 
satisfying yourself that they meet your want. 


POSTS FOR PROTECTING A FOUNTAIN. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


Srr,—Could you kindly inform me through 
your Enquiry Column about the cost. and 
method of fixing large posts to protect a 
E. 0. 

You do not say of what material the posts 
are to be made. If of iron or stone, any iron- 
monger or stonemason, as the case may be, 
would give an estimate. If of gun-metal, 
apply to Baker and Co., Westgate, Newport, 
Mon, Fix with a pick and shovel. 


FIXING GLASS IN STONE MULLIONED 
WINDOWS. 


To the Editor of Tus BuxrtpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—On page clxx in your issue of 
Jan. 4th, reference is made to the “ fixing of 
glass in stone mullioned windows by screwing 
oak fillets to lead plugs let into the stone.” 

T shall be much obliged if you will give me 
further details with regard to the following 
points :— 

(1) Would ordinary lead run into the stone 
to form plugs, allow a screw to be’ driven home 
easily ? 


(2) Should not the glass be bedded in some- 


| thing to exclude the weather between the stone 


and glass ; if so, what would be best ? 

(3) Supposing now the inside of the mullions 
and transoms are to be cased with wood, and 
the glass inserted into wood frames, what 
would be the best method to “secure the 
frames to the stonework,” also the linings to 
same ?—Yours truly, A. L. RB. 

Loughborough. - 

In reply to A. L. R.’s first question, a lead 
plug will certainly allow of a screw being 
driven into it; this is the usual method of 
fixing casements to stonework. My answer to 

- the second question is to bed the glass in white 
lead where it rests against the stone. As to 
the third query, I have never seen stone 
mullions cased with wood linings, and should 
be sorry to have to do such a thing. But if 
double hung sash windows with stone mullions 
are required, the mullions should stand in 
front of the cased frame with a straight joint 
between the two, and this might be pointed 
up with a mixture of cement and mortar. Such 

“a window would have Qin. reveals, and the 
mullions and transomes should be not less 


- than 9in. by 6in., and of a square or slightly 


bevelled section. Déep meeting rails should 
be arranged behind the stone transomes. 
J. E. NEWBERRY. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR WOOD CARVERS. 
To the Editor of Tun BuitpERs’ JOURNAL, 
Dear Sir,—Would you kindly advise me, 


«through your Enquiry Department, of the 
name and price of a paper, weekly or monthly, 


which treats of wood-carving? Also what 


‘ Xie 
ok oly! . 
_ . 


~ standing further apart than at present. 
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books on the subject you can recommend, to 
one not exactly a beginner ?—Yours truly, 
«A CARVER.” 

Glasgow. 

“Work,” published by Cassell and Co. at a 
penny weekly, frequently contains wood- 
carving designs. The editor of that journal 
would tell you the numbers in which designs 
appear. We do not. know any periodical 
devoted wholly or chiefly to wood-carving. A 
book that would probably meet your require- 
ments is “A Manual of Wood-Carving,’ by 
W. Bemrose, price 5s., published by Bemrose 
and Sons, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. * W ood- 
Carving for Amateurs,’ published by Gill, 
170, Strand; London, W.C., is a shilling hand- 
book of a more elementary character. 


Correspondence. 


SOME TENDENCIES IN ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


To the Editor of Tum Buttpurs’ JOURNAL, 


Srr,—Some thoughts suggested to me by the 
brilliant address delivered not long ago by Mr. 
H. Wilson, and reported at length in your paper, 
may possibly seem to deserve the little space 
they require, and are therefore committed to 
paperand posted. What one speaker said was 
repeated by others with only some slight varia- 
tions :—“'They could not,” said they, “put up 
a great building and allow every craftsman to 
do as he pleased with it. Theresult of such a 
way of proceeding would be the Architecture 
would be left out, and the building made up 
of a number of pieces of craftsmanship which, 
although of themselves interesting, would be 
entirely separate, bearing no relation to each 
other.” There was more to the same effect, 
but we have enough here for the purpose, and 
it will, I think, be agreed that all such 
speeches as these are indicative of an entire 
misunderstanding, for no man in his senses 
could desire to see art workers and architects 
It is 

certain that Mr. Wilson does not, and to me 
it appears that there was hope for the future 
of art in almost every word of the speaker’s 
address. fs 

“The architect has,” said one speaker, “a 
commercially-minded people to deal with ; if 
an economic building is wanted the architect 
has to produce it; if he refuses or fails then 
he is left in the lurch with his ideals in his 
head, and naught else.” The quotation is as 
nearly correct as need be, and under such con- 
ditions it would indeed seem that for the body 
to thrive the art must be starved. But the 
speaker referred to things as they are at the 
moment, without so much as a word with 
regard to what may be. 

The tendency of all education, unless, in- 
deed, we are wasting our millions, is to create 
a demand for genuine work which in the full- 
ness of time must effect a change in all trades 
whatsoever. The generations to come will owe 
to their forbears an instructive perception of 
quality whereby they will be enabled to form 
an opinion as to an architect’s worth with as 
little hesitation as is shown nowadays in the 
selection or rejection of foods. 

There was a reference in one of the speeches 
to William of Wyckham: the speaker could 

-not believe that he, the said William, was ever 
a workman himself. Still harder would it be 
to believe that, being a bishop and a great 
many things besides, he was anything 
even remotely resembling the modern 
professional architect. If there has been 
anyone comparable with him in our generation, 
allowing for every difference, it surely was 
William Morris with “his splendid capacity 
for planning and seeing what was right in 
other men’s work.” “That the like of such 
men as the two above-mentioned will never be 
seen again may be regarded perhaps as 
certain; but the age will be evil indeed that 
cannot produce a master mind, one whom it 
may acknowledge as a superior. The archi- 
tect’s place is of course in the ranks with 
designers and craftsmen in general, the 
master’s mind being over all.—Yours truly, 

E. RADFORD, 
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Views and Reviews. 
THE ROMANCE OF GLASS-MAKING. - 

A review of a book which is in itself but a 
resume of as much as is known of the subject 


| 


! 


can hardly be anything more than a simple | 


appreciation, and nothing more in this case 
will be offered. “This little book,” says the 
author, “has been designed to supply such 
information as is likely to be useful to the 
general reader,’ and it admirably serves its 
purpose. ‘The author’s style, and the evident 
breadth of his views, make the volume most 
agreeable reading. The points of contact are 


many between the history of any one art and | 
of the others, consequently a treatise on glass | 


can hardly fail to interest many besides those 
engaged in the business. What the general 
reader should know of the subject will be 
found all ready to hand in the earlier chapters 


which tell of Persian, Pheenician, Egyptian, | 
Grecian, Roman, Byzantine, and Saracenic | 


glass and glass makers. “ Venetian taste,” 


says the writer, “seems to have run towards | 
the bizarre; the very facility of the ware, or | 
rather the dexterity of the artist, to have | 


prompted an indulgence in the extravagant 


and grotesque, which is not always justified | 


by the artistic result.” 


The necessity of using coal instead of wood | 


for fuel led to the introduction of melting pots 


| Gleeson White. 


closed at the top, and this in turn may have | 


led “to the large proportion of oxide of lead 
that came to be used as a constituent of the 
glass; flint-glass or crystal being the name 
given to this description.” The invention 
heralded a new epoch fraught with fresh 
possibilities of achievement and mischief; 
for, as the author rather curiously ex- 
presses it, “at the commencement of this 
century cut-glass was rampant.” Now 
nothing is easier to mould, we are told, 
than a lumpy and expensive example of cut- 
glass, and the manufacturer said to himself : 


“The great public warts to have cut-glass; it | 


is costly and difficult to make, takes long to do, 
model be made of a piece with plenty of cutting 
upon it. Mould this; press out hundreds of 


pieces like it, and there you are—cut-glass, 
cheap and nasty !” 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. | 


| 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Particularly interesting, in view of what is 
now being done in England is the account of 
mosaic, and the distinction to which attention 
‘is drawn between the popular and the true 
method of conducting the work. One knows 
very well that the wsthetic value of the 


performance surpasses by far whatever value | v 
| maintains the general standard of the serie 


it has when regarded as a_ realistic repre- 
sentation of the particular scene depicted. 
The appearance of reality so easily gained by 


the painter would. spoil the effect of the work. | 


“Let the tessarae be set in roughly as regards 
levels, so that the light sparkles from the 
varying facets.” The old way to which Sir 
W. B. Richmond returns is thought to be 
better by far than that introduced by Dr. 


Salviiti of working the mosaic upside down | 
upon paper, so that what meets the eye is © 


hardly less smooth than a mahogany table, 
and comparable with nothing but painting. 


“Romanee of Glass Making ”’ 
London: T,. W. Partridge anil Co. 


By Walter Gandy. | 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF SOUTH- | 


WELL. 


We have reviewed from time to time several 
volumes of Bell’s Cathedral Series, and now 
there comes to us yet another—Southwell. 
Since noticing the previous volume, the world 
of art has had the great misfortune to lose 
one of the editors of this series, the late Mr. 
The fact that he could find 


time to act as co-editor of these books is yet — 


another proof of his many-sided activity. 

The chief interest of this particular volume 
centres, perhaps, in the pages that deal 
with the famous Chapter House, with 
its dainty sculpture. This is well illustrated 
by some charming photographs, although 
exception might be taken to the view of the 
entrance doorway, which shows a most unhapy y 
effect of distorted perspective. . This same 
effect is felt, though in a less degree, in’ the 
view of the north arcade of nave. 


} 


Another charming feature of this building © 


is the north porch, which shows us a 


The hand of the restorer has been laid | 


somewhat heavily on this church, and the 
author is at some pains to justify his doings, 


| This, however, is a controversial matter, into 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
-INSURANCE CO. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited, 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Ltd. | 


| delightful effect obtained by the simplest 


and none but a skilled hand can do it, so leta means. 


"PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORIN 


‘VIGERS BROTHERS, 


turn to much that is of peculiar interest | 
the history of the building, and in that of th 
See, which is clearly and pleasantly related. 

As to the general scope of this book, 
the care and intelligence with which it — 
been prepared, we need only say that it wel 


“The Cathedral Chureh of Southwell,” by the Re 
Arthur Dimock, M.A. London: George Bell and Son 


” = FELTS 


“ROOFING” cis 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- — 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 
ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER 
MELBOURNE -WORKS, - 
WOLVERHAMPTON. — 


Specifications Free. 
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YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


PITCH PIN E. 
— 


At Wharf. 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


- At Wharf. 


173x3x3 12 8 11 2 
173.x3x2 8 9 7 il 
173 x8x1} 6 9 0 


J N NZ 


— 
= 


—s 
=> 


223 = 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— = 
13x44 Oak, 50/- 


Pitch Pine, 24/6 per sqnare. 
1 x4 42/6 x = 


” ” I/= oy 


Above prices include desiccating. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. — 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA: 
Telephone No, 601 Avenue, 


PEDES 


OS 


TAL _CLOSET_ 


— 


LONDON OFFICE 


PRICES & PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION - eer 
‘DUCKETT & SON [2 MANUFACTURERS OF SANW/TARY WARE. 


HAMBRO WHARF UPPER THAMES ST. E.C. - 


_ BURNLEY. LANCASHIRE. 


Tanvary 25, 1899.) - 


__ KEYSTONES. 


fat 
A new patent watercooler has been fitted 
by Messrs. Malcom, Ogilvie and Company at 
ie millpcnd Constable Works, Dundee. ‘The 
wparatus has been erected by Clien’s Patent 
neering Company, Manchester. The main 
et of the invention is to enclose the vapour 
atil it returns to water, and then discharge 
he water at such a temperature as to prevent 
Ring off further steam. The coc ler at Cor - 
Works has more than] realised expecta- 
ions. Under the most adverie conditions, 
mly a few vapoury rings hover round the top 
tthe coolex. 3 
Tue ruins of Inverugie Castle, near Peter- 
, the ancient seat of the Earls Marischal, 
been demolished by dynamite. A part 
‘the ruins fell last Sunday week during the 
orm of wind and rain, and, as the remains of 
he castle stood in close proximity to a much 
uented public road, it was thought 
dvisable to demolish the remaining portion 
in case of accident to.passers-by. Considering 
that the castle is nearly 600 years old, and 
it is considerably more than a century 
ce it was occupied, it was until recently in 
airly good state of preservation, and with a 
le expenditure could have been maintained, 
many years to come, the prominent land- 
k which it was. 
[ue London County Council cannot find an 
architect to fill the place of Mr. T. Blashill, 
heir superint ending architect, who was to have 
etired at the end of last year. Advertise- 
ments were issued in November inviting appli- 
ons for the appointment, which carries 
vith it a salary of £1500 a year. In response 
enty-seven applications were received, but 
he General Purposes Committee, before whom 
e applications came, reported that in their 
spinion none of the candidates. possessed the 
yualifications necessary for. so important a 
post. Accordingly they have persuaded Mr. 
Blashill to postpone his retirement until such 
‘time as a suitable successor could be 
appointed. 
aS. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
oe accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BECK ENHAM.—For making-up Border-crescent, for the 


| Urban District Council. Mr. J. A. Angell, surveyor, District 


Council Offices, Beckenham :— 

T. Adams ~, £162, 5 6] BH. Iles .. ... .. £1,271 8.0 

G. Wilson... ... 1,363 0 0}Mowlem and Co. 1,250 0 0 
BRIDLINGTON.—For te erection of four houses, 

Horsforth-avenue, for Mr. S’ater, Mr. J. Earnshaw, archi- 

tect, Wellington-road, Bridlington Quay :— 


BR, Corner... ... ... .. £1,950 | W. Barnes, Bridlington ~ 
T. Blackburn... 1,850 Quayteie Nt wr 01,650 
Spink... 1,665 | S. Booth . vo 42 6... + 1,522 


* Accepted after alterations. 
BROADSTAIRS.—For the erection of a house, to be 
called St. Peter’s Lodge, at Broadstairs, Kent. Mr, John 
Borrowman, architect :— 
Norman and Burt... £2,036] R. A. Lowe. ... .. £1,855 
¥F, T. Chinchen ... .... 1,900] W. W. Martin — ... 1,600 
CANTERBURY.—For the erection of a new wing, hall, 
| &e., and sanatorium at the Kent Wesleyan School, Vanter- 
bury, for the Kent Schools Association, Cimnikode Mr.Charles 
Bell, architect, 3, Salters’ Hall-court,Cannon-street, London, 
| B.C. Quantities supplied by Messrs. C. Stanger and Son, 
surveyors, 21, Finsbury-payement, E.C.:— 
G. Castle & Son £8,781 17 6|F.T. Gentry ... £6,699 0 0 
0 


| ‘I’. T. Denne 7,592 0 General Builders 
| Jackson and Co. 7,559 0 0 Ltda. 6,510 0 0 
| G. Wiltshire . 7,069 0 0] Gannand Co, 6,450 0 0 
Coulson & Lofts. 7,037 0 0|W.J,. Adcock 6,319 4 10 
W.and H. Castle 7,015 0 0] T.L. Fearon 6,278 0 0 
J.. Barker & Co. Hayward and 
EQ ey ier oe 0 0 Paramor ... .. 6,274 0 0 
E. Houghton and W.Judges, Bough- 
| Son. .._... 6,756 0 0] ton, Faversham* 5,973 0 0 
| H.B. Milson 6,755 5 10 *Accepted. 
T. H. Kingerlee 
and Son ... 6,704 0 0 


; CREWE.—For sewering, forming, &c., Lawton-street and 
| others, for the Town Council. Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, 
Borough Surveyor, Eatle-street, Crewe :— 
Richmond-road —¥.T. Bennie, Warrington £996 9 1 
Lauwton-street, &e.—F. T. Bennie * 1,689 17 
Lawton-street, &c.—F. Lunt, Crewe 1,821 14 6 


Richmond-road.—Meicklewright & Sons, 

Crewe .. i a i. et va 1,090 13-9 
Lawton-street, &c.—Meicklewright and 

Sons, Crewe ... Pi oy — 72 2,050" 7-10 
Richmond-road.—B, Rowland, Northwich 1,643 1 6 
Lawton-street, &¢.— - 7s 2,706. 4 2 
Richmond-vroad.—C. BH. Holmes; Crewe* 926 1 8 


*A ccepted 
DORCHESTER.—Accepted for building the new Victoria 
Hotel, Victoria Park, for Messrs. Eldridge, Pope, and Co., 
The Eorchester Brewery. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, 
| 26, South-street, Dorchester :— 
| W.J. Hutchings, Dorchester... a fy 2,2tD 
FARNHAM ROYAL.—For alterations and additions to 
“The Lodge,” Farnham Royal, for Mr. W. Humphrey 
Ransford. Mr. Walter Emden, architect :— 
H.Roffey. 3. = .. £2,080 | John Deverill mle 
Beer and Gash ... ... 1,867 |} Cox and Sons* ... 1,710 
Lancaster and Vaughan. 1,856 * Accepted. 
HORSHAM.—For additions to workhouse, for the Union 
Guardians. Mr, 
Horsham. Quantities by architect :— 
J. Ockendon and Son... £7,685 | Rowland Bros. ... £6,999 
R. Cook and Son... 7,628 | Potter Bros.,Horsham* 6,730 
*A ccepted. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


©, H: Burstow, architect, 6, West-street, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, — 


stall-road. 
Leeds :— 


LEED S.—Accepted for the erection of ten houses, Tun- 
Mr, Fred. Mitchell, architect, 71, Albion-street, 


Brick and Stone.—W. H. Jones and Co, 
Leighton-lane = a a Ki 
Joinery.—G@. H. Nettleton, Tenter-lane 
Plumbing.—Jobn Watts, Butt’s-court 
Plastering.—W.H. Branton, Lovell-road 
Pian es Ae & Son, Whitehall- 
TOAC is 4 ave rr - Pers 
Painting. —A. Hoyle, Burley Village ... 
(All of Leeds.) 
LONDON.—For the erection of granary, offices, stables, 
and store, at Wheatsheaf Wharf, Holyport, near Fulham, 
for Hard and Mones Stores, Limited. Mr. J. A. J. Wood- 
ward, architect :— 


£2,007 5 7 


Holloway Bros. ... ... £8,400] Parker ., ... ... «. £7,508 
J. Parsons 7,669 | T. Hooperand Son ... 7,327 
Wimpey... +» 7,600| J. Marsland .... ... 7,225 


LONDON.—For an extension of the British Home for 
Incurables at Crown-lane, Streatham, 8.W. Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, architect, 57, Moorgate-street, E.C.:— 
Bulled and Co. 


Foster and Dicksee .., £8,270 . £7,504 
Woodward and Co. 7,983 | Johnson and Co.... 7,585 
Cubitt and Co. 7,917 | Higgs and Hill .. 7,584 
Lawrance and Son 7,800 | Marriage and Co.* ..._ 6,950 
Lovatt 7,782 *Accepted., . 


NEW BARNET.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Victoria-road, for the East Barnet School Board. Mr. W. 
aye architect, 40, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 


Willmott and Sons ... £12,232 | General Builders Ltd. £10,000 


Goddard and Sons ... 10,763 | Merredew and Wort... 9,965 
A. Porter... . 10,559} Coulson and Lofts, 

F. Britton "4 10,500 Cambridge * ..,.. .... 9,597 
W.M. Butcher ... 10,464 * Provisionally accepted. 


SEATON (Devon).—For erection of new bank and prem- 
ises, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company. Mr. G 
M. Selley, architect, 17, Craven-street, Strand, London :— 
Stephens, Bastow and A. Richards ., £2,340 16 

" oD) 


Oe 2 ky 28.1 £2,908) 0. A, Pooles i. 2,298 0 
J.W.andH. Childs 2,: 0| Lye and Sons ... 1,882 15 
Chas. Turner 2,366 3 


STANMORE.—For the erection a dwelling house, at 
Stanmore, for the Canons Park Estate Company Limited. 
Mr. John Waterson, architect, No. 4, College-chambers, 
249, High Holborn :— 


T.C. Bowden _... .... £2,100] T. Turner, Ltd. ..._... £1,760 
Hayworth and Sons ... 1,878 | H. Wall and Co. ... 1,751 
F. Dupont vie 1,840 | T. Britten re 1,699 
Yerbury and Sons 1,819 | T. W. Dixen ... ... 1,685 
R. Tonge... 2. 1,790 | W. and H. Jones ... 1,650 
W. Smith... 1,787 | General Builders Ltd. 1,620 


249}, High Holborn :— 


T. Bowden... «. ..£1,983 | I. Turner, Ltd. ... ...£1,854 
Hayworth and Sons ... 1,977] Yerbury and Sons 1,843 
R. L. Tonge ©... 1,950 | F. Britten...) ... 3790 
F. Dupont... 1,950 | H. Wall and Co. ... 1,788 
T, W. Dixon ... 1,898 | W. and H. Jones ... 1,780 
W. Smith ... 1,895 | General Builders Ltd. 1,730 
.C. Eames ... 1,889 | W. Pearse... 1,695 


TAUNTON,—For the construction of a sewer. Target 
Field, for the Town Council. Mr. J. H, Smith, C.E., 
Municipal Offices, Corporation-street, Taunton ;— 


Allen and Son ...£9,362 9 0) R. Hitchcock .. £7,882 19 
k. H. B. Neal ... 8,470 0 0|G. Bell. ..2--..- 1. 7,805 6 
W. Gibson .., 8,441 16 7| W. L. Meredith 7,700 0 
Facey .. .. .. 8,369 0 0|B. Cook and Co, 

H. W. Pollard ... 7,998 0 0| Victoria-street 7,518 0 
* * Accepted. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 

N ORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 

1 MAIN ROADS. : 
TENDERS are required for the SUPPLY of BROKEN 

GRANITE for the year ending March 31st, 1900. 
Specifications, with form of Tender, may be obtained 

at my office, on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, 
Tenders will only be accepted on the form provided, 

and these must be sent to the Clerk of the Council, 

the Shirehall, Norwich, on or before SATURDAY, 

FEBRUARY 4th, 1899. 

T, H, B. HESLOP, M.Inst.C.E., 


Norwich, County Surveyor. 
January 16th, 1899. : 1 
| t ORNSEY URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


TO ROAD AND SEWER CONTRACTORS, 

The Hornsey Urban District Council are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the following WORKS, 
namely :— 

1, (A) The Construction of about 2100ft. run of 
9in, Stoneware Pipe Sewer and Surface Water 
Sewer in Great North-road, Highgate, with man- 
holes, &e. 

(B) About 950ft. run of 9in, Stoneware Pipe Sur- 
face Water Sewer, with manholes, &c , in Muswell 
Hill-road, Highgate. 

(C) Works of Widening, Kerbing, Channelling, 
Paving, and improvement in Church-road, High- 
gate. 

2, The Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Metalling, 
Channelling, and Making Good of . Prince’s- 
avenue, Muswell Hill, situate within the District 
of Hornsey. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and forms of 
Tender and all information oLtained, on application to 
Mr. E. J. LOVEGROVE, Engineer to the Council, at 
the Offices mentioned below, on any morning between 
the hours of TEN and TWELVE o’clock, onasum of 
Two Founcs being deposited with the Clerk to the 


“SILI 


. Telegraphic Address: 


“PATENT BRITISH-MADE | 


CATE COTTON 
or “SLAC WOOL.” 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous 


Council for each separate Tender, which sum _ will 
be retained by the Council and deemed to be forfeited 
if a bora-fide Tender is not. made by the depositor. 

If a Tender is made which is not accepted, the sum 
deposited will be returned, and if a Tender is accepted 
such sum. will be retained by the Council until the 
contract has been executed by the depositor, and will 
be forfeited in the event of his or his sureties failing or 
neglecting to execute such contract, or the tond 
accompanying same, within seyen days after he or they 
respectively shall have been requested to execute the 
same. 

No Tender will be considered except on the prescri- 
bed form. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders are to be deposited in 
the Tender box in my department not later than 
FOUR o’clock p.m. on Monday, JANUARY 30th. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right t9 
decline all, or any, or any portion, of the Tenders £0 
sent in, 

By order, 
F. D. ASKEY, 
: Clerk to the District Council. 
Offices: Southwood-lane, 
Highgate, N. 
January 4th, 1899. 


OROUGH of BOOTLE. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Corporation of Bootle are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of a TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL on land in Balliol-road, according to plans and 
specifications prepared by Messrs. BEST and CALLON, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. 

The plans and specifications may be seen at the Office 
of the Quantity Surveyor, Mr. EDWARD REID, 7, 
Westminster-chambers, Crosshall-street, Liverpool, 
and eopies of the quantities may be obtained at my 
office on payment. of Two Guineas, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

The person whose Tender may be accepted will be 
required to enter into a contract, with sufficient secu- 
rity, containing clauses as to the payment of the 
standard rate of wages and the observance of the recog- 


Plaster Works, 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


Prompt Delivery trom Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Kentish. 


I 


nised hours of labour in the trades engaged in carrying 
out the contract, ; 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Technic 
School,” to be addressed _to the Free Library and 
Museum Committee, and delivered at the Town-Hall 
not later than FIVE p.m, on WEDNESDAY, FRB. 
RUARY Ist rext, ‘ 
The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. J. H. FARMER, Town Clerk, 
Town Clerk’s Office, Bootle, — 
January llth, 1899, 


ee 
Vera of ST. MARY, NEWINGTON. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS, 

The Vestry of the above Parish invite TENDERS 
from persons willing to Contract for the SUPPLY of 
ROAD MATERIALS and ARTICLES hereinafter 
enumerated for one year, ending March 25th, 1900, 

1. York Paving, Granite Pitchinys, Kerbing, &e, 
2. Broken Guernsey Granite, 

3. Thames Ballast and Sand. oe 
4. Lime and Cement. 

5. Tronwork, 

6. Tronmongery. 

7. Drainpipes. 

8, Timber. 

9, Scavengers’ Brooms. 

10.-Oils, &e. 4 

Contractors will be required to sign the following 
declaration :—‘* We hereby declare that we pay to the 
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WOOD-BLOCK PAVING, 


(MR. -WHITEH’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 

Offices, &c. ; 

Estimates and full particulars on ap 

plication to «hh 

THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

WooD PAVING AND STEAM ~ 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W 


--FRED* JONES & Co. 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
Ja SLABS — 


Town, LONDON, N.W. 


LTD. 


x 


Telephone No. 4586. 


+ 
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The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders _ The | 
_ Architectural — 


iRON 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL), 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


Review. 


VOL FOUR. 
IRON ROOFS, FOOTBRIDGES. 4. .uqiruLLy BOUND 
IRON DOORS, and 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, GILT LETTERED. 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS. Price 
General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. | 5 re 
LARGE SHOWROOM AT | 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, | ‘ 
PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. Effingham House, 


Arundel Street. 
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upplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record.) ; excili 
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SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS - 
¢ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JANUARY 25TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


. THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & I10, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See tenes Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INTO BEOROPE. 


The British Non- Fismmable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Beg to announce that their Works in London: the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Take Orders for the supply of «‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD”’ in large quantities. 


a ee 


- “NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


- BATTLESHIPS.—“ Iowa” and “ Orxcon.” MONITOR.—*“ Mranor.” CRUISERS.—“ Brooxtyn,” “ CHicaao.” 
; GUNBOATS.—* Hepena,” “Witmineton,;” “Nasavitue,” “Annapouis,” “ WHEELING,” “MARIETTA,” “Newport,” “ VICKSBURG.’ 
_ And is being used for the Battleships “Kzarsagen,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” “ Wisconsin,” and “ILLINoIs, ” now being built. 
“yay “NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 
: colossal Buildings in New York :— 
- THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 
2 (each of which is over eighteen stories high). 
the “NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders have been given to the Company 
by the Government. 


-.. Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


‘BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS. FF 1G. 36, 


PARIS ABATTOIRS. 


Br R. SrepHen Ayuine, A.R.1LB.A. 


(Concluded from page clvi.) 


ABATTOIR FOR Pia@s. 


HIS is the only portion at present in use, 
although the abattoirs for sheep and oxen 
are practically completed. Owing to the 

inequalities of the site, the portions both for 
pigs and horses are placed on a terrace about 
16 or 17 feet above the general level, and are 
approached by sloping roads at SS. The 
entrance is in the Rue Dantzig at T, and 
consists of two carriage and two side gates. 
To the right and left of this entrance are 
pavilions, V U, the former for the caretaker 
and the latter for the octroi. Between the 
large gates is a covered weighing-house. 
Adjoining the above pavilions are ranges 
of retiring and cloak rooms, W W, with 
sanitary conveniences. At X X X are two 
long ranges of porcheries (stables for pigs), 
Fig. 36, divided into twenty-seven pens, 
and capable of holding 1200 animals. The 
buildings are in brick and stone with tile roofs. 
Between the two ranges of porcheries is a large 
open courtyard, Y, with two sloping platforms 
for the animals to dismount from the carts 
bringing them to the stables. Connected to 
the above by a short passage is the bruloir, Z, 
the killing and burning house. This is divided 
into eight parts by dwarf brick walls, as at 
La Villette. The animals are driven into one 
of the divisions to the number of six or eight, 
arethen killed, and the hair burnt off them. 
This building has four large ventilators in the 


roof for carrying off the smoke occasioned by ° 


this work. The planning of this portion is 
certainly not so good as that for the sheep and 
oxen, where each animal is killed out of sight 
of the others. A short covered passage, a, 
with “boyaudiers,” b (workrooms), on either 
side, connect the bruloir to the “ pendoir,” ¢, 
and the “degressoirs,” d. The former is a 
large building used for scraping and preparing 
the carcases of the pigs. The “ degressoirs ” 
(rooms for preparing intestines) are ranged 
on one side of the “pendoir,” and are fitted 
with troughs and work tables. On either side 
of the “bruloir” are large open courts 
with conveniences for men and women, 
e and f, and a range of “ boyandiers”’ at q. 
A long building for the storage of fodder and 
litter is placed parallel to the railway at h. 
An additional entrance, i, with offices for 
the octroiis provided at the extremity of the 
site, from the Rue de Dantzig, for animals 
coming on foot or in carts. On the lower 
level is a large courtyard, k, for manure, and 
at 7 an open arcade supporting reservoirs 
over. 

Adjoining the railway at n is the disem- 
barking stage for animals brought by train, 
and in connection with it is the “ pare de 
comptage,” m, or counting barriers. The 


arrangement of these is similar to those at 
La Villette, being in wood with lozenge- 


shaped recesses in which the men stand to | 


count the animals. The central portion is 
covered by a wooden roof. 


ABATTOIR FOR HorRsEs. 
It is proposed eventually to erect the abat- 


| toir for horses on the elevated portion of the 


site adjoining the railway. 


The buildings will consist of—o, octroi; | 
p, caretaker; q, sanitary inspector’s office; — 
vr, condemned meat; s, echaudoirs with lofts — 


over and court in centre; ¢, stables with 
lofts over; wu, tripery; v, open court 
approached by sloping road. 


As will be seen from the photo illustrations, | 


the whole of the buildings are treated simply 
and are excellent in design. By a judicious use 
of the materials employed, Mons. Moreau 
has obtained an effect which compels 
admiration. It is a striking illustration 
of the way in which strictly utilitarian 
buildings can be made not only ex- 
pressive of their use, but at the same time 
excellent examples of architecture. | 

At the Sanitary Congress recently held at 
Birmingham, Mr. E. Parkes, M.P., read a 
paper on “Municipal Authorities and Public 
Slaughter-houses,” in the course of which he 
urged that the existence of private slaughter- 
houses, often in a very insanitary condition 
and in the midst of a dense population, consti- 
tuted a great source of danger. Unfortunately, 
at present, Parliament is unablé to cope 
with the evil, but it is to be hoped that 
the report of the Royal Commission will have 
the effect of the matter being given careful 
attention. We have recently lost one of the 
most enthusiastic champions of the abattoir 
movement in the death of Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson. It is, perhaps, not widely known 
that he was president of a small society known 
as the “London Model Abattoir Society,” 
the object of which was not only to secure 
sanitary conditions in these buildings, but less 
cruelty and pain to the animals about to be 
slaughtered. Herewith I appenda few extracts 
from a pamphlet issued by this society, in 
which it will be seen how greatly advanced 
are our Continental neighbours in the humane 
side of the question. 

“In Germany the majority of; abattoirs are 
built and administered by the town parishes— 
very few of them by the Butchers’ Guilds. 
With very few exceptions they are presided 
over by a certificated veterinary surgeon, who 
generally has also the charge of examining 
the meat. In most parts of the German 
Empire there have been regulations issued to 
prevent cruelty, by stunning all animals before 
the bleeding. In a great many of the 
slaughter-houses cattle are killed by means 
of masks, some of them arranged for shooting, 
but most of them by means of the hammer or 
the axe.” sie 

In Paris “ the inspection of meat is entrusted 
to veterinary doctors, appointed after severe 
competition, They are under the jurisdiction 


“of the Prefecture of Police, which sees 


- exception, before, during, and after slaug 
_ No meat can be introduced into Paris v 


‘solid by the aid of steam or moist heat ; b 


~The door should be at the opposite end to tl 


‘which should be of rubber. The ches’ 


_ with waterways cut through, sh 


ort Pe, 
$i 9 


jealous care to the strict application 
laws and regulations. Animals intende 
food are visited and inspected, without 


having in the first place been stamped 
inspectors of butchery.” yh eae 

In conclusion, one can only hope that ¥ 
the next few years, the abattoir system 1 
become as general in England as on the Cor 
nent, that trade opposition will be successft 
overcome, and that the slaughtering of ca 
will be conducted under humane and sani’ 
conditions. “¢ aaa 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY ANI 
JOINERY. 


By Grorer Exuis. 


(Continued from page ci.) 
HE methods used in the construction ¢ 
curved surfaces in joinery may be class 
fied under five heads, viz., bending in 
ing veneers by dry heat; cutting out in 
solid ; building up in sections ; bending in t 
solid by kerfing. Of these, undoubtedly th 
first method is the best in regard to appearan: 
and strength, as to bend the piece 


Fia. 180, Fia. 18 
DRUM FOR BENDING STEAMED WOO 
entirety will ensure continuity of fibre” 
regularity of surface. But this process, 
applied to stuff of considerable substai 
necessitates a somewhat more extensive p. 
and consequent space than is available i 
average builder’s workshop. Where, ho 
steam is at hand, a steam chest suitab 
the manipulation of stuff of small scan 
say up to 2in. thick, may be constructed 
out much trouble, of jin. iron plate rive 
1din. internal angle pieces; about 10ft. 1 
by 10in. square will be found a useful s 
supply pipe, and be easily accessible ; its 
be of stout iron plate, hinged at the b 
Two ears, bolted to the sides, provide 


Fie. 182. a “BUILT-UP,” CURVED I 

LENGTH. | ; 
way for a cotter to secure it to its” 
be given a fall of 2in., and a waste 


be provided at the lower end; ab 
near the door and several cross bearers of 


? 


A “BUILT-UP,” CURVED IN WIDTH, 


£ the bottom to keep the material free from 
the water. ; : 

he wood to be bent must be placed in the 
shest and the steam turned on for a time, de- 
endent upon the sectional area of the piece 
reated, and the initial heat of the steam. If 
it is merely exhaust steam, double the time 
will be required to that for high pressure 
team ; in this latter case a quarter of an hour 
may be allowed for each square inch of section 
in hard wood, and a little less for soft wood ; 
this will give sufficient time for the wood to 
become thoroughly permeated with the steam 
nd rendered very pliable ; longer than this 
ill impair its strength, by dissolving the cell 
alls in the softer parts. A drum similar to Figs. 
180 and 181 should be prepared, of somewhat 
juicker sweeps than is required for the work in 
hand, to compensate for the slight springing 


released ; this drum is provided with a saddle 
lever working on the centre of the curve, and 
carrying a small adjustable roller between its 
arms, arranged to keep the work pressed 
tightly to the periphery of the drum The 
piece to be treated is taken quickly from the 
team chest, one end is secured by a handscrew 
o the drum, as shewn in the sketch, a length 
of galvanised hoop iron is then introduced 
between the material and the roller, and the 
lever is brought round steadily, and not too 
rapidly ; for if the fibres are stretched sud- 
denly they will rupture. When the end of the 
piece has been reached, the lever should be 
secured in position with a handscrew, and left 
for several hours for the piece to get set to the 
shape; and this may be further assisted by 
filling the pores on the convex side with hot 
glue. Any moulding, such as a bead, that does 
not differ greatly in the thickness of its parts, 
may be worked in the straight, and then bent ; 
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. 184. A “BUILT-UP,” CURVED IN WIDTH, 


* a ? 
SOFTWOOD “CORE,” VENEERED. 


- 
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open that always occurs when the stuff is ° 


but otherwise, the safer plan is to bend first 
and work afterwards. 

The next best and most economical method 
of obtaining curves of complex flexure or 
where the desired piece is of considerable 
width is by the “ building up” process. This 
consists of the cutting of comparatively narrow 
pieces, to the required curve, or portions 
thereof, and fastening them together, over each 
other by means of glue and screws as shewn in 
Fig. 182. The heading joints may be made 
either butt or bevelled; the latter makes the 
stronger work, but in either case they should be 
ploughed and cross tongued, So faras possible, 
the grain of the rings should be crossed in 
direction, but the pieces composing each ring 
should run in the same direction, more 
especially at the butt joints where shrinkage 
will be most apparent. Two methods of 
building up work curved in the direction of its 
width are given in Figs. 183 and 184, The 
former is the more likely to keep its true shape 
after working, but the numerous joints are a 
possible source of weakness. Some of the 
material might be saved by cutting the planks 
down the middle with a bevel cut approxima- 
ting to the curve. 
~ In such work that has to be polished or 
varnished, the many joints, and crosscut grain, 
inseparable from these methods, prove serious 
blemishes in its finished appearance, and in 
these cases the veneer method is usually 
adopted. ‘This is illustrated in Fig. 185. It 
consists of a core of non-résinous wood, such 
as American pine or Basswood, thoroughly 
dried, built up accurately to the curve, guaged 
to a suitable thickness, then sized, toothed, 
and veneered. If the veneer is of the “ knife- 
cut” description, which is about ,,in. thick, 
and is confined to the more valuable woods, it 
will be laid with the veneering hammer. This 
tool, of which a sketch is given in Fig. 186, 
consists of a stout piece of steel with a rounded 
edge about 5in. long by 3in. wide, mounted 
in a deal headstock, with a short stout handle, 
set at an angle with the head of about 98 deg. 
It is used as follows: The veneer having 
been cut a trifle larger all round than the core, 
is toothed on the back, then wetted on the face 
with hot water, to counteract the swelling 
caused by the application of the glue to the 


“back. The face of the core and the back of 


the veneer are then rapidly covered with boil- 
ing glue, the veneer is placed in position, and 
the superfluous glue squeezed out with the 
hammer. This is accomplished by rapid and 
heavy scraping strokes, from the centre towards 


the outsides of the veneer, the blade of the 


hammer being kept well soaked in hot soapy 
water during the operation. 

“ Saw-cut ” veneers vary from j!,in. to jin. 
in thickness, and are much to be preferred to 
“knife-cut” as giving more substance for 
working and wear. These are laid by first 
steaming, or well wetting them in boiling 
water, then floating in glue, and fixing in 
position with handscrews, placed as closely 
together as possible. If the contours of the 
piece do not lend themselves to the application 
of handscrews, a caul, or reverse of the curve 
is made, and heated by gas or fire; its surface 
is then oiled and appli d to the veneer, where 
it is firmly fixed with cramps or wedges, 
whichever proves more convenient, until the 
glue is dry. 

-Another method of forming a veneered 
curved surface has been referred to in the 
article upon Stairs in a previous number ; that 
of Staving which may be briefly described as 
the backing of a veneer previously bent upon 
a “cylinder” with narrow staves in a cross 
direction ; its application to a Sofit lining is 
shewn in Fig, 186. 

Kerfing is a very inferior method of obtain- 
ing a curved surface, and should only be used 
for unimportant work, that has to be painted ; 
it consists in running a number of saw cuts 
nearly through the piece to be bent, on its con- 
cave side, filling the cuts with glue, and then 

bending the stuff to the sweep, and nailing it 
in position. Of course the curve is formed 
very crudely by a series of short facets, which 
are brought to something like a regular curve 
with glass-paper; but the marks of the cuts can 
seldom be entirely obliterated. A method of 
bending a bead or similar moulding, used by 


. 


RECORD. 


_improvement. 
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the writer, may be found of service ; a piece of 
stuff of the required width is cut in the 
direction of its length into a number of thin 
strips about an eighth of an inch in thickness ; 
these are bradded or screwed together from 
the back, the edge is worked to the desired 
section, the pieces are then separated, and 
glued singly in position, and when dry any 
slight irregularity is removed with glass- 
paper. 
(To be concluded.) 


Tur London United Tramways Company 
seek power to work their tramways in Surrey 
by mechanical power over the whole of their 


Fie. 186A. A VENEBRING HAMMER. 


Fia. 186. METHOD OF STAVING A VENEER. 


existing or authorised system, including the 
tramways of the Company in the County of 
London. 

Havana is already starting on the work of 
The Municipal Council has 
approved the expenditure of £2,400,000 for 
sewage and paving, the contract having been 
given to a former chairman of the Republican 
Campaign Committee of Brooklyn. 

Tar Local Government Board, in reference 
to the application by ~Truro Rural District 
Council for sanction to borrow £5000, since 
increased to £5150, for works of water supply 
at St. Agnes, have informed that authority 
that the side wall of the two service tanks 
must not rest on the concrete floors as proposed, 
but must have independent foundations carried 
below the floor level. The Board also require 
that the pumping machinery be provided in 
duplicate. An amended plan is to be sub- 
mitted with the necessary alterations. 

A Loca, GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry took 
place at Manchester respecting the application 
of the Corporation for power to borrow £160,000 
for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
The sewage of the city amounts to about 
twenty-three millions of gallons a day, and at 
the present time it is treated chemically and 
the effluent runs into the Ship Canal. Of late, 
experiments have been conducted for the 
Corporation by sanitary experts with a view 
to discovering a more effective system, and 
they advise bacterial purification by means of 
contact beds: The Corporation desire to 
establish that system, and the money sought 
to be borrowed is to construct the necessary 
works for carrying it out. After the hearing 
of expert evidence, the enquiry was adjourned 
for three months to allow of plans and sections 
being prepared and further experiments being 
made. 
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THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE. 
SERIOUS CRISIS IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 

A TRIFLING dispute which has arisen be- 

tween a few London plasterers and their 
employers threatens to have very serious con- 
sequences for the building trade generally. 
On January 9th about 140 plasterers struck 
against the employment of non-union foremen. 
The firms involved are Messrs. Higgs and Hill, 
Messrs. Bywater, and Veronese Limited. These 
are not particularly bad firms from the work- 
man’s point of view; on the contrary, the 
Labour correspondent of the. Daily Chronicle 
declares that they are noted as the three 
best shops in London, where the men have 
always received the best treatment and 
where the conditions of work have always 
been the fairest. Their only offence is 
that they employ foremen who are not 
members of the Plasterers’ Union. What 
makes the demands ‘of the men the more 
unreasonable is that by the rules of their 
society foremen are not allowed to take any 
part in the business of their branch. 

All the men who left their work (with the 
exception of ten engaged as pickets) at once 
obtained employment elsewhere. . But the 
serious element in the situation lies in the fear 
that the masters may retaliate by instituting 
a general lock-out, unless the men: withdraw 
their demands. There have been rumours for 
some time past of the existence of a gigantic 
federation of employers having for its object 
the smashing of trade unions, and it is further 
stated that the boiler makers and the plas- 
terers are the two unions spe.ially marked 
out for attack. On the other hand, Mr. T. 
Costigan, the Secretary of the Master Builders’ 
Association, said recently in the course of a 
press interview : “ We have no desire to fight. 
We would gladly avoid it. The contest is being 
thrust upon us. In fact, we have already offered, 
some time ago, to form a joint conciliation 
board. The plasterers’ union simply laugh at 
us. They will have nothing to do with it. 
They do not even come to discuss disputed 
points. In a word, their conduct has become 
so outrageous and intolerable that there is 
nothing for us but to. take action. Weare 
reluctant to do so, but there is really no 
help for it. The fight is being thrust upon us 
whether we like it or not.» We hope this repre- 
sonts the real mind of the majority of employers, 
and that there will be no attempt to meet the 
ill-advised action of a few hot-head d and 
irresponsible members of local branches by an 
act of aggression against. thousands of trade 
unionists, who have no part nor lot in the 
foolish action of their fellow workmen. For 
nothing is clearer in connection with this 
strike than that it is brought about by the 
action of a few, and that it meets with the 
strongest disapproval, not only of employers 
and their organs, but of the great bulk of 
trade unionists, including. a large number in 
he Plasterers’ Union itself. 

The opinion of Mr. John Burns, M.P., may 
be quoted as an example of the way the 
strike is condemned even by the friends of the 
workmen :—If they won, he told the men, it 
would be worse for them in the long run. The 
best thing that could happen would be for 
them to withdraw from the dispute, as he was 
certain it did not command the support of the 
majority of the plasterers themselves, and 
from all he could gather it was not likely to 
receive the recognition of the kindred building 
trades. Jt was the opinion of many trade 
unionists that foremen ought not to be subject 
to the same rules as men. Given that the 
foreman question was worth fighting for, 
it was certain they ought not to go the 
length of a strike that would probably 
involve all the building ‘rades in London in a 
long and bitter conflict. 

There is not likely to be any fresh develop- 
ment until after the employers’ meeting, which 
takes place this week. Meanwhile there is 
hope that the wiser members of the Plasterers’ 
Union, who disapprove of the present course 


of action, may take steps to make their objec- 


tions effective, 


s 
4 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


At a recent meeting of the Linlithgow 
Commissioners a discussion took place on the 
proposed drainage scheme for the town, A 
deputation was appointed to see the agents 


for the trustees of the late Duke of Hamilton, | 


on whose land it is proposed to construct 
sewage works. A difference of opinion has 
arisen as to whether the international system 


or the septic principle should be adopted in_ 


the treatment of the sewage. 


An infectious diseases hospital is to be 
erected at Vineyard Hill, Over, near Glou- 
cester. The site was some time ago purchased 
by the Council. The cost of the hospital 
building (a contract for which has been pro- 
visionally accepted) will be £9588 ; roads and 
improvements to the estate bring the amount 
up to £13,634. It was estimated that the fur- 
niture, &c., would cost £1182; fencing round 
site, £112; re-erecting old fence, £72; total, 
£15,000. : 


READERS interested in the examinations of 


obtain the pamphlet issued by the Institution 
on the Rules of Examination ; this contains a 
great deal of information likely to be of use 
to intending candidates. The temporary 
address of the Surveyors’ Institution is Savoy 
Street, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


| night ago to the present position of the work 
in connection with the Panama Canal. <A few 
particulars concerning the rival scheme—the 
Nicaragua Canal—will probably be of interest. 
The proposed route is from Greytown on the 
Atlantic to. Brito on the Pacific, a total 
distance of about 170 miles. ‘Twenty-seven 
miles will be excavated canal. Lake Nicara- 
gua will be connected with the Pacific by 
two sections of canal and by the Tola basin. 
With the Atlantic it will be united by slack- 
water navigation through the valley of the 
river San Juan anda series of basins in the 
valleys of the San‘Francisco and Desealo, con- 
nected by short sections of canal. The sea- 
level on each side is reached by three locks, 
which have been located as near as possible to 
tae extremities of the Canal, thereby giving a 
clear’ summit level of 154 miles in extent out 
of the total length. The advocates of this 
scheme maintain that it presents fewer 
difficulties than the alternative route via 
Panama. The Nicaragua Canal has an 
admirable natural reservoir -in the lake. It 


development, and. offering none of the un- 
healthy features of the Panama route. 
is, moreover, no Chagres river problem to 
solve. On the other hand, it is not without 
difficulties of its own, but these are said to be 
casily surmountable, and it is thought that 
the time allowed for completion, six years, is 
amply sufficient. 


THE oppositionon the part of Welsh farmers 
and land owners to the London County 
Council’s Welsh water scheme seems to be 
not quite so spontaneous as at first appeared, 
but to have been diligently worked up by the 
London water companies. A number of wit- 
nesses from Wales who have come to London 
to give evidence at the hearing of the allega- 
tions of non-compliance with the Standing 
Orders in respect of the London County 
Council’s Bill are having all their expenses 
(and something beyond) paid by the water 
companies. One of these witnesses, in reply 
to a Daily Chronicle interviewer, said that he 
and his friends “would not have made any 
objection to coming to London to give evi- 
dence for the County Council if they had been 
paid for it, All they wanted was proper 
notice, and when they had got that they 
would readily sell out to the County Council 
at a reasonable price. There was plenty o 


ie] 


‘farmers, it would seem that they 


the Surveyors’ Institution would do well to |~found that water taken from standpipes 


REFERENCE was made in this column a fort- 


| to drinking Thames water unfiltered. Th 


passes through a-region capable of great . 


There - 


- mentary or relief process, or as an ai 
treatment.—The report was adopt 


+, 


water in Wales, and if London wanted it, s 
could have it for all they cared, so long 
they got proper compensation.” Ano 
the Welsh witnesses, in reply to a q 
said that he would be perfectly willing 0 
his land if he got his price. ‘London w; 
water,” he said, “and may have it. Wek 
plenty for ourselves and for London t 
these gentlemen may be regarded a; 
pressing the general views of the ~ 


anxious to prevent the carrying out 
proposed scheme, but merely to secure 


able compensation for themselves. 
i Se 


Siz Wiiu1am Crookes and Professor De 
have been giving their views on bacteri 
filtration to the members of Lord Llan 
commission on the water supply of Lo 
According to Sir William Crookes, the che 
character of the Thames water has imp: 
very much of late years. At times whenthe 
was low in the river, microbes in the fil 
water increased. In the raw water there 
more microbes in the water when in flood 
when not in flood, but whatever the num 
‘microbes might be in the unfiltered wate 
was got rid of by filtration. Proper fil 
turned the water out practically pure. “It 
much better to have water in an expos 
reservoir than in an enclosed aqueduct. 


tained more bacteria than the water in the 
reservoirs of the Companies, and this genera- 
tion of microbes took place to a much larg 
extent where water had to be taken f 
hundreds of miles through aqueduets. ‘I 

were more bacteria in the water of Manche 
and Birmingham after it had passed thr 

the aqueducts than when it left the lakes. 
Sir William’s opinion the whole question 
microbes was sentimental rather than practi 
and for his own part he would have no object 


the microbes that were to be found in Thar 
water were perfectly harmless. Profes 
Dewar went a step iurther and asserted t 
microbes were not only harmless but, in so 
cases, useful, We had a great many in our 
bodies, all doing beneficent work. He did not 
approve of private‘filtration. In fact, he said, 
private filters were utterly useless, and we e 
often the means of introducing deleterious 
material into the water, especially chare 
filters. Of course, the microbes were destro 
by boiling the water... “27> Sie 


Tur Committee of the Birmingham D 
age Board, charged with the duty of consid 
the question of the disposal of the sewa, 
has presented its report. The main featu 
it has reference to the report of Mr. Haw 
and Professor Dewar, together with ‘th 
recommendations on the question® of. 
Board’s- sewage works. Briefly, the recom- 
mendations were that the farming interests 
should be a secondary consideration, 
nothing should be allowed to stand in 
way of making the best use of the land fr 
a sewage-disposal point of view, such ero 
only being cultivated as were found to - 
compatible with that object; that the sewa 
should be distributed at regular and sho 
intervals over the whole farm, the area W 
irrigation being changed daily ; that 
portions of the existing farm as were in s 
a boggy state from the excessive applica at 
of sewage should be deep-ploughed and ha 
a liberal dressing of lime; that the 
connections should be rearranged so_ 
allow of the systematic use of both sets 
best advantage ; that a more liberal allo 
of lime should be added to the sewage 
it enters the tanks; that the supervisi 
the farm should be entrusted to the eng 
so far as regarded the distribution o 
sewerage, &c., the farm manager 
charge of the farming operations; an 
simple experimental artificial filters sh 
constructed, in order that the Board mig] 
in a position to form an opinion as t 
expediency of adopting, if circums 
required it, artificial filtration as a s 


/ 


Builders’ Notes. 


- Tux process of glazing bricks with the use 
of lead has been declared by a Home Office 
order, dated December 17th, 1898, to be a 
process dangerous or injurious to health within 
the meaning of Section 8 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1891. 


_ From April 1st, 1899, the painters of Edin- 
burgh and Leith will receive an advance in 
wages from 8d. to 84d. per hour, with an 
increase from 10d. to 104d. for overtime. In 
Glasgow, Greenock and Paisley, the current 
rate since the beginning of the year has been 
9d. per hour. 


In the National Telephone Company’s exten- 
sive new premises at Belfast, after special 
consideration, the system of “ Combined 
Warming and Ventilation,” of John King, 
Limited, Liverpool, has been decided on, the 
Rajah ventilating radiators and Rex electric 
air propellers being employed for removing 


winter, cooled in summer. 


Tur new Temporary Fever Hospital, Knuts- 
ford, is being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester — stoves, 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. : 


Tue report issued by the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade on the state of trade in 
December, 1898, shows that the building trades 

generally were in a flourishing condition, 
though painters and decorators and plumbers 
- were not so busy as a little while ago. The 
‘percentage of unemployed members of trade 
unions which make reports to the Department 
“was 1‘8 as compared with 28 in December, 
ae This is a much lower percentage than 
that in many other trades, and it may be taken 
as a fairly reliable indication of a brisk state 
of trade. Taking the year 1898 as a whole, 
_the building trades may be said to have been 
in a satisfactory condition. The number of 
men affected by changes of wages during 
the year was 72,000, or about nine per cent. of 
“the -whole number employed. The changes 
_were equivalent to an increase of 1s, 114d. per 
week in the wages of all the workmen affected. 


; Tux report presented at the annual meeting 
of the Bristol Master Builders’ Association on 
the 18th, states that the work performed by 
4 the association during the past year alone has 


foul air, and supplying fresh air, warmed in . 
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been sufficient’ to justify its existence. It 
‘was only too certain that whilst the builders 
of this country. had been content to remain 
unorganised for the purpose of protecting 
themselves and their trade interests, others, 
whose interests were unfortunately somewhat 
opposed to them, had been attacking, with 
ever-increasing vigour, many branches of the 
trade which legitimately belonged to the 
builders of this country ; but it was gratifying 
to know that the trade generally was at last. 
arousing itself to the importance of establishing 
local associations, and being affiliated to 
federations in the various districts. During 


the past year there had been increased 


prosperity in the building trade of Bristol, 
though there had been greater competition. 
Reference is made to the demand made by the 
men in March for an advance of wages and 


sundry alterations in the working rules and to | 


the arbitration proceedings which followed. 
The effects of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act upon the trades are also passed in review, 
and it is maintained that the members of the 
association, after investigation and consulta- 
tion, were enabled to secure very favourable 
rates and policies to cover not only the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but also 
Employers’ Liability and Common Law. In 


_opposing the Plumbers’ Registration Bill the 


committee was of opinion it had acted in the 
interests of the public and the building trade 
generally, and it intended to persevere in 
-its efforts in that direction. Numerous trivial 
disputes as to the interpretation of rules and 
other points were continually receiving con- 
sideration at the hands of the Conciliation 


~ Board, but it was satisfactory to know that 


invariably the true spirit of concilation 
prevailed, and that the points at issue were 


disposed of in a most amicable manner. 


Tue Tiverton Town Council have decided to 
apply for permission to borrow £6750, for 
Westexe sewer (£4050) and sewage disposal 
works (£2700). The essence of the scheme was 
to carry on the present system of irrigation 
assisted by fifters. 

Tue English Delaval Steam Turbino Com- 
pany Limited, which was registered a few 
weeks ago with a nominal capital of £100,000, 
intend to start business in Leeds. A site has 
been secured in Armley Road, New Wortley, 
upon which it is intended at once to erect 
large works for the manufacture of the Com- 
pany’s speciality. It is anticipated that 
employment will be found for several hundreds 
of hands, and as the business develops other 
engineers will be engaged. 


excevil 


Trade and Craft. 


GRAHAM, MORTON AND Co. LTD. 


We have received from Messrs. Graham, 
Morton and Co. Ltd., Black Bull Street, Leeds, 
their illustrated catalogue of Labour Saving 
Appliances. The appliances illustrated cover 
a very wide range, and exhibit astonishing 
ingenuity in the application of mechanical 
principles to the lessening of manual labour 
in many directions. Loading and unloading 
ships; carrying coal,sand, gravel, &c.; elevating 
ashes from cellar to cart or van; conveying 
broken stone, &c., to the opposite side of a 
river; carrying small packages and boxes at 
fancy box, tin plate or bottling works; raising 
casks, pottery, pipes, blocks of ice, flour, 
grain, &c.; these are but a few of the purposes 
to which Messrs. Graham, Morton and Co.’s 
machinery is. applicable. There are many 
alternative appliances so as to suit all manner 
of circumstances, and in many cases the work 
is done almost automatically and with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The firm also manufacture 
in great variety appliances for breaking ores, 
stones, coal, &c., screening plant, disintegrators, 
weighing machines, wire ropes, gas and steam 
engines, lubricators, boilers, &c. 


W. DUNCAN TUCKER. 

Little attention is now generally devoted 
by architects to the subject of gardening and 
the relation of the garden to the house, and a 
lamentable want of knowledge is shown in 
building for horticultural purposes. We sup- 
pose that in these days of town buildings, or, as 
we heard it expressed recently, days of which 
the chief features are the building of public- 
houses and underground conveniences, it is 
thought unnecessary to consider the garden of 
a dwelling. Mr. W. Duncan Tucker is a fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and is a 
specialist in this matter. In his most recent 
catalogues various horticultural buildings in 
the most improved system of construction are 
enumerated, strength and lightness appearing 
to be the principles aimed at, the old-fashioned 
heavy timbers being entirely dispensed with 
and superseded by principal rafters and inter- 
mediate roof-bars; the former are strengthened 
at mullions by ornamental cast-iron spandrils to 
eaves and ridge. The principal rafters in the 
longer lengths are trussed with round iron 
rods, and roof bars are supported by the rods, 
with king and queen post to roofs. By this 
system the greatest amount of light is pro- 
cured. Mr. Tucker uses the improved new 
system of glazing on bottom putty only His 
address is Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 


a COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


© DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


Zz 


28 Ilkley—Four Houses 


~ 


or 


hae ical What 
X 
wow 
. . 
3 bo 
ie a] 


= Ground, &e. = 


Wingate—Erection of Shop ... 
Manchester—Government Offices 


el ie 
A “ 
- 
- 
to 
ie a) 


Halifax—Villa Resi jences i 


’ Ulverston—Erection of Villa ... 


Baad al ~~ > 
’ . gs 
, 
~ 
wo 
o 


k = OL 

: . 31. Prndhoe-on-Tyne—Rebuilding Hotel aK Ea 

Breit oS: Northallerton—Bathroom, and Water supply, &e. 

he sstor te’ SY Ripponden, Yorks—Fireproof Mill ... i x 
$3 31 . Loudon, S.E.—Underground Convenience... —... 
e 31 Berwick-upon-Tweed—Lock-up and Police Station 


31 _Hellingly, Sussex—Making Bricks ... 
Burton-upon-Trent—Widening Bridge 
Bootle—Technical School ane 8 
Burnley—Extension of Stores 
York—Extension to Workhouse 


“West Hampstead—School - ..,. “a 
Benllech, Anglesey—Chapel Extension 


- 
e 
Di C200 CO DOR 


‘Les S”" w= 
er, A alae | 


aaa _ BUILDINGS— 
an, 27 Pontyeats, Wales —Repairing, &c., Chapel... 
fe ya oO Aston Manor, Birmingham—Baths, «ce. 


Manchester—Technical Institute and Public Library aD 
Leeds—Alterations to Bank Premises, &c. a3 eee 
Greasborough, near Rotherham—Laying out Burial 


Bakewall—Infirmary, Tramp Wards, &c. % 


Birmingham—Nurses’ Messroom, &e., at ‘Infirmary 
Glasgow—Electricity Generating Station ... Pee as 
Granton, Edinburgh—Residual Produets Works, &e. ... 
Trinant, near Crumlin, Mon,—Classroom 8 i : 


Ynysddu Mon.—Ere -tion of C ssroom .. 5 x, 
Carditf—Extension to Electric Lighting Station 


Brackenthwaite—Erection of Two Bridge 
- Luddenden Foot, near Halifax—Stabling, &c. 


Mountain Ash, Wales—Rebuilding Public House 


FOR WHOM. 


seveee ae 
seeeenees 


Burial Board ... 

Union Guardians 

Co-operative Society Me Be 
Commissioners of H.M. Works... 
Guardians ny ae ae 
Corporation = 

Gas Commissioners ... 

Mynyddislwyn School Board 

W. Holmes .., AS en 
Mynyddislwyn School Board 

Corporation ay wn 

Workhouse Guardians 

Commercial Co. Ltd. 

Camberwell Vestry .., 

Town Council... ont nae 

East Sussex County Council 

Corporation ... sot ine 

Corporation ... S: Stes ue 
Equitable Industrial Co-operative Soc, Ltd. 
Guardians “ Wy Be aya 5 
Cockermouth Rural District Council ... 
Mrs G. Kenshole  ... x4 te ia 
Aske’s Haberdashers’ School Managers 


one A a NE SRE oes ee eer tree 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
etre Fog eg ee 


D. Beynon, Nazareth Congregational Chapel, Pontyeats, 
H, Richardson, Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor, 
E. B. Johnson, Architect, Dkley. 

J. Bowden, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester. 

T. Winn, 92, Albion-street, Leeds. 


J. Platts, Architect, Old Bank-bldgs., High-st., Rotherham. 
BE. M. Longsdon, Town Hall, Bakewell. : 
Secretary, Station Town Co-operative Society, Wingate, 
Offices, Storey’s-gate, Westminster. : 

R. H, Ward, Architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 

A, Myles, 143, West Regent-st, Glasgow. 

W.R. Herring, Manager, Gasworks, Edinburgh. 

A. G. DalZell, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

Roseer and Roberts, Architects, Abercarn, 

Settle and Farmers, Architects, Ulverston. 

Rosser and Roberts, Architects, Abercarn. 

W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

R. B. Dick, 55, Northumberland-street, Newcastle. 
Fairbank and Son, 13, Lendal, York. 

R. Horsfall and Son, 22a, Commercial-street, Halifax 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham-road, 8.E. 

R. B. Dick, 55, Northumberland-st., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-upon-Trent, 

J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle. 

T. Bell, 14; Gorimshawe-street, Burnley. 

Penty and Penty, Architects, Lendall-chambers, York. 
J.B. Wilson, Engineer, Court-buildings, Cockermouth. 

J. F. Walsh, Architect, Lancs. Yorks Bank-chbrs., Halffax. 
G. Kenshole, Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach, 

Widnell and Trollope, 20, Tothill-street, S.W. 

J. Owen, Architect and Surveyor, Menai Bridge, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. Beaks 


DATE OF : | : | 


; F TENDER MAY BE OBTATI 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE pg A FOR WHOM FROM WHOM i = ' cB D p sech = 
BUILDINGS—Continued. : seo : a se 
Feb, 6 Newcastle-on-Tyne—School Alterations, &c. ms . School Board... W. L. Newcombe, 89, Pilgrim-street, N ewcas 
Re 6 Normanton-by-Derby—School Alterations, &c..... ... School Board ... Naylor and Sale, Architects, Iron-gate, Derby. 
e 11 Swindon—Rebuilding Inn _.,, ms ies = - TrandJ.Askell ... W. Drew, 22, Victuria-street, Swindon. ie 
- 13 Wimbledon—Isolation Hospital  .., ae a .. Urban District Council C. H. Cooper, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon 
3 14 Leeds—Church Works ... Pe vie oad is 3 est Cea eadons H. Walker, 8, Upper Fontaine-street, Leeds. — 
A 15 Rugby—Public Offices. ... ex mY mat a5 .. | Urban District Counci ne ae «+ D.G. Macdonald, Council’s Surveyor, Windmill-lan 
No date. Hull—Additions, &c., to Church Institute a a nS een ga Brodrick, Lowther, and Walker, 77, Lowgate, Hu 
as Hull—Erection of Printing Works . va ay .. Todd and Wardell ... ea i . Brodrick, Lowther, and Walker, 77, Lowgate, Hull, 
Fi Leeds—Erection of Higher-Grade School .., aa .. School Board .., ; J. M. Bottomley, City and County Bank-chambers Le 
45 Morecambe—Erection of Warehouse, &c. ... a fi RRS Eat ne ys eS, Rayner and Sager, Alfred-street, Blackpool, 
ay Rogerstone, Mon.—Fourteen Semi-detached Houses .. 8 ag Swalwell & Creighton, Steam Pazket-chbrs, Dock-st 
FA Steeton, Yorks.—Erection of Institute ..., ee Az : Ra J. Judson and Moore, Architects, Keighley, j 
49 Whitehead, co, Antrim, Belfast—Lecture Hall ... .. ‘Trustees of Methodist Church ... . H. Sykes, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast 
as Witham, Hull—Erection of Bank Premises ee .. London and Yorkshire Bank —_,,, -. Brodrick, Lowther, and Walker, 77. Lowgate, H 
By Stone—Alterations to School .., oP - ae School Board... oe = ««  F. W. Kirby, Galley Hill, Greenhithe. pu 
ENGINEERING— ; eee : ee ; : ; a 7 
Jan, 27 Newhaven and Seaford, Sussex—Sea Wall, ke. ... .. Defence Scheme Comimissioners .. Engineer, L.B. and §.C. Railway, London Bridge, 
% 28 Southampton —Superstructure, &e., of Bridge ... .. County Council =a : «  W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Wine 
es 28 Cropton, Pickering—Water Supply ... Sf cs -» Rural District Council es «+ _R. Kitching, Clerk, East Gate, Pickering. £ 
a 28 Sheffield—Condensers_ ..,, oa +P ods vi + United Gaslight Company”... FE. W, Steveuson, The Engineer, Commercial-st, Sh 
“ 3 Belfast—Tipping Crane, &e. ... A wi oe ... Harbour Commissioners ee Rat «. G,F.L, Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfas 
3 30 Midhurst, Sussex—Reservoir, Mains, &c. ... =~ +» Rural District Council... 4. J. Taylor, Sons, &Santo Crimp, 27,Gt.George st. West 
‘ 30 London, W.—Steam Dynamo Alterations, &. ... . Ealing Urban District Council ... uw. J.D. Knight, Engineer, Electricity Works, Sth. Ealing, W 
a8 31 London—Dynamos, Switchboards, &e. _... ize .. London County Council ... Ps « _Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardeng, 8. 
i 31 London—Four Gas Engines. ... eee i na .. County Council Birr ie: Es .. _Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W 
49 3 London, E.C.—Ferry Paddle Steamers A «. Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd. .. Company’s Office, 132, Gresham House, Old Broad- : 
Feb. 1 Townsville, North Queensland—Supply of Crane + Harbour Board ee mi . Chairman, Townsyille Harbour Board, Townsville. 
<S 1 Bradford— Electric Lighting Installation ... gre Sze CORDONADION sya Beiter 26 A a ies Electricity Department, Town Hall, Bradford, 
5 2 Belfast—Electric Lighting Requisites ; css ..  Hlectric Committee sre ae Wa A. H, M’Cowen, City Electrical Engineer, Belfast. 
es 3 Brigham, Cumberland—Laying Water Main ... ... Cockermouth Rural District Council ... J. B. Wilson, Engineer, Court-buildings, Cockermo 
59 6 Newton, Scotland—Widening Railway as .. Caledonian Railway Company ... . -G. Graham, 0.5,, Buchanan-street, Glaszow. 
6 Belfast—Steel Barges... us a8 st a .. Harbour Commissioners ..,, G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. _ 
+ 6 Lowestoft—Electrie Lighting Plant sa iat .. Corporation ...- ~~... ae W.C. C, Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, E.C, _ 
Es 8 Kames, Scotland —Reservoir, Filters, &c. ... es .. Argyleshire County Council J. A. Leslie aud Reid, 72a, George-s' reet, Edinburgh, ; 
i 10, Birmingham—53 miles of Aqueduct Bee a ... Corporation ... =f i J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, SW. sae 
16 Alexandria, Egypt—I'wo Swing Bridges _. -.. . Inspector of Irrigation Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria, 


= ys Christiania—Porcelain Telegraph, &c., Insulators... Norwegian State Telegraph Administratn, Commercial Department, Foreign Office,S.W. 
March 2 Cairo—Iron Canal Bridge sf ux ‘a a .. Public Works Department «The Inspector, Second Circle of Trrigation, Cairo, | 
No date, Castleford—Boring Artesian Borehole Scipaters J. Hartley and Co., Brick Works, Castleford. _ 
IRON AND STEBL— ae 
Jan. 28 Tipton, Staffs.—Iron Fencing... Urban District Council «.  W.H, Jukes, Council Surveyor, Owen-street, Tipto1 
NM 28 Taunton —Iroa Fencing... - Se rot aa «. Town Council... £5. ae va + Borough Surveyor, Corporation-street, Taunton, 
An 28 St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs.—-Supply of Pipes ie -« Urban District Council .., _/ .- H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester. E 
3 30 Edinbursh—Supply of Pipes ... ce S : Gas Commissioners .., W. R. Herring, Manager, Gasworks, Edinburgh. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— : 
Jan. = London, W.C.—Supply of Oils, Varnishes, &c. .., 


~ 


pls Metropolitan Asylums Board _ .., .. I. D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C 
Feb, Dublin —Supply of Paints, &c. a a Z45 .-. Commissioners of Irish Lights ... .. _O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. — 
aa 6 Manchester—Painting—(12 Contracts) .., Fe .. Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. Be shake 


J 7 gukPADS AND CARTAGE — Set ee 
an, 7 underland—Road Works °... ... .., Corporation Teg soo Oe J. E. C, Snell, Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland 
» 23 Sleaford, Lines.—Supply of Granite and Siag Rural District Council 3. Glen, 24, Souths, A. Fs 

ay 28 Thornton, Yorks.—Road Works... Pe Urban District Council = vid Sean’ Sor We eae 


L ae f J. Drake and Son, Winterbank, Queensbury, near 
% 2 Huddersfield—Team Work: i723 e th =F .. Corporation Seas Be ¥ «+» Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lae ee pepe 
A ‘ ondon, N.—Road and Sewer Works a oe .. Hornsey Urban District Council . EK. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Southwood-lane, Hig 
55 “te London, 8.W.— Works and Materials Ge Sy -. Wandsworth Board of Works... .. Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. : 
rat 31 London—Road-making .., Sieg haar Lewisham Board of Works ... Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Catford. 
eb 1 St. Thomas, near Exeter—Road Materials Rural District Council te .. J. Bray, Surveyor, Alphington. Sapper 
5 1 Mexborough, Yorks.—Street Works F .. Urban District Council ... ae -. — G. F. Carter, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mexborough, | 
3 ; Enfield—Road Works ... xg * Fo ae -+ Urban District Council R. Collins, Surveyor, Court House, Enfield. 
A 1 Greenwich—Paving Works... eS £ £5 «» Board of Works... Tie 1° se Offices, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich. . sie 
9 2 Burgess Hill, Sussex—Construction of Footpath -» Urban District Council .... Fan Council Offices, Church-road, Burgess Hill, — 
: London, N.W.—Wooa Paying nS = ve .. St, John’s Vestry, Hampstead ... «Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Hampstead. == Sena 
” : Norwich —Broken Granite orc eer + ses as Norfolk County Council ‘I’. H. B, Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 
3 7 ees W.—Works and Materials _. Por = Marylebone Vestry ... ES SE + The Clerk, Court House, St. Marylebone, W. - 
AY s Meare dy—Cartage, &e. st ao ee as ges Sgn, Std uer he es W. Bell, Road Surveyor, Aberfeldy. Se te 
» : 4 1¢hurst, Hssex—Materials_ .., va a -» Rural District Council re + A. G, Gibbs, Surveyor, Council 0 ces, Midhurst, © 
5 : ondon, S.E.—Materials i A vik '€ ae Newington Vestry ... a ee «.  L. J. Denham, Vestry Hall, Walworth, S.E. < 
5 S Swindon.—Road Works ab eae ses na .» Urban District Council... a «EK. D, Jones, 42; Cricklade-street, Swindon, ~ 
49 a i nay Pr RTS dy and Sta = = at rie voles Se? ee es ny ..  H. Edwards, Vestry Hall, Kennington, 8.5. | 
19 28 — or Tar Macadam ... i ia ee ational Schools Managers Br iy A. G, i : 
No date, Farnworth—Supply of 3000 tons of Setts ... ioe Woe by Spt Ral 


District Council 8:0.) 

SANITARY— | 

Jan, 27 Hartley Wintney, Hants.—Pipe Sewers 
+ 28 Glasgow—Outfall Sewer... é 


W.Crossley, Clerk,Council Offices, Farnworth,R. 


Rural District Council, 


F.. L. Wetherall, Clerk to Parish Council, Hartley W 


ment ntney 
G : S Seu ae Sg Be eis .. Corporation .., x aie es . City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street Glasgow. eet 

Yr, 23 Castleton, Derbyshire—Drainage Works a ai .. Rural District Council aa S35 Sterling & Swann, Bugincot Town Hall, Chapel-en " 

= a a alaistan, Lanes —Laying-out Sewage Works ... .. Urban District Council ; -»  T.S. Me Callum, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester, 

iy a Fut biton—Construction ot Sewers, OG. es aes «. Urban District Council |. es » S. Mather, Engineer, Victoria-rd, Surbiton. 

9 oy n eae ey Durham—Construction of Sewe tr, &e. ..... Urban District Council os -. J. R, Spencer, 13, Graingar-st, West, Newcastle-on. 

a ae om ou, N.<-Sewering Work... ie ae or ... Hornsey Urban District Council «.- E, J. Lovegrove, Offices, Southwood Lane, High 

” a x pel —Sewerage Works .., oe RAE ts -« Urban District Council 2.0.) Hennell, 6, Delahay-street, Westminster. 

*5 3 ” ipping N orton—Drainage Works... Aa vi .. Town Council... ce 34 ee «+N, Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster. 
Pus S A an on Staffs.—Drain Pipes, Serer Urban District Council .., ag ««_E. Kenworthy, Surveyor, Council House, Handswor 

Dd. : iF ape e-Street, Durham—Seavenging ... os . » Rural District Council —... 5 «+H. Webb, Sanitary Tnspector, Chester-le-Street. oa 

4 4 ee ; aie bob ee aap Wikia. at hs 3 ie Pca Rpt PA ee .. EE. P. Stephenson, Surveyor, Church-walk, Llandu 

” . 3 Cond Ruta aa aa we u i is : 

z ie Cirencester sbageeee ae £ zi ee al District Counci = re .. J.B, Everard, 6, Millstone-] 


_ Urban District Council 


2 


; me-lane, Leicester. . 
ay, .. —-T. Hibbert, Surveyor, Cirencester. or 


os a 
COMPETITIONS, Bene ieee 
Tics a ae EE ee ‘ r * - + 
DATE = ad 
DESIGNS TO ; ; ete = 
BE SENT IN, DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
i 5 > : 5 = ~ 
Feb. 1 Bradford—Central Fire Bri i . i Pesca: 
7 wade Station ccs <5) pn e100, B50 8) se oe City S Bae set Coe ge ate 
16 Pee neo eck Re ‘fl eT stig Me Rady ae MD ae ee ee Urban Diswriet Council Tottenham, 
ag 24 Northwich Tw Ste SO at a hae ee eee 208.5 280 NOH th Se De eta School Board, Kent ee 
. 28 Knutsfo at wo Storey Dwelling House eel s+ °£20, £10, £5 is i. .. Northwich Salt Compensation Board, Wimmi 
Mirco, 2 London, 8. W.— Covered Samtn De ct io SE ayeaee 2 reeks Bee oe Coo Downes, Surveyor, Urban Distric neil 
ore agrthwich—Dwelling-house onLand Liable toSubsidence £20, £10,@5 “= ag Sait Compensation wese smell, Spring oe 
aa al ro rfar—Teolation Hospital ¥ 2 wae oi rhae rs pes BS ho a ae He Verley Gamma Benois etre: 
pri Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... 00, £50... ~St.- Dundee and Forfar District Committe 
No date. Gosport & Alverstoke-—Technical Instintc ata Library £100" £25, 10. ee ee Weg ak SL Ea 


vs Urban District Council, Gosport and Alver: 
a - Sees ad sees cee Ce a ee ee eee 


~ © 


LP i - 


ent January 25, 1899. | 


Ree’ 


»plem 


a 
>roperty 


Fd 


and Land Sales. 


nee 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
Se _ ESTABLISHED 1848. 
i] ESSES. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


(successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
®BRIODICAL SALES of : 


REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent}, 
LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 

_ LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Deb ntures, 

Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

Kindred Interests, 


_the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
onth throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 


arc 


5 


> ee 


The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


february 2nd June Ist September 21st 
ebruary 16th June 14th October 5th 
i July 6th October 19th 
July 20th November 2nd 
August 3rd November 16th 
August 17th December 7th 
4th September 7th December 21st 


VLA iy 
BOBices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 


URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
J —In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
tation (Lu.B. and S.C, Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining avillage where are church, shops, 
and post-office; two mues from Roman Catholic Church. 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with afrentage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a goodclass. Prettily timbered. 
Gas and water mains along the frontage. Would be 


livided. 

Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and SIMES, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
Fondon, S.W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


WO 


Lp 


near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 


FAIRMILE PARK, 
G ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 


HOLD BUILDIN 
possession. 

j ESSRS. DRIVER and CO, have received 
: instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
_ possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the ‘‘ Griffin” Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a *‘ going concern,” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
TARLES JUPP, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, 
and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


sass 


‘By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
“Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
- Norwood Railway Station. 
A/T ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
= WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
‘eoncerned, will SELL. by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
STATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
‘ly. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
‘approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
Freehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
jntended to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 


~~ Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. KInGs- 
FORD, DorMAN, and Go., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
“Strand; of Messrs. WALFORD and WILSHIN, Auc- 
tioneers, Anerley, S,E.; and of Messrs. Freip and Sons, 


e 
_ as above. 
>. 


“LEA VALLEY, PONDERS END, and BROX- 
_ BOURNE.—Freehold Wharf and Building Land, the 
latter with possession, some of which has been 
included in the. schedule of the land required by the 
Bast London Waterworks Company. 


: 11) CaaS NORTON, TRIST, and GILBERT 
: will SELL_ by AUCTION, at the MART, 
- Tokenhouse-yard, London, E.C,, on TUESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 28th, 1899. k 
"LOT 1.—8 acres 0 roods 11 perches of Land, with a 
frontage of 500ft. to the Lea and Stort Navigation 
Canal, also bounded on the north and east sides by the 
- stream. is land is situate immediately opposite the 
~ Corticine Floor Covering Works, Ponders End, and isa 
- fine site for the erection of a factory requiring waterside 
accommodation. It is in the occupation of Mr, Ives. 
This land has been scheduled to be acquired for the 
New Reservoir for which the East London Waterworks 
— Com are applying for Parliamentary powers, 
ae LOT ._—144 Acres of Freehold Building Land, with 
a frontage of 1080ft. to the road, close to Dobbs Weir, 
da half miles of Broxbourne Town 


~ and within one an 


of which can be 


iven on completion of the  epareta 
~ Particulars and 


: conditions of Sale may be obtained 

from the Senior Official Receiver in Bankruptcy; of 
Messrs. CLARKE, AWLINS, and Co,, 66, Gresham House, 
_ London, E.C.; at the Marr; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 
. 70, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


and Station, now ripe for building pee pores: possession © 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


To Land Syndicates, Building Societies, Capitalists, and 
eer eas others. 
PINNER.—Important Freehold Building Estate of over 


= access from the West-end and City. 


CO. be 
PROPERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 
Auction, may now be treated for privately. 


Street, E.C. 


| 
| 


excix 


erated SURVEYORS. — Temporary 
; Assistance rendered in taking-off, measuring, &., 
either by the hour or commission —Reference given, 
“H.R.A.,” 30, ontarabia-road, Clapnam Common. 3 


thers 


with residence, kaown as Barrow Point, 
occupying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 
village of Pinner, withia five minutes from the railway 
station on the Metropolitan line, and extendirg to 
within about 3 of a mile of Pinner Station on the 
London and North-Western Railway, haying easy 
The whole ripe 
for immediate building operatio .s, and admirably 
adapted for villa residences of a superior class. 


ESSRS FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 


EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
to announce that the above valuable 


47 acres, 


aes at ane eo 
BENING WORK lxiQUIReD—vrepara- 
tion of plans, copying, &c.—by “ Architect,” 
9, Askew-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 1 
TELEGRAMS : 


‘Dividitore London.” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Mawnaczr, JOHN B. THORP, AncHITECT & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Grossed . - The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Bstablished 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


No. 29. Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 


The Soctety of Architects. 


FOUNDED 1884: INCORPORATED 1893. 


OF ARCHITECTS, St. 
WILL HOLD AN 


ue SOCIETY 
James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., 


EX AMINATION in Architecture and, Construction on 
tite hy 18th, and 14th, 1899, in the following WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
Subject Ge inding. and Destak Subject @). PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
cae eee ate eas ESR CoNnsTRUCTION AND COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
- PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS), 


MATERIALS, 
Subject (a), Construction. Subject (0). 
- Section III,—PRactTice. 

Subject (a). Specifications. Subject (0), Measure- 

ment and Valuation. Subject (¢). Contracts. 
Section 1V.—SANITARY SCIENOE. 

The latest date for entering for the Examination, is 
March 23rd, 1899. Syllabus free. Copies of the last 
Examination Papers one shilling. 

To that Candidate who shall pass the Highest Exami- 
nation, the GOLD MEDAL of the Society will be 
presented, a SILVER MEDAL to the second in merit, 
and BRONZE MEDAL for special excellence. 


ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 
 G. McARTHUR BUTLER, Secretary. 


Materials. 


Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPUED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


——— 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. 

e MR. W. CHURCH HOWGATE hereby an- 
nounces that he has taken MR. ALEXANDER G. 
BOND, B.A. Oxon., A.R.LB.A., into PARTNERSHIP, 
and that in future all applications should be made to 
MESSRS. HOWGATE and BOND. 


PRIOHK . -+- + > ONE PENNY. 


B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


1 
R. personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 


or twelve months’ courses. ‘Architectural The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 


nine, 
Lending Library. Special three mouths’ finishing Building Journal in the Kingdom. 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 


———— 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY 


HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.1.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 


Museum 
LB.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and = 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- FOR THE 


in residence, 
19, Craven- 


ARCHITECT, CRAFT<MAN. 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR. 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER; STUDENT. 


TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, 
or personally.—MIpDLETON and CARDEN, 
street, Strand, W.C. 


REPARATION for R.{.B.A. by correspon- 

dence. — Papers personally corrected ; special 

terms for June and,November Exams.—* Architect,”’ 7, 
London-road, St. Albans. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
8. Gs 


PEBSERCHY ES: 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 

81, Crayen-street, Charing Cross, W.C, 

Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 


Six Lines or under 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Each Additional Line... 1 0 
The charge for Advertisoments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not oak rps J four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid, Three insertions Part hi Senne Land, Busi 
£ two. nerships, Apprenticeships, Land, usinesses, 
more nae ton che ay Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
: by Auction: 
AEN TED, an experienced ASSISTANT — Six Lines or under 4 6 
Apply by letter, stating terms and qualifications, s43 : 9 
Messrs. WRAYSON and OvtLp, Architects, 31, James’ Each Additional Line... 0 
street, Liverpool. 1 ce 2 
a Situations Wanted ‘or Vacant. 
Ww Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 4 1G 
AP PO INT M E N TS ANT ED. Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 0 6 
RES. Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
ls 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
; th i ft . ; 
le cpa sample ela (In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 
————= 
Six Lines or under ao “ 6 0 
Each Additional Line ... AT, ab a Aes ee Us 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I,B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, ke., 
at his own Office. 
&. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C 
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ee THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, [Supplement, January 25, 


[mportant —_ rchitectural A fnouncement, 
| SOME NOTES. on 


The Work of Gilbert Scott the 


Younger. 
Fully Illustrated from Original Sketches and Photographs. = 


ST. AGNES’, KENNINGTON: From South-East—East end from the North Aisle—Looking East from the Gallery 
—Looking East from under Gallery—Plan of St. Agnes’, Kennington. | a 
ALL HALLOWS, SOUTHWARK: Ground Plan—Interior—The East End—From the South-West. er 


An Interesting Article on the above, written by WALTER J. N. MILLARD, appears in the January Number of a 
“THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW.” ae 


} 
CONTENTS ALSO INCLUDE: 


The Castles of “The Three Musketeers”: Part IL 


Porthos: His Chateau of Pierrefonds: Written by ““KHEPR = 2.272 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY PATTEN WILSON: View of the Entrance Bridge, Pierrefonds—Plan of Pierrefionds—Draw- 
bridges and Archers’ Steps—The Outer Gate—The Great Tower—Beasts on the Escalier d’Honneur. ‘ 


Art in Ancient Cyprus. sy 4. B. WALTERS, M.A, FS.A. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FIGURES OF: Mycenaean Diadem—Mycenaean Ornaments and Jewellery—Roman_ Glass” 
Vessels from Curium—Bronze Age-and Mycenaean Pottery—Phoenician and Roman Glass Vessels from Curium — 
—Terra-Cotta Figures from Bronze Age Tombs—Cypriote Pottery—6th-5th Centuries B.C.—Cypriote Votive 


Terra-Cottas—6th Century B.C.—Gold Rings, Earrings, and Pendant from Curium—Gilt Bracelet and Spirals. 


from Curium. 


Romance in Sculpture: North Germany. 


LETTERPRESS AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS R. MACQUOID, R.I.: A Chandelier in the Rathhaus, 
Goslar—Carving in Rathhaus, Bremen—House of tbe Czsars, Hildesheim—A Stall End, Marienkirche, Lubeck—_ 
Balcony ofa House, Goslar—The Kaiserworth in the Market Place, Goslar—Hunting Scene in the Cathedral, 
Munster—Fountain in the Great Square, Lubeck—In the Chapter House of the Cathedral, Munster—Carving on 
Pilaster, Rathstube, Luneburg—St. George and the Dragon, Lubeck. 


The Architecture of Michael Angelo: Part Ill. 


Written by BERESFORD PITE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF: Detail of Niche, San Lorenzo, Florence—The New Sacristy, San Lorenzo—Detail of © 
Window, San Lorenzo—Tomb of Giuliano de Medici, San Lorenzo—The Conservatori Palace, Rome—The Duomo, — 
Florence, Brunelleschi’s Dome—St, Peter’s, Rome (Interior)—The Statue of Marcus Aurelius (showing Bay of “4 
the Conservatori Palace, Rome)—Interior of the Dome, St. Peter’s—St. Peter’s, from the West. : 


The Arts in Ancient Egypt. written by the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FIGURES OF: Scarab of Semen-Ptah (First Dynasty)—Khafra (Cast of Statue at Gizeh— ; 
Statue of Nefert—Statue of Rahetep—Head of Nefert—Shery and His Wife—Scarabs of. Ka-neb, Cheops, — 
(Khu-fu), and Sesuser, of the Third and Fourth Dynasties—Coffin Khufu-anch—Wooden Statue of Ra-em-=ka— — 


Scarab of Khu-neb—Portrait Statue in the Gizeh Museum—Entrance to Pyramid of Khufu—Thy, Fishing from — 
Tomb at Sakkarah—Pyramid at Sakkarah. . Se 


Wild Bird Life in London. Written and Illustrated by R. B. LODGE. 


PONS Se ae 
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Special Supplement: = 

An Interesting Photogravure Plate a 

‘Leather Lane, Holborn.’ = _ 

By F. L. EMANUEL. Se 

No. 4 of “DISAPPEARING LONDON” Series. — 

MONTHLY, 1f- Nett. ee i 

On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 22% 73 ae 
THE . Effingham House, | | | 
ARCHITECTURAL : eae Arundel Street, 


REVIEW. oy Strand, London, W. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


e 
; THE award of the 
The 


aS $ ‘Soane Medallion at the 
Soane Medallion : ; 

Award, R.L.B.A. has given rise 
a to much — justifiable 


omplaint. The subject set was a large 
concert hall, and one of the conditions was 
that the designs must conform to the regula- 
tions of the L.C.C. applying to buildings of 
is class. The Council has awarded the 
rize to a design which ignores this condition. 


ti 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


tions to the promoters of competitions, and has 


_ a standing committee to deal with the subject. 


What should be the attitude of that com- 
mittee towards this ease ? And with what 
influence or authority can the Institute inter- 
yene, in the interests of its members, in an 
outside competition, while its own competi- 
tions are conducted on the same lines ? 
It is not necessary to enlarge on the injustice 
to the other competitors invelved in such an 
award. The L.C.C. regulations are a great 
restriction on the designer, and possibly many 
of the other competitors could have produced 
designs even more admirable in the eyes of 
the Council, if they had felt themselves at 
liberty to ignore these regulations. And this 
prompts the obvious question—Why did the 
Couneil inelude this condition, that the L.C.C. 


_ regulations should be adhered to? The L.C.C. 


is no authority on Architecture, its regulations 
are not founded onthe immutable principles 
of Art. They are merely strictly local and 
temporary rules, forming a rough-and-ready 
way of. guarding against the worst results of 
the possible blunders of the ignorant. There 
is nothing final about them ; there is no need 
to treat them with such an exaggerated 
respect, or to exalt them into a fetish. 


4.01 


site has been improved, but the building has 
been crippled by the L.C.C. regulations. 
Would it be too much to hope that next year 
the Council will wipe away temporary and 
local restrictions of all kinds, and give the 
students a chance to show—just for once— 
what a concert hall should be like. It is 
probably no small part of the secret of the 
suecess of Continental architects with their 
public monuments that, from their earliest 
days, they are taught what such buildings 
should be like, and how they should he 
treated. When they come to deal with 
practical affairs they know how the building 
should be done, and are able to bring it as 
near perfection as the particular cireum- 
stances will allow, and even in the worst 
eases to give at least a suggestion of a fine 
building. With our method of education the 
mind gets accustomed to meanness and 
distortion, and the imagination is dwarfed, 
so that when we do get a chance to do some- 
thing fine we are unable to rise to the 
occasion, And, apart from this, the fact 
remains that to confront the enthusiastic 
student with the regulations of the L.C.C. is 
eruel; it destroys his youthful illusions and 
makes him old before his time. A.R.J. 


ee eae ee ee 
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Apart from the requirements of the L.C.C., 
this design has some grave faults, both of 
-eonstruction and arrangement, but it is 
beside the point to take exception to these, 
as the Council is the judge, and it has set 
the seal of its approval upon them. But such 
faults tend to show that the Council was 
hardly led away by a momentary enthusiasm 
for adesign of superlative architectural merit 
into forgetting the condition it had itself laid 
down. It is possible that on its merits—and it 
has merits, disregarding the L.C.C. regula- 
tions—this design may, in the opinion of the 
Council, be the best, but this is not the point. 
~The point is, that all the designs should have 
complied with these regulations, and_ that 
none of those which did not do so should 
have been admitted to the competition. 
We are continually hearing complaints of 
the way in which municipalities and local 
authorities conduct competitions, and but 


lately two or three glaring instances have — 


arisen’ in which the conditions have been 
ignored. The Institute has framed sugges- 
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While many of these regulations are sensible 
enough, more of them are quite the reverse, 
and place unnecessary and unreasonable diffi- 
culties in the arehitect’s path. In fact, the 
more practical experience we have of them, 
the more we are inclined to the opinion that 
it is rapidly becoming impossible to produce 
Architecture (distinct from building) in any 
district where these rules are in foree. From 
this point of view, then, it does seem un- 
necessary for the Council to needlessly com- 
plicate the programme by the introduction 
of restrictions, few of which are necessary to 
a good building, most of which are fatal. 
To design a building such as a large concert 
hall is sufficient of itself to tax the ability of 
the student, even when free from restrictions 
of all kinds. To do so under the L.C.C: 
regulations, and still to produce Architec- 
ture, is a problem fora master. It will be 
remembered that this same subject was set 
last. year, only in that case the site was 


deformed, against which site a protest was - 
This year the | 


entered in these columns. 


ELEVATION. 


DRAWN BY E. F. KNIGHT. 


On Reflection. 


: Proresr against the 
Saket ieee conduct of competitions 
ones * has become almost a 


staple item in our weekly commentary upon 
Architectural affairs. A correspondent, re- 
ferring to the remarks on the Dartford 
Board School competition which appeared 
in this column in our issue of the 18th inst., 
sends us the conditions of a competition, 
organised by the - Middlesbrough School 
Board, for proposed new schools in Parlia- 
ment Road. Although the competition 
assumes to be public, we believe that no 
advertisement of it has appeared in the pro- 
fessional journals, nor anywhere but in the 
local daily press. The Board undertakes to 
appoint an architect of “* recognised position 

to assist it “in judging the merits of the 
plans”; but although it 1s clearly implied 
that the members of the Board will act at their 


402 


own descretion, and not by the advice of the 
professional Assessor, they frankly admit that 
they offer no premiwm, and the inducement 
to compete is simply their promise to employ 
the successful competitor to execute the 
work ata commission of 4 per cent. The value 
of the proposed building, which will be about 
£13,500, would not justify such a reduction in 
any case, and this unreasonable demand is 
made the more intolerable by the preliminary 
gratuitous labour, and risky investment of 
time and money which are demanded of the 
architect before the commission is placed 
with him. Moreover, although in about 
15 per cent. of public competitions special 


and extraordinary services are included in the . 


» per cent. commission, it is quite exceptional 
for the amount of this commission to be 
reduced. We suggest, with confidence, that 
the Board named 4 per cent. because it was 
1 per cent. less than architects are entitled 
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like an accessory instead of an essential part 
of the building. Besides this the Abbey, so 
far as its exterior is concerned, is vastly more 
estimable as a relic of antiquity and for its 
intimate associations with the history of our 
race, than for any primal beauty in its design. 
To build a spire now, to commemorate 
only the progressivist policy of the London 


County Council, would be an intolerable’ 


desecration which nothing could excuse. 
But if there should be any real fear of 
popular insensibility reaching to such an 
extreme as would sanction the building of a 
spire at Westminster, the impracticability of 
the act would settle the question. Six 
hundred years have not passed without leaving 
their mark upon the Purbeck piers, and 
though the Clerk of Works of the Abbey 
proudly told us some years ago, that if the 
building was neglected and allowed to fall 
to natural decay it would yet stand for a 
thousand years, some of the arches near the 


perpetrated a delicious irony on the 
of his erudition and his accomplishm 
Architecture which he was concerned 
demonstrate and establish. An article | 
appeared in a professional journal criticis 
some late work of his at St. Albans y 
special regard to some panels he had i 
duced. The noble lord replied, with th 
imitable bad taste which we have Jearne¢ 
to expect from him, by abuse and reerimina. 
tions of architects in general, and a ponipous 
justification of his panels in detail. Unfor. 
tunately, however, he spelled the » 
“panel” with two n’s throughout. 
WE have reason to bel 
that the Worshipful | 
pany of Plumbers 
about to approach the President of the Le 
Government Board with a view. to indue 
him to move the Governmentto take some step 
towards enforcing theregistration of plumbers, 


‘Plumbers’ 
Registration. 
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work. We can only say we commend 


the sturdy business instinct developed by 
the Middlesbrough School Board, but regret 
that it has not been applied to a more profitable 
end than to depreciate and impoverish the 
art of Architecture. The just and proper 
course, both for the credit of the Profession 
and the welfare of the practitioner, is for 
architects to abstain in such eases as these. 
This was lately done by the architects of 
Plymouth on the oceasion of just such another 
imposition by the Plymouth Corporation. 


1 “Wuy Nor?” exclaims the 

way Nok! Daily Mail in large orna- 
mental head lines. “Why not finish the 
Abbey now?” and the enterprising paper 
accompanies the enquiry with an accurately 
finished drawing showing the Victoria Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament upon the left 
hand, and upon the right our well-loved 
Abbey tittivated up and trieked out with a 
central tower and spire, which confess, with 
brazen candour, toa near kinship with that 
of Salisbury Cathedral. Personally and 
upon the question of the design alone, we do 
not at all like our Abbey in the guise 
imposed upon it by the Daily Mail. The 
central spire of a Gothic churcli must pre- 
dominate the whole or it becomes weak and 
foolish, and the spire here drawn merely looks 
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crossing have shown signs of spreading, and 
have been braced with iron ties, and it is 
evident the church could not support the 
weight of a completed tower and a spire of 
adequate dimensions without partial recon- 
struction, (he 

: Lorpd GRIMTHORPE has 
putes gL AE alienated himself so effec- 
tually from all lovers and students of archi- 
tecture by the ignorance and pomposity with 
which he set about his gratuitous “ Restora- 
tions’ at St. Albans, that we confess it to be 
with a somewhat unfriendly glee that we find 
him pilloried in the pages of Punch in his 
role of writer of letters to the newspapers. 
The Times, which is always willing to lend 
itself to the expression of ponderous common- 
places above the signature of hereditary 
greatness, has been of late beset with Lord 
Grimthorpe’s performances on the big drum. 
This noble letter-writer’s inanity, his confu- 
sion of ideas, his illiterate methods, his ramb- 
ling relative clauses and parentheses, and his 
school-boy disregard for punctuation are most 
happily and wittily travestied by Punch in a 
letter on “The Weather.” Lord Grimthorpe, 
however, has a happy knack of discrediting 
himself, and we remember an instance, on the 
occasion of one of his last effusions on the 
subject of his work at St. Albans, when he 


SOUTHWOLD CHURCH: PLAN. 


‘is the feeling among the plumbers ther 


DRAWN BY E. F. KNIGHT, 


The scheme of registration and certificates 
which was inaugurated by the Plumbers’ 
Company ten or more years ago, has for a 
long time been favourably regarded by 
Local Government Board, no doubt on 
merits as_a contributory safeguard to 
public health. - It is, of course, unreasona 
to regard the company as having any spe 
care for the public health, or any other seri 
motive than to raise the status of the - 
Nor does the fact that ‘plumbers . 
widely availed themselves of the theore 
and practical test examinations which ~ 
Company has instituted in London and. other 
centres show that the scheme is popular 
or beneficial to the plumbers as a whol 
The struggle for existence assures that 
opportunity, just or unjust, which ena 
one man to become privileged above 
fellow will be sought after. It is, of course, 
true that a very small flaw in plum 
work may occasion a great evil, and tha 
much harm is occasioned by ineompete 
workmen ; but it is also true that the earele: 
or lazy workman is a ccmmoner and- 
more dangerous enemy to sound sanit 
and legislation is a measure which is 
justified by the extremest need. We s 
like to hear from any of our reade i! 
have special opportunities of knowing whe 
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MELLON. 


By Wie JAS 


MEDALLION. DESIGN FOR A CONCERT HALL. 
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THE PRIZE DESIGNS AND 
_-. DRAWINGS. 


TN our last issue we dealt with Mr. Mellon’s 
design for which he was awarded the 
£ e Medallion, and of the work of the other 
fen competitors there is little to be said. 
‘The subject demanding at once qualities of 
utility and a monumental expression in the 
design, and involving complicated questions 
‘of acoustics upon which little is definitely 
_ known, and beset in all directions by the 
minute and often tiresome and unnecessary 
restrictions of the London County Council, 
_ seems, in spite of the number of competitors 
_ who submitted designs, to have been a difficult 
one to handle, and altogether beyond the scope 
-of the young architects under the age of thirty 


+. 


the way he has expressed the dome within the 
building, and the exterior design, although 
deformed by certain affectations, and despite 
the fact that the five leaded ogee domes are 
not well knit and combined with the bulk of 
the edifice, yet harmonises well with the idea 
of a palace of music, if it does not actually 
suggest it “Itinerant Architect’s” design, on 
the other hand, which is also of the “ Romantic” 
order, and is more simply and less ostenta- 
tiously composéd than the last described, dges 
not associate itself readily with the idea of a 
concert hall. ~ 


The designs and drawings submitted in the - 


other competitions are unusually numerous 
and in some instances of extraordinary merit ; 
but it is rather in drawing than in design that 
special excellence is to be noticed. Anyone 
who viewed the late exhibition must have 
remarked how much more attention, both in 
the list of prizes and the contributions of 
competitors, was bestowed upon the subject of 


- BI.B A, PRIZE AWARDS. 


years, to whom thé prize is confined. In most 
- cases the opportunities for a plan that should 
lend itself to impressive internal treatment had 
been frittered away by the practical needs of 
the subject, and in point of external design the 
whole group was disappointing. As presenting 
some points of exception from these general 
remarks we may mention “ Civitali,” “Swan,” 
and in particular “ Lohengrin ” and “ Itinerant 

_ Architect.” 
style, or rather a method, of design now grow- 
ing yearly in popularity, which may in the 
future possibly be known as “early twentieth 
century,” but which for want of a better name 
may now be called “Romantic.” It consists 
in giving expression to a building not in 
accordance with the rules and forms of the 

. traditional styles, but merely in recognition 
of those subtle rules of proportion, texture, 
superimposition, colour, light, and shadow, 
which constitute the primal elements of 
beauty in all styles and dates of architecture. 
-“TLohengrin’s” plan, which indicates rather a 
theatre than a concert hall, seems to have been 
laid out very scientifically on some one of the 
many theories of acoustics, and in other par- 


ticulars appears to have been suggested by 


These last two have affected a ~ 


drawing than that of design. The drawing at 
these exhibitions becomes year by year more 
marvellous—there is no other word—and the 
Pugin Studentship this year has, in the 
opinion of the prizes committee, produced a 
larger competition and better work than has 
been shown in any previous year, in spite of 
the remarkable excellence of the work sub- 


‘mitted for this prize during the past ten years. 


It cannot, however, be said that the quality of 
the designs of the rising generation of our 
architects bears any comparison in point of 
excellence with that of their drawings, and it 
is to be regretted that so much attention 
should be given to drawing by the aspirants 
to fame in an art which demands scientific 
knowledge, imagination, and original thought, 
but in no case an extraordinary skill in 
draughtsmanship. The group submitted 


by aspirants to the prize endowed by Sir. 


William Tite, to promote the study in England 
of Italian architecture, is only one of many 


instances which may have been remarked of late”) 


years, in which the merits of the design are 
entirely subservient to the remarkable ability 
of the draughtsmanship. The Tite Prize this 
year has, however, produced a better competi- 


‘4 the Wagnerian Theatre at Bayreuth, We like | tion than usual, Hight sets of designs for a 


Royal mausoleum were submitted, the award 
—a certificate and £30—being made to Mr. 
James B. Fulton, a special medal and five 
guineas being allotted to Mr. Alexander M, 
Gardiner, and a certificate of honourable 
mention to Mr. Ernest Jago. Mr. Fulton’s 
design has not quite such an imposing air as 
one would expect to find in a Royal mausoleum ; 
it is, in point of fact, considerably the smallest 
of the whole group. ‘This lack of grandeur 
is particularly noticeable as Mr. Fulton’s 
beautifully drawn perspective shows only the 
building itself, and not the approach and flight 
of steps upon which it stands. The design has 
considerable merit. It expresses, as far as its 
exterior is concerned, exactly what its author 
meant. It says one thing in a finished and 
complete way. Within it is less successful. 
The building is too lofty in relation to the 
dimensions of the plan for the dome to be 
entirely satisfactory, and the whole has a 
stilted look, Mr. Fulton’s internal perspective 
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THE GRISSELL COMPETITION. HON. MENTION. DESIGN FOR FRUIT, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE MARKET ;: 


CONSTRUCT(ONAL DETAILS. BY CHARLES A, DAUBNEY, 


is, however, one of the most able and forcible 
line drawings, sketchy though it is, that we 
have ever seen, though in point of style this 
design can hardly be considered_Italian—free 
Renaissance, or late Renaissance best describes 
it. All competitors for the prize have intro- 
duced one form or another of dome into 
their compositions, except “ Endeavour,” who 
has reverted to a classic order of design, 
consisting in a pseudo-peryteral rectangular 
building, with a pediment at either end, 
surmounted by a pyramidal scheme of reced- 
ing courses suggested by the famous Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus, which is supported on 
the colonnade within the building. The 
Grissell Prize, for the encouragement of the 
study of construction, produced four designs 
for the fruit, flower, and vegetable market 
which was the subject set. Mr. G, Gardner 
Wallace won this prize—a gold medal and 
ten guineas—with a market consisting of two 
rectangular wings with a central dome over 
the intersection of the two axes of the building. 
All competitors used glass. and iron roofing 


‘supported on iron columns; which was one 


of the conditions of competition. Both the 
winner of the award and“ Artichoke” succeed- 
ing in producing designs of architectural 


4.04 


merit with a difficult and rather uninteresting 
subject. 

Of the prizes for Studies and Drawings, the 
Owen Jones Studentship, as usual, was not dis- 
tinguished by a numerous entry; in spite of 
the value of the prize, which is £100, only 
three sets of drawings were submitted. Those 
handed in by Mr. John Stewart are studies 
made strictly in accordance with the object of 
the founder of the prize, who established it to 
promote the study of colour decoration. Too 
often the drawings do not fufil the intention of 
the donor ; and students are apt to forget that | 
a study of a sunset, for instance, is not a study 
in the decorative value of colour. Mr. E T. A. 
Wigram has somewhat fallen into this error, 
and many of his beautiful drawings 
and water-colour sketches belong too nearly 
to the domain of the mere water-colour 
artist to recommend them to the prizes 
committee. Mr. John Stewart has made 
excellent studies of painted mosaic, majolica, 
marble, and stained-glass decorations, chiefly 
from the towns of Northern Italy. The only 
fault we find are that his colour lacks brilliancy 
and is muddy, and that he has been too 
accurate in exactly reproducing the accidental 
blemishes, and the stains of time, which 
occur upon the originals of his various 
subjects. 

The ever-popular Pugin Prize we have 
already alluded to. Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford 
has won this prize with a large number of 
accurate, vigorous coloured drawings and 
sketches. He includes. some admirable 
studies of coloured glass from King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. Mr. E. H. Bennett 
has been awarded a special medal and 
five guineas for some wonderful studies of the 
west and north porches of Chartres Cathedral. 
He has more than one study of each subject, 
and has drawn a detail of one jamb of the 
west porch both in sepia and in line. These 
are such works as Mr. Ruskin would 
admire. They are most valuable_ records, 
besides being drawings of very remarkable 
merit. We hope that their author will be 
able to dispose of them to some public gallery 
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‘R.I.B.A. PRIZE AWARDS: THE GRISSELL COMPETITION, HON. MENTION. 
FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE MARKET, 


or museum, for they are a great deal too good 
to be relegated to the great limbo of students’ 
drawings. The whole set of contributions to 
the Pugin competition is, as has been said, of 
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R.I.B.A, PRIZE AWARDS: THE GRISSELL GOLD 
VEGETABLE MARKET. 


BY G. GARDNER WALLACE, 
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MEDAL.. PLAN OF FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
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“PLAN OF FRUIT, 
BY CHARLES A, DAUBNEY, 


extraordinary merit, but we partioulasty % 
notice the pencil studies of Mr. Albert — 
_ Herbert, who has won with them a certificate — 
of honourable. mention. He gets a won- — 
derful softness and variety of light and — 
-shadow and of, texture into his pencil work. 
We think he would have won a higher recog- _ 
nition if he had submitted some good — 
measured drawings, and not confined himse ie 
tosketching bits and corners of buildings. ~ 

The measured drawing prize has. prod == 
a remarkably fine example of architectural 
draughtsmanship, in the drawing of the north — 
porch of St. Paul’s. The subject is nota large 
one, but Mr. H. E. Kirby has made a lot of it. — 
We never saw better architectural drawing — 
in point of mechanical accuracy, and equality _ 
and precision of line. Mr, Heaton Comyn, — 
who, with Mr. E. F. Knight, has won a special _ 
prize with his drawing of St. Catherine’s, — 
Cambridge, has rather spoiled his set by back- _ 
lining—a vicious accomplishment atthe best. 
His drawing, however, is strong and bold, and =. 
it is perhaps a pity that his subject was not 
one of greater architectural interest. In 
contradistinction to him, Mr. Knight errs 
somewhat in the extreme minuteness of. his 
methods. In his one-eighth inch sealedrawing 
of Southwold Church he has shown as much 
as most draughtsmen would attempt in a 
quarter-inch scale drawing. This extreme 
minuteness is a mistake; small ornament 
cannot be properly or clearly shown to so — 
small a scale, and for architectural purposes a 
few details to a larger scale are of greater 
value. 

Among these prize sheviaes. was. exhibited - 
the work done by the Pugin and Aldwinkle 
students, Mr. De Gruchy and Mr. Fulton, on wa 
their studentship tour. We notice the Pugin 
studentis developing afreerstyleand a personal 
and characteristic touch in whichwe have hither- 
to found his drawing sadly lacking. Mr. Fulton 
has added to the reputation he won with his e 
drawings submitted for the Pugin Prize last 
year. “Whatever he draws is presented in- 
his own quaint individual style. He includes 
among his studies some drawings of plants: — y 
after the manner of those which will be re- — 
‘membered in last year’s exhibition. They are _ 
of their kind as mee as ony eine. we have 
ever seen. 
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> Fenrvary 1, 1899.] 
Mr. H. H. Statham on the Planning 
_._. of Concert Halls. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
; British Architects on January 23rd, Mr. 
H. H. Statham made some remarks, as stated 


in our report of the meeting in last week’s 


issue, on the planning of concert halls, with 


special reference to the Soane Medallion 


‘designs. In view of the extraordinary interest 


_ excited by the Institute’s award in this com- 
_ petition, an extended report of Mr, Statham’s 
_ speech will probably be read with interest. 


- With regard to the designing of concert 
Statham remarked 
that unless it was stated in the conditions 


that the hall was to be used also for 
E other purposes, such as dancing, it was 
_ desirable to have the floor slightly rising from 


front to back. A large expanse of smooth wall 


_ was generally a danger in the case of echo. The 
_ object was for the sound to get to the ears of 


the hearers, but not to be brought back to 
them again; a large expanse of wall became a 
reflecting surface which required to be broken 


up. It was more difficult to extinguish echo 
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always required and were always placed in 
that position, so as to be just opposite the 
conductor and therefore directly under his 
control. The reason being that if the drums 
were the least bit out of time the effect would 
be disastrous. Wherever possible it was best 
to have the passage from the green-room to 
the orchestra on a level; at all events there 
should be no 
Steps In UNEXPECTED PLAcEs, 


To trip up while making his way to the plat- 
form was very disconcerting to a singer. 
Speaking of the arrangement of the organ Mr. 
Statham said that most of the competitors 
seemed to have no idea of the size of a modern 
concert-organ, of which an average specimen 
would require about 300 square feet of area, 
and the pipes and soundboards would weigh 
over twenty tons, An organ was not, therefore, 
a thing that could be hung up on the wall 
where they pleased. For a first-class concert- 
organ height was required for a 32ft. pipe, 
which meant 3ft. or 4ft. in addition to the 
82ft. The system of carrying the organ on 
girders over the heads of the chorus got it out 
of the way, no doubt, but it was a very bad 
position for the effect of the instrument; it 
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ANCIENT & MODERN BUILDINGS 
IN. PALESTINE. 


(Continued from page 394.) 

Rk. A. C, DICKIE opened the discussions 
which followed Mr. Pite’s lecture, re- 
ported in our last issue, and proposed a 

vote of thanks to the lecturer. Mr. Dickie 
stated that the modern part of Jerusalem 
is interesting only in the way that it illus- 
trated the great increase of Jewish popu- 
lation there. Outside the walls a new 
city had sprung up, and seemed. to have 
arranged itself in a irregular and wriggling 
manner. Most of the modern building was 
uninteresting, and it was a pleasure to come 
upon Mr. Pite’s hospital. When he was 
last at Jerusalem some of the finest 
buildings had been painted a sickly pink 
in honour of the German Emperor’s visit, 
and the beautiful grille in the Mosque of 
Omar had been painted yellow. The report 
that the streets and walls had been cleaned 
was only partly true, for the filth had been 
removed from the main streets and deposited 
in the side alleys, and had doubtless been 
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HALF FRONT ELEVATION. 
THE GRISSELL COMPETITION. 


in the case of curved walls than of smooth 
ones. “With reference to the , 


- PosiTION OF THE ORCHESTRA, 


_ Mr, Statham remarked that he had noticed 


x 


. 


on one, if not more, of the competition designs 
the chorus seats were put straight across. 
That was bad. The seats for chorus and band 
were always placed.on a curve for practical 
reasons. It was desirable that the chorus, 


_ when standing, should turn as much as they 


could towards the conductor, so that they 
could the more easily follow his directions, 
while at the same time attending to their 
music. A still more important point was that 
the two sides of the chorus should be able to 
hear each other; if they were put partially 
facing each other they were able to do so, and 
that was a great assistance in 


Kererine TIME, 


It did not do, however, to arrange the seats in 
a horseshoe form, because then the audience 
could not hear so well. In more than 
one of the designs the orchestra was placed 


to stand on a flat floor at the base of 
the chorus. 


That was a bad arrangement, 


+ because those behind would be shut out from 


- yiew.-of the conductor. 


The orchestra should 


-~ be placed on steps which should follow the 


— 


same curve as the chorus. The chorus could 
do with 2ft. 6in. steps, the band required 


_ broader ones, say about 3ft. 2in., because room 


must be allowed for the players of bow instru- 


ments to move their: arms backwards and 


- forwards. Mr. Statham proceeded to explain, 


vt 


with the aid of a diagram, the best positions 
forthe different instrumentalists. The centre 
portion of the top tier, for a width of about 
6ft., should be projected outward to form a 
platform for the kettledrums, which were 
GGG 


HON. MENTION. 


should be brought down as low as possible. If 
the organ were built on the floor so as to 
project into the chorus seats, that was a good 
position for the instrument itself, but bad for 
the chorus, as a certain proportion of them 
were isolated in a bay on each side of the organ. 
He considered the best 


PosITION FOR THE ORGAN 


was at the back of the chorus, utilising the 
space not required at each side for the chorus 
stairs. Above the ceiling of the staircase the 
sides of the organ would stand free. The 
bellows for a large organ ought to be provided 
for in the vaults. In recent times the manage- 
ment of long movements (electric or pneu- 
matic) between keyboard and organ had become 
so easy that there was no excuse for placing the 
organist near the organ. His position should 
be near the front of the orchestra and facing 
the conductor. The player could then hear 
the effect of the organ in combination with 
band and chorus, which he could not do when 
sitting close under it. There should be a 
definite line of demarcation between the 
chorus and band; this was seldom done (he 
had never seen it except at the Albert Hall), 
but it was a great deal better to divide them 
up than to let instrumentalists get mixed up 
with the chorus singers. 


GRANITE columns, in memory of the late 
Prince Bismarck, are to be erected in 200 
cities and towns of Germany. An urn or 
brazier will be placed on top, and from this 
fire will burn every first of April. Such, at 
any rate, is the scheme of commemoration 
which the University students hope to see 
carried out, and they are inviting designs for 
a cola, 5 


HALF SECTION, 
FRUIT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE MARKET. 


BY CHARLES A. DAUBNBY, 


distributed again. The Jaffa Gate was thought 
scarcely the sort of entry for the Kaiser, on 
account of its crooked nature, so a breach was 
made for him to the left of it. He considered, 
with Mr, Pite, that St. Mark’s was nowhere in 
comparison with the Mosque of Omar. The 
toughness of the natives to encounter infec- 
tious stenches had been strikingly evidenced 
at the Pool of Siloam, when they begged the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to stop throwing 
down carbolic acid, which it had been thought 
would relieve the natives, as it had such a 
nasty smell, The method of constructing a 
dome was as follows: After the four walls had 
risen to a certain height the centering of 
the roof was modelled in brushwood; on this 
brushwood a layer of lime and earth was put, 


- with another similar layer on top. The dome 


was made above this, and consisted of muddy 
lime and stones, the lime concrete being 
rapidly conveyed up gangways, and the whole 
of the dome was built in such a short time 
that the construction settled naturally, so 
that after weeks of rain the domes were not 
found to let the water through. 

Mr. Alex. Payne, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr, Pite had resisted a great 
temptation in not dealing more fully with 
ancient buildings, for the country was covered 
with them. Mr, Pite had done them a great 
service in giving them his experience, and 
it would be a benefit to any architect who 
might have to carry out work there, The 
speaker had given the whole of his time to the 
old building, and had not troubled about the 
hideous modern German buildings in Jeru- 
salem. He said that Palestine was a very 
expensive country to travel in, One could 
only make twenty miles a day, and could only 
travel in the interior of the country on horse- 
back, An immense retinue had to be engaged, 
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and everybody had to be “squared,” so that 
expenses came to about £3 a day.. The periods 
of Architecture in Palestine had been the 
Israelitish, Roman, ~Early Christian, and 
Mohammedan. There were Cyclopean periods 
when immense stones were used. 

._Mr. R. Phené Spiers stated he considered 
Mr. Pite had done the right thing for his 
hospital in keeping the building simple and 
employing native methods of construction. 
.In reply to some questions of Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, Mr. Payne stated that the 
tank under the mosque of Omar was roughly 
about 40ft. deep, by 100ft. each way, nearly 
750ft. in circumference, supported on columns, 
and was now dry in summer; and Mr. Dickie 
stated that the aqueduct to Jerusalem had 
been finished, but no water was in it, it having 
silted up. Mr. Prynne, continuing, said that 
travel in Palestine must excite strong 


GIOTTO’S PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 


ge discovery of the fresco by Giotto, con- 
taining portraits of Dante, Brunetto 
Latini, Corso Donati and other contemporaries 
of the poet, in the chapel of the Bargello or 
Palazzo del Podesta at Florence, appears from 
an article in the Rivista d'Italia by Cav. 
Giacomo Boni on the study of Dante in 
America (reprinted by the Dante Society of 
Rome), to have been mainly due to the 
initiative of Richard Henry Wilde a native of 
Ireland,’ settled in America, who in 1835 
travelled to Italy, where he remained four 
years for the purpose of studying the history 
and literature of the country. He obtained 
permission from the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to make researches in the .Medicean archives 
where, in his own words, like a child in a 
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* Wilde has, besides, the credit of having 
tributed, together with Giovanni Aubr 
Bezzi, a Piedmontese exile, and. Seymo 
Kirkup, an English painter, residing — 
Florence, to the discovery in 1840 of the por- — 
trait of Dante in the palace of the Podesta at — 
Florence. A subscription was commenced by — 
the English and American residents a 
visitors in Florence for the purpose of defray-— 
ing the expense of searching for and restoring — 
the frescoes in the chapel of the palace of the — 
Podesta, which had been converted into a ~ 
prison, but the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
probably resenting this interference, ap- — 
pointed a commission, consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, the Marchese Nerli, Con- 
servator of Ancient Buildings e# officio, Signor — 
Bezzi, the sculptor Cav. Bartolini, and the 
painter Paolo de’ Marchesi-Ferroni and_ 


assigned a sum of money for the work which 
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emotions in all, but perhaps especially in 
architects and archeologists. Jerusalem 
was in this way still the queen of cities, and 
it was’sad to see the religious and architec- 
tural chaos that now existed there. 

The vote was carried, and Mr. Pite, in briefly 
replying, said he wished to mention, among the 
modern buildings in Jerusalem, the new house 
and church for the Anglican bishop, built by 
Mr. George H.- Jeffery, F.R.I.B.A., which was 
an interesting building. 


New Scuoots are to be erected at Cotteridge, 
for the King’s Norton School Board. 

Tux ceremony of dedicating a newly-erected 
side altar took place last Sunday week at 
St. Raphael’s Church, Bristol. The altar 
forms a handsome addition to the church, and 
is of massive oak. Behind it stands a reredos, 
divided into five panels, enriched with carving 
in bas relief, and it is flanked with wains- 
cotting on the north and south. The designer 
was Mr. Tate. The work ‘of erection was 


executed by Mr. George Cook, of Canons’ | 
Marsh. ; ; % 


MEDAL. 


flowery meadow, he gathered everything that 
came in his way, regardless of its value, until 
recognising the futility of this pursuit, he re- 
solved to limit his researches to documents 
relating to Dante and his times. Returning 
to America, Wilde died of yellow fever in 1847, 
leaving his work—“The life and times of 
Dante Alighieri”—in manuscript, and some 
translations of Italian lyrics, the most success- 
ful being the Sonnets, from Dante’s Canzonieri. 
Wilde, by his researches, established the fact 
that Dante was a member of the secret 
council at Florence, and voted against the 
proposal to send troops to Pope Boniface VIIT. 
He also vindicated the accuracy on some 
points of the old biographers. and commentators 
where unjustly censured; he identified Pigello 
Portinari (one of the young men poisoned by 
the conspirators in 1300) as the brother of 
Beatrice and friend of Dante. This explained 
the hitherto insoluble problem, the Roman 
virtue of the poet in suggesting the pro- 
scription of his intimate friend, Guido 
Cavalcanti, and conveys a full conviction of 
the poet’s innocence, and the iniquity of the 
sentence passed upon him by his enemies, 


DESIGN FOR A FRUIT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE MARKET, 


| Western Railway is being greatly enlarged er 
- - | Anew section was opened last week, ~ - - 
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proved more than sufficient for the purpose. A 
picture restorer was employed, Marini by 
name, who after some months work and the 
removal of successive coats of whitewash 
varying from three-quarters of an inch to an 
inch anda half in thickness, succeeded in laying 
bare the frescoes on the walls of the chapel and 
among others the group referred to by Vasa 
containing the portrait of Dante. = 

Mr. Kirkup pointed out in the “ Spectator ” 
of the 11th May, 1850, that the eye of the 
portrait had been destroyed by a nail hole, 
and that Marini filled up the hole and painted 
a new eye, which was too small and badly out 
of drawing ; he then touched up the face and 
the dress, destroyimg the expression and 
character of the work. The colours in which 
Dante was dressed, the tricolor of Young Italy — 
being distasteful to the Grand Duke, cannot 
now be seen, the green colour of his mantle 
having been converted into a chocolate. 
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MOSAICS AND MOSAIC WORK. 


PY mosaics, in the widest senseof the 
word, is to be understood the art of 
_producing a design or painting by the joining 
together of small pieces of hard substances, 
either naturally or artificially coloured, and 
hard stones, marbles, and glass are the 
materials most frequently used in this descrip- 
tion of work. ‘Two subdivisions may be made, 
according to the nature of the process. One, 
_ mosaics, properly so called, the combination of 
many pieces by which a decorative surface is 
_ eonstructed; the other, inlays, in which 
- various figures or spaces are cut out of a 
ground, and filled in with another substance, 
or with different tints of the same material. 
_ There are almost endless varieties of both 
kinds. — 
__ _Descriptions.—A very learned Italian writer 
has divided Roman mosaics into four classes, 
_ namely, tesselated and sectile, applied to pave- 
- ments generally ; and j/ictile and verminulated, 
or pictorial, applied to walls and vaults. 
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ments, and pictures, the entire subject being 
pourtrayed in its true shades and colours, by a 
judicious arrangement of small cubes of differ- 
ent coloured marbles, and where extreme 
brilliancy was required by the aid of gems and 
pieces of jictile work. This kind of mosaic 
may be divided into three sub-divisions, not of 
difference of work, but of scale. The largest 
kind was generally employed for large 
pavements or ceilings, and represented figures 
of gods or curtains and thelike. In this work, 
though the stones used are not always of a 
regular shape, they more nearly approach the 
square than in any of the smaller styles. The 
medium or middle was a much finer kind of 
work, andsuch subjects were generally executed 
in it as demanded greater delicacy in the treat- 
ment and softness in the shades and tints— 
eupids and children, flowers and festoons. This 
medium mosaic was employed chiefly for the 
decoration of walls, and it is this method 
which has virtually come down to our own 
times. 

The modern process of making mosaics 
commonly employed at Rome is this: A plate, 
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CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COMPETITION. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


HE competition instituted by the Hull 
Public Libraries Committee has just 
been brought to a conclusion. Their 

assessor, Mr. Sydney R, J. Smith, who adjudi- 
cated on the designs, has awarded the first 
premium of £50 to Mr. James S. Gibson, 11, 
Gray’s Inn Square, London; the second 
premium to Mr. Henry F. Williams, 149, 
Fleet Street, E.C.; the third to Mr. Edwin 
J. Sadgrove and Alfred A. Webbe, joint 
architects, 22, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
Fifty-one sets of drawings were submitted, 
out of which number only two or three were 
from local architects. Considerable skill and 
ingenuity was displayed in dealing with the 
subject on a somewhat inconvenient site. 
The site has frontages to two streets—Albion 
Street and Baker Street—and it was suggested 
in the conditions issued that no room should, 
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these the tesselated is probably the most 
ancient, and consisted of small cubes of 
marble, seldom averaging more than three 
- quarters of an inch square, worked by hand 
into such simple geometrical figures as, when 
combined, would best compose a large figure 
equally geometrical, but, of course, more com- 
= plex. The first contrasts employed were black 
and white. The sectile, or sliced work, was 


Ee formed of the different slices of marble of . 


which figures and ornaments were made, and 
the most notable example is to be found in the 
_ splendid pavement of the Pantheon at Rome, 
where the principal marbles are arranged in 
alternate round and square slabs. The /ictile 
work was composed of small portions of mixed 
 silex and alumina, coloured-by the addition of 
one of the metallic oxides. The principal 
advantages offered by this material were that 
it could be obtained of any variety of colour, 
from the most delicate to the most intense ; 
that it could be easily reduced to any 
given form ; that it was far less costly than the 
precious marbles; and, lastly, that it could 
— be covered with an untarnishable gilding. The 
_ following was the process for producing this 
gold ground tesserx existing at Pompeii. On 
apiece of vitrious compound—in shape and size 
a thin tile and unburnt—a sheet of glass was 
laid, and over that a piece of goldleaf covered by 
another sheet of very fine glass; the whole 
being then placed in a kiln was burnt to such 
_. a point as to render the union of the parts 
> 
: 


geneous in substance. It was then broken up 


into the required sizes. The vermiculated work, 
the most elaborate of the four varieties was 
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perfect, and to make the whole tile homo- _ 


supplied to the direct imitation of figures, orna- 


generally of metal of the required size, is first 
surrounded by a margin rising about three 
quarters of an inch from the surface. A mastic 
cement, composed of powdered lime, stone, and 


- linseed oil, is then spread over as a coating a 


quarter of an inch in thickness. When set 
this is again covered with plaster of Paris to 
the level of the margin; upon this is traced a 
very careful outline of the picture to be copied 
and just so much as willadmit of the insertion 
of the small pieces of Smalto glass is removed 
from time to time by a fine chisel. The work- 
man then selects from the trays, in which are 
kept thousands of varieties of colour, a piece of 
the tint which he wants, and carefully brings 
itto the necessary shape. This piece is then 
moistened with a little cement, and embedded 
in its proper situation, the process being 
repeated till the picture is finished, when the 
whole being ground down to an even face and 
polished, becomes an imperishable work of art. 
The Florentine mosaic, which is chiefly 
employed for altars, tombs, and coffers, is com- 


posed of materials in veneers, the expense and | 
None but | 


the labour being both very great. 
the hardest stones are employed, every 
separate piece must be backed by thicker 
slices of slate or marble to obtain additional 
strength, and every minute portion must be 
found till it exactly corresponds with the 
pattern previously cut. W.N.B. 


Puans for the erection of sixty-three houses 
and a higher grade Board School were passed 
at last week’s meeting of the ford Urban 
District Council. 


DESIGN FOR CONCERT HALL: SECTION. 


‘central entrance. 


BY W: A, MELLON. 


if possible, be a passage way to any other 
room; and this appears to have been the crux 
of the whole problem, whether to carry a 
corridor right through from one street to the 
other, and, if so, whether to put it on the side 
of the Church Institute or the opposite side. 

In the first premiated design the corridor 
has been placed upon the opposite side, and 
carried through to Albion Street, forming a 
The news and magazine 
rooms are placed on the Baker Street portion of 
the site, the lending library occupying a central 
position. Next the Church Institute, the ladies’ 
room and dining room, entered therefrom by 
the staff, are placed on the Albion Street front. 
On the other side of the corridor, which is 
13ft. 3in.-wide, are the librarian’s office on 
Albion Street front, the work room, and public 
stairs to reference room. 

The reference room, 30ft. Gin. by 44ft. 9in., 
occupies the Albion Street front, with book 
store attached next Church Institute. No 
staff entrance is provided, and the two w.c.’s 
on either side of the principal entrance does 
not seem a happy arrangement. The design 
has, however, been carefully thought out; the 
plan is simple and compact; all the public 
rooms are well arranged, and under the control 
and supervision of the staff. 

The exterior is treated in a somewhat severe 
manner, and may be called a free adaptation 
of Georgian. The centre portion is stone with 
pilasters at the angles and columns with deeply 
recessed arch in the centre. The wings are of 
brick, with stone window dressings. A turret 
occupies the angle next Hull Church Institute, 
which, however, does not appear to group very 
happily with the rest of the elevation. The 
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composition of Albion Street front does not 
appear to have been so well considered as other 
features of the design, and we fear, with tall 
buildings on either side of it, the new library 
will look rather in a hole. 

The second premiated design places the cor- 
ridor next Church Institute, and the whole of 
the accommodation on the opposite side, with 
Lending Library on Albion Street. The 
ladies’ room placed on Baker Street. front 
appears very ill-considered, in respect of super- 
vision and service. This design has a very 
ordinary rusticated elevation. 

The third premiated design has a peculiar 
Renaissance front, three arches on the ground 
floor, with columns and groups of three 
windows above each, and a large tower 
which appears somewhat inappropriate. The 
iron cresting on the roof is not a success. 
the plan the hall and corridor occupy too 
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conditions of the competition, is not to exceed | 


£7500, which includes warming, ventilating, 
lighting, sanitary work, and fire appliances. 

All the drawings were on exhibition in the 
banqueting room of the Town Hall on Friday, 
the 20th, and Saturday, the 21st of January, 
when a- considerable number of. those inte- 
rested inspected the designs. 


LEEDS HOUSING SCHEME. 


d Pcence Corporation has a large housing 
scheme on hand which is giving it a good 
deal of trouble. An insanitary area has been 
cleared and the people displaced have to be 
rehoused. One of the reasons why the area in 
question—the York Street area—was con- 


LZAN OF STREET FLOOR. 


5o_ 
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the local enactments during a transition 
period, in the confidence that the Corporati 
would carry out the general sanitary law 
rapidly as possible. The Board do not regard 
the. decision of the Committee as expressing 
‘or implying any approval of the principle — 
of back-to-back houses.” The letter from 
the Local Government concludes thus:—~ 
“ Under these circumstances, and having — 
regard to the fact that this proposal would 
be altogether in contravention of principles 
which, after mature consideration, have been — 
adopted and maintained by the Board for — 
many years, the Board are not prepared to — 
accede to the proposals which were submitted — 
on behalf of the Town Council.” The — 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation have — 
received this communication with a good — 
deal of dissatisfaction. It is contended that — 
the type of building condemned was very — 
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much valuable space; indeed, the whole scheme 
requires a good deal of pulling together. 

It has undoubtedly been a very keen com- 
petition, as six out of the fifty-one designs 
sent in show a very high standard of excel- 
lence both in plan and elevation. We under- 
stand that some were thrown out on account 


of expensive fronts, others on account of the | 


size of the perspective drawings. 

A very beautiful design shows a columnar 
treatment carrying an eaves cornice on the 
first floor, with gables at either end, and a 
turret next Church Institute. The plan is 
distinctly good, but fails in not giving the 
passage through to Baker Street ; it, however, 
provides a fine lending library and good 
scheme for future extension. A fine perspec- 
tive drawing, one of the best in the room, 
shows the design to advantage. 

The materials proposed for carrying out the 
successful design are local pressed brick and 
white Ancaster stone, the main roof to be 
covered with green Westmoreland slates, The 
ground floor public rooms will have. wood 
block floors, and entrance hall and vestibules 
laid in mosaic. The walls internally of 
corridors and hall will have dadoes of glazed 
bricks or tiles, 

The cost of the building, according to the 


THE SOANE MEDALLION. 


demned as insanitary was that the houses were 
chiefly of the kind known as “ back to back ” 
houses. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
Corporation has proposed to re-erect dwellings 
of the same class. But the Local Government 
Board has put its foot down on the proposal. 
It was contended by the Corporation that 


Parliament specially recognised the erection | 


of back-to-back houses; but to this the 
Local Government Board replies :—‘‘ The 
Board do not consider that the practice of 
erecting back-to-back houses was approved by 
Parliament in 1893. It will be seen from the 
evidence of the proceedings before the Police 
and Sanitary Committee on the Leeds Improve- 
ment Bill of 1893 that the Committee were 
asked to sanction the clause—now Section 7 of 
the Act—as the effect of it would be to prevent 
or supersede the worst forms of back-to-back 
houses which the then local legislation of Leeds 
allowed or tolerated, and because in the event 
of that legislation being repealed without the 
substitution of the new clause it would be 
necessary to make temporary arrangements 
until building by-laws could be obtained under 
the general law; and’the Board regard the 


-Committee’s decision—which will be found at 


page, 218 of the evidence—as being directed to 


mitigate the evils existing andallowable under | and colour, - 
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DESIGN FOR CONCERT HALL: 


_lowest class—children seven and eight yea: 


colours, without any model to copy from, 


PLAN. BY W, A, MELLON, 


different from that which it is proposed to 
erect. In the words of one member, a back- 
to-back house of the improved type is far 
superior to any tenement dwelling. However, 
the Committee has now no option but to 
amend its scheme. a 


Tue rising generation ought to grow up _ 
with an appreciation of beauty in form and 
colour to which their parents in many instances 
are strangers. For the past two years a 
interesting experiment in the development of 
artistic taste and love of colour in elementar 
school children has been in progress in th 
boys’ department of the Alma Board Schoo 
Bermondsey. Instead of the children bein 
taught the old freehand system of drawing, 
beginning with lines, angles, and parallel 
they are supplied—in accordance with ’ the 
alternative syllabus of drawing issued by the 
Education Department—with watercolours and 
brushes, and trained to make original design 
in colours. Many of the boys even in th 


old—produce with their brushes and water 


pretty designs, which show a real sense of form - 


KEYSTONES. 


A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened last 
week at Horfield. The total cost of the build- 
ing is about £3000. 

‘Toe Essex County Council has resolved to 

oppose the London County Council’s Water 

Bills in the coming session. 

- -Hanpsome new premises are being built in 

Glasgow for Messrs. Stewart and M’Donald. 

The entire front is to be built fire-resisting. 

THERE is great need for a new infirmary in 

_ County Tyrone, and strong efforts are being 

made to obtain the necessary funds. The cost 

of the proposed building will be about 
~ £10,000. © 

_ ‘Tre result of the first two weeks’ working 

of the London County Council’s tramway 

_ showed an increase in the takings of £176 as 

- compared with those of the two ‘corresponding 

weeks last year. 

Tue group of Vienna artists known as 
Secessionists have opened their third exhibi- 
- tion in that city. Only foreign works are on 
view; these include a number of watercolour 
_ drawings by Mr. Walter Crane. 

-- MAncursteER Corporation has been sum- 
moned by the Mersey and Irwell Joint Com- 
mittee for polluting the Ship Canal and the 
river Mersey. The hearing was, at the county 

_ police court last Wednesday, adjourned for 
three months. 

A synpicarnhas acquired for 1,472,000 dollars 

the entire street railway system and _ street 

railway concessions in Havana, Cuba. The 
city will have, it is said, one of the finest 
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expected to be commenced in the spring. 
_ A MEMORIAL window to. the late Captain 
_ Trotter, a popular Worcestershire huntsman, 
has been unveiled in the Church of Martin 
_ Hussingtree. The window, which is of bold 
_ design and rich colouring, depicts St. Michael 

and the Dragon, and is placed on the west side 

_ of the church. 

‘Mr. T. Butter Witson informs us that 
he has taken into partnership Mr. Robert P. 
Oglesby, who has been associated with him 

_ for the past. fifteen years. The style of the 
— firm will in future be T. Butler Wilson and 

Oglesby, architects, 72, New Bond Street W., 
- and at Harrogate. 

THe Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council has rejected the plans sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Industrial Dwellings 
Company for erecting a block of working-class 

- dwellings in New Church Road, Camberwell. 

The reason for the refusal was not stated in 

the committee’s resolution. 

THe Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington is to be lighted by electricity. 
The electric light will be gradually introduced 
into the various parts of the large building— 

* first of all into the offices and studies of the 
staff and the workshops in the basement, then 
into the various public galleries. 

- Tum Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Strood, 
-which recently sustained serious damage by 
fire, has met with another misfortune. During 

a gale, a portion of the tower has been 

blown down. A _ heavy piece of masonry 

crashed through the roof and fell on the floor 
of the church, narrowly missing the font. 

In connection with the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Society, prizes of £3 3s. and £2 2s. 
are offered for competition amongst members. 

- The subject for the first prize is a set of 
_ working drawings for a small hotel at a 

Scottish summer resort on the coast, and for 

the second a design for the treatment of a 

classic room after the style of Wren or Gibbs. 

A sxerizs of lectures on matters connected 

_ with building is being delivered on Monday 
evenings at the Carpenters’ Hall, London 
~ Wall, E.C. On Monday evening Professor 
Banister Fletcher is to lecture on “ Orna- 
-ment;” and he will be followed on Febru- 
ary 13th by Mr. Basil Mott on “ Building 
an Underground Railway,” on the 20th by 

Professor Roger Smith on “ Terra-cotta,” and 
on the 27th by Mr. William Poll, on “ English 
Playhouses in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
_ Eighteenth Centuries.” The lectures will be 
illustrated with photographs, specimens, and 
_ Jantern slides, Admission is free, 
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Some discussion took place at last Thursday’s 
meeting of the Corporation of the City of 
London on the subject of the bridge which 
Messrs. Faudel-Phillips have thrown across 
Queen’s Head Passage to connect their two 
warehouses. The legality of the proceeding 
was questioned, but it was decided that the 
bridge should be allowed to remain during the 
pleasure of the Corporation. 

An interesting find is réported to have been 
made in Norwich Cathedral. While excava- 
tions were being made in the neighbourhood 
of the Lyhart screen the grave was discovered 
of the bishop who, it was stated, caused the 


‘present organ to be placed in the church, 


Several indications were found in the soil and 
upon the masonry of the fire which wrought 
such dire havoc in the Cathedral. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Municipal Journal 
suggests that in view of the high price of 
bricks municipalities should undertake brick- 
making for themselves. If the London 
County Council adopted this course it would, 
he says, by using the best modern appliances, 
save much in the cost of house construction, 
for bricks now are being retailed at enormous 
profits by the makers, and at a price far above 
their real cost of production, 

Every freight-carrying wagon on every 
Russian railway is to be equipped with the 
Westinghouse brake. No other country in 
Europe has taken such a step or contem- 
plates it. In the United States, however, all 
freight trains are being equipped with: these 
automatic air-pressure brakes.. The Russian 
Government has insisted that the brakes shall 
be made in Russia, and an important factory 
is now being erected in St. Petersburg. 

Durina the ten years 1889-98, over 1200 
students have attended the Building Con- 
struction Classes at the City of London College 
under Prof. Henry Adams, and nearly one half 
have sat for the Science and Art Department 
Examination, with a resulting success 
averaging 50°28 per cent. in the elementary 
stage, 91°32 per cent. in the advanced stage, 
and 28°57 per cent. in the honours stage. 
This is believed to be a record achievement. 

THE Hungarian Government has expressed 
a wish to purchase three works of the students 
of the Glasgow School of Art, These works 
are among a selection of gold, silver, and 
bronze medal drawings, recently on view at 
Buda-Pesth, and now on exhibition at Vienna 
The works indicated are :—Gold medal design 
for wall paper by James Grimstone, silver 
medal design for a printed silk by Archibald 
Gibson, and silver medal design for a wall 
paper by Emmet Brady, - 

A piscussion at the last meeting of the 
Poplar District Board elicited some remark- 
able facets, One of the insanitary courts con- 
sists of ten so-called houses, which were 
recently bought for £65. The new landlord 
at once raised the rents from 2s. 6d. each 
house to 5s. Within thirty years the property 
has changed hands no less than twenty-two 
times. In another case the Sanitary Com- 
mittee had to light matches when they went 
into the rooms, although it was broad daylight. 

Messrs. LANCHESTER, STEWART, AND Rick- 
ARpDs, the architects for the new Town Hall 
at Cardiff, have amended the plans they 
originally submitted. The amended design 
shows an increase of 6ft. in the height of the 
building. The front has also been extended 
by something like 21ft., and this allows of 
additional accommodation, but it also means 
that the expenditure will be increased by 
£30,000. Several internal alterations have 
been made on recommendations submitted to 
the architects by the committee. 

Last Saturday afternoon over forty students 
of the High School Building Construction 
classes visited the Glasgow Art Galleries, Kel- 
vin Grove. ‘The buildings are now well ad- 
vanced ; the steel roofing in many parts is being 


. proceeded with ; the sculptors are also busy, so 
_ that every effort is being made to enhance the 


appearance of the building. The interior is 


especially good, and when the shields of the 


various counties are represented on the span- 
drils of the arches, the effect should be magnifi- 


cent. Messrs. Simpson and Milner Allen are the 


architects. Mr, George Monteith Fry kindly 
conducted the students over the huge edifice, 
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For the past four years one of the mos} 
attractive features of 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


has-been the Art Supplement which 
has been issued weekly as an inset 
Sheet. From time to time this Sup- 
plement has been increased by the 
addition of a second Double-=Page 


Inset Sheet. 


We have now pleasure in announcing 
that, in consequence of the continuous 
increase in circulation, the manage- 
ment have decided to make this a 
permanent feature. From the begin- 

ning of the new volume, which starts 

with next week’s number, each issue 
of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL will 


contain 


Two Double-Page Plates as 
Inset Sheets. 


In addition to this permanent enlarge- 
ment, we shall introduce with next 
week’s issue, dated February 8th, a 
number of improvements and new 
features, which will, we think, sub- 
stantially increase the value and 
attractiveness of THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL and ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, and cannot fail to extend 
its already wide popularity. 


Readers havin, friends amongst Archi- 
tects, Builders, Contractors, or Crafts- 
men engaged in the Building Trades, 
who are not already subscribers to 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, may be 
doing them a service, as well as 
advancing the interests of the Journal, 
by introducing to their notice 


NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE, 


No. CCIX., dated February 8th, 
the first number of the enlarged and 
improved series, and of a new volume. 


and 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
ErrinaHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
February 1st, 1899. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which 1s sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JoHN 

RUSKIN. 


In our report of last week’s meeting at the 
R.1.B.A., reference was made to the way in 
which the dissatisfaction caused by the Soane 
medallion award was treated by the authorities. 
It appears that a more formal protest than 
that made at the meeting had already been 
presented. This took the form of a written 
document addressed to the Council. The 
method adopted by the sixty-five dissentients 
who sign the document is that known as the 
“deadly parallel” and certainly it proves very 
deadly in this case; by setting forth in 
parallel columns the requirements of the 
London Building Acts and the ways in which 
these reyuirements were treated in the winning 
design, the memorial shows them to have been 
contravened in no less than eighteen instances. 
No direct reference was made to this memorial 
at the meeting last week, the authorities 
having apparently decided that a hushing-up 
policy was the most prudent to adopt. 


WHILE we agree with the criticisms passed 
on the action of the judges in the matter of 
this award, we gladly recognise that the prize 
design is a work of great promise and full of 
interesting points. We make no apology, 
therefore, for reproducing this much discussed 
design in our pages this week. We deal with 
the subject from another point of view in our 
leading columns, and we would eall attention 
also to a letter in our correspondence columns 
referring to the conditions laid down in the 
case of last year’s competition for the Soane 
Medallion. We shall give in our next two 
issues a further selection from the more inte- 
resting of the prize-winning drawings. 


THE old Bargate at Southampton, which was 
threatened with destruction, is to be preserved 
after all, This is matter for sincere congratu- 
lation, for the structure is one of great historic 
interest, besides being a picturesque feature 
of the town. The Daily Chronicle of last 
Saturday contained a very fine drawing of the 
gate by Mr. Hedley Fitton, together with some 
interesting historical particulars. From these 
it appears that the Bargate is supposed to have 
been erected soon after the Conquest, and was 
added to in various reigns, until it was com- 
pleted by Edward III. It apparently formed 
one of the principal fortifications of the old 
town wall, of which there are still many curious 
remains tucked away out of sight. The dingy 
rooms over the arches are now used for the 
holding of the Quarter Sessions, but in the 
Middle Ages they were used as the meeting 
place of the all important guilds of the town. 
As one might suppose, it was also the head- 
quarters of the old Southampton municipal 
fathers, and is still used for the safe keeping of 
a number of quaint and interesting records, in 
which Southampton is rich. 


THE reason for the proposed demolition of 
the Bargate was that—like the old Temple 
Bar in London—it obstructed the traffic. It 
stands on the route of a projected electric 
tramway, and is too narrow to allow of more 
than one tram passing through at the same 
time. One way out of the difficulty that has 
been suggested is that the Corporation should 
buy property on either side of the gate and 
create a circus for the tramway. Whether or 
not this plan is adopted, the Corporation— 
yielding to strong pressure both from the 
citizens of Southampton and from artists, 
architects, and archeologists throughout the 
country—has definitely decided that this fine 
old relic shall still adorn its ancient site. 


THE students of the Royal Academy have 
had the privilege of listening to “a straight 
talk” by Sir William Richmond. Lecturing 
last Thursday on “Character in Portrait 
Painting,” he remarked that he saw signs that 
vicious principles of workmanship were getting 
hold of them, which, if not arrested, would 
deter their growth as artists and~diminish 
their final chances of success. It was strange 
that, while the sculptor students steadily ad- 
vanced, gained in style, in design, and tech- 
nique, the painters’ work deteriorated. They 
were going the wrong way to attain excellence, 
and if they persisted in the manner of their 
going they would make it difficult for them- 
selves, when they wished to do so, to recover 
lost ground. When they desired to gain 
restraint and dignity of workmanship 
it would be too late.  Slovenly habits 
were not easily eradicated, and to slovenly 
habits it was only too easy to arrive. 
If the stndent of painting was ever to become 
a master he must learn his trade, and it was a 
very difficult one; a carpenter had to learn his, 
a bootmaker his, and they must learn theirs. 
To the elastic and rather flighty mind of the 
modern student severe training was apt to be a 
dull operation, but to learn a difficult trade, and 
one which combined so many qualities, a severe 
training was necessary. Great art was always 
highly finished, always complete, always work- 
manlike ; never ephemeral or hasty. The real 
artist was modest and searching, not self- 
assertive or vain; he hated tricks; he feared 
the peril of facility; he cultivated patience 
and yearned more and more deeply to learn 
ever more and more of Nature’s mysteries. 
Let them study the great masters, give up 
trying to be clever, learn to draw and paint 
well, and not smear. 


Tue Richmond Town Council has issued a 
very useful report on the Housing of the 
Working Classes. It has been prepared by 
Alderman Thompson, the originator of the 
Richmond housing schemes. In addition to a 
full description of the Richmond Municipal 
Cottages, it gives particulars as to cost of site 
and buildings in other similar cottages, and it 
deals fully with the questions of rents, repairs, 
working expenses, losses of rent, and other 
financial aspects of municipal -housing. Sug- 
gestions are given on rural housing, standard 
rentals, grants in aid of cottage rates, utili- 
sation of surplus middle-class houses for 
workmen’s dwellings, and the provision of 
old-age pensions from the rents of municipal 
cottages. There are also plans and illus- 
trations of municipal dwellings at Hornsey, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, West Ham, and Sal- 
ford. ‘The Richmond housing scheme seems to 
have been singularly successful, for we are 
told that a large number of the working 
classes are getting better and healthier and 
cheaper accommodation than they used to 
have. At the same time the scheme has not, 
and will not, cost the ratepayers a single 
penny. 
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In view of the resolution with respect to 
the design for the new Vauxhall Bridge, 
passed at the last meeting of the Architectural 
Association, and recorded in our columns last 
week, a statement by the president of the 
Association, Mr G. H. Fellowes Prynne, as to 


the grounds on which the design is objected to 


will be of interest. “The original design,” said 
Mr.’Prynne, in reply to an interviewer, “ was 


- matter at all, as we fully appreciate the great ; 


prepared by Mr. Ernest George, bu 
County Council decided to. accept the de 
of their engineer-in-chief, Sir Alexand 
Binnie. We do not in the least find fault 
with the structural features of the bridge, bu: 
there is a unanimous feeling among artistic 
men that the design is inappropriate. It is 
not ornamental, and what we desire is to 
beauty combined with strength and stabi 
The ornamentation of the bridge, as at pre 
designed, is vulgar and altogether out 
character, and we strongly suggest that 
County Council should consult with the m 
bers of the Institute of Engineers and t 
Institute of Architects in order to obtain a 
combination which will be at least happy in its 
results. The bridges over the Thames haye — 
been so badly cared for in the past that it 
seems a great pity that the grand opportunity 
which now presents itself of building a bri 
worthy of London should be thrown aw: 
Of course, we have no personal feeling in the — 


engineering skill of Sir Alexander Binnie, 
But it is perfectly possible to combine the 
artistic features of Mr. George’s design wit 
the structural features in Sir Alexand 
Binnie’s.” “ 


Some interesting finds have been made — 
during the excavation of Tell Zakariya, which 
there are reasons for supposing is to be ident: 
fied with Gath of the Old Testament, the City — 
of Goliath the Philistine. The finds include 
stone implements, such as corn-grinders, — 
hammer-stones, pestles, and mortars; ironand — 
bronze arrows, chisels, and needles; a jar con- 
taining a number of beads and scarabs; also a — 
few coins. The work of excavation is describe 
in detail in the quarterly statement of th 
Palestine Exploration Fund; the operatio 
now in hand include a contoured survey of th 
Tell, and the excavation of a large building ¢ 
its summit. ee 


Some slight alterations are in progress 
the Tower of London, The building which 
stands on the right-hand side of the way just 
before one reaches the steps leading to th 
Tower green is being demolished. The struc- 
ture is not part of the ancient castle; it was 
only put up eighty years ago, and has been used — 
as a guard room. It has become almost — 
dangerous, and when it was last occupied, for 
the purposes of a treat to the children of the 
garrison, the floor had to be strongly propped — 
tor fear of a disaster. The Royal Engineers — 
are superintending the work, and it has been — 
found necessary to dig the new foundations — 
much deeper, and make changes in the — 
drainage. All the soil removed is being care- 
fully sifted for discoveries of antiquarian — 
interest. The new building, which will be’ 
erected on the site of this old guardroom, will 
be in the fullest harmony with the rest of the 
fortress, but will afford greater accommodation 
and comfort to those who will occupy it. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Lon 
County Council the Works Department w. 
again under discussion. As one explanati 
of the fact that on certain jobs ‘undertaken by 
the Department, the expenses exceeded the 
estimate, Mr. John Burns put forw»rd the 
theory that these men who are psid good 
s+laries har.ss the workmen by their excessive 
interference. A correspondent of the Municipal 
Journ» writing over the signature “A Twenty- 
two Years Foreman” endorses this view :— 
The consequence, he says, is that the men get 
blamed for deley which is not theirfault He 
adds: “ Works are done better now than ever 
they were, and workmen slso are better.’ We 
are afraid this is not quite a universal truth, 
though we are quite prepsred to believe tht 
m-ny of the charges made against workmen 
of l.ziness and incompetence :re greatly 
exagger.ted. : ase ‘tous 
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Batu Apsry is the latest of our great 
churches'to pass into the hands of the restorer. 
There is every probability, however, that 
restoration will be carried out in a careful 
conservative spirit. It is the famous 1 
front which is chiefly in need of restorat 
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ments of the previous session. 
school is now being built, and when this is 
completed the School will be able to develop 


>: ? 
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\n influential meeting, presided over by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells was held last week 
atthe Guildhall, Bath, to consider the question. 
resolution authorising the Rector and 
Churchwardens to take the necessary steps 
was passed, and committees were appointed. 


The Bishop said they aimed more at the repair 


of what already existed than restoration with 
a free hand. 


Arrrer much discussion the Town Council of 
Aberdeen has decided to remove Greyfriars’ 
Church from the quadrangle of Marischal 

College in order to fascilitate the extension of 


the University buildings. This decision is to be 


deplored on more grounds than one... As was 


- pointed out by Dr. Ferguson in a paper read 
_ before the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society, 


Greyfriars’ Church is a unique specimen of 


_ Gothic pre-Reformation Architecture, and is 


in fact the only remaining relic left in 


Aberdeen of a style of Architecture that 


seems to have become an unknown art. Dr. 
Ferguson thought the retention of this vener- 
able and beautiful church would add im- 


4 mensely to the interest of the extended 


University buildings ; and he expressed a hope 
that even yet the sacrilegious act might be 


% prevented, and the city spared the disgrace of 
_ destroying so old'and so interesting a building. 
_ Another reason which makes the “removal” 


—which probably means destruction—of the 


old church a matter for sincere regret is that 


it is the only remaining part of the buildings 
that originally belonged to the University. 


- Tue extensive repairs to Winchester 
Cathedral which were commenced in April, 
1896, are approaching completion, but the 
funds subscribed for the work fall short by 


- about £4400 of the £12,000 required. The 


Dean of Winchester has written to the Times 
-appealing for further contributions. The 
work at present completed, says the Dean, 
includes the whole of the main roof of the 
nave, and the stone vaulting which was in a 
critical and dangerous condition, the north 
transept and its aisles, the choir and the 
south aisle of the same, together with some 
repairs to the timber of the central tower. 
The further repairs not yet begun include the 
roof of the south aisle of the nave, the large 
flat roof of the retrochoir and its aisle, and 
the roof of the eastern aisle of the south 
transept. When these are finished the whole 
of the main fabric of this vast cathedral will 
have been put into a state of such sound and 
solid repair as will, it is hoped, secure its 
_ stability for many generations to come. 


- Av the annual meeting and distribution of 
Prizes of the Glasgow School of Art, held last 
_ Week in the Corporation Art Galleries, the fifty- 
- 8ixthannual report was submitted. The work 
_of the School during the session has been very 
satisfactory. For the second year in succession 


~ the school has taken the first place in national 


_ competition, having been awarded the greatest 


--number of medals—thirty-two in all—given to 


_ any School of Art in the kingdom. In addition, a 
great number of other distinctions have been 
gained, The number of students enrolled was 
618, an increase of twenty-four on the enrol- 

A new Art 


its operations in several directions, and will, 


itis hoped, accomplish even better work than 


it has done hitherto. 


_ A meMoRIAL window of stained glass has 


been placed in the gable of the western 


transept of West St. Giles’, Meadows, Edin- 


burgh. ‘The window is one of three lights, 


with tracery openings above, and the bulk 
of the space thus afforded for decorative 


treatment is occupied by a subject, ‘ Christ 
blessing little children,” which fills the main 


‘portion of the three lights. The principal 
panels in the tracery contain small figures 


of angels in attitudes of prayer and praise. 


The composition, containing upwards of twenty 
figures, is. well balanced both as regards 


 eolour and design. ‘The scheme of colouring 
adopted is one which will not darken the 
lee too much, - PA: ; 

ee 
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Professional Items. 


Braprorp.—The new Empire Theatre at 
Bradford was opened for the first time last 
Monday week. The whole work has been carried 
out from the plans of Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, 
of London. ‘I'he general style of decoration 
used throughout is Arabesque, and the colours 
employed are a delicate light blue, red, and 
gold. The vestibule is handsomely ornamented 
on this principle, and with the vestible is con- 
nected a foyer or crush-room, 40ft, square, in 
which there are ninety arches, supported by 
thirty-two pillars; in numerous places appear 
the Arabic words “ Behold the Temple of the 
Gods ;” the illumination is by twenty Oriental 
electric lamps. Leading out of the foyer are 
various retiring-rooms and the entrances to 
nearly all parts of the music-hall. From the 
side opposite to the vestibule a marble stair- 
case, with ferneries, ascends to the grand 
circle. The design of the auditorium is one 
more familiar to London than to provincial 
theatre-goers. There are no pillars in the 
building, and the grand circle and balcony 
come forward so as to completely cover the pit 
and part of the stalls. The total sitting 
accommodation is for 2000 persons. The stage 
is 60ft. wide and 40ft. deep, with a proscenium 
of 30ft. There is a fireproof curtain, and 


throughout the building the amplest provision 


is made to secure the safety of the public and 
of the artistes in case of fire. The contractors 
who have been engaged are—builders, Messrs. 
Howe, West Hartlepool ; plastic decoration and 
artists’ work, Messrs. De Jong, London; fur- 
nishing and upholstery, Messrs. Cranston and 
Elliott, Edinburgh ; steel construction, Messrs. 
Bladen and Co., Glasgow; electric lighting, 
Messrs. Sax Slatter, London; gas arrange- 
ments and heating, Messrs. Vaughan and 
Brown, London; fire curtain, hydrants, Xc., 
Messrs. Shand and Mason, London ; and stage, 
Mr. Wood, London; while Mr. Swain has acted 
throughout as clerk of works. 


Drersy.—A new Board school was opened 
last week by Sir Henry Bemrose, M.P. The 
building forms part of a scheme which, when 
completed, will accommodate 1800 children, 
and will eventually cover an area of about 
three acres. It will include a school for 
manual instruction and a cookery school. The 
block now built is two stories in height, with 
heating chamber in the basement, and is 
arranged to accommodate 720 children. It is 
planned with a large hall on each floor in the 
centre, with classrooms opening directly out of 
it, and is a combination of the central hall and 
corridor systems. Externally, the whole of the 
buildings are of brick, with terra-cotta dress- 
ings, and with Hopton stone sills and steps. 
The architects were Messrs. Naylor and Sale, 
Trongate, Derby. ‘The builder was Mr. Alfred 
Smith, of Gordon Road, Derby. The lighting 
and wrought ironwork was done by Mr. E. 
Haslam, St. Helen’s Street, Derby; the heating 
by Messrs. Jerram and Co., Babington Lane ; 
and the ventilation by Messrs. Cousland and 
Mackay, of Glasgow. The cost of the present 


building, with the furniture, is £11,500. 


Essw VALe.—The foundation stone of St. 
Mary’s Church, Victoria, in the parish of 
Ebbw Vale, was laid last week by the Bishop 
of Llandaff. The church will consist of a 
nave, chancel, and s*uth porch, with small 
vestry on the north side of chancel. The 
style is a simple one of Early English 
character; lancet windows with red brick 
arches and quoins, the general walling being 
of local grey stone. The roof is of deal, open 
timbered and covered with green slates, 
finished by a red terra-cotta ridge, crest, and 
gabled crosses. The interior affords accommo- 
dation for 256 persons, and is furnished with 
deal open seats, stalls, and pulpit. The 
heating is effected by hot air apparatus. The 
church has been designed with the greatest 
simplicity of detail and economy of cost 
consistent with sound construction and correct 
ecclesiastical character. Mr. Bruce Vaughan, 
F.R.LB.A., of Cardiff, is the architect, and the 
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contract has been taken by Mr. 8. D. Davies, 
builder, Ebbw Vale. 


LeirH.—Leith Hospital is to be enlarged 
in commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. The elevation of the new building 
shows a frontage to King’s Street on the lines 
of the existing elevation to that street, but it 
is treated in a less severe style, and terminates 
with an ornamental gable and oriel window, 
with balustrading. Besides providing further 
accommodation for patients, the additions will 
include a new kitchen, laundry, and nurses’ 
home. Plant for steam power will be put 
down for the kitchen and laundry, and it is 
intended to provide an installation of the 
electric light and motive power for lifts. The 
total cost of the new buildings, including 
machinery and plant, is estimated at between 
£17,000 and £20,000. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. W. N. Thomson, architect, Leith. 


NorrincHam.—The Nottingham and County 
Constitutional Club was formally opened on 
January 25th by the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland. The building has been about two 
years in course of erection. The competitive 
design has been practically carried out in its 
entirety, and includes the following accommo- 
dation :—On the ground floor: Ladies’ room, 
entered from the first vestibule and divided 
from the club proper by an entrance screen 
overlooked by the porters’ room, smoke room, 
and billiard room for three tables, with large 
lantern light over, and bar serving room. On 
the first floor: Dining room, with large circular 
Oriel window and balconies, which occupies 
the whole of the Market Street frontage, 
private dining room, committee room, writing 
room, reading room, and two card rooms, with 
serving room and butler’s pantry. On the 
second floor: Five members’ bedrooms, 
stewards’ rooms, secretary’s office, kitchen, 
scullery, and servants’ hall. Servants’ bed 
and bath rooms occupy the third floor. Con- 
nected with the club, but divided from it by 
two doors, is a large assembly hall which has a 
special entrance and emergency exit into the 
street at the back, and will accommodate about 
250 people. The main entrance hall measures 
26ft. by 25ft., and is well lighted with a large 
lantern (15ft. square) of stained glass. The 
main staircase, 6ft. wide, is built of yellow 
Mansfield * stone with York stone steps; a 
circular Oriel balcony, with carved panels and 
Royal Arms over an elliptical arch carried 
on Fuglevik granite columns and pedestals 
with Ionic caps, is a feature of the hall. 
Three large sets of lavatories and conveniences 
are provided, and a skittle alley, 50ft. long, 
under the entrance hall is reached by a 
staircase under the main stairs. The front 
entrance porch is panelled with black Kil- 
kenny and Languedoc marbles. The frontage 
is built of Derbyshire stone from Darley 
Dale in the Renaissance style, treated with 
one bold and massive gable, which rises 
to a height of about 70ft. The principal 
entrance has a carved hood, supported on mas- 
sive corbels; a special feature has been made 
with a large circular Oriel window on the first 
floor, with balconies on each side, commanding 
an excellent view up and down the thorough- 
fare. The contractor for foundations was Mr. 
W. Woodsend, and for the upper portion, Mr. 
J. Hutchinson. The architect is W. A. R. 
Calvert, F.S.I., of Nottingham, who won the 
work in competition, assisted by Mr. W. R. 
Gleave, A.R.I.B.A., who has also acted as the 
Clerk of Works. 


Mr. C. D. Rupp’s Ardnamurchan Estate in 
Areyleshire is being extensively improved. 
Sheilbridge Lodge—a somewhat antiquated 
building—has been pulled down, and is being 
replaced by a much more commodious and 
sightly structure. Glenborrodale Castle, 
erected about forty years ago, has been razed 
to the ground, and the contracts have been 
placed for a splendid mansion-house on its 
site, at a cost of something like £37,000. 
Certain additions and alterations are also to 
be carried out in connection with Kilchoan 
shooting lodge. A rich stratum of iron ore 
has been found on the estate, and mining 
work will begin in a few weeks. 
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Views and Reviews. 


CABINET-MAKING. FOR AMATEURS, 


This is the latest addition to the extensive 
series of “ Handbooks for Amateur Mechanics,” 
‘emanating from the well-known offices of The 
Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart. This house 
has long made a speciality of catering for 
that numerous body of people, drawn from all 
classes of society who seek to dabble in the 
mysteries of trades, callings, and crafts 
widely differing from their ordinary occupa- 
tions. Strange indeed must be the require- 
ments of the “hobbyist” that Mr. Upcott 
Gill cannot meet—from stamp collecting to 
stud farming, from conjuring to cucumber 
culture—all tastes are duly considered. The 
editor of the work with which we have to deal 
takes the embryo cabinet-maker figuratively 
speaking by the ear, and initiates him into 
the secrets of furniture making—fancy, and 
otherwise. We must confess, however, that 
the manipulations and material described 
approximate more nearly to the productions 
of Curtain Road than to those of our Gillows, 
Hamptons, and Warings. The ways and 
means to the conversion of egg-boxes into 
fashionable wardrobes, washstands and what- 
nots, may possibly afford a welcome distrac- 
tion to the struggling young architect 
anxiously awaiting, with that. sickness of 
heart, that comes of hope long deferred, the 
decision of the “Competition Committee ” 
relative to his last Set: or if he be already 
the happy possessor of abundant com- 
missions, he may obtain some mental relief 
and bodily exercise in the attempt to trans- 
form an empty beer or soda barrel into a 
eosy arm chair! How this, and some 
sixty other pieces of house garniture, can 
be manufactured at home, by persons of 
ordinary intelligence and some little leisure, 
may be discovered in these pages; the 
explanations are comprehensive and lucid, 
and are copiously illustrated. The chapter 
on “Tools and their Selection ” is much above 
the average in point of quality, and is evidently 
the work of an expert ; much useful informa- 
tion is set down, and the amateur woodworker 
will do well to make himself master of its 
contents before making his purchases. The 
article on glue is also worthy of careful 
attention, and whilst we cordially agree with 
the writer’s remarks upon the ill results of 
using unseasoned wood, we think his instance 
of the drawer bottom scarcely a happy one; 
for the front edge of a drawer bottom ‘should 
most certainly be fixed; it is the sides and 
back edge that it is requisite to leave with 
freedom of movement. We may also remark 
that, in these days of universal elementary 
education, it should not be possible, even in a 
work intended for amateurs, to confound pine 
with spruce. 


‘Cabinet Making for Amateurs,” by J, P. Arkwright 
L. Upeot Gill, 170, Strand: Price 2s. 6d. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


This book deals exhaustively with the 
methods of perspective, as it is understood and 
practised in schools of art. The author states 
that the design of the work is to provide in- 
formation on perspective to every class; to 
those who require the rudiments of the subject, 
as well as to those who desire a complete course 
of instruction. For this purpose the book has 
been divided up, so that those wishing to ob- 
tain a general knowledge of the subject, with- 
out going deeply into detail, may find what 
they want without working through the whole 
book. At the end we find chapters. dealing 
with Aérial Perspective, Perspective Hints to 
Artists (i.e., Painters), Perspective for Archi- 
tects and Engineers, Photographic Perspective. 
It also contains the necessary information for 
the Science and Art examinations, the Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations, and for those of 
the College of Preceptors. 

We must say that, so far as we know, this 
book does giye most complete information for 


these examinations; but, as a complete work. 


on Perspective, it seems to fall short in this 
essential point, that a student might have the 
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contents of this book at his fingers’ ends, might 
even know it all by heart, and yet might have 
no true conception of what perspective is, or 
where it begins and ends, or under what con- 
ditions these methods are true, or how very 
limited is their practical application. 

For instance, we find numerous little pro- 
blems in which a single object, such as a cube, 
is shown so many feet to the left or right of 
the centre of vision, or so much above or below, 
but the author does not explain that when the 
average man—not being a professor of perspec- 
tive—wants to know what a thing looks like, 
he looks straight at it, not so many feet to left 
or right, or above, or below, but straight at it ; 
and that although it is most ingenious to be 
able to explain what a thing is like when you 
carefully avoid to look at it, yet this is of no 
particular use to anyone, What you want to 


looking at it. 

By-the-way, the author demonstrates that 
a sphere is not a sphere, but an ellipse, when 
you do not look at it, which is interesting but 
not very helpful. 

In the chapter on Perspective for Architects 
we notice that the author has observed the 
ordinary architect’s curious habit of looking 
straight at anything he wishes to see, and 
rebukes it. The effect is more pleasing, he 
considers, when you look at it obliquely... Fix 
your eye, for instance; on the nearest angle of 
a long fagade, if you want a pleasing general 
view, do not look at the centre. ; 

Again, “bird’s-eye views, wé are told, are sim- 
ply perspective views drawn with a very high 
horizon line,’ and to illustrate this a view is 
given of a track of country with a church, 
from a height of 500ft., with a centre of vision 
on a distinct horizon line. Now if any- 
one takes. the trouble to get to a height 
like this—by balloon or otherwise—to obtain 
a general view of a group of buildings with 
their surroundings, he does not proceed to fix 
his eye on. the distant horizon in order to see 
what the buildings look like, he does some- 
thing much simpler, he just looks down, 
regardless of the methods of Science and Art 
perspective, and totally unconscious of the fact 
that by doing so he is taking unwarrantable 
liberties with his horizon line, and making the 
tower of the church look bigger at the top 
than at the bottom. As the author remarks 
elsewhere, apropos of towers, “these miscon- 
ceptions are great stumbling-blocks to the 
proper appreciation of perspective,” and the 
author might have given them more attention. 
In short, we find this system of perspective 
well developed, but not. sufficient explanation 
of its value or its limitations. 

While it is necessary to practical success 
that students should pass such examinations 
as those of the Science and Art Department 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Boards, 
and while this subject continues to be handled 
in the way it now is for the purposes of these 
examinations, those desiring to pass them will 
find this book of great value and assistance, 
but the architect must approach it from a 
different point of view. Ash. J; 


“Complete Perspective Course.” By J. Humphrey 
Spanton, Macmillan and Co. Limited, 1898, 


TWO CATHEDRALS. 


Here we have two of Messrs. Bell’s “Cathedral 
Handbooks,” some of which have already been 
reviewed in these pages from time to time, 
While, of course, the series is written for 
the general public, rather than for the archi- 
tect, the illustrations and the industrious com- 
pilation evident throughout render the pages 
interesting even to members of the pro- 
fession who may almost be said to know our 
English cathedrals by heart; while in the 
condensed form in which the story of the 
various minsters is presented, a general view 
of their career may be readily gained—a thing 
not to be done in the reading of the more 
ponderous works of Professor Willis, Rickman, 
and others who have set out to treat of each 
individual cathedral in extenso. 

While we can say thus much for the conve- 
nient and portable form of these handbooks, 
we cannot say that the architect, glancing 


over their pages, will find much that is new, 
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know is what a thing looks like when you are 


‘ment of many writers who at Winchester 


‘decessor was built (in 1093) it fell suddenl 


. Stantial piers, putting, at the same time, less 


_ feminine in its graceful beauty, wit 
_ dral Church of St. Chad, a certain enthusias 


chester. 


and all. that was gracious and _aspiri 
in First Pointed, Wehave not the space h 


| thrown down, Mr. Clifton tells the story ve 


nor, will he discover in. the architectur 
nouncements the voice of an authorit 
art of Architecture, = = 
Mr. Sergeant’s work in the book on | 
chester now before us exemplifies these remarks 
to the full. His 132 pages are a maze of 
quotations from the many persons who, from 
Willis and Britton downwards, have writ 
on this magnificent fane. The fact testifies: 
his industry and the extent of his readin 
even if at the same time we find the obvious” 
fault of haphazard plan as the result. You — 
cannot quote continually, and string you 
quotations together with a few undistinguishe 
and non-committal phrases, and yet produ 
book that shall be eminently readable. — 
Winchester Cathedral is, as is proper i 
minster that was once the cathedral church of — 
the Capital of England, the longest eccle- 
siastical building in the kingdom : measuring, © 
as it does, from the west front to the eastern — 
wall of the lady chapel, no less than 556ft. 
This great length is the more apparent to tl 
exterior view than it would otherwise be, 
account of the long, severe, almost unbrok 
skyline, resulting from Winchester lacking 
central tower of any striking height. T 
existing tower at the crossing is an examp. 
of late Norman work, plain and massive, and — 
with a flat skyline that cannot by any stretch — 
of imagination be termed picturesque. Thus — 
we find Mr. Sergeant echoing the disappoint- — 


expect to find the “picturesqueness” tha 
the three grouped towers of Canterbu 

Cathedral, for instance, give. There is no 
need for this feeling. Indeed, the history — 
of this sturdy severe tower, gives it a pic- 
turesqueness all its own, when the facts a: 
known—how, fourteen years after its pr 


in utter ruin, because, as some were found to 
believe, the body of the wicked Red King had 
been buried beneath it. The superstition 
folk of those times knew nothing of founda- — 
tions, or of piers insufficiently strong to stand — 
the crushing weight of masonry, Rufus, — 
“whom God abhorred,” was buried at the 
crossing, and therefore, as a judgment upo: 

this sacrilege, the tower fell upon his. grave. 
The builders, however, knew better, for th yg 
kept the grave of the unshriven king there, 
and they rebuilt the tower with more sub- 


weight upon them than they had formerly to 
ear, PERU a gaa 
‘The writer of this review finds it. a some- 
what singular fact that, in these two hand. 
books on Winchester and Lichfield Cathedrals, 
one has, side by side, perhaps the most un. 
compromising sternness and the most delicate 
beauty of exterior to be found among the 
Cathedrals of England. Sh a 
If Winchester presents certain masc 
and rugged qualities above all others, Lich- 
field must certainly be regarded as almost 


gloriously tabernacled west front, and the 
three needle spires that form a lovely com- 
position, from whatever quarter they~ 
viewed. It is possible not to read, in the co 
of Mr. A. B, Clifton’s account of this Cath 


he must possess for his subject; for the sto 
moves as a well-ordered whole ; comparable, 
may be said, to a close-coupled express train 
as against the loosely-bound-together “ sl 
goods” of Mr. Sergeant’s account of Wi 


Lichfield Cathedral, as against the bul 
Winchester, is Harly English versus Norma: 
for although Winchester is a compendium of 
the architectural periods from -Norman _ 
Perpendicular, and though Lichfield is L 
great part Decorated, we must needs. take 
the heaviness of the former and the light 
and graceful style of the latter to stand 
for all that was solemn -in - Romanesque, 


to, follow the. fortunes of Lichfield Cathe 
from its foundation to the severe handlin. 
underwent in the times of the stru; 
between King Charles and his Parliament, 
when the great central tower and. spire 


1 


ae 

_ Fesrvary 1, 1899.) 
ably, and we commend to architects what he 
has to say respecting the replacing of that 
feature. Also let it be said that he shows 
a healthy (though perhaps over-guarded) 
criticism of Sir James Wyatt and Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Wyatt has been dead very many years, 
and his work has long since been the laughing- 
stock or the despair of succeeding generations ; 
and in this year of grace it is surely needless 

0 hesitate before criticising Scott, for at this 
lapse of time no one could be pained, while 
his architectural enormities are no new-found 
things. ; 

_ ** Winches'er Cathedral,” by Philip W. Sergeant ; 


-® Lichfield Cathedral,” by H. B, Clifton, London: 
George Bell and Sons, 
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_ Correspondence. 


‘THE SOANE MEDALLION AWARD. 
‘To the Editor of Tue Buripers’ Journat, 


_. Dear Str,—May I be allowed to refer to 
your criticism in THe Buitpers’ JourRNAL 
of Jast week, on the R.I.B.A. award. You 
_ there call attention to the poverty of design 
exhibited by the competitors Jast year. This, 
you may not be aware, was not their fault 
entirely, The conditions for the competition 
were framed to require a concert hall for 3000 
- persons and a chamber concert hall, each with 
separate stairs, &c., &c., all on a site only 100ft. 
by 160ft., only two frontages of which were 
available for windows. The result was that 
when all the conditions were adhered to the 
building took a very simple utilitarian form 


In fact, the site was far too small, and no 
doubt the R.I.B.A. Council recognised their 
blunder and this year asked for a concert hall 
_ on a site 200ft. by 120ft., with four available 
frontages for 2500 persons. Your remark that 
_the R.[.B.A. gave this year a similar subject 
_ to that of last year might, I would suggest, 
need amplification.—I am, Yours truly, 
mr, _CHAS. A. DAUBNEY. 

_ Peckham, S.E. "s 


= 


Enquiry Department. 


4 BOOKS ON SURVEYING. 
_ To the Editor of Tue Buripers’ JouRNAL. 


_ Dear Srr,—I am desirous of getting a 
‘recent worx on levelling and surveying, and 
shall be glad to know what are the best on 
‘those subjects, together with the price and 
when published. I do not want anything too 
expensive, but something that will give the 
Jatest. methods in use. You had some very 
interesting articles on the subject in your 
valuable paper some time ago.— Yours, &c., 
ee oe “UP-TO-DATE.” 


The author of the articles on surveying, 
which we have published, has written a book 
on the subject—“ Surveying and Surveying 
Instruments,” by G. A. T. Middleton, price 
4s. 6d. Baker’s “Surveying” is also a well- 
known and cheap book, a new edition of which 
has recently been reviewed by us ; while Usill’s 
“Land Surveying” deals more than either of 
these with trigonometry as applied to sur- 
veying work. : 


soot COMING THROUGH PLASTER. 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpErs’ JourNAt. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have just pulled two large 
ehimneys down in an old house covering about 
14ft. of each gable. As the new chimneys will 
over the whole of the space, I must do some- 
hing to. prevent the soot coming through 
he plaster. Can you tell me of anything I 
can do to prevent this.—Yours truly. 
Pa be 


 Baconsthorpe. Tie 

The only safe method of preventing tke 
ot from striking through the plaster is to 
_or cut away the entire surface of the old 
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with: little~or-no-chance- for- artistic feeling: 


Under Discussion. 


HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 


The opening meeting and lecture under the 
auspices of the Dundee Institute of Architec- 
ture, Students’ Section, was held last Saturday 
week, when Mr. T. Martin Cappon, F.R.1.B.A., 
delivered the opening address. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Cappon impressed upon 
the students the great importance of the archi- 
tectural art, the magnitude and extent of its 
influence and bearing upon the history of 
humanity. Architecture, in the general sense 
of the word, was the art of erecting durable, 
commodious, beautiful, and handsome build- 
ings of all kinds. Architecture could be 
divided into civil, military, and naval classes, 
any one of which gave scope for endless study 


and instruction: Architecture had beeome-by- 


degrees a fine art, differing from the other fine 
arts in the respect that it was based upon 
utility, and that it elevated mathematical laws 
to rules of beauty. Painting and sculpture 
were only the expression of the feeling of the 
beautiful, and any creation of Architecture 
must appear to have utility in view. Every 
feature should have a meaning, and every part 
of a building ought to show the purpose for 
which it was designed. Architecture was a 
development of constructive art, with nature 
as its ideal for proportion and beauty, and each 
nation had interpreted the art according to its 
climatic conditions, the materials found in it 
its natural characteristics, and such other 
influences as colonisation, commerce, or con- 
quest brought to bear upon them. No one 
would deny that a very great improvement 
had taken place in the character of Architec- 
ture during the last century. They must 
place their whole heart in their Profession, 
work hard, and be determined to succeed.—Mr, 
Cappon devoted the remainder of his address 


_ to giving practical hints on different branches 


of the architect’s work. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND MOTOR 


CARS. 


Mr. W. H. Preece, the engineer, of the 
General Post Office, took the chair at the 
Automobile Club last week, when a paper on 
“ Accumulators” was read by Mr. Northey. 
During the discussion various comparisons 
were made as to the charges by electric light- 
ing companies for power, which, it appeared, 
was usually 3d. a unit, though the Shoreditch 
and St. Pancras Vestries charged one penny 
less. Mr. Preece, however, informed the mem- 
bers that Edinburgh was the ideal place for 
the electric motocarist, for in that city the 
Corporation would supply any quantity of 
electricity for 14d. per unit. Mr. Preece added 
that the proprietors of the Scotsman intended 
to work the whole of their printing presses by 
electric motors. The progress made by the 
Post Office in dealing with the question of the 
supersession of horse traction by automotors 
was touched upon by some officials of the 
department, and one of the members of the 
committee appointed by the Postmaster- 
General to consider the question, stated that, 
as soon as anyone could offer to do the 
work at the present cost, the better they 
would be’ pleased. They were willing to give 
every encouragement to inventors, and they 
had an open mind as to whether the vehicles 
should be propelled by oil, gas, steam, or 
electricity. Already several types had been 
tested, and one at least worked very well. 


THE CAUSES OF LEAD POISONING, 


At the annual meeting of the* Yorkshire 
Branch of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 
held. at the Halifax Town Hall, on January 
21st., Mr. W. Ackroyd, F.I.C., read a paper on 
“Lead Poisoning, its Causes and its Preven- 
tion.” He said all the waters reported to have 
plumbo-solvent properties in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire were derived from moorland 
gathering grounds. For years he had regarded 
the acidity which was derived from peat as the 
cause of the action of the water on lead. 


Samples collected from the various Halifax 
reservoirs .showed that a very acid water 
acted quickly on lead, and that waters. of 
slight acidity acted only slowly. ‘The acidity 
was an extremely weak one even in the strongest 
cases. The sense of taste did not detect it. An 
analysis of the causes of the comparative im- 
munity from plumbism in the Calder Valley 
and Halifax was of hygienic importance, 
especially as the water was not filtered. ‘The 
water at its source was not much over one 
unit in acidity, the black sheep in -the 
system, Fly Flats, being excluded. 
Numerous springs mixed with the water 
on its way to the centre of distribution, 
lessening its plumbo-solvent action, and lead 
piping was kept down to its minimum length. 
The length of lead piping from the iron main 
to the house was an important point. Mr. 
Ackroyd urged that the quality of all moorland 
waters should be examined often; indeed, the 
importance of the subject was sufficient to 
warrant daily observations being made by all 
great water-trading Corporations. _He.had 
recently proved that the configuration of a 
gathering ground might be conducive to the 
plumbo-solvent quality of water collected on 
it. ‘The very acid water reached one of the 
Halifax reservoirs by an incline of 1 in 40, and 
in another of one-fifth the acidity by slopes of 
not more than 1 in 12. A common-sense 
inference in the former case would be that the 
lessening of the length of ground or peat 
through which the water passed would reduce 
the acidity to a proportionate degree, or, in 
other words, two or more parallel catchwater 
drains instead of one would lessen the plumbo- 
solvent quality of the water. Filtration on a 
large scale might lessen the acidity of water if 
the construction of the filter beds was based 
on the results of previous experiments in the 
chemist’s laboratory. On the other hand, there 
were advocates of the less expensive course of 
simply adding precipitated calcium carbonate 
to the slight extent of about two grains per 
gallon, with a rough filtering afterwards. 
Sanitary authorities ought to preventthe use 
of lead pipes in wells of plumbo-solvent water, 
just as decisively as they prohibited the use 
of lead cisterns in some places for storage 
purposes. 


HOW: COAL GAS IS MADE, 


Mr. William M. Thomson read a paper on 
January 19th to the members of the Dundee 
Institute of Engineers, in Lamb’s Hotel, on 
“The Manufacture of Coal Gas.’ Mr. Thom- 
son outlined the early history of gas manufac- 
ture, giving due prominence to what the world 
owed to William Murdoch, whom he described 
as the inventor of gas lighting, and, next to 
Burns, Ayrshire’s greatest son. Not only did 
he take the initiative in employing gas as an 
illuminant, but to a certain extent he was the 
discoverer of the basis of the long series of 
aniline dyes which form so valuable a part of 
the bye-products of the distillation of coal. 
Mr. Thomson then proceeded to describe the 
plant employed in gas works, his remarks 
being elucidated by diagrams showing the 
various processes involved from the moment 
of carbonisation to the point when the gas 
passes from the gasometer to the consumer 
the bye-products and the uses to which they 
are applied being enumerated. At present 
80 millions of capital was represented by the 
gas-producing plant of the country, and, not- 
withstanding the employment of electricity as 
an illuminant, a great future lay before the 
industry in its relation to motive power, 


ARTISTIC HANDICRAFT. 


The second of a series of lectures on “ Some 
of the Arts and Crafts” was given at Man- 
chester last week by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, of 
London. Mr. ©. Rowley presided. Mr. Ashbee 
is the founder of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft at Essex House, and his lecture 
was on its work and methods. He said the 
work at Essex House was an experiment in the 
application of old-world methods in handicrafts 
to modern artistic and utilitarian requirements. 
There were two departments, the productive 
workshop and the department which:concerned 
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itself with education in handicraft. Their aim 
was to turn out work that was not, so to speak, 
ear-marked with commercialism, and they were 
inspired very largely by the teaching of 
Ruskin. For the most part they produced 
thikes which might be described as subordinate 

o Architecture—objects of decorative art in 
the largest acceptance of the term, such as 
work in gold and silver and yellow metal, 
smith’s work, the setting of precious stones, 
leather work, furniture and other internal 
fittings, and, in general, such things as could 
pe done without the assistance of the machine. 
He did not decry machinery, but when it was 
introduced into a workshop it was apt to get 
out of control and destroy the possibilities of 
individual work. Machinery should be the 
slave and maid-of-all-work, but as a matter of 
fact it had made itself the master. The Guild 
had been carried on on the principle of an 
industrial partnership, but last year it had 
been made into a limited liability company, 
without, however, materially altering the old 
conditions. The three things they aimed at 
were—first, artistic quality in their work, then 
the quality of joy in production, which was 
dependent on the first condition ; and, third, 
what he would call the human quality, which 
followed as a necessary consequence on 
number two. 


A SINGLE RAIL EXPRESS ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY. 

euivider the auspices of the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. F. B. Behr, A.IL.C.E., 
described in detail his proposal to construct a 
single rail electric railway between Liverpool 
and Manchester, and pointed out the adapta- 
bility of the scheme for the rapid and safe 
transit of passengers. ‘There were, he said, 
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comparatively few difficulties in connection 
with the construction of such a railway. The 
gradients between Liverpool and Manchester 
were specially suitable for attaining a very 
high speed with a moderate expenditure of 
electricity. He had made a very liberal. esti- 
mate of the cost of constructing the line, 
which would be under £40,000, exclusive of 
the cost. of the land and the entrance into 
Liverpool. If they put these two items down 
at, say, £1,000,000, which seemed to be ample, 
the total cost would be £1,400,000.. If arrange- 
ments could be made with the Lancashire and 
North-Western, or the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, ‘to enter Liverpool over their 
line, which could easily be done without 
interfering with the existing traffic, the cost 
would be materially reduced. He proposed 
that there should be 132 trains per day in 
both directions, and the journey would be 
performed in about eighteen minutes. This 
would be the cheapest railway which could be 
built as a practical test between two great 
towns. His idea was that one need only build 
this line to practically demonstrate the advan- 
tages resulting from the system, not only to 
the public, but also to the existing railway 
companies, for by freeing the existing railways 
from all express passenger trains the gain to 
these companies would be enormous, both 
financially and administratively. They would 
immensely increase tha express passenger 
traffic by adding one of his lines to the present 
system, and at “the same time they would be 
enabled to extend with perfect safety and 
economy their system of local trains, as well 
as their goods traffic. They would thereby 
also remove the principal cause of accident on 
their lines, the inter-mixture of high speed 
trains, with ordinary shunting and goods train 
operations. 
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- BRITISH ARCH HOLOGIC A 
ASSOCIATION. =~ 
The fourth meeting of the session was 
at the rooms in Sackville Street on Janua 
18th, Mr. C. H. Compcon, (vice-president), 
the chair. Mrs. Collier exhibited some 1 
teresting drawings of pre-historic anim 
scratched ‘upon reindeer horns, found — 
Perigord, in France. The first paper ez 
contributed by the Rev. Arthur Courtena 
Roberts, vicar of Dunmow, upon “ An- Ess 
Church Tower,” and was read in his absen 
by Dr. Winstone. This tower belongs to t. 
church of Great Dunmow, not the Dunmow 
flitch of bacon celebrity. The church 
fine proportions, and possesses a very lar 
chancel, the author’s theory being that t 
chancel was built for right of sanctuary—t 
nave and tower being added later. A part 
restoration was commenced in August last, — 
when the plaster was removed and the original 
flint work exposed. ‘This restoration has _ 
brought to light many interesting features 32 
including the exterior of the old turret stair-_ 
case, similar to those at Hadleigh, Ingate- ~ 
stone, and other churches in ‘the eastern 
counties. The second paper was by Dr. W.: 
de Gray Birch, F.S.A., entitled “Historical ~ 
Notes on Ramsey Abbey MSS.” The Be 
dictine Abbey of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, > 
is believed to have been founded in or about 
A.D. 969 by Alwinus, a duke or earl of th 
East Anglians, at the instigation of Oswal 
one of the most active archbishops who eve 
occupied the provincial chair of York Cathedral. ~ 
The abbey stood at the upper end of the ton 
toward the south, at a little distance from t 
present church. The only remains exist 
are the ruined gateway, a rich specimen 
flurid Gothic, and some much older work 
the kitchen of Lord de Ramsey’s house. ~—_ 
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WALL DECORATION. Tiles for Malting Floors. 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


FAIENCE for. internal or external decoration. 
Fireplaces, &c. * 


‘“FRESCO”’ in Tiles, and Mosaics for Walls, &c. 
‘*Clalyn=Glose,’’ for Picture Panels, &c. 


Catalogues and Prices on Application, and Quotations for Work fixed 
complete from 


G. WOOLLISCROFT & SON, LTD. 


BELFAST: R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 590, High Street. 


NEW gat BEDPAN AND- URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
EDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 


This etary ¥ Wewthe bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In BRICK a TILE MA NUFACTURERS, 


- the act of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to twin 


: TRON MANTELPIECES, 


round the swivel arm to see that panis perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. ae AN ee EY OSS A ERS: 


zc the Ser utiles sat 
It is Cheaper, Healt hier. and more: Artistic than wall paper, and 
MANUFACTURED BY. ne is -* 2 covers twice the surface of oil paint. 


ROS. & Co., Ltd., HULL. » 


“Shade. -Cards,’and other: ‘particulars on application. 


‘Lk. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Limo 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
A, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR _. RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
RON PASS, BRONZE: COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS. PILLARS, 


BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
“ LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


OVERMANTELS, 
Ap MANTEL GRATES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 
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THE BUILDE ERS’ 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” 


oe accepted unless 


Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


s Turner, Limited 
B. Horton and Son 

J. and 8. Coats 

J. Stenning and Sn .. 


No results of tenders can 
they contain the name of the 


the London County C 
Fleming & Ferguson 


LONDON.—For the erection of oak fencing at Southwark 
Park, for the London County Council:— 


.. £1,790 | M. Marshall .. .. £1,469 
1,625 B. Batchellor... 1,461 
th Rowland Bros. 1,242 
1 


LONDON.—For alteration of Crossness main engines, for 


ouncil :— 
£45,000 | Easton, Anderson, & 


SROMSGROVE.—For the execution of street works, | J-Stewart and Sons, Goolden, Limited... £24,412 
Stoke Prior, for the Rural District Council. Mr. H. W. pmpited ee .. 30,000 | R. Goodfellow ... 22/400 
Smith, survey: OF, | 4, Foregate-street, Worcester :— Phoenix Foundry Clay, Henriques, and 
J. Biggs x ... £8,394 | Currall, Lewis. and Company... ... <. 29,750|. C©o., Limited ... 19,456 
Tilt Bros. 2,708 | Martin §..°*.....4.. £2,274 TEDDINGTON.—Accepted for alterations and additions 
R. W.. ‘Fitzmaurice & Co. 2,477; G. Trentham .:. ... 2,084 to Rock Hall and_new stabling, for Mr. James Willing, 
J: Mackay ....... 2,349 | T. Vale 2,076 Junior. Messrs. W. S. Cross and Kekwick, architects, 18, 
W.T. Hall ... 2,290 | G. Law, Kidderminster* L 999 Outer Temple Bw a8 i 
Jones 2,280 | A. Cooper 1,911 Love and bo., Exeter-street £1,560 


EDGBASTON.—For villa residence, Poplar-avenue, Edg- 
baston, for Mr. J. Wentworth. 


Walsall, for Messrs, J. 


Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, Bailey and MeConnal, 


WALSALL. 2 extension to premises, George-street, 


Shannon and Son, Limited. Messrs, 
architects, Bridge-street, Walsall :— 


architects, Bridge-street, Walsall :-— T. Tildesley. , £10,000 | J. W. Smith , 9,000 
J.Rollason ...... ... £1,565 | E. J. Charles .. £1,397 T. Rowbotham .. “” 9:997| ©. Gray Hill | 20,000 
W. Hopkins ....... ... 1,480 ¥ . Harley and Son 1,300 J.Harleyand Son ... 9,975 | Smith and Pitts a 8,900 
Whitehouse and Sons 1,449] Walton Bros.... _. =. 1,848 W.and J. Webb... 9,936.{ J. Mallin 7° *...-_... 8,850 
J. W.- Smith .., . 1,420] J. Malen, West Brom- H. Willcox and Co..., 9,856|J.L.Jones .. 8,832 
G. H. Marshall ..._.... 1,397 wich ( (accepted)... 1,330 W. Sapcote and Co.... 9,333 | R. Morton Hughes ena 
FORRES, N.B.—For the erection of two semi-detached W.Wistance ._. 9,157 | J. Dallow..... 8 450 
villas in the *Sanquhar Estate, for the Forres Building Com- E.Gilesand Son ...  9,150| W. Hopkins Birming- , 
pany, Limited, Mr. John Forrest, architect, Forres :— W. Brown and Son... 9,101 ham hg 8,440 
Masonry.—John Mackenzie, Market-street, " *Acceptel. ee 
Forres 7 _ 
Carpentry.—James Robertson, South: WALSALL.—For extensions to Metropolitan Bank of 
dtieet, Morres se... iota ees England and Wales, Walsall. Meare, Bailey and McConnal, 
Slating.—Alex. Forbes, Tytler-street, architects, a ok street, Walsall 


Forres 


Plastering and Tiling. ‘—Angus and Ross, ra 
Orchard-street, Forres ... 7£2,138 18 

Plumbing and Gasjitting. —Wm. Munro & 
Son, Urquhart-street, Forres ~. 

Painting and Glazing. James Robertson, 
Urquhart- street, Forres... 

Railings, &¢c.—Wm. Smith & ‘Son, High- | 


street, Forres 


W.and J. Webb . 
J.L.Jones ... ... 
Harley and Sons... 
T..Rowbotham .., 
H. Willcock and Co. . 
t W. Wistance ..... 


Wellington, Somerset. 


Hammet-street, Taunton :;— 


~. £6, 550 | J. Moffat and Sons. ... £5,794 
6,250 | W.. Sapcote : 5,678 
6,150|J.Mallin... .., 3. $850 
6, 075 | W. Hopkins, Birming- 
6, 037 ham * 


5, 997 * ‘Accepted. 


WELLINGTON (Somerset), —For erecting a chapel, we. 9 


Mr. F. W. Roberts, architect, 2 25 


-HANWELL (Middlesex). —For the erection of an Infants’ ; 

school, Hanwell, for the Managers of the Central London Sp Laie pypon. aie 
School District. Messrs. J. T. Newman and Jackson, A. J, Spiller 1,780 0 516 0 2,296 0 
architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. H. J. Spiller 1,707 0 482 0 2/189 0 
Curtis and Sons :— F,. W. Rowsell 1,694 10 487 10 2,182 > 0 
Hearle and Farrow ... £6,597 | Stimpson and Co. .. £5,930 J. Morse .. 1,658 0 70 0 2,128 8 
F.J.Shopland..._ ... 6,229 a ye Seat yt) + Manning 1,630 0 454° 0 2,084 0 
Battley, Son, Solaren 6,024 F. J. Coxhead* 2” 5,489 . W. Pollard 1,600 0 440 0 2,040 0 
G.H. Gibson .. » 36,0223 | Hs Fling 00. 5,433 T. W. Sweet 1,597 4 430 0 2,027 0 

*’ Accepted. W. Follett, Wellington* 1,586 422 0 2,008 0 


HESTON a ee the erection of a villa resi- 


dence, for Mr. P 


Kekwick, architects, 18, 


supplied :— 

H. Wall and Co. ... 
Hayworth and Sons ... 
Wisdom and Son 


LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the ‘‘ British 


Cragg. Messrs. W ross and 


Outer Temple, Strand. Quantities 
ae d :— 
.. £2,074 'T. G. Sharpington ... £1,975 | Staffore 
1,997 | T. Hiscock et $i; 11849 te Se . 
1,896 A. and B. Hanson* ... 1,756 Jot Pet < % er si 
* Accepted. John Stringer 


James Herbert 


WOLVERHAMPTON. —For additions 


ere ey 
to the * Prince 


Albert Inn,” Railway-streat. Mr. George Wormal, architect, 
.. £8,177 


Thomas Skett, Castle- 
st., Wol verhampton* £2,728 
F, Lindsay Jones., 2,695 
*A ccepted, 


2,992 
2,940 
2,790 


ueen,”. East-street, Walworth, for the. New London YSTRAD (Wales).—For additions to laundry at Hospital, 
ene Com pens Mr. J. Hamilton, architect :— for the Rhondda Valley Urban District Council. Mr. W.D- 
Jarvin and Son ., £2,235 | Whitehead », £1,985 Morgan, architect, 23, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. Quantities 
W. Smith... . .. 2,0034Snewin Bros, .. 1,845 by the architect :— 

LONDON.—For the construction of the Greenwich foot- Alban Richards... £2,051 18 11 | D. Thomas & Co. £1,655 0 0 
way tunnel, for the London County Council :— W. E. Willis 1, 920 9 10 Morgan Bros. ..., 1,615 19 8 
Lethic Bros. . . £142,560 16 2| J. Cochrane and T. Maggs Bye 1, 708 3 0) Watkin Williams, 

Mowlem & Co. 135,330 0 0] Sons . .. £101,800 0 0 C.Jenkins&Sons 1 668 6 6| Pontypridd*... 1,475 0 0 
T. Taylor... 131,030 0 0 * Accepted. 2 
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Walls, 


Ceilings, 
Friezes, 


Dados, 


Borders, 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in 
Reproduction 
Louis XTV., 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., Bliza- 


all styles, viz.: 
of Old Leathers ; 


bethan, ke, &e. 


if 


74) 


JOURNAL ~ 


4,990 


DESIGNS FOR. CEILINGS © 
in Low and High Relief, com- 
prising . Elizabethan, 
XIYV., Rococéo, Modelled “Plas- 
ter Effects, &e., &c. 


- Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Desious: to 


THE CORDELOVA CO. a 


PITT STREET. EUINE Cie 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


<t 


Wiese, DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
- TO BUILDERS. — a 
~The Willesden District Coun 1] are prepu 
receive TENDERS for the EX’ LENSION of PU 
OFFICES in Dyne-road, Kilburn, : 

Plans and specification may be seen, anil all 
particulars obtained unon application to 
CLAUDE ROBSON, M.Inst.C.E.. Engineer 
Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilbura, N. 

Quantities, to be obtained from the Offices 
Council, will be suppliel to competing build 
the payment of £10 per copy, which sum 
retur:ed upon receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Public Offices,’’ to be deliver 
at the Offices of the Council not later than FOUR Pa 
on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1899. ie 


lowest or any Tener. 
By order. -=— 
STANLEY W. BALL, 
Public Offices, 


Clerk to the x 
Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. vate 
January 25th, 1899, ; Loe 


UGBY URBAN DISTRICT COUN 
“PROPOSED PUBLIC OFFICES. — 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
~The Urban District Council of Rugby invite perso: 
desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION © 
COMPLETION of PUBLIC OFFICES on a site 
High-street, Rugby, to send their names and addresses 
to the undersigned, when acopylof the bill of quantiti 
conditions aud form of Tender will he forwarded on or 
about the 31st inst. a 
A deposit of Two Guineas, in cash or money. orde 
to be made at the same time to the Clark of the Coune 
as a guarantee of the bona-fides of the application 
which sum will be returned on the receipt of a bor 
Tender. ' : 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Public Offices,’”” tA Bat s 
to Mr. T, M. WRATISLAW, Clerk to the Council, 
bee as lane, Rugby, on or before FEBRUARY 1th : 
next, 
The Council do, not bind themselves to socept 
lowest or any Tender, ° 
‘By order, 
D. G. MACDONALD, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 
noe Bad pA 3 to the Coes 
ug 


gby, 
January 9th, 1899, 5 Sse eS 


Design No, 302: 53d, per sq. foot, or 
1s. 9d. per Panel. err 


DESIGNS FOR FRIEZ 
from 8in. to 30in. deep, in High 
Relief—all the effect of the 
best modelled plaster a 
fraction of the cost. — 

DESIGNS FOR DADOS, 

cluding Arabesque, Gothic, 

other designs; also the — 

-pany’s sha oake Se 


Louis 


Supplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Reco rd. ‘oot 
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% SVRVEYORS : BVILDERS ° 
| SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


~FEBRUARY 1st, 1899. 


‘BOYLE’S PATENT “ AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE cOsT. 


‘ROBT. BOYLE & SON, ib, 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & I10, Bothwell St., GLASGOW 


oar Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE- RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


eing so largely used in America, have erected large 


eo 

er eee ee ee | 
oF ae > ¥ - 7 

¢ - ‘4 vt aA 


who have recently introduced into Euripe the process now bei 
s in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


Fak. The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


THE R. G. DUNN " BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admir 
been given by H.M. Government. 
DGS Ce | ce OS AE ee 


Quotations on recel ipt of Require ements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


works: 


amongst others, 


alty, and large Orders have 


-ecll 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED. 


We have received from the General Electric 
Company the ninth edition of their compre- 
hensive catalogue of electrical fixtures and 
glassware. This catalogue, which runs to over 
eight hundred large quarto pages, exemplifies 
the enormous variety of the work turned out 
by this branch of the Company’s business, and 
well illustrates the vast scope of its field of 
manufacture and the wide range of the markets 
which it supplies. Although, compared with 
other businesses, the Company has been started 
at a relatively recent date, it has won a great 
success due to the fact that while it employs 
only experienced artists in procuring its many 


designs, the practical needs of each particular | 
eee P : 5 P x | 
piece are held always in view, and no pains are 


spared to procure that it shall not only serve 


its purpose, but stand the rough usage which | 


it is likely to receive at the hands of careless 
or ignorant cleaners and house-servants. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL [Ss 
Trade and Craft. 


of the Company. We notice some ingenious 
devices in the way of cord shorteners, and 
also some detachable ball fittings, which seem 
to be admirably contrived. The Company, 
besides an enormous variety of pendants, 
counterweight fittings, electroliers and stan- 
dards, both simple and ornate, show also a 
large selection of shop window and picture 
reflectors and outside brackets, and standards 
for. incandescent and are damps They 
exhibit, among others, some pieces which 
combine the purposes of a bracket for a 
hanging-lamp, and a sign, very aptly, and the 
opportunity for really effective design in 
wrought iron has been availed of with great 
success. The list, indeed, contains a large 


work of copper, brass, and iron, all English 
made and wrought by hand. Besides designs 
_ such as these, which belong distinctly to the 
nineteenth century revival of art metal work, 
there are also many examples in the traditional 
styles, and architects and decorators should be 
able to find patterns to match any style of 


| ornamentation in the Company’s showrooms. 
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Fig 187 Elevation of head. 
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Fig. 188, 


Thus the Company’s art metal works, which, 
though situated in Birmingham are operated 
from London, are already among the largest of 
their kind devoted exclusively to the manu- 


facture of electrical fixtures, and their 1898-99 | 


catalogue constitutes a useful guide and a 
reference-book for electrical engineers, con- 
tractors and architects, both in this country 
and abroad. The numerous illustrations 
appearing in the pages of the catalogue are 
either reproductions of photographs of the 
various patterns, or careful and exact drawings, 
which can be relied on to give a true idea 
of each subject. Here are described and 
illustrated electric fittings and fixtures, and 
accessories which each from the strong prac- 
tical requirements of factory or workshop, to 
the rich and costly designs which are demanded 
by the luxurious taste of a modern London 
mansion or club. The needs of ships, yachts, 
shops, offices, factories, and even trams, besides 
the innumerable wants of every class of public 
building and private house, with numerous 
new and ingenious accessories and labour- 


PLAN OF HEAD, 


saving appliances, are met by the manufactures | 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


We cannot close this notice without referring 
to the handsome bronze standards of real and 
imitation bronze, composed with figure 
subjects. Many of these are very beautiful, 
and in designing some of them to serve as 
newel standards, the Company has been 
happily inspired. These bronzes seem particu- 
larly well adapted to this purpose. We 
noticed in particular a design “Nilus,” in 
which the draped figure of a girl holds stems 
of bullrushes in her hand whose character- 
istic fruit is in each case an incandescent glow- 
lamp. There are others designed upon this 
same graceful idea. 
with a large selection from the Companys’ 
silk, paper, china, and cut glass shades, 
globes and envelopes, which seem to include 
everythiog that utility or taste should 
suggest, Lele 


‘THE ORIGINAL DARLEY DALE STONE CO. 

An important development, and one of great 
interest to the building trades, has recently 
taken place in the reopening of the famous 


Darley Dale stone quarries. In the period 


| 1840-60 these quarries 


were largely wor 
and during that time earned a great reputa 
for the excellence of their stone, its bea 
regularity of colour, and its great dura! 

great number of important buildings thi 
out the country have been built with this 
including the Albert Memorial in Hy 
King’s College Hospital, the Roya: 
of Manchester, the Municipal Buil 


selection of various designs enriched with leaf ~ 


Art Galleries of Birmingham, and ma 
In 1854 Sir Joseph Whitworth pure 
estate on which these quarries we 
and converted them into enormousrock 
After the death of Sir J. Whitwort 
whole estate,comprising about 1000 a 
purchased by two local gentlemen—M 
Dawson and Mr. T, C. Drabble—who a: 
. developing these once famous quarri 
stone from the quarries hitherto work 
Mr. T. C. Drabble which also are 
taken over by the Company—has been m 
tensively used in the construction of impo: 
buildings in various parts of the co 


Fic. 191. . METHOD OF OBTAINING TRUE SHAPE OF VENEE 
FOR SPLAYED CIRCULAR LINING. = 


The catalogue closes - 


Company Limited, 39, Broad Street, Br 


and is specified by leading architects a 
engineers as being most suitable for 


a 


atmospheres and where stone is required 
bear great strain. Mr. Tanner, of H.M. Office 
of Works, has used the Farley-Darley Dale 
stone for post-offices in Nottingham, London, 
Sheffield, and elsewhere. This stone was also 
used in the building of the Claybury Asyl 
the Blackwall Tunnel approach arches, Welling- 
borough Viaduct, and in many other importa 

structures. The quarries now being worked 
the Company are: Stancliffe (the original Dar. 
Dale stone), Hall Dale, Darley Dale, Far 
(Darley Dale), Bentley Brook (Mattoc 
Mattock Moor, Cronford and High Pe: 
The stone is supplied either in the roug 

dressed ready for fixing. > 5 


BRITISH SAFETY WINDOW SASH AND CASE 
co. ae 
The combined sash and casement o 
British Safety Window Sash and Case 


appears to possess considerable meri 
received the highest awards at the k 
Cornwall Polytechnic Exhibition, 1895, 
the International Inyentions Exhibiti 


- ¥ Ba 
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London, 1897. These fittings dispense with 
the old cords and weights, but they can be 
owered or raised as in the ordinary system. 
For the purposes of cleaning, repairing, &c., 
they open into the room in the manner of a 
casement. The sashes work independently of 
each other and remain in any position desired 
while open or shut. The superiority of these 
sashes over those of many other systems is in 
their having no loose parts, and in the sim- 
plicity of fixing; they can be applied to 
existing sashes and frames. They have been 
employed by leading architects in the west for 
three years. The price for balance and fittings 
is ie to 15s. per set, according to weight of 
sash. 


“AOME” HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


The question of ventilation is a vexed one, 
and it is with interest we turn to a pamphlet 
of the “Acme” Ventilating and Heating 
Company, whose systems of heating and ven- 
tilation are the outcome of over twenty years’ 
experience. The“ Acme” system of ventilation 
is practically concealed, it is efficient, is 
applicable to all conditions, and is free from 
down draughts. The Company’s heating 
system for public or private buildings is in 


_ every sense up-to-date; it is durable, neat, and 
- economical, and circulation is most rapid and 


tn 
. 


easily maintained. The company also supply 


several kinds ‘of cowls for smoky chimneys 


and guarantee to refund the purchase money 


if these cowls are unsuccessful in action. 


Another speciality that deserves attention is 
the new ridge-cap ventilators, which are cheap, 


_ efficacious, and neat looking. The address of 


the “Acme” Company, is 35, Tartleton Street, 
Liverpool. 


A piscussion which should prove specially 
interesting is announced for next Wednesday 
(February 8th), at the Sanitary Institute, 
Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W. ‘The 
subject is the “Supply of Water to London by 
the Welsh scheme,” to be introduced by Mr. 


_ &. E. Middleton, M.I.C.E, The chair will be 


taken by Sir Douglas Galton at eight o’clock.. 


In the course of evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Water Supply of the 
Metropolis, Mr. Joseph Francis, engineer to 


_ the New River Company, said that, by means 


of their existing pumping arrangements, his 
Company were able to deliver, and had de- 
livered, to their consumers from their existing 


wells between 28,000,000 and 30,000,000 gallons 
of water per day. The forecast presented to 


_ Lord Balfour in 1892 of the probable require- 


- ments of the district placed the average yearly 


addition to the supplies of the Company at 
66,568 new supplies, representing 14,500,000 
gallons, which would raise the probable 
average daily consumption at the end of 
forty years to 47,250,000 gallons. From 
their experience of the great frost of 1896, 
when the consumption reached a very high 
figure, the Company became impressed with 
the necessity of framing a higher estimate 


_ of the future consumption, and they then 


“adopted the estimate of 63,000,000 gallons as 


the probable average daily supply through- 
out the year, subject to an addition of 25 per 
cent. for the maximum. This 63,000,000 
gallons per day was the quantity that the 


_ Company would be prepared to provide when 


the necessity for it arose. At the end of forty 
years the district would be filled up to such 
an extent that the further increase would be 
very small, / 
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_ Fra. 192. METHOD OF OBTAINING SECTION 
' OF A “SPRUNG” MOULDING. 


Fig. 189. ELLIPTIC “ FALL MOULD” 
: FOR FRAME-HEAD. 


Fig. 1938. METHOD OF OBTAINING 
CURVED MITRE. 


Fig. 194. METHOD OF OBTAINING SECTION OF 
MOULDING WHEN MITRE IS STRAIGHT. 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.” 


By Gerorge ELLs. 


XIII.—SHAPED OR CURVED WORK, 
(Concluded from page caxcv.) 


ORK of double curvature, such as door 
and window frames with circular heads 
in circular walls, is generally cut out of the 


sometimes, from motives of economy, prepared 
by the staving process; moulds are required 
in either case for marking the stuff to be cut; 
and the method of obtaining these is shown 
in Figs. 187-190. Let A.F.B. (Fig. 188) be the 
plan, and Fig. 187, the elevation of a solid door 
frame of double curvature; the head to be 
made in two pieces with joints at the crown 
and springing the dotted line 1-6 H.J in Fig. 
187 showing the length and width of the piece 
necessary for oneside. 'Toascertain the thick- 
ness of the stuff required to contain the plan 
curves, draw the chord line, A.F. (Fig. 188) 


and parallel with it D-E tangent to the outer | 1, 2, 3, etc., to the line and erect indefinite 
curve; the perpendicular distance between | 


Aor 


-these equals the thickness required. 
obtain the mould to apply to the face of the 
stuff RUETOACUNE Cet the line A-F in plans will 
next be explained ; it will be obvious on in- 
spection that this will be an oblique section 


*All rights reserved by the Author. 


Fie. 190. SOFFIT MOULD FOR HEAD OF FRAME. 


of a cylinder, or rather semi-cylinder, and 
therefore a quarter of an ellipse (see Fig. 189), 
The method of producing this by trammelling 
has already been described (see page xxiii, No, 
162), and it will only be needful here to mention 
that the radii of the elevation curves give the 
minor axes and the distances F a and ¥. A. th 

major axes of the ellipses. Point « is found by 
squaring the inside of the jamb over to the 
line F A. If when this mould is cut, it is 
applied to the face of the piece and the lines 
are drawn on, a bevel being then set as shown 


| in Fig. 188 and applied to the squared ends of 


solid, although the heads of the latter are | the piece, as shown by the dotted lines in the 


elevation, points will be found on the back for 


| the application of the mould to that side: the 


two pieces can then be cut to the lines, and 
jointed in the middle, when they will be ready 
for the application of the soffit mould (Fig, 
190) now to be described. 

Divide the soffit edge of the head (Fig. 187), 
into a number of equal parts, as in the points 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., and project them into the 
plan to intersect the great chord line, A-B, in 
points 1’-2’-3’ etc. Draw at any convenient 
place the line M-N (Fig. 190), representing 
the stretch out of the soffit line 1-6-1; this is 
done by running the dividers around the curve 
in short steps and setting off the same number 
upon the straight line; next transfer the spaces 


perpendiculars therefrom, upon these set off 
the distances l’-a, a’, 2’-b, b’, etc., as they 
occur in}the plan; upon the corresponding 
lines, and through the points thus found, 
draw the curved lines a, b, ¢, d, e, f, which 
will give the shape of the mould. This mould 
must be made of thin stuff, so that it may be 


bent around the soffit, and its edges will then 


give the plan curves. If such a door frame 
as the above has to be fitted with a plain 
splayed lining, the head would have to be 
bent on a “ cylinder,” which would be the half 
of a truncated cone and staved at the back as 
shown in Fig. 186. To obtain the shape of the 
veneer to bend around the “cylinder,” pro- 
ceed as follows: let A-C, D-B (Fig. 191), be 
the plan of the lining; produce the faces of 


| the jambs to meet in the point E; join A-B 
| and describe the semicircle A, 9, B; the tri- 
angle A, E, B, represents the plan of the 
| generating half-cone, and A,9, B, its elevation, 


A 


CClV 


Next, to draw the stretch out of the semi- 
circle; from E as centre, with A-E as radius, 
describe the are A, 9’, E, divide the semicircle 
into a number of equal parts, and set off 
these upon the arc in the points 1’, 2’, 3’, etc. ; 
rom these points draw lines to E, and from 
points 1-2-3, etc., in the elevation draw per- 
pendiculars to A-B. From these intersections 
draw lines to H, and from where these lines 
cross the plan curves of the lining, draw lines 
parallel to A-B to meet the side A-E. From 
E as centre, with these intersections as radii, 
describe the series of arcs shown in dotted 
lines, and through the points formed by the 
intersections of the ares with the correspond- 
ing radial lines from points 1’, 2, 3’, ete., draw 
the curved lines, A-e and O-d, which will be 
the true shape of the veneer developed. 
Sprung Mouldings —To obtain an upright 
mitre at the intersection of arch and other 
curved ‘mouldings with straight portions, 
either in the same plane or at an angle with 
it in plan, requires that different sections 
should be worked in the two parts. To deter- 
mine the section of the curved part when the 
straight is given, let A-B (Fig. 192) be the 
section of the level moulding, and B C the 
elevation of the curved part; divide the pro- 
file A-B intoa number of parts, and describe 
arcs therefrom concentric with B C. From 
the same points in A-B draw perpendiculars 
to intersect the horizontal line D-E with E as 
centre, and the points 1, 2, 3, etc. as radii 
describe arcs cutting B-C in 1’, 2-3, etc, from 


Fig, 195, 


FLOORS. A STIRRUP FOR 
BINDING JOIST. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


In the ventilation of the Cunningham 
Memorial Free Church, Glasgow, now in 
course of erection (architects, Messrs. H. and 
D. Barclay), “ Cousland’s Improved Climax” 
Patent Direct-Acting Invisible Roof Ventila- 
tors are being used, supplied by the Climax 
Ventilating and Heating Company, 93, Hope 
Street, Glasgow. - 


Tur New Schools, Sandwich, and the new 
Board Schools at Carrisborough, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and special inlet tubes, supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


Tue Bradford Corporation has on hand a 
large scheme for new sewage works. ‘The cost 
of the whole scheme, including the construc- 
tion of the huge conduit from Bradford, is 
estimated at £345,000 ;, it provides for the 
Shipley works being given up, and 12,000,000 
gallons of sewage being received and treated 
at Esholt every day. The carrying out of the 
scheme involves the purchase of the Esholt 
estate, the owners of which, it is said, are 


Fie. 196 win- 
DOWS. 


DETAILS OF CASE- 
MENT JOINTS, 


Fig. 197. ~winpows. 
SKYLIGHT BAR, 


DETAILS OF 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


E’ draw a line to the centre of the curved part, 
and at the points where this line cuts the ares 
in the elevation erect perpendiculars to E’-X ; 
draw lines from the points 2’-3/-4’ parallel to 
E’-X, and the intersections of these lines with 
the perpendiculars from the corresponding 
divisions will give points in the required curve. 
‘The intersection of straight and curved mould- 
ings, when both are of the same section and 
lie in the same plane, results in a carved joint 
at the mitre as shown in Fig, 193. This may be 
found by laying down a section upon the seats 
of the mouldings,and drawing lines parallel with 
the edges of each through points in the section 
until they intersect; a line joining the inter- 
sections will give the shape of the mitre. If 
a straight mitre is desired, the two mouldings 
must be of differing sections, which can be 
found thus :—let C D, (Fig. 194) be the sections 
of straight moulding, draw lines from all the 
members, parallel with the edge, at the points 
Where these cut the mitre line ; draw con- 
centric arcs to the radial line M, and draw the 
perpendiculars 1, 2, 3, etc. Make these the 
same in height as the corresponding perpen- 
diculars in C-D,and draw the section through 
the points so found. Figs. 195, 196, and 197 
are illustrations accidentally omitted from 
earlier chapters. References to them will be 
found in Nos. 151 and 182, 

This chapter concludes the present series of 
articles upon Practical Carpentry and J oinery.. 
If further explanation is required on any 
point, a question, addressed to the Editor, will 
receive attention in our“ Enquiry” columns. 


absolutely unwilling to sell their property, and 
will strenuously oppose the scheme. 


Mr. Joun Youna, General Manager of 
Glasgow Corporation Tramways, has prepared 
a draft scheme for the extension of the electric 
overhead system of. traction to the various 
routes of the city. Taking into consideration 
the site of the proposed 1901 exhibition, the 
number of horses to be set free, and the exist- 
ence of space for the necessary depdt accommo- 
tion, he recommends that the next section 
to be converted should be the main east and 
west route, from Whiteinch to London Road, 
and Dalmarnock, via Bridgeton Cross. About 
800 horses would be dispensed with. The 
necessary sheds would cost £6250. Mr. Young 
suggests that the work on this route should 
be begun immediately, and that further exten- 
sions, involving a total expenditure of £61,000, 
should follow. The scheme will be considered 
by the Sub-Committee on Electric Tramway 
Traction. Members of the Tramways Com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Town Council visited 
Glasgow last week to investigate the system 
of electric tramways in vogue there. 


A CONFERENCE of local authorities was held 
at Guildford to consider the proposals of the 
Woking Water Company to obtain fresh 
supplies. The Company proposes to sink wells 
near Guildford and at Shere and Albury, in 
the valley of the Tillingbourne, as well as to 
take, water from the Thames near Chertsey. 
Strong opposition to the Company’s proposals 


the bad state\of their roads, and their defective 


oe 


part of London for water, and there w: 
growing feeling that, as far as the pre 
sources of supply were concerned, the supply 

must come from the Thames. That was to 
say, that all the counties around London were 
feeling that it was wrong for London or 
London water companies to sink deep wells in 
those counties to pump them dry for the benefit 
of Londoners and for the benefit of the dividends 
of the water companies. The companies ° 
posed to draw more and more water from the ~ 
Thames. Would the Thames bear that? 
What would be the condition of the Tham 
in such a summer as the last if the compan 
were allowed to draw inexhaustible supplies 
from it? Either the companies must go to 
some enormous further expense of storing the — 


‘London from distant sources. The questi 

_was, how far. the Thames can be relied u 
to supply both the counties through which 
runs and London with water without turni 
it into a stinking ditch ? © we gd 


Tux ratepayers of Darnall are indignant at | 


tramway system, and sanitary arrangements, + 
They have held an indignation meeting and ~ 
addressed the following letter to the Mayor 
and Corporation :—“ Gentlemen,—We, the ~ 
ratepayers of Darnall, in public meeting 
assembled, respectfully draw your attention 
the neglected and disgraceful state of t 
roads and streets in this district, and assure — 
you that they are not only a menace to public 
health, but a positive danger to those com- 
pelled to live in them or.travel over them. At 
the same time we earnestly request that you 
will use all the powers you possess to put an_ 
end to the vile stench which comes from the 
Nunnery Colliery tip; also that you will — 
instruct the Tramways Committee to take 
immediate steps to complete the section of 
tramway to Darnall—Signed on behalf of the ~ 
meeting, etc.” A committee was appointed to — 
take steps to secure the objects. named in the 
petition. eee eee 


Tue Town Council of Falmouth have 
applied for sanction to borrow £6500 for the 
improvement of the Market Strand and the 
construction of an intercepting sewer in con-— 
nection therewith. The Local Government ~ 
Board have declined the application, on the ~ 
grounds thus set forth in the official letter :— 
“The Board learn that the proposed improve- 
ment of the Market Strand involves the carry- 
ing out of certain alterations to the sewage tank — 
at that place, and that, in fact, the main obje 
of the scheme is to abate the nuisance which is 
caused by the existence of the tank on t 
foreshore. The Board are advised that t 
scheme proposed would not remedy the 
nuisance arising from the sewage tank, and 
that no proposal which involves the retention 
of the tank for sewage purposes should receive — 
their approval. Acting upon this advice, the © 
Board must decline to comply with the app 
cation as regards the Market Strand improv 
ment or to sanction any further. loan for t 
works of sewerage until the arrangements f 
disposing of the sewage have been put ona 
satisfactory footing. ‘The Board would strongly — 
urge the Town Council to instruct a competent — 
engineer, who has had practical experience 
carrying out schemes of drainage, to enquire — 
into the whole matter of the sewerage an y 
disposal of the sewage of the borough, and to 
prepare a thoroughly comprehensive scheme — 
suited to the actual requirements of t 
borough.” ys i ek 


A competiTIon for a newclub-house centrally — 
situated at Crewe has just been held, limited to 
architects invited from Crewe, Southport, 
Burslem, and Leek. The designs of Mes 
Wm. Sugden and Son, F-.R.1.B.A., have b 
placed first, and will be carried out by th 
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THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE. 


; (THE plasterers’ strike has not yet—up to 


the time of going to press—taken a 
decisive turn. It is still an open question 
whether the present dispute will be peace- 


_ fully adjusted, or whether the building trades 


of the country are on the eve of a long and 


disastrous struggle. The master builders of 


London held a meeting on Jan. 24th, at which 


_ they passed a resolution to the effect that they 


should “adopt and carry into effect at the 


earliest possible moment the policy proposed 
by the National Association of Master 


Builders ”—with which association the Central 
Association _in_London is affiliated. This is 


_ regarded as. equivalent to an intimation that 
- a general lock-out of plasterers may be insti- 


’ 


tuted at any moment. The National Associa- 
tion had arranged to meet at Bradford on 
January 31st,and the whole question was to be 
dealt with then; thefuture courseof the struggle 
depends largely on that meeting. Whatever 
settlement is now arrived at will deal not only 
with the question of non-union foremen—the 


original matter in dispute—but will cover a 


- upon which 


ultimatum, 


Vv 


National — Association 
the Plasterers’ 


much wider ground. Had the issue been 
confined to the one question, it is likely that 
the members of the Plasterers’ Union would 
have decided thatthe point was not worth 
fighting about; but there are other matters 
sagreement has long existed, 
and on these neither side shows any disposition 
to give way. 
The master builders have drawn up an 
é which refers not only to the 
question of foremen, but to such matters as 
the limitation of apprentices, the boycotting 
of certain firms, refusal to work with ‘non. 


union men, and disputes as to the kind of work 


to be done by plasterers. If this ultima- 
tum is indorsed in its entirety by the 
and - presented to 
Union, it is extremely im- 
probable that it will be accepted. — Its 
‘rejection would probably lead to very serious 
developments, for it is expected that other 
trades would support the plasterers, and the 


strike or lock-out might extend to the other 


building trades as well. % 
Meanwhile, the London plasterers are bal- 

loting on the question of foremen—a_ step 

they should have taken long ago. The papers 


_ are to be returned next Tuesday, and if—as 
is not unlikely—the decision of the majority 


‘ 


is against compelling foremen to become 


-members of the union, it ought still to be 


possible to avert a serious struggle. 


Another hopeful sign is the moderate and 


- reasonable attitude of the executive of the 


Plasterers’ Union. Mr. Dan Hennessey, the 
organising secretary of the London district, 
spoke with both wisdom and courage when, 
in an address to the Edmonton branch 


-of the union last Saturday evening, he 


condemned the apathy and __ indifference 
of the bulk of the members, which had 
allowed the affairs of the district to get 


_ into the hands of a clique of extremists, 
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He thought the time had arrived when these 
petty squabbles with employers should come 
toanend. ‘The association had improved the 
position of its members enormously during the 
past few years, and it was a mistaken policy 
to pile on the last straw which would break 
the camel’s back. Mr. Hennessey went on 
to express the opinion that the strike was a 
mistake. They were prepared, he said, to meet 
the employers on the one point at issue, but if 
they demanded anything else the members of 
the Plasterers’ Association must decide. 
He asked his hearers to remember that trade 
unions were not formed to promote the private 
fads of a few of their members, but to secure 
justice as between employers and employed and 
a settlement of differences in a way which:was 
honourable to both. 

These remarks, it is gratifying to note, 
elicited “ loud cheers” from an audience com- 
poe entirely of members of the Plasterers’ 

nion. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Iv is alleged that a builder, in erecting 
several houses on the Battery Estate, Sandy- 
lands, Morecambe, has not built them in 
accordance with the plans presented to the 
Lancaster Rural District Council, the building 
line having been overstepped to the distance 
of about 2ft.. The matter has been in dispute 
some time, but the work of erection has pro- 
ceeded. Accordingly the Rural Council in- 
structed their surveyor to take a number of 
men and pull down part of the premises. The 
party proceeded to the place and commenced 
their work. This the builder resented, and 
ejected both the surveyor and men from the 
premises. A large erowd of persons assembled 
to watch the issue of the dispute. On the 


withdrew his men. The matter, therefore, 
remains in abeyance for the present. 


SpeaKine at the Annual Dinner of the 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association, Mr. A. 
Krauss, the President of that body, referred 
to the National Association and its work. 
Some years ago, he said, the builders felt the 
want of combination, hence the National 
Association was formed ; there had been some 
good. work done, and especially in the last 
three years, but there was plenty of room for 
improvement. For years the National Asso- 
ciation had tried. with the Institute of 


Architects to get fair and proper universal | Sa 
| Mr. Hudson, counsel for Messrs. Ford, said if 


contract, but they had failed. From’ a 
builders’ point of view there always should be 
an arbitration clause. The architect wanted 
an arbitration clause which would leave every 
dispute until the end of the contract, and that 
he thought was a misguided idea. 
thing was to settle disputes as soon as they 
arose. 'The framing of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act had been well watched by the 
association ; it was an Act which threw on them 
a great responsibility, and the only safeguard 
for the builder was to insure himself, and 
include the charges on the contracts he was 


The great | 
| request of the arbitrator, Messrs. Ford would 


carrying out. Trade unions had also brought 
unfair restrictions on them, which were very 
heavily felt in many towns, such as the 
limitation of apprentices, non-union labour, 
or who should be allowed to lay cement floors, 
&e. But he was glad to say that in Bristol 
they had gone on fairly well with their men. 
They would agree with him that unions 
were necessary and justified, and had done 
good for the working men, and they had no 


| objection to unions; but let them be carried 


out so that they would give right and justice 
to all parties, and prevent strikes and lock- 
outs, as nothing was gained by these on either 
side. He trusted a Board of Conciliation 
would before long be formed, which might be 
able to settle any differences without going to 
the extreme, and he hoped the younger 
members in the building trade might see a 
better and more peaceful time than some of 


| them had seen. 


Ar the Surveyors’ Institute, London, an 


- arbitration was opened on Jan. 23, before Mr, 


Robert Vigers (the president of the Institute), 
between Messrs. Ford and Messrs. Bemrose 
(Limited), both of Derby. From the opening 
statement of counsel it appeared that in May, 
1895, Messrs. Bemrose and Co, Limited, who 
are well-known printers, contracted with the 
claimants (builders at Derby), for the erection 
of certain buildings at Derby for the sum f 
£10,559. Thearchitect was Mr. Ridgway, and 
the contract was drawn up without any 
detailed statement or specification, being 
based on eight plans and a bill of quantities, 
as is not unusual in the North of England. 
The builders, finding early in the contract 


| that the quantities were insufficient, called in 


a surveyor, who, after January, 1896, meas- 
ured up the work done, and rendered detailed 
statements to Messrs. Bemrose. In Septem- 
ber, 1896, the works were completed, and the 


t, ordine’ to the measurements of the 
advice of the law clerk the surveyor eventually | pad ease 


surveyor, was £15,316 1s. ld. The sum of 
£8750 had. been paid on account, and the 
claimants now sought to recover £6566 1s. 1d. 
due on the contract. A great part of the 
question turned on the legal interpretation of 
the contract, which specially prescribed that 
no alteration or variation should invalidate 


' the contract, and that at the conclusion the 


architect should certify the sums due for pay- 
ment.—Counsel for Messrs. Bemrose and Co. 
contended that the claimants had, as a matter 
of law, proceeded altogether upon a wrong 
basis. They had measured up and charged 
for the whole building independent of the 
contract. At the very outside they were only 
entitled to the extras at the contract price.— 


there had been a proper specification that 
might be so; but the quantities given were 
not sufficient to erect the building.—Consider- 
able legal discussion arose on this point— 
Ultimately Mr. Hudson stated that, at the 


prepare an account showing the difference in 
“the quantities in the contract and the work 
done, and all the alterations and variatious, 
with any difference in the contraet price; and 
for this purpose the proceedings were ad- 
journed for one month. 


‘DATE OF 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


penivery, | WORK TO BE. EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, 
; - BUILDINGS— 
Feb. Annfield Plain, Durham—Erection of House AS ee NES ens ited 
fF Great Yarmouth—Additions to Premises .., T. Shreeve is hove 
A _ Lancaster—Asylum Wards _... iy ne a Visitors’ Committee 
* - Staincross, near Barnsley—Erection of School ... Darton School Board 
93” Thornhill, Dewshury—Erection of Houses yeharves 
Whitby—Erection of Ashpits... Rural District Council 


West Hampstead—School 


- Lancaster—Alterations to Premises... 
* Nelson—Chapel Alterations .., 
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London, E.—Lavatory Accommodation .,, 
Brackenthwaite —Erection of Two Bridges ay 
Luddenden Foot, near Halifax—Stabling, &c. ... 
Mountain Ash, Wales—Rebuilding Public House — 


Carlton, Yorks,—Erection of Class-room ae 
Kingston-upon-Thames—Dining Hall, &e.... 


Leeds—Alterations, &¢,, to Public Baths a : 
Wilton, Wilts,—Alterations to Workhouse Wards ... 


St. George’s-in-the-East Guardians 
Cockermouth Rural District Council ... 
.. Mrs G. Kenshole .., xe ~ es 
‘ ..  Aske’s Haberdashers’ School Managers 
School Board... " = ae eats 

Workhouse Guardians... ae cat 
ere ..  E. Wolfenden.,. wh } : 
ws: os . Baths Committee . .., 


Union Guardians... ‘ae ede a 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


J. Norman, 24, Bridge-terrace, Annfield Plain. 

C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall-chambers, Yarmouth, 
Clerk of Works, County Lunatic Asylum, Lancaster. 
Senior and Clegg, 15, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

Holtom and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

J. Jackson, Inspector of Nuisances, Hast-row, near Whitby. 
G, A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E. 

J. B, Wilson, Engineer, Court-buildings, Cockermouth. 

J. F. Walsh, Architect, Lancs. Yorks Bank-chbrs., Halifax. 
G. Kenshole, Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach, . 
Widnell and Trollope, 20, Tothill-street, S.W. 

W. EB. Richardson, 28, Bond-street, Leeds. 

W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Kingston-upon-Thames, 

C.F. Thompson, Architect, The Arcade, Lancaster. 

W. Hanstock and Son, Architects, Branch-road, Batley. ; 
H, Whitaker, 21, Market-square, Nelson, : b 
J, Harding and Son, 58, High-street, Salisbury, 
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DATE OF 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. | 
BUILDINGS—Continued. 

Feb. 6 Benllech, Anglesey—Chapel Extension _... rth ese 
” 6 Newcastle-on- -Tyne—School Alterations, &c. Sas kaa 
” 6 Normanton- by-Derby—School Aber, a Ate 
Ee of Halifax—Bridge Work : vie 8 tn te 
9 7 Salford—Erection of Public Hall... az 
o 7 Troutbeck, near Windermere —Erection of Bridge eo 
A 8 Dublin—Erection of Labourers’ Dwellings ar 
” 8 London—Refuse Destructor and Electricity Works ... 
Es 9 Pendleton, Salford—Canal Retaining Walle, &e. see 
+ 9 Sligo—Surgery Alterations, &c. eee on 
a 9 Tayvallich, Scotland—Erection of Church acel 3 
a 10 York—Erection of Fence Wall, Railing, se: Hg 
“4 11 Cardiff—Extension of Mortuary es rer 
as 11 Swindon—Rebuilding Inn ae at ay 
a 13 Wimbledon—Isolation Hospital ae AS eee tee 
Ss 14 Leeds—Church Works ... see ne 
i 14 London, N.W.—Extension of “Public Offices. es 
Fs 15 Letterkenny—Plastering is tee 
MS 15 Rugby—Public Offices ... te tee 

16 Hastings—Erection of Workhouse Buildings ies tae 
March 15 Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings fen we e 184 
No date, Abergavenny—Erection of Hospital ee {ee Se 
- Perth—Erection of Offices .., We a, a tee 
F Wrexham—Erection ot Hotel ee ee ia Ne 
ENGINEERING— 
Feb. 3 Brigham, Cumberland—Laying Water Main ... 
5 3 Edinburgh—Iron and Steel Works at Electric Station... 
23 4 Wexford—Deep Well Force Pumps, &e. ... ig ae 
” 6 Buxton—Electric Lighting Works ... 00... 0 ue os 
” 6 Newton, Scotland— Widening Heresy et ae rey 
” 6 Belfast—Steel Barges... ace sea 
” 6 Lowestoft—Electric Lighting Plant fe ons 
” 7 London, E.—Electric Light Plant ... ie Ss 
s 7 India Office, S.W.—Dredges and Barges ... 
” 8 London, S.W.—Sinking Artesian Wells .. 
i 8 Kames, Scotland—Reseryoir, Filters, &c.... 
” 10 Birmingham—53 miles of Aqueduct at ies 
5 ll Ashford, Kent—Purifiers, Gasholder, &c. ... see 
» 14 Kingston- upon-Thames—Telephonic Communication .. 
9 16 Alexandria, Egypt—Two Swing Bridges .. teu 
5) 26 Christiania—Porcelain Telegraph, &c., Insulators... 

March 2 Cairo—Iron Canal Bridge Ry oa + soa 

No date. Southampton—Electrical Installation 
IRON AND STEEL— 

Feb. 3 Leeds—Wrought-iron Fencing en a ven tue 
” 3 Edinburgh—Steelwork of Roofs»... ta ie ies 
”» 6 Cork—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Ta ie ae 
% 6 Glasgow—Reconstruction of Tramways ... Gs at 
“" 7 Branksome, Dorset—Tank Van naa ay 0 505 
% 8 London, S8.W.—Navy Stores ... et Se ra, Sd 
¥ 13 Belfast—Supply of Railway Stores ... an m3 aa 
» 14 Ashton-under-Lyne—Cast Iron Pipes 

PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 

Feb, 3 Dublin—Supply of Paints, &. tes ere re a 
of 4 Wakefield—Painting Workhouse... eh nk en 
” 6 Doncaster—Painting Waterworks ... nae oie “Fe 
” 6 Manchester—Painting—(12 Contracts) Be +e = 

ROADS AND CARTAGE— 

Feb, 4 Norwich—Broken Granite... ice 5 a8 
_ 4 London, W.— Works and Materials ... aa ae 
Ay 4 Whitley, Northumberland—-Road Works ... a ie 
x 4 Escrick, York—Supply of Whinstone ee ae ate 
Be 6 Aberteldy—Cartage, &e. 3 ; ive Be i 
9 6 Midhurst, Essex—Materials ... oa avg hee a 
9 6 London, 8. E.—Materials ae +e aa ate 
” 7 Bicester, Oxon—Cartage re ASS aa 
23 8 Bicester, Oxon—Hartshill Chippings ae ees ans 
Bs 8 Swindon.—Road Works <p * ee 
” 9 London, S.E.—Services and Materials on ea4 eae 

10 Broadstairs—Making- up Roads Bre ae nae a 

F 10 Hull—Supply of Granite Setts F et i, tea 
Ye 13 Kirkcaldy—Road, Bridges, &c. i: e ae ae 
14 London, N.W _—Road Works... i ats = . 
$3 15 South Shields—Supply of Materials | Py, oad RY 
” 2 Clayton-le-Moors—Granite Setts — ... Bi as as 
x 28 Selby—Asphalte or Tar Macadam ... Pe << tie 
No date. Atherton, Lancs.—Supply of Kerbs, &e. ays 

SANITARY— 

Feb, 1 Pentrol,Glamorgan—Construction of Sewe ages &e. er 
ay 3 Wellingborough—Sewage Works... : “AS tee 
ry 6 Willaston, Cheshire—Sewers, &ec. ... A ws tee 
» 8 Ayr—Four and a Half Miles of Sewers 
* 14 Felixstowe—Drainage Works.. a 
7 14 Mansfield—Construction of Sewers .. 
ae 14 Cirencester—Drainage Works 
es 18 Coalville, near Leicester—Sewers, &c. 

DATE 

DESIGNS TO 

ie awit DESIGNS REQUIRED, 

Feb. 1 Bradford—Central Fire Brigade Station 
ir 7 Tottenham—Refuse Hasna nig = ae 
”» 24 Northwich—Two Storey Dwelling House ma 
” 28 Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, &. ... Tat 

Movch 28 London, S.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust-cart £25 ; 
arch 1 Northwich—Dwelling- house on Land Liable to Subsidence £20, £10, "£5 | EF 
” os seve ey me oH 

» ondon, E.C,—Additions to Town Hall we 

Fea a Forfar— Isolation Hospital at cee 
: ri —Cartwright Memo: 

June 1  Leeds—Market Wail and Sho oe Spee a As : Gallery... 

No date. _ London, W.—Semi-detached las. at ox 


OF CONTRACTS 


FOR WHOM. 


School Board .. oy Re a 
School Board .. 

Improvement Committee .. 
Corporation ... toe S es 


Guardians of North Dublin LER 
Fulham Vestry fe" 


JOURNAL 


es Gi, 


County Infirmary eer See eas * 
Corporation ... $e eee TS Er 
Guardians <a ia ick B 
T. and J. Askell 5s nae ap bes 
Urban District Council .., pia 


WWiliesdiag Distrint Consol ses n, 


see eaneee 


Urban District Council 
Guardians z 
Glasgow International Exhibition 


Gen. Accident Assurnce. Corporatn. Ltd. 


weereeeee 


Cockermouth Rural ee Council . 
Magistrates and Council . ne 
Guardians Baa et 
Urban District Council axe 


Caledonian Railway OmDANy coe a 


Harbour Commissioners ...  ... 
Corporation. ... ae 
Whitechapel Board ‘of Works 


ea Fulham Vestry af aa 


Argyleshire County Council we 
Corporation ... £5 a 
Urban District Council a as 
Guardians 4 ies 


Inspector of Irrigation 


Norwegian State Telegraph ‘Administratn. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 


Public Works Department ia esa 


Magistrates and Council . ; 
Waterworks Committee ... ‘we 
Corporation ... cas sis 
District Council... .. : 


Admiralty 


Belfast and County I Down “Railway Co... 


Waterworks Joint Committee ... 


Commissioners of Irish Lights ten 
Guardians... mi = at 
Corporation .,.. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. 


Norfolk County Council ... ai 
Marylebone Vestry ... =k af] 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council... 


Rural District Council 


Newington Vestry ... ae tae ies 
Rural District Council... ... os Sue 
Rural District Council ... is re 
Urban District Council ....  ... 


Lambeth Vestry... fis 
Urban District Council ... 


Corporation .., Fs neq re 
Commissioners a ree see 
District Council .., 
Corporation ... 


Urban District Council... a 
National Schools Managers : 
Urban District Council .., oe 


Rhondda Urban District each 
Rural District Council .... % 
Rural District Council  ... 
Commissioners 

Urban District Council 

Town Council... os 
Urban District Council aes a 
Urban District Council... rc 


COMPETITIONS. 


. 
eek ate eee ace 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


£100, £50, £30... 
£25, £15, £10 .., fs 
£20, £10, £5... 


, £10 oss. Sines Pas aon 


£25, Ae se att aacceeetn vy 
-£50, £25 Canes aie 
£31 poeta £21, £15 15s. poole hed 
£150, £ 00, £50 ean ase ae 


£150, Eio0: B00 eve a 


’ O. C. Robson, O 


W. Slater, 84, High- atreets. Wrexham. 7 st ope 


A. PAS utler, City Engineer, Municipal. bu bude S, Corl ; 
_ J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 


: Director of Naval Contracts, Admiralty, London, S.W. — 


_ Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, . 


“Council Offices, Whitley. 


J. Owen, Architect and Surveyor, Menai Bri ge. 

W. L. Newcombe, 89, Pilgrim-street, Neweast 

Naylor and Sale, Architects, Tron-gate, Derby. 

E. B.S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hal 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

J. Bintley, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal. S. 

— Morris, 24, Cabra-parade, Dublin. Beta ya? 

C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green. 

J. Holt, 6, St. Mary’s-gate, Manchester. , eee 

Secretary, Grand Jury Office, Court House, Sligo. 

N. Gillies, Architect, Lochgilphead. me: 

A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 

Edwin Seward, Queen’s-chambers, "Carditf. 

W. Drew, 22, Victuria-street, Swindon, : : 

C. H. Cooper, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimb don 

H. ae 8, Upper Fontaine-street, Leeds. — : 
Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N We. 

W. Hague, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

D.G. Macdonald, Council’ s Surveyor, Windmill-lan Rug 

Jeffery and Skiller, 5, Havelock-road, Hastings. 5 

F, A. Healey, 141, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. arte 

E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny, 

G. P. K. Young, 42, Tay- street, Perth. 


J.B. Wilson, Engineer, Court-buildiow ‘Cockermouth, - 
J. Cooper, 1, Parliament-square; Edinburgh. : 
D. E. M’Carthy, Engineer, Board Room, Wexford, a 
J. Taylor, Clerk, Town Hall, Buxton. 
G. Graham, C. E., Buchanan- ‘street, Glasgow. - 
G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, "Belfast. ce 
W. OC. C. Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, E.C, 
A. Wright, 26 and 27, Bush-lane, Cannon- street, EL 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whiteha 

F, H. Medhurst, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
J. A. Leslie and Reid, 72a, George- street, Edinbur; 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W 
Stevenson and ‘Burstall, 38, Parliament- st., Westmins ; 
W.H. Hope, Architect, Union Offices, Kingston. 5 
Inspector Of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 


The Inspector, Second Circle of Irrigation, Cairc 
H. Cleaver, 52, gat Sade Southampiqe: na esas 


ze = 2 


City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 
J, Cooper, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. © 


"hee Newman, 3, Tennyson-buildings, Ashley in Brankso1 


T. J. Brittain, Secretary, Queen’s Quay Terminus, Belfast, 
G.-H. Hill and Sons, 3, Victoria- Seer RP S.V 


oO. Pe abonk: Secretary, Irish Lighta Office, Dublin, 
Workhouse Master, Wakefield, 
Borough Surveyor, Mansion House, Doncaster. : 


T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 
The Clerk, Court House, St. Marylebone, Wet ie 


F, A. Camidge, 3, Stonegate, York. 
W. Bell, Road Surveyor, Aberfeldy. 
A.G. Gibbs, Surveyor, Council Ofkees, Midhurst. 
L. J. Denham, Vestry Hall, Walworth, S.E. > 
C. W. Brabant, Surveyor, South View, Bicester. _ 
C. WwW. Brabant, Surveyor, South View, Bicester, 
. T. Jones, 42, Cricklade-street, Swindon. 
H. Edwards, Vestry Hall, Kennington, S.E.- aS 
H. Hurd, Town Surveyor, Council Offices, Brondaeee 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hul ll. 
W.D. Lang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. - 
pe mle ace eae: -road, ae N.W.. 
urgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter-row, S. Shield 
A. Dodgeon, Council Offices, Clayeonleareane 
Rev. A. G. Tweedale, The Vicarage, Selby. a 
D. Schofield, Clerk, Atherton.. ~ Ee daat 


ic 


nO 


Ww. 2 . Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ponte a 
J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. * 
A. Hughes, 5, Birch-road, Bebington, 

Js Eaglesham, Engineer, "Ayr. * 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 
T. Hibbert, Surveyor, Cirencester. 

J.B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester, 


Fy 


_ BY WHOM ADVERTISED, _ 


cit Surveyor. _ 

n District Council, Tottenhanih. ers 
Nose Salt Compensation Board, Wimm 
. J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, ‘SW 

Salt Compensation Board, North wich, 
Beverley Grammar School, Pen ae 
Shomiaeh ety w 
undee and Forfar District Committeos. 
City Surveyor, Sheek Noe 
hy oration. 


: Property and Land Sales. 


ve 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 


ESSRS., H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
P successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
_ PERIODICAL SALES of 


REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 
LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 
LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

Kindred Interests, 


= 
. on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
: month throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 


yard; B.C, 


4 

__ The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 : — 

:- February 2nd June Ist September 21st 

- February 16th June 15th October 5th 

March 2nd July 6th October 19th 

_ March 16th July 20th November 2nd 

_ April 6th August 3rd November 16th 
; oF 20th August 17th December 7th 

_ May 4th September 7th | December 21st 

: May 18th 

: “ Offices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C.. Telephone No. 999 

4 a 

: URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 


_—In_a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and S.C, Rly.) under one hour from 

London and adjoining avillage where are church, shops, 
__ and post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 


_ _ FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 


_ PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frentage to the main 
_ Brighton road of 2000ft., and 5 


Would be 


. _ Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
_ Messrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
_ Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
- London, S.W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
_ Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


_ FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
_ HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession, 


ee ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
| instructions to offerto AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
_ situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
_ development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening count: 
_ to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘Sout 
_ Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Eight small Villas, 
- some Cottages, and the “‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
~ portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
_ will be included in the sale as a * going concern,” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
_ CHaRLes Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C,; 
- and of Messrs, Driver and Co,, 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


_ By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
_ Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
- Norwood Railway Station. 


ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
s WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
~ concerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
_ ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
- ly. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
' approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
Freehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
intended to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 
tond. 
Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. Kines- 
_ FORD, DoRMAN, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
Strand; of Messrs. Watrorp and Wisin, Auc- 
_ tioneers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. F1rLp and Sons, 
as above. 
j LEA VALLEY, PONDERS END, and BROX- 
_ BOURNE.—Freehold Wharf and Building Land, the 
latter with possession, some of which has been 
included in the schedule of the land required by the 
East London Waterworks Company. - 


ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, and GILBERT 

will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 

Tokenhouse-yard, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 28th, 1899, 

LOT 1.—8 acres 0 roods 11 perches of Land, with a 
frontage of 500ft. to the Lea and Stort Navigation 
Canal, also bounded on the north and east sides by the 
stream. This land is situate immediately opposite the 
Corticine Floor Covering Works, Ponders End, and isa 
fine site for the erection of a factory requiring waterside 
accommodation. It is in the occupation of Mr, Ives. 
This land has been scheduled to be acquired for the 
New Reservoir for which the East London Waterworks 
Company are applying for Parliamentary powers. 

LOT 2,—143 Acres of Freehold Building Land, with 

_afrontage of 1080ft. to the road, close to Dobbs Weir, 
and within one and a half miles of Broxbourne Town 
and Station, now ripe for building purposes, possession 

_of which can be given on completion of the Marsple. a 

__ Particulars and conditions of Sale may be obtained 

from the Senior Official Receiver in Bankruptcy ; of 

‘Messrs. CLARKE, RAWLins, and Co., 66, Gresham House, 
London, E.C,; at the Marr; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 

70, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, E,C. 


< a. . 
aa ; : 
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To Land Syndicates, suave Societies, Capitalists, and 

others. 

PINNER.—Important Freenold Building Estate of over 
47 acres, with residence, known as Barrow Point, 
occupying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 
village of Pinner, within five minutes from the railway 

(station on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 

| ‘within about-3 of a mile of Pinner Station on the 

; Zaondon and North-Western Railway, having easy 
access from the West-end and City. The whole ripe 
for immediate building operatious, and admirably 
adapted for villa residences of a superior class. 

ESSRS FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 

CO. beg to announce that the above valuable 

PROPERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 

Auction, may now be treated for privately. 

No. 29, Fleet Strezt Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 

Street, E.C. 


HONOR OAK. —Important. Sale of _FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, forming an appreciable portion 
of one of the most salubrious and rapidly-increasing 
suburbs of the City of London, with numerous rail- 
way facilities to all parts of the metropolis, and pre- 
senting admirable sites for the erection of private 
Residences. 

ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 

CO. are prepared to SELL thefew REMAINING LOTS 

of the above FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, by 

Private Contract. 

No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 

street, E.C. 


HE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS FOR 
SANITARY OFFICERS. 

The TWENTY-SEVENTH COURSE of LECTURES 
will be held at the Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, 
W.,on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, commencing 
FEBRUARY 20th, 

The course includes, in addition to the lectures, a 
number of Practical Demonstrations and Inspections 
at Places illustrative of Sanitary Practice and Adminis- 
tration. 

Full particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Institute, Margaret-street, W. 1 


ANTED, GALVANISED IRON SHED, 

must be in good condition; strong gauge 

sheets; area 2000 to 3000 square feet; must be well 

~ lighted, and fitted with suitable doors; height about 

7ft. 6in. to eaves.—State price on rails Horwich, also 

amount’ extra for erecting, A. Mason and Sons, 
Horwich, : 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Speeial three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars app) 'y to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
slopes, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 

useum 


I,B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA. 

TIONS. Preparation by Soe ern aaies in residence, 

or personally.—MIDDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


‘PERSPECTIVES. 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
3 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for,Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, in Contractor’s Office in London, 
experienced CLERK, well up in estimating for 
road making, paving, and sewer work, also capable of 
preparing prime cost and making up vestry accounts, 
Apply, stating age, experience, and salary required. 
References must bear strictest investigation.—Address, 
““W.G., 176,” care of Deacon’s Advertising Offices, 
Leadenhall-street. ’ 1 


ANTED - immediately, Competent 

CLERK for Horticultural Builders’ office,— 
Apply by letter only, stating age, experience, and 
salary required, JamMES SeNDALL and Co. Limited, 
Cavendish Works, Cambridge. 2 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Theocharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W, 


UANTITY SURVEYORS. — Temporary 
Assistance rendered in taking-off, measuring, c., 
either by the hour or commission.—Reference given. 
“H.B.A.,” 30, Fontarabia-road, Clapnam Common. 2 
TELEGRAMS: 


<pivititore tonann.” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manaaer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques @rossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRAGING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICE... . ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR. 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
Sic de 


Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 

Six Lines or under .., ee tte re 
Each Additional Line... ie ae Raa 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines or under ao ave in 
Each Additional Line... ir re Tea 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) is +f 


ry 
a 


Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... in OG 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, 
Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 
Six Lines or under ore ea vat ah 4 ; 


Each Additional Line ... < SF the 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C 


og 
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Ornamental Granitic Tiles. 


a 


THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, : 
a 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 4 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, nis 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS: : 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES, a 


ery Ss oe 


. 


te 


weer GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS, 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


——— 


GRANITH MACADAM,. 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS © 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


4 
Sy 
> 
k 


Designs and Estimates Free. Engultles Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lr. 


EE er ee CUMBERLAND. 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL OFFICE : GEORGE KAY & CO., 26, Catiatag Place, 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. eee 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN=FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hotel. 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE: S, H. GARSIDE, Pontefract. WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON. : 
AGENTS FOR.SCOTLAND: OLLENDORFF & MCCREATH, 109, Hope Street, Glasgow. eee ie 
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